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HATNE 

HAYNE,  Abthttb  P.,  an  American  officer  he  was  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  He 
and  senator,  grand  nephew  of  the  succeeding,  took  up  arms  on  the  invasion  of  the  state  bj 
and  brother  oi  Robert  Y.,  bom  in  Charleston,  8.  the  British^  and  was  employed  in  a  cavalry  re- 
C,  March  12, 1790.  He  was  educated  for  a  mer-  gpient  which  kept  the  field  during  the  final 
cantile  career,  but  in  1807,  indignant  at  the  at-  siege  and  capitulation  of  Charleston.  The  out- 
tack  on  the  friffate  Chesapeake,  he  obtained  a  posts  of  an  army,  according  to  the  usual  rule, 
commission  in  the  F.  S.  re^ment  of  light  dra-  sharing  the  fate  of  the  main  body,  Hayne's 
goons  commanded  by  Col.  Wade  Hampton.  In  detaclmient  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  th« 
1812  he  shared  in  the  victory  at  Sackett's  Har-  articles  of  capitulation,  and  to  partake  of  all  the 
bor,  and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  privileges  and  securities  accorded  by  the  victor 
squadron  of  cavalry,  with  the  rank  of  m^or.  to  the  vanquished.  He  was,  in  other  words. 
In  the  campaign  of  1813  he  accompanied  Gen.  paroled,  under  the  sole  condition  that  he  should 
Wilkinson  down  the  St  Lawrence  for  the  con-  not  agidn  serve  against  the  British  while  they 
templated  attack  on  Montreal.  Early  in  1814  held  possession.  When  in  1781  the  fortunes  of 
he  received  the  appointment  of  inspector-gen-  the  l^ritish  began  rapidly  to  decline,*  he  and  all 
eral,  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  others  in  his  situation  were  required  to  repair  to 
Creek  war,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  the  British  standard  as  subjects.  The  call  was 
CoL  Butler  served  as  adjutant-general.  At  the  made  upon  him  when  his  wife  and  several  of 
storming  of  Pensacola  (Nov.  7,  1814)  he  was  his  children  lay  at  the  point  of  death  from 
one  of  the  first  to  take  possession  of  the  Span-  small  pox,  but  his  expostulations  were  unheard, 
ish  batteries.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  bril-  and  he  repaired  to  the  city  after  obtaining  a 
liant  night  attack  of  Jackson  on  the  British  written  pledge  from  the  military  command^t 
army,  Dec.  23, 1814,  which  preceded  the  victory  of  his  district  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
of  Kew  Orleans,  in  which  he  had  a  prominent  turn.  This  pledge  was  ignored  in  Charleston, 
part.  Jackson  wrote  in  his  despatch :  *^  Col.  and  he  was  told  tiiat  he  must  either  become  a 
Hayne  was  everywhere  where  duty  and  danger  British  subject  or  be  placed  in  rigorous  con- 
calied."  He  was  brevetted  3  times  during  &e  finement.  With  his  family  dying  in  his  ab- 
war,  and  at  its  close  was  retained  in  the  army  sence,  he  subscribed  a  declaration  of  aUegianoe 
as  adjutant-general.  During  the  2d  Florida  cam-  to  the  royal  government,  but  only  under  pro- 
paign  he  was  placed  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  the  head  test  against  the  advantage  taken  of  him  at  sudi 
of  the  Tennessee  volunteers.  He  retired  from  a  moment.  He  declared  that  he  could  never 
the  army  in  1820,  previous  to  which  he  had  pre-  take  up  arms  against  his  countrymen,  and  was 
pared  himself  for  the  bar  and  had  been  admit-  assured  that  such  duty  woidd  never  be  required 
ted  to  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  S.  0.  at  his  hands.  Thus  enabled  to  return  to  his 
l^lslature  in  1821,  and  was  afterward  appointed  family,  he  maintained  his  pledge  of  neutrality 
mmister  to  the  court  of  Belgium,  but  declined  so  long  as  the  British  remdned  in  possession 
the  office.  In  May,  1858,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  of  the  district  and  forbore  callinff  on  him  for 
J.  J.  Evans,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  military  duty.    But  when,  by  Uie  continued 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  an  American  revolutionary  success  of  the  Americans,  they  were  driven 

ofiScer,  known  as  "  the  martyr,"  born  in  South  from  all  quarters,  and  nothing  remmned  to 

Carolina,  Sept.  23, 1746,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  them  but  the  stronghold  of  Charleston,  they 

C,  Aug.  4,  1781.    He  was  the  great-grandson  resolved  to  impose  the  requisition  of  military 

of  John  Hayne,  who  emigrated  to  the  state  service  on  all  those  who  had  given  their  parole, 

from  near  Shrewsbuiry,  in  Shropshire,  England,  Thus  driven  to  tiie  necessity  of  taking  up  the 

about  1700.    In  1765  he  married  and  became  sword,  Hayne  did  so  in  behalf  of  his  country- 

a  planter  with  large  possessions  in  the  districts  men ;  he  repaired  to  the  American  camp,  and 

of  Beaufort  and  Colleton,  and  was  a  proprietor  was  commissioned  by  the  governor  as  colonel 

in  extensive  iron  works  in  York  district,  sub-  of  a  militia  regiment.    In  July,  1781,  he  made 

sequently  destroyed  by  the  British.    In  1780  an  incursion  to  the  Quarter  House,  a  precinct 
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within  5  miles  of  Charleston,  and  captured  Gen.  gaished  for  eloquence  and  ahilitj.  After  senr- 
WiUiamson,  a  Scotchman,  who  haa  gone  over  ing  two  terms  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
to  the  British  from  the  Americans,  and  was  an  house,  nnezpectedlj*  to  himself;  and  before  his 
object  of  scorn  and  hate  to  the  patriots.  It  term  expired  he  was  elected  attorney-geDcral 
was  feared  that  he  would  be  hanged  as  a  traitor,  of  the  state.  Soon  afterward  President  Mon- 
and  to  avert  l^is  fate  the  British  commandant  roe  offered  him  the  attomej-generalship  of  the 
at  Charleston  ordered  out  his  entire  force  in  United  States,  which  he  declined.  He  retained 
pursuit.  The  scouts  and  sentinels  of  Hayne^s  his  office  till  1828,  when  he  was  chosen  a  sen- 
command  had  wandered  from  their  posts,  and  ator  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  young- 
his  party  was  consequently  surprised  and  scat-  est  man  that  South  Carolina  had  ever  sent  to 
tered,  and  he  himself  captured.  He  was  brought  the  senate,  and  had  barely  attained  the  consti- 
to  Charleston,  and  after  a  brief  examination' by  tutional  age  for  the  office.  He  soon  rose  to  a 
a  board  of  officers,  without  any  trial,  and.no  high  rank  as  a  debater  and  as  a  practical  man 
witnesses  being  examined,  he  was  condemned  to  of  business,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
be  hanged  by  the  Joint  orders  of  Lord  Rawdon  committee  on  naval  affairs,  in  which  post  he 
and  Lieut.  Col.  Balfour.  He  protested  against  displayed  administrative  abilities  of  a  high  order, 
this  summary  process,  which  was  i&egal,  Mr.  Calhoun  pronounced  him  the  best  chair- 
whether  he  was  regarded  as  a  British  subject  man  of  a  committee  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the 
or  as  a  captive  who  had  broken  his  parole,  debates  upon  the  question  of  protection  to 
The  citizens  and  ladies  of  Charleston  united  in  American  manufactures  Mr.  Havne  took  a  lead« 
petitioning  for  his  pardon.  But  Rawdon  and  ing  part,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  discussion 
Balfour  were  inexorable ;  a  recite  of  48  hours  he  was  an  able,  vigilant,  and  uncompromising 
only  was  allowed  him  in  which  to  see  and  take  opponent  of  the  protective  system.  When  the 
leave  of  his  children,  at  the  end  of  which  period  tariff  bill  of  1824  came  before  the  senate,  he 
he  was  hanged.    This  vindictivjB  measure  was  made  in  opposition  to  it  an  elaborate  and  pow- 

'  everywhere  the  occasion  of  horror  and  reproach,  erfhl  speech,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the 
It  was  brought  up  and  discussed  with  great  abil-  ground  was  taken  that  congress  had  not  the 
ity  in  the  British  parliament,  and  while  both  constitutional  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
Rawdon  and  Balfour  justified  it,  each  was  soli-  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manu- 
citous  to  attribute  it  to  the  agency  of  the  other,  factures.  He  was  equally  strenuous  in  his  op- 
Public  opinion  ascribed  it  to  revenue  and  mor-  position  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  roused  in 
Ufication,  to  the  remembrance  of  Migor  Andr6,  South  Carolina  the  spirit  of  resistance  that 
and  to  the  frequent  defeats  and  impending  fail-  came  to  a  crisis  in  1882.  In  that  year  Mr.  Clay 
ore  of  the  British  commanders.  Lord  Rawdon  proposed  a  resolution  in  the  senate  declaring 
(earl  of  Moira)  published  a  iustification  of  his  the  epcpediency  of  repealing  forthwith  the  du- 
conduct^  which  was  analyzed  and  criticized  bv  ties  upon  all  imported  articles  which  did  not 
Robert  i .  Hayne  in  the  ^*  Southern  Review^'  .  come  into  competition  with  domestic  manufac- 
for  Feb.  1828.  tures.  Mr.  Hayne  denounced  this  proposition 
HAYKE,  JiTLiA  Dean,  an  American  actress,  in  a  powerful  speech,  and  submitted  an  amend- 
hom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T.,  July  22,  1830.  ment  to  Clay's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  all 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  in  Kew  York,  the  existing  duties  should  be  so  reduced  as 
at  the  Bowery  theatre,  in  1845,  as  Julia  in  the .  simply  to  imbrd  the  revenues  necessary  to  do- 
*'  Hunchback,''  and  for  a  number  of  years,  as  fray  the  actual  expenses  of  the  government 
Miss  Julia  Dean,  was  known  throughout  the  He  supported  this  amendment  in  one  of  his 
United  States  as  a  popular  and  successful  actress  ablest  speeches,  but  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
in  such  parts  as  Julia,  Pauline  in  the  **  Lady  of  principles  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  were  em- 
Lyons,"  Juliet,  Marianna  in  the  **  Wife,"  &c.  bodied  in  a  bill  which  passed  both  houses  and 
She  has  also  appeared  upon  the  English  stage,  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.  The 
Some  years  since  she  was  married  to  Arthur  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention,  re- 
Hayne  of  South  Carolina.  solved  that  the  law  should  not  be  law  within 
HAYNE,  RoBEBT  YouNa,  an  American  their  limits,  and  that  the  act  of  congress  should 
statesman,  bom  in  St.  Paul's  parish,  Colleton  be  nullified  so  far  as  South  Carolina  was  con- 
district,  S.  C,  Nov.  10,  1791.  died  in  AshviUe,  cerned.  Mr.  Hayne  on  this  occasion  was  the 
K.  C,  Sept.  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Charles-  first  to  declare  and  defend  in  congress  the 
ton^  studied  law  with  the  celebrated  Langdon  right  of  a  state,  under  the  federal  compact, 
Cheves,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  he  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  con- 
was  21  years  old.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  sidered  unconstitutional.  This  doctrine  led  to 
of  1812  he  volunteered  and  served  as  a  lieuten-  the  celebrated  debate  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
ant  in  the  8d  regiment  of  South  Carolina  troops  himself,  in  which  the  eloquence  and  the  argu- 
raised  for  the  protection  of  the  seaboard.  To-  roentative  powers  of  both  statesmen  were  dis- 
ward  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  practice  played  to  their  fullest  extent    In  consequence 

'  in  Charleston,  and  succeeded  in  a  great  d^^ee  of  the  passing  of  the  tariff  bill  the  legislature 

to  the  large  professional  business  or  Mr.  Cheves  of  South  Carolina  called  a  state  convention, 

on  the  election  of  that  gentleman  to  congress,  which  met  at  Columbia,  Nov.  24,  1882,  and 

In  1814  Mr.  Hayne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  adopted  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  nullifica- 

«tate  legiaUtare,  where  he  soon  became  distin-  tion.    In  the  following  December  Mr.  Hayne 
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was  elated  ^vemor  of  the  state,  while  Mr.  legislator,  and  dear  to  the  people  bj  bir  ftenev- 

Oalhoun,  resigning  the  vice-presidency  of  the  olent  virtaes  and  his  disinterested  conduct" 

United  States,  succeeded  to  his  place  in  the  sen-  No  man  was  more  respected  by  the  colonists  of 

ate.    Crov.  Hayne  was  soon  called  upon  to  face  Connecticut,  and  few  if  any  did  more  for  the 

a  great  emergency.     On  Dec.  10  President  true  interests  of  the  colony. 

Jackson  issued  his  proclamation  denouncing  the  HAYNES,  Lemuel,  a  colored  minister,  bom 

QoIIification  acts  of  South  Carolina.    The  gov-  in  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18, 1753,  died  in 

emor  replied  with  a  proclamation  of  defiance.  Granville,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1834.    His  father 

South  Carolina  meanwhile  prepared  for  armed  was  a  n^o  and  his  mother  a  white  woman. 

resistance.     Congress,  however,  receded  from  The  latter  abandoned  her  offspring,  who  at  the 

its  position  on  the  protective  question,  a  com-  age  of  5  years  was  bound  out  as  a  servant  in  a 

promise  was  made,  the  tariff  was  for  the  time  flunily  at  Granville,  Mass.,  where  he  was  treated 

satisfaetorily  modified,  and  South  Carolina  in  with  great  kindness,  and  educated  as  one  of  th» 

soother  convention,  of  which  Gov.  Hayne  was  children.  From  his  youth  every  leisure  moment, 

president,  repealed  her  ordinance  of  nullifica-  and  even  some  of  the  hours  ordinarily  given  to 

tion.    In  Dec.  1834,  Mr.  Hayne  retired  from  deep,  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 

tiie  office  of  governor,  and  was  soon  after  elected  edge.    In  1774  he  enlisted  as  a  minnte  man ;  in 

mayor  of  Charleston,  with  a  view  to  the  inan-  1775  joined  the  revolutionary  army  at  Roxbury ; 

garatton  of  a  more  enlarged  policy  in  the  muni-  in  1776  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition  to 

cipal  affairs  of  that  city.    He  entered  with  char-  Ticonderoga ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Gran- 

acteristio  ardor  and  energy  into  the  project  of  yille  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,    fie- 

connecting  Charleston  with  the  West  bv  means  tween  this  time  and  1780  he  studied  Latin  and 

of  a  railroad,  was  elected  president  of  the  com-  Greek,  and  became  a  highly  respectable  scholar 

pany  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  was  in  attend-  in  both,  beside  devoting  much  attention  to  the* 

ance  on  a  railroad  convention  at  Ashville  in  mid-  ology.   In  1780  he  received  license  as  a  preach- 

sammer  when  he  contracted  a  fever  of  which  he  er  of  the  gospel,  and  was  at  once  unanlmooslvi 

died. — ^P^TJL  H.,  an  American  poet,  nephew  of  invited  to  supply  the  pulpit  of  a  new  church 

the  preceding,  born  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  Jan.  1,  in  Granville.    Here  he  remained  for  5  years, 

1881.    He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  and  has  his  character  and   services  being  highly  ap- 

been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ^  Southern  preciated.    In  1785  he  was  ordained,  and,  after 

Literary  Messenger'*  and  other  periodicals.    He  preaching  two  years  in  Torrinffton,  Conn.,  was 

wasformerly  editor  of  the  *^  Charleston  Litera-  called  to  a  parish  in  Rutland,  Yt,  where  he 

Tj  Gazette,"  was  connected  with  the  Charles-  was  settled  in  the  pastoral  office  for  30  years. 

ton  ^*  Evening  News,"  and  has  been  from  its  He  afterward  preached   at  Manchester,  Vt., 

beginning  (1857)  a  principal  editor  of  "Bus-  about  8  years;   and  then  at  Granville,  N.  Y^ 

seU's  Magazine,"  a  monthly  periodical  published  from  1822  till  his  death.    He  was  a  man  oi 

in  Charleston,    A  volume  of  poetry  from  his  great  shrewdness,  wit,  and  common  sense.  One 

pen  was  issued  in  Boston  in  1854,  and  a  2d  in  of  his  sermons,  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the 

New  York  in  1857.    These  collections  consist  moment,  in  reply  to  the  well  known  Hosea 

chiefly  of  brief  poems,  sonnets^  and  lyrics,  the  Ballon,  on  the  subject  of  Universalism,  has  gone 

"  Temptation  oi  Venus,  a  Monkish  Legend,*'  through  many  editions  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 

being  the  longest.    A  third  volume,  entitled  hmtic.    A  memoir  of  his  life  and  character  has 

'' Avolio,  and  other  Poems,"  was  published  in  been  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley. 

Dec.  1859;  and  he  is  said  to  have  in  preparation  HAYS,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by 

an  elaborate  poem  on  the  subject  of  Sappho.  Pedernales  and  San  Muxsos  rivers ;  area  in  1857, 

HAYNES,  JoHK,  governor  of  Massachusetts,  970  sq.  m.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  re- 

and  afterward  of  Connecticut,  born  in  Essex,  duced  by  the  formation  of  Blanco  co. ;  pop.  in 

£iu:Iand,  died  in  1654.    He  came  with  Hooker  1858, 1,997,  of  whom  762  were  slaves.  Aonain 

and   his  company  to  Boston   in  1633,  was  of  thickly  wooded  hills  crosses  it  from  N.  £.  to 

soon  after  chosen  assistant,  and  in  1635  gov-  S.  W.,  and  the  rest  of  the  sur&ce  is  generally 

emor  of  Itfassachnsetts.    In  1636  he  removed  undulating.   The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  farming. 

to  Connecticut,  being  one  of  the  prominent  Hbe  productions  in  1850  were  19,000  bushels 

founders  of  that  colony.  In  1639  he  was  chosen  of  Indian  corn,  800  of  oats,  880  of  sweet  pota- 

its  first  governor,   and  every  alternate  year  toes,  7,350  lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,091  of  wool. 

afterward,  which  was  as  often  as  the  constitu*  There  were  40  pupils  attending  public  schools. 

tion  permitted,  till  his  death.    He  was  one  of  Value  of  real  estate  m  1858,  $839,300.  Capital, 

the  five  who  in  1638  drew  out  a  written  con-  Ban  Marcos. 

stitution  for  the  coloi^,  which  was  finished  in  HAYS,  William  Jacob,  an  American  painter, 

1639,  the  first  ever  mrmed  in  America,  and  grandson  of  Jacob  Hays,  who  was  for  many 

which  embodies  the  main  points  of  all  our  sub-  years  high  constable  of  New  York,  bom  in 

sequent  state  constitutions,  and  of  the  federal  xfew  York  in  1830.    He  studied  drawftg  with 

constitution.    Bancroft  describes  him  as  a'  man  John  Bubens  Smith,  a  well  known  teacher,  and 

^  of  large  estate,  and  larger  affections;  of  heav-  in  1850  exhibited  his  first  picture,  '^Dogs  in  a 

enlv  mind  and  spotiess  life;  of  rare  sagacity,  field,"  at  the  national  aoademv  of  design.    His 

and  accurate  but  unassuming  judgment ;  by  na-  **  Head  of  a  Bull-Dog,*^  ptunted  in  1852,  attract- 

ture  tolerant,  and  a  friend  to  freMom ;  an  able  ed  considerable  attention,  and  in  the  same  year 
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he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy.  He  rate  Samana  from  the  main,  and  afford  copa- 

snbseqnently  prodnced  many  pictures  of  dogs  munication  from  the  enclosed  bay  to  the  sea  on 

and  game  birds,  some  of  which  have  been  en-  the  N.  shore  of  the  island ;  reappearing  on  the 

graved.    His  last  important  work,  painted  for  opposite  side  of  this  marsliy  tract,  the  heights 

the  collection  of  Mr.  August  Belmont  of  New  are  continued  to  Gape  Samana,  theE.  extremity 

York,  In  1859,  is  entitled  *^  Setters  and  Game.''  of  the  peninsula.    JBetween  these  two  ranges 

In  1859  he  resigned  his  position  as  associate  of  extends  the  Yega  Real,  or  Royal  valley,  180  m. 

the  academy.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  long,  watered  by  theYaqui  and  Yuma  rivers,  and 

fruit  pieces,  he  has  painted  almost  exclusively  presenting  almost  boundless  pasture  lands.  The 

animals,  aiming  at  an  imitation  of  their  charac-  third  or  S.  mountain  range  commences  on  the 

teristics,  and  great  elaboration  in  the  execution.  W.  at  Gape  Tiburon,  extends  K  through  the  S. 

HAYTI,  or  Haiti,  formerly  called  Espaflola  or  "W.  peninsula,  and  terminates  at  the  Rio  Ney va, 

Hispaniola,  and  also  Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the  about  midway  between  the  cities  of  Port  au 

Greater  Antilles,  and  after  Goba  the  largest.  Prince  and  St.  Domingo.     Beside  the  Vega 

richest,  and  most  beautiful  of  the  West  India  Real,  there  are  other  extensive  plains  and  val- 

islands,  lying  between  lat.  IT"*  86'  and  19*"  59'  leys,  as  the  llajm  or  flats  of  the  S.  E.  80  m. 

K,  and  long.  68°  20'  and  74°  28'  W. ;  length  E.  long,  dso  a  rich  pasture  district,  and  the  plain 

and  W.  from  Gape  Engafio  to  Gape  Tiburoo,  of  Gayes  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island.    The  lat- 

406  m. ;  maximum  width  N.  and  S.  from  Gape  ter  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  formation 

Beata  to  Gape  Isabella,  168  m. ;  area,  including  of  a  kind  of  rock  consisting  of  comminuted  shells 

the  islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive,  &c.,  27,690  and  coral,  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement, 

sq.  m.    The  island  is  separated  from  Guba  and  resembling  travertine ;  and  this  kind  of  rock  is 

Jamaica  on  the  W.  by  the  Windward  passage,  now  in  process  of  formation  throughout  the 

the  distance  from  Gape  San  Nicolas  to  Gape  whole  of  the  West  India  islands;  fjragments  of 

Maisi,  Guba,  being  54  m.,  and  from  Gape  Tibu-  pottery  and  of  other  human  works  have  been 

ron  to  Morant  point,  Jamaica,  116  m.    In  this  found  in  it  at  a  depth  of  20  feet    The  proximity 

passage,  about  40  m.  W.  of  Gape  Tiburon,  is  the  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  coast  prevents  the 

guano  island  of  Navasa,  claimed  by  Hayti,  but  formation  of  any  considerable  riven,  and  hence 

now  (1859)  occupied  by  adventurers  from  the  the  principal  streams  have  their  courses  either 

Uniteid  States  under  the  provisions  of  lUtt^  act  of  in  a  W.,  S.,  or  K  direction.    The  Artibontte 

congress  of  Aug.  18,  1856.    The  island  of  Tor-  flows  W.,  and  the  Honte  Ghristo  or  N.  Yaqni  N. 

tuga  lies  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  W.  coast,  W. ;  the  Yuma  flows  S.  E. ;  and  the  Ney  va  or  S. 

and  that  of  Gonaive  in  the  great  bay  enclosed  Yaqui,  the  Nisa,  and  the  Ozoma  flow  S.  to  the 

by  the  vast  peninsular  projections  which  stretch  sea.    They  are  all  obstructed  by  sand  bars,  and 

n.,  the  one  toward  Guba  and  the  other  toward  few  of  them  are  navigable  even  for  short  dis- 

Jamaica,  85  m.  apart.    On  the  E.,  Hayti  is  di-  tances.    The  Ozoma,  however,  admits  vessels 

vided  m)m  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  by  the  drawing  12  to  12^  feet.    Lakes  are  numerous ; 

Mona  passage,  76  m.  wide.    At  the  present  time  those  of  EnriquUlo  and  Azoa  are  salt;    the 

the  island  is  occupied  by   two  independent  former,  in  the  valley  of  the  Neyva,  is  20  m.  long 

states,  the  republic  of  Hayti  in  the  W.  and  the  by  8  m.  broad,  and  the  latter  half  that  size.     S. 

Dominican  republic  in  the  E.,  corresponding  in  of  these  lies  the  fresh  water  lake  of  Icotea  or 

territory  to  tne  ancient  French  and  Spanish  Limon,  about  the  size  of  Azua.   Mineral  springs 

possessions.     The  island  is  of  very  irregular  exist  in  various  parts ;  in  the  E.  are  the  hot 

form,  being  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets,  springs  of  Banica  (temperature  112°  to  125°  F.), 

and  having  corresponding  projections  of  land ;  Biahama,  Jayua,  and  Pargatal,  and  in  the  W. 

and  hence  its  coast  line,  estimsS^  at  1,200  m.  in  the  chalybeate  spring  of  Sainte  Rose,  the  sa- 

length,  is  relatively  very  extensive  and  affords  line  of  Jean  Rabel,  and  the  sulphur  of  Dal- 

numerous  excellent  harbors.    Of  Uie  great  pen-  marie.    The  minerals  found  in  the  island  are 

insulas,  that  of  the  S.  W.  is  the  most  conspicu-  various,  induding  gold,  silver,  platinum,  mer- 

ous,  being  150  m.  long  by  18  to  40  m.  wide ;  cury,  copper,  iron,,  tin,  sulphur,  manganese,  an- 

that  of  tlie  N.  W.  is  about  50  m.  long  by  80  to  timony,  rock  salt,  bitumen,  jasper,  marble,  and 

45m.  wide;  and  that  of  Samana  on  theN.  E.  several  kinds  of  precious  stones.     The  gold 

about  40  m.  long  by  6  to  8  m.  wide.    The  island  mines  have  been  abandoned,  and  gold  washing 

is  intersected  W.  and  E.  by  8  chains  of  moun-  is  only  carried  on  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the 

tains,  connected  by  transverse  chains  or  of&ets^  N.  streams.    Indeed,  all  the  minerals  are  neg- 

and  intervening  are  extensive  plains  and  savan-  leoted  for  want  of  machinery  and  capital.    Tho 

nas.    The  principal  central  chain,  which  culmi-  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  but  generally  salu- 

nates  in  Mt  Gibao,  7,200  feet  high,  commences  brious ;  in  the  N.,  and  especially  in  the  more 

on  the  W.  at  Gape  San  Nicolas,  traverses  the  elevated  localities,  there  is  a  perpetual  spring, 

idand  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction,  and  terminates  The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry ;  in 

at  Ga[ft  Engano.     Nearly  parallel  with  this  some  localities  years  have  passed  over  without 

chain,  another,  commencing  on  the  W.  near  a  single  heavy  shower.    The  rainy  season  oc- 

Monte  Ghristo,  closely  skirts  the  N.  coast,  and  csrs  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  island  at  dif- 

terminates  abruptly  on  approaching  the  peniit-  ferent  periods  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  only  on  the 

sula  of  Samana,  subsiding  into  a  low  isthmus  •  S.  coasts  that  hurricanes  are  common.    At  St. 

interlaced  by  estuaries  and  channeb  which  sepa-  Domingo  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  6C 
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• 
and  95°,  with  an  annual  mean  of  7B.6° ;  and  at  ital  and  principal  seaport ;  it  is  situated  at  the 
Port  aa  Prince  the  extremes  are  68°  ai  '  104°,  head  of  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  and  has  about  26,- 
with  a  mean  of  81°.  The  maximum  occurs  in  000  inhabitants.  Gonaivea,  65  m.  N.  W.,  is  situ- 
August  and  September,  but  the  summer  heats  ated  at  the  N.  K  extremity  of  the  same  bay. 
are  much  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  which  Oape  Haytien,  or  GapeFrauQais^isthe  principal 
re^esh  the  evenings.  Hayti  has  on  several  oc-  port  on  the  N.  coast.  Jacmel  and  Oayes  are  the 
casions  suffered  from  earthquakes ;  the  most  chief  ports  on  the  S.,  and  Jeremie  on  the  N. 
disastrous  on  record  are  those  of  1564,  1684,  shore  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula ;  and  on  the  same 
1691,  1751,  1770,  1842,  &c.  By  that  of  1751  peninsu'a  are  found  Bainet,  St.  Louis,  and  Ti- 
Port  an  Prince  was  destroyed,  and  the  coast  for  buron,  the  last  at  the  extreme  8.  W.  of  the  isl- 
60  m.  submerged ;  and  by  that  of  1842  many  and,  and,  facing  on  the  bay  of  Gonaive,  the  ports 
towns  were  overturned  and  thousands  of  lives  of  Goave  and  Bon.  San  Nicolas  is  situated  at 
lost.  Vegetation  is  chiefly  of  a  tropical  char-  the  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed  by  the 
acter,  and  wholly  such  except  where  elevation  cape  of  the  same  name  and  the  mainland  of  the 
has  a  controlling  influence.  The  mountains  are  N.  W.  peninsula.  The  country,  as  observed  in 
clothed  with  majestic  forests  of  pine,  mahogany,  the  preceding  description,  is  mountainous,  in- 
fnstic,  satin  wood,  and  lignum  vit® ;  also  the  terspersed  with  rich  fertile  plains  and  valleys, 
roble  or  oak,  the  wax  palm,  divi-divi,  and  nu-  is  well  watered,  and  yields  spontaneously  nu- 
merous other  cabinet  woods.  The  richest  of  merous  valuable  products,  as  timber,  cabinet 
flowering  plants  abound ;  and  the  usual  tropical  woods,  and  dye  stuffs.  Agriculture,  however, 
esculents,  grains^  and  fruits,  including  plantains,  on  which  it  must  greatly  depend  for  prosperity, 
bananas,  yams,  batatas,  maize,  millet^  oranges,  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  and  is  prose- 
pineapples,  cherimoyas,  sapodillas,  with  melons,  cuted  without  vigor.  In  colonial  times,  when 
grapes,  di;c.,  are  grown  everywhere.  The  staples  the  soil  was  cultivated  by  forced  labor,  this  same 
of  cultivation  are  coffee,  cacao,  sugar,  indigo,  country  produced  for  export  6  or  6  times  the 
cotton,  and  tobacco,  but  of  these  the  production  amounts  now  exported.  From  this  diminution 
for  export  has  greatly  decreased  since  colonial  of  exports,  however,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
times,  owing  more  however  to  the  diversion  that  industry  has  ceased.  The  labor  once  ex- 
than  to  the  cessation  of  labor  under  the  new  pended  on  plantations  has  in  a  great  measure 
system,  and  the  export  of  natural  products  has  been  transferred  to  the  forests,  as  is  evident 
in  a  measure  taken  the  place  of  cultivated  sta-  from  the  substitution  of  natural  for  cultivated 
pies.  The  W.  or  French  section  bias  always  staples  in  the  list  of  exports ;  and  it  is  sJso  cer- 
Deen  the  best  cultivated  and  most  valuable  part  tain  that  most  of  the  articles  of  consumption, 
of  the  island,  as  it  is  the  most  populous.  The  once  enumerated  among  the  imports,  are  now 
native  quadrupeds  are  small,  the  largest  not  produced  from  the  soil,  though  they  do  not 
bigger  than  a  rabbit ;  but  the  animals  intro-  appear  among  the  commercial  exchanges.  The 
duced  from  Europe,  and  now  in  a  wild  state,  annual  value  of  exports  is  stated  at  $5,000,000 
have  thriven  prodigiously,  large  numbers  of  or  $0*000,000,  and  the  total  commerce  at  $9,000,- 
cattle  and  hogs  now  roaming  freely  in  the  sa-  000  or  $10,000,000.  The. exports  for  the  year 
vannas  and  in  the  mountain  forests.  Birds  are  1789  were  valued  at  $27,828,000,  consisting 
not  numerous ;  still  large  numbers  of  pigeons  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Sugar 
are  annually  taken  and  used  as  food,  and  ducks  is  no  longer  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  coffee 
and  other  water  fowl  frequent  the  marshy  exported  scarcely  exceeds  a  third,  and  of  cotton 
places.  Insects,  many  of  them  venomous  or  a  tenth  of  the  export  of  the  year  named.  Log- 
annoying,  abound.  The  lakes  and  rivers  con-  wood,  mahogany,  and  other  woods,  on  the  con- 
tain caymans  and  alligators ;  in  the  surround-  trary,  are  more  largely  exported,  and  also  cacao, 
ing  seas  whales  are  frequently  taken ;  and  tur-  the  cultivation  of  which  is  on  the  increase.  The 
ties,  lobsters,  and  crabs  abound  on  the  coasts,  imports  at  the  present  day  consist  principally  of 
— ^Hayti,  the  celebrated  negro  republic,  oc-  manufactured  goods,  no  manufactures  being  car- 
cupies  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  and  is  ricd  on  by  the  inhabitants.  The  principal  corn- 
divided  from  the  Dominican  republic  on  the  mercial  transactions  are  with  the  United  States, 
£.  by  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  England,  France,  and  Bremen.  In  1857-8  the 
of  the  river  Anses-&-Pitre  or  Pedemales  on  the  United  States  exported  to  Hayti  merchandise 
S.  coast  to  that  of  the  river  Massacre,  which  to  the  value  of  $2,227,609,  and  imported  there- 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Hanzanilla,  on  the  N.  from  to  the  value  of  $2,185,562. — ^Ilie  govern- 
coast.  Its  territory,  corresponding  to  that  of  ment  of  the  republic  is  based  on  the  constitution 
the  ancient  French  colony,  extends  between  of  1848 ;  the  sovereign  power  is  recognized  to 
lat  17°  55'  and  19°  65'  N.  and  long.  71°  52'  be  in  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  an 
and  74°  88'  W.,  and,  including  the  islands  of  elected  president.  The  legislature,  or  national 
Tortuga,  Gonmve,  &o^  contains  10,091  sq.  m.,  assembly,  consists  of  a  c£sLmber  of  commons 
divided  into  6  departments,  subdivided  into  ar-  and  a  senate,  the  former  composed  of  one 
rondissements  and  communes ;  the  population  or  more  representatives  from  each  commune, 
is  variously  estimated  at  550,000  to  572,000.  elected  for  8  years,  and  tiie  latter  of  6  mem- 
The  chief  towns  are  Port  an  Prince,  Cape  Hay-  bers  from  each  department,  elected  for  6  years, 
tien,  Gonaives,  Cayea,  Jacmel,  and  Jeremie.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  high  court  of 
Port  an  Prince,  or  Port  BepubUcain,  is  the  cap-  cassation,  being  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeals. 
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with  Baperior  oonrto  iD  the  capitals  of  depart-  The  mnlattoes,  however,  demanded  their  ex- 
menta,  and  subsidiary  and  primarj  courts  in  the  tension  to  the  ft*ee  people  of  color,  that  is,  to 
arrondissements  and  communes. .  The  laws  themselves.  Their  demand  was  rejected  with 
are  founded  on  the  civil  code  of  France.  The  contempt  and  indignation.  A  mulatto  named 
whole  powers  of  the  government^  howeven  Lacomb  was  hanged  for  presenting  to  the  legis- 
have  usnallj  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  or  Liture  of  the  colon  j  a  petition  asking  for  his  class 
the  executive,  their  separation  into  the  consti-  the  rights  of  citizensnip ;  and  a  white  planter, 
tntional  branches  having  been  virtually  nominal;  H.  Beaudiire,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob  for 
and  during  the  reign  of  Faustin  I.,  the  constitu-  offering  a  similar  petition  on  behalf  of  the  mu- 
tion  was  so  modified  as  to  meet  the  change  from  lattoea.  8ome  of  the  leading  mulattoes  now 
the  democratic  to  the  imperial  form.  The  pub-  resolved  to  resort  to  arms.  One  of  the  most 
lie  revenue  is  derived  chiefly  from  customs^  dbtinguished  of  them,  Vincent  Og4,  who  had 
navigation  dues,  monopolies,  &c.,  and  averages  been  educated  in  Paris  and  associated  there  on 
about  $1,000,000  a  year.  The  expenditures  ex-  terms  of  equality  with  Lafayette,  Brissot,  6r(§- 
ceed  this  amount,  and  hence  the  public  debt  has  goire,  and  other  eminent  men,  raised  an  insur- 
been  constantly  increasing.  The  force  of  the  rection  with  about  800  followers  in  Oct.  1790. 
Haytian  army  is  stated  at  80,000,  but  not  more  He  was  defeated,  captured,  and  with  his  brother 
than  12,000  to  15,000  are  considered  as  effective,  broken  on  the  wheel  in  the  most  cruel  manner ; 
The  people  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  21  of  his  followers  were  hanged.  When  the  news 
and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop  ox  of  these  executions  reached  Paris,  much  indig- 
Arcadopolis.  In  every  commune  a  school  on  nation  was  expressed  against  the  colonists,  and 
the  Lancastrian  system  is  or  by  law  ought  to  be  by  the  influence  of  the  mends  of  the  blacks,  the 
maintained.  Jn  1854  there  were  in  the  country  famous  society  of  Les  amis  de$  Ttom^  the  national 
62  such  sdiools,  in  which  from  9,000  to  10,000  assembly.  May  15, 1791,  passed  a  decree  declaring 
scholars  were  under  instruction.  There  were  that  the  people  of  color  born  of  free  parents 
also  4  colleges. — Hayti  was  discovered  by  Colum-  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  French 
bus  in  Jan.  1498,  and  here  at  Isabella  on  the  N.  citizens.  This  decree  did  not  touch  slavery 
shore  was  founded  the  first  Spanish  colony  in  or  meddle  with  the  slaves,  but  it  excited  to  the 
the  new  world.  St.  Domingo  was  settled  in  highest  pitch  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions 
1496.  For  nearly  half  a  century  these  settle-  of  the  planters,  who  forced  the  governor  of  the 
ments  received  much  attention  and  rose  to  great  colony  to  suspend  its  operation  until  they  could 
prosperity;  but  as  other  parts  of  America  were  appeal  to  the  home  government.  This  refusal 
discovered,  the  population  was  drawn  off,  and  the  of  the  rights  granted  to  them  by  express  law 
natives  having  been  extirpated,  the  island  again  caused  much  commotion  among  the  mulattoes, 
became  almost  a  waste.  The  buccaneers  now  and  civil  war  between  them  and  the  whites 
settled  on  the  island  of  Tortnga,  opposite  Qape  appeared  inevitable,  when  a  third  party,  lit- 
Fran^aia,  and  ako  on  the  N.W.  coast,  and  placed  tie  considered  by  either  of  the  others,  unex- 
themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  the  French  pectedly  interfered.  The  slaves  on  the  planta- 
king,  who  sent  them  out  a  governor.  In  1697  tions  rose  in  insurrection,  Aug.  25,  1791.  The 
the  inhabitants  had  greatly  multiplied,  and,  the  whites  in  alarm  consented  (Sept  11)  to  admit 
Spaniards' being  unable  to  cope  with  Frances  the  mulattees  to  the  civil  rights  granted  them  by 
the  W.  portion  of  the  island  was  ceded  in  full  law,  and  for  a  time  there  seemed  some  prospect 
to  that  power.  Cultivation  was  now  rapidly  of  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  on  Sept.  24 
extendea,  and  French  Hayti  soon  became  the  the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  moved  by  tne  re- 
most  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  in  the  monstrances  which  had  been  received  from  the 
west,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  18th  century  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  repealed  the  decree  of 
supplied  Europe  with  one  half  the  sugar  con-  May  15.  When  the  news  of  this  repeal  arrived, 
snmed  by  its  people.  In  the  mean  time  the  E.  or  the  mulattoes  flew  to  arms,  and  tne  civil  war 
Spanish  portion  made  little  or  no  progress.  In  continued  with  increased  ferocity  on  all  sides 
1790  tlie  population  of  the  W.  colony  numbered  for  several  years.  Commissioners  were  repeat- 
about  500,000,  of  which  number  88,860  were  of  edly  sent  from  France,  but  could  effect  nothing. 
European  origin  and  28,870  f^ee  P^^e  of  color,  The  whites  themselves  were  divided  into  hos- 
the  remainder  being  negro  slaves,  llie  free  peo-  tile  factions^  royalist  and  republican,  the  French 
pie  of  color  were  mostly  mulattoes,  and  some  of  part  of  the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards 
them  had  received  a  liberal  education  in  France  and  by  the  English,  and  the  insurgent  blacks 
and  possessed  large  estates.  Still  they  were  ex-  and  mulattoes  under  able  chiefs '  held  strong 
eluded  from  all  political  privileges,  and  were  not  positions  in  the  mountains  and  defied  all  efforts 
eligible  to  positions  of  authority  or  trust.  The  to  subdue  them.  The  French  commissioners, 
great  revolution  in  France  was  heartily  re-  involved  in  difiicnlties  on  every  hand,  at  length 
sponded  to  by  the  whites  of  St.  Domingo,  who  decided  to  conciliate  the  blacks,  and  in  Aug. 
sent  deputies  to  the  national  assembly  at  Paris,  1798  proclaimed  universal  freedom,  in  appre- 
and  proclaimed  tlie  adhesion  of  the  colony  to  hension  of  an  English  invasion,  which  took 
the  principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  place  in  the  following  month.  In  Feb.  1794, 
then  in  v(^e  in  the  mother  country.  The  ap-  the  national  convention  at  Paris  confirmed  this 
plication  Si  those  principles  it  was  intended  act  of  the  commissioners,  and  formally  guaran- 
shoold  be  confined  exdnsively  to  the  whites,  tied  the  freedom  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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French  colony.  Ke&ntiinetLo  English  conquer-  salines  assmned  (Oct  8,  1804)  the  title  of 
ed  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  island,  took  Jacques  I.,  emperor  of  Hayti ;  but  has  reign 
the  capital,  Port  an  Prince,  and  besieged  the  was  troublous  and  brief^  and  terminated  in  * 
governor,  Gen.  Laveauz,  in  Port  de  Paiz,  the  military  conspiracy  on  Oct.  17,  1806.  Hayti 
last  stronghold  of  the  French,  who  were  re-  was  now  divided  among  several  chieftaiDS,  the 
duoed  to  extremities  by  famine  and  disease.  At  priucipal  of  whom  were  Ohristophe  in  the  north- 
tbisjnnoture  the  blacks,  led  by  ToussaintL'Oo-  west  and  P6tion  in  the  south-west.  The  £. 
vertnre,  relying  on  the  proclamation  of  eman-  part  of  the  island  was  repossessed  by  Spain, 
cipation,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  French  gover-  In  1807  Ohristophe  was  appointed  chi^  maffis- 
Dor.  The  siege  of  Port  de  Paix  was  raisM,  the  trate  for  life ;  but  in  1811,  having  become  dis- 
Spaniards  driven  back,  and  after  a  long  contest,  satisfied  with  his  present  honors,  he  changed 
during  which  Toussaint  was  appoint^  by  the  his  title  to  that  of^king,  calling  himself  Henri 
French  authorities  commander-in-chief  of  the  I.,  and  had  the  kingly  office  made  hereditary  in 
army,  the  "Rngliah  in  1797  were  expelled  from  his  family.  P6tion  continued  to  act  as  presi- 
the  island,  the  whole  of  which,  by  the  treaty  dent  of  the  south-west  until  May,  1818,  when 
with  Spain  concluded  at  Basel,  July  22, 1795,  he  died,  universally  lamented  by  his  people, 
now  belonged  to  France.  Under  the  energetic  On  the  other  hand,  Ohristophe  by  his  arbitrary 
administration  of  Toussaint  L'Overture,  who  acts  provoked  the  vengeance  of  his  subjects, 
was  now  virtually  eovemor  of  the  whole  island,  and  shot  himself  during  a  revolt  against  his  au- 
peace  was  restore^  commerce  and  agriculture  thority  in  Oct.  1820 ;  and  having  ruled  as  a 
revived,  the  whites  were  protected  and  their  desppt,  his  memory  was  as  universally  execrated 
estates  restored  to  them,  and  a  constitution  as  Uiat  of  his  republican  compeer  was  beloved, 
for  the  colony  adopted,  acknowledging  the  au-  Beyer,  who  had  succeeded  Potion  in  power, 
thority  of  France,  but  making  no  distinction  be-  now  united  all  the  governments  of  the  west, 
tween  the  citizens  on  account  of  race  or  color,  and  ruled  over  the  whole  Haytien  territory. 
In  1801,  however,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  The  retrocession  of  the  eastern  colony  had  been 
first  consul,  resolved  to  restore  slavery  in  St  made  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  sovem- 
Domingo.  The  French  legislature  at  Paris  de-  ment ;  but  it  was  never  fully  acquiesced  in  by 
creed  its  restoration  by  a  vote  of  212  to  66.  the  inhabitants,  and  its  possession  by  Spain  had 
An  expedition,  consisting  of  56  ships  of  war  and  since  been  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  prox- 
30,000  veteran  soldiers  under  Gen.  Lederc,  was  imity  of  a  tree  republic,  separated  only  by  a 
sent  to  enforce  this  decree.  The  army  landed  conventional  line,  was  also  fraught  with  danger, 
at  Samana  in  Feb.  1802,  the  campaign  was  com-  and  encouragement  to  revolt  was  not  otherwise 
menced,  and  fought  with  various  success  until  wanting.  At  length  the  people  determined 
May  1,  when  a  truce  was  concluded.  During  to  be  as  free  and  independent  as  their  neigh- 
this  cessation  of  arms,  Toussaint  L^Overture  bora,  and  on  Nov.  80, 1821,  threw  off  the  Span- 
was  himself  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  ish  yoke  and  declared  their  country  a  republic. 
France,  where  he  died  in  April,  1803.  Indig-  Profiting  by  the  dissensions  that  followed, 
nant  at  this  act,  the  negroes  rallied  and  im-  Boyer,  the  Haytien  president,  now  invaded  the 
mediately  renewed  hostuities ;  the  command  disturbed  country,  and  in  1822  united  the  whole 
devolved  on  Dessalines,  who  prosecuted  the  island  under  his  government  Hitherto  France 
war  with  vigor  and  success  ;  and  the  yellow  had  not  acknowied^  the  independence  of  its 
fever,  having  broken  out  in  the  French  army,  former  colony;  but  in  1825  the  recognition  was 
became  a  more  fearfol  and  fatal  antagonist  than  agreed  to,  pn  the  condition  that  Ha^tl  should 
the  marshalled  negroes.  Inthemidst  of  thisca-  pay  150.000,000  (subsequently  reduced  to  90,- 
laoiity  Leclero  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  com-  000,000;  francs,  as  an  Indemnity  for  the  losses 
mand  by  Gen.  Bochambeau.  The  first  act  of.  of  Uie  French  colonists  durmg  the  revolution, 
this  general  was  the  renewal  of  the  armistice,  Boyer  retained  the  presidency  until  1842,  when 
but  it  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  the  a  revolution  broke  out  against  his  power  and 
blacks  continued  to  receive  reinforcements  and  compelled  him  to  flee ;  and  soon  liter  the  inhab- 
the  fever  raged  violently,  and  to  add  to  his  em-  itants  of  the  east  rose  against  the  Haytiens^ 
barraasment  an  English  fleet  appeared  off  the  overpowered  them,  and  in  1844  (Feb.  2)  form- 
coast  When  the  period  for  which  the  armis^  ed  themselves  into  an  independent  state  under 
tioe  had  been  proclaimed  expired,  his  army  was  the  style  of  the  Dominican  republic.  The  pree- 
reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men,  powerless  for  idency  of  Hayti  fell  to  Herrard  Riviere,  who 
either  offence  or  defence,  and  was  soon  after  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  agiunst 
driven  into  Oape  Haytien,  where  on  Nov.  80,  the  revolted  province,  but  was  soon  (AprU  9) 
1803,  the  French  general  capitulated  to  the  compelled  to  retire  within  his  own  borders 
commander  of  the  English  squiadron.  On  Jan.  His  disgraceful  retreat  was  avenged  by  a  decree 
1, 1804,  the  Haytiens  formally  asserted  their  in-  of  banishment.  His  successor,  Guerrier,  died 
dependence ;  and  Dessalines^  who  had  conduct-  in  less  than  a  year  i^r  his  elevation  to  power; 
ed  the  war  to  its  dose,  was  appointed  governor  he  was  succeeded  by  Pierrot,  but  the  election 
for  life.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  sim-  of  this  patriot  was  scarcely  completed  before  he 
pie  title  allotted  to  his  station,  and  in  imita-  became  disgusted  with  the  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  Bonaparte,  who  had  6  months  before  tion  of  the  ^vemment  and  retired  into  private 
grasped  the  unperial  sceptre  of  France,  De»-  life ;  and  his  successor,  Gen.  Bich6,  died  before 
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he  had  fairly  entered  npon  his  duties.    In  1847  HAYWOOD.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  border- 

Fanstin  Sonlonqne  was  indncted  into  power,  ing  on  Tenn.,  and  watered  by  Big  Pigeon  river ; 

The  new  president,  following  np  the  policy  of  area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,074,  of 

hispredecessorsywnich  had  been  interrupted  by  whom  418  were  slaves.    It  lies  between  the 

80  many  casualties,  renewed  the  attempt  to  sub-  Blue  Ridge  and  Iron  monntain,  and  has  a  rough 

jugate  the  eastern  republic,  and  actually  carried  surface  with  fertile  river  bottoms.  The  produc- 

into  its  territory  an  army  of  6,000  men.    He  tions  in  1860  were  278,221  bushels  of  Indian 

was  opposed  by  Santana  with  only  400  men,  com,  40,806  of  oats,  12,704  of  wheat,  8,660  lbs. 

and  signally  defeated  at  Las  Carreras  on  the  of  tobacco,  and  66,406  of  butter.    There  were 

river  Ocoa,  ApHl  21, 1849.    On  his  return  to  10  gristmills,  6  saw  mills,  26  ohurcheS)  and  824 

the  capital  he  not  omy  managed  by  his  natur^  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  county 

cunning  to  evade  the  consequence  of  his  fail-  was  divided  in  1860  to  form  Jackson.    Capital, 

ure,  but  succeeded  in  concentrating  in  his  own  Waynesville.    II.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  drained 

hands  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  the  by  the  Hatchee  and  the  S.  fork  of  Forked  Deer 

government,  and  so  dispensed  it  as  to  attach  to  river ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 17,2i59, 

Imself  a  strong  party,  by  means  of  which  he  of  whom  8,498  were  slaves.    It  has  an  even 

was  soon  after  enabled  to  assume  the  imperial  surface,  and  a  fertile,  well  cultivated  soil.    The 

dignity.    On  Aug.  26  of  the  same  year  he  productions  in  1860  were  764,610  bushels  of 

ascended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Faustin  I.,  Indian  com,  20,967  of  wheat,  67,276  of  oats, 

and  caused  the  constitution  to  be  altered  to  67,971  of  sweet  potatoes,  16,967  bales  of  cotton, 

meet  the  changed  circumstances  of  affairs^  and  and  121,476  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  12  grist 

to  consolidate  his  power,  he  surrounded  him-  mills,  2  saw  mills,  24  churches,  and  270  pupils 

self  by  a  court  composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  attending  public  schools.   Capital,  Brownsville, 

dukes,  counts,  barons,  &o.,  and  established  two  HAZARD,  a  game  at  dice,  which  requires, 

orders  of  knighthood,  that  of  St.  Faustin  and  the  much  calculation,  and  at  which  any  number  of 

legion  of  honor.    He  was  subsequently  crowned  persons  may  play.    The  person  who  takes  the 

with  great  pomp.    His  policy,  thus  supported  box  and  dice  throws  a  chance  for  the  company, 

by  his  nobles,  became  despotic,  and  his  habits  or  a  main,  which  must  be  not  less  than  4  nor 

too  expensive  for  the  condition  of  the  country,  more  than  9.    He  must  therefore  keep  throw- 

His  robberies  from  the  public  treasury  were  ing  till  h^  brings  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  or  9.    The  term 

also  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  sent  out  of  nick  is  applied  to  the  company^s  chance  when- 

the  country  for  security  against  future  reclama-  ever  7  or  8  is  twice  thrown  in  succession,  or 

tions.    At  length,  however,  the  burden  became  whenever  7  or  8  is  followed  by  11  or  12 ;  it  is 

intolerable,  and  in  the  height  of  his  power  his  also  applied  whenever  any  number,  which  is  not 

career  was  arrested.    In  Jan.  1869,  a  revolt  was  that  of  the  company's  chimce,  is  followed  by  the 

raised  by  one  of  his  own  generals,  Fabre  Gef-  same  number  directly  afterward.    The  person 

frard.  who  was  instantly  supported  by  the  whole  who  throws,  or  the  caster,  wins  his  stakes  when- 

population.  Finding  that  not  even  his  own  para-  ever  he  throws  a  nick.  ^Vhoever  chooses  to  lay 

sites  and  soldiers  were  base  enough  to  do  him  fur-  some  money  with  the  caster  puts  it  upon  the 

ther  service,  the  guilty  emperor  sought  refbge  table  within  a  circle  reserved  for  that  purpose, 

on  board  an  Engli^  ship,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica.  Kext^  after  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 

The  republic  was  again  proclaimed,  and  Gef-  caster,  he  knocks  the  box  upon  the  table  at  the 

frard  assumed  the  chief  authority,  with  the  title  money  of  the  person  with  whom  he  wishes  to 

of  president.    In  Sept.  1869,  a  band  of  oonspir-  bet,  or  mentions  his  name.    It  is  optional  with 

ators  attempted  his  assassination,  but  succeeded  the  person  who  bets  with  the  caster  to  bar  any 

only  in  murdering  his  daughter,  who  was  shot  throw  which  he  may  cast^  provided  neither  of 

through  a  window  of  her  father's  house.    The  the  dice  is  seen ;  if  one  die  should  be  discovered, 

guilty  parties  were  soon  apprehended  and  ex-  the  caster  must  throw  the  other  to  it,  unless  the 

ecuted.    Since  the  defeat  of  Soulouque  by  the  throw  is  barred  in  proper  time.  The  person  who 

Dominicans,  a  truce  has  existed  between  the  throws  a  succession  of  mains  undoubtedly  wins ; 

two  governments  which  possess  this  island;  it  but  his  success  is  only  a  matter  of  chance, 

is  now  probable  that  a  permanent  peace  may  be  whereas  he  who  secures  the  best  odds  by  cal- 

established.    Hay  ti  was  the  aboriginal  name  of  culation  succeeds  by  his  powers  of  mathemat- 

the  i^nd,  and  signifies  mountainous ;  it  was  ical  application.    This  game  has  been  called  the 

restored,  after  a  disuse  for  800  years,  by  Des-  •'arithmetic  of  dice." 

salines.    (See  DoiamoAN  Repubuo.)  HAZEL,  a  small  bush,  which  grows  in  neg- 

HAYWARD,  Abraham,  an  English  writer  lected  thickets,  producing  catkins  and  small 

and  translator,  born  about  1800.    His  works  fertile  flowers  upon  the  same  branches,  suc- 

are :  ••  Statutes  founded  on  the  Common  Law  ceeded  by  a  sweet-kernelled  nut.    There  are 

Reports"  (London,  1882) ;  a  prose  translation  two  species  common  to  the  northern  United 

of  Goethe's  "  Faust"  (1888-'47) ;  translation  of  States,  the  common  or  wild  hazel  and  the  ros- 

Savigny's  "Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legisla-  trate  or  beaked  hazel.    (See  Filbbst.) 

tion and  Jurispradence" (1889) ;  "Law  regarding  HAZLITT,  William,  an  English  author,  bora 

Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife"  in  Maidstone,  April  10, 1778,  died  in  London, 

(1846) ;  "  Juridical  Tracts"  (1866) ;  "  Biograph-  Sept.  18, 1880.    His  father,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 

iofd  and  Critical  Essays"  (1858).  man  who  was  settled  for  a  short  time  in  the 
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Uiiited  States  daring  Haditt's  childhood,  sent  HEAD,  Sib  Edmund  Walksb,  a  British  an- 
him  to  the  Unitarian  college  at  Hackney  to  be  thor  and  statesman,  born  in  Maidstone,  Kent, 
educated  for  the  ministry.  Bat  Hazlitt  had  a  in  1805.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after 
taste  for  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  art,  considerable  experience  in  the  public  service  was 
which  he  cnltavatea  to  the  neglect  of  his  the-  appointed  in  1847  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
ological  studies,  and  upon  leaving  college  he  Brunswick,  an  office  which  he  held  until  Sept. 
determined  to  become  a  painter.  He  painted  1854,  when  he  succeeded  the  earl  of  Elgin  as 
portraits  with  tolerable  success,  but  finding  he  governor-general  of  Canada.  As  an  author  he 
was  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  standard  which  has  written  learnedly  on  art,  and  has  also  edit- 
he  had  set  for  himself,  he  renounced  the  art  and  ed,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  Kugler's  *^  Hand- 
embarked  in  a  literary  career.  In  1805  appeared  Book  of  Painting :  the  Grerman,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
his  essay  on  "  The  JPrinciples  of  Human  Ac-  Spanish,  and  French  Schools"  (2  vols.,  1854). 
tion"  (8vo.,  London),  which  he  always  considered  HEAD,  Sib  Gbobgb,  an  English  author,  bom 
one  of  his  best  literary  performances.  Thence-  near  Rochester,  Kent,  in  1782,  died  in  London, 
forth  his  principal  support  was  derived  from  his  May  2, 1855.  He  was  attached  to  the  coramis- 
contributions  to  the  periodicals  and  his  occasion-  sariat  department  of  the  British  army  during 
al  publications  and  lectures.  He  became  aregu-  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  all 
lar  contributor  to  several  London  newspapers  the  great  battles ;  he  also  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
of  political  articles  and  theatrical  and  art  criti-  and  the  Canadas.  He  wrote  several  works  illus- 
cisms,  the  latter  of  which,  notwithstanding  a  trating  his  experiences  in  the  military  service, 
frequent  tendency  to  prejudice  and  paradox,  are  of  which  that  entitled  *^  Forest  Scenes  and  In- 
remarkable  for  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the  cidents  in  the  Wilds  of  North  America^*  is  the 
subiect,  and  for  the  earnestness,  boldness,  and  best  known.  He  also  published  a  "  Home 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  written.  These,  Tour,"  in  2  parts  (reprinted  as  one  work  in 
with  his  criticisms  on  titerature  and  literary  2  vols.,  1840),  and  *'Kome,  a  Tour  of  Many 
men,  constitute  his  chief  daim  to  remembrance.  Days"  (1 849).  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
Among  his  beet  known  works  are :  ^^  Characters  the  ^^  Quarterly  Review." — Sib  Fkancis  Bond, 
of  Shakespeare^s  Plays"  (8vo.,  London,  1817);  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  an  English  author, 
«  A  View  of  the  English  Stage"  (1818) ;  "  Leo-  bom  near  Rochester  in  1798.  While  an  officer 
tures  on  the  English  Poets"  (1818)  ;  ^  Lectures  in  the  engineers  he  received  from  a  mining 
on  the  English  Ck>mic  Writers"  (1819) ;  "  Table  company  an  invitation  to  explore  the  gold  and 
Talk"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1821) ;  '^  Lectures  on  the  Lit-  silver  mines  of  South  America,  between  Bue- 
erature  of  tiie  Elizabethan  Age"  (1821);  ^'The  nos  Ayres  and  the  Andes.  He  arrived  in 
Spirit  of  the  Age"  (1825),  containing  oomments  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
on  the  leading  pablic  chiuracters  of  tiie  day ;  an  completed  the  work,  having  crossed  the  pampas 
essay  on  the  nne  arts  in  the  **  Encydopiedia  4  times  and  the  Andes  twice,  and  ridden  np- 
Britannica ;"  and  the  ''  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona-  ward  of  6,000  mOes.  most  of  the  time  nnaccom- 
parte"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  the  last  intended  to  panied.  His  **  Rongn  Notes,"  published  after  his 
be  his  chi^  work,  and  dictated  by  enthusi-  return  to  En^and,  give  a  graphic  description 
astic  admiration  of  his  subject  In  1886  ap-  of  his  expedition.  In  Nov.  1885,  he  was  ap- 
peared his  ^'Literary  Remains,"  with  a  notice  of  pointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
nis  life  by  Ids  sod,  and  thoughts  on  his  genias  and  held  office  during  the  insurrection  of  1837, 
and  writings  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Sergeant  after  which  he  returned  home  and  published  a 
Talfoord  (2  vols.  6vo.).  Hazlitt's  free  com-  narrativein  which  he  justified  the  measures  he 
ments  upon  living  authors  made  hidi  many  ene-  had  taken  against  the  insurgents.  As  an  author 
mies,  and  his  life  seems  to  have  been  passed  in  Sir  Francis  Head  is  widely  known  by  his  '*  Bub- 
ceaseless  literary  labors,  although  his  receipts  bles  from  tiie  Brunnen  of  Nassau,"  **  Life  of 
were  frequentiy  large.  He  was  married  in  1808,  Bruce,  the  African  Traveller  "  "  Fagot  of  French 
and  divorced  in  1828,  and  in  the  sucoeeding  year.  Sticks,"  and  **  Fortnight  in  Ireland."  He  is  an 
was  again  married.  He  lived  in  London  during  amusing  tourist,  and  records  scenes  and  char- 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  in  a  house  in  West-  acters  with  a  minuteness  emially  removed  from 
minster  once  occupied  by  Milton. — ^William,  tediousness  or  monotony,  tie  ei^oys  a  pension 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  about  1810,  chiefly  of  £100  for  his  services  to  literature, 
known  in  the  world  of  letters  by  editions  of  HEADLEY,  Joel  Ttleb,  an  American  au- 
80^  of  his  flaither's  works,  an  edition  of  the  thor,  bom  in  Walton,  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
writings  of  De  Foe  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1840),  transiA-  80, 1814  He  was  graduated  at  Union  college 
tions  of  Michelet's  '*  Roman  Republic,"  Gnizot's  in  1889,  studied  at  the  Auburn  theolodcal  semi- 
"^  History  of  the  English  Revolution"  (12mo.,  nary,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  New  York,  and 
1845)  and  "  History  of  Civilization"  (3  vols,  was  pastor  for  2  years  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
12mo.,  1846),  Thierry^s  ''  History  of  the  Ck>n-  Obliged  by  the  failure  of  his  health  to  abandon 
quest  of  Enygland  by  the  Normans"  (2  vols,  his  profession,  he  travelled  in  Europe  in  1842-^8, 
12mo.,  1847),  and  Huc^s  '*  Travels  in  Tartary,  and  after  his  return  published  two  volumes  enti- 
Thibet,  and  Chioa"  (1852) ;  and  an  edition  of  tied  ''  Letters  from  Italy,"  and  '*  The  Alps  and 
Johnson^s  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  with  additions,  the  Rhine"  (New  York,  1840),  which  were  re- 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  close  of  the  last  oeived  with  favor.  Applying  himself  to  litera- 
generation  (4  vols.  12mo.,  1854).  tare,  he  published  '^Napoleon  and  his  Mar- 
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glials"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1846),  a  work  troted  as  far  as  the  Ooppennino  river,  which 

written  for  effect,  and  which  has  attained  a  he  descended  abont  80  mues  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 

great  degree  of  popnlaritj.    It  was  followed  in  thus  determining  the  po68ibilit7  of  reaching  the 

the  same  year  by  the  *'  Sacred  Mountains,"  and  northern  coast  of  America.    He  was  promoted  - 

in  the  following  year  by  *^  Washington  and  his  for  these  services,  and  in  1787  returned  finfdly 

Generals"  (2  vols.).  His  melodramatic  treatment  to  England.    In  1795  appeared  his  "Journey 

of  sacred  subjects  in  the  former  work  was  much  from  tlie  Prince  of  WaIes*s*Fort,  in  Hudson's 

criticized.    Among  his  later  publications  are  Bay,  to  the  Northern  Ocean;  undertaken  by 

lives  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Winfield  8cott,  An-  order  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  Dis- 

drew  Jackson,  and  Washington ;  "  Adirondack,  covery  of  Copper  Mines^  a  North- West  Passage, 

or  Life  in  the  Woods"  (1849) ;   the  "  Impe-  &c.,  in  the  Years  1769, 1770,  1771,  and  1772" 

rial  Guard  of  Napoleon  from  Marengo  to  Wa-  (4to»^ London). 

terloo"  (1852),  founded  on  a  popular  French        H£AEN£,  Thomas,  an  English  antiquary 

history  by  E.  M.  de  St.  Hilaire ;  a  '^  History  of  and  author,  born  at  White  Waltham,  Berkshire, 

theSecond  War  between  England  and  the  Unit-  in  1678,  died  June  10,  1786.    He  was  gradu- 

ed  States"  (2  vols.,  1858) ;  ^^  Sacred  Scenes  and  ated  at  Oxford  in  1699,  and  became  janitor  of 

Characters;"  and  ^^Life  of  General  Havelock"  the  Bodleian  library  in  1701,  and  in  1712  sec- 

(1859).    Mr.  Headley  resides  near  New  burg  on  ond  librarian.    Three  years  later  he  was  ap- 

the  Hudson  river.    In  1854  he  was  elected  a  pointed  architypographus  of  the  university  and 

representative  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1855  esquire  beadle  of  civU  law ;  but  being  a  strong 

was  chosen  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  for  Jacobite,  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  resign 

the  term  of  2  years  ending  Dec.  81, 1857.  his  ofSces,  from  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 

HEALY,  Geobob   Peteb   Alexandeb,   an  allegiance  to  George  I.    Throughout  his  life  he 

American  painter,  born  in  Boston  in  1808.    He  continued  to  entertain  opinions  hostile  to  the 

went  to  Paris  about  1886,  where  he  remained  house  of  Hanover,  and  frequently  introduced 

several  yeai*s,  alternating  his  residence  there  them  irrelevantly  into  the  prefaces  to  books 

with  occasional  visits  to  the  United  States,  which  he  edited.   His  plodding  industry,  as  well 

Among  the  pictures  executed  by  him  abroad  are  as  his  irritable  temper,  brought  upon  him  the 

portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marshal  Soulfc,  Gen.  ridicule  of  many  contemporary  satirists,  and 

Cass,  &c.    At  home  he  has  painted  Calhoun,  Pope  has  described  him  in  the  *'  Bunciad," 

Webster,  Pierce,  and  other  prominent  American  under  the  name  of  "Wormius,"  as  *^  in  closet 

statesmen.    He  has  occasionallyproduced  large  close  ypent,  ....  on  parchment  scraps  yfed." 

historical  pictures,  of  which  "  Webster's  BepTy  Among  Hearne's  most  valuable  publications, 

to  Hayne,"  illustrating  a  well  known  scene  in  which  amount  to  over  40,  and  the  greater  part 

American  legislative  history,  was  completed  in  of  which  were  printed  by  subscription  at  Ox- 

1851,  and  now  hangs  in  Faneuil  hall  in  Boston,  ford,  are  the  '^  Life  of  jSlfred  the  Great,"  from 

At  the  great  exhibition  of  Paris  in  1855  he  Sir  John  Spelman's  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian 

exhibited  a  series  of  13  portraits  and  a  large  library  (8vo.,  1709) ;  Leland's  *^  Itinerary"  (9 

picture  representing  Franklin  urging  the  claims  vols.  8vo.,  1710-^12) ;  Leland's  "  Cbllectanea" 

of  the  American  colonies  before  Louis  XYL,  (6  vols.  8vo.,  1715),  d^. 
for  which  he  received  a  medal  of  the  2d  class.        HEART,  a  hollow  muscular  organ  placed  in 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Healy  has  resided  in  Chicago,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  between  the  lungs  and 

and  among  his  most  recent  works  is  a  portrait  above  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from 

of  President  Buchanan.  the  stomach.    It  is  somewhat  conical  in  shape, 

HEARD,  a  W.  co.  of  Ga.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  the  axis  of  ^he  cone  being  directed  obliquely 

and  intersected  by  the  Chattahoochee  river;  from  its  upper  extremity  downward  and  forward 

area,  286  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  6,955,  of  whom  to  the  lefL    The  base  of  the  cone  is  the  upper 

2,829  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well  part  of  the  heart ;  its  apex  is  the  lower.    The 

wooded  with  oak,  hickory,  and  pine.    Grold,  ^reat  mass  of  the  heart  is  behind  the  sternum 

lead,  and  iron  have  been  found,  and  the  soil  is  m  the  middle  of  the  chest,  but  the  apex  extends 

generally  rich.    The  productions  in  1850  were  into  the  left  side  of  this  cavity.    The  upper 

265,242  bushds  of  Indian  com,  85,034  of  oats,  border  of  the  heart  is  just  bdiind  a  line  that 

41,854  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,884  bales  of  would  unite  the  third  costal  cartilages ;   the 

cotton.    There  were  24  churches  and  408  pu-  apex  of  this  organ  corresponds  to  the  interspace 

pils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  real  between  the  cartilages  of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs, 

estate  in  1856,  $888,083.    Capital,  Franklin.  nearly  2  inches  below  the  left  nipple.    In  the 

HEAHING.    See  Acousnoa,  and  Eab.  adult,  the  heart  is  about  5  inches  in  length,  8^ 

HEARNE,  Samitel,  an  English  explorer,  in  breadth,  and  2^  in  the  antero-posterior  ^am- 
bom  in  London  in  1745,  died  in  1792.  In  early  eter.  The  weight  of  the  heart  varies  accord- 
life  he  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Hood,  but  ing  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  7  years^  war  he  en-  portion  usually  is  nearly  1  to  170  in  males  and 
tered  the  employment  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  1  to  150  in  females.  According  to  most  anat* 
company,  at  whose  request  he  made  several  omists,  it  averages  from  10  to  12  ounces  in  the 
journeys  into  the  northern  regions  of  British  adult  male,  and  from  8  to  10  in  the  female ;  but 
AmericainquestofaN.W.  passage  and  of  mines  Bouillaud  says  the  average  weight  in  adults 
of  the  precious  metals.    In  1770-71  he  peno-  is  only  a  liUle  more  than  8  ounces.    In  old 
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age  it  18  laiiger  than  in  middle  life. — ^The  the  base  or  at  the  apex  of  the  heart  The  right 
heart  is  essentiallj  composed  of  4  cavities  or  ventricle  is  somewhat  pyramidal,  and  the  other 
chambers;  the  two  upper  ones  are  the  anrioles,  conical.  The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the 
the  lower  ones  are  the  ventricles.  The  an-  right,  and  forms  almost  alone  the  apex  of  the 
ricles  receive  the  blood  brought  bj  the  veins  heart.  The  right  ventricle  is  often  called  ante- 
to  the  heart,  and  the  ventricles  are  the  parts  rior,  on  account  of  its  being  placed  almost  en- 
from  which  the  blood  is  sent  to  the  various  tirely  in  front  of  the  other.  In  the  two  ven- 
organs.  The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood  trides  we  have  to  study  nearly  similar  parts, 
from  the  whole  body  except  the  lungs,  and  the  which  are  the  openings,  the  valves,  and  a  pecu- 
left  auricle  the  blood  from  the  lungs.  (See  Cib-  liar  apparatus  chiefly  destined  to  move  some  of 
cuLATioN.)  In  adults  the  two  anricles  have  no  the  valves.  Two  openings  exist  in  eadi  ven- 
communication  with  one  another,  but  both  tride,  the  auriculo-ventriculiur  and  the  opening 
have  a  laree  aperture  of  communication  with  of  the  two  princioal  arteries  of  the  body.  The 
the  ventricles.  Their  walls  are  much  thinner  anriculo-ventricular  opening  is  the  aperture  of 
than  those  of  the  ventricles ;  they  are  both  in  communication  between  the  auricles  and  ven- 
continuity  with  the  largest  veins  of  the  body,  trides;  the  larger  opening  bdongs  to  the  right 
The  right  auride  is  the  larger  and  thinner ;  ventricle.  These  two  openings  are  nearly  an 
it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  two  veufo  cavss,  inch  in  diameter ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a 
united  with  the  right  ventricle  and  separated  ring  of  fibrous  tissue,  to  which  are  attached  the 
from  the  left  auride  by  a  muscular  wall.  Many  valves  which  will  be  described  below.  In  the 
openings  may  be  seen  on  the  internal  surface  right  or  anterior  ventride  we  find  the  opening 
of  this  auricle :  1,  on  the  posteiior  and  inferior  of  the  pnlroonary  artery,  which  is  in  front  or 
part,  the  very  large  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  the  aurioulo- ventricular  aperture,  near  the  wall 
cava ;  2,  on  the  upper  and  fVont  part,  the  superior  which  separates  the  two  ventricles  (the  9^tum 
vena  cava;  8,  ontheposterior  and  lower  part,  the  tentricuifrum).  In  the  left  ventricle  is  the 
coronary  sinus  by  which  the  blood  returns  from  opening  of  the  aorta,  in  ftont  and  to  the  right 
the  substance  of  the  heart;  4,  between  the  ofthe anriculo-ventricular  aperture.  The  semi- 
right  auricle  and  the  corresponding  ventride,  lunar  valves  surround  the  orifices  of  the  aorta 
the  anriculo-ventricular  opening;  6,  many  mi-  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  each  of  which 
nute  apertures  through  which  a  number  of  they  conidst  of  8  semicircular  folds  of  the  endo- 
small  veins  throw  blood  into  the  auricles.  In  eardiumj  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities 
the  right  auricle  of  the  adult  we  find  several  of  the  heart,  with  an  addition  of  fibrous  tissue, 
parts  which  are  vestiges  of  the  foetal  heart ;  for  Between  each  valve  and  the  corresponding  part 
instance,  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  is  much  of  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  there  is  a  pouch 
diminisbed ;  the  fosaa  ovaliSy  usually  a  simple  due  to  a  partial  dilatation  of  these  vessels.  The 
depression  on  the  interauricnlar  walls,  where  valves  have  an  upper  border  (the  free  one), 
an  opening  exists  in  the  foetal  heart,  which  may  which  is  straight,  and  a  lower  or  adherent  one, 
remain  in  adults  and  allow  a  mixture  of  the  which  is  convex.  The  other  system  of  valves 
black  and  the  red  blood.  Both  the  right  and  found  in  the  heart  differs  in  its  two  ventricles ; 
left  aurides  have  an  appendix,  the^  shape  of  in  the  right  one  the  system  is  composed  of  8 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  dog^s  ear.  triangular  segments,  and  in  the  left  of  only  2; 
The  muscular  walls  of  the  appendices  are  very  the  first  forms  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  second 
thin,  and  their  cavity  is  a  continuation  of  that  the  mitral  valve.  Both  are  oompceed  of  double 
of  the  auricles.  In  the  two  appendices  there  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  an  addition 
are  small  muscular  columns,  some  of  which  are  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  probably  of  some  mnscu- 
cylindrical,  running  transversely  across  the  inner  lar  fibres.  They  adhere  to  the  margin  ofthe 
surface  of  those  extremities  and  of  the  adjoin-  anriculo-ventricular  opening,  and  give  insertion 
ing  parts  of  the  auricles.  These  columns,  called  by  their  lower  surface  and  their  free  margin  to 
muKuli  peetiiiati,  on  account  of  their  resem-  a  number  of  tendinous  cords,  the  chorda  tendi' 
hlance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  are  more  Aumer*  nea.  The  disposition  of  the  various  parts  of 
008  and  larger  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  ap-  ihe  valvular  i^paratus  in  tlie  ventricles  is  such 
pendix.  The  left  auride  presents  5  openings;  that  when  these  two  muscular  pouches  contract 
one  is  the  aperture  conununicating  with  the  (which  action  is  called  systole),  the  blood  tend- 
corresponding  ventricle,  while  the  4  others  be-  ing  to  pass  by  the  4  openings  pushes  open  the 
long  to  the  pulmonary  veins.  These  last  open-  semUunar  valves  and  escapes  freely  by  the  two 
ings  are  placed  very  near  one  another,  and  arterial  trunks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  tri- 
sometimes,  instead  of  the  two  by  which  the  red  cuspid  and  mitral  valves  are  pushed  upward 
hlood  comes  from  the  left  lung  into  the  auricle,  and  prevent  the  reflux  of  this  liquid  into  the 
there  is  but  one  large  aperture  on  account  of  auricles.  The  reverse  tdces  place  at  the  time 
the  merging  of  the  two  left  pulmonary  veins,  of  dilatation  or  diastole  of  tne  ventricles ;  the 
The  two  ventricles  constitute  a  much  lamr  blood  tends  to  return  into  the  dilating  ventridea, 
portion  of  the  heart  than  the  auricles.  The  and  pushes  down  the  semilunar  valves,  which 
walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  notably  thicker  at  onoe  completely  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
than  those  of  the  right;  and  while  the  latter  ventricles;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mitral 
ventricle  is  thicker  near  its  base  than  elsewhere,  and  tiiouspid  valves  relax.  In  the  two  ven- 
the  left  one  is  thicker  in  its  middle  part  than  at  trides  a  laige  number  of  muscular  columns 
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(columna  eamea)  Are  found.    These  colamns  and  from  left  to  right  on  the  anterior  snrface. 

are  rounded,  and  originate  from  abnoet  all  the  The  bundles  of  fibres  belonging  properly  to 

parts  of  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  yentricles,  upon  but  one  of  the  yentrlcles  are  chiefij  transfer- 

vhich  they  interlace  in  all  directions.  There  are  sal  and  circular,  so  that  their  general  direction 

8  kinds  of  muscular  columns:  1,  those  which  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  fibres  common 

are  adherent  all  along  their  length  with  the  to  Doth  ventricles.    The  bundles  of  fibres  com- 

wall  of  the  ventricles;  2,  those  which  are  free  mon  to  the  two  auricles  are  transversely  placed 

in  their  middle  and  adherent  by  their  two  ex-  on  the  anterior  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  auri- 

tremities;  3,  those  which  adhere  by  one  ex-  cles.    The  bundles  belonging  properly  to  but 

tremity  to  the  ventricular  wall,  and  by  the  other  one  auricle  are  circular  or  spiral,  and  ti^ey  cross 

are  attached  to  tendinous  cords  inserted  upon  one  another  in  several  directions.     Around 

the  aurioulo-ventricular  valves.    The  heart  is  nearly  all  the  venous  or  other  openings  of  the 

covered  outside  by  two  membranes,  oonstitnting  heart  there  are  bundles  of  circular  fibres,  form- 

ihe  pericardium^  and  lined  inside  of  its  cavities  ing  a  kind  of  sphincter. — Two  arteries,  the  an- 

by  a  thin  membrane,  the  endocardium.    The  terior  and  the  posterior  coronary,  furnish  red 

pericardium  consists  of  a  strong  layer  of  fibrous  or  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart ; 

tissue  attached  to  the  fibrous  part  of  the  dia-  they  originate  in  the  aorta  near  its  origin.    The 

{>hragm  and  to  the  areolar  tissue  investing  the  veins  are  more  numerous,  as,  beside  the  great 

arge  blood  vessels  sprinjnng  from  the  heart,  cardiac  vein,  there  are  many  smiQler  ones.    The 

It  is  a  membranous  bag  fixing  the  position  of  nerves  of  the  heart  come  from  two  sources,  the 

the  heart.    The  inner  surface  of  this  fibrous  par  vagum  and  the  sympathetic.    A  peculiar  an- 

bag  is  lined  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  atomical  feature  of  the  heart  is  that  it  contains 

is  the  serous  pericardium,  extending  also  over  many  small  nervous  ganglia,  most  of  which 

the  outer  surface  of  the  heart,  which  it  covers  can  be  seen  only  with  &e  aid  of  a  microscope, 

entirely.     The  endocardium  is  an  extremely  — Like  all  the  other  muscles  of  living  animals, 

thin  membrane  which  lines  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  endowed  with  irritability,  «.  «.,  the 

the  heart,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  inner  or  power  of  contracting  after  excitation  or  stim- 

epithelial  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels.    It  ulation.    The  heart  is  among  the  organs  in 

is  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  epithelium,  which  irritability  lasts  longest  after  death.     It 

placed  upon  a  delicate  stratum  of  fine  fibres  of  is  not  true,  however,  that,  as  stated  by  many 

fibrous  tissue.    The  various  valves  of  the  heart  physiologists,  the  heart  is  tdways  the  last  organ 

are  chiefly  formed  by  folds  of  this  membrane. —  to  lose  its  vital  properties.    Fontana  showed 

The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  presents  sev-  that  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (those  of  the 

eral  interesting  characters.    In  man  and  the  limbs  and  trunk)  often  remain  irritable  longer 

higher  vertebrates  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  than  the  heart ;  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  shown 

variety  of  striated  or  stri}^  muscular  fibres,  that  the  iris,  the  diaphragm,  and  also  the  mus- 

but  the  stripes  are  less  marked  and  the  fibres  cles  of  the  limbs,  very  often  remain  much  longer 

thinner  than  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and  irritable  than  the  heart,  not  only  in  animals  but 

the  fibres  present  the  important  peculiarity  of  also  in  man.    The  cases  of  longest  duration  of 

branching  and  anastomosing  one  with  another,  irritability  after  death,  in  man,  recorded  by 

so  tibat  the  whole  muscular  fabric  of  the  ven-  Nysten,  are,  for  the  heart,  16^  hours,  and  for 

tricles  and  that  of  the  auricles  may  be  consid-  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  27  hours.    Carpenter, 

ered  as  two  complicated  and  inextricable  net-  with  almost  all  physiologists,  says  that  the  irri- 

works  of  muscular  fibres.    Another  peculiarity  tability  of  the  heart  is  much  less  speedily  de* 

of  the  heart  is,  that  there  is  no  areolar  tissue,  stroyed  in  cold  than  in  warm-blooded  animals, 

or  but  little,  between  the  fibres,  while  in  other  This  is  not  always  true.    Kemak  has  seen  irrita* 

muscles  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  bility  continue  two  days  in  the  heart  of  birds 

tissue  between  fascicles  of  fibres.    In  conse-  and  mammals ;  Brown-8^quard,  from  81  to  84 

quence  of  the  interlacement  of  the  fibres  of  hours  in  Guinea  pigs  and  rabbits,  and  53  hours 

the  heart,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  ascertain  their  in  dogis ;  and  M.  Y  ulpian,  58,  57,  and  even  more 

disposition ;  but  if,  instead  of  trying  to  follow  than  03^  hours  in  dogs.    So  far  as  we  know, 

upsmallfasciclesoffibres,  we  study  the  arrange-,  this  exceeds  the  greatest  duration  of  the  irri- 

ment  of  large  bundles  or  bands,  we  find  that  tability  of  the  heart  in  cold-blooded  animals, 

there  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  fibres  Most  physiologists,  also,  say  that  in  newly  born 

of  the  heart :  1,  those  belonging  to  the  two  animals  the  irritability  of  the  heart  lasts  longer 

ventricles  or  the  two  auricles ;  2,  those  which  after  death  than  in  adults.    This  is  true  only 

belong  only  to  one  of  these  pouches.     The  in  certain  circumstances,  and  especially  when 

bundles  common  to  the  two  ventricles  seem  to  the  temperature  of  the  newly  born  animal  has 

emerge  from  the  apex  and  to  cover  the  anterior  been  much  diminished  before  death.    Very 

and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  heart.    At  the  frequently  the  heart  remains  much  longer  irri- 

base  of  the  ventricles  many  of  them  are  in-  table  in  adults  than  in  newly  bom  creatures. — 

sorted  upon  the  fibrous  zone  placed  between  As  long  as  life  lasts  the  heart  has  movements 

these  pouches  and  the  auricles.    At  the  apex  which  afford  a  most  interesting  study.    We 

of  the  heart  these  bundles  partly  pass  inside  of  will  first  examine  the  circumstances  relating  to 

the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  partly  pass  obliquely  the  persistence  of  ^ese  movements  after  death, 

from  right  to  lefl  on  the  posterior  surface,  In  normal  conditions  the  two  auricles  contract 
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together,  and  push  the  blood  uito  the  yentri-  greatest  importance ;  we  mean  that  bj  which 

cles,  which,  after  haying  been  distended  hj  this  uie  heart's  action  is  completely  or  incompletely 

liquid,  contract  in  their  tnm  and  force  the  blood  stopped  at  once,  and  through  a  peculiar  agency 

into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta.    On  of  the  pu:  yagum,  one  of  the  nenres  of  the 

account  of  their  perfect  regularity  these  moye-  heart.    This  stoppage  of  the  rhythmic  moye- 

ments  are  called  rhythmical.    Whateyer  be  the  ments  of  the  heart  is  the  usual  cause  of  death 

cause  of  rhythmical  action  of  the  heart,  it  seems  when  it  occurs'snddenly  after  an  emotion,  after 

to  be  in  this  organ  itself^  as  when  the  heart  is  a  wound  (without  much  hemorrhage)  of  the 

taken  ont  of  the  chest  it  continues  to  moye  abdomen,  after  a  blow  on  the  cardiac  region, 

rhythmically.    £yen  parts  of  the  heart  sepa-  after  certain  injuries  to  the  medulla  oblongata 

rated  from  tiie  rest,  as  shown  first  by  Haller,  or  the  medulla  spinalis,  after  drinking  cold  water 

continue,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  to  haye  on  a  warm  day,  after  a  shower  bath,  &c.    It  is 

rhythmical  moyements.    The  moyements  of  in  this  way  also  that,  in  a  few  cases,  chloroform 

the  heart  may  persist  for  a  long  while  after  has  caused  death.    Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  aa- 

death.    Boyle  has  seen  them  continue  7  hours,  oertained  that  when  th9  heart  is  stopped  by 

and  Hooke  more  than  12  hours,  in  newly  bom  this  peculiar  influence  of  the  neryons  system, 

dogs;  H.  Yulpian  has  seen  the  auricles  of  a  it  is  usually  easy  to  set  it  in  action  again  by 

dog  moying  regularly  26^  hours  after  death,  mechanical  excitation  made  by  pressing  upon  it 

and  M.  Rousseau  states  that,  in  a  woman  decap-  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.    He  has  found 

itated  at  Rouen  in  1808,  the  4  parts  of  the  that  eyery  effort  of  dilatation  of  the  chest,  in 

heart  had  regular  contractions  and  relaxations  inspiration,  is  associated  with  some  retardation 

29  hours  after  death.     We'  feel  inclined  to  of  the  hearths  action.    Taking  notice  of  this 

doubt  the  correctness  of  this  statement  as  we  fact,  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 

find  that  the  rhythmical  moyements  of  the  yen-  most  important  fact  that  when  respiration  is 

tricles,  if  not  of  the  auricles,  had  ceased  entire-  not  free  the  moyements  of  the  heart  increase 

ly  in  less  than  one  or  two  hours  in  23  decapi-  in  frequency  and  energy,  it  seems  quite  rational 

tated   men,   obseryed   by  Nysten,    Rochard,  to  recommend,  as  was  done  empirically  by  an 

Brown-S^uard,  Harless,  KdUiker.  &c.     In  4  author  of  the  last  century,  to  stop  respiration 

criminals,  hanged  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  for  a  short  time  (half  a  minute  or  a  littie  more) 

the  moyements  of  the  heart  had  stopped  in  in  oases  of  syncope.    The  neryous  centres  may 

much  less  than  an  hour.    When  the  moyements  act  also  upon  the  heart  to  produce  an  augmen- 

of  the  heart  haye  ceased,  it  is  usually  possible  tation  or  a  disturbance  in  the  moyements  of  this 

for  a  time  to  reproduce  them.    Any  kind  of  oi^n ;  but  whether  these  modes  of  influence 

excitation,  such  as  a  puncture,  a  pressure,  the  are  direct  or  not  is  not  yet  positiyely  decided, 

influence  of  water,  of  acids,  of  alkalies,  of  neat,  It  is  certain,  howeyer,  that  at  least  in  many 

of  galyanism,  &c.,  may  renew  for  a  few  minutes  cases  it  is  through  a  disturbance  of  the  respirsr 

or  a  much  longer  time  the  regular  contractions  tory  function  that  an  increase  or  irregularities 

and  relaxations  of  the  heart.    We  haye  already  in  the  moyements  of  the  heart  are  produced, 

s^d  that  the  heart  may  haye  its  rhythmical  Most  of  the  German  physiologists  now  admit 

action,  although  separated   from   the   body,  that  the  cause  of  the  rhythmical  moyements  of 

and  tnerefore  depriyed  of  the  action  of  the  the  heart  is  a  peculiar  influence  exerted  by  small 

oerebro-spinal  axis.    We  may  add  that  the  re-  neryous  ganglions  that  are  found  in  this  organ, 

searches  of  Bidder  on  the  spinal  marrow,  and  But  it  seems  yery  improbable  that  the  rhythm 

those  of  Brown-S6quard  on  the  medulla  oblon-  of  the  heart's  action  depends  upon  those  small 

gata  and  the  rest  of  tiie  encephalon,  show  that  ganglions.    In  the  first  place,  the  heart  in  the 

the  extirpation  of  these  neryous  centres,  in  embryo,  before  the  formation  of  the  neryoua 

certain  animals,  does  not  necessarily  cause  system  in  its  tissues,  when  eyen  the  muscular 

death,  and,  still  more,  frequently  allows  life  and  fibres  are  not  yet  formed,  is  composed  of  cells, 

therefore  the  moyements  of  the  heart  to  con-  which  haye  regular  moyements ;  in  the  second 

tinue  for  many  months,  without  any  apparent  place,  the  yarious  yeins  in  the  neighborhood  of 

alteration.     Moreoyer,  it  is  well  known  that  the  heart,  altiiough  there  is  no  ganglion  in  them, 

the  heart  has  regular  moyements  during  the  haye  rhythmical  contractions,  as  was  well  shown 

intra-uterine  life  in  monsters  depriyed  of  any  by  Allison  of  Philadelphia ;  in  the  third  place, 

part  of  the  cerobro-spinal  centres.    It  seems,  all  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  body,  although 

therefore,  that  we  ought  to  reject  entirely  the  without  ganglions,  may,  as  shown  by  Brown-S^- 

yiews  of  Legallois  and  others,  who  considered  quard,  have  rhythmical  moyements. — ^Muscular 

the  spinal  cord  or  the  medulla  oblongata  as  the  irritability  in  the  heart,  as  eyery  where  else,  seems 

source  of  excitation  of  the  moyenftnts  of  the  to  depend  upon  a  peculiar  infiuence  of  blood, 

heart.    But  if  those  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  Ihe  moyements  of  tiie  heart,  therefore,  as  they 

axis  haye  not  the  function  which  was  attribut-  are  simple  manifestations  of  the  irritability  of 

ed  to  them,  they  have  undoubtedly  a  yery  great  tl^e  muscular  tissue  of  that  orsan,  depend  also 

influence  upon  the  heart,  either  to  stop  or  di-  upon  the  action  of  the  blood.    Experiments 

mmish,  or  to  increase  or  disturb,  its  rhyth-  made  by  Erichsen  show  that  ligatures  upon  the 

mical  action. — ^There  is  a  peculiar  influence  of  arteries  of  tlie  heart  lire  soon  followed  by  the 

the  neryous  system  upon  the  heart  which  is  cessation,  of  its  moyements.     More  decisiye 

still  insufficientiy  known,  although  it  is  of  the  facts  publi^ed  by  Brown-66quard  show  that 
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when  not  only  tho  moyements  bnt  also  the  irri-  the  heart  Is  felt  to  strike  in  its  normal  position^ 
tability'of  the  heart  have  ceased,  an  injection  are  our  sorest  guides.  Sach  cases  are  nsnaJly 
of  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries  may  restore  connected  with  undue  excitability  of  the  ner- 
both  the  irritability  and  Uie  movements  of  this  vous  system,  with  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
organ.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  exposi-  or  with  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  The  serous  sac 
tion  of  the  principal  views  of  the  cause  of  the  enveloping  the  heart  may  be  inflamed,  consti- 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  heart,  but  it  tuting  pericarditis.  The  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
seems  most  probable  that  this  cause  consists  in  ease  are  frequently  trifling ;  the  most  common 
a  peculiar  change  taking  place  in  the  muscular  is  pain  referred  to  the  cardiac  region  or  to  the 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  that  this  change  is  due  epigastrium,  and  extending  sometimes  towurd 
to  the  influence  of  certain  principles  existing  the  left  shoulder.  The  pulse,  often  quite  unaf- 
around  these  fibres. — ^Much  discussion  has  taken  fected,  may  be  frequent  and  irregular ;  dyspnoea 
place  concerning  the  direction  of  the  movements  is  not  commonly  marked,  though  in  rare  cases 
of  the  heart  Harvey  and  two  able  American  it  may  become  so  severe  that  the  patient  ia 
experimenters,  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore,  assert  unable  to  assume  the  recumbent  posture  (or- 
that  when  the  ventricles  oontraot  they  elongate  thopnoBa).  In  the  course  of  the  disease  lymph, 
and  their  apex  protrudes.  Most  other  physiolo-  is  effused,  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces  are 
gists  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  ventricles  roughened ;  afterward  serum  may  be  poured 
shorten.  These  two  statements  may  be  recon-  out,  distending  the  sac  of  the  pericardium, 
ciled ;  the  writer  has  seen  the  ventricles  short-  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  two  surfaces  of 
en  in  dogs  as  long  as  the  movements  of  the  the  pericardium  are  found  adherent,  thus  to  a 
heart  were  vigorous,  and  elongate  when  they  greater  or  less  extent  obliterating  its  cavity. 
became  feeble.  Carpenter  states  that  the  apex  Kheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  are  the  most 
of  the  ventricles  when  they  contract  describes  common  causes  of  pericarditis.  Sometimes  it 
a  spiral  curve  from  right  to  left  and  from  behind  arises  from  an  extension  of  inflammation  from 
forward.  The  truth  is  tiiat  it  is  from  left  to  the  neighboring  pleura,  and  it  may  result  trom 
right  that  the  point  is  directed.  Harvey  thought  external  injury.  For  Uie  diagnosis  of  pericar- 
that  the  heart,  at  the  time  of  the  ventrictuar  ditis  we  must  rely  mainly  on  the  physical  signs, 
contraction,  strikes  the  waU  of  the  chest  by  its  Early  in  the  disease  there  is  developed  over  the 
apex.  This  view  is  no  longer  admitted ;  almost  heart  a  friction  sound  commonly  double,  super- 
all  physiologists  think  that  it  is  by  the  middle  ficial,  limited  in  extent,  and  not  heard  along 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  right  ventricle  that  the  the  course  of  tlie  great  blood  vessels.  Where 
heart  strikes  the  breast  Strange  to  say,  it  is  the  disease  proceeds  on  to  efihsioo,  as  this  in- 
still a  debated  question  whether  the  beating  creases,  the  friction  sound  may  be  gradually  lost, 
takes  place  during  the  systole  or  contraction  of  at  the  same  time  that  the  area  of  the  heart's 
the  ventricles,  or  during  their  dilatation  or  dia-  dulness  as  discovered  by  percussion  is  markedly 
stole. — Two  sounds  accompany  the  movements  increased.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  uncommon 
of  the  heart ;  one  of  these  sounds,  known  as  disease,  and  in  itself  is  commonly  attended  with 
the  first,  is  dull  and  prolonged,  while  the  second  little  danger ;  when  however  the  inflammation 
is  sharp  and  short  The  first  sound  coexists  affects  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
with  the  beating  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation  affection  becomes  one  of  the  gravest  charac- 
of  arteries ;  the  second  is  produced  a  very  short  ter.  It  commonly  requires  little  treatment ;  the 
time  after  the  first  The  principal  cause  of  local  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  cardiac  re- 
these  sounds  is  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valves  gion,  and  the  enforcement  of  rest  with  proper 
of  the  heart.  The  first  sound  is  principally  due  regimen,  are  all  that  will  be  found  necessary; 
to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricu-  when  ef5ision  has  taken  place,  diuretics  may  be 
lar  valves  when  the  ventricles  contract ;  the  resorted  to ;  the  employment  of  mercurials  is 
second  sound  is  chiefiy  due  to  the  tension  of  the  advocated  by  many  practitioners.  Occasion- 
valves  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pul-  ally  pericarditis  is  of  tubercular  origin.  Tu- 
monary  artery.  Other  causes  add  their  action  bercles  deposited  beneath  the  pericardium  give 
totheprecedingfortheproductionof  these  two  rise  to.  inflammation,  and  the  plastic  matter 
sounds,  or  of  one  of  them ;  we  will  only  men*  exuded  becomes  a  nidus  for  a  new  forma* 
tion  the  impulse  of  the  heart  agiunst  the  wall  tion  of  tubercle.  Such  pericarditis  is  essen- 
of  the  chest,  the  muscular  contraction,  the  col-  tially  chronic,  and  like  tubercular  peritonitis  it 
lision  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  witb  each  may  exist  where  there  is  no  corresponding  de- 
other,  and  the  friction  of  this  liquid  against  velopment  of  tubercle  in  the  lung.  The  disease 
the  walls  of  the  heart  and  against  the  mouth  of  may  be  suspected  when  in  a  tuberculous  con- 
the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  (See  stitution  pl^ricardltis  arises  without  the  coex- 
Blood,  Oiroulation,  Pulbb,  &c.)^Dibbasss  istence  of  Bright's  disease  or  rheumatism,  or 
OF  THX  Hbakt.  The  heart  may  be  affected  pleuropneumonia,  or  without  the  reception  of 
with  violent  palpitation  or  with  irreguliy:!-  an  external  injury.  In  its  treatment  the  pa- 
ty  of  action  without  the  presence  of  organic  tient's  strength  should  be  early  supported,  and 
disease,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discrim-  while  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  cod 
inate  such  cases ;  the  absence  of  increased  dul-  liver  oil,  iodine,  and  the  preparations  of  iron 
ness  over  the  cardiac  region,  of  all  signs  of  val-  may  be  administered  witn  some  prospect  of 
▼ular  affection,  and  the  fiiot  that  the  point  of  h&ieht,^JEndaettrdUi».    The  lining  membrane 
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of  the  heart,  partkiilArly  in  the  course  of  acute  or  freqnenoj  of  the  pulse.  It  is  in  cases  of 
rheamatisiDf  is  liable  to  inflammation,  and  oon>  sach  degeneration  that  the  greater  number  of 
sequent  to  this  inflammation  the  valves  become  instances  of  rupture  of  the  heart  itself,  which 
thickened,  contracted,  or  deformed  by  the  depo-  sometimes  though  rarely  occucs,  are  to  be  found, 
sition  of  fibrinous  concretions  on  their  free  edges.  These  cases,  when  independent  pf  external  in* 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  not  well  jury,  occur  more  frequently  in  the  male  than  in 
marked ;  febrile  reaction,  some  local  uneasiness  the  female,  in  advanced  than  in  early  life.  The 
about  the  heart,  and  the  occurrence  of  murmur  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  is  to  be  sought 
at  the  apex  or  the  base,  are  those  most  com-  in  some  sudden  congestion  of  the  heart,  pro> 
monly  met  with.  Best,  regimen,  and  depletion  duced  by  violent  effort,  sudden  passion  or  emo^ 
are  the  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on.  £ndo-  tion,  the  shock  of  the  cold  bath,  or  other* 
carditis  in  itself  is  very  rarely  a  serious  com*  wise.  Death  is  commonly  immediate,  or  at  most 
plaint^  but  it  leaves  behind  it  valvular  disease,  is  delayed  but  a  few  hours.  .  Rupture  of  one  or 
the  valves  becoming  incompetent  to  the  perfect  more  of  the  ehardm  tendmem^  or  of  one  of  the 
performance  of  their  oflice.  either  opposing  the  valves,  though  still  rare,  occurs  more  frequently 
free  flow  of  the  Mood  in  its  proper  course,  or  than  rupture  of  the  heart  itself.  Faintness, 
permitting  its  regurgitation  into  the  cavity  from  precordial  anxiety,  palpitation,  and  irregularity 
which  it  had  Just  been  thrown  ;  and  this  again  of  the  pulse  come  at  the  moment  of  the  acci- 
leads  to  secondary  changes  in  the  structure  of  dent,  and  if  a  valve  be  injured  are  attended 
the  heart  itself.  When  a  valvular  murmur  is  with  the  murmur  diagnostic  of  the  ij^ury.— * 
once  produced,  it  remains  permanent  unless  it  The  heart  is  sometimes  affected  with  aneurism, 
becomes  inaudible  from  an  enfeebled  action  of  this  bein^  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
the  heart. — Hjfpertrophy  and  Dilatation.  The  left  ventricle.  It  may  consist  in  a  graduid  and 
general  mass  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  its  separate  uniform  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
parts,  are  liable  to  become  enlarged,  either  from  the  heart,  or  in  a  sudden  pinching  of  the  wall 
an  overgrowth  of  its  muscular  substance,  or  with  a  more  or  less  constricted  ormce.  Its  di- 
from  the  dilatation  of  its  cavities,  or  from  the  agnosis  is  obscure,  the  disease  presenting  few 
combination  of  both.  Both  alterations  produce  or  no  symptoms  unless  very  extensive,  when 
an  increased  area  of  cardiac  dulness,  and  in  the  symptoms  are  common  with  those  of  dila- 
hoth  the  apex  of  the  heart  strikes  below  and  tation  of  the  heart  The  patient  either  dies 
to  the  left  of  the  normal  point  In  hypertrophy  suddenly  from  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  or  is 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  heaving  and  forcible^  worn  out  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  circula- 
tbe  pulse,  if  there  be  no  valvular  complication,  tion  and  its  attendants,  congestion  and  efftision. 
fuU  and  strong,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  pro-  Occasionally  both  tubercle  and  cancer  attack 
longed;  while  in  dilatation  the  first  sound  is  the  heart,  but  only  as  part  of  a  general  disease 
short  and  dear,  the  impulse  feeble,  and  the  whose  principal  manifestations  are  shown  in 
pulse  weak.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  almost  other  organs.  They  present  no  peculiar  sy  mp- 
always  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the  course  toms,  and  are  not  sumects  of  treatment  The 
of  the  circulation  beyond  the  hypertrophied  heart  is  liable  to  be  detruded  from  its  natural 
part;  in  most  instances  this  obstruction  is  val-  position  by  various  intra-thoracic  diseases,  most 
vular,  or  it  may  be  an  aneurism  or  diseased  commonly  and  to  the  greatest  extent  by  pleu* 
aorta,  or  some  peculiar  conditionofthe  blood,  as  risy  with  effusion.  With  extensive  pleuritic 
in  Bright*8  disease.  Hypertrophy  or  dilatatioh  effusion  on  the  left  side  the  heart  may  oeat  be- 
with  valvular  disease,  though  often  compatible  neath  or  even  to  the  right  of  the  right  nipple, 
with  a  prolonged  and  useral  existence,  sooner  These  cases  are  readily  distinguished  by  die 
or  later,  if  the  patient  escape  death  from  syn-  coincidence  of  the  signs  of  pleurisy.  As,  how- 
cope  or  apoplexy,  gives  rise  to  congestion  of  ever,  the  heart  is  sometimes  placed  congeni- 
the  lungs  and  liver,  and  finally  to  general  drop-  tally  on  the  right  rather  than  on  the  left  side, 
sy. — ^The  treatment  of  these  diseases  consists  difficulty  of  diagnosis  may  occur.  This  will  be 
largely  in  the  avoidance  of  all  physical  and  obviated  by  recollecting  that  when  the  heart  is 
moral  causes  of  undue  excitement  in  the  em-  thuscongenitally  misplaced,  the  liver  is  likewise 
ployment  of  a  simple  and  digestible  but  nutri-  transposed  to  the  left  side,  while  the  spleen  is 
tious  diet,  and  in  the  use  of  passive  rather  than  found  on  the  right.  Such  displacements  pro- 
active exercise.  As  an»mia  ^eatly  increases  duce  no  symptoms. — ^In  rare  cases  calcareous 
the  violence  of  the  heart's  action,  the  prepara-  matter  is  deposited  in  the  pericardium,  often  in 
tions  of  iron  are  often  useful.  When  conges-  altered  and  diseased  valves,  particularly  in  old 
tions  or  dropsy  supervene,  they  must  be  met  persons.  Such  cases  have  given  rise  to  the  ao- 
with  suitable  treatment — ^The  heart  is  subject  counts  of  hearts  converted  into  bone,  and  the 
to  changes  of  consistence,  and  amon^  these  the  like,  which  are  mere  popular  exaggerations, 
most  important  is  &tty  deseneration.  Here  HEAT  (Saxon,  hmt\  tiie  name  [K>th  of  a  cer* 
the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart  is  affected,  tain  primary  sensation  which  can  be  defined 
becoming  in  part  replaced  by  fatty  and  granu-  only  by  its  synonymes,  warmth,  calidity,  Ac, 
lar  matter.  The  disease  is  best  discriminated  and  also  of  the  unknown  agency  or  cause  that 
by  the  general  signs  of  fatty  atrophy,  by  the  produces  the  sensation,  together  with  a  great 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  and  sounds,  and  variety  of  phenomena  in  the  material  world, 
by  liability  on  any  exertion  to  great  irregularity  All  bodies  with  which  we  are  &miliar  are  in- 
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cessantly  nnder  the  influencd  of  this  agent)  its  bodies,  it  is  certain,  beoome  permanenUj  elon- 
presence  being  an  indispensable  condition  to*  gated  by  repeated  beating;  hence  it  is  that 
ward  fitting  the  globe  on  which  we  are  for  the  the  bars  of  old  fire  grates  are  often  fonnd  dis- 
habitation  of  life  aud  intelligence.  (SeeCBNTSAL  torted;  and  lead  pipes  conveying  hot  water 
Heat,  and  Animal  Heat.)  In  this  article  will  have  lengthened  several  inches  in  a  few  weeks, 
be  considered  those  fandamental  laws  of  the  being  thrown  into  curves.  Glass  witiioat  lead, 
action  of  heat  npon  bodies  generally  which  and  platinum, -expand  so  nearly  alike,  that  they 
constitute  the  science  of  thermotics,  with  some  can  be  soldered  or  otherwise  united  in  machin- 
reference  to  applications  and  to  the  relations  of  ery,  and  exposed  to  heat  or  cold  without  being 
heat  to  other  forces.  Our  sensations,  as  well  as  caused  to  separate.  Most  substances  expand 
observations  upon  bodies,  teach  us  that  heat  more  rapidly,  some  very  violently,  as  in  ascend- 
can  exist  or  manifest  itself  through  a  wide  ing  they  approach  the  melting  or  vaporizing 
range  of  variation.-  A  given  point  or  intensity  point ;  and  in  descending,  they  contract  cor- 
in  this  range  forms  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  ana  respondingly  Just  before  and  after  condensation 
constitutes  the  temperature  of  the  body  or  or  soli^fication.  In  sulphuric  acid  no  such  in- 
space  affected  by  it.  I.  Ohanges  of  temperature  equality  is  observed;  in  water,  cast  iron,  bis- 
are  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  volume  of  muth,  and  antimony,  the  result  at  the  melting 
bodies.  As  a  rule,  all  bodies  undergo  an  increase  point  is  the  reverse ;  but  in  sulphur,  phospho- 
ofvolume(expansion  or  dilatation)  while  heated,  rus,  mercury,  &c.,  especially  near  the  freezing 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  (contraction)  pointy  the  disturbance  is  very  marked.  Mercury 
upon  cooling.  Supposing,  now,  a  convenient  contracts  so  violently  just  before  and  alter  freez- 
substance  found,  the  expansion  of  which  shall  ing,  at — 89°,  as  to  have  led  some  observers  into 
be,  through  a  wide  range,  exactly  proportional  the  error  that  it  may  freeze  indifferently  at  — 88°, 
to  the  sensible  temperature  imparted  to  it ;  it  is  —42°,  or  even  —46°.  The  force  with  which 
evident  that  the  observed  expansion  of  such  bodies  expand  and  contract  is  enormous,  and  in 
snbstance  will  indicate  the  existing  tempera-  practical  operations  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
ture,  and  show  its  variations.  In  the  common  In  middle  latitudes,  the  variation  between  sum- 
method  with  us  of  measuring  temperatures,  a  mer  and  winter  temperatures  may  be  stated  at 
range  equal  to  ^  j^^  of  the  variation  between  the  notices  than  80°.  In  iron  bars  or  beams  abutting 
freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water,  as  shown  against  or  immovably  fixed  in  walls,  there  is  in 
by  the  expansion  of  mercury,  is  taken  as  the  consequence  generated  an  immense  pulling  or 
unit  or  single  degree  (1°)  of  sensible  tempera-  pushing  force ;  this,  in  a  bar  no  more  than  10 
ture ;  the  succession  of  degrees  of  tiiis  magnir  feet  long,  has  been  calculated  at  not  less  than  50 
tude  constitutes  Fahrenheit's  scale.  To  our  sen-  tons  to  the  square  inch,  acting  through  the  mi- 
Bations,  a  body  is  hot  or  cold  according  to  the  nute  distance  of  the  elongation  or  contraction, 
difference  of  its  temperature  from  our  own ;  Hence,  the  ends  of  railway  bars  cannot  be  al- 
but  our  sense  of  heat  is  inaccurate,  and  often  lowed  to  come  into  absolute  contact ;  and  the 
fallacious.  If,  having  one  hand  in  a  vessel  of  parts  of  buildings  or  bridges  must  be  fitted  to 
warm,  and  the  other  in  one  of  cold  water,  we  at  slide  or  play  to  a  certain  extent  upon  each  other, 
once  immerse  both  in  water  of  a  mean  between  Acting  upon  the  arches  of  an  iron  bridge,  the 
the  two  temperatures,  this  will  be  felt  as  warm  sun's  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  has 
by  the  hand  removed  from  the  colder  liauid,  caused  an  elevation  of  an  inch  or  more ;  and  a 
and  as  cold  by  the  other.  Heat  and  cold,  as  single  one  of  the  gigantic  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
known  to  us,  are  relatively,  not  absolutely  dif-  tubular  bridge  has  been  lengthened  from  1  to  3 
ferent ;  they  are  only  higher  or  lower  degrees  inches  during  a  hot  day,  warping  toward  the 
of  heat.  Increase  in  length  of  bodies,  due  to  exposed  side— the  tubes,  to  allow  of  this  play, 
heat,  is  termed  linear  expansion ;  and  increase  being  on  rollers.  The  Bunker  hill  monument, 
in  volume,  cubical  expansion.  (See  Expansion.)  a  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  high,  is  during  a 
A  few  facts  may  here  be  added.  Solids  expand  bright  day  so  expanded  on  the  side  toward  the 
least  of  all ;  but  their  enlargement  is  easily  sun,  that  its  top  is  swayed  through  an  irregular 
made  sensible,  and,  by  an  apparatus  in  form  of  ellipse,  returning  to  perpendicularity  only  when 
the  pyrometer,  measurable.  Under  the  same  all  its  sides  are  of  equal  temperature,  as  on 
augmentation  of  heat,  different  solids  expand  dondy  days  or  in  the  night  'the  snapping  of 
very  differently.  Eopp  finds  that  certain  crys-  stoves  while  heating  or  cooling,  of  trees  in  ex- 
taJs,  as  fluor  spar,  aragonite,  &c.,  expand  more  tremely  cold  weather,  and  the  breaking  of  thick 
than  many  of  the  metals,  which  were  formerly  glass  or  earthen  vessels  by  very  cold  or  hot 
ranked  first ;  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of  ice,  liquids,  are  illustrations  in  different  ways  of  the 
oould  it  be  observed  through  the  same  range,  is  principle  under  consideration.  The  fhusture  of 
greater  than  that  of  any  metal,  being,  between  glass  vessels  in  heating  is  avoided  by  making 
§2°  and  212°,  one  part  in  267.  Wood  expands  ihem  very  thin,  by  applying  heat  graduallv,  or 
chiefly  in  a  direction  transverse  to  its  fibres,  by  thinly  coating  them  without  with  a  conduct- 
very  little  in  length;  and  hence  wood,  as  ing  body,  as  copper.  (For  certain  compensations 
well  as  lucullite,  has  been  used  for  pendulum  of  expansion,  see  Giooeb  and  Watohes.)  Li- 
rods.  The  contraction  of  bodies  upon  cooling  auids  are  more  expansible  than  solids ;  but  they 
is  sometimes  not  so  great  as  their  previous  aiffer  widely  among  themselves.  From  82°  to 
expansion;  perhapa  it  is  never  so  great.    Some  212°,  pure  water  expands  in  volume  about  1 
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part  in  Sd^ ;  fixed  oila,  1  in  12.    Among  solids  oondnoiing  power  by  I  to  |.    In  metals,  more* 

those  of  lowest  points  of  ftasion^  and  among  li«  oyer,  the  power  of  condncting  has  been  fonnd  to 

quids,  those  most  volatile,  are  m  the  greatest  diminish  with  rise  of  their  temperatore.  Ayerj 

degree  eicpansible.    Expansion  in  liquids  oeonrs  nsefhl  table  for  practical  men  is  that  of  Mr. 

with  enormous  force,  bnt  its  effect  is  nsnallj  in  Hutchinson,  in  which  the  substances  are  placed 

part  compensated  by  enlargement  of  the  contain-  in  the  order  of  their  resistance  to  the  passage  of 

mg  vessel ;  and  because  of  tiie  latter  change,  the  heat,  or  of  their  relative  warmness  for  bnudinff 

apparent  is  usually  less  than  the  absolute  ex-  material,  slate  being  taken  as  the  unit,  and  lead 

pansion  of  a  liquid.    II.  Heat  is  communicated  being  last,  as  the  beet  conductor  in  the  list: 

in  various  ways,  through  bodies   or  spaces,  thus,  plaster  and  sand,  18.70 ;  plaster  of  Parte, 

These  may  be  summed  up  in:  1,  conduction,  20.26;  Roman  cement,  20.88 ;  lath  and  plaster, 

occurring  mainly  in  solids,  and  consisting  in  a  26.55;  fir,  27.61;  oak,  88.66;  asphalt,  45.19; 

process  by  which  a  substance  passes  the  heat  it  Napoleon    marble,  58.27 ;  brick,   60.14 ;  fire 

may  receive  from  particle  to  particle  through  brick,  61.70;  Lunelle  marble,  75.41;  various 

its  mass;  2,  convection,  or  carrying,  occurring  kinds  of  stone,  61  to  95;  slate/lOO;  Torkshure 

in  all  fluids,  in  which  heated  partides  rise  by  flag,  110.04;  lead,  621.84.    ^dies  perfectly 

their  superior  levity,  conveying  their  heat  with  homogeneous,  and  crystals  of  the  regular  sys* 

them,  to  be  given  out  to  other  parts;  and,  8,  tem  (monometric),  conduct  heat  with  equal 

radiation,  occurring  through  space,  and  through  facility  in  all  directions.     Tyndall  has  found 

certain  bodies,  sofid  or  fluid,  termed  diather-  in  wood  8  unequal  axes  of  heat  conduction,  *oo- 

manous,  a  phenomenon  anal^^ous  to  the  trans-  hesion,  and  permeability  to  liquids,  which  oo- 

mission  of  the  rays  of  light.  The  conductibility  inddowith  each  other,  the  greatest  with  the 

of  different  solid  substances  is  at  once  proved  greatest  and  the  least  with  the  least,  and  with 

and  roughly  compared  by  attaching  at  equal  tiie  axes  of  elastidtv  discovered  by  8avart    Of 

distances  along  rods  of  them  small  weishts,  these,  the  greatest  is  that  parallel  to  the  fibres, 

as  marbles,  by  wax,  and  then  applying  a  high  the  least  that  perpendicular  to  tiie  fibres  and 

heat  at  one  end  of  the  rods.    In  a  homogeneous  parallel  or  tangential  to  the  rings,  and  the  mean 

rod  of  any  metal,  the  bits  of  wax  will  be  mdted  that  peipendiccQar  to  the  fibres  and  also  to  the 

in  regular  succession ;  but  in  some  of  the  rods  rings.    Thus,  in  cutting  staves  for  casks,  it  is 

this  travelling  of  heat  will  be  much  more  rapid  well  known  that  these  must  be  cut  across  the 

than  in  others.    It  is  by  its  rapid  conduction  of  rings,  the  direction  tangential  to  the  rings  being 

heat  that  a  sliver  or  copper  vessel  receiving  a  that  of  least  permeabuity.    The  heat-conduot- 

hot  liquid  is  at  once  too  warm  to  be  held  in  the  ing  power  of  wood  bears  no  definite  relation  to 

hands ;  while,  from  want  of  this  property,  a  its  densify.    American  birch,  one  of  the  lieht- 

glass  or  earthen  vessel^  can  be  grasped  very  est  woods,  conducts  heat  better  than  any  other, 

near  to  the  portion  in*  contact  with  boiling  Oak,  very  dense,  conducts  nearly  as  well;  but 

water.    8o,  uie  hand  is  burned  bv  seizing  a  iron-wood,  density  1.426,  is  very  low  in  oon- 

metallio  rod  red-hot  at  one  end;  but  not  by  ducting  power.    Air  saturated  with  watery  va- 

grasping  a  wooden  rod  even  nearer  to  the  por  has  its  conducting  power  increased  nearly 

higher  heat  of  a  burning  part.    Thus  all  bodies  in  a  triple  ratio— an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 

are  ^viable  into  the  classes  of  good  and  poor  damp  air  most  rapidly  robs  the  body  of  its  heat, 

coMuctors  of  heat,  though  among  solids  this  and  hence  feels  more  cold  than  dry  air.    Aa 

fTGperty  is  possessed  in  very  variable  degree,  a  partial  illustration  of  the  relative  conducting 

iquids  and  gases  do  not  conduct  heat  in  any  powers  of  bodies  in  different  states,  it  may  be 

degree  appredable  by  ordinary  means;  a  ther-  mentioned  that  a  metal  bums  the  hand  at  120°, 

mometer  mserted  a  little  below  the  surface  of  while  contact  with  a  liquid,  without  motion, 

water  on  which  ether  is  burning,  or  a  hot  body  may  not  scald  at  150° ;  and  an  atmosphere  of 

laid,  is  scarcdy  affected ;  and  a  mass  of  air  can-  800°  has  been  endured  for  some  minutes  with- 

not  be  heated  by  contact  of  a  hot  body  above  out  ii\jury.    The  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  poor 

it.    But  the  differing  conductibilitiee  of  solids,  conductor,  first,  because  mainly  composed  of 

among  whidi  silver  stands  highest,  the  metab  oxides,  and  secondly,  because  formed  in  porous 

geneiilly  best,  and  all  porous  and  heterogeneous  and  heteroseneous  strata.    Hence  it  is  tnat,  in 

substances,  as  wood,  ashes,  the  hairy  coverings  temperate  latitudes,  freering  can  never  extend 

of  animals,  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  woven  during  the  cold  months  to  any  great  depth. 

&bric8,  owing  to  constant  change  of  conducting  ApplicatiKms  of  poor  conductors  for  the  preven- 

medium  fix>m  solid  to  air,  very  low,  afford  re-  tion  of  the  escape  of  heat  from  bodies,  or  its 

suits  of  the  highest  importance  in  view  of  the  entrance  into  those  designed  to  be  k^t  cold, 

comforts  and  the  arts  of  mankind.    TJnfortn-  are  upon  the  same  principle,  and  very  numer^ 

nately^  the  tables  of  conducting  power  prepared  ous.    We  term  poor  conductors  warm,  because 

by  different  observers  are  somewhat  at  vananoe.  tiiey  retain  the  neat  of  the  body,  not  because 

The  latest  results  are  those  of  Calvert  and  John-  they  have  heat  to  impart.    Unrivalled  in  this 

son :  silver,  100 ;  gold,  98. 1  to  84;  copper,  roll-  respect  are  the  down  of  the  eider  duck  and  the 

ed,  84.5 ;  mercury,  67.7;  aluminum,  66.6;  zinc,  finer  white  fan  of  the  polar  regions.    We  thus 

forged,  64.1 ;  iron,  forged,  48.6;  platinum,  87.9;  find  the  pMloeopby  d[  dothing  in  relation  to 

cast  iron,  85.9 ;  lead,  28.7 ;  biBmuth,  6.1.    They  temperature,  ana  the  order  of  value  in  view  of 

found  that  .01  of  impurity  often  reduced  the  warmth,  viz.:  Ihrs,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  linen; 

TOL.  iz.— 2 
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• 
also,  la  part,  of  fire-proof  safes ;  and  wholly,  processes.  Thus,  the  degrees  of  heat  with 
of  the  lining  of  furnaces  with  fire  brick,  to  keep  which  we  are  familiar  may  be  compared  to  the 
in  heat  and  intenufy  combostion;  of  the  wrap-  middle  links  in  an  endless  chain,  of  neither  ex- 
ping  of  ice  in  fiannel  or  burying  it  in  sawdust  tremity  of  which  we  can  have  any  knowledge, 
m  summer ;  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  Yet,  reasoning  from  the  relation  of  the  elasticity 
coat  of  snow  on  vegetation ;  of  the  preservation  of  gases  to  their  temperature,  it  has  been  con- 
of  fire  by  burying  it  in  ashes ;  of  the  construe-  Jectured  by  Joule  that  an  absolute  zero  of  heat 
tion  of  ice-houses  with  double  walls;  filled  be-  fabsolute  cold)  must  exist  at  491^  below  the 
tween  with  poroQS  material,  as  sawdust  or  straw;  freezing  point  of  water,  t.  «.,  — 459^  F.  The 
and  so  on. — ^As  already  intimated,  when  in  liquids  greatest  cold  ever  actually  produced  is  — 220** ; 
and  gases  heat  is  applied  at  a  point,  the  heated  and  according  to  calculations  of  Fourier,  the 
parts  by  rapid  expansion  become  lighter  than  temperature  of  the  interplanetaxy  spaces  is  not 
those  about  them,  rise,  and  are  as  constantly  re-  lower  than  from  — 58°  to  — 76° ;  so  that  an  im- 
placed  by  those  more  cold  and  dense ;  so  that  a  mense  period  must  elapse  before  the  effect  of 
circulation  of  currents  of  heated  fluid  upward  radiation  of  the  earth^s  heat  could  become  sen- 
and  colder  fluid  downward  is  maintained,  until,  sible.  The  heat  rays  falling  upon  any  body  are 
if  that  be  possible,  the  whole  mass  is  brought  disposedof  in  one  of  8  ways:  they  pass  through 
to  a  common  temperature.  Hence  it  is  seen  it  as  a  medium  (see  Diathebmangt)  ;  or  they 
why  heat  should  in  such  cases  be  applied  be-  enter  into  its  suostance  and  are  there  arrested, 
low ;  and  also  why  any  thing  rendering  a  liquid  usually  producing  rise  of  temperature,  an  effect 
viscid,  as  starch,  impedes  boUing.  Oceanic  and  known  as  absorption  of  the  heat ;  or  they  are 
aerial  currents  (winds),  the  warming  of  build-  thrown  off  or  reflected  from  its  surface.  Almost 
ings  by  circulation  of  hot  water,  the  draft  of  all  surfaces  reflect  a  portion  of  the  heat  falling 
fires  and  furnaces,  and  ventilation,  are  illustra-  upon  them,  usudly  more  than  10,  never  more 
tions. — ^Radiation  of  heat  occurs  m>m  the  sur-  than  97  per  cent.  The  reflecting  power  is  in- 
faoes  of  all  masses  in  a  warmer  state  than  those  creased  by  polish,  and  in  some  bodies,  as  glass, 
aJbout  them,  however  low  their  actual  tempera-  by  increase  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Badia- 
ture.  The  most  valuable  observations  we  pos-  tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  favored  by  rough- 
sees  on  this  subject  are  due  to  Sir  John  Leslie  ness  and  by  darkness  of  color ;  and  leaving 
(1804).  He  proved  that  the  radiating  power  of  out  the  amount  of  rays  that  in  some  media  are 
a  body,  and  hence  its  rate  of  cooling,  are  more  transmitted,  this  singular  relation  holds  between 
influenced  by  the  state  of  its  surface  Uian  by  the  the  8  processes  now  treated  of,  namely,  that 
nature  of  its  substance.  Water  which  was  156  the  power  of  absorbing  incident  heat  is  always 
minutes  in  cooling  through  a  certain  range  and  for  every  substance  exactly  equal  to  the  ra- 
while  in  a  bright  tin  globe,  cooled  to  the  same  diating  power  of  the  same ;  and  that  the  per- 
extent  in  81  minutes  when  the  globe  was  thinly  centage  of  incident  h^at  not  absorbed  by  a  sab- 
coated  with  lampblack.  The  nature  of  sur-  stance  equals  that  which  will  be  reflected  from 
face  being  the  same,  the  intensity  of  radiant  its  surface.  The  table  originally  obtained  by 
heat  is  proportional  to  that  of  its  source ;  in-  Leslie  has  been  corrected  by  the  later  experi- 
versely  as  the  square  of  distance  from  the  pnoint  ments  of  Provoetaye  and  Desains,  according  to 
of  radiation ;  and  greater  as  the  direction  of  which,  of  a  -given  intensity  of  heat  falling  on 
impingence  on  the  receiving  surface  approaches  the  bodies  to  be  named,  the  following  percent- 
the  perpendicular.  Indeed,  it  is  now  considered  age  will  be  absorbed :  by  a  smoke-blackened 
that  fdl  bodies,  however  cold,  must  radiate  heat  sur&ce,  or  by  carbonate  of  lead,  100;  writing 
upon  all  sides  of  them,  so  that  there  is  a  peipet-  paper,  98 ;  glass,  90 ;  gum  lac,  y2  ;  silver  foil 
ual  interchange  of  heat  rays,  and  the  tempera-  on  glass,  27 ;  cast  iron,  25 ;  mercury,  23 ;  steel, 
tnre  of  any  body  at  any  given  time  Ib  that  due  to  17;  tin,  14 ;  metallic  mirrors  14 ;  brass,  7 ; 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  heat  it  im-  copper,  7;  gold  plating,  5;  silver,  8.  All  the 
parts  and  the  amount  it  receives  within  the  metallic  surfaces  were  partially  or  highly  pol- 
same  time ;  while,  by  necessity,  the  tendency  ished.  The  emission  or  radiation  is  always  in 
of  all  bodies  and  spaces  is  thus  to  an  equilibrium  the  same  proportion  as  that  given;  and  the 
of  temperature,  which  only  fresh  sources  of  proportion  reflected  is  found  by  subtracting 
heat  excitation  continually  disturb.  Thus  is  the  numbers  above  from  100.  In  respect  or 
explained  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold;  a  color,  black  absorbs  and  radiates  most  per- 
globe  of  ice  in  the  focus  of  a  oonoave  mirror  fectly ;  then,  in  order^olet,  indigo,  blue,  green, 
causes  a  fall  of  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  red,  yellow,  white.  The  applications  of  these 
in  the  focus  of  an  opposite  one,  becanse  the  sub-  principles  are  numerous  and  important.  Liquids 
stance  of  the  thermometer  yields  more  rays  to  are  kept  hot  longest  in  liffht-colored  vessels,  as 
the  ice  than  it  receives  from  it  Hence,  too,  those  of  silver,  and  polished ;  they  cool  most 
the  peculiar  oppressiveness  of  those  days  on  rapidly  in  those  that  are  black  and  roughened, 
which  the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature  For  boiling  quickly,  in  culinary  arrangements, 
nearly  or  quite  that  of  the  blood;  the  human  the  latter  surfaces  are  preferable;  and  the  de- 
body  then  receives  heat  nearly  or  quite  as  posit  of  soot  upon  the  bottoms  of  ketties  further 
fast,  so  far  as  radiation  is  concerned,  as  it  parts  improves  them  for  this  purpose.  Stoves  and 
with  it,  and  hence  cannot  so  well  rid  itself  pipes  designed  to  keep  their  heat,  or  to  convey  it 
of  that  surplus  naturally  produced  by  its  own  to  distant  rooms,  there  to  be  given  out,  require 
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a  low  radiating  oapadty ;  in  the  rooms  in  ing  through  tho  same  range ;  again,  the  same 
\rhich  the  heat  is  to  oe  dispensed,  a  higher  one,  heat  which  raises  a  pound  of  water  1",  will 
so  that  here  they  are  impaired  by  polishing,  raise  a  pound  of  ice  aboxit  2^,  a  pound  of  silver 
For  persons  of  feeble  heat-regulatins  capacity,  about  20**,  and  so  on.  Ice  and  steam  have  each 
black  clothing  is  the  most  unfavorable  for  all  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  has  water;  so  that 
seasons ;  since  it  absorbs  largely  in  a  warm  the  specific  heat  changes  with  chanse  of  state, 
atmosphere,  and  radiates  rapidly  in  a  cold  Water  has  a  capacity  for  heat  exceeding  that  of 
one.  III.  The  heat  indicated  by  the  thermom-  any  other  known  substance ;  and  as  a  conse- 
eter,  that  is,  the  sensible  heat  in  any  mass,  is  quence,  the  development  of  a  certain  sensible 
not  a  true  measure  of  the  actual  amount  of  heat  temperature  in  it  requires  a  greater  consumption 
which  the  body  may  contain,  and  be  capable  of  of  heat  and  hence  of  fuel,  than  any  other — a 
restoring.  Suppose  equal  measures  of  water  at  conclusion  of  some  moment,  when  we  reflect 
108°  and  at  82  mixed  rapidly;  the  temperature  how  vast  are  the  quantities  of  this  liquid  that, 
of  the  whole  will  then  be  an  average,  or  70° —  in  cookeiy  and  in  the  arts,  roust  continually  be 
the  38°  lost  by  the  one  measure  being  capable  heated  or  brought  to  the  boiling  state.  Again, 
of  heating  the  other  throush  exactly  the  same  in  cooling  through  a  given  number  of  degrees, 
range.  Now  suppose  equal  measures  of  mer-  the  same  weight  of  water  gives  out  heat  which, 
cnry  at  130°  and  water  at  70°  mixed  as  before;  entering  the  air  and  solids^  is  equivalent  to  and 
the  thermometer  will  now  indicate  in  the  mix-  produces  in  them  a  considerably  greater  sensible 
ture  only  90°.  The  40°  which  the  mercury  heat  than  that  lost  by  the  water,  llius,  in  one 
loses  is  capable  of  raising  a  like  weight  of  water  way,  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  earth 
through  only  about  20° ;  and  when,  instead  of  become  a  vast  system  for  equalizing  the  tem- 
equal  measures,  equal  weights  of  tne  two  are  perature  of  the  seasons ;  these  bodies  of  water 
takeUy  it  is  found  that  a  loss  of  about  83°  in  the  causing  in  effect  a  disappearance  of  large  amounts 
mercury  only  suffices  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  solar  heat  of  summer,  and  giving  this  out 
of  the  water  1°.  These  results  we  express  by  again  to  temper  the  colder  air  of  winter.  Thus 
saying  that  the  capacity  for  heat  of  different  afi  latitudes  are  made  more  inhabitable ;  solar 
bodies  is  different ;  that,  volume  for  volume,  heat,  drunk  in  under  the  equator,  is  by  ocean 
water  recjuires  about  twice  as  much  actual  heat  currents  ^ven  out  all  the  way  to  the  poles ; 
to  raise  it  through  1°  of  sensible  temperature  and  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water,  other 
as  does  mercury,  while,  weight  for  weight,  its  things  being  equal,  secures  a  more  equal  cli* 
capacity  is  88  times  as  great ;  or  that  the  heat  mate,  especially  a  milder  winter.  Other  laws 
which  shows  as  88°  in  mercury,  shows  as  only  1°  are :  1,  that  the  capacity  for  heat  increases  by 
in  wattf .  The  relative  capacity  for  heat  of  any  rarefaction — a  result  especially  manifest  in  gase& 
given  substance  is  termed  its  specific  heat ;  and  furnishing  one  reason  for  the  increasing  cold 
since  there  must  evidently  be  some  standard  for  of  increased  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  as 
the  comparison,  water  is  assumed  as  such  stand-  well  as  for  the  coldness  of  the  expanding  jet 
ard,  its  spedfio  heat  being  called  1  or  1,000;  of  steam  escaping  under  pressure  from  an  ori- 
and  the  tnermal  unit,  or  unit  of  actual  heat,  is  fice  in  a  steam  boiler,  and  a  principle  now 
then  so  much  heat  as  will  raise  the  sensible  turned  to  account  in  the  mechanical  manufac- 
temperature  of  1  lb.  of  pure  water  from  82°  to  ture  of  ice ;  and  2,  that  this  capacity  for  heat  is 
83°,  or  through  1°.  The  methods  of  ascertain-  lessened  by  compression,  a  fact  long  illustrated 
ing  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  are  various ;  as,  bv  the  firing  of  phosphorus  by  condensation  of 
by  mixture;  by  finding  the  quantities  of  ice  air  in  the  fire  syrmge.  lY.  Heat  disappears  dur- 
different  bodies  wiU  melt  in  cooling  through  so  ing  changes  of  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid, 
many  degrees ;  by  finding  the  different  rates  of  and  from  the  latter  to  the  aeriform  state ;  and  it 
cooling  under  like  conditions,  &c  ^see  Oaio-  reappears  from  the  occurrence  of  the  reverse 
bihsteb)  ;  and  though  the  problem  is  beset  by  changes.  If  pounded  ice  be  taken  below  f^ee^ 
practical  difficidties.  yet  many  satisfactory  and  ing  point,  a  thermometer  in  it  marking  the  true 
instructive  results  nave  been  obtained.  The  temperature,  say  26°,  and  if  heat  be  then  gradn- 
results  are  generally  given  for  equal  weights;  ally  applied,  the  mercury  rises  steadOy  to  82°; 
and  the  following  are  the  specific  heats  of  the  at  this  point  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  and  the 
bodies  named:  water,  1,000;  ice,  518;  alcohol,  mercury  remains  stationary,  until  the  whole  is 
615 ;  ether,  608 ;  oil  of  turpentine,  414 ;  char-  liquefied.  If  more  heat  be  added,  the  mercury 
coal,  241 ;  sulphur,  208 ;  glass,  198 ;  iron,  114 ;  again  rises  until  boiling  commences,  then  mark- 
zinc,  95.5 ;  copper,  95.15 ;  silver,  67 ;  tin,  66 ;  ing  212° ;  but  it  now  again  remains  stationary 
gold,  82.44;  lead,  81.4;  platinum,  82;  mer-  until  the  whole  is  vaporized;  when,  if  the  va- 
cury,  88 ;  bromine,  liquid,  107 ;  among  gases :  por  be  confined,  its  temperature  may  be  in- 
air,  266;  oxygen,  195;  hydrogen,  298;  steam,  creased,  and  the  mercury  agtdn  rises  accord- 
847;  carbonic  acid,  221;  defiant  gas,  420.  That  inglv.  It  is  easily  proved  that,  at  both  these 
is  to  say,  oil  of  turpentine  boils  with  less  than  stationary  points  of  the  mercury,  heat  has  dis- 
half  the  heat  actually  received  that  would  be  appjuu^  in  the  substance  changing  its  state, 
required  by  water,  provided  theur  boiling  points  Ix>  illostrate  in  the  former  case  only :  if  1  lb.  of 
were  the  same;  or  more  correctiy,  to  beat  the  water  at  32°  be  rapidly  mingled  with  1  lb.  at 
oil  through  10"*  requires  only  abont  }  the  actual  174.65°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  the 
consumption  of  heat  required  by  water  in  heat-  average,  103.32° ;  but  if  1  lb.  of  finely  crushed 
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ice  at  exactly  82^  be  thus  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  the  oondensi]!^  or  congealing  mass  warms  the 
water  at  174.65^  the  ice  will  rapidly  and  com*  bodies  around  it.  It  is  thns  that  the  air  is  tern- 
pletely  melt,  and  the  liquid  mass  wiU,  if  tested  pered  daring  the  accession  of  freezing,  and  that, 
at  once,  show  a  temperature  of  only  82°.  The  as  an  almost  inyariable  rule,  the  thermometer 
142.65°  of  heat  lost  by  1  lb.  of  water  has  disap*  rises  at  the  beginning  of  or  daring  a  snow  storm, 
peared  in  the  act  of  converting  into  water  1  lb.  at  which  time  heat  is  escaping  from  great  quan- 
of  ice.  The  heat  thns  disappearing  Is  called  la-  titles  of  moisture  undergoing  congelation  into 
tent  heat  of  fusion,  which,  it  would  thus  appear,  snow.  It  is  thus  also  tluit  a  vessel  of  water  in 
for  water  is  148.65°.  The  heat  which  becomes  a  cellar  in  which  the  freezing  point  is  reached 
latent  in  evaporating  a  pound  of  water  is  various-  or  barely  passed,  owing  to  the  more  ready 
ly  estimated,  but  is  probably  about  that  required  freezing  of  water  in  mass  than  when  endosed 
to  raise,  by  tiie  re-condensation  of  the  steam  in  the  tissues  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
thus  obtained,  10  lbs.  of  water  through  96.5°,  serves,  so  long  as  its  congelation  can  go  on  rap- 
equivalent  to  a  latent  heat  of  965°.  According  idly,  to  protect  the  latter ;  and  that  steam  con- 
to  the  recent  views  of  the  relation  of  heat  to  densing  in  an  appropriate  set  of  tubes  at  a  dia- 
other  forms  of  force,  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  tance  nom  a  bouer  serves  to  give  out  a  large 
is  consumed  in  the  work  of  modifying  the  amount  of  heat)  and  a  heat  that  is  free  from 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  so  that  almost  all  the  inconveniences  and  deleterious 
they  lose  t^eir  character  of  fixity;  that  of  evap-  effects  possible  from  other  warming  processes, 
oration,  in  generating  a  repulsive  energy  which  Further  illustrations  of  cold  produced  by  evap- 
results  in  the  gaseous  condition.    (For  many  oration  are  found  in  the  use  of  alcohol,  ether, 

dits  in  connection  with  changes  of  state  of  or  other  volatile  liquids,  or  even  water,  over  in- 
ies,  see  Boimno  Point,  Evaporation,  and  flamed  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of 
FusiBiuTT.)  It  now  appears  why  changes  in  lowering  their  temperature,  a  result  which  is 
the  state  of  bodies  must  ever  be  gradual.  Time  thus  effectually  secured ;  in  the  cooling  effect 
is  required,  in  the  case  of  fusion  or  evaporation,  on  the  air  of  evaporation  from  the  sumce  of 
to  furnish  the  large  amounts  of  heat  needful  to  the  earth  after  rain;  in  the  ill  effects  of  wet  or 
effect  the  conversion  of  form  of  the  body.  But  damp  clothing,  especially  in  a  wind,  which  oo* 
when  a  vapor  undergoes  condensation,  or  a  casions  rapid  abstraction  of  the  heat  of  the 
Houid  solidifies,  the  same  amounts  of  heat  before  body ;  and  in  ^e  various  familiar  processes  of 
taken  up  must  reappear  in  the  sensible  form,  feezing  by  evaporation.  On  this  principle, 
thus  for  the  time  raising  the  temperature  d  the  also,  the  most  intense  cold  known  has  been  pro- 
mass  by  their  liberation ;  and  the  vapor  cannot  duced.  Into  a  powerful  cylinder,  in  Thiloner^s 
liquefy,  nor  the  liquid  congeal  until  time  has  apparatus^  carbonic  add  is  condensed  under  a 
been  aUowed  for  this  extricated  heat  to  be  dis-  pressure  of  50  or  more  atmospheres,  and  its 
tributed  to  other  bodies  by  conduction  or  radia-  sensible  heat  abstracted  by  a  surrounding  freez- 
tion.  The  downward  changes  must  therefore  ing  mixture.  The  gas  is  thus  liquefied ;  and  if 
also  be  gradual ;  and  either  set  must  be  expe-  a  jet  be  now  opened,  and  the  aquid  escaping 
dited  or  retarded  by  the  conditions  surrounding  be  directed  into  a  strong  metallic  fiask,  its  im- 
the  mass  undergoing  the  change.  Large  bodies  mense  expansive  force  causes  considerable  vol- 
bf  snow  and  ice  are  always  very  long  in  melting,  umes  of  it  to  burst  again  into  the  gaseous  fonn, 
owing  to  their  reflecting  a  liurge  share  of  tlie  necessarily  abstracting  enormous  quantities  ^ 
radiant  heat  striking  them,  and  to  the  imperfect  heat  from  the  nmainder,  and  freezing  it  into  a 
conducting  power  of  the  air.  Any  mass  will  melt  flocculent  snow,  temperature  — 94°,  which  is 


cess  of  cooling  or  fi^eezing;  since  in  order  to  ly  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  Natterer  ob- 

effect  its  fiuidification  the  melting  body  must  tained  a  cold  of  ^220°.  The  latent  heat  of  fusion 

rob  those  around  it  of  heat    Hence  thepecu-  of  several  familiar  substances  is  as  follows: 

liar  chilling  influence  of  a  day  when  thawing  of  water.  142.65° ;  nitrate  of  silver,  118.84° ;  zinc, 

snow  is  taking  place,  with  the  temperature  only  50.68'^;  silver,  87.92°;   tin,  25.66°;  sulphur, 

a  degree  or  a  few  degrees  above  82°;  and  the  16.85°;  lead,  9.65°;  phosphorus,  9°;  mercury, 

cold  experienced  in  the  feet  by  walking  throutth  5.11° ;  beeswax,  yellow,  78°.  The  latent  heat  of 

melting  snow.    The  coolhig  down  of  the  enut-  oertun  vapors  is  as  follows :  vapor  of  water, 

ted  heat  of  a  stove  or  fire  bv  the  heating  of  965° ;  carburetted  nitrogen,  108° ;  absolute  al- 

water,  due  to  loss  in  specific  heat,  and  by  the  cohol,  874.4°;  etiier,  sulphuric,  168.8°;  oil  of 

boning  of  water,  due  to  latent  heat,  are  effects  turpentine,  124° ;  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  152°. 

very  sensibly  felt  and  well  known.    On  the  (See  also  Distillation.)   V.  Mbohanioal  The- 

wttier  hand,  the  congelation  or  condensation  ort  of  Hbat;  Convsbtibilitt  op    Foboss; 

from  vapor  of  a  mass  is  secondarily  a  thawing  OoNSKBVATioir  o»  Fobob.   Certain  questions  re- 

or  warming  process;   the  heat  given  out  by  speoting  the  relations  and  final  expression  of 
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forces  have  lately  grown  into  great  importance,  had  before  discovered  the  deyelopment  of  eleo- 
6a]ileo,  Bacon,  and  others  of  their  time  held  tridty  as  a  coDsequence  of  chemical  decompo- 
thatheatwasamotionof  the  particles  of  bodies,  sltions;  Oersted,  in  1820,  the  production  of 
Thb  idea,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  of  phio-  mmietism  in  the  vicinity  of  elecMcal  cnrrents; 
giston,  or  heat-sabstance,  which  was  in  his  day  and  Faraday,  in  1881,  Ihe  converse  phenome- 
gaining  ground,  Count  Rumford  revived  in  non  of  development  of  electricity  by  magnetism. 
1778.  He  found  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  Faradav  proved,  in  particular,  the  exact  equiv- 
borer,  used  in  boring  cannon,  and  turned  82  alency  between  the  quantity  of  electricity  gen- 
times  per  minute  under  a  pressure  of  10,000  lbs.  erated  in  any  ceU  of  a  battery,  and  the  amount 
to  the  square  inch,  evolved  heat  enough  in  2^  of  chemical  decompoation  in  which  it  had 
hours  to  raise  to  boiling  temperature  18}  lbs.  its  origin:  and  that^  in  an  outside  or  deoom- 
of  water ;  and  he  thence  calcidated  a  rise  of  1^  posing  oelL  compounds  were  electrolyzed  in 
F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  as  the  result  of  a  mechanical  exact  chemical  equivalents  with  the  change  so- 
force  estimated  at  1,084  lbs.  Davy  in  1799  lug  on  in  any  single  one  of  the  generatinff  ceUs. 
melted  pieces  of  ice  in  vacuo  by  their  mutual  Almost  all  the  other  forms  of  force  may  direct- 
friction.  The  production  of  fire  by  the  rubbing  ly  originate  motion;  and  the  latter  m^  be 
together  of  dry  sticks.  Black  considered  to  be  made  to  evolve  many  of  them  in  return.  With- 
an  effect  of  compression,  evolving  their  latent  in  a  single  galvanic  circuit  a  few  feet  in  length, 
beat ;  bnt  the  fact  that,  without  sensible  increase  by  suitably  arranging  the  conditions  at  as  many 
of  compression  or  wear  by  friction,  indefinite  breaks  in  the  conducting  wire,  almost  all  the 
quantities  of  heat  may  thus  be  obtained,  is  at  known  forms  of  force^  beginning  with  some  dis- 
once  fatal  to  this  explanation.  Gamot  in  1824  appearing  afllnity  and  a  generated  current,  can 
took  the  next  step,  in  establishing  the  sugges-  m  successively  brought  into  manifestation;  even 
tive  law  that  the  greatest  possible  work  of  a  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  nutrition,  and  mus- 
beat  engine  is  related  to  the  amount  of  change  oular  or  nervous  actions  of  animal  bodies,  it  is 
of  temperature  undergone,  during  the  action  of  now  ascertained,  may  form  links  in  this  wonder- 
soeh  engine^  by  the  enclosed  elastic  body.  In  fnl  chain  of  the  relations  of  forces.  The  cases 
1842  J.  R.  Mayer  of  Heilbronn,  and  J.  P.  Joule  of  this  nature  known  at  that  time  were  in  1846 
of  Manchester,  England,  independently  of  each  generaUzed  by  Prof.  Grove,  in  relation  to  phys- 
other,  subjected  the  question  to  carefhl  experi-  leal  forces,  in  the  hypothesis  that  these  forces 
ment,  by  observing  tne  heat  evolved  in  agitated  are  mutually  convertible  and  equivalent ;  or, 
liquids,  and  bv  the  compression  of  gases  and  that  any  one  of  them  is  capable,  under  suitable 
friction  of  solids.  The  corrected  resuits  attained  conditiona,  i.  «.,  in  connection  with  its  proper 
by  Joule  give  a  rise  of  1°  F.  in  1  lb.  of  water  material  substratum,  of  giving  place  to  the 
as  the  equivalent  of  mechanical  force  exerted,  manifestation,  in  an  equivalent  amount,  of  any 
sufficient  to  elevate  against  gravity  to  the  dis-  other.  This  relation,  expressed  by  Grove  as 
tance  of  1  foot  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  That  is,  the  ^  correlation  of  forces,"  Helmholtz  has 
this  quantity  of  force,  expr^sed  as  772  foot  named  the  *^  conservation,*' and  Smee  the  "mo- 
poxmds,  18  to  be  regarded  as  the  mechanical  nogenesis  of  force."  In  truth^  it  is  hard  to  un- 
equivalent  of  V  of  temperature.  It  has  acoord*  derstand  correlation  as  anythmg  less  than  con- 
ingly  been  termed  the  thermodynamic  unit,  vertibility.  or  convertibility  as  aught  else  than 
and  is  also  now  well  known  as  Joule's  equiva-  unity — at  least,  a  potential  unity,  ^ving  certain 
lent.  Heat  and  motive  power,  then,  are  mutu-  invariable  manifestations  or  forms  of  power  un- 
idly  convertible;  heat  requires  for  its  produo-  der  any  given  set  of  material  conditions.  In 
tion,  and  produces  by  its  disappearance,  mechan-  1848  Ftof.  W.  B.  Carpenter  first  distinctly  pro- 
ical  work  to  the  amount  already  named.  This  posed  the  extension  of  this  theorr  to  embrace  a 
view,  the  dynamical  or  mechanical  theory  of  convertibility  of  electricity  and  the  nerve  force 
heat,  in  the  hands  of  its  author,  of  Prof.  W.  in  animals ;  and  in  1850,  to  the  idea  of  a  like 
Thomson,  Waterston,  Rankine,  Regnault,  and  inter-relation  of  the  vital  with  the  physical 
others,  has  already  led  to  many  important  de-  forces  generally.  The  supposed  law  may,  in 
ductions,  theoretical  and  practical.  Borne  of  its  present  form,  be  thus  broadly  stated  :  aU 
these  will  here  be  named;  for  others,  see  Steam  forms  of  force  or  energy  are  convertible;  and 
Enoikx;  also  the  volumes  of  the  ^  rhilosophi-  an  apparent  disappearance  of  any  one  is  neoes- 
cal  Magazine''  from  Uie  date  of  Joule's  discov-  sarily  compensatea  by  the  appearance  anew  of 
ety,  the  *^  Phiiosophical  Transaotiona,"  1854,  an  equivalent  amount  of  one  or  more  other 
and  Canutes  renduiy  1858.  The  development  forms.  Some  recent  ccmfirmations  of  ^he  law 
of  heat  by  compression  of  gases,  by  chemical  may  be  named.  Foucault  caused  a  soft  iron 
union,  and  by  transmission  of  the  electric  cur-  wheel  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  to 
rent  along  insufficient  conductors,  was  very  revolve ;  as  soon  as,  by  passing  the  gflJvanic 
naturally  considered  in  the  next  place ;  and  in  current,  magnetism  was  inducec^  the  wheel  was 
these  conversions,  also,  an  equivalency  between  seized  as  if  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  a  consider- 
the  disappearing  and  the  new-appeanng  forces  ably  increased  power  was  required  to  keep  up 
has  been  gradually  made  out  The  instances  its  velocity,  while  heat  was  rapidly  developed 
continaally  extend  and  multiply.  For  example,  in  the  whciel,  and  by  suitable  communioaooa 
heat  is  found  to  appear  when  light  is  extin-  was  made  to  boil  water.  Prof.  W.  Thomson 
gnished  in  bodies.    Galvani  and  his  followers  finds  that  the  freezing  or  melting  point  of  bodies 
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is  lowered  by  pressure,  that  of  water  by  0.282^  work  of  generating  de  novo  organic  componnds, 
for  a  preasore  equal  to  16.8  atmospheres.  Fara-  including  foods,  or  the  vehicles  for  introducing 
day  has  shown  that  the  disrupted  affinity  of  a  physical  forces  into  the  living  animal  body,  is 
nngle  drop  of  water  evolves  a  quantity  of  elec-  well  known  to  occur  in  the  green  leaves  of 
tricity  sufficient  for  a  flash  of  lightning ;  the  heat  growing  plants ;  so  that  at  this  very  point  the 
and  terrific  mechanical  effects  to  which  the  lat-  temporary  transfer  of  energies  from  the  physi- 
ter  gives  rise  are  but  too  well  known.  Bunsen  oal  to  the  vital  realm  must  take  place.  And 
and  Roscoe  (1857)  have  experimentally  proved  aocordinffly  it  is  not  only  true  that  at  this  point 
that  the  chemiaj  rays  of  the  sunbeam  are  ex-  simply  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting 
tinffuis^ed  (absorbed)  in  doing  chemical  work ;  the  compounds  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
antt  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  claims  to  have  pre-  monia,  ffive  way,  to  be  replaced  by  organic 
served,  m  white  card  paper  saturated  with  tar-  chemical  affinities,  as  those  constituting  starchy 
taric  acid  or  salts  of  uranium,  exposed  for  some  glucose,  and  albumen,  but  there  is  dso  a  disap- 
minutes  to  the  sun  and  then  sealed  up,  this  ac-  pearance  of  certain  energies  of  the  sunbeam  im- 
tinic  energy  of  solar  light,  and  to  have  obtained  pinging  on  the  leaves — ^for  instance,  most  of  its 
its  effect  after  intervals  of  various  length,  some  actinic  and  thermal,  and  a  portion  of  its  lumi- 
as  great  as  6  months.  (See  also  Animal  Elko-  nous  rays.  The  fact  that  green  paper  or  a  green 
TRioiTT,andFLiroBBSOENOB.)  Of  special  interest,  wall,  of  color  identical  with  that  of  the  leaf^ 
as  touching  this  subject,  are  tlie  recent  experi-  produces  the  same  obvious  effect  in  extinguish* 
ments  showing  that  time  is  an  essential  element  ing  certfun  portions  of  the  sunbeam,  does  not 
in  all  phenomena  involving  movement  or  change ;  invalidate  this  view ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
not  less  in  sensation,  perception,  volition,  and  assume  that  in  the  paper  or  wall,  where  no  or- 
muscular  contraction,  than  in  purely  physical  ganio  compounds  are  forming,  some  other  equiv- 
actions.  Thus,  the  average  speed  of  the  nerv-  alent  manifestation  of  the  disappearing  forces 
ous  change  conveying  the  maUriel  of  sensations  — ^probably  heat,  fading  (a  chemical  change),  or 
or  volitions  in  man,  is  by  Helmholtz  stated  at  electricity — ^must  occur ;  and  the  objector  must 
180  feet  per  second ;  slower  in  some  of  the  low-  show,  therefore,  that  between  the  results  in  the 
er  animals ;  liaster  in  some  of  the  temperaments,  plant  and  the  paper  there  is  no  such  difference, 
in  man,  than  in  others,  and  fdso  during  eleva-  If  not  through  the  conversion  here  supposed  in 
tion  of  the  bodily  temperature ;  but  such  that,  the  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  from 
as  a  rule,  in  the  human  species,  the  whole  in-  what  source  is  derived  that  vast  accumulation 
terval  between  the  reception  of  an  impression  of  energies  which  are  as  complete  in  every  part 
from  without,  and  the  earliest  possible  conse-  of  a  tree  or  of  a  forest  as  they  were  originally 
quent  muscular  movement,  is  about  0.2  of  a  in  the  single  acorn  from  which  the  latter  may 
second.  Thus  the  distinctions  of  quick  and  have  sprung.  A  question  naturally  growing 
slow  thinking  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  a  physical  out  of  the  view  of  forces  now  explained,  is  that 
explanation ;  a  conclusion  fdrther  established  as  to  what  single  form  of  energy,  beneath  and 
by  the  determinations  recently  made,  for  astro-  subject  to  Creative  Intelligence,  can  more  than 
nomical  purposes,  of  the  "  personal  equation"  any  other  c\eXm  to  be  the  fountain  or  source  of 
of  observers,  or  the  orgsnio  differences  in  the  the  various  forms.  Loose,  analogical  reasoning 
celerity  of  si^ht  and  re^stration  by  hand  dis-  has  repeatedly  named  electricity  as  the  parent 
tinguishing  different  individuals.  According  to  force ;  and  ^pinus,  conceiving  matter  to  be 
the  views  now  stated,  the  food  of  any  animal  self-repellent,  and  gravitation  an  electrical  phe- 
body,  that  of  man  included,  is  merely  a  vehicle  nomenon — a  sort  of  residual  excess  of  the  at- 
for  the  introduction  within  the  grasp  of  the  liv-  traction  of  matter  and  electricity  combined, 
ing  organism  of  physical  and  chemical  energies  over  the  repulsion  due  to  the  former  alone — 
inwrought  into  and  thus  stored  up  in  such  pab-  comes  ^so  to  this  conclusion.  But,  in  view  of 
ulum  during  the  process  of  its  formation,  and  the  important  part  played  by  gravitation  as  a 
by  it  obtained,  of  course,  from  the  forces  of  in-  eosmical  agency,  especially  if  we  accept  La- 
animate  nature ;  and  the  necessity  and  value  of  place's  nebular  hypothesis,  it  would  seem  more 
food  is  explained  by  its  capability,  at  some  time  reasonable,  with  Smee  and  some  others,  to  as- 


IK  »«  vq^muzauie  or  nigniy  organic  suDstance, .  .nation  oi  gravitative  force  m  tue  ratio  of  the 
with  an  eouivalent  evolution  of  the  forces  pe-^  inverse  square  of  distance  be  compatible  with 
ouliar  to  the  animal  organization.  (Thus  food'  the  law  of  conservation  offeree:  whether,  if 


?•  ^  ^J^^^Uigence,  but  that  sum  of  energies  gravitation,  occur  an  actual  creation  of  force, 

which  we  term  vital  forces,  and  whose  mani-  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  1,  and  a  corresponding 

feetation  is  the  physical  fact  of  life.    Thus  man  annihilation  on  its  being  as  suddenly  returned 

moves  within  an  ocean  of  forces,  which  he  daily  To  this  query.  Sir  W.  J.  M.  Rankine  (ApriL 

draws  into  his  own  vitality,  and  again  expends  1869)  replies  that  the  quantity  conserved  dur- 

in  manifMtations  necessitated  by  the  continu-  ing  all  the  mutual  actions  of  a  system  of  bodies, 

ance  of  life  or  dictated  by  his  intelligence.  The  is  always  equivalent  to  a  product  of  two  factora- 
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one,  a  tendency,  or  impnlsion ;  the  other,  the  liffht ;  and  he  also  finds  tnat  the  force  of  the 

distance  through  which  this  impulsion  is  ca-  s^ar  rays  falliog  annually  on  a  square  foot  of 

Skble  of  acting,  withux  the  time  considered,  land,  in  lat.  SO"*,  is  equal  to  680,000,000  foot 
ence,  since  in  the  case  of  the  gravitative  at*  pounds,  ahout  .01  of  which  he  supposes  to  he 
traction  of  two  hodies,  which  is  a  mere  nres-  consumed  in  vegetahle  growth  and  secretion, 
sure  or  phenomenon  of  statics,  the  impulsion  He  finds  that  the  heat  (done  hourly  given  out 
oidy  is  re^pEurded,  the  quantity  of  the  impulsion  hy  each  square  yard  of  the  solar  surface  is  eqniv- 
Ib  one  to  which  no  law  of  conservation  can  ap«  alent  to  68,000  horse  power,  and  would  require 
ply ;  and  consequently  the  case  supposed  ft(r-  the  hourly  comhustion  of  18,500  lbs.  of  coal, 
nishes  no  contradiction  of  the  principle  at  issue.  This  estimate,  however,  which  is  on  the  sup- 
He  fiirther  remarks  that  the  idea  of  force,  as  position  that  the  evolved  energy  is  obtained 
popularly  understood,  is  mechanically  inoom-  from  chemical  action,  requires  the  consumption 
plete,  in  that  it  may  stand  for  an  attraction  during  each  year  of  8,000  times  the  quantity  of 
only ;  while  the  conception  of  energy,  proper-  matter  that,  if  supposed  to  act  by  friction  and 
ly  defined,  includes  both  the  factors,  and  de-  concussion,  as  in  a  meteoric  shower,  must  pro- 
notes  a  quantity  rigidly  and  always  conserved  duce  the  same  result.  Under  the  latter  sup- 
or  replaced  by  equivalents,  in  the  physical  position,  the  angular  diameter  of  the  sun,  as 
chan^  thus  far  studied;  so  that  a  better  ex-  seen  from  the  earth,  would  be  100,000  years  in 
pression  for  the  law  would  be  that  of  the  ^*  con-  increasing  by  a  single  second  of  a  degree.  To 
servation  of  energy.^*  Faraday  seems  to  have  such  an  action,  therefore,  the  materials  for 
overlooked  the  fact  that,  to  move  the  suj^MMod  which  may  in  part,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the 
body  from  the  distance  10  to  the  distance  1,  zodiacal  light,  Waterston  and  Thomson  ascribe 
would  require  the  expending  on  its  inertia  of  a  the  origin  of  the  sun's  energy.  By  either  theory 
power  that,  thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  must  the  sun  is  losing  heat,  and  the  materials  for  its 
neutralize  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  production  are  being  consumed.  Motion  and 
attractions  at  the  two  unlike  distances ;  so  that  heat  seem  thus  to  be  gradually  passing  into 
his  difficulty  arises  from  the  supposing  of  a  other  forms  offeree;  and  if  so,  the  universe  is 
mechanically  impossible  case. — ^Tne  most  im-  tending  to  a  state  of  eternal  quiescence.  It  is 
portant  general  consequence  of  the  theory  now  doubtful  whether  these  deductions  will  be  found 
detailed,  is  that  expressed  in  the  idea  of  con-  accordant  with  facts  known  and  yet  to  be  dis- 
servation.  According  to  this,  every  form  of  covered.  If  true,  the  progress  oi:  science  may 
energy,  upon  ceasing  to  be  manifestly  active,  nevertheless  enable  man  for  a  time  to  recon- 
nmply  passes  into  some  other  form  of  energy,  vert,  upon  his  own  planet,  certain  forms  of 
of  which  the  manifestation  may  or  may  not  be  force  on  a  large  scale  into  motion  and  heat,  and 
eaually  obvious.  Hence,  no  amount  or  fraction  thus  to  delay  the  threatened  catastrophe.  "  It 
of  force  can  ever  be  lost  or  annihilated;  and  is  impossible,'^  said  Prof.  Owen  before  the  Brit- 
of  course,  in  a  universal  system,  once  complete,  ish  association  in  1858,  ^  to  foresee  the  extent 
no  quantity  of  new  force  can  by  any  means  be  to  which  chemistry  may  ultimately,  in  the  pro- 
created. Physicists  have  long  rested  in  the  duction  of  things  needful,  supersede  the  present 
ocmduaon  that  no  atom  of  matter  can  be  added  vital  agencies  of  nature,  and  enable  us  to  obtain 
or  lost,  except  through  the  direct  exercise  of  in  a  small  manufactory,  and  in  a  few  days, 
creative  power ;  and  it  is  strange  that  tlie  like  effects  which  can  be  reidized  from  present  nat- 
obvioQS  conclusion  in  respect  to  force  or  energy  ural  agencies  only  when  they  are  exerted  upon 
comes  so  late  in  the  history  of  science.  The  vast  areas  of  land,  and  through  considerable 
sum  total  of  energies  in  a  universal  system  is  a  periods  of  time.'' — ^The  sources  of  heat  may,  for 
constant  through  infinite  time ;  but  particular  convenience,  be  divided  into :  1,  mechanicfd,  as 
amounts  of  energy,  according*  to  oondidons,  '  in  the  case  of  arrested  motions,  in  blows,  fric- 
may  pass  from  one  form  into  another :  speedi-  tion,  te.,  and  the  evolution  of  specific  and  la- 
ly,  as  in  the  conversion  of  current  electricity  tent  heat  by  compression ;  2,  physical,  as  that 
into  heat  or  mechanical  effect;  or  slowly,  and  obtained  by  direct  and  simple  conversion  of 
to  appearance  irrecoverably ;  or  such  energy  electricity,  or  other  physical  forces ;  8,  chem- 
may  appear  to  pass  from  within  the  boundb  ical,  as  that  due  to  oxidation  and  like  changes 
of  one  partial  system  to  those  of  another,  as  in  (see  GoMBtTsnoir,  and  Fctxl)  ;  4,  physiological, 
the  case  of  the  earth  affected  by  light  and  heat  or  that  developed  during  the  vital  processes  or 
of  the  most  remote  stars.  Amonff  practical  re-  vegetable  and  animal  bodies — ^unless,  indeed,  this 
suits  of  the  theory,  are  such  as  the  calculation  division  is  to  be  included  under  tiie  preceding ; 
of  the  mechani<^  energy  extricable  from  a  6,  cosmical,  as  that  due  to  the  radiation  of  suns, 
pound  of  coal ;  this  is,  in  the  different  kinds  of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  that  by  which  we  are 
coal,  according  to  purity,  from  6,000,000  to  affected  coming  from  the  centre  of  our  own  sys- 
10,000,000  foot  pounds.  A  horse  or  a  man  can  tem,  and  also  that  probably  radiating  froin  cool- 
turn  to  account  from  |  to  |  of  the  mechanical  ing  planetary  bodies.  Doubtless,  these  distinc- 
eqnivalent  of  the  entire  daily  oxidation  of  food  tions  do  not  hold  in  nature;  heat  from  all 
and  tissue;  the  steam  engine,  by  a  much  less  sources  is  essentially  identical,  and  it  may  be  re- 
coetly  fhd,  can  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  per-  garded  as  interchangeable  with  all  other  forms 
centage  of  work.  Prof.  W.  Thomson  ofdculates  of  force.  The  term  caloric,  however,  if  still 
the  mechaoical  energy  of  a  cubic  mile  of  sun-  retained  in  science,  can  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
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be  employed  to  signify  a  sort  of  BQbstance  of  ^^ProfMigation,  Coltivation,  and  General  Treat- 
heat.  It  may  appropriately  be  naed  to  name  ment  of  Oape  Heaths'^  (Edinburgh.  1882).  The 
tiiat  form  of  energy,  considered  as  a  canse,  <^  soil  which  Mr.  McNab  recommenos  is  a  black 
which  warmth  and  the  other  known  results  peat^  taken  from  a  dry  heath  or  common  which 
are  ^e  sensible  effects.  In  reference  to  the  is  never  overflowed  with  water.  With  this  a 
qaeation  as  to  whether  the  process  of  combns-  certain  proportion  of  sand  is  used,  when  not 
tion  is  retarded  by  the  action  of  ^unlight,  it  may  nataraUy  present  Small  fragments  j>f  freestone 
be  remarked  that  the  recent  experiments  of  are  mingled  with  the  compost,  it  being  found 
Prof.  Le  Oonte,  and  his  conclusion  that  sunlight  that  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  fibres  of  the 
exercises  no  retarding  influence  on  the  burning  roots  seek  such  substances  for  moisture.  On 
of  bodies,  are  probably  vitiated  by  his  employ-  every  new  change  into  larger  pots,  when  it  be- 
ment  of  a  glass  lens  to  condense  the  solar  beam,  comes  necessary,  the  ori^nal  ball  of  earth  is 
Prof.  Stokes  found  that  glass  cuts  off  a  large  raised  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  sufficient 
portion  of  the  chemical  rays;  so  that  when  in  space  being  allowed  between  it  and  the  pot  to 
experimenting  he  desired  to  retain  these  in  the  allow  proper  watering.  Considerable  draina^ 
transmitted  beam,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re-  is  recommended,  and  also  plunging  the  pots  in 
course  to  prisms  and  lenses  of  quartz.  Now,  tan  or  some  suostance  which  will  keep  them 
concentration  of  mere  solar  heat,  as  of  any  heat,  cool  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  will  secure 
must  have  aided  Hie  combustion;  it  is  yet  a  anequalmoistnretothose  portions  of  the  roots 
question  whether  the  luminous  rays,  per  m,  whidi  seek  the  sides.  By  such  a  treatment 
have  any  effect  on  the  burning  process ;  but  the  the  heaths  can  be  made  very  remarkable.  Some 
probability  having  been  that  the  chemical  rays,  specimens,  according  to  London,  have  been 
and  these  only,  would  by  their  deoxidizing  known  to  grow  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  to  range 
agency  interfere  with  the  combustion.  Prof.  Le  from  10  to  26  feet  in  circumference.  All  the 
(x>nte  should  have  avoided  the  use  of  a  medium  species  do  well,  because,  being  natives  of  the 
that,  by  excluding  the  greater  part  of  these  higher  regions,  they  can  bear  considerable  cold, 
rays,  must  leave  the  question  of  thehr  influence  A  more  uniform  dimate  than  ours  seems  most 
on  burning  doubtful  as  before,  or  rather  incline  favorable,*  however,  and  in  England  their  culti- 
us  still  to  accept  the  populajr  opinion  on  the  vation  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
sublet.  perfection.  The  flowers  of  the  heaths  have  a 
HEATH  (mea,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  4-leaved  calyx,  a  4-toothed  corolla,  and  their 
one  of  the  most  extensive  genera  of  plants,  numerous  seeds  are  contained  in  a  dry,  4  or  8- 
romarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  celled  capsule,  wbioh  opens  into  valves  with  the 
flowers.  It  is  unknown  to  North  America,  partitions  projecting  from  its  middle.  Their 
although  there  are  manv  flowering  plants  em-  fbliage  consists  generally  of  very  narrow  linear 
braced  in  the  natural  order  (ericeai)  to  which  it  leaves  arranged  in  whorls,  and  are  so  similar  as 
belongs,  which  are  widely  distributed  through-  often  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  belong 
out  the  new  world.  In  Great  Britain  the  heath  to  one  species,  an  idea  soon  cUssipated  on  the 
or  heather  covers  vast  tracts  of  wild  land ;  on  appearance  of  their  wonderfully  diversified  flow- 
the  sides  of  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ers.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  do  justice  to 
it  forms  beds,  extending  for  many  miles  together,  the  delicacy,  el^ance,  and  loveliness  of  their 
of  tnuling  stems  which  are  8  or  4  feet  in  length,  tissue,  colors,  and  forms.  The  total  number  of 
In  those  portions  of  the  country  the  plant  enters  kinds,  according  to  Don,  is  from  800  to  400. 
into  the  manufacture  of  a  variety  of  rude  do-  HEATH,  Wiluam,  a  migor-general  in  the 
mestic  articles.  A  double-flowered  variety  of  American  revolution,  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
extreme  beauty  has  been  known  in  British  gar-  Kerch  7, 1787,  died  there,  Jan.  24>  1814.  When 
dens.  Some  species  are  peculiar  to  the  north  'the  Massachusetts  congress  in  1774  voted  to 
of  Europe,  and  a  few  to  the  Mediterranean  enroll  12,000  minute  men,  volunteers  from 
coasts.  In  Germany  and  on  the  mountains  of  among  the  militia,  Heath,  then  a  fanner  in 
middle  Europe  generally  the  flesh-colored  heath  Boxbnry,  was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  gen- 
{E.  cornea)  is  one  of  the  few  plants  which  are  ends.  On  June  22, 1776,  he  received  the  ap- 
the  early  harbingers  of  spring.  A  great  many  pointment  of  brigadier  in  the  continental  army, 
species  of  the  heath  are  favorite  plants  for  green-  and  in  Aug.  1776,  was  created  mi^or-genersl. 
house  culture.  These  claim  the  Oape  of  Good  When  the  troops  moved  to  New  York,  Heath 
Hope  as  their  native  country.  In  a  wild  oondi-  was  stationed  in  the  highlands  near  Eing^s 
tion  there,  their  external  forms  and  habits  are  Bridse.  with  orders  to  throw  up  fortifications  for 
so  unprepossessing  that  they  are  scarcely  noticed  the  defence  of  that  important  pass.  In  1777  he 
among  the  ,wild  flowering  plants ;  but  under  was  transferred  to  Boston,  and  the  prisoners  of 
cultivation  and  training  they  acquire  great  per-  Saratoga  were  intrusted  to  him.  In  June,  1779, 
fection,  one  of  their  principal  charms  consisting  he  was  agtan  in  New  York,  at  the  highlands, 
in.  the  production  of  flowers  during  the  whole  with  4  rejiiments,  and  he  was  stationed  near  the 
year.  A  very  peculiar  treatment,  however.  Hudson  till  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  the 
alone  insures  success;  and  owing  to  general  last  surviving  midor-general  of  the  war,  and 
neglect  or  to  ignorance  of  this  fact,  the  heaths  his  ''  Memoirs  of  Mi^.  Gen.  Heath,  containing 
have  often  fallen  into  disrepute.  The  best  prac-  Anecdotes,  Details  of  Skirmishes^  Batties,  &a, 
tioal  treatise  on  their  artificial  growth  is  MoK^^s  during  the  American  War"  ^1798),  shows  him 
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to  have  been  honest  and  faithftil  in  the  service  1609,  itnmedintely  after  his  marriage  with  the 

of  his  coimtrj,  with  a  daah  of  vanity  and  sim-  daagbter  of  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph.    In 

plicitY.       ^^  order  to  devote  himself  to  his  parochial  duties, 

HEATHFIELD,  Lobd^    Se^Euorr,  Gsobgb  he  withdrew  in  a  great  measure  from  the  so- 

AuousTCS.  oiety  of  the  world  by  which  he  was  courted, 

KEBBEL,  Fbibdbich,  a  German  lyric  and  and  for  14  years  labored  faithfully  among  his 

dramatic  poet,  bom  in  Wesselbnren,  Holstein,  parishioners,  to  whom  the  gentleness  of  his 

March  18, 1818.    He  was  graduated  at  Heidel-  manners  and  his  benevolence  of  heart  greatly 

berg,  and  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his  "  Ju*  endeared  him.    He  sought  out  distress  and  re- 

dith''  (1841),  "Genoveva"  (1848),  and  '^The  lleved  it  with  almost  prodigal  liberality,  and 

Diamond "  (1847),  were  completed.    He  now  was  never  happier  than  when  he  could  afford 

saccesBiYely  visited  Copenhagen,  Paris,  London,  consolation  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 

and  Naples.    In  Vienna,  he  married  the  actress  needy.    His  leisure  hours  were  still  devoted  to 

Christine  Enghaus  in  1848.  literature,  and  he  became  a  frequwit  contribu* 

HEBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  goddess  of  tor  to  the  ^'Quarterly  Review,*'  beside  culti* 

youth  and  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.    Her  vating  hia  poetical  talent  in  the  composition  of 

avocations  were  various.    She  served  her  fcJ«  hymns,  it  having  long  been  a  favorite  project 

low  divinities  with  nectar  at  their  festivals ;  with  him  to  elevate  the  literary  standard  of 

assisted  her  mother  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  church  psalmodv.    In  1812  appeared  a  small 

diariot ;  and  bathed  and  dressed  her  brother  volume,  entitled    "•  Poems  and  Translations*' 

Mors.    She  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Her-  (12mo.,  London),    containing  many   original 

coles  after  his  apotheosis,  and  to  have  been  the  hymns  written  to  particular  tunes,  his  talent 

mother  of  two  sons  by  him.  for  adapting  poetry,  sacred  or  secular,  to  any 

HEBEL,  JoHAiTN  Petxb,  a  German  poet,  bom  tune  he  chanced  to  hear,  being  a  remarkable 

in  Basel,  May  11,  1760,  died  at  Sohwetzingen.  charaoterisl^c  with  him.    The  elegant  versifi- 

Sept.  22,  1826.    He  studied  at  Erlangen,  and  cation  and  devotional  fervor  of  these  place 

in  1791  was  appointed  professor  in  the  gymna-  them  among  the  most  popular  and  beautiful 

mm  of  Carlsrube.    He  became  in  1805  dtiurch  productions  of  the  kind  in  the  language.    He 

counsellor,  in  1819  prelate.    His  poems,  which  also  commenced  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  which 

were  principally  wntten  in  a  Swabian  sub-dia-  he  was  compelled  by  other  duties  to  relinquish, 

kct  which  prevails  especially  in  the  Bhenish  and  in  1819-^22  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy 

region  near  Basel,  are  remarkable  for  dmplicity  Taylor,  with  a  copious  life  of  the  author,  and 

and  yet  refinement.      Goethe  praised  them  a  critical  examination  of  his  writings.    In  1822 

warmly  in  a  review  which  did  much  for  the  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  lincoln's  Inn,  and 

fiune  of  the  poet.    HebePs  principal  works  are:  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  bishop 

AUemannuche    Gediehte  (Oarlsruhe,  8th    ed.  of  Calcutta,  a  see  which  at  that  time  embraced 

1842),  of  which  there  are  6  different  high  Ger*  all  British  India,  Oeylon,  Mauritius,  and  Aus- 

man  translatioDs ;  Die  lihluehen  Getekiekten  tralasia.    He  departed  for  Calcutta  in  June, 

^tuttgart.  1824);  and  i>^rA^nton^tfeA0j5aiM-  1828,  and  12  months  later  entered  upon  the 

Freund  (Stuttgart,  1827).     A  monument  was  visitation  of  his  vast  diocese.    From  tnat  time 

erected  to  Hel^  in  Carlsrube  in  1835.  until  his  death  he  was  incessantly  occupied  with 

HEBER,  BxonrALD,  an  English  bishop  and  the  duties  of  his  office,  mpking  long  Journeys  to 

author,  bom  in  Halpaa,  Ch^ire,  April  21,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ceylon,  and  showing  an 

1783,  died  in  Trichinopoly,  presidency  of  Ma-  energy  and  canaoity  which,  combined  with  his 

dras,  April  8, 1826.   In  early  childhood  he  man*  mildness  and  benignity,  elicited,  it  is  sdd,  the 

ifested  a  remarkable  fondness  for  study,  and  at  espect  and  veneration  of  the  native  population 

the  age  of  7  had  translated  Phaedrus  into  Eng-  of  India.    He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  while 

li&h  verse.     Entering  Brasenose  college,  Oz-  refreshing  himself  with  a  cold  bath,  half  an 

fi>rd,  in  1800,  he  took  high  rank  as  a  dassical  hour  after  administering  the  rite  of  confirma- 

scholar,  and  during  his  first  year  at  the  univer-  tion  to  a  number  of  native  converts.    After  his 

aty  his  Carmen  Seeularey  a  hexameter  poem  death  appeared  his  ^^  Narrative  of  a  Journey 

commemorating  the  m>ening  of  the  century,  tiirough  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  from 

obtained  the  prize  for  Latin  verse.    In  1808  he  Calcutta  to  Bombay''  (2  vols.  4to.,  London, 

produced  his  prize  poem  '*  Palestine,"  which  1828),  a  work  abounding  in  animated  descrip- 

occu^ies  a  prominent  place  among  his  poetical  tions  of  scenery  and  manners,  and  vividly  illas- 

remama,  and  which  is  still  considered  the  best  trating  the  Christian  zeal  and  benevolence  of  the 

performance  of  the  kind  emanating  from  the  writer.    In  1827  his  hymns  were  first  published 

university.   After  a  brilliant  academical  career,  entire  in  a  volume  entitied  ^^  Hymns  written 

he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1804^  and  the  and  ad^ted  to  the  Service  of  the  Church,''  of 

next  year  gain^  the  bachelor's  prize  for  an  which  many  subsequent  editions  have  appeared. 

English  prose  essay  on  the  '*  Sense  of  Honor."  fhe  missionary  hymn  in  this  collection,  ^  From 

Subsequentiy  he  made  an  extensive  tour  through  Greeland's  icy  mountains,"  is  familiar  to  the 

northern  and  south-eastern  Europe,  and  in  1807  Protestant  church  service  wherever  the  Eng- 

took  orders  and  was  presented  by  his  brother  ]ish  language  is  spoken,  and  would  alone  pre- 

Richard  to  a  living  at  Hodnet  in  Shropshire,  serve  the  author's  name  from  oblivion.    The 

belonging  to  the  fJEmaily,  on  whidi  he  settled  in  latest  edition  of  his  complete  poems,  including 
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hia  ^^  Palestine,"  is  that  of  1865  (8vo.,  LoDdon).  HUBERT,  Jaoqttss  Ren£,  a  French  revoln- 
Among  these  the  tranalations  ft*om  Pindar  have  tionist,  known  also  under  the  assumed  name  of 
been  greatly  admired.  The  Bampton  lectures  en-  P&kb  I>noHBSNB.bom  in  Alen^on  in  1755,  eze« 
titled  "  The  Personality  and  Office  of  the  Chris-  outed  in  Paris,  March  22, 1794.  Of  low  parent- 
tian  Comforter"  (Syo.,  Oxford,  1818),  were  his  age,  and  still  lower  education,  he  repaired  when 
only  sermons  publish^  during  his  life.  Several  very  young  to  Paris,  where  he  led  an  obscure 
volames  of  his  sermons  delivered  in  England  life,  generally  supportiDg  himself  by  dbhonest 
and  India  were  posthumously  published,  and  means.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he 
in  1880  appeared  the  ^  Life  and  Unpublished  took  to  pamphlet  writing,  and  soon  established 
Works  of  Reginald  Heber,  by  his  Widow"  a  scurrilous  newspaper  cStled  Ze  P^0  2>u<;J^e9n«, 
(2  vols.  4to.,  London).  His  life  and  charao-  which  had  considerable  popularity  among  the 
ter  have  been  several  times  sketched  by  able  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  was  instru- 
hands ;  among  others  by  Jeffi^y,  who  describes  mental  in  exciting  several  insurrectionary  move- 
him  as  ^^  zealous  for  his  church,  and  not  for-  ments.  After  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  was  one  of  the 
getM  of  his  station,  but  remembering  it  more  most  active  members  of  the  self-constituted 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honors  that  were  at-  revolutionary  commune,  and  received  the  ap- 
tached  to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  pointment  of  substitute  to  the  procureur  tyn- 
religious  improvement  and  for  the  happiness  die  The  Girondists  having  obtained  from  the 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow  convention  an  order  for  his  arrest,  he  was 
creatures  of  every  tongue,  raith,  and  complex-  liberated  in  consequence  of  a  violent  outbreak 
ion." — ^RiCHABD,  half  brother  of  the  preceding,  of  the  citizens,  and  became  more  popular  than 
and  a  well  known  bibliomaniac,  born  in  West-  ever.  A  member  of  the  commisaon  to  examine 
minster  in  1778,  died  in  Oct  1888.  He  was  Marie  Antoinette,  he  uttered  the  most  outrage- 
educated  at  Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  where  ous  calumnies  against  the  unfortunate  queen, 
he  was  noted  for  his  asaduons  caltivation  of  When  the  Girondists  were  in  their  turn  arrest- 
the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  At  19  years  of  ed,  he  is  said  to  have  plotted  their  assassination 
age  he  edited  the  works  of  Silius  Italious  (2  vols,  before  their  trial.  In  conjunction  with  Chau- 
llmo.,  179211,  and  a  year  later  prepared  for  the  mette,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  and  others,  he  estab- 
press  an  eaition  of  the  Claudiani  Oarmina  lished  the  worship  of  the  *^  goddess  Reason ;" 
(2  vols.  12mo.,  1798).  A  taste  for  book  col-  and,  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  commune 
lecting  was  developed  in  him  in  childhood,  and  and  the  dub  of  Cordeliers,  organized  the  ul  tra- 
in the  latter  part  of  his  life  it  became  a  ruling  revolutionist  party  which  bore  his  name,  the 
passion.  Succeeding  on  the  death  of  his  father  H^bertists  or  jEnragks,  The  committee  of  pub- 
in  1804  to  large  estates  in  Yorkshire  and  liosafety,  which  was  controlled  by  Robespierre, 
Shropshire,  which  he  considerably  augmented  had  them  arraigned  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
and  improved,  he  forthwith  devoted  himself  to  the  convention  ;  and  on  the  night  of  March  13, 
the  purchase  of  rare  books ;  and  having  abun-  1794,  Hubert,  Chaumette,  Montmoro,  Ronsin, 
dant  means,  he  was  enabled  to  amass  a  stock  of  Clootz,  and  14  others,  were  conveyed  to  prison, 
books  fmd  manuscripts  such  as  is  seldom  found  Hubert  evinced  great  cowardice  on  his  trial,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  individual.  After  was  executed  amid  the  Jeers  of  the  Parisians, 
ransacking  England  he  travelled  extensively  on  The  circulation  of  his  paper  had  been  immense, 
the  continent,  purchasing  everywhere,  and  leav-  During  the  year  1793  he  received  from  the  gov- 
ing  large  depots  of  books  in  Paris,-  Antwerp,  emment  no  less  than  $80,000  for  copies  gratui- 
Brussels,  Ghent,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Nether-  tously  distributed.  Beside  his  journal,  he  pub- 
lands  and  Germany.  His  reddence  in  Pimlico,  lished  several  pamphlets  of  a  similar  character, 
London,  was  filled  with  books  from  top  to  hot-  Les  ^itreB  easseiy  Oateehume^  Cantique  seeulaire^ 
tom,  and  he  had,  beside,  another  house  in  York  AtmarMch^  &c.,  all  of  them  signed  *'*'  Le  P6re 
street  laden  with  literary  treasures,  and  a  large  Duchesne.*' 

library  in  Oxford.    At  his  death  his  collection  HEBREWS^  Epistlk  to  the,  one  of  the 

in  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Dibdui  at  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  address- 

105,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  many  thousands  edi  to  converted  Jews,  and  designed  to  dissuade 

on  Uie  continent,  the  whole  having  cost  upward  them  fi*om  relapsing  into  Judaism  and  to  fortify 

of  £180,000.    Mr.  Allibone  in  his  ^^  Dictionary  them  in  the  Christian  faith.    It  aims  to  demon- 

of  Authors,"  however,  considers  this  an  under-  strate  the  preeminence  of  Christ  over  Moses 

estimate,  and  states  as  the  resalt  of  a  oarefbl  and  the  angels  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  gospel 

computation  that  the  volumes  in  England  num*  over  the  law,  and  to  show  that  the  latter  was 

bered  118,196,  and  those  in  France  and  Holland  tvpioal  of  the  former,  and  was  abolished  by  it. 

88,862,  making  a  total  of  140,827,  to  which  The  Greek  fathers  unanimously  ascribed  the 

must  be  added  a  large  collection  of  pamphlets  epistle  to  Paul,  and  its  Pauline  authorship  was 

bound  and  unbound.     This  immense  library  generally  accepted  in  the  western  church  from 

was  disposed  of  at  auction  after  the  owner^s  the  6th  century,  though  in  tiie  first  8  centuries 

death,  the  sale  lasting  216  days,  and  realizing  no  Latin  writer  attributed  it  to  him.    Luther 

over  iB60,000.    Mr.  Heber  was  an  unsuccessful  suggested  ApoUos  as  the  author,  and  has  been 

candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  univer-  followed  bv  Bertholdt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 

sity  of  Oxford  in  parliament  in  1806,  but  was  Tholuck.  Bdhme  and  Mynster  ascribe  it  to  Silas; 

returned  for  it  in  1821,  and  served  until  1826.  others  to  dement,  Luke,  or  Barnabas. 
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HEBREWS,    Ibkaxutbs,    or    Jxws    (Heb.  ^'people  of  priests*' to  enlighten  the  niktioiu  bj 
Ihrim^  Beney  larael^  Jehudim\  a  people  of  their  example,  and  which  hj  its  snblimity  in- 
fiemitic  race,  whose  ancestors  appear  at  the  spired  them  with  the  natural  conviction  that 
-very  dawn  of  the  history  of  mankind  on  the  they  were  the  chosen  people  of  God,  who  alone 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Jordan,  and  Nile,  and  knew  him  and  walkea  in  his  ways.    The  na- 
whose  fragments  are  now  to  be  seen,  in  larger  tional  and  religious  elements  became  more  and 
or  smaUer  numbers,  in  almost  all  the  cities  of  more  developed  and  blended,  the  antagonism 
the  globe,  from  Batavia  to  New  Orleans,  from  with  the  surrounding  idolatry  and  religiously 
Stockholm  to  Cape  Town.   This  people,  as  such,  instituted  immorality  more  and  more  striking ; 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  a  long  continued  struggle  for  self-preservation 
in  history.    When  little  more  numerous  than  a  against  overwhelming  influences  changed  en- 
family,  they  had  their  hwguage,  customs,  and  thusiasm  into  fanaticism  and  self-esteem  into 
peculiar  observances,  treated  with  princes,  and  repulsive  pride,  which  was  repaid  by  antipathy, 
in  every  respect  acted  as  a  nation.    Though  hatred,  and  cruel  persecution.    Their  natioiud 
broken  as  if  mto  atoms  and  scattered  through  independence  was  destroyed ;  fanatical  attempts 
an  climes,  among  the  rudest  and  the  most  to  recover  it  failed ;  they  were  scattered  among 
civilized  nations,  they  have  preserved  through  nations  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  reached  a 
thousands  of  years  common  features,  habits,  civilization  in  some  respects  superior  to  their 
and  observances,  a  common  religion,  literature,  own ;  the  ancient  idolatries  were  replaced  by 
and  sacred  language.     Without  any  political  new  religious  systems  drawn  from  Hebrew 
union,  iv^ithout  a  common  head  or  centre,  they  sources ;  the  name  of  their  Grod  was  now  prais- 
are  generally  regarded  and  regard  themselves,  ed  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting;  the 
as  a  nation.    They  began  as  nomads  '^  migrat-  ruins  of  their  Zion  had  become  sacred  to  tiie  na- 
ing  from  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state  ;^'  tions.    But  still  they  dung  to  their  faith,  cere- 
their  law  made  them  agriculturists  for  15  cen*  monies,  traditions,  and  hopes ;  for  their  religions 
tones ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  and  national  characteristics  were  so  deeply  root- 
mercantile  people.     They  have  struggled  for  ed  and  so  well  blended  that  they  wonderniUysup- 
their  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  ported  each  other.    They  were  still  convioced 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Komans;  of  their  religious  And  moral  superiority  to  the 
have  been  conquered  and  nearly  exterminated  Gentiles ;  they  were  justified  by  the  cruelties  of 
by  each  of  these  powers,  and  have  survived  the  world  in  believing  tliemselves  its  martyrs ; 
them  all.    They  have  been  oppressed  and  per-  they  submitted  to  them  from  what  they  regard- 
secuted  by  emperors  and  republics,  sultans  and  ed  as  a  divine  obligation.    Their  masters  pun- 
popes,  Hoors  and  inquisitors ;  they  were  pro-  ished  their  self-sufficiency,  humiliating  pride, 
scribed  in  Catholic  Spain,  Protestant  Norway,  and  pretensions  by  crushing  burdens  and  legal 
and  Greek  Muscovy,  while  their  persecutors  degradation,  their  religious  enemies  by  calum- 
sanff  the  hymns  of  their  psalmists,  revered  their  nies,  the  people  by  contemptuous  social  excln- 
books,  believed  in  their  prophets,  and  even  per-  sion ;  ana  it  was  not  till  the  last  quarter  of  the 
secuted  tlxem  in  the  name  of  their  God.    Tney  18th  century  that  a  brighter  prospect  opened  by 
have  numbered  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  the  inauguration  of  the  principle  of  religious 
of  Alexandria  and  the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  liberty  and  civil  equality  in  America  and  after- 
have  transplanted  the  wisdom  of  the  East  be-  ward  in  the  N.  W.  of  Europe.  This  all-pervading 
yond  the  Fyr6n6es  and  the  Rhine,  and  have  mixture  of  the  religious  and  national  elements 
been  treated  as  pariahs  among  pagans,  Moham-  also  requires  a  different  treatment  of  their  his- 
medans,  and  Christians.    They  have  fought  for  tory  from  that  of  all  other  nations.    It  must  be 
.liberty  under  Kosciuszko and  Bltlcher,  and  pop-*  at  once  a  history  of  the  people,  of  its  religion, 
ular  assemblies  among  the  Slavi  and  Germans  and  of  its  literature.    Separate  from  it  the  reli- 
still  withheld  from  them  the  right  of  living  in  gious  leaders  Moses,  Ezra,  Hillel,  Rabbi  Gama- 
certain  towns,  viUages,  and  streets.    This  phe-  liel,  &o.,  and  no  national  history  remains.    The 
nomenon,  however,  admits  of  explanation.    At  prose  writings  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  effusions 
the  very  beginning  they  were  not  merely  a  family  of  Isaiah  or  Micali,  the  Psalms,  the  Lamenta- 
or  tribe,  but  also  a  sect,  a  society  or  conmiuni-  tions,  the  Hebrew  writings  of  Maimonides  or 
ty,  superior  to  those  surrounding  it  in  culture,  Mendelssohn,  can  as  little  be  separated,  as  mere- 
morals,  and  ideals,  too  powerless  to  hope  for  ly  literary  works,  from  the  history  of  the  peo- 
great  success  over  otiiers,  but  anxious  to  defend  pie,  as  can  th#  Philippics  of  Demodthenes  from 
their  own  moral  condition  at  the  price  of  self-  that  of  Athens,  Cicero^s  orations  against  Catiline 
isolation,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by  the  develop-  from  that  of  Rome,  or  the  declaration  of  inde- 
ment  of  peculiar  customs  and  religious  observ-  pendence  from  that  of  the  United  States.   Hav- 
ances.    The  father  of  the  people  himself,  Abra>  ing  thus  stated  the  character  of  our  subject  and 
ham,  is  recorded  as  acting  under  a  divine  mis-  the  only  natural  way  of  treating  it,  we  must 
sion,  and  leaving  the  land  of  his  parents  and  also  refer  the  readers  of  this  brief  sketch  for 
his  birth  in  order  to  preserve  and  propagate  his  further  details,  criticism,  and  illustrations,  to 
ide^  in  ^^his  children  and  house.''    After  a  the  respective  special  articles  of  this  work 
hard  trial  in  Egypt  and  a  marvellous  deliver-  as  well  as  to  tne   '*book  of  books"  itself 
ance  they  receivea  a  law,  at  the  same  time  na-  which  is  in  the  hands  of  each  of  them. — ^The 
tional  and  religious,  which  constituted  them  a  history  of  the  Hebrews  begins  (about  2000 
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B.  C,  aooording  to  the  generally  adopted  ohro-  own,  and  blessed  all  his  children*  The  book  of 
nolognr)  with  the  emigration  of  the  Semite  Genesis,  the  onlj  record  of  that  earliest  period 
Abr^amfrom  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees(^  Ca»dim)^  of  Hebrew  history,  closing  with  the  death  of 
a  place  which  has  been  identified  with  a  for-  Jacob  and  Joseph,  also  contains  the  last  blessing 
tress  of  the  same  name  in  Mesopotamia  men-  of  the  former,  a  snblime  vision  in  which  love 
tioned  by  Ammianns,  and  by  more  recent  critics  and  jast  censure  are  mingled,  and  a  specimen 
(Bawlinson  and  others)  with  Hur  or  Mugheir  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  After  the 
in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon.  He  was  by  his  fa-  death  of  Joseph  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  op- 
ther  Terah  a  descendant  of  Eber,  and  may  as  pressed  but  degraded  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
such  have  borne  the  name  Ibri  (Hebrew),  but  were  overtasked  and  employed  in  the  publio 
more  likely  he  was  first  designated  by  it  in  the  works,  while  the  fear  of  their  joining  a  foreign 
land  west  of  the  Euphrates,  as  an  hnmigrant  enemy  finally  led  one  of  their  tyrants  to  decree 
from  beyond  (6&0r)  the  "great  river."  The  name  what  maybe  called  their  slow  extermination, 
Israelite  was  applied  to  his  descendants  after  a  they  having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to  a 
surname  of  Jacob,  his  grandson,  and  that  of  prodigious  number.  How  long  they  remained 
Jehudim  (Jews)  at  a  much  later  period  (first  in  the  "house  of  slaves"  (for  the  Hebrews  were 
mentioned  about  712  B.O.),  when,  after  the  dis-  not  the  only  slaves  in  Egypt)  cannot  be  de- 
persion  of  titie  10  tribes,  the  house  of  Judali  be-  termined,  there  being  scriptural  testimony  for 
came  tiie  representative  of  the  whole  people.  430,  as  well  as  for  about  210  years;  nor  can  the 
Separating  from  his  relatives,  who  were  idola-  precise  date  of  their  arrival,  which  Bunsen  en- 
ters, Abruiam  passed  over  from  Mesopotamia  deavors  to  fix  almost  1,000  years  earlier  than  it 
(Aram  Naharmm)  to  Canaan  or  Palestine  (as  it  is  fixed  by  scriptural  chronology ;  nor  of  their 
was  afterward  <»dled  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Phi-  exodus,  which,  according  to  some  of  the  most 
listines,  who  inhabited  its  S.  W.  ooastX  where  celebrated  Egyptological  critics,  Wilkinson,  Bun- 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  nomad,  being  rich  in  herds,  sen,  Lepsins,  &c.,  took  place  in  the  last  quarter 
flocks,  and  attendants,  and  worshipping  the  of  the  14th  century  B.  0.,  while  according  to  a 
^  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,"  to  whose  ser-  distinct  biblical  passage  (1  Kings,  vi.  1)  it  must 
vice,  "  to  walk  before  him  and  to  be  innocent,"  have  happened  early  in  the  15th.  Nor  is  it 
he  bound  himself  and  his  house,  in  after  life,  easier  or  more  important  to  find  the  reigns 
by  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  Having  re-  during  which  these  events  took  place.  There 
paired  to  Egypt  during  a  fiEunine  and  returned,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  to  iaentify  either 
ne  rescued  his  nephew  Lot,  who  lived  in  the  Phthahmen,  Menephthah,  or  Bhomses  I.  or 
valley  of  the  lower  Jordan,  from  the  captivity  II.,  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  as  vari- 
of  Amrfq)hel,  a  king  of  Shinor,  and  his  allies ;  ous  critical  defenders  of  a  later  date  have  tried 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  land  of  tiie  Philis-  to  do.  Others  have  attempted  to  identify  the 
tines ;  and  fincdly  settled  near  Hebron,  where  Hebrews  with  the  Hyksos,  which  is  little  less 
he  died,  leaving  his  miun  inheritance  and  his  absurd  than  the  fables  of  Manetho  mentioned 
faith  to  Isaac,  his  son  by  his  relative  Sarah,  bj  Josephus.  The  last  named  Jewish  histo- 
Isaac  thus  became  the  second  Hebrew  patriarch,  nan  has  also  some  traditional  additions  to  the 
whUe  his  brother  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  an^  earl^  life  of  Moses,  concerning  his  exploits  in 
Egyptian  woman,  sought  a  separate  abode  in*  Ethiopia,  which  may  still  find  confirmation  in 
Arabia,  where  he  became  the  father  of  a  Bed-  future  Egyptological  discoveries.  Omitting  all 
ouin  tribe.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac,  only  J^  special  criticism,  we  must  confine  our  narra- 
oob  (afterward  Israel),  the  favorite  of  their  tive  here  to  a  brief  extract  from  the  sacred  and 
mother  Bebecca,  imitcutod  the  peacefhl  and  pi-  therefore  well  guarded  record  of  the  nation  it- 
ous  life  of  his  fathers  and  propagated  the  He-  'self ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  beside  it,  even 
brew  line  in  Palestine,  while  his  brother  Esau  (or  criticism  can  do  little  more.  Bom  at  the  time 
Edom)  settled  in  the  mountainous  land  of  Seir  when  the  oppression  of  his  people  had  been  car- 
(Idumssa).  Jacob  had  12  sons,  of  whom  hedis*  ried  to  its  extreme,  Moses,  the  younger  son  of 
tingnished  Joseph,  the  child  of  his  favorite  wife  Amram,  a  descendant  of  Levi,  the  8d  son  of  Ja- 
Baohel.  This  excited  the  envy  of  the  others,  cob,  was  doomed  to  perish  in  the  Nile  like  all 
who  secretly  sold  their  brother  as  a  slave  to  new-born  males  of  the  Israelites,  but  was  saved 
Egypt,  where  he  rose  through  his  wisdom  to  the  by  the  love  of  his  mother  Jochebed  and  his 
cUgmty  of  prime  minister  to  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  sister  Miriam,  and  the  compassion  of  a  daugh- 
The  latter  allowed  him  to  bring  tUb  whole  family  ter  of  the  Pharaoh.  Adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
of  his  father,  numbering  70  males,  over  from  the  princess,  who  gave  him  his  name  (Egyptian,  fno^ 
land  of  Canaan,  and  to  settle  them  in  the  prov-  water,  and  ytes^  drawn ;  Hebrew,  maahoh^  to 
ince  of  Goshen  (E.  of  the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  draw)  in  allusion  to  her  having  drawn  him  out 
NUe,  it  is  supposed),  where  they  could  continue  of  the  water,  but  nursed  by  his  mother,  he 
their  pastoral  life,  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians,  united  the  hiffhest  Egyptian  education  with  the 
who  held  that  mode  of  existence  in  great  con-  feelings  of  a  Hebrew.  And  "  when  Moses  was 
tempt,  and  where  they  would  be  nncontami-  grown  he  went  out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked 
nated  by  Egyptian  idolatry.  Jacob  closed  his  on  their  burdens."  Seeing  an  Egyptian  man 
life,  which  had  been  shorter  and  less* happy  than  smiting  one  of  his  brethren,  he  kiflea  him,  fled 
that  of  his  fathers,  after  having  adopted  the  two  to  Midian,  married  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of 
sons  of  Joseph,  Monasseh  and  Ephraim,  for  his  Jethro,  a  wise  priest  or  prmce  of  that  country, 
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by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  and  tended  the  flock  annual  gathering  of  the  whole  people ;  a  fast 
of  his  father-in-law,  leading  it  into  the  desert,  dajr  for  repentance ;  ]>eriodical  readings  of  the 
as  far  as 'Mount  Horeb,  the  K  £.  eminence  of  law;  general  education  through  the  Leyitee 
Mount  Sinai,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Arabian  pen-  its  gaardians  (Dent,  zxziii.  10);  a  weekly  day 
insula  between  the  two  gulfs  of  the  Red  sea.  of  rest  ^sabbath)  for  the  people  and  their  an- 
It  was  not  till  the  decline  of  his  life  that  he  re-  imals ;  tne  7th  year  as  a  periodical  time  of  rest 
turned  to  Egypt  to  become  tne  '^shepherd  of  for  the  earth,  as  well  as  for  the  extinction  of 
his  people.'^  He  appeared  with  his  brother  yarious  pecuniary  claims ;  numerous  and  most 
Aaron,  nis  spokesman,  assembled  the  elders  of  frequently  repeated  obligations  for  the  support 
Israel,  and  announced  to  them  their  approaching  of  the  fktherless  and  widow,  the  poor  and  the 
deliverance  and  return  to  Oanaan  in  the  name  stranger;  an  organized  Judiciary  and  police; 
of  the  I>verlasting(Hebrew,  Jeh^aJLBemg)  and  a  severe  penal  code ;  strict  rules  for  the  preser- 
Unchangeable  (ihyeh-asher-ehyehyl'OJii'UiBt'l'  Tation  of  health  and  cleanliness;  circumcision 
am),  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob,  as  a  bodily  mark  of  the  covenant ;  and  numer- 
who  "  had  sepn  their  affliction."  He  now  re-  ous  other  rites  and  ceremonies  designed  to 
paired  to  the  palace  of  the  kins,  proved  supe-  guard  the  nationality,  or  to  lead  to  the  pres- 
rior  to  his  priests,  gained  the  admiration  of  nis  ervation  of  truths  and  principles  (which  has 
ministers  and  people  (Exod.  xi.  8),  threatened,  been  admirably  illustrated  in  Mendelssohn's 
and  finally  compelled  him  to  grant  his  demand  ^  Jerusalem").  The  spirit  of  the  whole  was 
by  a  series  ofdisasters,  the  last  of  which  was  the  well  defined  by  Rabbi  Hillel  in  his  words  to 
sudden  destruction  at  midnight  of  all  the  first  a  heathen  who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  Ju- 
bom  S^gyptians  (probably  then  a  mighty  aristoc-  daism  in  a  few  minutes :  ^*  *  Do  not  to  others 
racy),  llie  Israelites  had  received  their  secret  what  yon  would  not  have  others  do  to  you' 
instructions,  and  immediately  departed  toward  is  the  essence ;  every  thing  else  is  but  comment" 
the  desert.  Moses  led  them  across  the  north-  The  chief  principles  are :  self-sanctification  and 
em  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah  or  Suez^he  righteousness,  in  imitation  of  God,  who  is  holy 
western  prolongation  of  the  Red  sea  (Heb.  Tarn  and  righteous  (Lev.  xix.  2,  &c.) ;  brotherly 
SooJ\  reedy  sea) ;  and  the  king  of  Egypt,  who,  love  and  equality,  for  all  people  are  his  children 
repenting  of  having  let  them  go,  pursued  them  (Deut.  xiv.  1.) ;  freedom,  for  all  are  bound  ex- 
with  his  cavalry  and  heavy  war  chariots,  per-  olusively  to  his  service  (Lev,  xxv.  55) ;  limited 
ished  there  with  his  army.  The  *'  song  of  Mo-  right  of  property,  for  the  whole  land  belongs  to 
ses,"  which  celebrates  this  great  event  (Exod.  him  (Lev.  xxv.  28).  The  principal  promise  of 
xv.\  is  another  admirable  monument  of  ancient  rewi^  is  the  natural  share  of  the  individual  in 
Heorew  poetry,  though  surpassed  in  erandeur  the  happiness  of  society ;  the  principal  threat 
by  that  which  closes  the  narrative  of  his  life  of  celestial  punishment,  his  natural  share  in  its 
(Dent  xxxii.).  After  having  repulsed  an  attack  misfortunes;  every  mention  of  reward  beyond 
of  the  Amalekite^  a  roving  and  predatory  Ara-  the  grave,  which  in  the  time  of  Moses  had  long 
bian  tribe,  Moses  led  the  people  to  Mount  8inai,  been  a  chief  element  in  the  teachings  of  Egyp- 
which  from  the  delivery  of  the  ten  command-  tian  and  other  priests,  is  avoided  throughout, 
ments  now  received  the  name  of  the  mountain  probably  as  promoting  selfishness  in  a  mde 
of  God.  This  divine  decalogue  not  only  con-  state  of  society  by  referring  exclusively  to  the 
tained  the  common  fhndamental  points  of  every  individual.  The  form  of  government  is  the  re- 
moral  and  legal  code  ("  Honor  thy  father  and  publican  (though  a  limit^  monarchy  may  be 
mother,"  **Thoushaltnotmurder,"&c.),  but  also  established  if  the  people  demand  it),  with  the 
included  the  sublime  tmth  of  monotheism,  the  moral  theocratic  dictatorship  of  a  prophet  (naM) 
ereat  social  institution  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  like  the  lawgiver,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
lofty  moral  precept :  ^'  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  people  who  Judge  the  merits  and  claims  of  the 
These  commandments, which  formed  the  basis  of  prophet  above  it,  and  above  all  the  mf^jesty  of 
a  "  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,"  together  the  divine  law,  which  can  be  explained  and  de- 
with  the  successively  promulgated  statutes,  pre-  veloped,  but  not  altered.  The  whole  system  is 
cepts,  &o.  (according  to  the  rabbis  altogether  entirely  practical,  containinff  no  definitions  of 
865  positive  and  248  negative  obligations),  con-  supernatural  things,  except  In  a  negative  form, 
stitute  the  Mosaic  law  {Tarath  Mosheh),  which  no  articles  of  belief,  no  formulas  of  prayer.  The 
is  contained  principally  in  the  2d  and  8d,  and  following  extracts  from  one  chapter  (Lev.  xix.) 
repeated  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Pentateuch  may  serve  as  an  illustration 
wnich  for  about  15  centuries  remained,  and  of  its  general  character:  *'Te  shall  f^ar  every 
with  the  exception  of  a  strictly  national  part  man  his  mother  and  his  &ther,  and  keep  my 
still  is,  the  general  code  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  sabbaths :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  .  .  .  And 
aims  are  the  moral  perfection  of  the  individual  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou 
and  the  welfare  of  society.  Its  means  are  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of  thy  field, 
chiefly  a  common  and  central  worship,  under  neiti^er  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
the  direction  of  the  Aaronites((7i?Aenfm),  whose  harvest.  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vine- 
restrictive  obli^tions  are,  however,  not  equal-  yard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of 
led  by  the  privueges  they  enjoy;  8  festivals  for  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the 
the  commemoration  of  great  national  events,  poor  and  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  (sfod. 
thanksgiving  and  r^oidng,  as  well  as  for  the  V e  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  Halsely,  neither 
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lie  one  to  another.    And  je  shall  not  swear  by  qnered  by  the  ''man  of  God,*'  vho  consoled 
my  name  false]  j,  neither  shalt  thoa  profane  the  himself  with  the  idea  that  a  generation  edncated 
name  of  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord.    Thou  shalt  nnder  his  guidance  would  replace  that  of  the 
not  defraud  thy  neighbor,  neither  rob  him ;  the  desert.    Having,  passed  round  the  lands  of  the 
wages  of  him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  he  con- 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning.  .  .  .  Te  shall  quered  those  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  and  of  Og,  kingk)f  Bashan  ^atansaa),  K  of  the 
not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honor  Jordan,  giving  them  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
the  person  of  the  mighty ;  but  in  righteousness  and  Gad  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and 
shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.    Thou  shalt  not  died  on  Mount  Nebo  before  entering  the  land 
go  up  and  down  as  a  talebearer  among  thy  peo-  of  promise.    The  man  who  was  ^^meek  above 
pie;  neidier  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood  all  men  that  were  on  the  face  of  the  earth*' 
of  thy  neighbor :  I  am  the  Lord.    Thou  shalt  died  in  voluntary  loneliness,  and   '*  no  man 
not  hate  thy  brother  in  thy  heart ;  thou  shalt  knoweth  of  his    senulchre  unto  this  day." 
in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  sufifer  Joshua,  his  pupil  and  appointed  successor,  an 
sin  upon  him.    Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  Ephraimite,  now  led  the  18  tribes  of  Israel, 
any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people,  named  after  11  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  2  sons  of 
but  thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself:  I  Joseph,  across  the  Jordan  into  Oanaan  (or  Pal- 
am  the  Lord.  •  .  .  R^ard  not  them  that  have  estine  proper),  which  was  conquered  after  a 
familiar  spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be  bloody  war  of  extermination,  and  allotted  to 
defiled  by  them :   I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh  (the 
Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  other  half),  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  fear  thy  char,  Asber,  Naphtali,  and  Dan.    The  Levites, 
God :  I  am  the  Lord.    And  if  a  stranger  so-  who  were  to  live  by  tithes,  received  no  separate 
journ  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  vex  division,  but  a  number  of  cities  within  the  lim- 
him.    But  the  stranger  that  awelleth  with  you  its  of  every  tribe,  among  others  the  historical 
shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among  yon,  and  pdaces  of  Gibeon,  Geba,  Beth-Horon,  Mahanaim, 
thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  Hesbon,  Jaezer,  Hebron,  Shechem,  Golan,  Ke- 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  ihe  Lord  desh,  and  Ramoth-Gilead ;  of  which  the  last  5 
your  God.    Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  together  with  Bezer  were  selected  as  towns  of 
judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in  weight,  or  in  meas-  remge  for  involuntary  murderers,  while  Shiloh 
ure.    Just  balances,  just  weights,  a  just  eph<:^  became  the  central  city,  receivmg  the  tabernacle 
and  a  just  hin  shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lord  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant.    Phinehas,  son  of 
your  God,  who  brought  you  out  of  tiie  land  of  Eleazar,  the  zealous  priest,  and  Caleb,  son  of  Je- 
Egypt.    Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  my  stat-  phunneh,  were  among  the  most  distinguished  as- 
utes|  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them :  I  am  sistants  of  Joshua.  Before  his  death,  Joshua  held 
the  Lord." — But  the  difficulties  of  introducing  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Shechem,  in 
this  system  of  institutions  were  as  immense  as  which  he  called  upon  them  to  choose  once  more 
those  of  maintaining  the  nation  in  the  desert,  between  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  beyond  the 
The  first  census  showed  22  male  Levites  above  Euphrates,  those  of  the  conquered  Amorites,  and 
one  year  of  age,  and  603,550  males  of  other  the  God  whom  he  was  determined  to  follow 
tribes  above  20,  including  22,278  first  bom.  with  his  house.    The  people  chose  their  Deliv- 
Provisions  were  scanty,  water  was  scarce,  dan-  erer  and  Preserver,  and  confirmed  their  choice 
gers  were  constant;  the  people  were  an  un-  by  a  new  covenant;  but  scarcely  were  the  elders 
ruly  mass  of  freed  slaves,  who  often  regretfully  gone  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  work  of 
thought  of  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  and  of  tiie  deliveranceandmaintainedtheorder  of  Joshua, 
quiet  carelessness  of  bondage ;  a  multitude  of  when  idolatry  and  anarchy  became  general. 
non-Israelites  who  hadjouied  them  regretted  the  Parts  of  the  country  remained  uncon<juered, 
visible  gods  of  their  former  worsliip ;  envy  and  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phcenicians  in 
ambition  often  augmented  the  existing  dissat-  the  N.  W.,  of  the  Philistines  in  the  S.  W.,  and 
isfaction.    Moses  was  still  on  Mount  Sinai  when  of  the  Jebusites  in  the  centre.    With  these, 
the  people  compelled  his  brother  Aaron  to  give  and  with  other  neighbors  on  the  borders,  fi*e- 
them,  in  a  golden  cal^  an  imitation  of  the  Egyp-  quent  warfare  had  to  be  waged,  while  the  young 
tian  Apis,  a  visible  god.     Moses,  descen£ng,  state,  forming  a  loose  confederacy  of  12  (or, 
broke  the  tablets  of  the  covenant  in  his  anger,  counting  Manasseh  as  two,  of  18)  almost  inde- 
and  restored  order  by  a  massacre  of  the  idola-  pendent  members,  had  nei^er  natural  boun- 
trous  rioters,  but  almost  despaired  of  his  mis-  daries  nor  a  capital,  neither  a  hereditary  head 
sion  and  desired  to  die.    A  pompons  worship  nor  an  elective  federal  government,  the  only 
was  now  introduced,  and  sacrifices  ordained,  bond  of  union  being  tiie  common  law,  and  the 
of  which  a  later  prophet,  Jeremiah  (vii.  22),  only  centre  the  seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
significantly  says  in  the  name  of  God :  '^  For  I  whose  guardians  probably  enjoyed  the  privilege 
spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor  commanded  of  convoking  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
them  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.    Such  national 
the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt  ofTerings  assemblies  were  often  held  at  Mizpah.    But  the 
or  sacrifices."     Moses  removed  his  tent  from  enmity  and  frequent  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
the  camp.    All  difficulties,  however,  were  con-  idolatrous  tribeis  was  less  pernicious  than  theur 
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friendly  relatloiifl  in  Umes  of  peace,  when  the  periabed  while  bedec^ng  the  tower  of  the  neigh- 
TolaptaoQfl  rites  connected  with  the  worship  boring  Thebez  by  a  piece  of  millstone  cast  from 
of  Ashtoreth  and  other  divinities  of  the  Phodni*  its  top  by  a  woman.  Jotham,  the  only  son  of 
eians,  Syrians,  and  Philistines,  were  too  seduo*  Jembbaal  (as  Gideon  was  called  from  his  de- 
tive  for  a  people  in  an  undeveloped  state,  whose  straction  of  the  Baal  worship)  who  escaped 
own  religion  required  a  rigid  observance  of  a  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers,  had  predict- 
strict  morality.  To  remedy  these  evils,  heroic  ed  the  bloody  end  of  the  usurper  in  his  fable  of 
and  inspired  men  arose  from  time  to  time,  re-  "  the  trees  that  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king  over 
pulsed  the  enemies,  restored  order  and  the  law,  them^'  (Judges  ix.),  which  is  probably  the  most 
were  acknowledged  as  leaders  and  judges,  at  ancient  specimen  of  that  kind  of  poetry  now 
least  by  a  part  of  the  people,  and  thus  revived  extant.  Of  the  judges  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of  Issar 
its  unity.  This  period  of  republican  federalism  char,  and  Jair  from  Gilead  in  Manasseh  beyond 
under  judges  (shofetim,  a  name  which  also  des-  the  Jordan,  little  more  is  preserved  than  their 
ignated  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Garthagin-  names.  Jephthah,  another  Gileadite,  of  illeffit- 
ians  in  their  language,  which  was  also  Semitic)  imate  birth,  having  been  expelled  from  his 
is  described  in  the  lK>ok  of  that  name,  a  contin-  home,  was  recalled  by  his  native  district  to  com- 
uation  of  that  of  Joshua,  and  forms  one  of  bat  against  the  Ammonites,  who  had  attacked 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  Hebrew  his-  it,  carried  the  war  into  the  land  of  the  enemy, 
tory.  But  criticism  labors  in  vain  to  arrange  and  returned  after  a  signal  victory,  of  which 
chronologically  the  striking  but  in  part  prob-  his  heroic  daughter,  in  consequence  of  a  vow, 
ably  contemporaneous  events  of  the  narrative,  became  a  victim,  being  doomed  to  die  or  to  live 
Otbniel,  a  younger  brother  or  nephew  of  Csr  unmarried  in  loneliness,  the  obscurity  of  the 
leb,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  first  of  the  narrative  rendering  this  point  uncertain.  And 
judges.  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  delivered  Israel  from  *'  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  oppression  of  me  ]tf oabites,  having  killed  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite  four 
with  nis  own  left  hand  Eglon,  the  king  of  the  days  in  a  year.'^  The  Ephraimites,  who  had 
invaders.  "  And  after  him  was  Shamgar,  the  not  been  called  to  participate  in  the  combat, 
son  of  Anath,  who  slew  of  the  Philistines  600  now  threatened  vengeance  on  the  conqueror, 
men  with  an  ox  goad,"  at  a  time  when  "  no  who,  unlike  Gideon,  terminated  the  quarrel 
shield  was  seen  or  a  spear  among  40,000  in  with  a  bloody  defeat  of  the  troublesome  tribe, 
laraeL"  Barak,  a  Naphtalite,  inspired  by  Deb-  which  is  the  first  example  of  civil  war  among 
orah,  a  femfde  prophet  and  judge,  who  after-  the  Israelites,  soon  to  be  followed  by  others. 
w»rd  celebrated  the  event  in  her  great  sonsr  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah,  Elon,  a  Zebnlun- 
(Judges  v.),  ffained  together  with  her  a  signed  ite,  and  Abdon,  an  Ephraimite,  are  next  briefly 
victory  near  Mount  Tabor  and  the  brook  Kiuion  mentioned  as  judges.  Dan,  too,  gave  Israel  a 
over  the  army  of  Sisera,  commander  of  Jabin,  jud^  in  the  person  of  Samson,  who  braved  and 
a  Canaanite  king  on  the  N.  of  Palestine,  which  humiliated  the  Philistines ;  he  was  a  Nazarite 
numbered  900  iron  war  chariots.  Sisera  fled,  of  prodigious  strength,  whose  adventurous  ex- 
but  was  killed  in  sleep  by  Jael,  a  woman  of  the  ploits  in  life  and  death  greatly  resemble  those 
nomadic  and  neutral  Kenite  tribe,  in  whose  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Greece.  The  great- 
tent  he  had  sought  refuge.  **  The  mother  of  est  anarchy  now  prevailed.  The  Danites  not 
Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried  having  yet  conquered  their  territory,  600  men 
through  the  lattice.  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  among  them  made  an  independent  expedition 
in  coming  ?  why  tarry  Uie  wheels  of  his  chari-  north,  and  conquered  a  peaceful  town  of  the 
ot  ?  Her  wise  ladies  answered  her,  yea,  she  re-  Phoenicians,  Lush,  whidi  was  by  them  named 
tamed  answer  to  herself,  Have  they  not  sped,  Dan,  and  is  henceforth  mentioned  as  the  north- 
have  they  not  divided  the  prey  t"  The  song  ernmost  town  of  the  whole  country,  the  oppo- 
doses  by  comparing  the  victorious  friends  oi  site  southern  point  being  Beersheba.  The  con- 
the  Lord  to  the  rising  sun  conquering  the  night,  cubine  of  a  Levite  having  been  outraged  to 
Gideon,  characterized  as  the  youngest  son  of  death  on  a  passage  through  Gibeah  in  Benjamin 
one  of  the  weakest  families  in  Manasseh,  sur-  by  some  inhabitants  of  that  place,  her  bus- 
prised  with  800  select  men  the  immense  camp  band  cut  her  corpse  into  pieces  and  sent  them 
of  the  Ifidianites  and  Amalekitea,  dispersea  to  all  the  tribes,  calling  for  vengeance.  The 
thenif  called  the  surrounding  tribes  to  arms,  people  assembled  at  Mizpah,  and  demanded  from 
exterminated  the  invaders,  appeased  the  Ephra-  Benjamin  the  surrender  of  the  criminals.  The 
unites,  who  were  jealous  of  the  glory  gained  by  Benjamites  revised  to  obey  what  they  probably 
their  neighbors,  and  refused  to  accept  the  royal  regarded  as  a  usurpation  by  the  confederacy 
dignity  offered  him  by  the  gratitude  of  the  of  their  sovereign  rights,  and  a  bloody  civil  war 
p^^e,  declaring :  "I  will  not  rule  over  you.  ensued,  in  which  they  were  nearly  exterminated 
neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you;  the  Lord  after  a  heroic  struggle  against  overwhelming 
shall  rule  over  you.^^  Abimelech,  however,  his  forces.  The  people  wept  over  their  fratricidal 
son  by  a  concubine,  gained  adherents  among  victory,  and  600  Beigamites  who  alone  survived 
the  idoktrous  friends  of  his  mother  in  Shechem,  were  allowed  to  seize  wives  (for  the  victors 
destroyed  the  numerous  family  of  his  father,  had  sworn  not  to  give  them  any)  fh>m  among 
was  proclaimed  king  in  that  city,  was  afterward  tiie  girls  dancing  in  the  valley  of  Shiloh,  on  a 
expebed,  but  reconquered  the  city,  and  finally  sacr^  festival  annually  celebrated  there.    The 
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little  book  of  Bnth,  whioh  contains  tiie  idyllio  and  the  protootion  bestowed  on  DaTid  by  his 
narrative  of  the  Moabitish  widow  of  that  name,  children,  Samuel,  and  the  priesta,  he  eztermi- 
who,  faithfally  sharine  the  fate  of  her  nnforta-  sated  the  inhabitants  of  Not^  a  city  of  the  latter, 
nate  mother-in-law,  adopted  her  Hebrew  home  and  passed 'his  life  in  porsnit  of  his  riyal,  who, 
and  religion,  and  married  Boaz,  is  sapplement-  with  a  band  of  desperate  outlaws  rovioff  on  the 
ary  to  the  book  of  Judges.  The  Ist  Dock  of  southern  borders  of  the  country,  baffled  erery 
Samuel  begins  with  the  continuation  of  the  attempt  to  capture  him.  The  extermination 
latter.  The  priest  Eli,  who  died  suddeoly  on  of  wizardship  was  one  of  the  acts  of  Saul.  His 
receiving  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  peo*  reign  was  terminated  by  a  catastrophe.  A  bat- 
pie  by  the  Philistines,  the  death  of  his  two  tie  was  fought  against  the  Philistines  at  Mount 
sons,  and  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  Gilboa;  the  Hebrews  fled,  Jonathan  and  two 
and  his  pupiL  tne  prophet  or  seer  Samuel,  the  other  sons  of  Saul  fell,  and  the  king  slew  him* 
sonof  Elkanah  and  the  pious  Hannah,  were  the  self  with  his  own  sword.  David,  whose  skill 
last  of  the  judges.  The  latter  reestablished  the  in  poetry  equalled  his  musical  genius,  honored 
exclusive  worSiip  of  the  Lord,  routed  the  Phi-  in  a  touching  elegy  the  memory  of  nis  fallen 
listines,  restored  the  ark,  and  introduced  schools  friend  and  foe  (2  Sam.  i.),  who,  ^Movely  and 
of  prophets,  residing  in  Kamah,  his  native  place,  pleasant  in  their  lives,  were  even  in  their  death 
ana  regularly  visitiDg  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Miz-  not  divided:  they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
pah ;  and  when  he  finally  resigned  the  executive  were  stronger  than  lions.^'  Repairing  to  He- 
power,  he  coidd  say  to  the  assembled  people  at  bron,  he  was  anointed  there  by  his  own  tribe  of 
Gilgal:  *^ Behold,  here  I  am;  witness  against  Judah  as  king,  while  Abner  proclaimed  a  sur- 
me  before  the  Lord :  Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  viving  son  of  Saul,  Ishboahetb,  at  Mahanaim, 
or  whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have  I  who  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  other  tribes 
defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed?  or  of  (about  1055  B.  0.).  Bloody  conflicts  stained 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  blind  this  double  reign,  David  continually  gaining 
mine  eyes  therewith?"  And  tihe  people  testi-  the  ascendency  through  his  heroic  officers,  the 
fled  to  the  purity  of  his  career.  But  his  sons,  brothers  Joab,  Abisai,  and  Asahel,  until  the  as- 
wbom  he  appointed  in  his  old  age,  acted  very  sassination  of  Abner  and  soon  after  of  Ishbosh* 
differently,  and  their  corruption,  but  still  more  eth,  caused  by  private  revenge,  gave  him  the 
the  desire  for  a  strong  military  head,  so  natural  whole  kin^om.  He  now  conquered  Zion  from 
after  the  previous  long  period  of  war,  anarchy,  the  Jebusites,  made  Jerusalem  his  capital,  or- 
and  disunion,  finidly  decided  the  people  to  urge  ganized  the  national  worship  as  well  as  the 
the  appointment  of  a  king  to  rule  them  ^  like  military  power  of  the  state,  and  by  continual 
all  oUier  nations.**  The  seer,  deeply  grieved  victories  over  all  surrounding  neighbors,  except 
by  the  proposed  change  of  the  Mosaic  form  of  Phoenicia,  a  friendly  country,  extended  the 
government,  which  is  distinctly  branded  in  the  limits  of  his  dominions  N,  E.  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
narrative  as  a  repudiation  of  the  divine  rule  itself  phrates,  and  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  Bed  sea.  Jus- 
in  vain  painted  to  the  people  all  the  oppression,  tice  was  strictly  administered ;  literature  and 
extortion,  and  degradation  inseparable  lirom  mo-  arts,  especially  poetry  and  music,  flourished, 
narchical  rule  (1  Sam.  viii.) ;  they  persisted  in  Asaph,  the  founder  of  a  family  of  sacred  singers, 
their  demand,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  SauL  rivalled  the  king  inpsahns;  Nathan  and  Gad 
the  son  of  Eish,  was  appointed  the  first  king  of  assisted  him  as  propnet&  Zadok  and  Abiatiiar 
Israel,  and  the  constitution  of  the  monarchy  (1  as  priests ;  Joab  held  almost  continually  the 
Sam.  X.  25)  was  written  and  deposited  in  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  But  the  palace 
sanctuary.  The  new  rule  was  strengthened  and  of  the  king  was  often  stained  with  crimes; 
became  popular  by  a  series  of  victories  over  the  David  himself  had  much  to  repent  of;  the  in- 
Ammonitea,  Moabites,  Idumsans,  Syrians,  and  famous  deeds  of  his  sons  by  various  wives, 
Philistines.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king,  Jon-  Amnon,  Abralom,  and  Adon^ah,  distracted 
athan,  distinguished  himself  as  a  heroic  youth,  the  peace  of  his  house  and  kingdom,  and  the 
Abner,  a  cousin  of  Saul,  became  commander  of  two  former  had  periled,  and  two  great  insur- 
the  army.  Gibeah  was  the  capital  of  the  new  rections  had  been  quelled,  when  he  died  after  a 
monarch V.  But  an  expedition  against  the  Ama-  reign  of  40  years  (about  1015).  His  son  and 
lekites,  uiough  successful,  was  not  executed  ac-  successor  Solomon,  by  Bathsheba,  the  widow 
cording  to  the  ordinance  of  Samuel,  who  now  of  the  assassinated  patriot  Uriah,  a  youth  of 
turned  his  influence  against  Saul.  The  spirit  of  12  years,  commencea  his  reign  with  the  execu- 
the  latter  became  troubled,  and  David,  the  son  taon  of  his  half  brother  Adon^ah  and  the  aged 
of  Jesse  of  Bethlehem,  was  brought  to  soothe  his  Joab,  who  had  conspired  against  his  succession ; 
temper  with  music.  This  young  shepherd  ex-  but  ne  soon  became  fiGtmous  for  personal  wis- 
cited  the  lealousy  of  Saul  by  his  triumph  over  dom  and  scientific  attainments,  as  wcJl  as  for 
Goliath,  the  Philistine  giant,  which  decided  a  the  splendor  of  his  court  and  the  prosperity  of 
campaign,  as  well  as  by  his  subsequent  successes  his  subjects.  He  inherited  a  large  army  and 
when  he  married  the  princess  Michal,  and  be-  a  full  treasury,  but  he  used  the  former  only 
came  the  intimate  friend  of  her  brother  Jona-  to  preserve  peace  and  secure  tribute  from  his 
than.  Foreseeing  the  fhture  destinies  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  latter  for  the  adornment  of 
aspiring  youth,  Saul  repeatedly  attempted  to  his  country  by  numerous  gorgeous  public  struo- 
take  his  life,  and,  exa^erated  by  his  uilnres^  tures.    He  built  the  temple,  which  more  than 
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an  oo&tnbotod  to  his  doiy,  a  rojil  palaee.  both  Bhemadah  diasoaded  the  people  in  the  name  of 
in  Jerusalem  and  with  tbe  assistaooe  of  Tyrian  God  from  the  ciyH  war.    Tiina  the  division  of 
architects,  an  armory,  Palmyra  (Tadmor)  in  tbe  the  state  into  two  separate  kingdoms  was  con- 
desert,  and  other  cities;  made  common  naval  .  sQmmated(975).    The  northern,  comprising  the 
expeditions  with  the  king  of  Tyre,  from  Ezion  country  K.  of  Benjamin  and  aU  K  of  the  Jor- 
Geber,  a  port  on  the  eastern  gnlf  of  the  Bed  dan,  was  called  Israel,  or,  from  its  principal 
sea,  to  the  distant  land  of  Ophir,  which  brought  members,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  noose  of 
back  gold,  gems,  precious  woods,  and  rare  ani-  Joseph,  and  poetically  Ephraim ;  its  capital  was 
mals ;  imported  horses  from  E^pt  for  his  nn-  Bhecnem,  snbseqaently  Tirzah,  and  finally  Sama* 
merons  cavalry  and  war  chariots;  and  intro-  ria  (Shomron).    The  southern,  from  its  chief 
duced  general  luxury  and  culture  by  his  exam*  tribe  called  Judah,  ,had  the  advantage  of  poe- 
pie.    The  fame  of  his  wisdom  attracted  visitors  sessing  the  sanctuary  in  the  old  capital,  and 
from  many  nations,  among  others  the  queen  of  being  supported  by  the  Levites  and  the  priests, 
8heba  (Sabsaa)  in  southern  Arabia.    The  au-  who  gathered  around  it.    To  destrov  the  influ- 
thorship  of  8,000  proverbs  and  1,005  songs  is  ence  of  the  religious  element  upon  his  own  sub- 
mentioned  among  his  literary  merits;  for  he  jects,  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were 
wrote  on  beasts, fowls,  creeping  animals,  fishes^  bound  to  repair  8  times  in  tiie  year  to  the  chosen 
and  on  all  kinds  of  plants  from  the  cedar  in  Le-  sacred  spot,  Jeroboam  revived  the  not  yet  ez- 
banon  to  the  h  vssop  on  the  wall ;  and  the  extant  tinct  Egyptian  superstitions  of  his  people,  estab- 
philosophical  book  of  Proverbs  and  tbe  grace-  lished  two  golden  calves  as  emblems  of  their 
fill  Song  of  Songs  bear  his  name.    But,  on  the  divinity,  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  on  tbe  N.  and 
other  hand,  while  the  mighty  monarch  waa  B.  boundaries  of  his  state,  admitted  non-Levites 
teaching  wisdom  in  admired  works  of  literature^  to   the  priestly  office,  and   introduced  new 
his  personal  example  taught  extravagance  and  festivids  and  even  a  new  calendar.    The  Mo- 
folly.    His  court  was  as   corrupt  as  it  was  saio  institutions  being  thus  systematically  ex- 
splendid.    The  magnificence  which  he  exhib-  eluded  from  the  state,  idolatry,  despotism,  and 
ited  was  not  exclusively  the  product  of  foreign  corruption  prevailed  throughout  the  250  years 
gold,  tribute,  and  presents,  but  in  part  based  on  of  its  existence,  almost  without  interruption, 
ue  taxes  of  his  subjects.   The  army  served  not  While  these  evils  remained  permanent,  the  con- 
only  to  secure  peace,  but  also  as  a  tool  of  op-  dition  of  the  people  was  made  still  worse  by  a 
pression..  The  public  structures  were  built  with  continual  change  of  masters.    Usurpation  fol- 
the  sweat  of  the  people.  Near  the  national  tem-  lowed  usurpation ;  conspiracy,  revolt,  and  r^- 
ple  on  Mount  Morian,  altars  and  mounds  were  cide  became  common  events.    The  house  of 
erected  for  the  worship  of  Ashtoreth,  Moloch,  Jeroboam  was  exterminated  with  his  son  Nadab 
and  other  idols,  introduced  by  some  of  his  num-  bj  Baasha,  who  reigned  at  Tirzah,  and  whose 
berless  wives  from  their  native  countries,  Phoe-  son  Elah  was   assassinated  while  drunk  by 
nicia,  the  land  of  Ammon,  Idunuea,  and  Egypt.  Zimri,  one  of  his  generals.    At  the  same  time 
Bezon  was  suffered  to  establish  a  hostile  dynasty  another  of  his  officers,  who  commanded  an  army 
in  Damascus,  and  Hadad  to  make  himself  in-  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  city  of  the  Philistines, 
dependent  in  Idumiea.    When  Solomon  died,  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops,  marched 
after  a  peaceful  reign  of  40  years,  the  people  upon  Tirzah,  and  took  it«  and  Zimri  after  a  reign 
felt  themselves  so  exhausted  that  they  demand-  of  7  days  burned  himself  with  his  palace.    A 
ed  a  considerable  change  from  his  son  Reho-  part  of  the  people  now  wanted  Tibni,  but  Omri 
beam  before  they  proclaimed  him  king  at  She-  prevailed,  and  Tibni  died.   Omri,  who  built  Sa- 
chem, where  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose,  maria  and  made  it  his  capital,  was  succeeded  by 
Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  who  had  already  at-  his  son  Ahab,  whose  wife  Jezebel,  a  Sidonian 
tempted  an  insurrection  against  the  late  king,  princess,  was  fanatically  zealous  in  propagating 
now  returned  from  his  exile  in  Egypt  and  headed  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal,  ana  in  per- 
a  deputation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  secuting  the  prophets  of  monotheism,  who  were 
Behoboam  promised  an  answer  after  8  days.  The  almost  exterminated.    Ahab  having  died  of  a 
experienced  councillors  of  his  father  advised  him  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Ramoth-Gilead 
to  yield  for  the  moment  in  order  to  be  master  for  against  the  Syrians  under  Benhadad  II.  (897), 
life ;  but  the  advice  of  his  younger  companions  his  two  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram  succesdvely 
better  suited  his  disposition,  and  his  reply  to  the  reigned  after  him ;  but  with  the  latter  the  idol- 
people  was  accordingly :  ^^  My  fSather  made  your  atrous  house  of  Omri  was  exterminated  by  Jehu, 
yoke  heavy,  and  I  will  add  to  your  yoke ;  my  who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  officers  of  the 
father  also  chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  army  which  he  commanded  against  Hazael of  Sy- 
chastise  you  with  scorpions."  The  consequence  ria  in  Gilead  (884).   Jehu,  who  had  been  anoint- 
of  this  was  an  immediate  defection  of  10  tribes,  ed  by  the  prophet  Elisha,  abolished  the  worship 
who  proclaimed  Jeroboam  theirking,  while  only  of  Baal,  but  left  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam. 
Judah  and  Benjamin  remained  fiiithful  to  the  His  dynasty,  assisted  by  the  influence  of  Elisha, 
house  of  David.    Behoboun,  having  fled  from  was  in  many  respects  prosperous.    To  it  be- 
Shecfaem,  where  his  receiver-general  of  taxes  longed  the  kinffs  Jehoahaz,  Joash,  Jeroboam 
was  stoned  by  the  revolted  people,  returned  to  II.,  and  Zechariui,  with  whose  murder  by  Shal- 
Jeruaalem  and  assembled  a  powerftil  army  to  lum  it  ended  (778).     Shallum  met  with  the 
reconquer  his  lost  dominions;  but  the  prophet  same  fate  after  a  month  through  Menahem, 
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whose  0on  PekafaiAh  was  akin  and  snooeeded  safeguard  was  tiie  law,  whioU  was  Here  sap- 
by  his  chariot  driver  Pekah.  The  murderer  of  ported  by  the  Levites,  and  more  effectively  de- 
Uie  hitter,  Hoshea,  was  the  hist  of  the  osorpera,  fended  by  the  prophets.  Oormption,  however, 
and  the  last  kin^;  of  Israel.  This  state,  which  >  often  led  both  government  and  people  to  break 
daring  all  its  existence  was  exposed  to  violent  down  their  only  wall  of  protection,  and  to  imi- 
shoclu  from  its  neighbors,  Jaoahj  the  Philis-  tate  the  pemiciona  example  of  their  neighbors, 
tines,  Moab,  which  revolted,  and  especially  from  This  tendencv  prevailed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  against  whom  its  Behoboam,  the  most  important  event  of  which 
possessions  beyond  the  Jordan  could  seldom  be  was  the  invasion  of  Shishak  (Sheshonk),  king 
defended,  had  recovered  some  strength  by  re-  of  Egypt,  who  pillaged  the  temple  and  the 
peated  victories  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  IL ;  royal  palace.  War  against  Jeroboam  was  almost 
but  soon'  after,  rotten  and  decayed  throngh  idol-  continually  waged  during  this  and  the  follow- 
atry,  despotism,  and  anarchy,  it  became  an  easy  ing  short  reign,  of  Abuam.  The  successor  of 
prey  to  the  growing  power  of  Assyria,  to  whose  the  latter,  Asa,  ab9li6hea  idolatry,  checked  pub- 
king  Phul  it  became  tributary  after  an  invasion  lie  immorality, 'routed  an  invading  army  of 
in  l£e  reign  of  Menahem.  Tiglath  Pileser  con-  Ethiopians,  resisted  the  attacks  of  Baasha  of 
quered  its  £.  and  N.  provinces,  carrying  off  Israel  through  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Da- 
the  inhabitants  to  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Pekah,  mascene  Syria,  and  fortified  Gibeah  and  Mizpah 
and  Salmanassar  destroyed  it  entirely,  conquer-  against  an  invasion  from  the  north.  Jehosna- 
ing  the  capital,  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  8  phat,  his  son,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  even 
jrears  (721),  taking  Hoshea  prisoner,  and  diapers-  fought  in  alliance  with  Ahab  against  Benhadad 
mg  the  inhabitants  throughout  the  N.  E.  prov-  of  Syria  (897),  subdued  IdumsBa,  and  fought 
inces  of  his  empire,  where  their  idolatrous  hab-  successfully  against  the  Moabites  and  tlMir 
its  made  them  likely  to  lose  their  nationality  and  allies,  but  was  unfortunate  in  an  attempted  ez- 
soon  to  disappear  among  their  neighbors,  though  pedition  to  Ophir.  Internally,  too,  his  reign 
scatteredremnantsmay  occasionally  have  emerg-  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  the  salutary  re- 
ed at  later  periods,  and  in  various  countries,  forms  of  his  father  being  farther  developed, 
as  representatives  of  the  10  tribes  of  Israel.  But  his  son  Jehoram,  having  married  Athaliah, 
The  prophets  Ahgah  of  Sbiloh,  who  contribut-  a  sister  of  Ahab,  followed  Uie  example  of  the 
ed  to  the  election  of  Jeroboam  I.,  Elgah,  the  court  of  Samaria,  and  also  lost  his  father's  con- 
hero  of  the  Mosaic  religion  under  Ahab,  his  quest,  Idumssa,  by  a  revolt.  Ahaziah  waa 
great  disciple  Elisha,  the  two  contemporaries  equally  attached  to  the  house  of  Ahab,  whose 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  Amos  and  Hosea,  Micah,  who  fate  he  shared.  Having  gone  to  vimt  Jehoram, 
lived  in  Uie  last  period,  and  many  others,  strove  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  conspirators 
in  vain  to  check  the  growing  power  of  evil  by  under  Jehu,  and  expired  on  his  flight  at  Megid- 
appeals  to  the  conscience  of  rulers  and  people,  do  (884).  On  receiving  news  of  that  events 
boldly  denouncing  the  despotism,  hypocrisy,  Athaliah  his  mother  usurped  the  govemment, 
and  licentiousness  of  kings,  princes,  and  priests,  exterminating  all  the  royal  princes  except  one, 
the  selfishness,  pride,  and  extravagance  of  the  Joash,  a  child  of  one  year,  who  was  saved  by 
rich,  the  extortions,  deceptions,  and  seductions  his  aunt  and  secreted  in  the  temple.  Six  years 
practised  on  the  people,  and  again  and  again  later  Jchoiada,  an  old  priest,  matured  a  con- 
kindling  the  spirit  of  Justice,  truth,  patriotism,  spiracy,  the  legol  heir  to  the  house  of  David 
humility,  or  hope.  The  extant  books  of  the  was  produced  in  the  temple,  and  the  queen, 
three  last  named  prophets,  while  painting  in  who  hastened  thither,  was  slain.  The  altars  of 
the  darkest  colors  toe  wickedness  and  perverse-  Baal  were  now  destroyed,  and  the  temple  re- 
ness  of  the  mighty  and  the  degradation  and  paired  under  the  influence  of  Jehoiada ;  but  aa 
misery  of  the  poor,  console  us  by  showing  what  mvasion  of  Hazael  from  Syria  could  not  be  re- 
pure  and  sublime  ideas  of  justice,  morality,  and  pulsed,  and  the  capital  itsdf  was  saved  only  by- 
fraternity  were  still  entertainea  and  taught,  an  immense  ransom.  After  the  death  of  Jehoiada 
what  bright  visions  of  a  future  state  of  man-  Joash  abandoned  his  teachings,  and  even  the 
kmd  could  still  be  conceived^  and  what  severe  son  of  his  benefactor,  Zechariah,  who  boldly 
truths  and  fiery  reprimands  were  still  listened  reprimanded  him,  fell  a  victim  to  his  tyranny, 
to  even  in  those  times.  Without  these  livinjg^  wnich  was  ended  with  his  life  by  a  conspiracy 
thoughts  of  that  distant  age,  withont  these  evi-  (888).  His  successor  Amaziah  puni^ed  the 
dences  of  continued  moral  stru^les  and  sub-  murderers  of  his  father,  and  made  a  successful 
lime  efforts,  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Is-  expedition  to  Idumiea,  but  was  made  prisoner 
rael,  as  preserved  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  in  a  battie  against  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  which 
Ohronides,  would  be  but  a  gloomy  record  of  he  had  wantonly  provoked  by  a  challenge,  and, 
crime,  bloodshed,  and  misery. — ^The  rival  state  having  returned  niter  the  death  of  that  king  to 
of  Jaoah  enjoyed  more  frequent  periods  of  pros-  his  conquered  and  unfortified  capital,  was  de- 

Serity  and  lawful  order,  as  well  as  a  longer  prived  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  throne  and  life, 

uraiion.    There  the  interest  of  the  dynasty.  The  following  reign  of  Uzaah  or  Axariah  waa 

which  continued  in  a^^irect  line  of  succession  not  only  one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  the 

down  to  the  latestperiod,  was  identical  with  that  Hebrews,  lasting  52  years,  but  also  distinguished 

of  ithe  people.    Tneir  common  enemy  was  the  by  victories  over  the  PhiUstinea,  Arabians,  and 

idolatiy  which  reigned  in  Israel.  Their  conunon  Ammonites,  and  by  the  flourishing  condition 
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of  husbandry,  mechanical  arts,  and  literatore.  augmented  the  number  of  the  sabiects  of 
Beside  Amos  and  Hosea,  who  were  active  also  Hezekiab.  Bat  tbe  reiffn  of  his  son  Manaseeh, 
in  Jadah,  Jonah  and  Joel  were  among  the  pro-  longer  than  that  of  Uzziah,  was  more  dis> 
phets  of  that  period.  Of  the  last  we  still  poe-  graoeftil  than  that  of  Ahaz.  Idolatry  was  not 
BOSS  a  beantifbi  poetical  description  of  a  dreaofal  only  publicly  introduced,  bat  had  its  altars  even 
devastation  by  locusts,  perhaps  allegorically  of  on  Mount  Moriah.  The  most  abominable  prac- 
barbarians,  when  **  the  land  was  as  the  garden  tices  prevailed,  including  the  bloodv  worship 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso-  of  Moloch,  and  Jerusalem  was  fiUed  with  the 
late  wilderness/^  Another  destructive  event  was  blood  of  the  innocent  victims  of  tyranny,  while 
a  long  remembered  earthquake.  Jotham,  tbe  the  limits  of  the  country  were  narrowed  by 
son  of  Uzziah,  who  during  the  last  years  of  his  hostile  neighbors.  Amon,  the  son  of  Manasseh, 
reign  acted  as  regent,  continued  after  his  father's  followed  in  his  &ther*8  footsteps,  but  was  mur- 
death  (769)  his  beneficent  rule;  but  his  son  dered  after  two  years.  Josiah,  his  successor,  how- 
Ahaz  again  introduced  idolatry,  and  his  reign  ever,  was  a  zealous  imitator  of  Hezekiah,  and 
was  disgraceful  and  disastrous.  Rezin  and  P.e-  was  assisted  in  his  radical  reforms  by  the  re- 
kah,  allied  against  him,  advanced  as  far  as  Je-  viving  influence  of  the  prophets,  among  whom 
rusalem,  which  was  saved  only  by  the  dearly  were  i^ahum,  Zephaniah,  the  young  Jeremiah, 
purchased  aid  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  kbig  of  As-  and  their  female  colleague  Huldah.  S'ahumcele- 
syria,  who  conquered  Damascus,  carri^  its  in-  brated  the  final  fall  of  Assyria,  and  the  destmo- 
habitants  into  captivity,  and  slew  Rezin.  Ahaz  tion  of  Nineveh  its  capital,  ^^  the  bloody  city 
declared  himself  the  subject  of  his  Assyrian  de-  full  of  lies  and  robbery,  (whence)  the  prey  de- 
liverer, and  also  suffered  attacks  by  the  revolt-  parteth  not,'*  which  was  then  c5mpleted  by  the 
ed  Philistines,  while  the  state  of  the  interior  of  allied  Babylonians  and  Medes.  But  the  power 
tbe  country  provoked  the  immortal  denunci-  of  Babylonia,  lately  founded  by  Nabopolassar, 
stions  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.  ^*  How  is  the  faith-  was  now  growing  to  a  threatening  extent^  and 
fill  city  become  a  harlot  I'*  exclaims  the  former  the  position  of  the  weak  kingdom  of  JudaA  be- 
of  Jerusalem.  *^  It  was  full  of  judgment ;  right*  tween  this  and  the  rival  power  of  Egypt  doom- 
eousness  lodged  in  it ;  but  now  murderers,  ed  it  to  a  sudden  catastrophe.  Pharaoh  Necho 
Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  wine  mixed  having  commenced  a  camnaign  against  Baby- 
with  water;  thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and  Ionia  through  Philistia,  Josiah  opposed  his 
eompanions  of  thieves ;  every  one  loveth  gifti^  march,  and  fill  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  His 
and  followeth  after  rewards ;  they  judge  not  the  son  Jehoahaz  was  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  and 
fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widow  the  younger  Jehoiakim  (or  Eljakim)  appointed 
come  nntothem.'*  The  latter  thus  addresses  king  in  his  stead.  Tbe  great  victory  of  the  Baby- 
the  rulers :  "  Hear  this,  I  pray  you,  ye  heads  of  lonians,  however,  over  Necho  on  the  Enphrates, 
the  honse  of  Jacob,  and  ye  princes  of  the  house  soon  made  Jehoiakim  a  vassal  of  their  empire, 
of  Israel,  that  abhor  judgment,  and  pervert  all  He  afterward  revolted,  against  the  advice  of 
equity.  They  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jeremiah,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  resist- 
Jerusalem  with  iniquity.  The  heads  thereof  ing  the  sway  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  successor 
judse  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach  of  Nabopolassar.  The  king  was  as  little  in- 
for  mre,  and  the  prophets  therf  of  divine  for  dined  to  listen  to  his  counsel  in  his  foreign  as 
money.'^  But  these  prophets  express  in  no  less  he  was  in  his  domestic  policy.  Jeremlah^s  pro- 
glowing  words  their  hopes  of  a  better  fiiture,  phecies  were  burned.  Another  prophet,  Uriah, 
which  seemed  to  be  realized  in  the  succeeding  was  punished  for  the  boldness  of  nis  rebukes 
reign  of  Hezekiah  the  son  of  Ahaz.  This  with  death.  The  Chaldeans  soon  invaded  the 
pious  kinff  followed  almost  entirely  the  injunc-  country,  and  were  joiped  by  it|  neighboring 
tions  of  Isaiah,  who  was  bold  enough  to  ad-  enemies.  After  the  death  of  his  father  and  a 
vise  an  nncompromising  abolition  of  ancient  short  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Jehoiaohin  or  J^Co- 
abuses  and  restoration  of  the  Mosaic  law,  war  niah,  the  son  of  Jehoiakim,  terminated  the  war 
against  the  Philistines,  independence  of  Assyria,  by  a  voluntary  surrender  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  at  the  same  time  the.  rejection  of  any  alii-  who  sent  him  with  his  family,  his  army,  ana 
anoe  with  Egypt :  and  was  powerftil  enough  to  thousands  of  the  most  important  citizens,  to 
brave  the  general  corruption,  to  bafiSe  the  plots  Babylonia  as  captives.  The  treasures  of  tbe  tem- 
of  the  oonrt,  and  to  maintain  the  courage  of  the  pie  and  royal  honse  were  plundered.  Mattaniah. 
people  as  well  as  of  the  sick  king  during  the  an  uncle  of  the  dethroned  king,  was  appointed 
great  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  when  the  state  his  successor,  as  vassal  of  the  conqueror,  under 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Thus  Judah  escaped  the  name  of  Zedekiah  (598).  It  was  the  last  reign 
the  fiite  of  her  sister  state,  which  had  a  few  of  the  honse  of  David.  Zedekiah,  a  weak  prince, 
years  before  been  conquered  and  devastated  by  was  induced  by  a  misguided  patriotism  to  re- 
the  Assyrians^  and  which  now  began  to  be  re-  volt  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  Jeremiah  In  vain 
peopled  principally  by  CuthsBans,  an  idolatrous  exerted  all  his  zeal  and  eloquence  to  dissuade 
people  subject  to  their  rule,  who,  mingling  their  the  kins  and  tbe  people  f^m  this  pernicious 
rites  with  those  of  their  new  territory  about  step.  He  was  persecuted  by  both ;  the  seduo- 
Samaria,  became  afterward  known  under  the  tive  influence  of  false  prophets  prevailed.  The 
name  of  Samaritans  (Outhim\  while  scattered  2d  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  now 
portions  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  inhabitants  ensued  (588).    It  fell  after  a  desperate  defence. 
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Tho  king,  who  attempted  to  escape  with  the  The  oonrt,  that  sonrce  of  corrnption,  was  no 
remnants  of  his  troops,  was  made  prisoner  in  more ;  the  priests  of  Baal  and  Moloch,  so  long 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho,  was  deprived  of  fattened  on  lies,  had  disappeared  with  the  altars 
his  eyes  after  having  seen  the  slanghter  of  his  of  their  idols ;  the  Tolnptnous  groves  of  Ash* 
children,  and  was  sent  in  chains  to  Babylon,  toreth  coold  not  be  transplanted  into  the  land  of 
The  temple  was  burned,  its  vessels  were  plan-  dreary  captivity ;  Zion  was  regretfully  remem- 
dered,  the  walls  and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  de-  bered  on  the  brooks  of  Babylon,  and  the  true 
stroyed,  and  ill  important  or  wealthy  citizens  admonishers  of  the  people,  who  had  predicted 
carried  into  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Jere-  all  this,  now  found  niorei  willing  ears.  Their 
miah  was  spared  and  allowed  to  remain  with  consolations,  too,  and  the  deliverance  which 
Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  appointed  his  they  promised,  were  soon  to  be  confirmed;  and 
viceroy  at  Mizpah,  and  around  whom  a  number  the  captives,  who  were  full  of  revengeful  hatred 
of  the  remaining  people  soon  gathered.  But  toward  their  oppressor,  the  profligate  and 
this  last  centre,  too,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  treacherous  mistress  of  the  world,  heard  with 
assassination  of  Gedaliah.  A  number  of  the  secret  delight  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
surviving  officers  emigrated  with  their  followers  Medo-Persian  empire  agmnst  her.  There  are 
and  Jeremiah,  who  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  no  more  vigorous  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
them,to£gypt,whither  the  sword  of  the  Ghal->  tures  than  those  which  describe  Gyms,  the 
deans  still  followed  them.  The  annihilation  of  "  servant  of  the  Lord,*'  called  to  '^  execute  his 
the  state  of  Judah  was  complete.  Jerusalem  vengeance,''  his  army,  his  victorious  approach, 
*'  sits  solitary,  the  city  that  was  full  of  people  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  (688).  The  last  ruler 
is  become  as  a  widow ;  the  princess  among  tlie  of  that  city,  Belshazzar,  was  drinking  wine  with 
provinces  is  become  tributary.  She  weepeth  his  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  from 
sore  in  the  night;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  of  the  temple  of 
none  to  comfort  her.  Jadah  is  gone  into  cap-  Jerusalem,  when  **one  messenger  was  running 
tivity ;  she  finds  no  rest.  The  ways  of  Zion  ao  to  meet  another"  to  tell  him  '^  that  his  city  was 
mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts ;  tftken  at  one  end."  The  Persian  conqueror  did 
all  her  gates  are  desolate  ;  her  priests  sigh,  her  not  disappoint  those  who  had  predicted,  and 
virgins  are  afflicted."  These  elegiac  sounds  of  perhaps  secretly  promoted  his  triumphs.  He 
the  ^^Lamentations"  are  not  the  most  touching  allowed  the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country, 
of  the  numerous  effusions  that  treat  that  tragic  where  they  could  be  useful  by  forming  a  kind 
end.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Eze-  of  outpost  agcdnst  Egypt,  and  to  rebuild  their 
kiel  exclaims :  ^^  My  sheep  wandered  through  capital  and  temple'.  The  first  and  largest  body 
all  the  mountains,  and  upon  every  high  hiflj  of  returning  patriots  consisted  of  more  than 
y6a,'my  fiock  was  scattered  upon  all  the  face  or  42,000  persons,  under  the  lead  of  Zerubba- 
the  earth,  and  none  did  search  or  seek  after  bel,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  and  tho 
them."  Habakkuk,  speaking  of  the  Ghaldees,  high  priest  Jeahua.  But  the  idolatrous  Samari- 
^^  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,"  asks  God :  tans,  whom  the  Jews  would  not  admit  to  have 
"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  a  share  in  the  new  temple,  exerted  themselves 
canst  not  look  on  iniquitv ;  wherefore  lookest  to  prevent  their  rebuilding  and  fortifying  Jeru- 
thou  upon  them  that  deal  treacherously,  when  salem,  calummating  them  at  the  court  of  Per- 
the  wicked  devoureth  him  that  is  more  right-  sia,  particularly  under  Gambyses  (52d-'22)  and 
ecus  than  he?"  Jeremiah  curses  the  day  of  Pseudo-Smerdis  (522).  Darius,  however,  fully 
his  birth,  and  accuses  GK>d.  Providence  is  also  confirmed  the  permission  of  Gyrus  (521). 
arraigned  in  the  book  of  Job,  a  sublime  lyrical  The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (assisted, 
drama,  whiclLUumerous  critics  regard  as  a  pro-  perhaps,  by  Gbadii^,  who  seems  to  have  been 
duction  of  tnaf  time.  A  number  of  psalms,  their  contemporary)  inspired  Zerubbabel,  the 
to(T,  belong  to  the  last  period  of  the  kingdom  priests,  and  the  people  with  fresh  zeal,  and  aft^ 
of  Judah.  But  Babylonia,  the  prison  of  the  5  years  the  new  temple  was  completed  (516). 
Jewish  nation  (for  this  name  had  now  become  The  events  which  are  described  in  the  book  of 
the  most  familiar),  was  destined  also  to  become  EsUier — llie  elevation  of  the  Jewess  of  that 
the  cradle  of  its  regeneration.  The  Babylonish  name  (or  Hadaasah)  to  the  dignity  of  Persian 
captivity  was  the  "furnace  of  affliction"  which  queen,  the  high  official  career  of  ner  relative 
purified  it,  and,  as  is  said  In  Zechariah  (xiii.  Mordecai,  the  schemes  of  Hamon,  a  courtier  and 
8,  9).  two  parts  perished,  but  the  third  part  personal  enemy  of  the  latter,  to  destroy  all  the 
was  left  therein,  brought  ^*  into  fire  as  silver  Jews  of  the  Persian  empire,  his  fall,  and  the  al- 
ls refined,  and  as  gold  is  tried."  The  most  most  miraculous  escape  of  the  people  through 
eminent  of  the  people  had  been  transplant-  Mordecai  and  Esther — ^probably  refer  to  the  reign 
ed  there  with  Jeconiah,  and  afterward,  among  of  Xerxes  (485-65),  the  son  of  Darius,  though 
others,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  his  pious  compan-  the  name  Ahasuerus  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  to 
ions  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Hana-  designate  various  monarchs  of  the  Persian  em- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah ;  and  their  activ*  pire.  Under  the  following  reign  of  Artaxerxes, 
ity  in  reviving  the  spirit  of  religion  and  nation-  £zra,  the  pious  scribe  (or  critic,  9o/er\  led  anew 
allty  is  evident  from  the  numerous  contributions  colony  of  Jews  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
to  the  Hebrew  literature  of  that  period,  all  Jerusalem,  where  he  carried  through  a  series  of 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  and  imconquered  hope,  important  reforms,  completing  the  restoration 
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of  the  Mosaic  Uw,  for  whibh  he  yr$B  afterward  of  Ecdeslastefl,  a  work  oommonly  attribated  to 

revered  as  the  second  lawgiver  of  his  people.  Solomon,  bat  bv  namorons  critics  to  a  very  late 

The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  however,  period.     The  rentatench  was  publicly  read, 

or  rather  in  Jerosolem  and  its  vidnitj,  was  not  taught  in  schools,  explidned,  hermenentically 

cheering.    The  city  had  no  walls  or  gates,  and  expounded  (midrask)^  and  translated  into  the 

poverty  prevailed.    To  remedy  these  evils  Ke-  Cbaldee  lan^age,  which  the  common  people 

hemiah,  the  Jewish  cup-bearer  of  Artazerzeai  had  adopted  m  Babylonia,  together  with  various 

started  from  Snaa  with  the  permission  of  the  eastern  notions  concerning  angels,  spirits,  and 

monarch  and  the  dignity  of  governor  (444).  other  snoernatural  things.    The  legal  or  reli- 

The  work  of  restoring  and  fortifying  Jerusalem  gions  traoitions,  explanatory  or  coroplementair 

was  now  carried  on  and  executed  with  the  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were  traced  back  through 

utmost  zeal,  though  the  laborers  were  often  the  prophets  and  elders  to  that  lawgiver,  and  sya* 

obliged  to  work  under  arms,  the  Samaritans  and  tematically  establbhed  as  the  oral  law  (tor€th  or 

their  Mends  threatening  an  attack.    Ifotwlth-  debarim  $hMaal  peh).    New  obligations  were 

standing  his   dignity,    Kehemlah  voluntarily  added  to  form  a  kmd  of  **  fence'^  («0yaff)  around 

shared  the  toils  and  privations  of  his  brethren,  the  law,  preventing  its  infraction,  and  founded 

He  restored  order,  assiBted  the  poor,  abolished  on  the  authority  of  tiie  scholars  and  wise  men 

the  abuses  of  the  rich,  and  strengthened  the  of  the  age  {dU^rey  io/erim^  mitzutth  Mehemm), 

observance  of  the  law.    After  a  long  absence  at  The  following  century  and  a  half,  when  JudsBa 

the  royal  court,  during  which  f^esh  disorder  had  was  a  province  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 

arisen,  he  resumed  his  pious  and  patriotic  worlL  in  Egypt  and  Svria,  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleu- 

in  which  he  was  assist^  byMalachi,  the  last  of  oid»,  is  marked  by  new  features..   Greek  re- 

the  known  prophets.  The  enmity  of  the  Samari*  finement,  science,  and  philosophy  spread  among 

tans,  though  baffled  in  its  first  assaults^  remained  the  Jews,  particularly  among  the  flourishing 

active  down  to  a  much  later  period,  their  sep*  colonies  in  AlexandriA  and  other  cities  of  the 

aration  having  been  sanctioned  by  a  rival  tern*  Ptolemies.    A  part  of  the  people,  especially  the 

Sle  on  Mount  Gerizim.    The  Jewish  temple  on  wealthier,  adopted  the  Epicurean  notions  of  the 

[ount  Moriah  had  a  successive  line  of  hered-  demoralized  Greeks  of  that  time,  and  were  find* 

itary  high  priests  in  the  direct  descendants  of  ly  organized  as  a  sect,  denying  the  inunortality 

Jeshua,  of  whom  Jaddna  held  that  most  influ-  of  the  soul,  rejecting  the  authority  of  tradition, 

ential  office  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  and  adhering  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  Mosaic 

Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  whose  wrath  he  law ;  while  the  teachings  of  the  stoics  agreed 

Is  said  to  have  diverted  firom  Jerasalem  (882).  well  with  the  more  austere  life  of  the  followers 

The  names  of  tlie  Persian  governors  during  the  of  the  ^*  great  assemblv,'^  who  maintuned  their 

last  century  of  that  empire  are  unknown,  this  preponderance  with  the  people.    As  a  sect  the 

being  altogether  the  most  obscure  period  in  the  former  were  called  Sadducees,  the  more  ascetic 

history  of  the  Jews.    It  seems  to  have  been  a  of  the  latter  Pharisees.    The  derivation  of  both 

time  of  comparative  tranquilHty  and  prosperity ;  these  names  is  as  little  settled  as  is  that  of  the 

at  least  it  included  no  particular  national  diaaa-  name  of  the  Essenes,  who  appear  about  the  dose 

ter,  aa  it  added  no  day  of  fasting  to  those  re-  of  this  period,  forming  secluded.  Industrious,  and 

cently  established  in  commemoration  of  the  fall  socialistic  communities,  and  engaffed  in  medical, 

of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  Ac.  But  the  mvstical,  and  ascetic  practices.   The  Samaritans, 

same  centurv,  together  with  the  time  of  Ezra^  who,  adopting  in  part  the  Mosaio  rites,  had  suc- 

may  certainly  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  the  eeeded  in  attaching  to  their  temple  a  part  of  the 

most  important  reli^ous  developments,  of  a  neighboring  Jews,  now  followed  the  example 

permanent  oonsolidaaon  of  Judaism.    The  first  of  the  Hellenizing  cities  of  Syria,  and  made  little 

miptxlse  had  probably  been  riven  in  Babylonia,  opposition  to  the  spreading  worship  of  the  Greek 

during  the  active  literary  period  of  the  captivity,  gods.    The  Greek  language  became  common  in 

But  Ezra  the  ao/er^  his  ooUtemporaries  Uaggai,  JudieiL  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pen- 

Zechariah,  Nehemiah,  and  others,  *^the  men  of  tateucn  prepared  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 

the  great  assembly'^  {anthey  heilueih  hagffed<h  in  Egypt  (the  Septaagint)  was  used  in  the  syna- 

lah)y  and  the  successive  tqferim^  are  the  real  gogues  of  that  countrv.    A  Syrian  dialect  of 

authors  of  the  restoration  and  the  new  develop-  the  Aramaic  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 

ments  connected  with  it  The  sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Samaritans,  and  the  pure  Chaloee  pre- 

were  collected,  authenticated,  and  arranged  into  vailed  among  the  Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates, 

a  canon,  including  the  most  precious  remnants  Politically  no  less  than  in  matters  of  religion, 

of  a  vast  literature,  among  the  lost  parts  of  Judiea  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  the  hi^h 

which  were  the  often  mentioned  and  -quoted  i>riests,  who  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Egyp^ 

'^book  Hayashar,'' probably  a  collection  of  his-  tian  or  Syrian  kings,  and  the  sanhedrim  of  Jc- 

torical  songs,  the  book  of  the  *'  Wars  of  the  rusalem,  a  college  oi  tO,  with  a  president  (beth 

Lord,'^  the  special  ^  Chronicles"  of  the  kings  din  hagaadoly  high  court).    After  the  death  of 

of  Jndah  and  Israel,  the  prophecies  of  Nathan,  Alexander  (828),  the  little  province  frequently 

Ah\Jah,  Iddo,  and  others,  the  **  History  of  changed  masters,  until  it  was  definitively  attach- 

Solomon,*^  various  works  of  this  king,  and  an  ed  to  the  empire  of  Ptolemy  L  Soter,  under 

endless  multitude  of  others ;  their  great  num-  whom  the  celebrated  Simon  the  Just  (or  Bight- 

her  was  complained  of  in  the  philoeoplucal  book  teons)  officiated  as  high  priest,  and  Antigonuaof 
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Socho  as  president  of  the  sanhedrim.  The  un»  house  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  his  5  sons  John 
oertainty  of  possession  made  the  foreign  rolers  (Johanan),  Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan, 
more  lenient.  The  country  was  growing  in  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  drew  their 
wealth  and  population,  in  spite  of  large  colonies  swords  in  defence  of  their  religious  liberty,  and 
drawn  to  Alexandria  by  Alexander  the  Great,  soon  after  were  able  to  defend  that  of  others. 
8oter,  and  others.  These  were  particularly  well  The  people  flocked  after  them  into  the  desert, 
treated,  and  eigoyed  privileges  which  made  them  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  destroy  the  altars 
an  object  of  envy.  They,  like  their  brethren  of  their  oppressors.  Contempt  of  death  gave 
of  Babylonia  and  other  coantries  of  Asia,  en-  victory,  ana  victory  created  new  warriors.  The 
riched  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  by  their  gifts  work  of  liberation  was  successfully  commenced 
and  visits  during  festivals.  Ptolemy  II.  Phil-  when  the  old  patriot  died  (166),  leaving  the 
adelphus  (285-'l6)  was  especially  fkvorablo  command  in  the  hands  of  Judas,  who  well  de- 
to  the  Jews.  Under  his  successors,  however,  served  by  his  overwhelming  victories  the  sur- 
Jndffia  grew  impatient  of  the  Egyptian  rule,  ana  name  of  the  Hammer  (Maecah),  though  the 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  attacked  the  young  name  of  Maccabees,  which  is  applied  to  the 
Ptolemy  Y.,  the  Jews  willingly  aided  him  in  whole  housCj  and  the  title  of  the  apocryphal 
driving  the  Egyptians  from  their  land  (198).  books  of  their  history,  may  have  been  derived 
They  soon  had  reason  to  regret  this  change  of  from  the  initials  of  a  supposed  scriptural  sisn, 
dynasty.  The  Seleucid®  were  bent  on  Helleniz-  or  from  those  of  the  name  of  the  father,  M(i) 
ing  their  empire,  and  were  offended  by  the  K(amokha)  B(aelim)  J(ehovfdi)  (*'  Who  is  like 
determination  of  the  Jews  to  preserve  their  tliee  among  the  gods,  O  Everlasting?"),  and 
own  national  and  religious  peculiarities.  The  M(attithyahu)  E(ohen)  B(en)  J(ohanan)  (Mat- 
treasures,  too,  which  had  been  slowly  aocumu-  tahias  the  priest,  son  of  Johanan).  Terror 
lated  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  tempted  their  reigned  among  the  Syrians  in  Judsaa.  Their 
avarice,  while  they  also  augmented  the  number  greatly  superior  forces  suffered  defeat  after 
of  priestly  office  seekers.  T^anny  and  corrup-  defeat  under  ApoUonins,  Seron,  Lysias,  Timo- 
tion  growing  together,  the  dignity  of  high  priest  theus,  Nicanor,  and  other  generals.  Jerusalem 
was  finally  converted  into  an  office  for  sale.  One  was  reconquered,  the  temple  purified,  a  treaty 
Onias  was  robbed  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  of  alliance  concluded  with  the  Romans,  the 
younger  brother  Jason,  who  offered  860  talents  to  tridtor  Menelaus  was  executed  by  order  of  An* 
the  court  of  Syria ;  a  third  brother,  Menelaus,  tiochus,  and  the  latter  soon  after  died  (164). 
wrested  it  from  him,  giving  800  more,  and  But  the  bold  struggle  of  the  heroic  brothers 
strove  to  maintain  himself  in  his  usurpation  by  again  became  desperate.  Eleazar  (or  perhaps 
scandalously  promoting  the  arbitrary  schemes  another  warrior  of  the  same  name),  rushing 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Being  driven  from  throughthethickestof  the  enemy  to  transpierce 
the  city  by  Jason  and  his  followers,  and  be-  an  el^hant,  on  which  he  supposed  the  young 
sieged  in  the  citadel,  he  was  rescued  by  Antio-  king  Eupator  himself  to  be  seated,  was  crushea 
dius,  who  destroyed  a  part  of  the  city,  sold  under  the  belly  of  the  fsdling  animal  Judas, 
many  of  his  opponents  into  slavery,  and  robbed  seeing  himself  deserted  by  most  of  his  follow- 
the  temple  (170).  But  worse  was  to  follow,  ers  at  the  approach  of  an  immense  host  under 
Durmg  the  second  expedition  of  the  Syrian  Bacchides,  and  having  no  alternative  but  flight 
king  against  Egypt,  a  false  report  of  his  death  or  death,  chose  the  latter,  attacked  the  Syrians 
spread  in  Judaa,  and  Jerusalem  immediately  with  800men,broketbroughone  of  t^eir  wings, 
rose  against  his  officers.  But  the  Hellenizing  but  was  surrounded  by  the  other,  and  perished 
Jews  opened  its  gates  to  the  returning  king,  with  all  his  companions  (160).  The  surviving 
and  an  unparalleled  slaughter  of  the  religious  brothers  again  fled  to  the  desert  of  the  south^ 
inhabitants  ensued  (169).  Not  satisfied  with  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  John 
this,  Antiochus  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  soon  afler  fell.    But  the  protracted  struggles 

garrisoned  a  new  citadel  with  his  soldiers,  ana  for  succession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  between 

ecreed  the  general  and  exclusive  introduc-  the  various  kings  and  usurpers  who  followed 

tion  of  Greek  idolatry.    The  image  of  the  Eupator,  Demetrius  Soter  the  son  of  Epiphanes, 

king  was  placed  in  the  temple,  swine  were  his  pretended  brother,  Alexander  Balas,  Deme- 

sacrificed  on  the  altar,  new  altars  were  every-  trius  Nicator  the  son  of  Soter,  Antiochus  the 

where  erected  for  the  obligatory  worship  of  son  of  Balas,  Antiochus  Sidetes  the  son  of  Ni- 
the                                 " 
were 


every 

and  punished  with  extreme  cruelty.    Thousands  athan^s  friendship  was  soon  sought  by  the  rival 

after  thousands  were  dragged  into  captivity,  pretenders ;  he  made  peace  with  the  one  or  the 

sold  as  slaves,  or  butchered.    Finally  the  king  other,  was  acknowledged  as  high  priest,  straU- 

departed  on  an  expedition  agunst  the  Parthians,  gtu,  and  ethnarch  of  tmdsBa,  and  was  successful 

leaving  the  completion  of  his  work  to  his  gen-  in  his  long  wars,  but  was  finally  enticed  to  an 

eral  ApoUonius  (167).    The  latter  continued  it  interview  with  Tryphon,  and  assassinated  with 

in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  but  soon  met  with  his  sons.    Simon  conquered  the  citadel  of  Jem- 

a  sudden  check.    Mattathias,  an  old  priest  of  salem,  renewed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  waa 

the  village  of  Modin,  and  of  the  distinguished  proclaimed  an  independent  prince.    The  inde- 
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pendenoe  of  Jndas  was  snooosafhlly  defended  desperate  efforts  to  recover  their  dignity,  bat 

aninst  Antiochns  Sidetes  nnder  the  command  all  of  them  perished  in  the  snccessive  attemptii 

qI  John  and  Judas  his  Bona,bnt  the  old  man  Antigonnsprocored  aid  from  the  ParthianSiWhOi 

was  soon  after  assassinated  with  his  sons  Jadas  haying  vanquished  Orassns  (53)  and  other  Roman 

and  Mattathias  by  his  own  son-in-law  Ptolemy  generals,  invaded  Jud»a  and  carried  Hyrcanua 

(185).    His  surviving  son,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  into  captivity.    But  he  finally  succumbed  to  the 

BQCceeded  him,  resisted  theinvasion  of  An  tiochus  son  of  Antipater,  Herod,  who  on  his  flight  to 

Sidetes,  concluded  a  peace,  and  further  devel-  Borne  had  gained  the  favor  of  the  new  triumvirs, 

oped  the  independence  of  the  country,  extending  and  who  now  inaugurated  under  their  auspices 

its  limits  by  the  conquest  of  Idumsds,  and  ox  as  a  powerful,  independent  king,  the  last  dynasty 

Samaria,  which  he  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  in  Judsea,  the  Idum»an  (39).   This  prince,  who 

temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.    The   Samaritans  as  if  by  irony  has  been  called  the  Greatwas  the 

were  thus  crushed,  bnt  the  Sadducees  attained  slave  of  his  passions,  as  well  as  of  the  Romans, 

mat  influence  under  his  reign,  and  the  religious  and  the  bloody  master  of  his  subjects.    His  am- 

.  dissenaons,  assuming  also  a  civil  aspect,  gradu*  bition  made  him  rival  in  splendid  structures, 

aUy  nndermined  the  foundations  of  the  newly  among  which  was  the  rebuilded  temple,  in  the 

restored  state.    John  Hyrcanus,  and  his  sons  erection  ofnew  fortresses  citadels,  and  cities,  and 

Aristobulus  (106-^5)  and  Alexander  Jannsdus  iu  unlimited  sway,  the  giory  of  Eiuff  Solomon, 

(105-79),  belong  to  the  small  number  of  Mac-  but  did  not  prevent  him  from  basely  creeping 

oabees  who  died  a  natural  death ;  for  the  race  before  Mark  Antony,  his  mistress  Cleopatra  of 

of  priestly  warriors,  who  conquered  their  dig-  Egypt^  and  his  rival  Octavianus,  and  from  sacri- 

nity  by  the  sword,  were  doomed  to  perish  by  flcinff  the  most  sacred  customs  and  usages  of  the 

the  sword,  and  onlv  the  earlier  members  of  the  people  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  for- 

house  who  fought  for  the  liberty  of  their  people  eign  supporters.    Gladiatorial  games,  statues, 

fell  in  glorious  battles.    Aristobulus,  who  as-  and  other  things  abhorred  by  Sie  Jews,  were 

snmed  the  royal  title,  ordered  the  murder  of  his  introduced  in  their  cities,  and  the  Roman  ei^le 

brother  Antigonus,  while  their   mother  was  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  new  temple.   "Die 

starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon.    Alexander  desire  of  the  people  for  the  national  house  of 

JannsBus  proved  equally  barbarous  in  a  war  of  the  Maccabees  was  to  be  stifled  in  the  blood  of 

6  years  against  the  minority  of  his  people,  who  its  last  descendants,  though  Herod  was  himself 

abhorred  him  as  a  debauched  tyrant  and  Sad-  the  husband  of  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter 

ducee,  and  stained  his  victory  by  the  execution  of  Hyrcanus  by  her  mother  Alexandra,  and  of 

of  800  of  the  most  important  rebels  before  the  Aristobulus  by  her  father  Alexander.    Antigo* 

eyes  of  his  revelling  court    Thousands  sought  nus  was  executed  by  the  Romans  at  Damascus ; 

refuge  in  flight,  and  he  was  allowed  to  continue  the  old  Hyrcanus  was  enticed  from  Babylon  to 

his  reign  till  his  death,  when  he  advised  his  wife  share  the  same  fate  in  Jerusalem ;  the  young 

to  follow  an  opposite  line  o^  poUcy.    She  ao-  and  beautiful  brother  of  the  queen,  the  high 

cordingly  chose  her  councillors  from  among  the  priest  Aristobulus,  was  treacherously  drowned 

distinguished  men  of  the  national  party,  and  re-  while  bathing  with  the  kin^.    Herod's  own 

called  the  exiles.  Of  her  two  sons,  she  appointed  house  followed,  treacherous  mtrigues  and  the 

Hyrcanus  high  priest,  keeping  the  political  rule  dread  of  conspiracies  demanding  new  victims, 

herself    Dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  the  His  uncle  Joseph,  his  frantidy  beloved,  beauti- 

younger  Aristobulus  sought  for  support  among  fid,  and  noble  Mariamne,  her  mother  Alexandra, 

the  Sadducees,  and  after  the  death  of  their  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  the  favorites  of  the 

mother  (71)  a  long  civil  war  was  waged  by  the  people,  perished  successively  at  his  order,  and 

two  brothers,  which  was  terminated  only  bv  finally,  5  days  before  his  own  death,  his  son  by 

the  interference  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  botn  another  wife,  Antipas  or  Antipater,  next  to 

applied.    Scaurus^  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey  Herod^s  sister  Salome  the  chiei  cause  of  the 

the  Great  in  Syria,  decided  for  the  younger  of  last  murders  and  of  the  king's  dreadful  agonies, 

the  brothers  (68).    But  Pompey  soon  after  re-  The  blood  of  many  other  innocent  persons  was 

versed  the  sentence,  besieged  Aristobulus  in  shed,  attempts  at  insurrection  or  regicide  being 

Jerusalem,  took  the  city  and  the  temple,  enter-  quelled  or  punished  with  remorseless  rigor.    In 

ing  both  amid  streams  of  blood,  and  confirmed  extent  of  possessions,  however,  Herod's  reign 

Hyrcanus  as  high  priest,  in  which  capacity  he  by  far  surpassed  the  power  of  his  predecessors, 

became   tributary  ethnarch  of  the   Romans.  Augustus  divided  his  territory  among  his  8  sur* 

Aristobulus  and  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Aoti-  viving  sons.    Archelaus  received,  as  ethnarch, 

gonus,  were  carried  as  captives  to  Rome.  Judaai  half  of  them,  viz. :  Judsaa  (proper),  Samaria  to 

with  narrowed  limits,  was  now  a  province  of  the  N.,  and  Idum»a  to  the  ti. ;  f  hUip  and  Herod 

the  Roman  republic,  which  was  just  advancing  Antipas,  as  tetrarch^  received  the  other  half— 

to  its  farthest  boundary  in  the  East.    In  the  theformei^Batan8Ba,Traohonitis,andAuranitis, 

nameof  Hyrcanus  it  was  governed  by  Antipater,  £.  of  Uie  Jordan  (Perssa),  and  the  latter,  CkJilee 

his  crafty  Idomnan  minister,  who  ruled  his  W.  of  the  Jordan  and  K.  of  Samaria,  with  som« 

feeble  master,  and  was  finally  himself  establish-  dight  additions.    Anarchy  was  a  natural  con* 

ed  by  Oflssar,  after  the  fall  of  Pompey  (48),  as  sequence  of  this  arbitrary  arrangement,  and  it 

Roman  procurator  of  Judssa.    But  Anstobulus  came  with  all  its  horrors. — Such  was  the  polit- 

aod  his  two  sons  escaped  from  Rome,  and  made  ical  condition  of  the  Jewish  state  in  the  first 
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year  of  the  Christiaii  era,  4  years  after  tlie  ed  it  In  vdn,  thoQffh  aided  bv  the  troops  of 
birth  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  reli-  Agrippa..  The  temple  of  Jemsalem,  the  ancient 
gioD,  for  an  account  of  whose  life,  doctrine,  capital  itself^  and  nnmerons  strongholds  in  the 
and  death  (in  the  year  88,  under  the  sway  of  country  were  taken  by  the  insm^eDts(66).  The 
the  Roman  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  the  pos-  Roman  governor  of  Syria,  Cestius  Gallua,  who 
sessions  of  Archelaus  having  been  annexed  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  was  routed  near  that 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria)  we  refer  the  city.  The  zealots  now  organized  a  general 
reader  to  special  articles  under  the  appro-  rising.  The  priest  Josephus,  the  historian,  was 
priate  heads.  The  religious  and  literary  insti-  sent  to  arm  and  defend  Galilee.  But  one  of 
tntions  of  the  people  had  in  the  meanwhile  Nero^s  best  generals,  Vespasian,  was  already 
received  a  remarkable  development  during  the  approaching  from  the  north  (67) ;  and  Titus, 
Asmonean  period,  on  the  basis  of  the  wferim^  his  son,  brought  new  legions  from  Egypt.  The 
and  principally  under  the  lead  of  the  successive  Jews  fought  with  Maccabean  valor  near  Joppa, 
schools  of  the  hdkhandm  (scholars)  Jose  of  at  Mt.  Gerizim,  in  the  streets  of  Gamala,  at 
Zeredah  and  Jose  of  Jerusalem,  Joshua  ben  (son  Jotapafc,  and  other  places.  But  Josephus's  army 
of)  Perachiah  and  Nittay  of  Arbel,  Judah  ben  perished  in  the  struggle  about  Jotapat,  and  he 
Tabbay  and  Simeon  ben  Shetah,  and  Shemaiah  was  made  prisoner ;  Gidilee  was  lost,  and  civil 
and  Abtalion :  and  it  reached  a  most  flourishinff  oamage  raged  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  bo- 
oondition  under  the  school  of  the  great  Hillef  tween  the  moderates  under  the  priest  Eleazar, 
the  Babvlonian,  president  of  the  sanhedrim  like  the  terrorists  under  John  of  Giscala,  and  the 
aU  the  nrst  of  the  above  named  pairs,  and  the  volunteers  under  Simon  the  Idumsdan.  Yes- 
rival  school  of  the  austere  Shammay,  in  the  reign  pasian  now  advanced  and  took  most  of  the 
of  Herod.  The  eminent  philosophical  book  of  strongholds  (68).  The  events  which  followed 
.  Ben  Sirach  and  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  the  death  of  Nero,  however,  checked  his  pro- 
are  ih»  products  of  the  earlier  part  of  that  gress.  Yespasianhimself  being  proclaimed  em- 
period,  while  the  age  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  peror  by  his  legions  (69),  Titus  took  the  com- 
Jndith,  Baruch,  and  6ther  apocryphal  writings,  mand.  Jerusalem,  Masada^  Machasrus,  and  He- 
is  unknown.  The  simultaneous  literary  activity  rodium  were  still  to  be  besieged.  The  northern 
of  the  Jews  in  Africa  is  evinced  in  the  book  of  part  of  Jerusalem,  Bezetha,  was  first  taken  by 
Wi«lom,  by  their  numerous  contributions  to  Hel-  the  Romans  with  the  external  wall.  The  mid- 
lenistio  poetry  and  history  (Jason,  Alexander  die  wall,  too,  fell  into  their  hands,  but  the  de- 
Polyhistor,  Ezekiel,  &c.),  and  especially  to  Pla-  fenders,  now  united  and  heroically  fighting, 
tonic  philosophy,  from  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish  drove  them  out.  The  Roman  resolved  upon 
teacher  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  Philo,  the  conquering  by  hunger,  and  this  brought  pesti- 
distingui£^ed  deputy  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  lenoe  to  his  assistance.  Hay,  leather,  and  in- 
to the  Roman  emperor  Caligula.  The  emperors  sects  were  finally  consumed ;  the  victims  could 
were  already  becoming  the  exclusive  masters  no  longer  be  buried,  but  were  thrown  over 
of  Palestine.  Archelaus  was  carried  captive  to  the  wall.  Deserters  and  fbgitivee  were  mu- 
Gaul  under  Augustus  (8^  and  separate  procuro-  tilated  by  the  besiegers  or  diiven  back.  The 
tors  ruled  Judsoa,  Samaria,  and  IdunuBa.  Phil-  castle  Antonia,  and  with  it  the  second  wall. 
Id's  possessions  were  attacned  to  Syria  after  his  were  finally  taken  (June,  70).  John  and  Simon 
deatn  (85)  by  Tiberius,  but  afterward  given  bv  still  refused  to  hear  of  surrender.  In  August 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agiippa,  a  grandson  of  Heroo,  the  temple  was  stormed,  and*  Titus  was  unable 
and  brother  of  Herodias,  who,  being  unlawfully  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  prey  to  the  fiames. 
married  by  Herod  Antipas,  caused  the  deposi-  The  last  defenders  retir^  to  the  fortified  upper 
tion  of  the  latter,  and  the  annexation  of  his  city,  which  fell  in  September.  Jerusalem  was 
tetrarchy  to  the  dominion  of  Agrippa^  who  even  razed  to  the  ground,  its  surviving  inhabitants 
succeeded  in  reuniting  for  a  short  time,  in  the  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  sold  into  dav- 
reign  of  Claudius,  the  whole  of  Palestine.  After  ery,  or  doomed  to  perish  in  public  fights  with 
his  death  (44)  his  territory  was  again  ruled  by  wild  beasts  before  Romans  and  Greeks,  at  &e 
procurators,  and  only  a  snudl  portion  was  after-  command  of  the  future  amor  et  deUoia  gene^ 
wardc^ventohissonAgrippan.(68).  The  con-  rU  humani,  Herodium,  Machnrus,  and  Ma- 
dition  of  the  country  was  dreadfuL  The  empe-  sada  still  defended  themselves  for  a  time.  In 
rors,  at  that  time  the  vilest  of  men,  demsnaed  the  latter  the  conquerors  found  only  a  few  chil- 
divine  honors,  their  statues  were  erected  in  the  dren,  the  last  men  having  died  by  their  own 
temple,  the  procurators  grew  rich  by  extortions,  hands.  A  million  of  Jews  perished  in  this  war, 
the  petty  Herodiau  courts  shamelessly  imitated  which  found  an  eloquent  but  partial  historian 
the  licentiousness  of  the  imperial,  robbers  infest-  in  the  learned  captive  Josephus.  The  later  and 
ed  the  mountainous  regions,  impostors  and  fa-  still  more  ftirious  risings  of  the  scattered  people 
natics  raised  the  standard  of  rebeUion.  and  insur-  in  the  reigns  of  Trnjan  and  Hadrian  in  Cyrene, 
reotions  led  to  new  oppression,  botn  religious  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Palestine,  where  Bar-Co- 
and  civil.  Nero's  rule,  and  the  extortions  of  his  keba  for  years  victoriously  maintained  himself 
procurator  Gessius  Floms,  finaDy  drove  thepeo-  against  the  Roman  generals  until  he  fell  with 
pie  to  despair.  Death  to  the  Romans  or  to  his  last  stronghold  Bethar,  are  known  only  from 
themselves  became  the  cry  of  the  fanatics  and  scattered  passages  fall  of  exaggerations,  dictated 
the  poor.    The  Saddooees  and  the  rich  oppos-  by  hatred  on  one  side  and  oatriotio  aomiratioa 
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on  the  other.— -The  last  insurrection,  and  the  which  destroyed  the  schools  of  Bahylonia,  the 
bloody  persecutions  which  followed  it,  finally  resolts  of  those  studies  were  also  oollected| 
broke  toe  strength  and  ^irit  of  the  people,  though  in  chaotic  disorder,  in  the  two  Gemaras 
Their  leaders  prohibited  every  attempt  at  in-  or  Talmuds  (literally,  studies),  the  Palestinian 
Burrection  in  the  name  of  religion,  and  were  and  Babylonian.  Otner  extant  products  of  the 
obeyed.  Hadrian's  iEliaOapitolina  rose  on  the  time  of  the  tanaim  and  amoraim  were  vwious 
sacred  ground  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  decrees  ethical  treatises  (Derekh  eretg^  Aboihy  Ac),  his- 
forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  its  preoincta  Its  en-  torical,  legendary,  and  oosmogonid  writings 
yirons  were  desolate.  The  land  of  Israel  was  no  {haggadoth.  stories,  collectively  Haggadah^  a 
more ;  the  people  scattered  all  ov«r  the  world,  vast  brancn),  prayers  {tefilhth\  additions  to 
The  previous  invadons  and  conquests,  civil  the  Ghaldee  paraphrase  (jhrgunC)  of  scriptural 
strifes  and  oopression,  persecution  and  famine,  books,  a  new  calendar,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
bad  carried  hosts  of  «fewish  captives,  slaves,  religious  duties  of  the  people,  by  Hillel  (840), 
fugitives,  exiles,  and  emigrants,  into  the  re-  and  some  Greek  fragments  by  Aquila  and  Bym- 
motest  provinces  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  machus.  The  Ghaldee,  often  with  an  admixture 
all  over  Asia  Minor,  into  Armenia,  Arabia,  of  Hebrew,  was  now  generally  used  in  literary 
Egypt,  Gyrene,  Gyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  works,  while  the  people  used  the  various  Ian- 
Roman  conquest  and  persecutions  completed  ffuages  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
the  work  of  dispersion,  and  we  soon  find  Jews  More  and  more  oppressed  and  degraded  by  the 
in  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  the  regions  of  emperors,  of  whom  only  Julian  was  favorable 
Mi  Atka,  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyr6n6es,  on  to  his  Jewish  subjects,  and  who  even  attempted 
the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Palestine,  however,  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Zion,  and  by  the  de- 
for  soma  time  continued  to  be  a  national  cen-  crees  of  the  councils,  the  Jews  of  Palestine  once 
tre  through  its  schools  of  religious  science,  more  hoped  to  recover  their  independence  when 
which  aiter  the  deeolation  of  Jerusalem  fiour-  they  assisted  the  Persians  in  conquering  Jemsa- 
ished  at  Jamnia,  Lydda,  Usha,  Sephoris,  Tibe-  lem  (610),  but  were  soon  severely  chastised  for 
rias,  and  other  places,  principally  under  the  their  rash  attempt  by  the  victorious  emperor 
lead  of  the  presidents  of  the  sanhedrim  (pa-  Heraclius.  But  a  new  power  springing  fiom  the 
triarcha,  neHinC)  of  the  house  of  Hillel,  of  whom  Arabian  desert  was  destined  to  humiliate  all  the 
Gamaliel  Hazzaken  (the  Elder),  his  son  Simeon,  contending  parties  and  sects  between  the  Tigris 
his  grandson  Gamaliel,  and  great-grandson  Si-  and  the  Nile,  the  Bvzantine  emperors  and  the 
meon,  with  their  celebrated  fellow  tanaim  Saasanide  shahs,  Gbristians,  fire  worshippers, 
(teachers  or  scholars)  Johanan  ben  Zakkay,  and  Jews.  A  new  Semitic  prophet  arose  in  the 
Eliezer,  Joshua,  Eleazar,  Ishmael,  Tarphon,  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  sea,  teaching  his  disciples  and 
great  Akiba,  and  others,  had  been  successfully  people  a  monotheism  which  was  to  be  carried 
active  during  the  previous  disastrous  period,  triumphantly  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  AfKoa, 
The  Bucceeding  rabbis  (ro^^t,  my  master),  Ben  and  Europe  (622).  Mohammed  himself  after  a 
Azay,  Ben  Zoma,  the  5  pupils  of  Akiba,  Eliezer,  long  stru^le  conquered  the  castles  of  the  inde- 
Meir,  Jose,  Jehndah,  Simeon,  Nathan,  and  others,  pendent  Jews  in  Arabia,  who,  living  from  a  very 
continued  their  work  by  public  teaching,  as  remote  period  in  that  country,  were  masters 
well  as  by  collecting,  elucidating,  aystematii^ng^  both  of  the  poetical  tongue  and  the  sword  of 
and  furtherdevelomng  the  decisions  (AaZaibAot^  the  desert,  their  warlike  Samuel  ben  Abdiah, 
collectively  termed  HalaJchoK^  of  the  oral  law,  among  others,  being  one  of  the  most  distin- 
which  was  finally  converted  into  a  written  code  guished  early  poets  of  the  peninsula.  Omar  and 
or  oompendium  of  teachings  (Muhna)  by  the  his  generate  conquered  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Da- 
patriarch  Jehndah  the  Holy  and  his  school,  dur-  mascus,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  from  the  By- 
ing  the  mild  reign  of  the  Antonines.  To  tliis  zantin^  and  subdued  Persia,  thus  bringing 
were  added  the  partly  supplementai7,  partly  most  of  the  eastern  Jews  unaer  the  rule  of 
explanatory  works,  7b0^/ta,ifirtfikAil^/^l^  Islam.  This  proving  comparatively  mild,  and 
Sifre.  These  works  became  the  basis  of  reli-  the  later  calipns  favoring  every  science,  Jewish 
gious  study  in  the  subsequent  8  centuries.  In  Pal-  studies  revived,  especially  in  fiabylonia,  where 
estine,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where  the  schools  the  Jews  lived  under  the  immediate  rule  of  a 
of  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  Nehardea,  and  others,  prince  of  the  captivity  {retih  gdutha),  and  where 
fiourished  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  their  great  schools,  having  been  reorganized 
the  most  renowned  teachers  (in  this  jperiod  anuh  under  the  tebaraim  (thinkers),  were  made  fionr- 
raim)  of  both  countries  being  Rab,  Samuel,  Jo-  ishing  under  the  geonim  (the  eminent),  of  whom 
shna  ben  Levi,  Johanan,  Simeon  benLakish,  the  Saadia  (died  941),  the  translator  of  the  Penta- 
patriarch  Jehndah  H.,  Ame,  Ase,  Abahu,  Elea-  tench  into  Arabic,  and  Hai  ^died  1087),  the  son 
zar,  Jehndah,  Honna,  Hisda,  Nahman,  Rabbah,  of  Sherira,  and  son-in-law  of  Samuel  ben  Hofni, 
Joseph,  Zera,  Jeremicdi,  Abbavi,  Raba,  Pappa,  are  eminent  as  theological  writers,  poets,  and 
Ashe,  Abina,  and  Mar  bar  (ben)  Ashe  (died  linguists.  Kuroerous  works  of  iJo^^o^A,  now 
467).  After  new  persecutions  by  the  Christian  mostly  known  as  midroihim,  and  ethical  writ- 
emperors,  which  destroyed  the  Bchools  (858)  and  ings,  were  composed ;  the  critical  notes  of  the 
the  patriarohate  (429)  of  Palestine,  and  by  the  Maaora  and  the  ^*  Targum  of  Jerusalem'*  elabo- 
Persian  kings  Tezdegerd  H*^  Hormuz,  Firuz,  and  rated ;  the  admirable  system  of  scriptural  vo- 
Kobad  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century,  calization  introduced ;  talmudioal  oompendiums 
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vritten;  medical,  astronomical,  and  licgaistio  Kenaliem,  the  astronomer  Hassan,  and  the  rich, 
studies,  and  also  eosmogonal  spNOcnlations  (ealh  liberal,  and  scientific  Hasdai,  tl^e  friend  and  phj- 
hala\  parsned.  An  anti-rabbinical  sect,  beside  sician  of  the  caliph  Abderrahman  III.,  at  Cor- 
the  extinct  Sadducees,  the  only  one  which  de*  dova;  in  the  11th  the  tolmudical  scholars  Sam- 
serves  that  appellation,  was  founded  abont  nel  Halleyi  and  Isaac  Alfasi  (of  Fe^),  the  man- 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  bj  An  an  in  Baby-  marian  Abnlwalid,  the  philosopher  David  Mo- 
Ionia,  receiving  from  their  strict  adherence  to  kamez,  the  ethical  writer  Behay,  and  Solomon 
the  letter  of  the  Bible  the  name  of  Garaites  Gabirol,  equally  celebrated  as  Hebrew  poet  and 
(Scripturists).  Their  scholars,  Salmon,  Jeshua,  Arabic  philosopher ;  in  the  12th  the  theologian 
and  Jefeth,  flourished  in  the  10th  century.  Abraham  ben  bavid,  the  astronomer  and  geog- 
Scientific  pursuits  also  spread  among  the  Jews  rapher  Abraham  ben  Hiya,  the  poet  Moses  ben 
in  Africa,  who  with  slight  interruptions  en-  Ezra,  the  traveller  Beiyamin  of  Tudela,  the  sci- 
joyed  peace  under  the  Saracenio  princes ;  and  entific  poet  Jehudah  Hallevi,  whose  Rowing 
among  the  theological  writers  of  Fez  and  Kair-  songs  rival  the  beauties  and  purity  of  the  Psalms^ 
owan  in  that  period,  of  whom  Nissim  and  Han-  the  great  critic,  philosopher,  and  poet  Aben 
anel  (both  in  the  Ist  half  of  the  11th  century)  Ezra,  and  finally  Moses  Maimonides,  who  as 
are  the  most  celebrated,  we  find  the  physician  a  phUosopher,  as  well  as  writer  on  the  law,  by 
and  critic  Isaac  ben  Soleyman,  the  lexicographer  far  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  diflu- 
Hefetz,  and  the  grammarians  Ben  Eoraisb,  Du-  sion  of  science  among  the  Jews  now  attained 
nash,  and  Hayug.  The  Arabic  was  generaUy  used  its  height  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  whither 
by  the  scholars. — ^The  political  and  intellectual  Maimonides  fled  after  a  persecution  at  Cordova 
oondition  of  the  Jews  was  worse  in  the  Byzan-  (1157),  and  where  he  and  his  son  Abraham  ofll- 
tine  empire  and  in  the  feudal  states  which  arose  ciatea  as  physicians  to  the  court  of  the  sultan, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  western.  Deprived  of  roost  Spain  numbered  among  its  vast  number  of 
civil  rights,  they  were  now  and  then  bloodily  scholars  in  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
persecuted,  as  by  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  in  the  poets  Charizi,  the  Hebrew  imitator  of  the 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  by  the  Byzantines  in  Arabian  Hariri,  and  Sahola ;  the  astronomers 
the  8th,  when  many  of  them  fled  and  even  Aben  Sid,  the  author  of  the  Alfonsine  tables, 
spread  tneir  religion  among  the  Khazars  about  Israeli,  and  Alhadev ;  the  philosophical  theo- 
tne  Caspian  sea,  and  again  in  the  11th,  about  logions  Palquera,  Lattef,  Caspi,  Hasdai,  Albo, 
which  time  they  appear  in  Russia,  though  only  and  Shemtob ;  the  celebrated  commentators 
for  a  short  time,  and  in  Hungary.  More  toler-  Nahmanidea,  Addereth,  Gerundi,  Behay,  Yom- 
able,  however,  was  their  situation  in  Italy,  tob,  and  Nissun ;  the  cabalists  Todros,  Geca- 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  where  they  often  found  tilia,  Abelofia,  and  De  Leon.  In  Provence  and 
protection  through  the  influence  of  the  popes.  Languedoc,  where  high  schools  flourished  in 
Bari  and  Otranto  became  the  principal  seats  of  Lunel,  Ntmes,  Karbonne,  Montpellier,  and  Mar- 
Jewish  learning.  The  renowned  Eleazer  ben  seiUes,  from  the  12th  to  the  15th  century,  we 
Kalir  and  other  writers  of  piyutim  (liturgical  find  the  8  grammarians  Kimhi  and  their  fol- 
songs  in  Hebrew  rhymed  verse),  the  historian  lower  Ephodi ;  the  poets  Ezobi,  Jedaiah,  and 
Jostpon,  and  the  astronomer  Shabtbay  Donolo,  Calonymus ;  the  commentators  Zerohiah  Hd- 
fiourished  in  Italy  in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  levi,  Abraham  ben  David,  and  Menahem  ben 
and  die  lexicographer  Nathan  in  the  1 1th.  From  Solomon ;  the  philosophers  Levi  ben  Abraham, 
Italy  science  spread  to  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  Levi  ben  Gerson,  ana  Yidal ;  the  4  Tibbon& 
to  Lorraine  and  France.  In  the  11th  and  12th  all  translators  f^om  Arabic  into  Hebrew,  and 
centuries  we  find  in  Germany  Simeon,  the  an-  tha  lexicographer  Isaae  Nathan.  Italy  hod  in 
thor  of  the  tolmudical  FaZibu^  ("Gleaning  Bog"),  the  18th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  the  poets 
the  poet  Samuel  the  Pious,  and  the  writer  of  Lnmanuel,  an  imitator  of  Dante,  Moses  de  Rieti. 
travels  Petahiah ;  in  northern  France,  Gerson,  and  Messir  Leon ;  the  talmudists  Trani  ana 
surnamed  the  "  light  of  the  exiled,^'  the  liturgical  Colon ;  the  cabalist  Recanate ;  the  astronomer 
poet  Joseph  Tob  Elem,  the  renowned  commen-  Inomanuel ;  various  grammarians  and  transla- 
tators  Solomon  Isaaki  and  his  grandson  Solomon  tors  from  Arabic  and  Latin;  and  finally  the 
ben,  Meir,  and  the  authors  of  the  talmndical  philosopher  Elias  del  Medigo.  Germany  had 
T0M{/b<A(^^  Additions**),  Isaac  ben  Asher,  Jacob  in  the  same  period  the  talmudists  Meir,  Mor- 
ben  Meir,  &c.  Spain,  after  the  conquest  by  decai,  Asher  and  his  son  Jacob,  and  Isserlin, 
the  Saracens,  who  carried  thither  culture,  sci-  the  cabalist  Eleazar,  and  others.  The  Caraites, 
ence,  and  poetry,  was  destined  to  develop  the  too,  had  a  number  of  scholars,  as  Hadassi,  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition  which  two  Aarons,  and  others.  During  the  earlier 
the  Jews  enjoyed  in  the  middle  ages.  Persecu-  part  of  this  long  period  of  literary  activity  in 
tions  became  rare  and  exceptional.  The  Jews  the  West  the  Jews  enjoyed  peace  and  pros- 
ei^joyed  civil  rights  and  rose  to  high  dignities  perlty,  with  various  interruptions,  in  Spain,  Por- 
in  the  state  under  the  Moorish  princes,  and  tugal,  Italy,  Greece,  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
were  almost  as  weU  treated  by  tne  Christian  terranean,  in  Hungary,  especially  under  the 
monarchs,  and  their  culture  and  progress  in  national  kings,  and  in  Poland,  which  hospitably 
science  not  only  kept  pace  with  their  prosperi-  received  the  numerous  exiles  from  all  neigh- 
ty,  but  also  outlived  occasional  adversity.  In  boring  countries,  under  the  Piosts,  particularly 
the  10th  century  we  see  there  tJie  lexicographer  the  iMt  of  them,  Casimir  the  Great ;  but  there 
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were  none  in  Hobcoyj  and  in  the  Scandinayitti  to  remain  for  a  few  ni<mUi8|  in  AfHoa,  Italyi 
states ;  and  in  England^  where  they  apnear  Turkey,  and  other  coantrieB.  Not  the  5th  part 
hefore  the  time  of  Alfred,  in  France,  wnere  of  them  sDrvived  the  horrors  of  compulsory 
only  the  early  Garlovingians,  and  especially  expatriation,  shipwreck,  and  snbsequent  fam- 
Gharlemagne,  fayored  them,  and  throughout  ine.  The  feeling  observer  may  find  a  compen* 
Germany,  their  condition  was  in  the  last  de-  sation  in  the  fact  that  while  these  events  hap- 
gree  deplorable.  Circumscribed  in  their  rights  pened  propitious  winds  carried  three  small  cara- 
by  decrees  and  laws  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  vala  across  the  Atlantic  to  a  new  world,  whose 
as  civil  power,  excluded  from  all  honorable  enervating  treasures  were  destined  to  assist  the 
occupations,  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  inquisition  in  undermining  the  power  of  the  op- 
province  to  province,  compeUed  to  subsist  pressors,  and  whose  future  institutions  were  to 
afanost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  inaugurate  an  era  of  freedom  to  the  descendants 
and  usury,  overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities,  of  the  oppressed.  The  Jews  of  Portugal  were 
kept  in  narrow  quarters  and  marked  in  their  banished  soon  after  (1495)  by  King  Emanuel, 
dress  with  signs  of  contempt,  plundered  by  being  robbed  of  their  children  under  14  years 
lawless  barons  and  penniless  princes,  an  easy  of  age,  who  were  sent  to  distant  islands  to  be 
prey  to  all  parties  during  the  civil  feuds,  a^ain  brought  up  as  Christians.  The  numerous  con- 
and  i^in  robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims,  vert^  Jews  of  the  peninsula  and  their  de- 
owned  and  sold  as  serfs  (Kammerhneehte)  by  scendants  were  still  persecuted  for  more  than 
the  emperors,  butchered  by  mobs  and  revolted  two  centuries  by  governments,  inauisitors,  and 
peasants,  chased  by  the  monks,  burned  in  thou-  mobs.  These  persecutions,  whicn  eventually 
sands  by  the  crusaders,  who  also  burned  their  carried  the  bmk  of  the  European  Jewish 
brethren  of  Jerusalem  in  their  synagogue,  tor-  population  into  the  provinces  of  Poland  and 
mented  by  ridicule,  abusive  sermons,  monstrous  Turkey,  similar  events  in  the  East  during  the 
accusations  and  trials,  threats  and  experiments  crusades,  a  long  series  of  persecdtions  in  Ger- 
of  conversion,  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer  many,  and  in  central  and  southern  Italy  in  the 
in  their  medissval  history  a  frightftd  picture  of  16th  century,  and  bloody  massacres  by  the  re-; 
horrors  and  gloom.  In  England  they  had  their  volted  Cossacks  under  Chmielnicki  in  the  S.  £. 
worst  days  in  the  reigns  of  Kichard  1.,  at  whose  regions  of  Poland,  together  with  a  general  and 
coronation  they  were  frightfully  massacred  at  minutely  developed  system  of  petty  oppres- 
York  (1189),  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I.,  sion,  extortion,  and  degradation,  to  which  the 
who  expelled  them  altogether  from  the  realm  Jews  were  subjected  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
(1290).  From  France  they  were  for  the  last  during  the  250  years  following  their  expulsion 
time  banished  under  Charles  YI.  (1395).  Ger-  from  the  Iberian  peninsula,  could  not  but  ex- 
many,  where  the  greatest  anarchy  prevailed,  eroise  a  disastrous  influence  upon  the  culture 
was  tiie  scene  of  their  bloodiest  persecutions,  and  literature  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
the  most  frightful  of  which  took  place  in  the  cheeriul  inquiry,  study,  and  poetry  which  dis- 
dties  on  the  Rliine  during  the  great  desolation  tinguished  the  Spanish-Provencal  period,  was 
by  the  black  plague,  which  depopulated  Eu-  sone.  The  critical  knowledge  and  use  of  the 
rope  from  the  Volga  to  the  Atlantic  (1848-^50).  Hebrew  was  neglected,  the  study  of  the  Talmud 
Pointed  out  to  the  ignorant  people  as  having .  and  its  commentaries  became  the  almost  exdu- 
caused  the  pestilence  by  poisoning  the  wells,  the  sive  occupation  of  the  literary  youth,  and  oaba- 
Jews  were  burned  by  thousands  on  the  public  listio  speculations  replaced  philosophy,  produo- 
squares,  or  burned  themselves  with  their  fami-  ing  in  Poland  various  schools  of  religious  entbu- 
lies  in  the  synagogues.  Almost  every  imperial  siasts  called  Eiatidim  (pietists).  A  l^ld  Turkish 
city  had  a  general  persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  Jew,  Shabthay  Tzebi,  who,  like  the  Persian 
Swiss  towns  imitated  their  neighbors,  almost  all  Aldaud  or  Alroy  in  the  12th  century,  was  pro- 
banishing  their  Jews.  With  the  growing  influ-  claimed  by  his  cabalistic  followers  the  expected 
ence  of  the  inquisition  the  Jews  of  southern  Eu-  Messiah  of  Israel,  found  numerous  adherents 
rope,  too,  suffered  the  same  fate.  The  protec-  even  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (1666),  whose 
tion  of  the  popes  being  gradually  withdrawn,  delusion  was  destroyed  only  by  his  compulsory 
they  were  banished  from  the  cities  of  Italy  into  conversion  to  Mohammedanism.  Literature 
separate  quarters  (ffheUi)^  and  obliged  to  wear  and  science,  however,  still  found  scattered 
dtstinotive  badges;  persecutions  became  more  votaries,  esnedally  in  northern  Italy,  Turkey, 
frequent ;  in  1493  all  the  Jews  of  Sicily,  about  and  Holland ;  and  beside  the  great  talmudiste, 
20,000  families,  were  banished.  In  Spain,  theologians,  or  commentators  of  this  period, 
during  a  long  drought  in  1891'-'2,  the  Jewish  Don  I.  Abarbanel,  I.  Arama,  J.  and  L.  Habib, 
inhabitants  were  massacred  in  many  cities.  Mizrahi,  O.  Bartenura,  0.  Sfomo,  I.  Luria,  T. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  grew  worse  in  the  Karo,  the  author  of  the  talmudical  abridgment 
following  century,  until  their  extirpation  fh>m  or  code  Shulhan  aruhh,  E.  Ashkenazi,  Alsheikh, 
the  whole  country  was  determined  upon,  and,  S.  Luria,  M.  Isserels,  M.  Jafeh,  Sirks,  S.  Cohen, 
after  repeated  but  fhiitiess  attempts  at  conversion  Lion  of  Prague,  E.  Lentshitz,  J.  Trani,  J.  Hur- 
by  the  stake,  finally  carried  into  effect  by  Fer-  witz,  H.  Vital,  S.  Edels,  Y.  Heller,  Shabthay 
dinand  and  Isabella  (1492).  More  than  70.000  Cohen,  A.  Able,  D.  Oppenheimer,  the  collect- 
families  sought  refuge  in  Portugal,  where  for  a  or  of  the  best  Hebrew  library  (now  in  Ox- 
large  sum  of  money  the  fugitives  were  allowed  fiurd),  Tzebi  Ashkenaasi,  H.  SUva,  J.  Bosania, 
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D.  Fr&Qkel,  J.  Eybesohttz,  J.  Emden,  H.  Lan-  M6ndel68ohn(lY89**S6)  among  this  longdmised 
dan,  Elias  of  Wilna,  Ac,  we  find  the  philo-  people.  The  inflnence  of  the  latter  upon  Jews 
fiophers  and  men  of  science  Bibago,  S.  Cfohen,  and  Ghristiians  through  his  works,  example, 
Amatns,  Almosnino,  De  Castro,  A.  Zaoohuto,  J.  fame,  and  friends  rthe  great  Hebrew  poet  Wesse- 
del  Medigo,  M.  Hefetz,  and  Nieto ;  and  among  Ij,  Enchel,  Lowe,  Friedlander,  &c^  among  Jews, 
the  poets,  grammarians,  critics,  lexicograph-  *and  Lessing,  Dohm,  Abt,  Nioolai,  Engel,  Bamler, 
ers,  and  historical  writers,  De  Bahnes,  Ellas  &c.,  among  Ohristians),  was  immense ;  and  his 
Levita,  A.  Farissol,  Solomon  ben  Melekh,  Jacob  admirers  oonld  say :  '*  Between  Moses  (the  law- 
ben  Hayim,  Gedaliah  Jahiah,  A.  de  Rossi,  De'  giver^  and  Moses  (MendelBsohn)  there  was  only 
Pomi,  D.  Gans,  8.  Arkerolte,  Lonsano,  Manas-  one  Moses  (Mairaonides).''  Progress  now  be- 
seh  ben  Israel,  the  defender  of  the  Jews  before  came  general  among  the  Jews,  and  the  noble 
Oromwell,  8.  Norzi,  8.  Lnzzato,  Leo  de  Modena,  philosopher  lived  to  see  the  first  dawn  of  free* 
6.  Mortera,  J.  Orobio,  Shabthay  ben  Joseph,  B.  dom  in  the  land  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson.  The 
Mnssaphia,  De  Lara,  J.  Cardoso,  J.  Abendana«  great  revolution  in  that  of  Yolture  and  Bons- 
6.  Hanan,  M.  H.  Lnzzato^  J.  Heilprin,  Azulai,  and  scan  came  next,  and  the  triumphs  of  republican 
others.  Beyond  the  limits  ofthe  Turkish  empire  and  imperial  France  destroyed  the  media3val 
there  was  scarcely  an V  trace  of  Jewish  literature  institutions  on  the  Rhine  and  Po.  Liberty, 
in  the  East,  though  there  were  and  are  still  nu-  crushed  in  Poland  by  the  Russians,  when  500 
merous  Jewish  communities  in  Persia,  northern  of  Kosciuszko^s  Jewish  volunteers  fell  fighting  to 
Arabia,  Independent  Tartary,  and  Afghanistan,  the  last  on  the  ramparts  of  Praga  (1794),  was 
as  well  as  scattered  colonies,  mostly  of  more  or  successively  yictorious  in  the  West,  rroclaimed 
less  mixed  race  and  religion,  in  India,  China,  in  the  United  States  and  France,  the  rights  of 
Cochin  China,  Yemen,  Abys&inia,  and  otlier  the  Jews  were  recognized  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
parts  of  Africa,  partly  of  very  ancient  date,  Denmark,  parts  of  Germany,  Canada,  and  Ja- 
partly  founded  by  escaped  Portuguese  and  Span-  maioa ;  in  1848-^9  throughout  Germany,  Italy, 
ish  New  Christians,  some  of  whom  also  settled  and  Hungary  ;  and  finally  in  Norway  and  Eng- 
in  parts  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  during  the  occu-  land.  Among  the  most  zealous  defenders  of 
pation  by  the  Dutch.  In  Europe  the  last  of  the  the  rights  of  the  Jews  were  tlie  Frenchman 
three  great  religious  struggles,  against  pagan-  Gr^goire,  the  Pole  Czacki,  the  German  Welcker, 
ism,  against  Mohammedanism,  and  between  the  the  Irishman  O^Coniiellf  the  Englishman  Lord 
contending  Christian  sects,  all  of  which  were  John  Russell,  the  Italian  D^Azeglio,  and  the  Hun- 
destructive  to  the  Jews,  was  terminated  by  garian  EotvOs,  all  Christians ;  the  Jews  by  do- 
tiie  peace  of  Westplmlia  (1648).  Catholicism  scent  BOrne  and  Disraeli,  and  the  professing  Jews 
was  triumphant  in  the  south  and  in  France,  Jaoobssohn,  Tngendhold,  Riesser,  Philipssohn^ 
Protestantism  in  the  north  and  north-west.  Monteflore,  and  Cr^mieux.  The  revolutionary 
The  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  now  ceased,  movement  of  1848-^9  proved  the  immense  pro- 
They  became  flourishing  in  the  republics  of  Hoi-  gress  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  of  public  opinion 
land  and  Venice  and  dieir  dependencies,  were  since  Mendelssohn  and  Lessing.  The  Jews  Cr6* 
readmitted  into  England  by  Cfromwell  (having  mieuz,  Goudchaux,  and  Fould  (now  minister 
also  entered  Denmark  and  returned  into  France),  of  state)  were  among  the  ministers  of  the  French 
spread  with  the  Dutch  and  English  to  various  •  republic ;  Pincherle  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
parts  of  America,  reentered  Russia  under  Peter  visional  government  in  Venice ;  Jacobi  of  KQ- 
the  Great  (to  be  expelled  afterward),  were  admit-  nigsberg  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the 
ted  in  Sweden,  and  were  protected  and  often  em-  Berlin  parliament;  Riesser  was  vice-president 

Eloyed  in  high  stations  by  the  sultans  of  Tur-  of  that  of  Frankfort;  Dr.  Fischhof  stood  at  the 

ey  and  Morocco.    In  Germany  and  Switzer-  head  of  affairs  in  Vienna  after  the  flight  of  the 

land,  where  the  struggle  was  not  terminated  by  court;  Meisels,  the  rabbi  of  Cracow,  was  elected 

any  decisive  triumphs,  the  medisBval  treatment  to  the  Austrian  diet  by  Polish  patriots ;  and 

of  the  Jews  was  continued  longest,  its  worst  Hungarian  barons  and  counts  willingly  fought 

features  being  maintained  and  developed  in  Ans-  under  Jewish  ofiScers  of  higher  rank,  of  whom 

tria  (excepting  in  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.),  where  the   adjutant  of  Gen.  Kagy-Sdndor,  Freund, 

down  to  the  revolution  of  1848  the  Jews  were  afterward  became  Mahmoud  Pasha  during  the 

excluded  from  all  civil  rights,  numerous  profes-  war  in  Turkey.    The  subsequent  reaction,  as  in 

sions,  and  various  provinces,  districts,  towns,  Austria,  where  it  was  checked  by  the  events  of 

villages,  and  streets,  paying  beside  a  tax  for  1859,  was  mostly  temporary^  and  the  Mortara 

toleration  in  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the  remon-  case  in  Italy  in  1858  has  excited  a  very  general 

strances  of  the  legislatures,  a  tax  upon  their  sab-  expression  of  opposition  to  the  antique  legislation 

bath  lights  in  Gfllicia,  and  a  residence  tax  when  by  which  it  was  decided.  Ofthe  vast  number  of 

visiting  Vienna ;  while  their  houses  in  Moravia  Jewish  writers  after  Mendelssohn  we  mention 

were  often  searched  in  the  night  of  the  sabbath  only  a  few :  the  talmudists  Jacob  of  Dubno,  Ja- 

for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  returned  Jewish  cob  of  Slonim,  Pick,  Jacob  of  Lissa,  Bonet^  ^g^r, 

peddlers  who  had  been  secretly  married  before  Sofer,  Chajes ;  the  Hebrew  poets,  philologists,  or 

the  extinction  of  all  older  brothers,  which  was  critics,  E.  Lnzzato,  S.  Cohen,  Satanow,'Wol&ohn, 

prohibited  by  a  Pharaonio  law.    The  general  Bensev,  Pappenheim,  Troplowitz,  Heidenheim, 

progressof  freedom  was  promoted  in  the  age  of  LOwisohn,   8.  Bloch,  Simha  of  Hrubieszow, 

philoaq[>hy  by  the  appearance  of  Spinoza  and  Jeitteles,  Landau,  Reggio,  Perl,  N.  Krochmal, 
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tbe  great  rabbinical  crido  Rapoport,  8.  D.  iiiiedinoonfe0pondenoe,intLe£astoooa8ionalIj 
Lozzato,  Letteria,  Eichbanm,  P.  H.  Heilprin,  also  as  a  mediam  of  oonTersation  with  occiden- 
S.  Saofasi  Kirohheim,  Schorr,  A.  Krochmal ;  the  tal  Jews.  Of  the  Tarioos  modes  of  Hebrew 
histonaiiSi  critics,  or  jmblioists  on  Jewish  pronunciation  the  ^faradie  ^mproperlv  Porta- 
sabjects  in  modem  laognages,  Zunz,  Jost^  gnese),  or  that  of  the  descendants  of  the  exiles 
Biesser,  Geiger,  FtLrst,  Philippson,  Salvador,  m>m  Spain  and  Portogal,  is  regarded  by  scholars 
Mank,  Oohen,  Dnk^  Frankel,  M.  Sachs,  Jel*  as  the  most  genuine.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
linek,  Herzfeld,  SaalschOtz,  Steinsdmeider,  Hebrew  alphabets  now  in  use :  the  square,  also 
Gratz,  Ldw,  Raphael  (New  York),  Leeser  (Phil-  called  the  Assyrian  (properly  Babylonian), 
adelphia),  Wise  (Cincinnati) ;  the  conservatiTe  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  intro* 
theologians  Plessner,  Johlsohn,  Steinheim,  and  duced  by  Ezra,  the  most  common  in  print ;  the 
Hirsch  ;  the  advocates  of  religions  reform  (be-  rabbinical  or  medinval,  used  chiefly  in  com- 
ride  Geiger  and  Herzfeld)  Ohorio,  Oreizenacb,  mentaries  and  notes ;  and  the  cursive,  in  writ- 
Stein,  Herxheimer,  Holdheim,  Hess^  Stern,  Ein-  inf.  The  roost  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  is 
horn  (Baltimore),  Lilienthal  (Oincmnati) ;  the  believed  by  man^  critics  more  to  have  resem- 
polplt  orators  Hannheimer,  Kley,  Salomon,  bled  the  PhoBnician,  and  to  be  t^est  represented 
rrankf  urter ;  the  philosophers  Maimon,  Ben-  by  the  Maccabean  coins  and  the  alphabet  of  the 
david,  Frank;  the  mathematicians  Witzen-  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  writ* 
haosen,  Sklow,  A.  Stern;  the  astronomers  ing  is  from  right  to  left.  The  alphabet  con- 
W.  Beer,  Stern,  Slonimski ;  the  ichthyologist  Msts  of  22  letters  or  consonants,  the  vowels  be- 
Bloch ;  the  physiologist  Valentin ;  the  anato-  ing  expressed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  let- 
mist  Hirschfeld;  the  |>oetsEuh,M.  Beer,  Frankl,  ters.  Five  letters  have  a  separate  final  form. 
L6on  Hal6vy;  the  miscellaneous  writers  Auer-  There  are  no  capital  letters.  The  accents  and 
bach,  M.  M.  Noah,  Grace  Aguilar,  Jules  Janin ;  marks  of  punctuation  are  very  numerous, 
the  orientalists  Weil,  Demburg,  Oppert  (beside  The  following  examples  will  exhibit  some  of 
Munk).  Politics,  law,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  in-  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  language  : 
eluding  the  stage  (Mile.  Rachel,  ^^),  have  had  Eol,  (a)  voice,  hahkoly  the  voice ;  ^on,  garden, 
namerons  representatives,  and  especially  music  haggan^  the  garden ;  Mhem^  name,  Juunshemy  tiie 
(Meyerbeer,  Hal6vy,  Herz,  ^.). — ^The  number  name.  Dod^  uncle,  dodah^  aunt ;  dod  Mahen,  an 
of  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  hardly  less  old  unde,  dodah  teienah.  an  old  aunt;  dodim 
than  4^500,000,  or  more  than  6,000,000. — ^The  tseienimj  old  undes,  dodoth  eelsenoth^  old  aunts ; 
HsBBEw  Lanouaob  (Hcb.  ibritk,  or  la$hon  9heney  dodim^  two  uncles,  tihetey  dodoth^  two 
ibritJ^  Hebrew  tongi^e,  also  leshon  Kahkadeah^  aunts,  (knaytm^  raglayimy  alpayim,  two  (a 
sacred  tongue,  in  post-biblical  Jewish  works ;  couple  of)  ears,  feet,  thousands.  Banim,  sons, 
ytJiudith,  Jewish,  in  the  biblical  history  of  the  haiwth,  daughters ;  beTiey  david,  henoth  david^ 
period  following  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes ;  sons,  daughters  of  David.  Ani  (ee)  gadoL  I  am 
m  Isaiah,  poetically,  also  ^fath  Tunaan^  Ian-  great,  hu  (oo)  gadol^  he  is  great,  hem  gedolimy 
guage  of  Canaan),  together  with  scanty  rem-  tiiey  are  great.  Koli  (ee),  my  voice,  iolo,  his 
nants  of  the  Phosnician  and  Punia  belongs  to  voice,  holam^  their  voice.  Lemoaiheh^  to  Moses, 
the  so  called  Oanaanitic  branch  or  cnief  division  lemMJuhj  in  Moses,  lumotiheK^  like  Moses,  mid' 
of  the  Semitic  fiimily  of  languages,  the  other  david^  from  David.  Bo^  in  hmi,  h^  to  him ;  bar 
branches  being  the  Aramaic  and  Arabian,  ffu,  in  us,  lanu^  to  us.  Bewi^  between ;  leyn 
In  the  antiquity  of  its  extant  literary  rem-  moaihsh  vedand,  between  Moses  and  David; 
nants  the  Hebrew  by  far  surpasses  all  other  50yiuvd«y9U),  between  me  and  him.  M%tl  from; 
Semitic  idioms,  and  in  richness  and  develop-  gadol  tniada/oid,  greater  than  David.  Oolyath 
ment  exceeds  all  others  except  the  Arabic.  rooA^tA^ZavicZ,  Goliath  saw  (looked  at)  David; 
The  Hebrew  is  deficient  in  grammatical  tech-  golyath  herrf  eth  dacidy  Qoliath  insulted 
nicalities,  especially  in  mo<Ms  and  tenses  of  (mocked  at)  David ;  danid  hikiah  eth  golyath^ 
the  verb^  and  consequently  also  somewhat  in  David  struck  (at)  Goliath.  Shamer,  to  guard ; 
precision ;  but  in  euphony,  simplicity,  brevity,  ethmor,  I  shall  guard,  tuhmoTy  thou  wilt  guard, 
variety  of  signification,  and  power  of  poeti-  nishmeVy  we  shall  guard;  ahamariiy  I  ^ave) 
cal  expression,  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  guarded,  ihamamu,  we  guarded,  shemartemy  ye 
tongue.  In  its  full  purity  the  Hebrew  appears  guarded ;  ani  ihemery  (I  am  guarding)  I  guard, 
tn  Sie  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  med-  Att  «Aofn«r,  he  guards.  Am  ^A^mmm,  they  gufu*d; 
iosval  poetical  works  of  B.  Jehudah  Halievi,  ghamar,  Qie)  guarded,  nuhmoTy  was  guarded, 
Aben  Ears,  &0.,  and  in  the  modern  poems  of  hishtammer,  g^uded  himself;  2uA47u>r,  to  guard, 
Wessdy,  S.  Cohen,  and  others.  The  prose  Hahmory  in  guarding,  muhmoTy  from  guarding ; 
writings  posterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  moiheh  shamar^  Moses  guarded ;  miryam  sna- 
are  generally  tinsed  with  Aramaisms,  especiallv  mera,  Miriam  cuarded.  Among  the  eminent 
the  ifisAiuk  which  also  contains  numerous  Greek  modem  Christian  writers  (the  Jewish  being 
words,  while  the  mixed  idiom  of  the  Chmara  and  mentioned  in  the  literary  parts  of  this  article) 
its  commentaries  may  be  termed  Chaldaic  rather  on  Hebrew  history,  literature,  or  language  are 
than  Hebrew.  In  the  middle  ages  pure  Hebrew  Reuchlin,  the  two  Buxtorfs,  Lowth,  Bosnage,  Mi- 
was  used  only  in  poetical  prose ;  in  modem  chaelis,  Eichhom,  Herder,  Rosenmtiller,  Jahn, 
times  it  is  used  exceptionally  in  simple  prose.  Gesenius^  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Quatrem^re,  Mil- 
In  the  East  ml  in  Poland  the  Hebrew  is  often  man,  Robinson,  Noyes,  Stuart,  Bush,  andBenan. 
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HEBRIDES,  or  Wbstbbn  Islakdb  (the  Ebu^  grown  for  export,  find  in  nnprodnctiTe  seasons 
dm  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  80  Htbudet  of  Pliny),  a  the  harvest  is  not  sufScient  for  the  consumption 
group  of  islands,  about  200  in  number,  off  the  of  the  inhabitants.  Famine  has  more  than 
w .  coast  of  Scotland,  between  lat.  56"*  20'  and  once  visited  these  islands.  I^  1B46  the  destitu- 
58^  82'  K,  and  long.  5^  and  8**  W.  They  are  tion  was  so  great  that  an  appeal  was  made 
usually  classed  as  the  outer  and  inner  Hebrides,  to  the  charity  of  the  British  people.  The  ten- 
The  outer  include  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  ure  of  land  is  very  unfavorable  to  enterprise. 
Harris,  N.  Uist,  Benbecula^  8.  Uist,  and  Barra^  Much  of  the  soil  is  held  by  tacksmen,  an  inter- 
lying  in  a  continuous  chain  extending  180  m.  mediate  class  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
from  the  Butt  of  Lewis  on  the  N.  to  Barra  cultivators.  Many  of  the  tenants  hold  their 
Head  on  the  8.  The  inner  Hebrides  are  more  farms  at  will,  or  on  very  short  leases,  and  sub* 
irregularlv  disposed  at  intervals  of  10  to  80  m.  let  on  the  same  terms  to  cottiers  and  crofters, 
apart,  and  comprise  7  islands  in  the  frith  of  Excepting  in  localities  where  the  population 
Olyde,  which  form  the  county  of  Bute,  16,  be-  has  been  thinned  to  make  large  holdings,  the 
side  some  islets,  belonging  to  Arsyleshire,  and  farms  are  generally  smalL  renting  at  from  £5 
7  to  Invemess%hire.  Of  the  whole  number  to  £50  each.  In  I^ay  and  some  of  the  lai^r 
only  180  can  properly  be  called  islands,  the  islands  the  system  is  better,  and  leases  of  19 
rest  being  mere  rocks  in  the  ocean.  Only  years  are  granted  as  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
79  are  permanently  settled ;  20  or  80  more  Want  of  roads  is  a  great  drawback  to  their 
are  occupied  during  the  season  of  pasture  with  prosperity.  In  most  of  the  islands  the  dwellings 
flocks.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  is  2,789  are  wholly  clustered  along  the  coast,  leaving 
sq.  m.,  or  1,688,960  acres,  of  which  170,000  the  interior  country  unsettled.  The  raising  of 
are  arable,  700,000  hill  pasture,  and  64,000  in  black  cattle  is  the  staple  industry.  These 
lakes.  Their  population  in  1851  was  116^67.  cattle,  called  kyloe&  are  exported  in  a  lean 
The  largest  islands  are  Lewis,  6kye,  K.  Uist,  condition  to  the  richer  pastures  of  the  main- 
8.  Uist,  Benbecula,  MuU,  Islay,  Arran,  and  land,  where  they  rapidly  increase  in  weight. 
Jura.  The  geological  formation  of  the  outer  The  stock  of  them  in  the  islands  is  estimated 
Hebrides  ana  of  one  or  two  others  is  gneiss;  at  120,000.  Native  sheep  are  very  diminutive, 
the  rest  may  be  divided  into  the  trap,  the  not  weighing  more  than  20  lbs.,  but  the  Cheviot 
slate,  and  the  trap,  sandstone,  and  limestone  breed  has  been  introduced  in  some  localities, 
islands.  The  soil  of  those  of  gneiss  forma*  The  horses  are  small  and  hardy,  and  are  ex- 
tion  is  poor,  with  a  large  proportion  of  peat  ported,  but  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  ponies 
moss ;  tiie  others  are  more  fertile,  especially  of  Shetland.  Kelp  is  still  manufactured  to  the 
the  islands  of  the  frith  of  Olyde.  Arran,  Ju-  extent  of  5,000  tons  x>er  annum,  f^om  the  sea 
ra.  Mull,  and  Skye  have  mountains  2,000  to  weed  thrown  by  storms  on  the  beach,  but  it  is 
8,000  feet  in  height ;  others  have  no  hills  high-  less  profitable  than  if  the  raw  material  were 
er  dian  1,500  feet,  while  Tyree  and  the  south-  used  as  manure.  (See  Kelp.)  Tarn  spinning, 
em  isles  of  the  outer  group  have  no  ground  which  was  formerly  an  industrial  occupation 
higher  than  800  feet.  The  islands  bear  the  in  Islay,  has  been  quite  destroyed  by  the  Glas- 
appearance  of  having  at  one  period  formed  a  gow  factories.  There  are  two  cotton  mills  in 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  The  chan-  operation  in  Rothesay,  but  they  may  be  rather 
nel  which  separates  them  from  the  mainland  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Glasgow  than  the 
called  the  Minch.  Their  coasts,  especially  ttont-  Hebrides.  Islay  contains  whiskey  distilleries 
ing  the  Atlantic,  are  bold  and  rocky,  indented  producing  about  250,000  gallons  annually.  Tho 
with  numerous  bays.  There  are  many  lakes,  of  idanders  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  mo- 
an average  depth  of  8  or  4  &thoms.  The  climate  ney  from  the  expenditures  of  tourists.  Steam- 
is  mild  and  moist,  with  occasional  storms  of  ers  ply  regularly  during  the  summer  among  the 
great  violence.  In  the  uplands  80  to  86  inches  of  islands,  and  thousands  of  strangers  visit  Staffa, 
rain  fall  annually ;  on  the  coast  about  25  inches.  lona,  and  Arran.  Staffa  contains  the  celebrated 
The  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than  5°  below  Fingal^s  cave.  (See  Staffa.)  The  Hebrides 
the  freezing  point.  Storms  from  the  S.  W.  are  form  80  parishes,  containing  42  parochial  and 
prevalent  from  August  to  March,  accompanied  149  non-parochial  schools,  attended  by  one 
by  heavy  rains.  Winter  may  be  said  to  last  from  tenth  of  the  population,  yet  an  equal  number 
October  till  the  beginning  of  April.  Marble,  over  6  years  ofage  are  totally  without  education, 
limestone,  and  slate  are  quarried,  the  latter  in  There  are  56  churches,  of  which  44  are  of  the 
considerable  quantity.  Iron  ore  is  abundant  in  Ohurch  of  Scotland,  the  m^ority  of  the  others 
most  of  the  islands,  some  copper  is  found,  and  being  Roman  Oatholic.  Within  the  past  few 
lead  is  worked  in  Islay  to  a  small  extent.  Goal  years  the  population  of  these  islands  has  de- 
exists,  but  is  not  available ;  the  fuel  used  is  peat,  creased  in  consequence  of  emigration,  which  in 
There  is  little  wood  on  any  of  the  islands,  and  on  many  instances  nas  been  encouraged  by  the 
many  none,  although  some  centuries  since  they  proprietors,  whose  rental  is  increased  by  the 
were  mostly  clothed  with  forests.  Extensive  change  from  small  to  large  farms.  Gaelic  is 
plantations  have,  however,  been  made  with  still  generally  spoken  by  the  people,  but  English 
success  in  Skye,  Islay,  and  Mull.  Agriculture  is  gradually  superseding  it.  Both  Gaelic  and 
is  in  a  very  backward  condition.  Oats,  barley,  English  are  taught  in  the  schools.  The  principal 
and  potatoes  are  the  staple  crops.    Nothing  is  villages  are  Stornoway  in  the  island  of  Lewis, 
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Portree  in  Skye,  Toronj  in  ICol],  Rotibaaj  in  Persia.  Hecatnns  yaioly  endeavored  to  dis- 
Bnte,  and  Lamblash  inArruL  Few  antiquities  snade  them  therefinom;  the  eontemplated  re- 
are  found  in  the  Hebridee  exoepting  in  lona,  Tolt  was  carried  out,  and  ultimately  led  to  that 
whidi  contains  the  reputed  burial  places  of  48  war  which  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
Scottish,  16  Norwegian,  1  French,  and  4  Irish  Europe  over  Asia.  After  the  suppression  of 
kings,  among  ecclesiastical  ruins  of  various  pe-  the  revolt,  Hecatnus,  still  high  in  the  esteem 
riods  since  568,  when  tradition  says  St.  Co-  of  his  countrymen,  though  hostile  to  their  pro- 
lumba  introduced  Ohristianity.  There  were  6  ceedings,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  satrai^ 
other  monastic  stations  in  theiQebrides,  at  Or-  of  the  great  king  to  solicit  mercy  for  the  Tan- 
ODsay,  Colonsay,  Crusay,  Lewis,  and  Harris;  quished.  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and 
bat  few  vestiges  remain. — ^These  isUnds  were  averted  from  the  lonians  the  vengeance  of  the 
at  first  under  Sieir  own  chieftains ;  then  subiect  conqueror.  He  was  the  author  of  a  geograph- 
to  the  kings  of  -Norway,  until  1264^  when  they  icai  work  entitied  n€ptofk>s  r^r,  or  n</Mifyi;<rir, 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  and  of  a  historical  one  entitied  FciwaXoyiai,  or 
their  chieftains  paid  only  a  nominal  obedience.  'Itrropuu,  The  former  contained  a  description 
In  1846  the  minor  chiefs  fell  under  the  sway  of  of  various  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  ana  Af- 
one  McDonald,  who  took  the  tide  of  lord  of  rica;  the  latter  was  a  prose  account  of  the 
the  isles  and  affected  independence.  In  1715  mythical  history  of  the  Greeks.  Some  frag- 
and  1745  the  islands  mainly  declared  in  favor  raents  of  these  works  are  extant,  and  were  pub- 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  after  the  defeat  at  CuUoden  hshed  by  R.  H.  Klausen  at  Berlin  in  1881. 
shdtered  the  pretender  until  his  escape  to  .HEOATE,  a  divinity  of  ancient  Greece,  who 
France.  Tlie  act  of  parliament  of  1748  abolish-  was  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Perses  or 
ing  heritable  jurisdictions  gave  the  finishing  Persnus  and  Asteria.  She  had  dominion  in  hea- 
blow  to  the  independence  of  the  chieftains  of  ven,  on  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  and  could  bestow 
the  Western  Isles.  on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  and  wisdom.    This 

HEBRON  (Arab.  El  Khaleel ;  anc  Kirjath  extensive  jurisdiction  caused  her  to  be  confound- 
Arba)y  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  pashalic  of  ed  with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Diana,  and  Proserpine.  She 
Damascus,  18  m.  S.  from  Jerusalem ;  pop.  va*  was  worshipped  in  Samothraoe  and  iBgina,  and 
riously  estimated  at  from  5,000  to  10,000.  It  at  Athens,  where  small  statues  of  Hecate  were 
stands  partiy  on  the  declivities  of  two  hillsj  placed  in  front  of  houses  and  at  cross  roads, 
and  partly  in  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Her  favorite  sacrifices  were  dogs,  honey,  and 
Mamre.  The  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  black  ewe  lambs.  In  works  of  art  she  is  some- 
dirty,  and  the  houses,  which  are  built  of  square  times  represented  as  a  single  being,  sometimes 
rough  stones,  are  high  and  gloomy,  with  flat  as  a  8-headed  monster. 
or  hemispherical  roofs.  At  the  S.  extremity  HEOATOMB  (Gr.  iicamf^  100,  and  /Sovr,  ox), 
of  the  town  is  a  mosque,  formerly  a  Greek  literally  a  sacrifice  of  100  oxen;  but  even  so 
church,  which,  according  to  the  Mohammedans,  early  as  Homer's  age  the  term  had  lost  its  lit- 
covers  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,  and  the  sepul-  eral  signification,  and  was  employed  to  denote 
chre  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  any  great  public  sacrifice.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Jacob.  The  other  principal  edifices  are  the  Iliad  of  hecatombs  of  12  oxen,  of  hecatombs  of 
citadel,  8  mosques,  2  synagogues,  and  several  oxen  and  rams,  and  of  hecatombs  composed 
schools  and  bazaars.    Hebron  is  one  of  the  old-  solely  of  rams. 

est  ot  existing  cities,  having  been  founded  by  HEOfiXR,  Fbiedbioh  Ejlsl  Phanz,  a  Ger- 
Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  the  Anakim.  It  man  politician,  bom  in  Eichtersheim,  Baden, 
was  a  favorite  abode  of  the  patriarch  Abra-  Sept  28,  1811.  He  practised  law  in  Mann* 
ham,  and  the  reddence  of  King  David  during  heim  from  1888  until  elected  to  the  second 
the  early  part  of  his  reign.  The  Arabic  name  chamber  of  Baden  in  1842.  He  was  distin- 
means  ^The  Friend"  (t.  «.,  of  God),  by  which  guished  for  extreme  radicalism,  and  in  1845 
epithet  the  Arabs  designate  Abraham,  in  1884,  travelled  with  Itzstein  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
ss a  consequence  of  the  rebellion  and  defeat  of  seminating  his  views.  At  Berliu  they  received 
its  inhabitants,  it  was  stormed  and  plundered  an  order  to  leave  Prussia  in  24  hours.  In  the 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha.  In  1887  Hebron  suffered  diet  of  1846-7  Hooker  even  opposed  the  liberal 
much  from  earthquakes,  but  the  town  has  since  ministry  of  Bekk,  and  voted  against  taxation ; 
been  more  fortunate,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  in  his  but  not  being  sustained,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
^  Letters  on  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  ^  March,  1847.  He  shortly  after  availed  himself 
(5th  ed.,  London,  1858),  describes  its  condition  of  a  fusion  between  the  democrats  and  liberals 
as  improving.  to  enter  the  assembly  again.  Having  allied  him- 

HEBRUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river  of  self  with  the  republican  and  socialist  Struve, 

Thrace.    See  Maiotza.  and  taken  an  active  part  in  a  meeting  at  Offen- 

HEOATiBUS,  a  Greek  historian  and  geog*  burg  (Sept  12,  1847),  where  the  radical  pro- 

rapher,  born  in  lOletus  about  550  B.  0.,  di^  gramme  was  drawn  up,  he  was  about  to  be  tried 

about  476.     He  visited  Tarious  provinces  of  for  treason,  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his  place 

the  Persian  empire,  Egypt,  Libya,  Greece,  Italy,  in  the  chamber,  where  he  continued  to  be  the 

and  other  countries.    On  his  cetnm  home  he  leader  of  the  extreme  left.    He  was  a  member 

found  his  fellow  dtizens  of  Miletus,  and  the  dT  the  provisional  Frankfort  parliament,  but  as 

lonians  generally,  meditating  a  reYolt  against  his  party  was  here  left  in  the  minority,  he  took 
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part  with  Strnye  ia  the  insurrection  of  April  in  dpal  establishment  of  the  Horayians  in  Ameii* 

the  sonth  of  Baden,  and  fled  after  their  defeat  ca,  and  there  remained  till  his  death.    He  wrote 

at  Kandem  into  Switzerland,  where  he  estab-  several  memoirs  upon  the  Delaware  and  Mohe- 

ll^ed  a  radical  jonmal,  the  Yolk^reufnd.    In  gan  Indians. 

Sept.  1848,  he  emigrated  to  America,  but  was  HEGLA,  Mount.    See  Iceland. 

recalled  by  the  provisional  government  of  Ba-  HEOTARE,  a  French  measnre  of  superficial 

den  in  1849.    In  Jaly  he  arrived  in  Strasbourg,  extent,  containing  100  are^  and  10,000  square 

i>ut,  finding  that  the  revolutionary  party  had  mkire^  and  equivalent  to  2.47  acres. 

been  completely  defeated,  returned  to  the  Unit-  HEOTOGRAyME,  in  French  weights,  100 

ed  States,  where  he  now  resides  as  a  farmer  in  grammes.     The  prefix  hecto  multiplies  by  100 

Belleville,  111.    In  1856  he  took  an  active  part  in  (6r.  tKorov)  throughout  the  French  system. 

American  politics  by  delivering  public  speeches  HEOTOR,  a  Trojan  hero,  and  the  noblest 

in  various  parts  of  the  Union  in  favor  of  the  re-  character  of  the  Iliad.    He  was  the  eldest  son 

publican  party.  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Androm- 

HEOKER,  Isaac  Thomas,  an  American  der-  ache,  and  the  father  of  Astyanax.    He  di^^q>- 

gyman,  born  In  New  York,  Dea  18, 1819.    He  proved  of  the  conduct  of  Paris,  and  advised  the 

received  his  education  in  his  native  city,  and  surrender  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  ;  but  when  his 

entered  into  business  there  with  his  brothers  in  remonstrances  and  warnings  were  disregarded, 

the  well  known  milHng  and  baking  establish-  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  his 

ment  of  Hecker  and  brothers.    He  passed  the  native  city.     After  slaying  some  of  the  bravest 

summer  of  1848  with  the  association  for  agri-  warriors  of  the  Hellenic  host,  and  among  tiiem 

culture  and  education  at  Brook  Farm,  in  west  Patroclns,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  he  was  at 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  spent  some  length  vanquished  and  killed  by  the  latter,  who 

time  with  the  community  known  as  the  *^  Con-  thrice  dragged  the  corpse  of  the  fallen  champion 

sociate  Family,"  established  on  a  somewhat  round  the  walls  of  Troy;  but  afterward  relent- 

similar  plan  at  a  spot  called  Fmitlands  in  Wor-  ing,  he  restored  it  for  a  ransom  to  Priam,  who 

cester  co.,  Mass.,  about  40  m.  from  Boston.   He  consogned  it  to  an  honorable  grave, 

returned  thence  to  New  York,  and  in  1845  was  HECUBA,  a  daughter  of  Dymas  in  Phrygia, 

received  into  the  Roman  Oatholic  church.  Soon  or  of  Oisseus,  kins  of  Thrace,  2d  wife  of  Priam, 

after  taking  this  step  he  determined  on  entering  king  of  Troy,  and  the  mother  of  Hector,  Paris, 

the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  Oassandra,  OreUsa,  and  16  other  children.   Ac- 

and,  after  making  his  novitiate  at  St.  Trend  in  cording  to  Euripides,  she  was  enslaved  by  the 

Be^um,  was  admitted  to  the  order  in  1847.  Greeks  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  carried 

On  the  completion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies  to  Ghersonesus,  where  she  saw  on  the  same 

he  was  seat  by  his  superiors  to  England,  and  day  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacrificed  and  the 

in  1849  was  ordained  priest  in  London  by  Car-  body  of  her  younsest  son  Polydorus  cast  on  the 

diual  Wiseman.    He  passed  2  years  in  England  shore  after  he  had  been  murdered  by  Polymes- 

engaged  in  missions.     In  1851  he  returned  tor,  king  of  the  Thracion  Chersonesus.     She 

to  New  York  in  company  with  several  mem-  determined  on  revenge,  and,  sending  for  Poly- 

bers  of  hid  order,  and  for  the  next  7  years  was  mestor  and  his  two  sons,  under  pretence  of 

constantly  employed  in  missionary  labors  in  wanting  to  inform  them  of  hidden  treasure, 

various  parts  of  the  United  States.    In  1857,  she  slow  the  children  on  their  arrival,  and  tore 

havinff  visited  Rome.  Mr;  Hecker  with  some  of  out  the  eyes  of  their  father.    According  to  other 

his  cofieagues  was  released  by  the  pope  from  his  accounts  she  became  the  slave  of  Ulysses,  and 

connection  with  the  Redemptorists,  and  in  1858  in  despair  killed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea. 

he  founded  with  his  companions  a  new  mission-  HEDDING^  Eujah,  D.I).,  a  bishoo  of  the 

ary  society  under  the  name  of  the  congregation  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  bom  in  Dutchess 

of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle.    The  first  house  of  this  ca,  N.  Y.,  Jon.  7, 1780,  died  in  Poughkeepde, 

community  is  now  (Nov.  1859)  building  in  New  April  9, 1852.    At  the  age  of  19  he  entered  the 

York  city.     Mr.  Hecker  is  the   author   of  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Essex  circuit  as 

^* Questions  of  the  Soul"  (12mo.,  New  York,  the  successor  of  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow. 

1855),  and  *' Aspiraticms  of  Nature"  (1857).  He  extended  his  travels  to  Canada,  and  preaoh- 

While  in  Rome  he  published  in  the  Cwilta  Oat-  ed  the  gospel  in  various  parts.    He  became  a 

toliea  two  pspers  on  *^  Catholicity  in  the  United  member  of  the  New  York  annual  conference  in 

States,"  which  were  translated  into  several  Ian-  1 801,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Plattsburgcurcuit. 

guages  and  reprinted  in  America  and  in  Europe.  For  man v  years  ne  was  presiding  elder  of  a  dia- 

dBCKEWELDER,  John,  a  Moravian  mis-  trict,  and  was  elected  delegate  to  the  first  dele- 

sionary,  bom  in  Bedford,  England,  March  12|  gated  general  conference  of  the  church,  whidi 

1748,  died  in  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  Jan.  21, 1828.  was  held  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  at  every 

At  the  age  of  12  years  he  came  with  his  father  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  he  represented 

to  Pennsylvania.     He  accompanied  Mr.  Post  the  conference  to  which  he  belongea  until  his 

in  1762  in  his  expedition  to  the  Indian  tribte  election  to  the  episcopate,  which  took  place  in 

on  the  Ohio,  and  in  1771  he  took  up  his  resi-  1824.    He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  es- 

dence  among  them  as  a  missionary.    After  tablishment  of  the  *^Zion^s  Herald"  at  Boston, 

some  40  years'  missionary  service,  he  went  to  the  first  journal  published  by  the  Methodist 

Bethlehem,  19  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia,  the  prin-  church  in  the  United  States ;  and  no  minister 
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in  tbe  cburoh  has  labored  more  zealonaly  and  mens  of  bnokthorn  hedges  are  to  be  seen  around 

effioiently  in  promoting  the  cause  of  genisral  Boston,  Mass.  In  the  middle  and  western  states 

and  tbeologioal  education  than  Bishop  Hedding.  the  Osage  orange  {Madura  aurantiaea^  Nutt.) 

In  1848  he  was  chosen  \>y  the  general  confer-  has  been  found  to  possess  excellent  qualities  for 

enoe  to  represent  the  Methodist  i^iscopal  church  hedges,  being  ylgorous,  robust,  and  long-H^ed. 

in  the  British  conference.    He  wrote  a  manual  Its  foliage  is  of  a  glossj  light  green  color,  its 

on  the  discipline  of  the  church,  which  is  re-  branches  are  set  with  numerous,  straight,  sharp 

garded  generally  as  of  high  authority.  spines,  and  it  bears  shearing  and  clipping  well. 

HEDEKBORG,  Jav,  a  Swedish   traveller,  It  is  readily  raised  from  the  seed,  and  the  pieces 

bom  in  1787,  was  educated  at  the  uniyersity  of  of  the  roots  which  are  trimmed  away  on  setting 

TJpsal,  and  officiated  as  physician  to  the  Swedish  the  young  hedge  plants  will  make  abundance  of 

minister  in  Constantinople.    He  explored  yari-  new  ones  if  properly  cared  for  in  the  nursery. 

COS  countries  in  the  East,  and  wrote  Turhidca  For  beauty  of  leaf  and  flower  the  prim  or  priyet 

Nationem Seder^  Brui^  ochKlddedr&gter  (^'  Hab-  (li^wtrum  tulgare^^  linn.)  can  be  recommended 

its,  Usages,  and  Customs  of  the  Turkish  People,"  for  hedges^  the  foliage  being  nearly  evergreen, 

Stockholm,  183d*^42,  with  48  plates),  and  £eia  and  the  stems  capable  of  being  made  thick  and 

i  E^ypten  oeh  det  iiwe  Afnia  ("  Journey  in  compact.    Some  employ  the  arbor  vitsa  {fkwya 

Egypt  and  the  Interior  of  Africa,"  Stockholm,  ceeuUntalUy  Linn.);  and  where  protection  fh>m 

1843).  cold  winds  is  needed,  this  fine  tree,  planted  in 

HEDGE,  a  fence  of  stout  bushes  for  protect-  hedge  rows  and  suffered  to  grow  tall,  makes  a 

ing  fields  and  gardens.    Hedges  are  sometimes  lasting  and  pleasant  fence,  its  naturally  compact 

constructed  of  brushwood  and  lopped  branch-  and  fiattened  stems  being  admirably  calculated 

es  of  trees,  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  for   the  purpose.    For  vigor,  abundance  of 

as  to  render  it  difficult  to  penetrate  through  suckers  and  of  branches,  for  spiny  stems  and 

them.     In  distinction  from  this  sort,  a  fence  of  leaves,  brilliant  and  useftil  fruit  the  common 

living  shrubs  planted  when  they  are  young,  and  barberry  should  not  be  overlooxed,  especially 

trained  and  pruned  so  that  they  may  yearly  near  the  sea  coast,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  best 

incresfie  in  thickness  and  strength,  is  termed  a  The  seeds  germinate  most  readily,  and  the  seed- 

qnick  hedge.    Hedges  for  actual  use  are  of  ling  plants  are  fit  for  making  into  hedges  in  the 

more  importance  in  a  country  where  wood  or  2d  or  8d  year.    In  order  to  insure  success  in 

stone  is  not  easily  obtained  than  in  the  United  forming  hedges,  a  few  precautions  only  seem 

States.    In  England,  for  instance,  the  system  of  essential.    These  are,  a  well  prepared  border  of 

hedges   has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  good  soil,  in  which  the  younff  plants  are  to  be 

nraoh  of  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  cul-  set,  .freedom  from  weeds,  and  judicious  trim- 

tivated  p<Hrtions  of  tiiat  country  is  owing  to  its  ming.    It  will  be  best  to  allow  the  plants  to 

hedge  rows.    It  has  been  considered  there  that  grow  upward  as  they  will,  and  to  direct  the 

well  managed  hedges  are  the  most  effective  shearing  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  numerous 

fences,  the  cheapest  and  the  most  pleasinff  to  thick  branches  and  twigs.    Beside  the  shrubs 

the  eye.  In  America  the  hedge  is  employed  for  i^eady  enumerated,  various  kinds  of  trees  have 

ornament,  and   used   principally   for  garden  been  employed  for  hedges,  such  as  the  beech, 

boundaries.    The  most  attractive  hedges  are  the  8-thomed  gleditsdiia,  the  hemlock  fir,  the 

formed  by  using  the  buckthorn  (rhammu  eo-  red  cedar,  the  sour  gum,  dw. 

tharticu8\  whi(£  has  close,  slender  stems,  and  HEDGE,  S^bxdsbio  Hjdtbt,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 

deep  green  foliage.    Such  a  hedge  in  a  few  can  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Cambridge, 

years  presents  a  most  verdant  appearance  dur-  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1805.    His  father  was  for  a  long 

ing  the  summer,  and  is  free  from  the  attacks  of  time  professor  pf  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Har- 

insects.     This  is  owinff  to  the  medicinal  quality  yard  college.    In  1818  the  son  accompanied 

of  its  leaves,  bark,  and  stems,  proving  offensive  Mr.  George  Bancroft  to  Germany,  and  there 

to  insects  of  every  kind.    Ihe  common  haw*  studied  at  Hfeld  and  Schulpforte.    In  1828  he 

thorn  of  Europe,  and  the  more  beautiful  Amer-  returned  to  America,  and  in  1825  was  gradu- 

ican  thorns  (eraUBgni)^  have  been  found  unsuit-  ated  at  Harvard  college.   After  8  years  of  study 

able  on  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  in  the  theological  school,  he  entered  the  minis- 

the  apple-borer  (ioperda  Moittata^  Say),  which  try  in  1828,  was  soon  settled  in  the  Congrega- 

destroyed  entire  rows  of  fine  hedges  in  vari*  tional  church  at  West  Oambridge,  and  in  Sept. 

ous  parts  of  the  country.     The  leaves  of  the  1880,  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 

buckthorn  are  green  .and  shining,  and  in  form  John  Pierce  of  Brookline.    In  1835  he  accepted 

somewhat  like  those  of  the  common  plum ;  the  a  call  to  be  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 

berries  are  of  a  shining  black  and  abundant.  Its  Bangor,  Me.,  where  he  remiuned  for  15  years.  In 

roots  consist  of  perfect  masses  of  black,  mat-like  1847-8  he  made  the  tour  of  Euro^,  revisiting 

fibres,  which  spread  freely  beneath  the  sur&oe  Germany,  and  spending  a  winter  in  Italy.    In 

of  the  earth,  and  attract  ample  means  of  suste-  1860  he  received  a  call  from  the  Westminster 

nance  from  almost  any  kmd  of  soil,  whether  dry  church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  remained  its 

or  moist    The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  an*  pastor  until  1856,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 

tumn,  and  will  readily  vegetate  during  the  sue-  First  Congregational  church  in  Brookline,  Mass., 

oeeding  spring.    In  2  years  the  young  plants  are  with  whidi  he  still  remains.  In  1852  he  received 

large  enough  for  planting  out.  Many  nne  sped-  from  Harvard  college  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in 

VOL. 
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1857  was  chosen  professor  of  ecdesiaBtical  bis-  tail  are  short;  the  paws,  end  of  nose,  and  tall 
tory  in  the  theological  school  inOambridge.  In  are  nearly  naked;  the  eyes  are  prominent,  and 
the  same  year  he  took  charge  of  the  *^  Christian  the  opening  of  the  ears  may  be  closed  by  a  val- 
Examiner,"  the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  body,  vnlar  arrangement  of  the  cartilages ;  the  nose 
He  is  also  the  present  president  of  the  American  is  considerably  longer  than  the  jaws,  and  fringed 
Unitarian  association.    His  largest  work  is  the  at  the  end ;  the  lips  are  entire,  and  there  are  no 
"  Prose  Writers  of  Germany"  (8yo.,  Fhiladel-  cheek  ponches ;  the  6  toes  are  armed  with  long 
phia,  1848),  in  which  extracts  from  28  authors,  nails,  the  middle  the  longest,  suitable  for  dig- 
from  Lather  to  Chamisso,  are  given,  each  series  ging ;  the  soles  are  covered  with  naked  tuber- 
preceded  by  a  careful  original  sketch  of  the  cles,  possessing  an  exquisite  sense  of  touch ;  the 
author  and  estimate  of  his  genius  and  influence.  mammsB  are  10,  6  pectoral  and  4  ventral.    By 
Beside  these  introductory  sketches,  a  large  por-  means  of  the  development  of  ttiepanmcuhu  ear- 
tion  of  the  extracts  were  specially  translatea  for  fumu  muscle,  belonging  entirely  to  the  skin, 
the  work  by  the  compiler.     Dr.  Hedge  has  the  animal  is  able  to  rofi  itself  into  a  ball,  ana 
also  published  versions  of  many  of  the  minor  preserve  this  attitude  as  long  as  it  pleases  with- 
poems  of  eminent  German  writers,  especially  out  much  effort,  presenting  to  its  enemies  a 
Schiller  and  Goethe.    In  1858,  in  connection  thorny  mass  which  the  most  voracious  and  pow- 
with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Huntington  of  Boston,  he  erful  dare  not  attack.    The  hedgehog  is  a  noc- 
publisbed  a  volume  of  hymns,  many  of  tbe  best  tumal  animal,  concealing  itself  during  the  day 
of  which  are  his  own  compositions  and  transla-  in  burrows  or  natural  holes,  coming  out  at 
tions.    In  the  same  year  also  appeared  his  "  lit-  night  in  search  of  worms,  insects,  snails,  roots, 
orgy  for  the  Use  of  the  Church."    He  has  also  and  fruits ;  though  possessing  very  limited  in- 
published  sermons,  orations,  reviews,  andmaga-  telligence,  it  has  been  so  far  domesticated  as  to 
line  essays,  extending  in  time  over  more  thieui  be  brought  up  in  gardens,  where  it  proves  of 
80  years.    Of  these  may  be  specified  as  the  most  great  service  m  destroying  insects  injurious  to 
remarkable,  the  sketch  of  the  transcendental  vegetation ;  the  flesh  is  said  to  be  good  eating, 
philosophy  in  the  review  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  The  young  are  born  in  May,  covered  with 
(||  Christian  Examiner,"  1838);  the  Phi  Beta  prickles,  with  eyes*and  ears  dosed,  and  about  2 
Kappa  oration,  on  ^*  Conservatism  and  Reform,"  mches  long.    When  at  rest,  the  hedgehog  has 
delivered  at  Cambridge  in  1840 ;  the  article  on  the  power  of  lowering  the  prickles,  and  of  re- 
Augustine  in  *^  Putnam^s  Monthly"  for  Miu^h,  tainmg  them  smooth  on  a  level  widi  the  body. 
1856 ;  and  the  article  on  Leibnitz  in  the  *^  At-  This  species  occurs  throughout  temperate  £u- 
laotic  Monthly"  for  June,  1868.  rope,  and  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.   The 
HEDGEHOG,  an  insectivorous  mammal,  of  popular  name  urchin  and  the  French  hirisian 
the  genus  erinaeeus  (Linn.).    The  teeth  are  86  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  erinaeeuB  ; 
in  number,  but  have  been  differently  divided  it  is  the  cxtwr  of  the  Greeks.  The  prickles  were 
by  zoologists ;  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  following :  formerly  used  to  hatchel  hemp.    A  second  spe- 
incisors  fif,  canines  none,  false  molars  }:|,  and  eies,  the  long-eared  hedgehof^(j&.  aurittts^  Pall.), 
true  molars  |:| ;  according  to  Owen,  they  are  is  found  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Bussian 
developed  as  mcisors  }:|,  premolars  f:|,  and  empire;  the  ears  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
molars  §§.    The  central  incisors  of  the  upper  head;  the  body  and  limbs  are  more  idender,  and 
jaw  are  separated  from  each  other,  those  of  the  under  hair  finer,  than  in  the  preceding  spe- 
the  lower  nearly  touching ;  behind  the  first  up-  cies.    Like  the  other  hedgehog,  it  hibernates  in 
per  incisor  on  each  side  are  2  small  single-root-  winter  in  holes  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
ed  teeth,  resembling  false  molars,  but  evidently  of  the  ground ;  it  can  eat  oantharides  and  other 
incisors  from  their  development  in  the  inter-  vesicatmg  insects  with  impunity ;  it  grows  very 
maxillary  bone ;  after  these,  and  separated  from  fat  in  the  autumn,  preparatory  to  going  into 
them  by  a  small  interval,  are  3  false  molars,  the  winter  quarters.    Otner  species  of  the  genus 
1st  the  largest ;  then  the  4  true  molars,  the  2d  are  described.    There  is  no  proper  hedgehog  in 
the  larcest,  the  4th  very  small,  and  all  tuber-  America;  the  rodent  porcupine,  similarly  arm- 
culated ;  in  the  lower  Jaw,  after  the  single  in-  ed  with  quills,  is  called  hedgehog  in  some  parts 
cisor  of  each  side,  are  8  small  single-pointed  and  of  the  United  States.    This  animal  displays  one 
single-rooted  teeth  resembling  false  molars,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  nature  for 
after  these,  with  a  short  interval,  4  molars,  the  protecting  a  weak  and  harmless  creature  against 
2d  and  8d  the  largest;  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  the  attacks  of  the  strong  and  cruel, 
look  into  each  other,  as  in  other  animals  prey-       H££R£N,  Arnold   Qermaxtn   Lnnwio^   a 
ing  chiefly  on  insects.    When  ftill  grown,  the  German  historian,  bom  in  Arbergen  near  ^re- 
common  hedgehog  (JSl^r<>p<mtf,  Linn.)  is  about  men,  Oct  25,  1760,  died  in  G^ttingen,  March 
9  inches  long,  of  a  heavy  form,  short  lunbs,  and  7,  1842.    He  studied  at  Bremen,  and  subse- 
slow  plantigrade  motion ;  the  upper  part  of  the  qnently  at  the  university  of  G6ttingen,  applying 
body  IS  covere4  with  sharp  prickles,  about  an  himself  with  particular  zeal  to  philolc^  and 
inch  long,  arranged  in  clusters,  divergent  and  history  under  the  guidance  of  fieyne,  wboae 
crossing  each  other,  of  a  brownish  black  color  daughter  he  afterward  married,  and  of  8pittler. 
with  a  white  point ;  the  head  is  clothed  with  After  a  literary  ioumey  to  Italy,  France,  and 
harsh  brownish  hairs,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  body  with  a  dirty  white  fur ;  the  ears  and  philosophy,  and  in  1801  of  liistory,  atG6ttingen. 
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He  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bohnmrer  in  ezegesia,  Flatt  in  philosophy;  and 
Bibliotheh  der  alUn  LUeratur  und  Kunst,  and,  was  also  well  taught  in  botany,  aAatomy,  and 
after  the  death  of  J.  G.  Eicbhom  in  1827,  editor  other  sciences  of  obsenration.  As  yet  tbe  young 
of  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  Angeigen,  The  subject  Hegel  was  chiefly  noted  for  iron  diligence,  ro- 
of his  lectures  at  the  nniyersity  was  chiefly  the  serve,  and  matunty ;  he  was  familiarly  address- 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  of  ed  as  ^'  old  fellow.**  With  some  of  tbe  students 
literature,  and  a  principal  merit  of  his  numerous  he  read  Plato  and  Kant;  but  his  subsequent 
historical  writings  consists  in  an  original  elucida-  philosophical  fame  took  them  by  surprise.  The 
tion  of  the  commercial  aflkirs  and  relations,  as  progressive  aspecta  of  the  French  revolution 
well  as  of  the  origin  and  political  development  enlisted  his  sympathies.  In  1790  Schelling,  then 
of  tiie  ancient  states.  Beside  the  edition  of  15  years  old,  came  also  to  Tftbingen ;  he  and 
kenander^s  De  Fncomiis  (1786),  and  the  Ecloga  Hegel  studied,  talked,  and  room^  together, 
PhynecB  et  Ethkm  of  BtobiBus  (4  vols.,  1792-  little  awkre  of  that  strwige  destiny  by  which 
1801),  the  following  are  his  most  important  the  younger  became  the  leader  of  the  elder,  and 
works :  *4deas  on  tbe  Policy  and  Ooromerce  of  the  elder  supplanted  the  younger,  and  the 
the  most  Distinguished  Nations  of  Antiquity*'  younger  yet  a^in  succeeded  ue  elder  in  thede- 
(2  vols.,  1798-'6;  4th  ed.,  6  vols.,  1824~*6  ;  velopment  of  German  idealism.  After  ouitting 
the  part  relating  to  ancient  Greece  was  trans-  the  university,  Hegel  (like  Kant  and  flchte) 
latea  into  English  by  George  Bimcroft) ;  ^  His-  was  for  a  long  time  a  tutor  in  private  families ; 
tory  of  the  Study  of  Classical  Literature  since  iVom  1798  to  1796  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  Benaissance'^  (2  vols.,  1797-1802) ;  ^'  His-  from  1797  to  1800  in  a  more  eligible  position  at 
toiy  of  the  States  of  Antiquity'*  (1799 ;  5th  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  His  studies  meanwhile 
ed.,  1826 ;  translated  into  English  by  Georae  took  a  wide  range.  He  read  Thncydides,  Mon- 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1828) ;  ^  History  of  the  tesquieu.  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  thoroughly 
Political  System  of  Europe  and  its  Colonies**  pondered  the  Greek  and  German  meti^hysics. 
(1809;  5th  ed.,  1880;  translated  by  G^rge  He  began  a  **Life  of  Christ;**  wrote  and  re- 
Bancroft,  Northampton,  1829);  De  limtihut  et  wrote  a  **  Criticism  of  Beligious  Ideas;'*  and 
Auctoritate  Vitarum  ParaUelarum  FlutarM  corresponded  with  Schelling  about  his  essay  on 
(1820) ;  all  of  which  were  published  in  Gottin-  the  Ego  (  Vom  /eA),  which  was  stirring  the  pulse 
gen.  where  also  a  collection  of  his  ^*  Historical  of  ardent  thinkers.  He  passed  through,  in  his 
Works  **  appeared  in  15  volumes  (1821-*6).  own  experience,  the  conflict  between  the  older 
To  his  minor  writings  belong  sketches  of  Jo-  supematuralism  and  the  prevalent  rationalism, 
hannes  von  MtUler,  Spittler,  and  Heyne,  a  treat-  neither  of  which  harmonized  with  his  specula- 
ise  on  the  influence  of  the  Normans  upon  the  tire  tendencies.  Yet,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
French  language  and  literature,  and  a  aisserta-  professed  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  ortho* 
tion  on  the  crusades.  His  '^  Ideas'*  were  trans*  uoxy,  and  one  of  his  later  poblio  addresaes  was 
lated  into  English,  and  published  at  Oxford  by  a  emogy  upon  the  principles  of  the  Augsburg 
D.  A.  Talboys,  under  the  titie  of  ^'  Histori<»al  Re-  Confession,  pronounced  as  rector  of  tbe  Berlin 
searches.**  A  uniform  edition  of  his  translat-  university  upon  the  trioentennial  celebration  in 
ed  works,  under  the  title  of  ^^Heeren*s  ffistor-  1880  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument  Be- 
ical  Works,"  has  been  published  by  Bohn  (7  vols,  fore  1800  he  had  drawn  up  the  outline  of  a  sy  s- 
8vo.,  London).  tern  of  philosophy  in  8  parts:  the  1st  on  loffic 
HEGEI^  Gbobo  WiLRELic  Fbixdbxoii,  a  Gkr-  and  metaphysics  combined ;  the  3d  on  the  phi- 
man  philosopher,  born  in  Stuttgart,  Aug.  27,  ksophy  of  nature ;  the  8d  on  the  philoeophy  of 
1770^  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  14,  1881.  In  the  mind  or  spirit.  Here  was  already  foreshadowed 
religious  wars  of  the  16th  century  his  ancestors,  that  identification  of  logic  and  meti^hysics, 
driven  from  Carinthia,  found  refbge  in  Swa-  which  is  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
bia.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Georg  Ludwig  Hegelian  svstem.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  clearly 
Hegel,  a  man  of  probity  and  public  oonsidera-  mastered  the  idea  or  the  method  of  his  scheme ; 
tion,  and  his  wife  Maria  Magdalena  Fromme,  a  he  needed  sharper  thought  and  conflict  to  know 
woman  of  good  culture,  who  taught  the  stu«  whereto  all  this  study  was  to  grow.  Hegel's 
dious  and  quiet  youth  the  elements  of  gram*  father  died  in  1799,  leaving  him  a  patrimony  of 
mar.  From  his  8th  to  his  18th  year  he  was  8,000  florins,  and  he  at  once  detennined  to  de» 
thoroughly  trained  in  philology,  mathematics,  vote  himself  to  philosophy  at  Jena.  This  uni- 
and  hbtory,  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  versity  had  been  made  illustrious  in  literature 
town.  His  scholarship  was  already  productive,  by  the  new  romantic  school  of  the  Schlegels, 
He  began  a  system,  which  he  never  abandoned,  Novalis,  and  Tieck ;  Fichte  had  just  been  driven 
of  making  and  arranging  copious  extracts  thence  to  Berlin  on  the  accusation  of  atheism ; 
from  all  the  books  and  even  Journals  that  he  SohelUng  was  now  there,  arousing  the  enthusi- 
read;  and  he  was  always  a  great  reader  of  asm  of  the  novices  in  the  mystery  and  marvel 
new4><4>er8.  These  treasures,  constantly,  aocu-  of  the  new  philosophical  intuition;  and  here, 
mulating,  gave  him  materials  in  all  branches  of  too.  Fries,  Eranse,  and  Ast  were  commencing 
knowledge  to  be  incorporated  into  his  universal  their  fruitftil  philosophical  career.  To  the  phi- 
system.  In  1768  he  became  a  student  of  theol-  losophical  world  Hegel  presented  as  his  intro- 
ogy  at  Tabingen,  having  a  stipend  on  a  ducal  duction  an  essay  on  the  '^Dtflbrenoe  between 
foundation.     He  heard  Storr  on  dogmatics,  ilchte  and  Schelling,"  advocating,  more  defl* 
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nitel J  than  the  latter  Lad  done,  the  position  that  "vras  never  completed.    At  Knremberg  he  was 

thb  difference  was  not  adequately  deidgnated  rector  of  the  gymnasium  from  1808  to  181G,  aud 

bj  saying  that  the  former  taught  a  subjective  gave  philosophical  lectures  to  the  lads,  issnod 

and  tibe  latter  an  objective  ide^ism,  but  rather  as  the  16th  volume  of  his  collected  writings 

that  Sohelling's  system  included  both.     This  under  the  title  FropMeutih — ^a  simple,  clear 

dissertation  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1801 ;  outline  of  the  main  points  of  his  general  system, 

in  the  autumn  its  author  became  i¥t€af<2oetfn<  or  in  as  popular  a  style  as  the  abstruse  subject 

tutor  in  the  university.    Rosenkranz  thinks  it  admits.    His  administrative  ability  was  here 

significant  of  the  autumnal  character  of  his  sys-  seen  to  be  of  a  high  order ;  he  was  even  punotil- 

tem,  tiiat  all  the  great  changes  in  his  life  occurred  ious  as  to  all  fit  rules  and  observances.    In  Sept. 

in  this  season  of  the  year.  His  dissertation  on  his  1811,  he  was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Marie  von 

sppointmentwsaJDeOrMtUPlanetarum^azesl'  Tucher,  of  an  ancient  Nuremberg  family,  22 

ons  advocacy  of  the  German  £epler  against  the  years  his  junior — a  lady  of  refinement,  decided 

English  Newton,  and  containing  also  an  unlucky  in  her  Christian  convictions,  indefatigable  in  her 

polemic  against  Bode^s  law  about  the  proportion-  daily  charities,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with 

al  distances  of  the  planets ;  even  going  so  far  as  singular  love  and  tenderness.    To  his  constant 

to  sngpest  that,  according  to  the  true  law,  the  fHend  Niethammer  he  wrote,  that  "  when  a 

S[>aoe  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  should  not  be  man  has  found  a  position  and  a  wife  that  he 
lied  up,  ignorant  that  Piazd  had  already  dis-  loves,  he  is  quite  complete  for  Hfe."  Often 
covered  the  asteroid  Oeres.  From  1801  to  1 806  would  he  praise  her  in  verse,  and  his  best  letters 
(in  which  last  year  he  became  professor)  he  are  those  he  wrote  her  on  his  journeys.  Two 
lectured  on  logic,  the  philosophy  of  nature,  psy-  sons,  Karl  and  Immanuel,  were  the  fruit  of  this 
chology,  ethics,  &o.  His  first  course  was  given  union.-  His  domestic  affairs  were  carefully  ar- 
to  4  auditors.  Awkward  in  his  ddivery,  incum-  ranged ;  he  himself  kept  a  minute  account  of 
bered  by.his  thou^ts,  he  failed  to  interest  any  all  expenses.  This  family  life  was  one  of  un- 
but  the  most  thoughtful.  '*  He  thinks  in  sub-  broken  peace;  and  it  may  have  mitigated^  os  in 
stantives,'^  said  one  of  his  auditors;  and  not  the  case  of  Comte,  the  abstractions  of  his  sys- 
seldom  was  the  structure  of  his  sentences  in-  tem.  Some  of  the  severest  parts  of  his  "  Logic,'* 
complete.  Carrying  to  his  lecture  a  mass  of  as  the  writer  happens  to  know,  were  written 
loose  papers,  he  would  fumble  amon^  them,  while  he  was  watching  as  a  nurse  at  the  bedside 
arranging  them  dialectically,  under  his  rigid  of  this  devout  and  loving  woman.  A  curious 
categories,  as  he  went  along.  But  as  his  ^^dry  parallel  is  suggested  by  the  enumeration  which 
light"  became  warm,  his  eye  and  voice  would  Ii(»enkranz  gives  of  the  married  and  unmarried 
grow  keen,  and  he  would  often  break  out  into  philosophers  of  modem  times.  Descartes,  Spi- 
an  aphorism,  a  sarcasm,  or  a  pregnant  antithe-  noza^Malebranche, Leibnitz,  Wolf, Locke, Hume, 
sis,  long  to  be  repeated.  His  best  MSS.  were  and  KAnt  were  unmarried  ;  Fichte,  Schelling, 
copied  from  the  students'  notes.  At  Jena,  too,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  Krause  were  married. — 
in  conjunction  with  Schelling,  he  edited  the  But  the  biography  of  a  philosopher  centres  in 
KrUuehn  Journal  der  Philowphie  ;  and  these  his  writings ;  his  life  is  the  growth  of  his  system, 
two  philosophers  were  still  so  nearly  agreed,  Hegel's  '*  Phenomenology,"  which  he  used  to 
that  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  most  impor-  call  his  ''  voyage  of  discovery,"  was  issued  at 
tant  articles  was  afterward  claimed  by  both ;  it  Bamberg  in  1807.  It  sketches  the  psychologi- 
is  on  the  ^'  Relation  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  cal  progress  to  his  system.  Its  object  is  to  de- 
to  Philosophy  in  General,"  and  is  included  in  scribe  tne  stages  and  process  through  which  the 
Hegel's  works,  though  claimed  by  Schelling  as  mind  must  proceed  from  the  simplest  form  of 
his  own.  Hegel's  lectures  at  this  period  on  the  consciousness  up  to  absolute  knowledge ;  and  to 
philosophy  of  mstory  contain  some  of  tiie  strong-  exhibit  this,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but 
est  statements,  afterward  modified,  implying  a  also  as  a  (logically)  necessary  ascent.  One  of  his 
pantheistic  confusion  of  God  and  the  world,  disciples  says  that  in  this  most  finished  of  his  writ- 
But  even  then  God  was  to  him,  not  a  mere  sub-  ings  he  is  the  Dante  of  philosophy,  since  he  shows 
stance  (as  in  Spinoza),  but  a  subject,  and,  as  how  consciousness  passes  from  the  inferno  of 
such,  spiritual,  the  absolute  spirit  The  state-  sense,  through  the  purgatory  of  the  understand- 
ment  sometimes  made  that  Hegel  identified  Gk)d  ing,  into  the  paradise  of  philosophic  freedom, 
and  nothing,  and  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his  In  principle  and  method  it  is  a  protest  against 
system,  is  an  entire  misconception  as  well  as  an  Schelling^s  imagination  of  a  special  intellectual 
aosordity.  His  career  in  Jena  was  brought  to  intuition.  The  absolute  is  not  "shot  out  all  at 
a  dose  by  the  Frendi  invasion  of  1806.  In  the  once,  like  a  ball  from  a  pistol ;"  it  is,  and  it  is 
tannoQ  of  that  oampugn,  his  chief  solicitude  attained  by,  a  process.  The  stadia  of  this  pro- 
was  alxMit  the  fate  of  some  of  the  last  sheets  cess  are,  simple  consciousness,  self-conscious- 
•f  his  "Phenomenology,"  which  he  was  sending  ness,  reason,  spirit  (here  used  as  equivalent  to 
toa  publidier  in  Bamberg.  The  MS.  was  saved,  objective  morality),  religion  (including  art),  and 
bnttbephilosopher'shousewassacked  by  French  absolute  knowledge.  The  process  itself  is  a 
troops,  and  he  was  reduced  to  his  last  penny,  necessary  one ;  the  method  is  immanent  in 
In  1807-8  he  was  editor  of  a  political  sheet  in  thought  Its  moving  principle  is  that  of  con- 
Bamberg,  and  there,  too,  he  projected  a  work  tradiction  or  negation.  Each  lower  sta^  is 
on  the  political  constitution  of  Germany,  which  contradicted  or  negatived  in  thought ;  this  ne- 
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gaftion  does  not  give  zero  (0)  as  its  resalt,  but  we  begin  with  the  oonoeption  of  bein^— tbe  most 
rather  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  principle ;  and  nniversal  and  indeterminate  of  all.  As  entirely 
these  antagonistic  principles  straggle  through  indeterminate,  it  is  the  same  as  nothing.  Being 
(the  negation  of  the  negation)  to  a  higher  nni>  and  nothing  are  thns  the  same,  bnt  they  are 
ty ;  and  so  on,  nntil  we  arrive  at  that  absolnte  also  different;  they  are  identical,  bnt  antagonis- 
knowledge  which  is  the  result  as  it  was  the  tic;  and,  as  such,  they  result  in  a  process  of 
source  of  these  evolutions,  in  which  all  these  becoming  (dcu  Werdeft\  for  the  very  idea  of 
antagonisms  are  both  abolished  and  preserved,  becoming  includes  being  and  not-being.  This 
Arrived  at  this  state  of  knowledge,  the  spirit  is  Ingenious  and  acute  as  an  analysis  of  tiie  con- 
knows  itself  to  be  identical  with  universal  rea-  ceptions ;  but  is  it  a  real  or  possible  process  in 
son ;  the  finite  self-consciousness  and  the  abso-  bem^  as  such  ?  The  whole  science  of  logic  is 
lute  self-consciousness  are  one ;  the  infinite  is  distributed  into  8  parts — ^being.  essence,  and 
no  longer  foreiffn  to  and  outside  of  the  finite,  conception ;  the  first  two  are  the  ontologioal 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  high  consummation,  logic,  the  8d  is  the  subjective  logic,  llie  cate- 
the  race  enters  upon  a  new  epoch ;  the  old  has  gories  that  fall  under  being  are  8 — quantity, 
passed  away ;  the  conflicts  of  all  the  schools  are  quality,  and  measure.  The  categories  under 
a^usted.  Man  knows  the  absolute  reason ;  the  essence  are  also  8 — essence  in  itself  phenomena 
absolute  reason  knows  itself  in  man.  To  this  as  expressing  essence,  and  aetiud  existence  as 
all  history,  all  thought  have  been  tending ;  the  the  union  of  the  otlier  two.  Here  also,  of 
history  of  thought  is  this  very  process ;  the  coarse,  come  the  diKUssions  about  the  antino- 
completion  of  thought  is  found  in  the  science  mies  of  the  understanding.  The  categories  of 
of  the  absolute.  Such  was  the  daring  prophecy  the  8d  part  of  logic,  that  is,  of  conceptions  or 
with  which  a  secluded  student,  in  me  ancient  notions,  are  8 — ^the  subjective  conception,  the 
and  quiet  city  of  Nuremberg,  heralded  a  revolu-  object,  and  last  and  highest  of  all,  the  idea, 
tion  in  the  world  of  mind.  Nor  did  he  stop  with  This  logic,  now,  forms  the  first  great  division  of 
the  proclamation.  In  his  *'  Logic,"  published  HegePs  whole  scheme  of  philosophy.  This  was 
in  2  volumes,  8  parts,  between  March,  1812,  and  fully  presented,  in  outline,  in  his  EneyklofMis 
July,  1816,  he  developed  his  ^stem  in  its  most  der  philasophueken  Wmentchaftefi^  published 
rigorous  and  abstract  form.  This  is  one  of  the  in  1817,  a  8d  edition  in  1830,  and  issued  in  his 
boldest  and  subtlestworks  of  human  speculation,  collected  works  with  additional  notes  from  his 
It  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  to  which  lectures.  Here  the  categories  of  the  **  I/^c" 
the  "  Phenomenology'^  led,  viz. :  What  is  that  are  applied  to  all  the  jmrticnlar  sciences.  Of 
absolute  knowledge  which  has  been  shown  to  his  whole  system,  the  most  general  idea  is  that 
be  necessary  f  It  is  the  completion  of  the  sys-  of  God  or  the  Absolute  Spirit.  This  spirit  is 
tem  of  cat^^ries,  which  Kant  had  elaborated,  not  mere  substance,  as  in  Spinoza,  bnt  also  sub- 
after  Aristode.  It  is  not  logic  alone,  nor  meta-  Ject,  and  as  such  contains  the  principle  and  law 
physics  alone ;  it  is  both  together.  It  is  not  of  its  own  evolution.  This  law  is  a  perpetutd 
the  science  of  thought  alone,  nor  that  of  being  trichotomy — ^thesis,  antithesis,  syndesis.  Ac- 
alone;  it  is  the  science  of  both  thought  and  being,  cordlngly  the  "Encydopffidia'*  has  8  main 
viewed  as  identical  and  pervaded  by  the  same  parts,  viz.:  **  Logic,"  the  ^'Philosophy  of  Na- 
logical  law.  The  whole  system  is  reason  itself,  tnre,"  and  the  '^  PhQosophy  of  Spirit.''  Each 
or  the  absolute  idea — absolute  idealism.  The  of  these  has,  again,  a  threefold  division ;  and 
terms  K^c,  idea,  and  reason  are  used  in  an  these  8  yet  other  8 ;  and  this  rhythm  of  triads 
unusual,  in  a  universal  sense.  Beason  and  idea  makes  the  harmony  of  the  system.  Logic,  as 
are  not  merely  subjective ;  logic  gives  the  law  we  have  already  indicated,  presents  this  abso- 
of  being  as  well  as  of  thought.  That  Hegel  re-  lute  spirit  or  idea,  as  it  is  in  itself,  in  its  shadowy, 
duced  all  knowledge  to  that  of  mere  relations  ghostly  form.  In  the  '^  Philosophy  of  Nature** 
and  all  being  to  mere  logic  is  an  entire  miscon-  we  have  the  same  idea  in  its  objective  man- 
oeption  of  his  theory.  The  system  of  logic,  as  ifestation,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time, 
the  first  part  of  philosophy,  contemplates  reason  Here  the  idea  or  spirit  becomes,  as  it  were,  a 

i'the  idea)  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  mani-  stranger  to  itself^  yet  this,  too,  by  an  inward 

estations.    Heeel  used  to  call  it  '^  the  kingdom  necessity.    How  it  comes  to  do  this  is  one  of 

of  the  shades ;"  his  ^'  voyage  of  discovery"  led  the  knots  of  the  system ;  but  that  it  does  so  is 

him  first  into  this  kingdom.    He  also  speaks  of  evident  from  the  fact  that  nature  is.    Nature  is 

it  as  equivalent  to  "  God  in  his  eternal  being,  here  reconstructed — or,  Hegel  would  say,  we 

before  the  finite  world  was  created."    In  Pla-  see  how  it  is  constructed — according  to  the  high 

tonic  phrase,  it  is  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind,  a  priori  method,  in  its  8  departments  of  me- 

before  tiiey  assume  finite  forms  and  modes,  chanics,  physics,  and  organized  beings.    These 

These  ideas  (this  idea)  are  developed  by  an  im-  refined  demonstrations  have  not  had  much  effect 

manent  law,  the  dialectic  process  of  which  we  upon  the  naturalists.    But  the  absolute  spirit, 

have  spoken  above;  and  herein  consists  the  having  run  through  the  round  of  nature,  emerges 

peculiasty  of  the  work.  The  process  is  that  of  into  its  8d  sphere  (in  an  equally  recondite  wayl 

the  idea  itself,  and  all  that  we  do  in  the  matter  that  of  mind  or  spirit  itself;  spirit  here  finas 

is  to  stand  by  and  see  how  it  is  done ;  though  and  knows  itself,  of  course,  in  8  stadia.  *  Urst, 

there  must  be  "speculation  in  the  eyes"  that  it  is  subjective  spirit,  including  anthropology, 

see  this  process  carried  through  and  out.    Thus,  phenomenology,  and  psychology.  Then  it  passes 
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over  into  objeotive  sj^irit,  or  the  sphere  of  ethioa,  ohief  relazatioiu,  snuff-taking  and  card-playingi 
which  has  8  sabdivisions :  1,  law  or  right ;  2,  But  in  sooiety  he  was  dLstant ;  it  is  on  record 
moralitj,  private  and  personal ;  8,  public  ethics,  that  an  intelligent  young  lady  said  she  ^^  never 
including  the  family,  society,  and  the  state.  In  heard  him  speak  a  marked  word."  His  pre- 
fine,  spirit  becomes  absolute  spirit,  and  as  such  vious  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  phi- 
shows  itself  in  8  modes,  art,  religion,  and  philos-  losophy  were  carefully  revised,  and  he  wrote 
ophy ;  and  in  the  last  the  circle  is  completed,  two  new  courses,  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Bell- 
the  end  returns  to  the  beginning,  the  absolute  gion*'  in  1821,  and  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  His- 
spirit  knows  itseli^  and  the  Hegelian  system  is  all  tory"  in  1827,  in  both  of  these  branches  intro- 
in  all. — ^This  "Encyclopcedia"  was  first  issued  ducing  an  original  and  scientific  elaboration  of 
while  Hegel  was  in  Heidelberg,  where  he  be-  the  materials.  His  *^  Outlines  of  the  Philos- 
came  a  professor  in  1816,  declining  invitations  ophy  of  Right "  was  issued  in  1821,  combining 
to  Erlangen  and  Berlin — ^the  latter,  it  Is  said,  in  in  one  exposition  natural  rights,  ethics,  and  the 
part  because  the  Prussian  minister  proposed  philosophy  of  society  and  the  state.  Man's  mor- 
that  he  should  be  examined  as  to  his  capacity  al  being  expressesitself  completely  in  the  state; 
for  lecturing  after  his  8  years*  seclusion  in  Nu-  to  this,  natural  rights,  private  morals,  and  even 
remberg.  From  this  point  his  fame  rapidly  the  church,  are  rightfully  subordinate.  The 
rose.  His  disciples  began  to  be  ardent  and  pro-  preface  to  this  work  aroused  more  controversy 
phetic.  His  system  was  proclaimed  as  complet-  than  the  work  itself,  since  it  summed  up  its 
mg  the  structure  of  German  idealism.  &ant  teachings  in  the  noted  aphorism :  "The  rational 
hid.  critically  prepared  the  way ;  Fichte  had  is  actual,  and  the  actual  is  rational."  This  was 
taught  a  subjective  idealism ;  Schelling  had  not  interpreted  in  an  ultra  conservative  sense ;  ex- 
risen  above  an  objective  idealism ;  but  in  the  plained  in  any  different  sense,  it  was  a  mere 
absolute  idealism,  the  partial  was  dethroned  and  truism.  In  fact,  he  was  understood  as  support- 
the  universal  made  supreme.  Cousin,  passing  ing  the  existing  Pmsdan  system  as  the  perfeo- 
through  Heidelberg,  proclaimed  to  the  world  tion  of  reason  and  freedom.  This  for  a  time 
that  in  Hegel  (whose  "Logic"  he  said  he  could  helped  his  metaphysics;  though  his  extreme  dis- 
not  grasp)  he  had  found  a  man  of  genius ;  and  ciples  soon  "  cnanged  all  that."  He  used  to 
in  his  later  brilliant  course  at  Paris,  in  1828,  he  fight  his  battles  in  his  prefaces.  In  a  preface 
availed  himself  of  the  generalizations  and  meth-  he  declared  against  the  position  of  6chleier- 
ods  of  the  great  idealist  for  the  interpretation  macher,  that  the  feeling  of  absolute  depend- 
of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  enoe  is  the  essence  of  religion.  These  two 
second  invitation  to  Berlin  in  1818,  urged  by  the  men  were  then  at  the  height  of  their  fame,  both 
ministeryonAltenstein,Hegers warm  personal  at  Berlin;  neither  liked  the  other,  and  their 
friend,  was  welcomed  by  him.  He  was  now  in  disciples  have  perpetuated  the  struggle  to  the 
the  ripeness  of  his  manhood,  and  animated  by  present  time.  The  theologian  opposed  the  ad- 
the  consciousness  that  all  past  thought  had  mission  of  the  philosopher  into  the  academy  of 
found  its  culmination  in  him.  As  the  devoted  science ;  and  the  philosopher  would  not  allow 
Hichelet  has  it,  he  was  "the  crown  of  the  the  theologian  to  take  part  in  his  scientific  jour- 
,  whole  past  and  the  seed  of  the  most  fruitful  naL  The  real  difiioulty  was  that  Schleiermacher 
future."  His  new  position  was  most  favorable  tried  to  find  in  human  nature  a  foothold  for  re- 
for  the  propagation  of  his  opinions.  Berlin  uni-  ligion  independent  of  philosophy,  and  HegePs 
versity  had  always  been  enthusiastic  for  specu-  speculations  did  not  allow  this  to  be  done.  His 
lation ;  it  received  Fichte  when  Jena  expelled  system  received  concentration  and  impulse  from 
him,  and  Hegel  came  into  Fichte's  chair,  ex-  the  establishment^  with  the  favor  of  govem- 
pressing  his  confidenoe  that  "the  sands  of  Berlin  ment,  of  the  Berlin  Jahrbueher  Jur  tousen- 
were  more  susceptible  to  philosophy  than  the  schqftliche  Eritik  (1S27).  All  things  were  here 
romantio  environs  of  Heidelberg."  He  would  discussed  in  the  light  of  absolute  knowledge, 
there  "  teach  philosophy  to  talk  German,  as  The  school  became  haughty  and  nncompromis* 
Luther  had  taught  the  Bible  to  do,  and  Yoss  ing;  they  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  uni- 
Homer."  His  lectures  soon  became  the  rage,  verse,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  bring  all 
Officers  of  state  and  the  literati  and  savants  of  thoughts  into  subjection.  Germany  was  alive 
Berlin  sat  on  the  students' benches.  The  govern-  with  speculation;  it  had  never  known  such  a 
ment  provided  liberally  for  his  salary,  and  also  philosophical  ferment.  Even  orthodox  men  gave 
for  journeys  to  Paris,  Holland,  &c.  He  took  m  their  adhesion,  and  Hegel  was  not  loath  to 
the  bearing  of  the  founder  of  a  new  and  great  encourage  them.  GOschel,  the  jurist,  wrote 
school.  Hegelianism  was  the  road  to  office.  "  Aphorisms  on  Science  and  Nescience,"  apply- 
The  master  became  sometimes  overbearing ;  ing  Hegelianism  to  the  defence  of  the  mysteries 
ev^i  Yamhagen  von  Ense  says  that  he  was  of  Christianity ;  and  Hegel  reviewed  the  work, 
"tyrannicaL"  Professor  Gans  was  one  of  his  with  an  almost  eager  wdcome,  in  ^e  JahrhU- 
most  zealous  disciples,  but  Hegel  called  him  to  eA^,  to  show  that  his  system  was  the  same 
a  sharp  account  for  having  dared  to  "  recom-  thing  in  the  sphere  of  speculation  yiat  the 
mend,"  on  the  university  bulletin,  his  work  on  Christian  religion  was  in  the  sphere  of  faith. 
ethics.  "  What  had  he  done,  that  Gans  should  In  the  preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  ^'Ency- 
reoommend  him  I"  He  mixed  more  freely  in  dopsddia,"  he  quoted  from  Tholuck  on  the  ori- 
gencoral  society,  and  indulged  himself  in  his  two  ental  trinities  to  show  that  he  held  to  the  Trin- 
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it7  more  tboroogblj  than  did  tbifl  genial  divine.  '^  iEstlietioa"  in  French  (5  toIb.,  Paria^  1640* 
The  mystioa  he  eologixed  with  Baader,  and  the  '63).  Thia  was  the  best  edited  of  any  of  hia 
theoeophio  Boehm  he  declared  to  be  not  merelj  posthumona  works,  by  Prof.  Hotho.  The  **  Sub- 
fimtasticalf  bnt  also  profonnd.  The  rationaliata  Jective  Logic"  was  translated  into  English  by 
had  no  more  violent  foe  than  thia  prophet  of  H.  Sloman  and  J.  Wallon,  and  published  in 
the  uniyeraal  reason ;  he  defended  against  them  London  (1865).  His  ^*  Philosophy  of  History," 
the  troths  of  the  incarnation,  of  sin,  and  of  re-  the  most  intelligible  of  his  works,  translated  by 
demption.  Conaervative  rationalism  was  indig-  J.  Sibree,  forms  a  volume  of  Bohn's  "  Philosoph- 
nant;  the  popular  philosophy  was  dumb  witii  ical  Library''  (1857).  The  Hegelian  literature 
amazement.  There  were  many  that  said  the  would  already  make  a  collection  of  several 
long  conflict  between  philosophy  and  faith  was  hundred  volumes.  In  Holland,  Van  Ghert, 
now  to  be  a^usted ;  the  absolute  idealism  was  to  Prot  Sieber,  and  Dr.  Erahl  espoused  his  system ; 
do  it,  and  it  was  to  be  done  in  Berlin,  "  the  city  Heiberg  in  Copenhagen ;  TengstrOm  and  Siend- 
of  absolute  reflection,"  the  '*  university  of  the  wall  in  Fmland;  a  Hungarian  wrote  to  him 
centre."  the  ^^ chosen  people  of  God  in  philos-  that  he  was  learning  his  ^*  Logic"  by  heart — 
ophy.''  Enthusiastio  students  declared  that  Altogether  apart  from  the  main  peonliarity  of 
the  refined  ideas  of  the  ^*Lo^o"  were  "the  his  system,  the  impulse  which  this  extroordi- 
new  gods"  of  a  new  Pantheon.  The  triumph  nary  thinker  communicated  to  the  various  de- 
of  his  system  seemed  to  be  coming  on.  In  1820  partments  of  philosophy  was  almost  unexam- 
he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and  adminis-  pled  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  compelled 
tered  its  affidrs  with  the  punctuality  and  pains-  men  to  think  for  him  or  against  him.  His 
taking  of  an  accomplished  disciplinarian ;  not  a  "  Logic"  led  to  the  treatises  of  Werder,  Wdsse, 
single  student  was  punished  for  ^demagog*  Erdmann,  Trend^enburg,  and  Ulrici,  as  well 
ism,"  though  one  unlucky  wight  was  taken  up  as  to  a  total  revision  of  Bdhelline's  system, 
for  wearing  a  French  cockade,  which  in  hia  His  ^  Psychology"  was  followed  by  Maasmann, 
simplicity  he  imagined  to  be  made  up  of  the  Wirth,i^mannfBosenkranz,andUie"Anthro- 
oolors  of  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  In  1881  pology"  of  Daub.  Hia  "Ethica"  gave  a  more 
Hegel  published  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edi*  plulosophical  model  for  thia  science,  and  pro- 
tion  of  his  *^  Logic,"  and  revised  for  the  press  duced  the  treatises  of  Von  Henning,  Michelet, 
his  lectures  on  the  **  Proof  of  the  Being  of  Vatke,  Daub,  and  Wirth,  and  influenced  the 
God."  In  the  autumn  he  commenced  his  course  systems  of  Ohalvb&us,  Fichte,  and  Bothe.  In  the 
in  the  university  with  more  than  usual  fresh*  ^^  Philosophy  of  History"  he  made  the  boldest 
neas  and  vigor.  But  the  fatal  cholera  attacked  attempt  to  construct  the  whole  aooording  to  the 
him  in  its  most  malignant  form  on  Sunday,  evolution  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  His '^.^Isthe- 
Kov.  13 ;  his  wife  watched  over  him,  ignorant  tics"  almost  transformed  die  science,  and  led  to 
tothe  last  ofthe  nature  of  the  disease.  On  the  the  works  c^  Weisse,  Hotho,  Hdtsdier,  and 
next  day  at  6  o'clock  he  was  dead.  Nov.  14  ViBcher.  In  the  '^Histoiy  of  Philosophy"  he 
ia  the  anniversary  not  only  of  the  decease  of  fint  introduced  the  general  method  of  treat- 
Leibnitz,  the  greatest  German  philosopher  ofthe  ment,  followed  by  Marbuoh,  Michelet,  Bayr* 
18th  century,  but  also  of  him  whom  his  pupils  hoffer,  Barchou  de  Penhoen,  Willm,  Zeller,  and 
not  unfitly  called  the  Aristotle  of  the  19th  oen-  Behwegler ;  his  criticism  of  Aristotle  has  eon* 
tury.  He  was  buried  near  Fichte  and  Solger,  tribut<^  more  than  any  other  to  the  undor- 
and  over  his  remains  was  celebrated  the  worship  standing  of  Aristotle's  reiEd  metaphysical  system. 
of  genius  by  disciples  almost  idolatrous.  His  Even  in  the  "  PhUosophy  of  Nature,"  Uiough 
works  were  soon  collected  in  18  volumea,  for  the  many  of  hia  views  are  not  proved  by  observa- 
most  part  carefully  edited.  Beside  the  treatises  tion,  and  though  his  deductions  are  often  arbi- 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  there  are  8  volumes  trary,  he  has  yet  added  to  the  materials  for  a 
of  essays  and  reviews ;  8  on  ^*  .Esthetics ;"  8  on  truly  philosophical  oonstmotion  of  the  cosmos ; 
the"  History  ofPhilosophy;"  2  on  the  ^Thiloso*  he  early  advocated  Goethe's  theories  about 
phyof  Beligion;"  one  on  the  "Philosophy  of  colon  and  the  metamorphoais  of  the  planta. 
History."  Kosenkranz  has  written  a  full  biogra-  In  iurisprudenoe,  the  conservative  tendencies 
phy,  from  which  we  have  derived  man^  of  our  of  his  syatem.  were  soon  annulled  by  his  more 
statements.  Every  subsequent  philosophical  wri-  adVanoed  foUowerSi  and  the  most  radical  Gar- 
ter of  note  in  and  out  of  Germany  has  criticized  man  revolutionista  of  1848  expressed  their  ex- 
his  system.  The  Aillest  accounts  are  in  the  his*  treme  views  in  the  dialect  of  the  absolute  ideal- 
tories  of  philosophy  by  Michelet,  Erdmann,  and  ism ;  as  e.  ^.  Ruge  in  the  MallUehe  JdhrbMier 
IFillm ;  the  ablest  criticisms  are  those  of  Schel-  (1888).  But  it  was  in  theology,  and  in  the  re- 
ling,  Trendelenburg,  Ulrici,  Weisse,  Fischer,  and  lations  of  his  ^stem  to  Chruitianity,  that  the 
the  younger  Fichte.  A.  V^ra  published  in  Paris  chief  conflicts  were  ensendered.  Boon  after  hia 
Introduction  d  la  philo9ophie  de  Eegtil  (1866),  death  his  achool  fulfiUed  the  master's  predio- 
and  is  now  (1860)  translating  the  ^  Logic"  into  tion,  and  illustrated  his  theory  of  antagonisms. 
French— a  difficult  task.  ^  Hegel  said  to  Baron  His  lectures  on  the  ^^Philoaophy  of  Beligion" 
Reiffenberg,  who  asked  him  for  a  succinct  ac«  were  twice  edited ;  first  in  a  conservative 
count  of  his  system:  ** Monsieur,  it  is  impos-  sense  by  M^rheineke,  and  then  in  a  revolu- 
sible,  especially  in  French."  M.  Oh.  B^nard  tionary  sense  by  Bruno  Bauer.  Passages  in 
has  partly  analyzed  and  partly  translated  the  his  ^  History  of  Philosophy,"  fhun  his  lectures 
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of  1805,  were  dedared  to  be  mnch  more  pan*  occarred  on  the  16tL  (or,  br  astronomical  reck- 
theiatic  than  his  matured  views  ;8traii88  thought  oning,  on  the  IStli)  of  Julj,  622,  althou^ 
that  he  was  opposing  Hegel  until  these  lectures  Abo&eda  makes  it  68  days,  and  others  2  montiis, 
were  pablished.  The  conflicting  elements  came  later.  The  Mohammedan  year  being  shorter 
out  at  first  in  discussions  upon  8  points,  the  than  our  own,  the  difference  between  the  Mo^ 
personality  of  Qod,  immortality,  ana  the  per-  hammedan  and  Ohristian  calendars  is  constantly 
son  of  Christ.  Stranss's  *^  Life  of  Jesus''  (1886)  varying,  and  any  date  in  the  one  can  be  trans- 
brought  the  latter  decisive  point  to  an  artieu-  ferred  to  the  other  only  by  a  special  adjust- 
late  statement ;  and  in  his  sobeequent  contro-  ment.  Of  all  cultivated  nations,  the  Mohamme- 
verslal  writings  he  ranged  the  school,  after  the  dans  alone  have  reckoned  time  exclusively  by 
French  politick  pattern,  in  8  divisions,  the  right,  the  moon,  without  regarding  the  sun  or  seasons, 
the  centre,  and  the  left  This  division  was  first  Their  year  consists  of  12  lunar  months,  or  of 
made  in  reference  to  Christianity.  The  right  between  854  and  865  days.  The  beginning  of 
wing  asserted  that  Hegelianism  and  orthodoxy  their  year,  therefore,  retrogrades  at  the  rate  of 
were  harmonious;  Gdschel,  Gabler,  Erdmann,  more  than  11  days  annually  through  the  differ- 
llarheineke,  and  Bruno  Bauer  for  a  time  stood  ent  seasons,  and  the  circle  of  retrogradation  is 
here.  The  middle  was  represented  by  Rosen-  completed  and  a  whole  year  gained  once  in 
krapz,  Gans,  and  Yatke.  On  the  left  stood  about  83  years.  Therefore  88  Mohanunedan 
IGchelet,  Strauss,  Buge,  the  radicals  in  church  years  nearly  correspond  to  82  Christian  years, 
and  state,  and  those  who  denied  Immortality,  the  and  to  transfer  a  Mohammedan  date  to  our  era 
divine  personality,  and  the  incarnation  as  specific  it  is  necessary  first  to  subtract  1  from  it  for 
in  the  person  of  Christ  The  Tnbingen  school  every  88  years,  and  then  to  add  622  to  it.  Thus, 
of  F.  C.  Baur  has  worked  in  the  interests  of  a  to  find  the  year  corresponding  to  1276  of  the 
destructive  criticism.  A«iunst  aU  these  modi-  hegira :  1276  —  88  (•.  0.,  1276  h-  88)  +  622  = 
fications  of  the  ^stem,  we  great  body  of  the  A.  D.  1860. 

German  ^vines,  espedally  the  school  of  Schlei-  HEIBERG,  Pkdkb  Andbbas,  a  Danish  dram- 
ermacher,  have  protested  from  the  beginning,  atist  and  political  writer,  born  in  Yordingborg 
evidently  believing  that  the  tendencies  of  He-  in  1768,  died  in  Paris,  April  80, 1841.  After  An- 
gelas q>eculation8  were  pantheistic^  whatever  ishing  his  studies,  he  lived  8  years  at  Berffen, 
judgment  might  be  formed  about  his  personal  and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen.  Banisned 
opinions ;  and  the  progress  of  discussion  has  for  liberal  opinions  in  politics  in  1799,  he  went 
confirmed  these  fears.  His  restless  and  aspiring  to  Paris,  obtained  ofBce  under  Napoleon  as 
school  soon  ceased  to  be  a  solid  phalanx.  Her-  chief  of  the  bureau  of  foreign  relations,  and  ao- 
bart's  resJism  contended,  not  unequally,  against  companied  Talleyrand  to  many  foreign  courts, 
this  extreme  idealism.  The  Prussian  govern-  He  was  accustomed  to  make  extracts  from  fer- 
ment called  Stahl  the  jurist,  and  Schefiing.  to  eign  journals^  to  which  comments  were  added 
Berlin  to  counteract  the  philosophy  it  had  so  in  the  imperial  cabinet  previous  to  publication 
carefully  nurtured.  Schelling  in  1884  had  al-  in  the  Moniteur,  He  retired  on  a  pension  in 
ready  pronounced  against  his  old  colleague;  and  1817,  when  he  applied  himself  to  journalism, 
when  nearly  70,  in  1841,  he  taught  his  positive  writing  for  itx^jHueencyclopedique  on  Scandi- 
philosophy  in  opposition  to  what  he  called  the  navian  subjects.  His  literary  reputation  rests 
*^ abstractions"  and  the  merely  ^negative  sys-  chiefly  on  his  comedies,  many  of  which  still 
tern"  of  his  greatest  rival,  his  only  peer.  A  keep  the  stage. — Heiberg's  wife,  Thomasina 
new  school,  represented  by  the  younger  Fichte,  Chbistiaka  Buhtsex,  who  remained  in  Copen- 
Weisse,  Chalybftus,  Fischer,  Wirth,  and  Ulrici,  in  hagen  when  he  was  banished,  and  remarried, 
ih»  ZeitaehriftJ\irPh4lo9ophie,  since  1887,  and  in  was  the  author  of  a  series,  of  lively  novels,  re- 
a  prolific  literature,  have  been  waging  incessant  garded  by  the  Danes  as  the  best  on  Danish 
warfiire  against  the  absolute  ideidism,  and  the  society  ever  written.— Johan  Ludtio,  a  drama- 
pretensions  of  pantheism.  The  absolute  ideal-  tist  and  metaphysician,  son  of  the  preceding, 
ism  hM  already  taken  its  place  in  history  as  the  born  in  Copenhagen,  Dec.  14, 1791.  He  was 
crowning  development  of  one  great  phUosophio  graduated  at  the  university  in  1809,  having  pre- 
tendenoy.  It  has  not  proved  itself  to  contain  viously  written  several  excellent  dramas.  He 
the  whole  of  philosophv.  It  has  not  solved  flie  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  devoted  him- 
ultimate  problems  of  hpman  tbousht  and  hu-  self  to  southern  literature,  the  result  of  which 
man  destmy.  It  has  not  shown  how  the  in-  latter  study  appeared  in  a  Latin  essay  on  the 
finite  and  the  absolute  can  pass  over  into  the  Spanish  drama.  At  the  age  of  22  he  received 
finite  and  the  relative.  Neither  its  principle  fh>m  the  government  a  travelling  pension,  which 
nor  its  method  has  been  proved  to  be  sufficient  enabled  him  to  pass  8  years  with  his  father  in 
to  explain  the  universe.  Philosophy  is  not  yet  Paris,  where  he  studied  the  French  drama.  In 
exhausted.  Faith  is  not  yet  lost  in  sight  The  1822  he  became  professor  of  Danish  at  the  uni- 
destructive  results  of  pantheism  have  led  to  a  versity  of  Kiel,  and  after  8  years  went  to  Ber- 
reaotion,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  now  stand,  lin  to  study  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  In  1829 
HEGIRA  ^in  Arabic,  also  hedshrOf  fiiffht),  he  was  made  royal  dramatic  poet  and  transla- 
ihe  fiight  of  Mohammed  firom  Mecca  to  Medina,  tor.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ttom  which  event  the  Mohammedan  era  is  dat-  nstiietics,  logic,  and  literature  at  the  military 
ed.    The  hegira  is  usually  accounted  to  have  highschooL  In  1881  he  married  Johanna  Louise 
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Patges,  an  actress.    As  a  literary  and  oritioal  berg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Keckar,  26  m. 

writer  Heiberg  pruned  a  very  high  reputation  K.  of  Stuttgart,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 

in  editing  the  Flyvende  Po9t  a827-'30).    He  by  railway ;  pop.  10,000.    It  stands  on  the  site 

has  published  yarious  philosophical  works  and  of  a  Roman  station,  and  was  once  a  free  impe* 

dramas,  and  since  1844  has  issued   Urania^  rial  city.    In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  in  which 

an  annual,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  to  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen  was  imprisoned  in  1625. 

astronomy  a  poetic  and  speculative  tendency.  HEIM,  Fbanqois  Jossph,  a  French  painter, 

HEIDEI^EBG  (Lat.  Sddberga;  ano.  Myr-  bom  in  Belfort,-  Haut-Rhin,  Dec.  16,  1787. 
<i20£ttm),acity  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  in  In  1824  he  received  the  decoration  of  the 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank  legion  of  honor,  in  front  of  his  own  picture, 
of  the  Neckar,  11}-  m.  by  rail  from  Mannheim,  the  *'  Massacre  of  the  Jews."  He  subsequently 
and  54^  m.  from  Frankfovt-on«the-Main ;  pop.  decorated  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  of  Charles 
15,000.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  university,  X.  in  the  Louvre  with  a  representation  of  Y e- 
founded  by  the  elector  Rupert  L,  in  the  14th  savins  receiving  from  Jupiter  the  fire  which 
century,  and  reformed  by  the  grand  duke  Charles  was  to  destroy  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  His 
Rupert  in  1802  under  the  title  of  Ruperto-Caro-  allegory  of  the  renaiuance  of  the  arts,  on  the 
lina.  It  has  numbered  among  its  professors  the  ceiling  of  the  French  gallery  in  the  same  build- 
theologians  Schwarz,  Umbreit,  and  Paulus,  the  ing,  is  one  of  his  most  admired  works.  He  also 
jurists  Thibaut,  Mittermaier,  Yangero w,  Zacha-  painted  ^*  Louis  Philippe  receiving  the  Deputies 
riflo,  and  Ran ;  in  medicine  and  chemistry,  Che-  at  the  Palais  Royal,"  now  in  the  museum  at 
tins,  Tiedemann,  and  Gmelin;  in  history  and  Yersailles,  and  a  series  of  16  portraits  of  emi« 
antiquity,  Schloeser,  Creuzer,  Mohna,  Baer,  and  nent  personages  contributed  to  the  Paris  exhi- 
Gervinus.   Chevalier  Bunsen  has  also  resided  of  bition  of  1855. 

late  in  Heidelberg.    The  university  library,  con-  HEINE,  Heikbioh,  a  German  poet  and  critic, 

tuning  nearly  2GH9,000  volumes  and. about  2,000  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Hiunburg  Jewish 

MSS.,  is  extremely  rich  in  antique  works  and  ear-  banker  and  philanthropist  Salomon  Heine,  bom 

ly  editions.    The  university  is  very  complete  in  in  DUsseldorf,  Dec.  12, 1799,  or  as  6teinmann 

its  details,  embraciog  a  museum  of  natural  his-  asserts  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  17,  1856. 

tory,  a  physiological  cabinet^  a  chemical  labor-  His  first  poem  was  written  on  Napoleon^s  viut 

atory,  a  lying-in  asylum,  two  botanical  gardens,  to  Dnsseldorf  (Nov.  2,  1810).    He  was  soon 

a  college  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  an  observ-  after  sent  to  the  lyceum  of  Ddsseldorf,  where 

atory,  and  a  philologic^  theologioil,  pedagogi-  he  made  great  progress  in  the  regular  studies, 

cal,  homileticaj,  and  biblical  seminary.    There  mastering  also  English,  French,  and  Italian.  In 

are  dso  an  excellent  gymnasium  or  preparatory  1815  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main  to 

academy  for  all  sects,  and  two  female  schools  of  qualify  himself  for  mercantile  life.    He  mani- 

high  reputation.    The  situation  of  Heidelberg,  rested  the  greatest  repugnance  to  this  pursuit, 

in  a  picturesque  and  fertile  countiy,  not  far  from  and  his  uncle  Salomon  Heine,  having  been  con- 

the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine,  suited,  consented  that  'Hhe  blockhead "  should 

having  on  one  side  the  Ednigstuhl  and  on  the  be  sent  to  the  university  of  Bonn  to  study  law, 

opponte  the  Heiligenberg,  the  hills  covered  with  whither  he  went  in  1819.    He  studied  there 

vineyards,  and  its  curious  bridge,  all  combine  every  thing  except  law.    In  Sept  1820,  he  left 

to  render  it  attractive  to  the  tourist.    To  trav-  Bonn  for  GOttingen,  which  he  learned  to  dislike 

ellers  its  greatest  attraction  is  the  castle.     It  and  satirized  bitterly  in  after  years.    He  next 

presents  in  its  different  portions  every  phase  of  removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  character  and 

architecture  from  the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  feelings  rapidly  assumed  that  peculiar  satirical 

In  its  vaults  is  the  celebrated  ffeidelberger  I\m  indifference  and  reckless  audadty  now  identified 

or  tun,  once  the  largest  in  the  world.    The  with  his  name.    While  in  Berlin  he  earnestly 

principal  mannfaoture  of  Heidelberg  is  beer;  studied  philosophy  under  Hegel,  and  became 

its  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  linseed,  oil,  ana  intimate  with  Chamisso,   Fouqu6,  Bopp,  and 

tobacco. — ^Heidelberg  was  attached  in  1862  to  Grabbe.    Here  in  1822  appeared  his  QediMe. 

the  Palatinate.      Rupert  I.  enlarged  it  and  subsequently  published  as  "  Youthful  Sorrows'^ 

made  it  an  electoral  residence.    In  1384  the  in  his  "  Book  of  Songs."     Though  favorably 

emperor  Wenceslas  signed  here  the  celebrated  received  by  eminent  critics,  they  attracted  at 

union  of  Heidelberg,  by  which  the  different  the  time  but  little  attention.    A  single  sorrow, 

leagues  of  German  cities  were  united  in  one.  the  early  disappointment  of  Heine  in  his  love 

Heidelberg  was  plundered  and  partly  ruined  for  his  cousin  Evelina  van  Geldem,  ^^  the  angePs 

by  TlUy  in  1622,  by  Turenne  in  1674,  and  by  head   on   a   Rhine-wine-gold    ground,"  runs 

lurshd  de  Lorges  in  1698.    These  nusfortnnes  through  all  these  poems,  displaying  a  singular 

led  to  its  decline  in  political  importance,  which  number  of  variations  on  one  theme.    He  also 

was  finally  completed  by  the  residence  of  the  published  at  this  period  his  plays  ^^mansor  and 

electors  being  removed  to  Mannheim  in  1719.  Jiadcl\g^y  with  the  Lprisehes  Intermet99,     In 

It  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  the  summer  of  1822  he  made  a  Journey  to  Po- 

inl802.  land,  which  gave  occasion  to  more  than  one 

HEIGHTS,  Mbabubeksbt  of.  See  Babombi>  eccentric  sketch  or  picture  scattered  through 

BiOAL  Mbabubeionts.  his  works.    In  1823  he  returned  to  Gdttingen, 

HEILBRONN,  a  fortified  town  of  WOrtem-  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in 
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1826.  la  the  same  year  he  went  to  Heiligen-  The  bold  infldelit3^  the  reckless  licentionsnesa, 
stadt,  where  on  Jane  28  he  is  said  to  have  been  and  the  nnqoalified  faith  in  the  world  and  the 
baptized  into  the  Lutheran  charch.  Heine  flesh,  which  characterized  Heine^s  life  as  well 
had  taken  his  legal  degree  in  compliance  with  as  his  writings,  were  oonnterbalanced  by  sach 
the  will  of  his  ancle,  who  had  made  it  a  con-  ainoere  belief  in  his  own  doctrines,  each  sympa- 
dition  of  giving  him  his  edncation,  and  who,  thy  for  safiering,  and  each  acate  peroeptioa  of 
finding  him  determined  to  pursue  literature,  the  beautiful  in  every  form,  that  it  is  difBcnlt 
g6neroufl]y  aided  him.  He  now  went  to  Ham-  for  those  unfiuniliar  with  the  social  develop- 
burg,  where  in  1826  he  published  the  Sdrzreige^  ments  of  modern  contin^tal  European  life  and 
the  first  part  of  his  Eeiiebilder.  Very  few  books  literature  to  appreciate  his  true  nature  or  posi- 
ever  excited  in  Germany  such  an  extraordinary  tion.  He  received  from  the  French  government 
sensation.  In  1827  he  went  to  Munich  to  edit  an  annual  pension  of  4,000  francs  from  1836  to 
with  Dr.  Lindner  the  Folitisehe  AnnaUn,  In  1848,  but  did  not  criticize  it  the  less  severely  in 
1829  he  returned  to  Berlin.  Here  occurred  the  his  writings.  In  his  later  years  Heine  return- 
famous  quarrel  with  the  poet  Platen,  who,  hav-  ed  firom  unbounded  scepticism,  if  not  to  an 
ing  satirized  Heine  in  an  insolent  manner,  re-  evangelical  faith,  at  least  to  theism,  tiie  Bible 
ceived  in  return  the  most  bitter  sarcasm  and  being  constantly  read  by  him.  and  appearing 
withering  abuse.  Literature  affords  no  parallel  to  him,  as  he  said,  like  a  sudaenlv  discovered 
to  this  cynical  retort.  From  Berlin  Heine  went  treasure.  As  he  still  retained  his  love  of 
in  1881  to  Paris,  having  become  so  obnoxious  as  paradox  and  of  mystification,  the  real  d^ee 
a  liberal  writer  to  the  Prussian  government  that  of  his  conversion  became  the  subject  of  no 
he  was  obliged  to  choose  between  exile  and  im-  little  controversy  and  comment. — His  works, 
prisonment.  From  this  time  until  1848  his influ-  in  addition  to  tliose  mentioned,  are:  Fra/rud" 
enoeinGermanywasverygreat,andheac<}uired  tUche  Zustdnds  (Hamburg,  1888);  Der  Salon 
in  France  the  reputation  of  being  the  wittiest  (1884)  ;  Shahspeare^s  Mddcken  und  Frcmen 
French  writer  since  Yoltaire.  In  1831  he  wrote  (Leipsic,  1889)  ;  New  OedichU  (Hamburg, 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  state  of  France  for  the  1844) ;  Ballade  iHher  die  Sehlaeht  von  ffastinge 
^*'  Augsburg  Gazette,"  which  were  collected  and  and  Atta  TroU  (1847) ;  Bomanuro  (1851) ;  Doo- 
published  both  in  French  and  German.  In  1838  tor  Fauety  ein  Tarupoem  (1851)  ;  Vermiaehte 
appeared  his  *^  History  of  Modern  Literature  in  ScAriften  (1854)  ;  Lea  aveux  d'un  poite  de  la 
(xermany,"  also  known  as  "The  Romantic  fu>uvelUAllemaffneyi!iiheB&Dtiede9aeuxmondei 
School,''  and  VAllemagrhe^  a  characteristic  and  (1854).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works^  em- 
daring  work,  in  which  he  attacked  with  relent-  bracing  a  considerable  number  of  sketches  and 
less  severity  the  romantic  writers,  the  philoso-  poems  never  beforegiven  to  the  world,  was 
phers,  and  in  fact  very  nearly  everybody.  "This  published  byJohnWeik  (Philadelphia,  1856). 
book  produced  a  perfect  storm  of  fury  in  G«r-  There  is  also  a  French  version  of  his  works 
many.'*  Democrats,  pietists,  Teutomaniacs,  and  executed  by  Heine  himself,  under  the  revision 
state  officials  united  in  denouncing  it ;  while  in  of  Grdrard  de  Nerval  and  others.  The  following 
France  no  other  work  has  done  so  much  to  stop  works  on  Heine  have  appeared  since  his  death : 
the  current  of  romanticism.  In  1840  Heine  2?<^nf*i0A.fi<9in^jEWnn0run^09(<M>n^(f.  ifeiMn^r 
published  a  violent  work  on  his  former  friend  (Hamburg,  1856);  H.  Heinle  WirhenundStre- 
B5me,  then  only  recently  dead.  BOrne,  while  oefi,  by  Strodtmann  p857) ;  J?.  Beine,  Denh- 
akin  to  Heine  as  a  spirited  writer,  had  aroused  wUrdiffkeiten  au$  metnem  Leben  mit  ihrn^  by 
in  the  latter  a  dislike,  founded  partly  on  Jealousy  Steinmann  (1857) ;  Ueber  H,  Eeine^  by  Schmidt- 
of  Borne's  i>olitical  populari^,  and  partly  on  Weissenfels  (1857).  Euglish  vernons  of  Heine's 

?er8onal  antipathy  caused  by  literary  attacks,  works  are :  the  ^^  Pictures  of  Travel,"  trandated 
he  work,  whatever  its  provocation,  was  but  by  Oharles  G.  Leland  (Philadelphia,  1856) ;  the 
little  to  Heine's  credit,  and  involved  him  in  a  ^'  Book  of  Songs,"  by  J.  £.  Wallis  ^ndon, 
duel  with  the  husband  of  a  virtuous  and  high-  1856) ;  the  "  Poems  of  Heine,  complete,  trans- 
minded  lady  who  was  stigmatized  in  ^e  book  lated  in  the  Original  Metres,"  by  Edgar  Alfred 
as  having  entertained  illicit  relations  with  B6rne.  Bowring  (London,  1859). 
About  1841  Heine  was  married  to  **MathUde,"  HEINECCIUS,  Johakn  Gottueb,  a  German 
of  whom  he  often  speaks  tenderly  in  his  writ-  jurist,  born  in  Eisenberg,  Saxony,  Sept.  21, 
ings.  In  1843  he  paid  his  last  visit  to  Ger-  1681,  died  in  Halle,  Aug.  81,  1741.  He  was 
many  to  see  his  mother  (who  died  in  Hamburg,  educated  at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  where  he  became 
Sept.  8, 1859,  aged  88),  for  whom  he  maintained  professor  of  philosophy  in  1710,  and  of  law  in 
to  the  last  the  warmest  affection.  His  public  1721.  He  afterward  removed  to  Fraukfort-on- 
bitterness  and  literary  cruelties  were  in  strange  the-Oder,  and  there  filled  the  chair  of  law  till 
contrast  witli  his  personal  good  qualities.  He  1788,  when  he  returned  to  Halle,  and  resuming 
was  generous,  even  self-sacrificing,  especially  to  his  former  ofilce,  held  it  till  his  death.  The 
poor  literary  men,  and  during  the  cholera  risked  works  of  Heinecdus  are  very  numerous  and  of 
nis  life  by  remaining  to  nurse  a  sick  cousin.  In  great  value  to  the  legal  student.  A  collective 
1847  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  spinal  com-  edition  of  them  was  published  at  Geneva  under 
plaint^  which  tormented  him  almost  without  the  title  of  Opera  ai  UfmeTWfm  Jurupruden^ 
cessation  untU  his  death.  By  his  own  request  tiam,  Fhiloiophiam,  et  Literae  Humanioree 
all  religious  rites  \&'ere  omitted  at  his  ftineraL  Fortinentia  (9  vols.  4to.,  1769). 
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HEINECSEN,  Osbxsiiah  BMnmca^  s  pre-  oonsisting  ]^rindpa]l7  of  problems  in  obess  and 

cocious  child  of  Lnbeok^^  who  could  speftk  at  acenes  turning  on  the  game ;  and  thiB  by  Milde- 

theageof  10  months,  recite  the  principal  events  gard  von  Mohenthaly  the  conclusion  of  Ardin- 

of  the  Old  Testament  2  months  afterward,  and  ghello.  In  addition  to  the  above,  he  wrote  Sinn- 

who  had  committed  to  memory  the  history  of  gediehts  (Halberstadt,  1771),  and  translations  of 

antianity  when  little  over  2  years  old,  beside  the  ^^  Orlando"  of  Ariosto,  and  of  the  *'Jerusa- 

speaking  fluently  Latin  and  French.    The  child  lem  Delivered." 

died  in  1725,  before  it  had  attained  the  age  of  6.  HEINSIUS,  Antokius,  grand  pensionary  of 

HEINEFETT^  Sabinb,  a  German  singer,  Holland,  born  in  1641,  died  at  the  Hague,  Aug. 
born  in  Mentz  in  1805,  has  performed  with  18,  1720.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  con- 
great  success  iu  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  fidential  agent  of  Prince  William  III.  of  Orange 
Her  sister  Claba,  married  to  Mr.  Stdckel,  was  and  during  40  years  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
also  a  woman  of  flue  vocal  abilities,  but  became  Dutch  politics.  When  William  after  the  peace 
a  lunatic,  and  died  in  the  Yienna  asylum,  Feb.  of  Kimeguen  sent  him  to  Paris  to  maintain 
2S,  1857.  The  youngest  sister,  Kathinka,  made  his  claim  to  the  territory  of  Orange,  and  the 
her  d^but  in  Paris  in  1840,  was  engaged  at  liberties  of  the  Calvinists  there,  he  spoke  so 
the  Brussels  opera  in  1842,  but  became  unpop-  freely  to  Louvois  that  the  minister  threatened 
ular  there  in  consequence  of  a  duel  which  had  him  with  the  Bastile.  After  William  became 
originated  between  two  young  Parisian  law-  king  of  England  (1C89),  Heinsius  managed  for 
vers  while  supping  at  her  house,  and  which  the  king,  and  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  the 
had  ended  fatdly  for  one  of  them.  6he  retired  affiiirs  of  Holland,  and  was  instrumental  in  ren- 
from  the  stage  in  1857,  and  settled  at  Freiburg,  dering  the  states-general  favorable  to  friendly  ac- 
Baden,  where  £^e  died  Dec.  20, 1858.  tion  with  England.  The  celebrated  grand  alliance 

HEINIGEE,  Samuel,  a  German  teacher  of  onthesubJectoftheSpanish  succession,  between 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  born  at  Nautzschutz,  near  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  England,  Prussia. 
Weissenfels,  Prussia,  April  10,  1729,  died  in  and  Denmark,  Holland,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
Leipsic,  April  30,  1790.  (See  Dsap  and  Dumb,  the  elector  of  Hanover,  against  Louis  XIY.  and 
vol.  vi.  p.  501.)  He  published  10  works,  the  Philip  Y.,  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
greater  part  of  them  having  reference  to  the  ertionsofthe  grand  pensionary.  The  defeats  of 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  though  2  or  8  were  Blenheim  (1704),  Kamillies,  and  Turin  (1706), 
on  theological  topics.  with  their  results,  compelled  Louis  XIY.  to  open 

HEINBOTII,  JoHAiTN  Chbistian  Frisdbioh  negotiations.  He  made  overtures  to  Holland ; 
August,  a  German  physician  and  writer  on  but  Heinsius  answered  that  the  Hollanders  were 
psychology,  born  in  Leipsic,  Jan.  17, 1773,  died  inseparably  bound  to  their  allies,  and  exacted 
there,  Oct.  26, 1843.  He  studied  both  theology  as  a  preliminary  condition  the  recognition  of  the 
and  medicine,  and  after  practising  the  latter  right  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
profession  was  appointed  in  1812  to  the  chair  cession.  To  this  France  refused  to  accede;  the 
of  psychical  therapeutics  in  the  university  of  war  was  continued  disastrously  for  her,  and  in 
Leipsic,  and  in  practice  devoted  himself  to  cur«  1709  her  application  was  renewed,  and  met  with 
ing  the  insane.  His  general  theory  was  that  the  same  response.  Louis  XIY.  now  consented 
mental  aberration,  passion,  and  vice  originate  to  treat  on  this  basis,  and  negotiations  were  com- 
principally  in  a  badly  conducted  life,  and  can  menced ;  but  the  allies  demanding  still  greater 
only  be  perfectly  cured  by  a  complete  moral  re-  sacrifices,  he  renewed  the  war,  and  after  the  do- 
form.  He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  feat  of  Malplaquet  (1709)  conferences  were  again 
-works  on  psychology,  insaniW,  &c.  opened  at  the  castle  of  Gertruydenbur^  and  con- 

HEINSE,  JoHANH  Jakob  Wilheuc,  a  German  tinned  unsuccessfully  for  4  months,  Heinsius  ob- 

author,  born   in  Langewiesen,  Schwarzburg-  stinatelv  adhering  to  his  terms.    France,  every- 

Sondershausen,  in  1T46,  died  in  Mentz,  June  22,  where  beaten,  was  in  sreat  danger  when,  in 

1803.    His  first  publication  was  a  very  free  1711,  Queen  AJmeofEngland  dismissed  her  whig 

translation  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  followed  by  ministry,  displaced  Marlborough,  and  secretly 

Zaidiany  an  apotheosis  of  the  voluptuous  and  ofi^ered  peace  to  Louis  XIY.    The  congress  of 

beautiful  in  ai't,  in  the  form  of  Lais  the  Greek  Utrecht,  Jon.  12,  1712.  resulted  in  England^s 

courtesan.  Heinse  defended  himself  against  the  ceasing  hostilities,  but  Prince  Eugene,  the  Han- 

charge  of  indecency,  while  Goethe,  impressed  overians,  and  the  Dutch  persevered  in  the  war, 

by  tne  extraordinary  merit  of  Laidion,  apart  and  took  Quesnoy,  July  3.    The  defeat  of  the 

from  its  immorality,  paoised  it  highly.    In  1776  allies  at  Denain  (July  24)  changed  the  whole 

he  left  Gleim  to  accompany  Jacobi  to  DOssel-  state  of  the  war.    In  a  few  days  several  im- 

doil^  whom  he  there  assisted  in  editing  a  peri-  portant  places  were  recaptured,  and  armistices 

odical  entitled  IrU.    After  living  for  some  time  were  separately  concluded  with  England  (Aug. 

in  Italy  in  pursuit  of  art  and  pleasure,  in  1782  19)  and  Portugal  (Kov,  7).    Yet  notwithstand- 

he  went  with  the  artist  Eobel  to  Naples,  and  ing  these  reverses,  Heinsius  resisted  with  all 

returned  with  Angelica  Kauffmann  to  Rome,  his  characteristic   firmness,  doing  all   in  his 

Travelling  to  Gennany,  principally  on  foot,  he  power  to  prevent  a  general  peace.    In  spite  of 

became  librarian  to  tlie  elector  of  Mentz,  and  his  efforts,  one  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at 

published  the  famous  romance  of  ArdingheUo.  Utrecht  (April  11, 1713),  but  the  signature  of 

This  was  sacoeeded  by  Ajuutoiia^  a  romance  Heinsius  was  the  last  affixed.    It  is  said  that 
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some  days  after  the  stgniDg  Helnaios  was  at-  pnrohaae,  and  whatever  taking  is  not  by  descent 

taoked  at  the  Hague  by  a  pestilential  disease  is  by  purchase.    But  the  law  itself  makes  a 

then  greatly  dreaded.    To  avoid  giving  an  alarm  concession  in  favor  of  wills,  from  its  desire  to 

which  ninst  have  had  fearful  results,  Heinsius  carry  the  will  of  the  deceased  into  effect,  and 

kept  his  malady  a  secret,  with  the  most  stoical  will  construe  the  word  heir  as  having  the 

patience,  so  that  none  knew  of  it  except  Count  broader  meaning  of ''  successor,*'  if  the  mani- 

Staremberg,  the  imperial  ambassador,  and  his  fest  intention  of  the  testator  reauires  it    And 

physician.    He  died  7  years  later,  as  vigorous  even  out  of  wills,  the  exact  tecnnical  meaning 

vx  mind  and  body  as  most  men  at  40.  of  the  word  is  sometimes  disregarded  in  the 

HEINSIUS,  Dakisl,  a   Dutch    philologist,  United  States,  ifjnstice  requires  that  it  should  be. 

Eoet,  and  critic,  bom  in  Ghent  in  1580,  died  in  Strictly,  the  heir  takes  only  the  real  estate ;  the 
eyden,  Feb.  25,  1665.  Ho  was  educated  at  personals  go  to  an  administrator  or  execntor,  and 
the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  succeeded  are  distributed  by  him  to  the  next  of  kin.  It  is 
Joseph  Scaliger  as  professor  of  politics  and  his-  even  now  a  common  way  of  expressing  that  a 
tory.  In  1618  he  acted  as  secretary  to  the  thing  is  real  and  not  personal  (as  is  a  fixture 
synod  of  Dort,  having  previously  distinguished  which  must  not  be  removed  from  the  land)  by 
himself  in  Uie  theological  controversies  of  the  saying  that  it  goes  to  the  heir  and  not  to  the  ad- 
day.  He  was  a  man  of  exteusive  learning,  ministrator.  In  the  Roman  civil  law,  the  word 
g'eat  industry,  and  correct  taste  and  judgment,  hares,  which  we  translate  heir,  meant  what  this 
is  editions  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  word  does  with  us  in  common  use,  that  is,  any 
classics  rendered  him  famous  over  Europe.  He  one  called  to  the  suocesdon,  by  blood,  devise,  or 
was  the  author  of  two  tragedies  entitled  Attria-  bequest ;  and  whether  the  propertv  to  which  he 
eu*  and  Serodei  Infantunda;  of  a  poem  in  4  succeeds  be  fixed  or  movable. — An  Heib  Ap- 
books  styled  De  Contemptu  Mortis  ;  and  of  vari-  parent  Is  one  who  must  be  the  heir  if  he  sur« 
ous  other  valuable  works. — ^Nioolaas,  son  of  the  vive  the  *owner,  as  the  eldest  son  in  England, 
preceding,  a  Dutch  poet,  born  in  Leyden,  July  or  all  the  children  in  the  United  States.  But 
29,  1620,  died  at  the  Hague,  Oct.  7,  1681.  He  the  phrase  ^'  heir  apparent'*  is  not  strictly  appli- 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  cable  here.  In  England,  the  birth  of  a  younger 
city.  In  1642  he  visited  Enghmd.  In  1649  he  son  cannot  affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  of 
went  to  Sweden  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  the  eldest  son,  for  they  are  fixed,  and  he  alone 
from  Queen  Christina,  and  settled  at  Stock-  can  be  heir  by  descent.  But  in  this  country  the 
holm,  where  he  remained  till  his  father's  death  younger  son  has  an  equal  ri^ht  with  an  elder 
in  1655.  His  latter  days  were  unhappy,  and  son;  and  therefore  the  exclusive  right  of  inher- 
passed  for  the  most  part  in  his  native  land,  itance  can  never  be  fixed  in  any  children  living. 
He  like  his  father  published  editions  of  jseveral  — ^An  Hsm  Pbbsumptivb  is  one  who,  if  things 
classics,  and  was  the  author  of  various  Latin  do  not  change,  will  be  the  heir  at  the  death  of 
poems  whose  style  is  so  sweet  that  he  was  called  the  owner,  as  the  elder  son  of  a  deceased  bro- 
by  his  contemporaries  the  *^  swan  of  Holland."  ther  in  England,  or  all  the  children  of  a  brodier 

HEINSIUS,  Otto   Fbiedbioh  Thsodob,  a  in  the  United  States,  where  the  owner  has  no 

German  philological  writer,  bom  in  Berlin  in  children ;  for  they  will  be  heirs  if  he  dies  with-* 

1770,  died  May  19,  1849.    He  was  one  of  the  out  issue.    As  an  heir  presumptive  may  lose 

most  eminent  successors  ofAdelung  in  the  study  his  heirship  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  he 

of  the  German  language  and  grammar.     His  does  not  become  an  heir  apparent  so  long  as 

principal  works  are,  Deutsche  ^praMehre  (5th  this  change  is  legally  probable,  although  physi- 

od.  under  the  title  of  Teut,  1885),  and  Kleine  caUy  or  naturally  impossible.    Thus  the  nephew 

deutsehe  ^praehlehre  (18th  ed.  1884).    He  is  of  the  owner  can  never  be  his  heir  apparent, 

also  the  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  the  however  aged  or  feeble  or  near  to  death  the 

Gottingcn  union  of  poets  (Der  Bardenhairiy  8d  owner  may  be ;  for  in  contemplation  of  law  it  is 

ed.  1840),  and  of  a   Geschiehte  der  deutsehen  always  possible  that  a  son  may  be  bom  to  him, 

Literatur  (5tb  ed.  1882).  who  would  be  an  heir  apparent,  and  who  would 

HEIR  (Lat.  7ueres\  in  law,  one  entitled  by  de-  therefore  supersede  an  heir  presumptive, 

scent  and  right  of  blood  to  hmds,  tenements,  or  HELOEL-SZTERSZTTN,  Antoni  ZTOMUirr, 

other  hereditaments.    Hence  it  is  an  ancient  a  Polish  writer  on  law,  bom  in  Cracow  in  1808. 

apophthegm,  tibat "  God  only  can  make  an  heir."  He  studied  at  Cracow  and  in  Germany,  fought 

ifothing  is  more  common  &au  to  hear  that  A  for  the  independence  of  Poland  in  1881,  com- 

purposes  to  make,  or  has  made,  B  his  heir,  menced  in  1838  a  series  «€  lectures  on  law  at  the 

but  this  is  a  mere  mistake,  or  rather  inaccuracy,  university  of  his  native  city,  founded  and  from 

A  may  make  whom  he  will  his  devisee,  and  1886  to  1837  edited  the  Cracow  Kwartalnih 

this  devisee  may  take  the  same  estate  he  would  Nauhotoy  Q^  Scientific  Quarterly  Review''),  and 

take  if  he  were  heir ;  but  he  cannot  take  it  in  was  subsequently  appointed  ordinary  professor 

the  same  way.    The  heir  would  take  by  de-  of  law  at  the  university.    He  is  the  author  of 

scent,  and  only  he  can  so  take ;  he  may  be  dis^  various  works  on  Judicial  subjects, 

inherited,  but  his  right  of  blood  cannot  be  HELDER,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of  Hoi- 

transferred,  and  therefore  the  devisee  takes  only  land,  at  the  K.  extremity  of  the  province  of 

bv  purchase ;  for  in  law  there  are  but  two  ways  K.  Holland,  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Amsterdam ; 

or  taking  land,  one  by  desoenli  and  the  other  by  pop.  8,000.   From  an  obscure  fishing  village  Na- 
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poleon  L  converted  this  place  into  a  foTinm  oi  hy  Hdena,  as  his  sole  heir.  Oonstantine,  on 
the  first  rank,  capable  of  containing  a  garrison  assnming  the  purple  (806),  brought  his  mother 
of  10,000  men.  Its  batteries  command  at  once  to  reside  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Treves,  load- 
the  entrance  to  the  Znjder  Zee  and  that  of  the  ed  her  with  honora,  gave  her  the  title  of  An- 
harbor  of  the  ship  canal  at  NienweDiep.  It  gusta,  and  conferred  her  name  npon  several 
is  connected  with  Amsterdam  bj  a  canal  60  m.  cities  of  the  empire.  Whether  she  was  a  Chris- 
long,  125  feet  broad,  and  21  feet  deep,  naviga-  tian  hj  birth  or  became  one  by  conversion  is 
ble  bjr  large  vessels.    The  port  and  coasts  are  unknown.    She  erected  and  endowed  a  number 

Srotected  from  the  aggressions  ci  the  ocean  by  of  churches,  and  at  the  age  of  79  made  a  pil- 
ikes,  one  of  which  is  6  m.  long,  and  40  feet  grimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  die  discovered  the 
broad,  and  has  an  excellent  road  on  its  summit,  supposed  true  cross.  (See  Oboss.)  She  died  in 
HELEN,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  and  the  most  the  arms  of  her  son,  and  her  body  was  carried 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Her  parentage  is  to  Rome,  where  a  mausoleum  was  raised  to  her. 
variously  assigned  to  Jupiter  and  Leda,  the  wife  HELGOLAND^  or  Hkuoolahd  (i.  s.,  "  Holy 
of  Eing  Tyndareus,  to  Jupiter  and  Nemesis,  Land ;"  Dan.  heUige^  Swed.  kelgoy  to  sanctify), 
andtoTyndareos  and  Leda.  According  to  a  an  island  in  the  German  ocean,  belonging  to 
well  known  fable,  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  swan  Great  Britain ;  lat  of  iU  lighthouse,  W  IV  84'' 
visited  Leda,  ^ho  brought  forth  two  eggs^  from  N.,  long.  7°  58'  18"  K ;  pop.  2,400.  HelsoUnd 
one  of  which  came  Helen  and  from  tne  other  is  of  a  triansnlar  shape,  about  a  mile  in  length 
Pollux.  Before  Helen  was  10  years  of  age  she  from  N.  to  S.  and  i  of  a  mUe  in  breadth  firom 
was  carried  off  by  Theseus,  who  concealed  her  £.  to  W.  It  was  formerly  much  broader,  but 
at  AphidnsB,  under  the  care  of  his  mother  the  action  of  the  sea  is  continually  wearing 
^thra.  Her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux  re-  away  the  island.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
leased  her.  and  carried  her  back  to  Sparta  with  century  a  portion  was  actually  separated  from 
iBthra  as  her  slave.  She  now  had  suitors  from  the  main  island,  and  is  now  known  as  Sandy 
an  parts  of  Greece,  among  whom  was  Ulysses,  island.  Helgc^and  is  distant  100  m.  from  Ham- 
By  the  advice  of  this  hero  Tyndareus  left  the  burg,  and  86  m.  from  the  month  of  the  Elbe, 
choice  to  Helen,  and  she  accepted  Menelaus,  to  The  highest  part  of  the  island,  its  western  side,  is 
whom  she  bore  Hermione,  and  according  to  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Helgoland  is  supposed 
some  Nicostratus  also.  Three  years  after  this  to  have  been  the  island  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
marriage  she  was  seduced  by  Paris^  the  son  of  where  the  German  goddess  Hertha  was  wor- 
Priam,  and  fled  with  him  to  Troy.  The  Gre-  shipped.  St,  Willibrod  preached  Christianity 
cian  princes,  in  accordance  with  an  oath  which  there  in  the  7th  century,  and  gave  it  its  present 
they  had  taken  when  suitors  together  at  the  name.  In  1714  it  was  taken  from  the  duke  of 
court  of  Tvndareus,  took  up  arms  to  restore  to  Schleswig-Holstein  by  the  Banes,  who  kept 
Menelaus  his  wife,  and  the  Trojsn  war  was  po«ession  of  it  till  1807,  when  it  was  captured 
the  consequence.  J?aris  was  killed  during  the  ny  the  English,  for  whose  fleets  it  served  as  a 
siege,  and  Helen  then  married  Deipbobus,  an-  station  during  the  war  with  France,  and  as  a 
ot^er  son  of  Priam ;  but  when  the  city  was  token,  depot  for  their  manufisctures,  whence  they  were 
she  treacherously  introduced  the  Greeks  into  smuggled  into  Germany.  The  inhabitants  are 
his  chamber  in  order  to  appease  Menelaus.  She  descended  from  the  Friealanders,  and  speak  the 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  received  her  first  bus-  Frisian  language  and  the  low  German.  The 
band's  forgiveness.  When  Menelaus  died  she  men  are  m^y  fishermen  and  pilots,  and  leave 
was  driven  into  exile  by  Nicostratus  and  Mega-  nearly  all  domestic  and  agricultural  labor  to  the 
penthes,  and  retired  to  Khodes,  where  the  queen  women.  The  trading  part  of  the  population  are 
of  that  island,  Polyxo,  whose  husband  Tl^>ole-  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  mainland  of  Grer- 
mus  had  been  killed  in  t^e  Trojan  war,  caused  many.  The  annual  value  of  the  fisheries  ia 
her  to  be  seized  while  bathing,  tied  to  a  tree,  £5,000.  The  chief  products  are  haddocks  and 
and  strangled.  The  Rhodians  commemorated  excellent  lobsters,  which  are  conveyed  to  Ham- 
the  murder  by  a  temple  raised  to  Helena  Dtr^  burg  and  Bremen,  whence  they  are  carried  into 
dritu^  or  Hden  tied  to  a  tree.  The  Spartans  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  islanders  own 
honored  her  as  a  goddess,  and  built  a  temple  to  100  small  fishing  vessels  and  several  larger  ones, 
her  honor  at  Therapne,  which  had  the  power  which  make  voyages  to  England  and  the  Baltic 
of  conferring  beauty  upon  all  ugly  women  who  ports.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  grain  and  vege- 
entered  it.  tables  are  raised,  though  most  of  the  land  is 
HELENA,  Sahtt.  See  Saiitt  Hblkna.  devoted  to  the  sustenance  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
HELENA,  Sahst,  wife  of  the  emperor  Con-  which  are  fed  on  fish  in  winter.  There  are  a 
stantius  Chlorus  and  motJier  of  CSonstantine  few  trees  and  2  or  8  springs  on  the  island,  but 
the  Great,  born  in  Drepanum  (Helenopolis),  most  of  the  people  depend  on  rain  for  their  sup- 
Bithynia,  in  247,  died  in  Nicomedia  in  827.  ply  of  water.  The  English  keep  a  lieutenant- 
She  was  probably  of  obscure  parentage,  though  governor  an^  a  garrison  here,  but  levy  no  taxes, 
some  h'lstorians  pretend  that  she  was  a  British  and  do  not  interfere  with  ^e  internal  govern- 
princess.  When  her  husband  was  made  Csssar  ment  of  the  island,  which  is  managed  by  local 
m  292,  he  put  her  away  and  espoused  Theodora,  macistrates  and  a  municipal  connciL — See 
step-daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximian.  but  in  *' Heligoland,  an  Historical  and  Geogn^ical 
lus  will  he  acknowledged  Constanline,  nis  son  Description  of  that  Island,  its  Ancient  For- 
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tones  and  Present  Opportunities  as  a  British  amonnt  of  displacement  of  the  parts  of  the  ob- 

Colony,''  bj  William  Bell,  Ph.  D.  (London,  Jectglass  measures  the  diameter  of  the  sun. 

1866).  HELI0P0LI8  (Gr.,  city  of  the  sun),  called 

HELIACAL  (Gr.  ifXtaxof,  solar).    In  astrono-  in  old  Egyptian  Our  and  Rb-ei,  in  Hebrew  Bbth- 

my,  the  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  its  rising  just  8hemesh,  and  by  the  modern  inhabitants  Mata- 

before  sunrise ;  the  heliacal  setting  is  setting  sbbtsh,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt, 

Just  after  sunset.  below  the  6.  E;  point  of  the  delta,  on  the  E.  side 

HELIADE,  John,  a  Wallachian  poet,  born  at  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Kile,  near  the  canal 
Tergoyitza  about  1801,  was  educated  at  Bncha-  which  connected  that  river  with  the  Red  sea, 
rest.  At  an  early  age  he  made  transUtions  from  distant  about  6  m.  N.  E.  from  the  site  of  mod- 
Voltaire's  and  Lamartine's  poetical  works,  and  em  Cairo.  From  the  remotest  epoch  it  was  re- 
eventually  gained  a  foremost  place  among  the  nowned  for  its  temples  and  priesthood.  It  was 
regenerators  of  the  Roumanian  language  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the 
literature,  and  among  the  poets  of  his  country  sun,  and  also  of  the  sacred  bull  Mnevis ;  and 
by  his  heroic  drama  '^Hlrcea''  (1844),  and  by  the  legends  of  the  wonderful  bird  phcsnix  cen- 
his  national  poem  '^Michael  the  Brave,"  of  tred  about  it.  Its  priests  were  the  most  learned 
which  the  first  two  cantos  appeared  in  1846.  in  the  land,  and  so  important  that  they  sent 
In  1881  he  founded  a  national  journal,  which  one  third  of  the  whole  number  of  deputies  to 
was  suppressed  in  1848.  Taking  part  in  the  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  rharaohs 
revolution  of  that  year,  he  became  a  member  of  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Those  belong- 
the  provisional  government.  After  its  down-  ing  to  each  temple  were  organized  among  them- 
ikll,  in  Sept  18&,  he  fled  to  Transl^ania  and  selves  with  great  exactness,  and  the  ofiice  of 
thence  to  Paris,  and  afterward  resided  in  the  the  high  priest,  who  was  one  of  the  first  persons 
island  of  Chios,  occupied  with  th^  completion  of  of  the  state,  was  hereditary.  The  Hebrew  Jo- 
*^  Michael  the  Brave,"  until  1854,  when  he  was  seph  married  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
sent  by  the  Turkish  government  to  the  camp  of  these  high  priests.  The  Heliopolite  priests  were 
Omar  Pasha,  in  whose  company  he  returned  to  the  usual  resort  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 
Bucharest.  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.    Solon, 

HELIANTHU8.    See  Sukflowibk.                ■  Thales,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato  all  studied  under 

HELICON,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  between  them ;  and  when  Strabo  visited  the  place  (24 

Lake  Copals  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.    It  is  the  B.  C.)  he  was  shown  the  halls  which  Plato  was 

most  fertile  mountain  of  Greece,  and  produces  said  to  have  occupied  for  18  years.    After  hav- 

the  greatest  number  of  trees  and  riirubs.    It  was  \ne  been  for  ages  a  sort  of  university  city,  Helio- 

esteemed  the  favorite  abode  of  the  muses,  to  polls  had  much  declined  as  early  as  the  invasion 

whom  the  epithet  Heliconian  is  frequently  ap-  of  Cambyses  (525  B.  C),  and  was  a  city  of  ruins 

plied  by  the  classic  poets.    Above  Ascra  was  a  when  visited  by  Strabo.    Abdallatif,  an  Arab 

grove  sacred  to  the  muses,  and  not  far  distant  physician  of  the  12th  century,  described  among 

the  famous  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which  was  its  ruins  colossal  figures  in  stone,  standing  or 

believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it  sitting,  and  more  than  80  cubits  in  height 

HEUODORUS,  a  Greek  romance  writer,  There  now  remains  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 

bom  in  Emesa,  Syria,  flourished  in  the  4th  cen-  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  whose 

tury  A.  D.    In  his  latter  days  he  became  a  date  is  fixed  at  about  2000  B.  C,  and  which  is 

Christian,  and  bishop  of  Tricoa  in  Theesaly,  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  known  specimen 

where  he  introduced  the  regulation  that  every  of  Egyptian  sculpture;  there  are  also  some  frag- 

priest  should  be  deposed  who  did  not  repudiate  ments  of  sphinxes  and  of  a  colossal  statue  which 

his  wife.    His  famous  romance,  entitled  jEthi-  adorned  tne  ancient  temple  of  the  sun.    Fear 

cpica^  was  written  in  early  life.    It  consists  of  the  hamlet  of  Matnreeyeh,  which  occupies  a  part 

10  books,  and  treats  of  the  loves  and  adventures  of  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  Eleber  gained  a  vic- 

of  Theagenesand  Charidea.    Its  style  is  simple  tory  over  Turkish  troops,  March  20,  1800. 

and  elegant.    Translations  of  it  now  exist  in  all  HELIOS  (Sol),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god 

the  European  languages,  but  before  the  16th  cen-  of  the  sun,  the  son  of  Hyperion  and  Thea,  and 

tury  its  very  exbtence  was  unknown  to  Europe,  the  brother  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Eos  (Aurora). 

The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  pub-  Helios  gave  light  both  to  gods  and  to  men.  He 

lished  at  Paris  in  1804  in  2  vols.  8vo.  rose  in  the  east  from  Oceanus,  ascended  to  the 

HELIOGABALUS.    See  Elaoabaltts.  highest  point  in  the  heavens,  and  then  descend- 

HELI0M£T£R(Gr.i7X(0f,  the  sun,  and /xcrpov,  ing  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  west,  and  re- 
measure),  an  instrument  to  measure  the  diam-  turned  to  Oceanus.  He  had  two  magnificent 
eter  of  the  sun,  or  other  small  arc  in  tiie  heavens,  palaces,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west, 
Several  instruments  for  this  purpose  of  difiTerent  where  he  sat  enthroned  surrounded  by  minis- 
kinds  receive  this  name,  but  it  is « now  usually  tering  Hone.  The  horses  which  drew  the  cha- 
anplied  to  a  telescope  whose  object  glass  is  di-  riot  in  which  he  made  his  daily  journey  were 
vmed  into  two  parts,  capable  of  sliding  by  each  pastured  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  and  the 
other,  so  that  one  may  be  directed  to  one  edge  golden  boat  in  which  he  voyaged  nightly  from 
of  the  sun,  while  the  other  is  directed  to  the  the  west  to  the  east  was  the  work  of  UephsQStus 
opposite  edge.  Two  images  of  the  sun  will  thus  (Vulcan).  Helios  was  the  god  who  saw  and 
be  formed,  tangent  to  each  other,  and  the  heard  every  thing.    Thus  he  was  able  to  reveal 
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to  Hepbrastiui  the  infidelity  of  Aphrodite  (Ye*  pelogo  and  in  Qreeoe  is  fonnd  the  JET.  tHknan. 

nns),  and  to  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  abduction  of  with  a  very  Tillous  stem,  woolly  leaves,  and 

her  daughter.    The  island  of  Sicilj  was  saored  large  white  flowers  havinff  yellow  eyes.    The 

to  him,  and  he  there  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  geons  heliotropium  or  tarraole  contains  more 

herds  of  oxen,  which  never  increased  or  dimin-  than  80  species^  natives  of  the  wanner  regions 

ished  in  namber,  and  which  were  tended  by  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    The  European  helio- 

his  daughters,  Phsdtusa  and  Lampetia.    In  later  trope  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 

times  Helios  was  frequently  confounded  with  Pliny  and  Diosoorides  asserting  that  its  flowers 

Apollo,  though  originally  they  were  quite  dis-  turned  toward  the  sun,  whence  its  generic  name, 

tinct  divinities,    ianong  the  Greeks,  however.  It  was  however  called  ^aerrutaria  by  the  Latins, 

this  identification  was  never  fully  carried  out;  from  the  notion  that  its  expressed  juice  mixed 

for  no  Hellenic  poet  ever  made  Apollo  to  ride  with  salt  was  excellent  in  curing  warts.    The 

in  the  chariot  of  Helios.     Temples  of  Helios  flowers  of  the  sweet-ecented  kinds  are  largely 

existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  early  period,  and  used  by  the  perfumers,  and  their  other  proper- 

subsequently  we  find  his  worship  established  in  ties  seem  to  be  merely  mucilaginous  and  astrin* 

Corinth,  Argos,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  vari-  gent    The  cultivation  of  the  heliotropes  is  easy, 

ous  other  pkoes.    The  sacrifices  offered  to  htm  To  grow  them  successfully,  heat,  moisture,  and 

were  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  white  a  plentiful  supply  of  stimulating  manures  are 

horses,  and  honey.    Among  the  animals  sacred  needed.    Some  writers  have  recommended  the 

to  him,  the  cock  was  preeminent.    Helios  was  elevated  temperature  of  the  stove  or  hothouse 

usually  represented  as  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  for  the  Peruvian  heliotrope ;  and  they  are  fonnd 

by  4  horses,  to  flower  best  when  the  plants  are  set  in  the 

HELIOSCOPE.    See  Telesoofb.  warmest  parts  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they 

HELIOTROPE  (Gr.  AXcor,  the  sun,  and  rpnr^  can  be  exposed  to  the  sun  and  Kght. 

to  turn),  an  instrument  mvented  by  Gauss  about  HELIX  (Gr.  cXt(,  a  whorl  or  ooil),  in  arohi- 

1821,  and  used  to  enable  surveyors  to  trans-  tectnre,  a  spiral  winding  around  a  central  axis, 

mit  signals  of  reflected  light  from  one  station  to  according  to  some  authorities  without  approach- 

another,  and  readily  to  discern  tliose  transmit-  in^  it,  in  which  case  it  would  be  designated  a 

ted.    It  b  used  abroad  in  geodetic  surveys;  in  spiral.    The  little  volutes  under  the^owers  of 

the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  coast  the  Corinthian  capital  are  also  called  helice8.r- 

snrvey.    In  illustration  of  Its  power,  it  is  sud  In  conchology,  a  genus  of  the  familv  heUcid/B^ 

that  a  mirror  one  inch  square  is  visible  8  miles  of  the  order  gasteropoda.    The  family  includes 

off  in  average  sunny  weather,  and  shows  as  a  the  genera  of  land  snails,  numbering  17  in 

brilliant  star  at  a  distance  of  2  miles.  Pfeiffer's  monograph ;  but  their  various  syno- 

HELIOTROPE  {heliotropium^  Linn.),  a  per-  nymes  enumers^  in  the  same  work  are  no  leas 

ennial  plant,  with  vanilla-scented  blossoms,  be-  than  830,  and  Dr.  Albers  of  Berlin  has  added 

longing  to  the  natural  order  horaginaeea.    The  to  these  100  new  generic^  ntanes.    The  shell  of 

species  most  conunon  and  the  most  in  repute  the  whole  family  is  distinguished  for  its  sice, 

is  M,  Fenmanum,  with  a  woody  stem,  oblong  being  ci4>able  of  containing  the  entire  animal ; 

wrinkled  leaves  of  a  pale  green  color,  and  ter^  it  is  provided  with  an  epiphragm  gp  layer  of 

minal,  branching  flower  stalks.   The  flowers  are  hardened  mucus,  by  which  tlie  aperture  is  dosed 

small,  but  they  grow  compactly  together  in  the  during  hibernation.    The  head  of  the  animal  is 

spikes.     The  corolla  is  intersected  at  its  mouth  provided  with  4  tentacles,  the  upper  and  longer 

with  flne  folds,  and  is  of  a  purple-lilac  color,  pair  having  eye  specks  at  their  summits.  Some 

with  a  greenish  white  throat.    Cuttings  taken  spedes  of  the  genus  helix,  of  which  above  1,200 

from  the  young  branches  readily  grow,  and  come  are  known,  are  found  wherever  trees  grow; 

soon  into  blossom.     Strong  and  large  plants  they  are  most  abundant  in  calcareous  districts 

may  be  produced  by  training  a  single  stem  to  of  warm,  humid  climates.    The  Neapolitans, 

the  height  of  8  or  4  feet,  and  then  pinching  French,  Swiss,  and  Brazilians  make  use  of  them 

the  top  so  as  to  cause  it  to  throw  out  numer-  for  food.    By  the  Romans  the  R,  ponuUui,  or 

ous  laterals,  which  will  make  a  showy  head,  great  vine  snail,  was  considered  a  delicacy, 

Several  choice  varieties  have  been  raised  by  and  by  great  care  was  fattened  till  it  attained 

sowing  the  seeds,  and  by  other  means  practised  an  extraordinary  size.     As  fossils,  about  60 

by  amateurs.    These  are  chiefly  distinguished  species  are  met  with  in  the  eocene  formation 

by  the  color,  such  as  a  lighter  or  darker  tint  in  in  Europe,  all  of  which  are  extinct    Several 

the  coroUa,  a  yellowish  or  pure  white  Uiroat,  curious  instances  are  recorded  illustrating  the 

technically  called  the  eye  or  the  flower,  or  else  tenacity  of  life  of  these  creatures.    A  specimen 

by  the  greater  dze  of  the  spikes  or  ^  trusses.'*  of  ff,  detertorum  from  Egypt  was  fixed  to  a 

Another  sweet-scented  species  grows  wild  in  tablet  in  the  British  museum^  March  26, 1846 ; 

the  Caucasian  mountains,  known  by  its  her-  on  March  7,  1860,  it  was  observed  that  the 

baceous  stems,  ovate,  fiat-lined,  finely  tomen-  paper  was  discolored,  evidently  from  the  animal 

tose  leaves,  and  its  spreading  calyx ;  it  is  the  having  oome  out  from  the  shell.    It  had,  how- 

^.^unTpivum,  and  is  indigenous  also  to  the  south  ever,  returned,  and  the  aperture  was  closed 

of  Europe.    This  species,  according  to  Prof,  with  the  nsual  glistening  film.    Being  placed  in 

Gray,  has  become  an  adventitious  weed  in  Mary-  warm  water,  it  oecame  lively,  and  so  continued, 

land  and  Virginia.    In  the  islands  of  the  ardii-  —-In  electro-magnetism,  a  helix  is  a  coU  of  wire 
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woond  aronnd  any  body  which  ia  to  be  mag-  and  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  are  said 

netized  by  the  passage  of  the  electric  onrrent  to  have  drank  its  infbsion  for  this  purpose.    It 

through  the  wire.    The  power  is  increased  with  was  also  employed  in  Inanif^  dropsy,  andyari- 

the  number  of  tanTs,  the  wire  beinff  insnlated,  ons  other  affections. — H,f(XMu^  or  beards  foot, 

so  as  to  preyent  lateral  discharge,  by  winding  is  a  perennial  Eoropean  plant  of  extremely  acrid 

cotton  thread  about  it.  properties,  a  powenul  emetic  and  cathartic,  and 

HlCTJ^  MiiXiMiiJAN,  a  Hungarian  astronomer,  long  used  in  Great  Britain  as  a  domestic  remedy 

bom  in  Schemnitz,  May,  15, 1720,  died  in  Vi-  for  worms.    It  has  eyen  been  known  to  cause 

enna,  April  14, 1792.    At  18  years  of  age  he  the  expulsion  of  the  tapeworm. — White  helle- 

entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  1745  bore  is  the  rhizomaof  f)eratruinaUnim^  an  herba- 

was  made  assistant  astronomer  at  the  obsenra-  ceons  plant,  indigenous  to  the  Alps  and  Pyr^n^s, 

tory  in  Vienna  belonging  to  the  order,  and  and  imported  from  Germany.    Its  virtue  resides 

keeper  of  the  museum  of  experimental  philoso-  in  the  alkaloid,  veratrine,  which  imparts  to  it 

phy  recenUy  formed  in  that  city.    In  1751  he  the  properties  of  an  emetic  and  cathartic.    But 

took  holy  orders.    Subsequently  he  filled  the  it  is  so  powerfhl  and  violent  in  its  operation, 

chair  of  mathematics  in  the  college  of  Xlau-  that  its  use  is  now  limited  to  external  applies- 

senburg  in  Transylvania  for  4  years,  and  was  in  tions.    (See  Ybbatrinb.)    It  acts  as  a  general 

1756  appointed  astronomer  and  director  of  the  stimulant  to  the  secretions,  and  diluted  with 

new  observatory  in  Vienna.    In  April,  1768,  at  other  substances  is  found  to  be  a  beneficial  ap- 

the  invitation  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  un-  plication  in  cases  of  gntta  serena,  lethargic  affec- 

dertook  a  journey  to  Varddehuus  in  Lapland  for  tions,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. — ^American 

the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  hellebore  is  the  rhizoma  of  F.  virid^,  or  Indian 

over  the  sun's  disk,  June  8,  1769,  in  which  he  poke,  a  common  plant  in  the  swamps  and 

succeeded  perfectly.   His  chief  work  is  a  series  meadows  of  the  northern  and  middle  ^tes.    It 

of  JS^hemeridUt  commenced  with  JEjphemeridei  resembles  the  European  species  in  its  violent 

Anni  1757  ad  Mnidiainum  Vindoboneniem  Cah  action  as  an  emetic,  and  also  in  stimulating  the 

euli$  d^nitm,  and  continued  by  himself  and  otti-  secretions.    It  acts  powerflilly  upon  the  nervous 

ers  to  the  year  1791  (85  vols.  8vo.,  Vienna).  He  system,  producing  vertigo  and  dimL  sm  of  vision, 

published  a  variety  of  other  astronomical  works,  and  dilating  the  pupils ;  the  pulse  iS  reduced  to 

HELLAS,  and  Hxllenbs,  the  names  applied  86  beats  in  a  minute.    Its  application  is  prin- 

by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  their  country  and  cipallytogout,  neuralgia,  and  rheumatism;  and 

themselves.    (See  Gbbboe.)  it  is  at  present  attracting  much  attention  from 

HELLE,  a  daughter  of  Athamas,  king  of  physicians. 
Thebes,  by  the  goddess  Kephele.    When  her       HELLER.  I.  Josipn,  a  German  historian  of 

brother  Phrixus  was  about  to  be  sacrificed,  the  art,  born  in  Bamberg,  Sept.  22, 1798,  died  there, 

mother  rescued  him,  and  placing  the  two  children  June  4, 1849.    Among  his  principal  works  are : 

on  the  back  of  the  ram  with  the  golden  fieece,  Mtmogrammenlexihm ;    OiicMehte   der   HoU- 

which  she  had  received  from  Mercury,  fled  with  Sehimdekun»t ;   Edndlnteh  f&r   Kvpferstieh- 

them  to  Asia ;  but  between  Sigeum  and  the  Sammler;  and  biographies  of  Lucas  Granach 

Ghersonesus  HeUe  fell  into  the  sea,  and  tlience-  and  Albert  Dttrer.    The  2d  vol.  of  the  latter 

forward  that  part  of  it  into  which  she  had  fallen  work,  in  8  parts,  appeared  in  1827-81,  but  the 

was  called  HellespKontus,  the  sea  of  Helle.  1st  and  8d  vols,  have  not  been  published.    II. 

HELLEBORE,  in  pharmacy,  the  roots  of  the  Kabl  Babtholouaus,  a  natunuist  and  trav- 

various  species  of  the  genus  heUeboruiy  of  the  eller,  bom  in  Moravia  in  1824,  explored  Mex- 

natural  order  ranunculaeea^  and  of  the  e«nx-  ico  for  the  Vienna  horticultural  society,  and 

trum  album  and  F.  viridSy  natural  orderiTM^n-  became  in  1851  professor  of  natand  history  at 

thacea.    The  black  hellebore,  heUeboru*  niger^  Gratz.     He  has  published  Beiieheri^U   ati$ 

is  a  plant  growing  wild  in  the  mountainous  parts  Mexico  (Vienna,  1846),  Eeisen  in  Mexico  (Leip- 

of  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  cultivated  sic,  1858),  and  several  other  works.    lO.  Srs- 

ingardensfor  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  rose-like  phan,  a  composer,  bom   in  Pesth,  May  15, 

flowers,  which  bloom  in  midwinter  and  give  to  1818,  perfectea  his  musical  education  at  Vienna 

the  plant  the  name  of  the  Christmas  rose.    In  and  Augsburg,  and  spent  some  time  in  Paris, 

the  United  States  its  time  of  blooming  is  the  His  principal  compositions  are  for  the  piano, 

spring.    The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  used  forpre-  and  have  gained  for  him  many  admirers,  espe- 

paring  the  extract,  decoction,  or  tincture.    Tney  dally  in  Germany.    His  FensSe$  fugitives^  for 

are  exceedingly  acrid  and  burning  to  the  taste,  the  piano  and  the  violin,  contain  10  pieces, 

,  when  fresh  producing  inflammation  and  even  which  he  composed  in  concert  with  Ernst, 
yesication  on  being  applied  to  the  skin.    The       HELLESPONT  (Gr.  'EXX^enroKror,  sea  of 

extract  is  a  drastic  putative  and  emetic,  but  it  Helle),  in  ancient  geography,  the  narrow  strait 

is  at  present  seldom  prescribed,  except  as  an  (now  the  DardaneUes)  connecting  the  .£g(Ban 

emmenagogue.    Until  the  discovery  of  the  ff»  sea  with  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  and 

orientalie  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  separating  the  Thracian  Ghersonesus  (peninsula 

furnished  the  bkck  hellebore  or  tnelampodium.  of  Crallipoli)  from  Asia  Minor.    (See  Darda- 

a  famous  medicine  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  nsllbs,  and  Hellb.) 
Romans,  who  used  it  in  the  belief  that  it  gave        HELM.    See  Stbesiko  Appabatxts. 
clearness  and  activity  to  tlie  mental  faculties;       HELMERS,  Jan  F^xdbbix,  a  Dutch  poet. 
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bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1767,  died  Feb.  90, 1818.  1116  ahe  was  living  with  her  nnde  Fulbcrt 

,  His  priooipal  work  is  his  national  poem  ^  Hoi*  canon  of  Notre  Dame,  on  the  island  of  the  CKte 

Isnd'*  (Amsterdam,  1812 ;  nev  ed.  1821).    He  in  Paris,  in  a  house  the  last  portions  of  which 

pnhliahed  a  collection  of  his  poems  (2  TolSb,  were   lately  removed.     At  this  time  Pierre 

Amsterdam,  1809-^1^,  and   hb   posthamons  Abelard  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown  as 

writings  appeared  in  Haarlem  in  1814-^5.  a  teacher,  and  Folbert  invited  him  to  complete 

H£LM£T,  a  piece  of  armor  to  protect  the  the  education  of  his  niece.     The  te(icher  and 

head.     Originally,  the  helmet  was  made  of  papU  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  AbeLurd 

leather  or  skin,  fireqnently  strengthened  and  was  compelled  to  conceal  their  mutual  gnilt 

adorned  with  bronze  or  gold,  and  was  some-  by  condacting  his  pupil  to  the  home  of  hb 

times  simply  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  parents  in  Brittany,  where   she  became  the 

without  crest  or  ornament.    These  were  com-  mother  of  a  son.  who  was  christened  lierre 

moniy  used  in  hunting,,  but  the  necessity  of  a  Astrolabe.    Confessing  hb  offence  to  Fulbert, 

stronger  defence  for  the  head  in  war  caused  the  he  offered  to  cancel  it  by  an  immediate  mar- 

introdnoUon  of  metallio  helmets.     From  the  riage,  which  was  performed  in  the  presence  of 

middle  of  the  14Ui  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  several  witnesses^  and  immedbtely  afterward 

century  helmets  were  worn  with  visors,  which  the  couple  were  separated.    H^lobe,  unwilling 

could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will.    Helmets  to  hind^  her  lover's  advancement  in  the  churo^ 

are  still  worn  in  some  services,  especially  by  denied  the  marriage,  and  when  Fnlbert  tried  by 

cavalry  and  artillery  soldiers.  ill  treatment  to  make  her  acknowledge  it,  she 

HELMONT,  John  Baptist  tabt,  a  Belgian  fled  to  Abebrd,  who  placed  her  in  the  convent 

physician  and  chembt,  bom  in  Brusseb  in  1677,  of  Argentenil,  where  she  had  been  educated, 

died  near  Yilvoorden,  Dec.  80, 1644.    He  was  Fulbert  resolved  on  sanguinary  vengeance,  and 

educated  at  Louvain,  and  was  intended  for  the  one  night,  in  company  with  several  rdatives,  he 

church,  but  abandoned  the  study  of  divini^r  for  made  violent  entrance  into  the  house  of  Abe* 

that  of  medidne.    Hb  chemical  skill,  and  hb  lard  and  inflicted  upon  him  a  shameful  mutila- 

aoquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  tion.  In  despair,  Abelard  hastened  to  bury  him* 

I^ta,  gained  him  extensive  practice;  and  so  self  in  the  cloisters  of  St  Denis^  and  H^bise  at 

extraor£nary  were  some  of  hb  cures  considered,  once  took  the  vows  in  the  convent  of  Aroen* 

that  he  was  at  one  time  arrested  and  arraignea  teuil,  of  which  she  soon  became  abbess.    Here 

before  the  inqubition  as  a  dealer  in  roaffid    He  she  remained  for  0  or  10  years,  until  a  decree  of 

was  the  first  to  emplov  the  term  gas  in  Its  mod-  'the  king,  confirmed  by  the  pope,  alienated  the 

em  sense.    He  pubUuied  during  hb  life  several  property  of  this  among  other  convents,  and 

works,  now  of  little  value;  and  hb  posthumous  compelled  the  nuns  to  find  a  retreat  elsewhere, 

works  were  published  in  1648  by  hb  son,  Fran-  The  vacant  oratory  of  the  Paraclete  in  Cham* 

cb  Mercurius  (1618-'99),  author  of  '*  Paradox*  pagne,  where  Abelard  had  for  some  time  lived 

ical  Discoveries  concerning  the  Macrocosm  and  as  a  hermit,  invited  them ;  and  on  the  news  of 

Microcosm"  (London,  1686).  their  misfortane,  it  was  fbrmally  made  over  to 

HELUSTEDT,  or   HBUfsrlDT,  a  fortified  them  by  Abelard,  at  that  time  abbot  of  a  mon* 

town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Branswick,  asteir  in  Brittany,  and  H^oise  became  the  first 

20m.£.fromBrunswick;  pop.  6,600.  Itcontains  of  along  line  of  noble  abbesses.    Smne  years 

5  squares^  2  churehes,  a  town  house,  gymaarium,  later  a  papal  bull  confirmed  the  gift    The  rale 

several  schools,  8  hospitals,  and  an  edifice  which  adopted  by  the  new  convent  was  that  of  St. 

was  an  important  university  until  1809,  when  Benedict;    but  Abelard  became  the  q»iritual 

it  was  abolished.    The  chidT  manufactures  are  adviser  and  the  fiither  confessor  of  his  friend, 

flannel,  hats,  soap,  vinegar,  and  liqueurs.  •  There  and  added  some  statutes  of  his  own  to  the  an* 

is  abo  a  considerable  tnde  in  catUe.  dent  rule.    Only  one  personsl  interview  was 

HELMUND,  or  Hklmxhd  (ana  Mymandery,  held;  but  a  correspondence  arose  which  was 

a  river  of  Afghanistan,  which  rises  between  the  continued  for  several  years,  and  recalled  the 

two  ridges  of  the  Pughman  mountains,  85  m.  davs  of  the  former  passion.    On  the  side  of 

W.  of  Gabool,  at  an  elevation  of  over  11,600  H^obe,  the  letters  brei^ed  the  tgmt  of  love 

feet  above  th^  level  of  the  sea.    After  flowing  refined  and  purified;  and  whatever  the  theme 

S.  W.  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  it  grad*  on  which  she  will  consult  her  friend,  it  is  evi- 

oally  sweeps  round  to  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  and  dent  that  she  cares  more  for  the  testimcoy  of 

entering  the  plain  of  Seistan,  discharges  its  wa-  hb  affection  than  for  the  .mere  word  of  hb  ad- 

ters  by  several  branches  into  the  lake  of  Ha-  vice.    The  death  of  Abelard  took  place  in  1142, 

moon,  or  Zarah.    Its  entire  length  exceeds  400  and  hb  body,  at  the  request  of  H^obe,  was 

in.    The  principal  tributaries  are  the  Kashrood,  transported  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Marcel,  the 

Uigfaundab,  Tumak,  and  Arffhusan.     In  dry  place  of  hb  death,  to  the  convent  of  the  Para* 

sessons  the  Helmund  has  a  tolerable  volume  of  dete.    H^lobe  lived  22  yean  longer,  devoting 

water;  but  when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  herself  wholly  to  the  enlargement  and  the  dia- 

monntairf  snows,  it  b  equal  to  the  Jumna.  cipline  of  her  religious  house.   She  wss  univer* 

HfiLOlSE,  abbess  of  the  Paraclete,  bom  prob«  sslly  regarded  as  asaint,  and  giftsof  every  kmd 

aUy  in  Parb  in  1101,  died  at  the  convent  of  were  brou^t  to  her  convent     Her  remains, 

the  Paradete,  Champagne,  May  16, 1164.    Of  after  many  removals,  have  rested  since  182(K 

her  parentage  nothing  b  certainly  known*    In  with  those  of  her  husband,  in  the  cemetery  of 

VOL.  IX.- 
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P^  la  Chaise  in  Paris.    The  letters  of  H^lidse  mated,  but  it  is  certain  that,  though  few  at  first, 

and  Abelazd  have  been  many  times  published,  they  increased  through  the  oonquest  of  rebel  ^ 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  originals  is  towns,  till  they  far  exceeded  the  Spartans  them-  * 

by  Victor  Consin  (4to.,  Paris,  1849^.     They  selTcs.    MOller  computes  their  number  to  haye 

form  a  unique  monument  of  the  middle  ages,  been  about  224,000,  at  a  time  when  the  Spar- 

and  their  authenticity  is  proved  by  the  impossi-  tans  numbered  but  166,000.    They  were  liable 

bility  of  their  forgery.    The  letters  of  H^loise  to  be  called  upon  to  serye  in  time  of  war,  gener- 

especially  are  called  by  Hallam,  *^  the  first  book  ally  as  light  armed  troops,  and  a  certain  number 

that  gives  any  pleasure  in  reading  produced  in  of  them  attended  on  each  Spartan.    They  were 

Europe  for  600  years,  since  Boethius^s  *Conso-  also  in  later  times  much  employed  in  the  navy, 

lations.' "  Only  on  particular  emergencies  did  they  serve 

HELOS,  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the  as  heavy  armed  troops,  and  then  they  were  gen- 
territory  of  Laconia,  rituated  in  a  fertUe  plain  erally  emancipated  after  the  war.  The  manu- 
near  the  Enrotas  and  the  sea.  Its  foundation  mitted  helots  were  not  however  received  into 
was  ascribed  to  Helins,  the  youngest  of  the  the  Perioeci,  but  still  were  a  separate  class, 
sons  of  Perseus,  and  in  very  early  times  it  ap-  under  the  name  of  Neodamodes,  or  newly  en- 
pears  to  have  been  the  principal  town  of  that  franchised.  Particularly  liable  to  suspicion, 
region.  On  being  taken  by  the  Dorians,  its  in-  they  were  oft^  employed  on  foreign  service, 
habitants,  as  a  punishment  for  the  obstinacy  of  or  among  the  different,  trades  at  Sparta.  At 
their  resistance,  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian  war  (668  B.  C), 
their  name,  according  to  some  writers,  became  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery  and  in- 
in  time  the  general  designation  of  tiie  Spartan  corporated  with  the  helots.  In  464  B.  C.  the 
bondmen.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  Helos  had  helots  revolted,  and  taking  arms  marched  di- 
dwindled  into  a  small  vilkge,  and  in  that  of  rectly  against  Sparta,  which  they  nearly  suc- 
Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Its  probable  ceeded  in  taking.  After  long  and  obstinate 
rite  was  not  at  Priniko,  as  Leake  supposes,  but  struggles,  they  were  finally  subdued.  The  helots 
near  Bizani,  where  there  are  some  Hellenic  re«  were  constant  subjects  of  apprehensiou  to  the 
mains. — Helos  at  tlie  present  day  is  the  name  Spartans,  and  were  sometimes  cruelly  massacred 
of  a  district  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  in  order  to  keep  down  their  numbers,  the  young 
Enrotas,  eztendiuff  m>m  the  mountain  of  Bizani  men  being  sent  out  secretly  to  slaughter  them, 
to  the  frontier  of  Maino.  Host  of  the  villages  The  most  noted  of  these  massacres  was  in  424 
of  the  district  are  situated  on  the  low  hills  whidi  B.O..  when  2,000  of  the  helots  who  hod  ren- 
endrole  the  plain.  derea  distinguished  services  in  war  were  trea- 

HELOTS  (Or.  /iXtfrcr),  slaves  of  the  Spar-  cherously  put  to  death, 
tans,  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  and  tilling  it  for  HELPS,  Arthub,  an  English  author,  born 
the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  The  8  closes  in  about  1817.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  col- 
Sparta  were  the  Spartans,  the  Perioaci,  and  the  lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  bach- 
helots.  The  first  two  were  united  together,  elor  of  arts  in  1885,  and,  after  holding  for  sev- 
and  constituted  one  national  aggregate,  known  eral  years  an  office  in  one  of  the  departments 
by  the  common  name  of  Lacedsmonians ;  but  of  civil  service,  retired  to  his  estate  in  Hamp- 
the  last  was  for  ages  an  entirely  separate  and  in-  shire,  where  he  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
fiBrior  dass.  There  are  several  derivations  given  literature.  His  earlier  publications,  all  of  which 
'Of  the  name  helots,  including  that  from  Helos,  appeared  anonymously,  are:  ^Thoughts  in  the 
the  Laoonian  town,  but  perhaps  the  most  prob-  Cloister  and  the  Crowd ''  (London,  1885) ;  '^£s- 
able  is  that  from  the  verb  Aciir,  to  take,  mak-  says  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business^' 
inff  the  name  signify  captives.  They  had  prob-  (1841) ;  two  dramas  entitled  ^  King  Henry  11.^^ 
.-ably  resisted  the  Dorian  invasion,  and,  being  and  ^^  Catharine  DougW^  (1843);  and  the 
^taken  prisoners,  were  reduced  by  the* victors  to  "  Claims  of  Labor*^  (1844).  A  work  which 
rslavery.  They  were  regarded  aa  the  property  much  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  subtle  thinker 
of  the  state,  which  reserved  the  power  of  eman-  and  graceful  writer  was  entitled  "Friends  in 
'Cipating  them,  and  were  attached  to  the  soil,  Council ;  a  Series  of  Readings  and  Discourses 
each  Spartan  citizen  receiving  the  number  that  thereon"  (1847 ;  6th  ed.,  2  vols.^  1854),  a  col- 
beloiged  to  his  allotment  of  land,  without  any  lection  of  essays  with  conversations  intenpersed. 
powerto  sell  or  free  them.  With  the  exception  It  was  followed  by  a  similar  work  entitled 
of-thefewwho  lived  in  the  city  as  domestic  ^^  Companions  of  my  Solitude^'  (1851).  His 
servants,  the  helots  occupied  nural  villages  apart  "Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  their 
from  their  masters,  and  with  only  the  obliga-  Bondsmen"  (2  vols.,  1848-^52)  was  enlarged 
tion.to  till Jhe  land,  and  pay  a  certain  proper-  into  the  "Spanish  Conquest  in  America"  (8 
tion  of  the  produce  to  their  masters  as  rent,  vols.,  1855-^7;  republished  in  New  York,  1856- 
The  amount  of  rent  was  82  medimni  (about  120  '7),  in  which  he  narrates  the  origin  and  growth 
bushels)  of  tbarley  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  negro  slavery.  AH  his  writings  are  marked 
of  wine  and  .oil  for  each  allotment,  which  was  by  a  philosophical  tone  and  moral  fervor,  and 
inhabited  >by  i6  or  7  families.  This  rent  had  Buslsin  confesses  his  obligations,  in  respect  to 
been  established  st  a  very  early  period,  and  any  stjle,  to  "  the  beautiful  quiet  English  of  Helps." 
increase  of  the  amount  was  imperatively  for-  His  latest  work  is  a  second  series  of  discussions 
hidden.   Jheir  .nomber  has  been  variously  esti-  under  the  title  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  (1859). 
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HEIBDIOFORS,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  oentniy  B.  0.,  when  ono  of  their  divisioiia,  the 
of  the  grand  dacbj  of  Finland,  sitoated  on  the  so  called  pctgna  TigurtMUy  joined  the  Oimhii  on 
golf  of  Finland,  100  m.  £.  8.  £.  from  Abo;  pop.  theur  march  to  invade  Italy,  and  defeated  the 
16,000.  It  was  founded  by  Gastavns  L  of  Swe-  Roman  consul  Lucius  Gaasius  (107).  After  the 
den  in  the  16th  century,  burned  by  the  Russians  defeat  of  the  Oimbri  and  Teutons  by  Iftsrina, 
in  1728  and  again  in  1741,  and  finally  ceded  to  they  retired  to  their  territory,  where  tiiey  num- 
the^p  with  the  whole  of  ilnland  in  1809.  After  bered  12  towns  and  400  Tillages.  They  left  it 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  town  of  Abo,  the  again  at  the  time  of  the  first  trinmyirate,  inyad- 
capital  of  Finland,  the  government  was  trans*  ing  Gaul,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  province 
ferred  to  Helsingfors  (1819),  and  a  few  years  to  Osaear,  under  the  command  of  Orgetorix,  one 
later  the  town  was  almost  rebuilt.  The  streets  of  their  chiefs.  Caosar  routed  them  at  Bibrao- 
were  hud  out  with  great  regularity,  public  te  (Autun  in  Burgundy),  and  the  survivors  re- 
buildings  were  erected,  and  from  a  small  and  turned  beyond  the  Jura.  Knmeroua  Roman 
rather  insignificant  place  it  has  risen  to  be  a  castles  and  colonies  were  now  phmted  in  their 
laree  and  handsome  city,  and  a  strongly  forti-  land,  which  was  known  under  the  name  of 
fied  naval  station  of  Russia.  It  has  a  fine  bar-  Ager  Helvetiorum,  until  it  was  attached  to 
bor,  capable  of  containing  60  or  70  men-of-war,  Transalpine  Gaul.  Having  refhaed  to  acknowl- 
protected  by  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  which  is  edge  Yitellius  as  emperor,  they  were  rigorous* 
buHt  on  7  islands,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Iv  chastised  by  his  generals.  After  that  time 
northern  Gibraltar  on  account  of  its  great  the  Helvetii  almost  disappear  as  a  people, 
strength,  the  whole  presenting  a  front  of  about  Their  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Alemanni, 
a  mile  in  length,  ana  mounting  about  800  can-  and  in  its  8.  W.  pa^t  by  the  Burgundians  di|r- 
non,  with  a  garrison  stated  at  12,000  men.  In  ing  the  last  period  of  the  West  Roman  empire. 
1827  the  emperor  Nicholas  removed  the  univer-  (8ee  Switzbbland^ 

sity  of  Abo  to  Helsin^ors.  It  is  now  called  HELVETIU8,  Olatjdb  Adribn,  a  French 
the  Alexander  university,  and  has  4  faculties,  philosopher,  bom  in  Paris  in  Jan.  1716,  died 
22  professors,  and  generally  about  400  or  600  Dec.  26,  1771.  His  grandfatlier,  whose  name 
students.  In  the  senate  house  is  a  large  and  Schweitzer  was  afterward  converted  into  Hel- 
^nable  Ubrary.  Beside  this,  the  town  con-  vetius,  was  descended  from  a  noble  German 
tains  a  mUitary  academy  with  about  140  stu-  fiimily,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  physi- 
dents,  a  Finnish  society  of  art  and  one  of  science,  cian,  and  dabbled  in  alchemy.  His  father  was 
fine  museums  of  mineralogy  and  zoology,  botan-  also  a  distinguished  medical  man,  and  was  at- 
ical  gardens,  an  observatory,  which  was  partly  tached  to  the  household  of  Queen  Maria  Lesz- 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1846,  and  several  journals,  ozynska  of  France.  When  scarcely  28  years  old, 
of  which  the  jPrnnZaiuT^Jl^ZmdimalVcfntn^  and  Helvedns  was  appointed  farmer-general,  with 
the  Hdtin^an  Tidninger  are  the  most  impor-  an  annual  revenue  of  about  (60,000.  He  be- 
tant.  There  are  manufiMstories  of  linen,  sailcloth,  came  the  patron  of  philosophers,  wits,  and  men 
and  tobacco.  The  exports  are  fish,  iron,  timber,  of  letters,  whom  he  invited  to  his  table  and 
and  grain.  The  trade  m  grain  and  in  naval  stores  treated  with  princely  liberality.  He  visited  Vol- 
ts especially  active  during  the  summer,  when  the  taire  at  Femey,  Buffon  at  Montbard,  and  Mon- 
town  is  also  visited  by  many  strangm  for  sea  tesquieu  at  the  chateau  of  Labrdde.  His  official 
bathing.  The  town  was  blockaded  during  the  duties  did  not  hinder  him  from  cnltivating  Ht- 
Orimean  war,  was  bombarded  Aug.  6,  1866,  erature,  science,  and  philosophy ;  but  in  order 
and  was  seriously  daipaged  by  a  fire  in  1868.  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  these  favorite 

HELfiT,  Babtho]X)msu8  vait  bbb,  a  Dutch  pursuits,  he  resigned  his  office  in  1760,  married 
portrait  painter,  bom  in  Haarlem  in  1618,  died  a  few  months  later  the  countess  de  Dgneville, 
m  Amsterdam  in  1670.  His  picture  in  the  and  ledwithhiswifeamore  retired  life,  mostly 
stadtbouse  at  Amsterdam,  representing  80  full  at  his  country  seat  of  Yor^,  in  the  province  of 
length  figures  of  a  train  band,  wi^  the  8panish  Perche.  Here,  while  engaged  in  the  composi- 
ambassador  in  the  midst,  was  called  by  8ir  tion  of  his  philosophical  works,  he  labored  to 
Joshua  Reynolds  ^  the  first  picture  of  portraits  improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In 
in  the  world.''  He  occasionally  punted  histo-  1768  he  published  anonymously,  under  the  title 
rical  pictures^  but  his  reputation  rests  almost  De  Vetpritt  a  free  and  bold  exposition  of  mate- 
exclusively  upon  his  portraits,  which  are  numer-  rialism,  the  last  word,  as  an  eminent  French  his- 
ous  in  the  Netherlands.  torian  demgnates  itL  of  the  philosophical  move- 

H£LV£LLTN,  a  mountain  of  Cumberland,  ment  of  his  age,  wnich  was  translated  into  the 

England,  between  Eeswidc  and  Ambleside.    It  principal  foreign  languages.    The  work  was 

is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  England,  its  proscribed  by  the  pope,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 

summit  being  8,066  feet  above  the  sea.  parliament,  and  burned  by  the  oommon  hang- 

HELVETII,  an  ancient  people  of  Celtic  ori-  man.  Helvetius  bore  this  visitation  with  phi- 
gin,  who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  ooun-  losopbic  equanimity,  and  lost  nothing  of  his 
try  between  the  Rhine,  the  lake  of  Constance,  popularity  at  home,  while  it  increased  abroad, 
the  Rhone,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  Jura ;  *^For  we  must  not  forget,"  says  Louis  Blanc, 
that  is,  somewhat  less  than  the  territory  of  'Hhat  Helvetius  had  a  generous  soul  and  vir- 
modern  Helvetia  or  Switzerland.  Th^  first  tnes  which  refuted  his  doctrine."  When  he  sub- 
appear  in  history  toward  the  close  of  the  2d  sequentiy  visited  England  and  Germany,  kings, 
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prinoee,  nobles,  and  literary  men  vied  with  eaoh  loved  in  rapid  snccesaion,  and  gained  her  the 
otherto  welcome  him;  he  was  treated  with  8pe«  friendahip  of  many  diatingoished  men.  She 
oialdiatinotion  by  Frederic  11^  who  received  him  visited  Scott  at  Abbotsford  and  Wordsworth 
in  his  own  palace.  On  his  return  to  Yor^,  he  at  Bydal  Monnt,  leaving  with  each  the  imprea- 
oompletedapoem,  Z«5<mA0ttr,  in6cantos,anda  aion  of  a  singalarly  lovely  and  accomplished 
philoeophicat  treatise,  De  Vkommey  de  8es/aeulti$  woman.  In  1681,  after  a  temporary  residence 
tnteUeUuelLu  et  de  son  edueatian^  both  of  whidi  near  Liverpool  for  the  benefit  of  her  children, 
were  publi^ed  alter  his  death,  the  latter  by  she  went  to  reside  in  Dnblin,  where  one  of  lier 
Prince  Gallitzin  (1772).  The  best  edition  of  brothers  was  living.  Her  health,  always  deli- 
his  complete  works  is  that  pnblished  nnder  cate,  suffered  by  the  change,  and  after  a  severe 
the  snpervision  of  Lefebvre  de  La  Roche,  by  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  1884  she  sank  rapidly, 
P.  Didot  (14  vols.  18mo.,  Paris,  1795). — ^His  and  died  with  gentle  resignation.  Her  last 
wife,  who  oontribnted  so  mnch  to  make  his  life  poem  was  a  ^^  Sabbath  Sonnet,"  dedicated  to  her 
happy  and  his  home  agreeable  to  friends  and  orother.  In  1889  appeared  the  first  collective 
visitors,  survived  him ;  she  retired  to  Antenil,  edition  of  her  poems,  with  a  memoir  by  her  sis- 
near  Parish  and  her  hoose  was  still  open  to  phi-  ter  (7  vols.  12mo.),  followed  in  1848  by  one 
losophers.  She  was  visited  here  by  Franklin  chronologically  arranged  (1  vol.  8vo.),  and  by 
and  the  most  distingaished  men  of  her  time,  another  in  6  vols,  in  1850.  In  1880  were  pnb- 
On  her  death,  Aug.  12, 1800,  aged  81,  she  be-  lished  "Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans."  by  H.  F. 
queathed  her  property  to  her  friend,  the  cele-  Chorley  (2  vols.  12mo.).  Her  popularity  in  the 
brated  phystdan  Oabanis.  United  States  dates  from  1826,  when  an  edition 
HEMANS,  Fbuoia  I>ob6thea,  an  EngUsh  of  her  poems,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of  the 
poetess,  bom  in  Liverpool,  Sept.  25, 1794,  died  authoress,  was  pubushed  by  Prof.  Andrews 
near  Dublin,  May  12, 1885.  Her  father,  a  mer-  Norton.  Numerous  editions  have  since  appear- 
chant  named  Browne,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  ed,  including  one  in  1850,  with  an  essay  on  her 
but  on  her  mother^s  side  she  was  of  Venetian  genius  by  H.  T.  Tuckerman.  She  highly  ap- 
descent.  When  she  was  5  years  of  age  com-  preciated  her  American  reputation,  and  seveitd 
merdal  disasters  compelled  the  family  to  re-  of  her  minor  pieces  were  suggested  by  char- 
move  to  an  old  mansion  at  Gwryrch,  in  Ben-  aeters  or  passages  in  American  nistory. 
bighahire,  Wales,  where  her  childhood  was  HEMATITE,  a  name  applied  to  varieties  of 
pMsed.  She  began  to  write  poetry  before  the  two  spedes  of  iron  ore,  viz.,  to  the  red  fibrous 
age  of  10,  being  encouraged  thereto  by  her  variety  of  specular  iron,  to  which  it  properly 
mother.  A  collection  of  her  juvenile  poems  belongs  from  the  blood-like  color  of  its  pow- 
was  published  in  1808,  under  the  title  of  *^  Ear-  der,  and  to  a  variety  of  hydrous  peroxide  of 
ly  Blossoms,''  but  met  with  such  harsh  treat-  iron  or  limonite,  distinguished  by  the  name  * 
ment  from  the  critics  that  the  authoress  was  of  brown  hematite,  an  ore  of  various  diades  of 
affected  to  illness.  A  2d  volume,  entitled  ^^The  brown  and  yellow  pasang  into  black,  and  giv- 
Domestio  Affections,"  publishea  in  1812,  was  Ing  a  yellowish  powder,  ^or  an  account  of  the 
more  successful,  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue  n)ecular  ores,  see  Ibok.)  In  the  United  States 
a  literary  career.  In  the  same  year,  being  then  tne  name  hematite  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
a  lovely  girl,  with  golden  hair  and  a  face  radi-  brown  ore,  which  is  well  known  and  highly 
ant  with  poetic  enthusiasm,  she  was  married  to  prized  throughout  the  iron  ore  district  Iving 
Capt.  Hemans,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  extending  from 
of  5  sons.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and  tem-  Canada  to  Alabama,  as  described  in  this  work, 
peraments  rendered  the  union  an  unfortunate  voL  i.,  p.  706.  Brown  hematite  is  similar  in  its 
one,  and  when  Gapt.  Hemans  went  to  Italy  in  composition  to  the  bog  ores  and  ochres  into 
1818  to  recover  his  health  by  a  residence  in  a  which  it  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations ; 
more  genial  climate,  it  was  tacitly  understood  ochres  in  fact  are  producea  by  roasting  and 
that  the  separation  would  be  permanent.  F^m  pulverizing  it.  When  pure  it  consists  of  iron  4 
that  time  they  never  again  met,  although  let-  equivalents  —  108,  or  59  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  6 
ters  frequently  passed  between  them  witii  ref-  equivalents  —  48,  or  26.8  per  cent. ;  water,  8 
erence  to  the  education  of  their  children.  Mrs.  equivalents  —  27,  or  14.7  per  cent.;  total, 
Hemans  now  rejoined  her  mother  in  Wales,  188,  or  100  per  cent. ;  a  composition  repre- 
and  commenced  an  active  literary  life.  She  sented  by  the  formula  2FEt  0%  -f  8H0.  It 
studied  German  and  the  languages  of  southern  is  rarely,  however,  met  with  unmixed  with 
Europe,  translated  from  Camotos  and  Herrera,  silicious  and  aluminous  mattery  oxide  of  man- 
and  contributed  numerous  pieces  in  prose  and  ganese,  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  also  conUuns 
verse  to  the  magazines  and  annuals.  About  this  oxide  of  zinc  in  quantity  too  minute  to  be  de- 
time  she  published  ^Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,"  tected  by  chemical  tests,  but  which  gathers 
*'''  Modem  Greece,"  ^^  Dartmoor,"  a  prize  poem,  upon  the  inner  walls  of  the  furnaces,  and  forms 
and  ^^The  Sceptic."  At  the  suggestion  of  thick  deposits  in  the  course  ofa  long  blast  (See 
Reginald  Heber  she  wrote  her  play  of  "  The  Oadmia.)  Sulphur  is  occasionally  present  in 
Vespers  of  Palermo,"  which  failed  on  the  Lon-  the  form  of  iron  pyrites ;  but  f^enerally  the  ores 
don  stage,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  are  free  ftom  it  The  following  anfdyses  are : 
Kemble  and  Toung,  but  was  well  received  in  1,  of  a  specimen  from  a  solid  bed  of  ore  in 
Edinburgh  soon  afterward.     Her  works  fol-  Chittenden,  Y t ;  2,  of  a  black  manganesian 
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Tuiely  from  WaUingford.  Vt,  both  bj  Denlaon 
Ohnsted,  jr. ;  8,  of  one  of  the  varieties  at  Weet 
8tockbridge,  Masi.,  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes;  and, 
4,  of  a  specimen  from  the  Amenia  ore  bed, 
Dntdiess  co.,  N.  Y.,  by  Dr.  Lewis  0.  Beck: 
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The  ore  occurs  in  deposits  of  ochres,  clays, 
and  sands,  of  massive  forms,  as  ledges,  and  in 
loose  inabedded  nodoles  and  blocks  of  various 
shi^KM,  due  apparently  to  the  action  of  water. 
Some  present  the  form  of  stalactites  in  glossy 
jet  blaok  needles  of  pure  hematite/while  some 
are  botryoidal  and  mammillary.    Their  struo- 
tore  is  often  close  and  compact,  resembling 
that  of  bones,  a  texture  which  adapts  tliem 
for  bamishing  tools,  in  which  service  they  are 
called  bloodstones.    Among  the  best  varieties 
of  the  ore  are  masses  of  a  honeycomb  struc* 
tore,  light  and  porous,  of  a  reddish  color,  and 
easily  broken  in  pieces.    Portions  of  these  are 
often  of  chocolate  brown  color,  the  structure 
fibrous,  in  ribboned  layers  or  in  diverging  rays. 
The  pieces  often  look  like  petrified  wood,  and 
break  with  hackly  fracture,  not  unlike  wood 
partially  rotten.    The  pure  mineral  is  of  specific 
gravity  8.6  to  4;  its  hardness  is  5  to  5.5.    Ex- 
posed  to  heat,  it  loses  water  and  becomes  black 
and  usoolly  magnetic— The  deposits  in  which  the 
brown  hematite  is  usually  found  are  of  obscure 
eharaoter  and  origin.    The  materials  of  which 
they  are  principiuly  composed  are  obvioudy 
those  of  contiguous  rock  formations,  micaceous 
and  taJcose  sutes^  and  quartz  rock.    These  are 
reduced  in  part  to  clays,  which  by  their  mica- 
ceous or  talcose  character  testify  to  the  source 
from  which  they  came,  and  in  part  to  silicious 
sands,  evidently  a  proauct  of  the  quartz  rock; 
with  these  are  intermixed  fragments  of  the  rocks 
themselves,  and  the  bodies  of  hematite.    These 
materials  usually  lie  against  strata  of  the  meta- 
morphio  limestone,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
same  group  with  the  slates  and  quartz  roc^ 
and  follow  it  along  its  course  sometimes  for  hall: 
a  mile,  the  limestone  often  forming  a  prominent 
narrow  ridge,  its  strata  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  ore  beds,  so  as  in  fact  to 
underlie  them.     A  slate  ridge  is  sometimes 
found  next  the  ore,  but  limestone  is  almost  in- 
variably very  near.    Evidences  of  stratification, 
somewhat  obscure,  mav  usually  be  observea 
iu  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  the 
deposits,  conformable  to  that  of  the  under- 
lyinff  ibrmation.    The  deposits  extend  down- 
ward to  unknown  depths,  retainins  the  same 
feature  of  irregular  distribution  of  weir  mate- 
rials so  far  as  they  have  been  followed.    In 
many  places  this  exceeds  100  feet    In  Berks 


00.,  Penn.,  the  Moslem  ore  bed  has  been  worked 
105  feet  deep ;  and  the  workmen  sav  that  at  the 
bottom  the  ore  fails  and  the  date  formation  is 
struck.  The  same  statement  is  often  incorrect- 
ly made  at  other  beds,  when  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  work  them  by  reason  of  the  increased 
infiux  of  water  or  other  causes  consequent  upon 
the  depth.  There  is  therefore  nothing  known 
with  certainty  as  to  the  depths  these  deposits 
reach.  Their  width  is  little  better  understood.  A 
few  hundred  feet  usually  intervene  between  the 
limestone  and  any  rock  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ore  bed;  but  the  contact  of  the  deposit  with 
the  overlving  stratum  is  everywhere  obscure. 
Toward  tnis  the  ore  is  rarely  found  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  Justify  its  exploration.  The  Amenia 
ore  bed  already  referred  to  is  an  exception  to 
this,  however,  as  massive  bodies  of  hematite 
are  worked  in  an  open  vertical  cut  70  or  80  feet 
deep  close  up  to  a  ridge  of  mica  slate,  the  strata 
of  which  dip  away  from  the  ore.  The  associa- 
tions and  characters  of  the  hematite  ores  point 
to  their  having  been  brought  together  ftom  some 
former  condition,  and  deposited  like  bog  ores  in 
the  elongated  basins  in  which  they  are  now 
fbnnd.  Yet  the  want  of  a  directly  stratified 
arrangement,  with  the  ores  forming  the  lowest 
layers,  may  suggest  their  being  like  the  bodies 
of  hematite  that  form  the  *^  backs"  of  the  cop- 
per lodes  of  the  eastern  Tennessee  mines,  and 
like  the  ^'  gossans^*  everywhere  the  products  of 
tiie  decomposition  of  pyritous  beds  occupying 
the  same  position.  To  this  hypothesis  is  op- 
posed the  fact,  that  when  worked  below  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  causes  of  change  no  in- 
crease of  sulphur  is  detected,  and  no  marked 
difference  In  the  qualities  of  the  materials.  The 
depressions  in  which  the  materials  were  re- 
ceived are  an  extraordinary  feature  to  be  re* 
peated  with  such  uniformity  along  the  great 
extent  of  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
Their  almost  universal  connection  with  lime- 
stone suggests  the  possibility  of  their  being 
*^  Rmestone  sinks,^*  a  common  feature  in  calca- 
reous districts.  The  period  in  which  they  were 
filled'  is  altoffether  obscure.  From  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  bed  containing  lignite  and  other 
fossil  vegetable  matters  being  found  in  the  same 
deposit  with  the  hematite,  President  Hitch- 
cock supposes  their  origin  may  be  referred  to 
the  periti4of  the  upper  tertiary.  (Bee  Bboww 
GoAL.^  Along  the  same  range  of  metamorphic 
rocks  nematite  is  also  found  occasionally  in  the 
form  of  beds  included  between  the  strata  of  the 
slates^  under  the  same  conditions  apparentlv  as 
the  specular  and  magnetic  ores  with  which  it 
is  associated.  In  the  highlands,  10  m.  £.  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  a  regular  stratum  of  hematite 
4  feet  and  more  thick  has  been  worked  80  or  40 
feet  below  water,  in  the  metamorphic  slates, 
dLppiuff^with  them  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the 
east.  The  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  affords 
no  evidence  of  becoming  sulphurous  below,  as 
if  it  were  the  result  of  superficial  changes  upon 
pyritous  materials.  In  South  Carolina,  how- 
ever, as    appears  from  the  report   of  ProC 
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Taomey,  hematites  are  met  with  under  coodi-  ing  cage  of  iron  through  which  a  onrrent  of 
tioDs  in  irhioh  they  seem  to  have  been  thns  water  is  made  to  flow,  washing  the  earthy  par- 
produced,  and  are  observed  to  become  sulphur-  tides  through  the  lower  en4,  as  the  lumps  are 
ous  20  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  some  ex-  worked  upward  by  the  action  of  blades  set  ob- 
tent  magnetic  In  the  AUatoona  hills,  Cass  liquely  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  fine 
co^  6a.,  the  writer  examined  in  1842  beds  of  ore  discharged  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is 
hematite  of  excellent  qaality  and  extraordi-  called  wash  ore.  For  charcoal  furnaces  the 
nary  dimensions,  which  could  be  traced  in  sev-  lump  ore  is  usually  subjected  to  a  process  of 
eral  parallel  belts  among  the  hiUa,  following  for  roasting  in  open  heaps,  by  which  it  is  better  pre- 
miles  a  general  course  N.  by  E.,  8.  by  W.,  and  pared  for  the  reduction  process.  This  is  not 
dipping  with  the  layers  of  granite  and  mica  and  so  important  in  the  large  anthracite  furnaces, 
talcose  slates  at  a  steep  angle  toward  the  east  HEMIPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  including 
The  snr&ce  was  frequentlv  covered  with  blocks  what  are  generally  called  bugs,  harvest  flies, 
of  the  ore  over  a  width  of  n-om  50  to  150  feet,  and  tree  hoppers,  plant  lice,  &c.  They  are  sucking 
sometimes  even  of  300  feet.  Specular  iron  was  insects,  having  neither  mandibles  nor  maxillss 
met  with  upon  some  of  the  hills. — ^The  hema-  proper,  but  a  horny  beak,  curved  along  the 
tites  are  not  limited  to  the  groop  of  metamor-  breast  when  not  in  use,  containing  in  its  groove 
phic  rocks;  but  in  the  middle  states  they  are  delicate  sharp  bristles  by  which  their  puno* 
also  found  in  deposits  of  comparatively  unim-  tures  are  made.  Thev  have  4  wings,  of  which 
portant  though  often  workable  dimensions,  in  the  upper  are  generally  thick  at  the  base  and 
the  limestones  and  shales  from  the  lower  silu-  membranous  at  the  ends,  being  as  it  were  half 
rian  to  the  coal  measures;  and  in  the  last  named  elytra  and  half  wings,  wnence  the  name  of  the 
they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  beds,  as  at  Mt.  order  (from  ffnitrvf^  half,  and  irrvpoir,  wing) ;  in 
Savage,  Md.,  which  appear  as  if  they  were  the  a  few  all  the  wings  are  membranous,  and  somo 
argillaceous  carbonates  of  this  formation  altered  are  wingless,  as  the  bed  bug.  The  eves  aro 
by  exposure  to  atmospheric  agents  of  change,  large,  the  antennas  generally  small,  and  the  tarsi 
Thus  these  ores  appear  to  occur  under  two  con-  in  most  8-jointed.  They  undergo  a  partial 
ditions :  1,  in  beds,  the  original  materials  of  transformation,  the  larvie  and  pup®  resembling 
which  have  undergone  a  change  of  character  the  adults  except  in  the  abscDce  of  wings  and 
without  being  removed  from  their  place ;  and,  the  smaller  size ;  in  all  the  stages  they  live  in 
2,  in  deposits  the  materials  of  which  have  been  the  same  way,  and  in  all  are  equally  active.  The 
gathered  from  neighboring  sources.-^ The  hema«  bugs  or  true  kemiptera  {ff.  het^roptera)  have 
tites  constitute  some  of  the  most  valuable  mines  the  semi-opaque  wing  covers  laid  horizontally  on 
in  the  world.  Mines  of  gold  and  silver  have  the  top  of  the  back,  crossing  each  other  ob- 
prodnced  greater  profits  in  a  short  time ;  but  liquely  at  the  end ;  their  wings  are  horizontal 
none  of  these  have  been  tlie  source  of  such  long  and  not  plaited ;  the  beak  issues  from  the  fore 
continued  and  uniform  prosperity  to  the  conn-  part  of  the  head,  and  is  bent  abruptly  back- 
try  around  them  as  such  deposists  of  ore  as  the  ward  beneath  the  breast.  English  entomolo- 
Salbbury  bed  of  Connecticut,  the  great  group  gists  have  separated  the  harvest  flies,  tree  hop- 
of  the  Chestnut  hill  mines  in  Columbia  co.,  pers^  plant  lice,  &c.,  under  the  name  of  271  ho- 
Penn.,  and  the  famous  ore  beds  of  Lehigh  mopUra^  because  the  wing  covers  are  of  the 
and  Berks  counties  in  the  same  state.  Though  same  texture  throughout,  either  transparent  or 
belonging  to  a  class  of  mineral  repositories  not  opaque ;  they  do  not  cross  each  other,  are  not 
regarded  as  inexhaustible,  the  Salisbury  beds  horizontal,  but  with  the  wings  are  more  or  less 
have  been  worked  more  than  100  years,  en-  inclined  at  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  beak  issues 
riching  generations  of  proprietors,  giving  value  from  the  under  side  of  the  head ;  the  insects  of 
to  the  water  power  ana  other  resources  of  the  this  division  live  on  vegetable  juices,  while 
region,  and  creating  a  wholesome  industry  by  those  of  the  preceding  live  also  upon  animal 
supplying  material  for  numeroas  furnaces  and  fluids.  In  the  1st  division,  the  family  geoeori* 
forges.  The  greater  portion  of  all  the  iron  made  $m  (Latr.),  or  earth  bugs,  have  the  antenna) 
in  the  United  States  is  probably  from  hematite  exposed  and  longer  than  the  head ;  most  aro 
ores.  They  are  generally  mined, at  little  ex-  terrestrial,  but  somo  live  on  the  surface  of 
pense,  worked  eauly  in  the  blast  inrnace,  pro-  water ;  many  emit  a  disagreeable  odor.  The 
dnce  a  good  yield,  and  make  excellent  qualities  genus  pentaiama  (Oliv.),  or  wood  bugs,  occur 
of  iron  whether  for  foundery  or  forge  purposes,  chiefly  in  the  warm  countries,  where  they  attain 
Being  often  deficient  in  the  silicious  matters  a  considerable  size,  and  are  marked  with  bril- 
required  to  make  a  glassy  cinder,  the  magnetic  liant  colors ;  they  live  on  vegetable  juices,  and 
oxides,  which  have  commonly  more  or  less  sometimes  on  those  of  other  insects ;  they  ex- 
quartz  intermixed,  are  advantageously  employ-  hale  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  adhere  to  what- 
ed  with  the  hematites  in  the  proportion  of  one  ever  they  touch  ;  Do  Geer  relates  that  the 
third  or  one  fourth  of  the  whole  charge  of  ore.  young  of  the  P,  grueum  (Linn.)  in  troops  of 
The  hematites  are  extracted  in  the  form  of  clear  80  or  40  follow  their  mother  on  trees  as  chick- 
coarse  lumps,  and  in  fine  ore  which  is  mixed  ens  follow  a  hen.  In  the  genus  eoreus  (Fab.) 
with  the  associated  clavs  and  other  foreign  mat-  the  head  is  generally  triangular,  sunk  without 
ters.  This  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  washing  apparent  ne<£  into  the  thorax ;  the  eves  small 
in  a  current  of  water  or  in  a  cylindrical  revolve  but  prominent ;  the  legs  long  and  slender ;  they 
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feed  bothon  vegetftbleand  animal  joioes,  exhale  sake  of  their  droppings  or  for  the  sap  vhioh 
a  strong  odor,  and  present  often  strange  forms  oozes  from  their  punctures.  The  frog  hoppers 
and  spiny  armature.  Here  belongs  the  well  (eereopis^  Fab.)  possess  still  greater  leaping 
known  squash  bug  (O.  trUtu^  De  Geer),  -whose  powers ;  the  larvo  extract  the  sap  of  alders^ 
odor  when  handl^  is  too  powerful  to  be  agree-  willows,  ^.,  in  such  quantity,  that  it  oozes 
able.  In  the  genus  lygcBua  (Fab.)  belong  the  from  their  bodies  continually  in  little  bubbles, 
ehinoh  bugs,  so  destructive  in  the  fields  of  corn  whose  white  foam  completely  covers  them  dnr- 
and  wheat  at  the  South  and  West ;  the  white-  \ng  the  period  of  their  transformation ;  this  ia 
winged  species  (Z.  Uuecfpteru^  Say)  is  provided  called  frog  spittle  and  cuckoo  spittle.  The  leaf 
^with  wings,  and  measures  about  A  of  an  inch  hoppers  {UUigoniay  Geoffr.)  are  very  small,  but 
in  length ;  the  general  color  is  black,  with  white  handsome,  agile,  and  destructive  to  vegetation ; 
wing  covers  margined  with  black,  and  reddish  vines,  rosaceous  plants,  beans,  &c.,  suffer  much 
ydlow  legs^  beak,  and  hinder  edge  of  thorax;  from  their  exhausting  punctures;  tobacco  fumi- 
the  young  and  wmgless  ones  are  bright  red —  gations  and  the  application  of  whale  oil  soap  in 
described  in  the  "  Prairie  Farmer"  for  Dec.  1845,  solution  are  the  best  remedies.  Some  plant  lice 
and  Sept  1850.  Plant  bugs  of  the  genus  phy-  '  have  the  power  of  leaping,  though  both  sexes, 
toeorU^  of  small  size,  are  very  destructive  in  when  mature,  are  winged ;  these  belong  to  the 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens ;  one  species  in  genus  pwlla  (Geoffr.),  live  on  pear  and  other 
particular  enters  into  the  long  list  which  have  trees,  sucking  the  juices  of  the  young  twigs,  and 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  produce  the  po-  are  far  less  prolific  than  the  aphidea;  these  sap 
tato  rot  The  genus  syrtis  (Fab.)  have  a  single  suckers  are  attended  by  swarms  of  ants  and  fiies, 
claw  on  the  anterior  feet,  with  which  they  seize  attracted  by  the  sweet  fluid  which  flows  from 
flies  and  other  insects;  the  ^Higer"  so  destruc-  their  bodies;  young  trees  are  often  killed  by 
tive  to  pear  trees  in  Europe  belongs  to  the  genus  them.  From  the  familj  eoecidm  are  obtained 
tingu  (Fab.) ;  the  bed  bug  (cimex  Uctulariui)  the  scarlet  grain  and  cochineal  of  commerce, 
has  been  described  under  Efizoa  ;  a  species  of  now  ascertained  to  be  insects  or  bark  lice  of  the 
reduvius  is  destructive  to  the  cotton  crop,  stain-  genus  eacctu  (Jinn.)  ^see  Cochineal)  ;  the 
ing  the  balls  red,  and  causing  them  to  fall  pre-  mealy  bug  of  our  greennousea  is  the  C,  Adoni- 
maturely ;  hydrometra  and  some  allied  species  dum ;  the  0,  hesperidum  infests  the  myrtle, 
run  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  have  been  These  lice  are  destroyed  by  the  wren,  chicka- 
foaud  in  considerable  numbers  in  mid  ocean  in  dee,  and  ichneumon  flies ;  strong  soap  and  alka- 
the  tropics.  In  the  family  hydroeorUm^  or  water  line  solutions  will  also  kill  them, 
bugs,  belong  the  genus  nepa  (Linn),  commonly  HEMIING,  or  more  properly  MraajRO, 
c^ed  water  scorpions,  from  having  the  anterior  Hans,  a  Flemish  painter,  born  probably  in  or 
legs  in  the  form  of  hooked  nippers ;  they  prey  near  Bruges  between  1425  and  1435,  died  prob- 
upon  other  insects,  and  are  \&rj  voracious ;  in  ably  in  Spain  shortly  subseauent  to  1500.  Ac- 
some  tribes  the  posterior  legs  are  much  ciliated,  coraing  to  £ugler,  he  was  the  scholar  of  Roger 
resembling  oars,  enabling  them  to  swim  with  of  Bruges,  and  one  of  the  best  artists  of  the 
great  swiftness,  and  often  on  their  backs. — ^In  school  of  Van  Eyck.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
the  homopterous  division,  the  8  principal  tribes  visited  Italy  and  Germany  in  middle  life,  and  is 
are  the  cicadad^  already  described  under  Has-  said  to  have  served  Charles  the  Bold  of  Bnr- 
ykstFlt;  aphtdido^  or  plant  lice,  noticed  under  gundy  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  painter  and 
Aphis  ;  and  the  coeeida,  or  bark  lice,  described  soldier.  After  the  battles  of  Granson  (1476) 
under  Coohinbal.  In  some  of  the  eicadadoy  ao-  and  Morat  (1476),  in  which  he  followed  the  for- 
cording  to  Dufour,  the  stomach  or  chylifio  ven-  tunes  of  his  patron,  he  gained  admittance  into 
tricle  is  remarkably  long,  with  many  convolutions  the  hospital  of  St  John  in  Bruges,  penniless 
of  an  intestine-like  tube  ascending  and  reopen-  and  disabled  by  wounds,  and,  out  of  gratitude 
ing  into  its  cavity — a  remarkable  physiological  for  the  attentions  which  he  received,  painted 
fact.  The  lantern  fly  (fulgara),  said  to  give  for  the  institution  some  of  his  finest  works, 
forth  a  light  from  the  end  of  its  prolonged  snout.  Two  of  these,  altarpieces  with  wings,  are  in- 
has  been  alluded  to  under  Fiks-flt.  The  tree  scribed  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year, 
hoppers  (menJyracia^  Fab.)  have  the  habits  of  1470.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospital  is  also  the 
the  harvest  flies,  but  they  make  no  drumming  celebrated  reliquary  of  St  Ursula,  a  shrine 
sound,,  and  leap  and  fly  to  a  considerable  dis-  about  4  feet  in  length,  on  the  longer  sides  of 
tance,  even  to  250  times  their  length ;  in  the  which  in  6  compartments  is  painted  the  history 
same  proportion  a  man  should  be  able  to  vault  of  the  saint  These  pictures  are  among  the  most 
through  the  air  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  interesting  productions  of  the  Flemish  school, 
mile;  they  pass  their  time  on  plants,  always  Of  the  100  pictures  by  Hemling  which  Bath- 
placed  lengtiiwise  of  the  limbs,  with  the  head  geber  enumerates,  but  a  small  number  are  prob- 
toward  the  end  of  the  branches;  from  their  ably  genuine,  and  these  are  among  the  most 
conical  shape,  dark  color,  and  fixed  position,  precious  specimens  of  early  Flemish  art. 
they  look  much  like  the  thorns  of  a  tree;  locust  HEMLOOE,  a  vegetable  poison,  the  nature 
and  oak  trees  and  many  vines  suffer  from  the  of  which  is  now  unknown,  much  used  by  the 
abstraction  of  their  sap  by  these  insects  and  ancient  Athenians  for  the  execution  of  criminals, 
from  the  injury  done  to  their  leaves.  Tree  and  famous  as  the  means  employed  for  putting 
hoppers  are  often  surrounded  by  ants,  for  the  Socrates  to  death.    It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
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iiaye  been  the  eanium  fnaeulatumf  a  wild  tun-  daced  by  difference  of  climate.  It  has  been 
beUiferons  plant,  f)rom  6  to  10  feet  high,  with  long  nsed  among  eastern  nations  as  a  nerroos 
fern-like  leaves  and  greenish  white  flowers,  stimulant,  and  in  India  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^^in^ 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  possessing  oreaser  of  pleasure,  the  exciter  of  desire,  the 
highly  narcotic  properties;  by  others  to  have  causer  of  a  reeling  gait,  the  laughter  mover,? 
been  the  eicuta  viroM^  a  plant  somewhat  re«  &c  (Royle,  ^^  Botany  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
eembling  the  former  in  appearance  and  effects,  tains'^.  In  the  East  several  different  prepara- 
but  more  dangerous.  tions  of  the  plant  are  ordinarily  found  in  com- 
HEMLOOK  SPRUCE.  See  Fib.  merce.  The  hashish  of  the  Arabians  consists 
HEMORRHAGE.  See  Hjoiobbhaok.  of  the  tops  and  tender  parts  of  the  plants  ool-< 
HEMORRHOIDS.  See  Hjbhobbhoids.  lected  immediately  after  inflorescence.  Ounjah 
HEMP,  the  common  name  of  the  annual  and  harig  are  Indian  preparations ;  the  former 
plant  eawnojlns  satioa^  natural  order  eanndbvno'  consists  of  the  stems,  leaf  stalks,  and  leaves,  dried 
cMBi,  and  also  of  the  tough  fibre  obtained  fh>m  its  and  pressed  together  in  masses  about  the  mze 
stem  and  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finger,  while  the  bang  is  composed  of  the 
of  cordage.  The  name  is  also  applied  tova-  larger  leaves  and  capsules  of  the  plant;  Churrus 
nous  other  fibres  of  different  genera  of  plants,  is  an  intoxicating  resinous  substance  whidi  ex- 
Thus  the  so  called  Manila  hemp  is  not  a  true  udes  from  the  branches,  leaves,  and  fiowers. 
hemp,  but  a  fibre  obtained  from  ti^e  leaves  of  This  is  collected  by  its  adhering  to  the  leathern 
tlie  Musa  texHlis^  a  species  of  wild  plantain,  garments  of  men,  who  run  in  hot  weather 
which  grows  in  sreat  abundance  in  the  Spice  dirough  the  hemp  fields,  brushing  off  the  secre- 
and  Philippine  iuands,  where  it  is  used  by  the  tion  by  the  violence  of  their  movements.  The 
natives  for  manufSocturing  cloth  and  cordage,  purest  of  this  material,  called  waxen  churrus, 
It  is  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  is  carefully  collected  by  hand.  In  medicine,  an 
and  spun  into  the  so  called  grass  or  Manila  alcoholic  extract  and  a  tlnctnre  are  employed, 
rope.  It  is  collected,  separated  from  the  vege-  Indian  hemp  calms  pain  and  relieves  spasms, 
table  tissue,  and  dried  somewhat  in  the  manner  without  causing  either  constipation  or  loss  of  f^ 
of  ordinary  hemp.  Jute  hemp  is  a  product  of  petite.  In  large  doses  it  causes  a  peculiar  kind 
two  species  of  earehortu^  0,  eapsularis  and  C,  of  intoxication,  which  in  some  cases  is  attended 
olUortus,  plants  idlied  to  the  hnden  tree.  Its  with  soothing  and  agreeable  reverie,  in  others 
use  is  particularly  for  coarse  bagging.  The  with  a  disposition  to  exhilaration,  laughter, 
Sunn  hemp  of  Hindostan,  known  also  by  va-  singing,  and  dancing.  Occasionally  it  renders 
nous  other  names,  is  obtained  from  the  eroto-  its  devotee  quarrelsome  and  disposed  po  vio- 
Jaria  juncect,  and  resembles  *  the  Jiite,  being  lence.  A  condition  resembling  catalepsy  has 
somewhat  coarser  and  stronger ;  it  is  weU  likewise  been  produced.  After  the  first  effects 
known  in  commerce  as  the  material  of  gunny  pass  off,  there  is  left  a  tendency  to  sleep, 
doth.  Many  other  fibres  answering  the  pur-  Its  continued  employment  seems  to  impair  the 
poses  of  hemp  are  obtained  in  the  iSist  Inoies,  intellect  and  to  produce  insanity.  The  Hindoos 
and  among  them  that  of  the  caloee  or  rheea^  the  and  Arabians  are  much  more  susceptible  of  its 
product  of  Boehmsria  nivea^  is  reputed  to  be  infiuence  than  northern  Europeans  or  Amer« 
both  stronger  and  cheaper  than  the  genuine  leans.  Of  the  medicinal  preparations,  the  dose 
hemp  of  Russia.  But  it  is  questionable  wheth-  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  from  1  to  5  grains ; 
er,  after  being  worn  out  in  the  form  of  rope,  the  of  the  tincture,  from  10  minims  to  a  dram. — The 
material  can  afterward  be  converted  to  any  true  hemp  plant  belongs  to  the  nettle  tribe.  It 
other  useful  purpose,  as  for  making  paper  or  grows  from  4  to  10  feet  high,  and  the  stalk  is 
oakum.  It  is  this  quality  that  gives  additional  rough,  consisting  of  a  woody  core  surrounded  by 
vaiue  to  genuine  hemp,  and  is  wanting  in  Ma-  a  fibrous  gluey  covering.  At  what  time  or  where 
nila  and  the  other  wnite  fibres.  Upon  the  this  was  first  used  for  spinning  or  weaving  is  not 
American  continent  are  also  fomid  various  known.  The  Scythians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
plants  which  produce  fibres  designated  as  hemp,  have  manu&ctured  fine  garments  from  it,  and  it 
The  so  called  Sisal  hemp,  including  the  Pita,  is  supposed  to  be  indigenous  in  India,  whence  it 
SosquU,  and  others,  grows  wild  and  is  also  cul-  spread  westward  into  Europe,  and  finally  to 
tivated  in  Yucatan.  It  is  the  product  of  sev«  America.  In  cold  climates  tne  plant  possesses 
eral  species  of  agave  and  aloe,  and  resembles  in  less  of  the  narcotic  quality,  and  is  more  valued 
its  qualities  M^einila  hemp.  It  is  largely  em-  for  its  fibres  which  is  tougher  and  stronger,  and 
ployed  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  coffee  bags.  In  more  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and 
1887  its  cultivation  was  introduced  into  the  canvas,  than  is  that  of  plants  grown  in  hot  cli- 
United  States,  and  in  Florida,  where  the  plants  mates.  Hemp  of  slender  fibre  suitable  for  canvas 
have  become  naturalized,  the  leaves  have  grown  grows  very  well  upon  a  poor  soil ;  but  when  oul- 
to  the  length  of  10  feet,  and  produced  fibres  tivated  for  heavy  cordage  it  requires  a  very  rich 
superior  to  those  of  Manila  hemp. — ^Indian  hemp  soil,  of  which  it  takes  full  possession,  excluding 
(d.  Indica)  must  be  carefullv  distinguished  from  every  weed.  The  t^l  slender  plants  which  b€|ar 
apocynum  eaainabinun^  which  in  the  United  flowers  alone  also  produce  fine  elastiefibres,  while 
States  has  the  same  trivial  name.  Botanists  flnd  those  bearing  the  fhiit  and  growing  together 
that  there  is  no  characteristic  difference  between  with  the  others  are  of  coarser  and  tougher  ma- 
it  and  (7.  satvca^  but  that  it  is  a  mere  variety  pro*  terial.  The  former  also  come  to  maturity  sooner 
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than  the  latter,  and  are  sometimes  gathered  by  100  of  seed.  Bat  little  Amerioan  hemp  has 
themselves,  the  stalks  being  palled  ap  hj  the  ever  been  exported.  The  amoant  raised  in  the 
roots.  These  and  also  the  tops  are  cat  ofi^  and  Union  in  1858  has  been  estimated  at  84,000  tons, 
the  stalks  are  tied  into  bandies.  The  gathering  worth  $100  per  ton.  The  product  to  the  acre 
of  the  other  i^ants  is  sometimes  4  weeks  later,  is  from  700  to  1,000  lbs.  It  is  customary  to 
The  separation  of  the  long  fibres  that  constitute  cultivate  in  separate  fields  the  plants  grown  for 
the  woody  portion  of  the  stalk  is  effected  by  the  the  seed  and  those  for  the  fibre ;  and  in  the 
process  of  retting  or  rotting,  similar  to  that  de-  former  case  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  in  the 
scribed  under  Flax;  the  stems  are  however  dried  latter  broadcast  The  seed  plants  are  cut 
both  before  and  after  this  process.  The  effect  after  the  first  sharp  frost,  either  late  in  Septem- 
cf  the  retting  is  to  dissolve  the  vegetable  glue  ber  or  early  in  October ;  and  they  easily  shed 
that  holds  the  fibres  together,  and  to  decompose  their  seeds  under  the  fisdl.  The  stalks  are  too 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  bark  and  medolla  that  coarse  and  harsh  to  serve  any  other  purpose 
covers  the  fibres,  and  render  it  easy  of  removal  than  to  make  charcoal  for  the  powder  milk, 
by  the  subseqtlent  processes  of  breaking  or  beat-  The  plants  grown  for  the  fibre  are  generally 
ing  with  mallets,  scutching,  and  hatchelling.  ready  to  be  gathered  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
Yarious  methods  of  retting  are  practised,  as  by  gust.  They  are  either  pulled  or  reaped  dose  to 
exposing  the  dried  stems  to  the  action  of  water  the  ground,  and  in  either  case  are  left  a  few 
in  ponds  or  streams,  or  by  leaving  them  under  days  spread  about  to  cure.  They  are  then  bun- 
the  snow.  The  fine  Italian  garden  hemp  and  the  died  and  stacked,  and  if  they  are  thus  left  in  the 
Marienburg  hemp  are  acted  upon  by  the  dew. —  field  a  year  or  more,  the  quality  of  the  fibre  ap- 
The  principal  hemp-producing  countries  are  Bus-  pears  to  be  improved.  In  Kentucky  dew  rot- 
sia,  Italy.  Hollano,  Turkey,  Great  Britun,  the  ting  is  commonly  practised.  Water  rottang  is 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  Stat^  St.  Peters-  thought  to  produce  better  hemp,  but  want  of 
burg  exports  this  product  largely,  receiving  it  water  in  September,  and  a  prejudice  agunst 
from  various  parts  of  Russia.  It  is  stated  that  handling  the  water-rotted  plants,  are  obsta- 
for  the  English  and  American  markets  alone  cles  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this 
from  20,000  to  80,000  tons  have  been  annually  practice.  Dew  rotting  is  conducted  from  the 
exported,  and  during  the  Orimean  war  its  value  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December, 
inoreasea  from  $200  to  more  than  $600  per  ton.  In  IPebruary  and  March  the  hemp  which  had 
Special  attention  is  given  in  St  Petersbui^  to  its  been  bundled  and  left  in  the  field  or  under  sheds 
storage  and  shipment,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  is  broken  and  dressed,  generally  in  the  open  air 
prevent  the  bundles  from  becoming  damp,  in  by  a  large  fire.  The  machine  employed  is  the 
which  condition  the  hemp  would  be  liable  to  common  hand  brake,  similar  to  that  used  for 
ferment  as  in  the  retting  process.  The  best  fiax.  The  cultivator  thus  separates  the  woody 
Russian  hemp  is  said  to  be  that  of  Riga,  which  particles  fit>9i  the  fibre,  but  generally  leaves 
is  brought  down  the  Dtlna.  English  hemp  Is  the  further  process  of  scutching  for  the  manu- 
chiefly  woven  into  coarse  sheetine  and  shirting  facturer.  Much  of  the  crop  is  consumed  in  the 
for  laboring  men,  and  into  the  cloth  called  huok«  neighboring  villages,  where  the  hemp  is  con- 
aback,  of  which  coarse  towels  and  table  doths  verted  into  cotton  bagging,  bales,  and  cordage. 
are  made.  The  material  improves  in  whiteness  Its  average  value  is  from  $4  to  $5  per  100  lbs., 
as  it  is  worn,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  it  much  and  at  the  latter  price  it  is  considered  the  most 
resemble  Irish  linens. — ^Attempts  were  made  at  profitable  of  all  crops. — Hemp  possesses  several 
a  very  early  period  to  cultivate  both  flax  and  valuable  properties  oeside  those  already  named, 
hemp  in  the  Plymouth  colony,  the  seeds  being  The  plant  is  said  to  be  so  repellent  to  noxious 
ordered  there  in  1629.  In  Virginia  hemp  was  insects,  such  as  caterpillars,  that  when  sown  as 
grown  and  spun  by  Oapt.  Matthews  previous  a  border  around  cabbage  plantations,  these  ve- 
to 1648.  In  1651  its  culture  was  encouraged  getables  are  entirely  protected  from  their  rav* 
by  bounties  offered  by  the  government,  as  was  ages.  The  seeds  not  only  ftimish  the  oil  men- 
tbat  of  flax  in  1657.  But  the  greater  profit  tioned  above,  but  an  emulsion  is  obtained  from 
derived  from   tobacco  has   always   operated  them  which  is  usefally  applied  in  inflammation 

r'nst  the  culture  of  hemp.    In  Pennsylvania  of  the  mucous  membranes.    They  serve  also  as 

the  bounties  offered  by  the  government  an  excellent  food  for  birds;  and  in  Russia  and 

of  the  colony  in  1780  failed  to  render  this  an  Poland  they  are  moreover  bruised  or  roasted, 

important  crop.    Its  culture  has  proved  most  mixed  with  salt,  and  eaten  upon  bread  by  peo- 

sncoessfhl  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  and  pie  of  all  classes.    To  some  extent  the  hemp 

more  recently  in  Missouri.    It  has  also  pros-  fibre  has  been  spun  in  Great  BritMn,  as  before 

pered  to  considerable  extent  in  the  other  north-  remarked,  for  the  purposes  of  linen.    The  same 

em,  and  in  the  north-eastern  states.    In  the  application  of  American  hemp  has  recently  been 

northern  part  of  Kew  York  the  crop  is  valued  made  at  the  mills  in  Massachusetts,  as  appears 

chiefly  for  the  seed,  of  which  from  20  to  more  by  publications  of  Nov.  1859.    Owing  to  the 

than  40  bushels  are  obtained  to  the  acre,  and  deficient  supply  and  inferior  quality  of  flax  Auv 

the  value  of  which  is  from  $8  to  $6  per  bushel,  nished  to  the  mills,  hemp  is  now  employed  to  a 

It  produces  a  drying  oil,  which  is  used  by  considerable  extent  as  a  substitute.  Kefrweflax 

painters,  and  for  burning  in  lamps.    From  20  or  hemp  is  also  prepared  by  some  process  to  re- 

to  25  parts  of  oil,  it  is  stated,  are  obtained  from  semble  cotton,  and  is  snccessfrdly  employed  in- 
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terwoyenwith  this  fibre  to  produce  fabrics  said  CoUo^ia  et  Timon  (1708);  the  ^*Plotiu"  of 

to  be  equal  in  appearance  and  durability  to  those  Aristophaned  (1744) ;  *^  Notes  and  Emendations 

of  cotton  alone.    As  a  medicine,  the  extract  of  on  Xenophon  of  Epliesus'*  (1784).    His  life  has 

hemp  is  a  powerful  narcotic,  resembling  opium  been  written  hj  Ruhnken  (Leipsio,  1768  and 

except  that  it  does  not  constipate  the  bowels  1789 ;  new  ed.  by  Lindemann,  1822). — Pbans^ 

nor  check  the  secretions.    It  is  recommended  in  a  philosopher,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 

cases  of  neuralgia,  gout,  rheumatism,  convnl-  Ley  den  in  1720,  died  at  the  Hague  in  1790. 

sions,  mental  depression,  &o.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces 

HEMPELy  Ghasles   Jnuna,   an  American  as  first  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  state.    He 

physician  and  writer  on  medicine,  bom  in  So-  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  phi- 

iingen,  Prussia,  Sept.  5, 1811.  He  studied  med-  losophy,  and  his  complete  philosophical  works 

icine  in  Paris^  and  in  1885  emigrated  to  the  were  published  in  Paris  (1792). 

United  States,  where  he  has  since  resided.    He  HEN.    See  Cook. 

was  graduated  at  the  university  of  New  York,  HENBANE  (hyoaeyamas^  ToumeforQ,  a 
and  subseauently  practised  medicine  in  that  somewhat  rare  but  highly  dangerous  wee^  be- 
city  according  to  the  system  of  Hahnemann,  longing  to  tlie  nightshades  (stmnaeea),  seen  in 
whose  therapeutical  views  he  had  adopted  pre-  waste  places,  rabbish  heaps,  and  on  the  sites  of 
Tious  to  his  arrival  in  America,  and  whose  prin-  old  houses;  remarkable  for  a  singular  beauty 
cipal  works  as  well  as  those  of  others  of  that  of  its  flowers,  as  well  as  for  its  fetid,  viscid 
school  he  has  translated  and  edited.  In  1857  stems,  and  clasping,  sinuate-toothed,  and  angled 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  materia  roedica  leaves.  There  are  many  species  of  henbane, 
and  therapeutics  in  the  homoeopathic  medical  but  the  one  most  common  in  the  United  States 
coUegeof  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  where  is  an  adventitious  weed  from  Europe,  the 
he  now  resides.  Among  his  publications  are,  a  ff.  niger  of  botanists.  Its  seeds  are  small,  flat, 
'^  Grammar  of  the  Oerman  £anguage^'  (2  vols,  kidney-shaped,  resembling  beans,  and  suggest- 
12mo.,  New  York,  1842),  and  *^  Trae  Orgoniza-  ing  the  classic  name  of  hyoscyam%t$^  «. «.,  swine 
tion  of  the  New  Church''  (12mo.,  1848),  the  beans,  being,  it  is  said,  eaten  with  impunity  by 
latter  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  hog,  though  avoided  by  other  creatures.  A 
Swedenborg,  if  fUUy  developed,  must  lead  to  an  very  powerful  extract  is  procurable  from  them, 
organization  of  society  similar  to  that  proposed  and  an  alkali  which  crystallizes  in  acicular 
by  Charles  Fourier.  On  medical  subjects  he  forms,  having  a  silky  lustre.  Its  action  is  ex- 
has  published  translations  of  Hahnemann's  Ma-  trera^y  narcotic  and  fatal,  like  nicotine.  The 
teria  Medtea  Fura  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1846) ;  of  Jahr  leaves  are  usually  employed  in  medicine,  and 
and  Possart's"  New  Manual  of  the  Homoeopathic  they  are  sometimes  smoked  to  cure  the  tooth- 
Materia  Medica"  (8vo.,  1849) ;  of  Jahr's  *^  New  ache.  The  principal  use  made  of  hyoscyamua 
Manual "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  to  which  a  third  volume  in  medicine  is  as  a  substitute  for  opium,  in  cases 
waa  added  by  Dr.  Hempel  as  a  separate  work,  where  that  article  disagrees  with  the  patient, 
under  the  title  of  **  Complete  Repertory  of  or  is  contra-indicated  by  particular  symptoms. 
Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica"  (1858),  &c.  It  has  been  favorably  employed  in  nervous  dls- 
His  most  recent  work  is  entitled  "  A  Compre-  eases.  It  is  however  rather  a  secondary  medi- 
hensive  System  of  Homoeopathic  Materia  Medica  cine,  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  failure  of 
and  Therapeutics"  (8vo.,  1859).  opium.    It  is  also  used  in  the  form  of  a  poultice 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bound-  in  cancer  and  glandular  swellings, 

ed  N.  E.  by  the  Little  Missouri,  and  S.  W.  by  HENDERSON,  the  name  of  5  counties  in 

Red  river;  area,  1,880  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1854,  the  United  States.    I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  Caro- 

6,892.  of  whom  2,686  were  slaves.    The  surface  lina,  bordering  on  S.  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 

is  hilly,  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile.    The  produc-  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  French  Broad 

tions  in  1854  were  841,280  bushels  of  Indian  river ;  area,  426  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,858,  of 

corn,  5,277  of  wheat,  48,245  of  oats,  and  17,424  whom  924  were  slaves.    The  surface  is  hilly, 

bales  of  cotton.  Red  river  is  navigable  by  steam-  and  the  soil  adapted  chiefly  to  grazing.    The 

boats.    Capital,  Washingtcm.  productions  in  1850  were  168,186  bushels  of  In- 

HEMSTERHUYS,  Tibebius,  a  Dutch  critic  dian  corn,  559  of  wheat,  450  lbs.  of  tobacco, 

and  philologist,  bom  in  Groningen  in  1685,  died  and  49,907  of  butter.    There  were  21  ohurchesi 

in  Iieyden,  April  7, 1766.    He  was  the  son  of  a  and  1,680   pupils   attending   public   schools, 

physician  of.  Groningen,  and  entered  the  uni-  Capital,  Hendersonville.     U.  A  N.  E.  co.  of 

veraity  of  that  place  at  the  age  of  14  years.  At  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  the  Neches  and  S.  W.  by 

19  years  of  age  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Trinity  river;  area,  984  sq.  m.;-pop.  in  1858^ 

mathematics   and  philosophy  at  Amsterdam.  8,585,  of  whom  827  were  slaves.    The  surface 

While  there  he  publishea  his  edition  of  the  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile  and  well  wa- 

Onomasticon  of  Pollux  (1706).   In  1717  he  was  tered.    The  productions  in  1850  were  81  bales 

made  professor  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  and  in  of  cotton,  81,850  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  4,- 

1740  professor  of  Greek  history  at  Leyden.   He  458  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  121  pupils 

introduced  into  the  study  of  Greek  what  has  attending  public  schools.   Value  of  real  estate  in 

been  called  the  analogical  method.    His  writ-  1858,  $226,400.   Capital,  Athens.  III.  A  W.  co. 

ings  are  few,  but  remarkable  for  great  research  of  Tenn.,  drained  by  Beech  and  Big  Sandy  rivers; 

and  study  i  among  them  are  editions  of  Lueiani  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,164,  of  whom 
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8,602  were  s^ves.    It  has  a  nearly  level  snr-  aad  C^logical  Distribationof  the  Plants.'^  The 

faoe,  is  well  timbered,  aad  has  a  fertile  soil,  ^^Micrographic  Dictionary,''  which  he  edited  in 

snitable  for  grain,  grass,  and  the  yiue.    The  concert  with  Dr.  Griffith,  and  to  which  he  oon- 

piodnotions  in  1850  were  562,280  bushels  of  In-  tribated  all  the  articles  on  Tegetable  physiology, 

dian  corn,  70,553  of  oats,  5,212  bales  of  cotton,  was  also  completed  in  1857.    Mr.  Henfrey  is  an 

65,720  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  66,898  of  batter,  active  contributor  to  scientific  periodicals,  has 

There  were   80   grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  9  translated  many  botanical  works  from  the  Ger- 

churchea^   and   800   pupils   attending   public  man,  and  constructed  the  maps  and  wrote  the 
schools.    Capital.  Lexington.    IV.  A  N.  W.  co.  .  letterpress  on  the  gec^^phical  distribution  of 

of  Ey.,  separated  from  Ind.  on  the  N.  by  the  plants  in  Johnston's  ^^  Physical  Atlas."    He  is 

Ohio  river,  and  drained  also  by  Green  river ;  examiner  in  natural  science  to  the  rojal  military 

area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,171,  of  whom  academy  and  to  the  society  of  arts,  is  a  fellow 

4,397  were  slaves.    It  abounds  in  coal,  has  a  of  the  royal  and  Linnadan  societies,  and  in  1854 

hilly  surface^  and  is  fertile  in  grain  and  tobacco,  succeeded  Edward  Forbes  as  professor  of  hot- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  926,865  bushels  any  at  King's  college,  London, 

of  Indian  corn,  71,618  of  oats,  4,292,960  lbs.  of  HENGIST,  in  English  history,  the  name  of 

tobacco,  and  16,259  of  wooL    There  were  4  a  Jutish  prince,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 

saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  15  churches,  Kent,  who  is  said  to  have  died  about  488,  but 

and  511  pupils  attending  public  schools.    A  whose  very  existence  is  doubted  by  recent  his- 

railroad  has  been  projected  to  pass  through  this  torians.  He  was  a  reputed  descendant  of  Woden, 

county,  connecting  iNashville,  Tenn.,  with  a  and  in  company  with  his  brother  Horso,  having 

point  on  the  Ohio  opposite  Evansville,  Ind. ;  sailed  on  a  marauding  expedition  with  some  800 

and  another  to  run  from  the  town  of  Henderson  men  in  8  vessels,  landed  m  449  on  the  British 

to  tlie  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  coast  at  Ebbsfleet,  near  Richborough,  in  the  isle 

rivers.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1855,  $2,507,-  of  Thanet.    Finding  the  British  chieftains  in 

559.    Capital,  Henderson.    Y.  A  W.  co.  of  HL,  need  of  assistance  agunst  the  Picts  and  Scots, 

bordering  on  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Missis^  the  Saxons  aoreed  to  assist  in  repelling  the 

sippi,  and  drained  by  Henderson  river  and  northern  invaders,  and,  having  been  reinforced 

other  streams ;  area^  390  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  by  1,300  of  their  countrymen,  they  defeated 

7,128.    It  has  a  diversified  surface,  occupied  by  them  with  such  slaughter  as  effectually  put  a 

fertile  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.    The  pro-  stop  to  their  incursions,  and  the  Britons  hoped 

ductions  in  1850  were  352,840  bushels  of  Indian  thenceforth  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  protection 

com,  121,775  of  wheat,  52,622  of  oats,  and  2,813  of  the  valiant  Saxons.    Hengist  and  his  brother, 

tons  of  hay.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  6  saw  however,  perceiving  the  feebleness  of  their  em- 

milU,  1  newspaper  office,  7  churches,  and  500  ployers,  forthwith  sent  envoys  to  their  native 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    Coal  and  lime-  country,  who  returned  shortly  with  an  army  of 

stone  are  found.    The  Peoria,  Oquawka,  and  £.  5,000  men.    They  brought  with  them  also  the 

Burlmgton  railroad  passes  through  the  county,  princess   Rowena,  the  daughter   of  Hengist, 

Capital,  Oquawka.  who  acted  as  cup-bearer  at  a  feast  given  by  her 

HENDRICKS,  a  central  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  father  to  Yortigem,  the  principal  British  king, 

by  Whitelick  and  Eel  rivers;  area,  389  sq.  m. ;  Yortigem   became   enamored  of  the   Saxon 

pop.  in  1850, 14,083.    It  has  a  level  and  well  beauty,  and  demanded  her   in   marriage,  to 

timbered  sorface,  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  pro-  which  Hengist  consented.    The  Britons,  alarm- 

ductions  in  1850  were  775,539  bushels  of  Indian  ed  at  all  these  proceedings,  intimated  to  their 

com,  80,814  of  wheat,  75,154  of  oats,  and  4,934  auxiliiu*ies  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for 

tons  of  hay.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  36  saw  their  departure.    Hengist  and  Horsa  upon  this 

mills,  11    tanneries,  1    newspaper  office,  88  threw  off  the  mask,  allied  themselves  with  the 

churches,  and  3,176  pupils  attending  public  northern  tribes  whom  they  had  lately  repelled, 

schools.    The  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  rail-  and  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  spreading 

road   passes   through   the  county.      Capital^  havoc  and  desolation,  according  to  the  venerable 

Danville.  Bede,  from  the  ''East  sea  to  the  West."    The 

HENFREY,  Abthub,  an  English  botanist,  Britons  formed  a  more  vigorous  system  of  de- 
bom  about  1800,  studied  at  St.  Bartholomew's  fence,  and,  havinff  deposed  Yortigem,  marched 
hospital  to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  pro-  under  the  leadership  of  his  son  Yortimer.  Hen* 
fession.  Aa  early  as  1844  he  published  his  gist  and  Horsa  were  defeated  in  3  battles,  Horsa 
work  on  "  Anatomical  Manipulations,"  in  which  was  slain  in  action  A  Eaglesford,  now  Ayles- 
he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Tulk.  He  after-  ford  (455),  and  Hengist  then  withdrew  to  his 
ward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  botany,  native  country.  The  death  of  Yortimer  was 
and  published  in  1847  his  *^  Outlines  of  Struc-  the  signal  for  Hengist's  retum.  His  forces  were 
tural  and  Physiological  Botany,''  subsequently  mudi  augmented,  but  it  is  related  that  he  had 
the  "  Rudiments  of  &>tany,"  and  in  1852  *'  The  recourse  to  perfidy  in  order  to  obtain  a  footing. 
Yegetation  of  Europe, "  a  condensed  view  of  He  is  represented  as  soliciting  a  treaty  of  peace 
the  botany  of  Europe.  In  1857  appeared  his  with  his  son-in-law  Yortigem,  who  had  been 
principal  work,  *^An  Elementary  Course  of  restored  to  power  among  the  Britons.  The 
Botany,  Stractural,  Physiological,  and  System-  latter,  trusting  in  the  honor  of  the  Saxon,  in* 
atic,  with  a  Brief  Outline  of  the  Geographical  vited  his  people  to  a  great  feast  at  Stonehenge^ 
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where,  on  a  signal  from  Hengist,  a  fearfal  mas*  when,  in  Not.  18S8,  the  prince  regent  ap- 
sacre  took  place.  The  life  of  Yortigern  was  pointed  a  new  ministry.  The  policy  of  the  new 
^ared ;  but  the  result'  was  the  speedy  conoaest  minister  of  public  worship,  Bethmann  Hollweg, 
of  the  whole  southern  country.  Meanwhile,  was  considered  by  Hengstenberg  as  so  disas* 
Ambrosins,  a  Briton  of  Boman  descent,  en-  trous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  churchy  that  he 
deavored  to  reunite  his  countrymen.  Hen-  spoke  of  a  secession  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
gist  received  large  reinforcements,  under  the  party  from  the  state  church  as  perhi^  soon  to 
command  of  another  brother  named  Octa,  and  become  a  necessity.  The  order  of  freemasons, 
of  Ebissa  the  son  of  Octa,  who  occupied  North-  .  although  the  prince  of  Prussia  was  known  to 
nmberland.  He  remained  himself  in  the  south,  be  one  of  its  chief  patrond,  was  denounced  by 
completing  his  conquesta  in  a  great  battle  at  him  in  a  series  of  severe  articles  as  deistic  and 
Crayford,  m  457.  The  Britons  fled  in  terror  to  infidel.  Hengstenberg's  first  work  was  a  trans- 
London,  having  lost  the  flower  of  their  warriors  lation  of  the  *^  Metaphysics  '^  of  ArbtoUe  (1824). 
in  this  defeat,  and  abandoned  Kent,  The  kin^-  All  his  succeeding  works  were  devoted  to  the 
dom  which  bore  this  name  under  Hengist  is  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  defence 
said  to  have  consisted  of  the  county  so  called,  of  its  genuineness,  integrity,  inspiration,  and 
Middlesex,  Essex,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey,  divine  authority,  against  the  attacks  of  modern 
though  Sharon  Turner  restricts  it  to  Kent  critical  and  sceptical  schools.  Most  of  them 
proper.  The  victor  established  his  court  at  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  are  pub- 
Oanterbury,  and  reigned  about  80  years.  The  Itshed  in  Clark^s*^  Foreign  Theological  Library.^* 
Britons  meanwhile  had  made  several  desperate  The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  his  €^ri9» 
exertions  to  expel  him.  Their  last  effort  ^478)  tologis  des  AUen  TeUamenU  (Berlin,  1829-^85 ; 
was  conclusive  of  their  destinies,  as,  suffenng  a  2d  ed.  1854-^5 ;  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Keith,  3 
more  signal  defeat  than  ever,  they  are  declared  vols.  8vo.,  Alexandria,  1886-^9),  containing  a  fuU 
to  have  fied  from  the  Saxons  as  from  fire.  The  exposition  of  all  the  Messianic  prophecies.  His 
romantic  character  of  the  British  tradition  of  Oammentar  Hher  die  Paalmen  is  regarded  as  a 
these  two  princes  has  been  fully  established  by  masterpiece  of  orthodox  exegeticid  theology, 
modem  historians;  and  Lappenberg  has  shown  It  was  translated  into  English,  and  furnished 
in  his  ^History  of  England"  that  the  Anglo*  the  groundwork  for  the  more  condensed  corn- 
Saxon  stories  on  the  subject  are  also  purely  mentary  of  Dr.  Alexander  of  I^rinceton  on  the 
mythical.  same  book.  His  other  works  are :  Beitrdge  tur 
HENGSTENBERG,  EbstbtWilhelu,  a  Ger-  EinMtung  ins  Alte  Testament  (8  vols.,  1881- 
man  theologian,  bom  in  FrOndenberg,  West-  '0) ;  IHe  Bucher  Mom  und  Agypten  (1841 ; 
phalia,Oct20,1802.  He  studied  philology,  espe-  English  translation  by  R.  D.  0.  Robbins,  An- 
cially  the  oriental  languages,  at  fionn,  where  he  dover,  1848) ;  Die  mehtigtten  und  sehuierigMten 
belonged  to  an  association  of  liberal  and  progres-  Ah&chnitte  dee  PentatewHie  (1842);  Commen* 
sive  students.  In  1828  he  went  as  a  private  tar  Hber  die  Qffenbarung  Johannie  (2  vols., 
tutor  to  Basel.  In  1824  he  became  Privatdoeent  1850),  which  has  been  received  with  much  less 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  and  soon  favor  than  his  works  on  the  Old  Testament, 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  He  regards  the  millennium  as  something  past, 
representatives  of  the  orthodox  theology  in  and  dates  it  from  the  downfall  of  German  liea- 
Germany.  In  1826  he  became  extraordinary  thenism  to  modem  infidelity  and  levolutions. 
professor,  and  in  1828  ordinary  professor  of  Old  HENKE,  Adolf  Ohbibtiak  Heikbioh,  a  Ger- 
Testament  exegesis  at  the  same  university,  man  professor  of  medicine,  bom  in  Bmnswick, 
He  soon  acquired  a  commandinc[  influence  in  April  12, 1775,  died  there,  Au£.  8,  1848.  For 
the  church  by  the  publication  oT  the  Bmn'  some  time  he  practised  his  profession  in  his  na^ 
gelieehe  Kireheneeitung  (1627),  which  marks  a  tive  city ;  in  1818  he  became  professor  of  physi- 
tuming  point  in  the  history  of  the  German  ology,  pathology,  and  medical  jurispmdence  at 
Protestant  church.  It  was  started  as  the  com-  Erlangen,  and  in  1818  of  therapeutics  and 
mon  organ  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  dlnique.  He  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his 
church  and  the  conservative  aristocratic  party  contributions  to  the  science  of  medical  juris- 
in  the  state.  Among  its  founders  and  contrih-  pradence.  His  Lehrhueh  der  gerichtUehen  Me- 
utors  were  a  large  number  of  the  most  cele-  diein  passed  through  12  editions  from  1812  to 
brated  names  in  Germany,  including  Otto  and  1851.  His  Zeiteehrift  JUr  StcuUe-Anneikunde 
Ludwig  von  Gerlach,  Neander,  Tholnck,  Lange,  has  been  continued  since  his  death,  and  since 
Huber,  Stahl,  Yilmar,  and  Leo.  Hengstenberg,  1850  by  Behrends.  Among  his  otner  princi- 
however,  soon  fell  out  with  the  theologians  pal  works  are:  Mandbueh  zur  JEk'lbenntnue und 
who  were  attached  more  to  evangelical-bibli*  JETeUungder  Einderhranhheiten(PraaM,^lB09; 
cal  than  orthodox  Lutheran  principles,  and  41h  ed,  ISZI},  Biid.  DarsteUuf^  der  Verbiindet&n 
his  journal  became  more  and  more  the  organ  gegen  Napoleon  in  den  Jahren  1818-^5  (4  vols., 
of  a  high  church  Lutheran  party.  He  oppos-  1814-^16). — ^Herkaitk  Wilhxlm  EDUARD,broth- 
ed  the  revolutions  of  1848  and  1849 ;  and  after  er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Brunswick,  Sept 
the  success  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Pnuh  28, 1788,  has  been  since  1888  professor  of  juria- 
sia  in  1849,  he  was  believed  to  rule,  by  his  pmdence  at  Halle.  Among  his  principal  works 
influence,  in  union  with  Stahl  and  Gerlach,  is  his  Eandhueh  des  CriminatreeKts  und  der 
both  church  and  state.    This  influence  ceased  Oriminalpolitik  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1828-'8). 
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HEliTKLE,  H08I8  MomrooacsBT,  an  Amerioaa  field  of  observation  to  sdentifie  men.    Among 

clergyman,  born  in  Virginia,  March  28,  1798.  bis  remaining  works  are :  Handbueh  der  allg^ 

In  1819  be  entered  the  ministry,  and  beoame  a  meinen  Anatomie  (Berlin,  1841),  ffandlnieh  der 

missionary  to  tbe  Wyandot  Indians.  In  1822  he  wUmnatuchen  Anatomu  des  Mentehen  (8  vols., 

conducted  a  religions  magazine,  and  has  often  Srnnswick,  1855),  ^•,  the  latter  work  ranking 

since  been  connected  with  the  press.    He  was  next  in  importance  to  his  treatise  on  pathology, 

^ected  joint  editor  of  the  church  paper  at  Nash-  HENLEY,  John,  an  EnffUsh  clergyman,  bet- 

vUle,  Tenn.,  in  1845,  and  in  1847  established  the  ter  known  as  *^  Orator  Henley,"  born  in  Melton 

^^Sonthern  Ladies^  Companion,**  and  edited  it  Mowbray,  Aug.  8,  1692,  died  Oct  14,  1756. 

for  8  vears.    He  has  published  a  rolume  of  He  was  a  son  of  the  yicar  of  his  native  place, 

masonic  addresses  (18^);  *^  Primary  Platform  entered  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  at  tiie 

of  Methodism"  (1851) ;   "  Analysis  of  Church  age  of  17,  and  while  an  undergraduate  addresft- 

Qovemment"  (1852) ;  '' Life  of  Bishop  Bascom"  ed  to  the  *' Spectator"  two  letters  of  indiffer- 

(1858);  '^Primitive  Episcopacy"  (1856).  ent  wit  which  .were  published  in  numbers  896 

HENLE,  Fbxedbioh  Gustat  Jaxob,  or  ac-  and  518.  On  leaving  the  university  he  taught 
cording  to  some  authorities,  Julius,  a  Grerman  school  with  reputation  at  Melton,  and  having 
physiologist  and  anatomist,  bom  in  Ftirth,  Fran-  taken  orders  was  made  assistant  curate  of  the 
conia,  July  9,  1809.  He  studied  medicine  at  same  parish.  Soon  afterward  he  resigned  this 
HeidelbergandatBonn,  receiving  his  degree  of  position  and  went  to  London,  where  he  was 
doctor  in  the  latter  place  in  1882,  and  subse*  chosen  assistant  preacher  at  Ormond  street  and 
quently  went  to  Berlin,  where,  through  the  Bloomsbury  ohapels.  In  1723  he  obtained  the 
recommendation  of  Johann  M&Uer,  he  was  ap*  living  of  Chelmondiston,  Suffolk,  with  the 
pointed  assistant  at  the  anatomical  museum,  privilege  of  non-residence;  but  reports  having 
In  1884  he  became  prosector  to  the  medical  been  spread  damaging  to  his  reputation,  the 
tlMmlty  of  the  university,  an  ofiSco  recently  va«  lushop  ordered  him  to  remove  to  his  parish, 
catedby  MnUer;  but  having  been  convicted  of  whereupon  ho  resigned  the  living..  He  now 
affiliating  with  the  secret  societies  of  the  stu-  rented  abuilding  in  Newport  market,  and  fitted 
dents  ciuled  the  BuneheTuchqfUi]^  he  was  im*  it  up  as  a  place  of  worship.  ^^  The  Oratory," 
prisoned,  and,  though  soon  after  pardoned  and  as  he  called  it,  was  opened  in  1726,  and  for 
released,  was  not  able  until  1837  to  establish  about  80  years  he  contmued  to  lecture  twice  a 
himself  in  the  university  as  a  private  tutor,  week  to  large  audiences^  composed  mainly  of 
For  8  years  he  gave  instructions  in  pathology  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.  All  except 
and  in  microscopic  anatomy,  tlie  latter  a  branch  those  who  rented  seats  were  <marged  a  shilling 
of  science  which  he  was  the  first  to  develop ;  for  admittance.  He  endeavored  to  found  a  new 
and  in  1840  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  sect  to  be  calted  Henleyarians,  and  drew  up  a 
anatomy  and  zoology  m  the  university  of  Zdrich.  form  of  prayer  under  the  tiUe  of  the  ^  Primitive 
Previous  to  this  he  had  been  a  contributor  to  Liturgy,"  discarding  the  Kicene  and  Athanasian 
the  *^  Annual  Reports  "  of  Canstatt,  and  had  pub-  creeds.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  connect* 
Hshed  Ueber  Schleim-  und  MterHldung  (Ber-  ing  with  his  system  an  enlarged  course  of  liberal 
lin,  1888);  VergUiehende  Anatomie  de»  Kehl'  education  under  a  corps  of  competent  professors, 
hopfa  (Leipsic,  1889),  describing  the  develop-  of  whom  he  should  be  the  president,  but  the 
ment  of  the  laiynz  in  ammals,  from  man  down  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  For  some  time 
to  the  lowest  types  of  creation ;  and  JPatholo^  he  edited  a  weekly  journal  of  nonsense  called 
gi$ehe  UrUenuekungen  (Berlin,  1840),  a  series  the  "Hyp-Doctor,'*  designed  to  ridicule  the 
of  observations  on  the  nervous  system,  the  perl-  arguments  of  the  "Cri^man,"  for  which  he 
odical  nature  of  certain  maladies,  miasma,  &o.  received  firom  Sir  Robert  Walpole  £100  a  year. 
While  at  Zorich  he  aided  Pfeuffer  in  establish-  When  this  gratuity  was  withdrawn,  he  be- 
ing the  Jowmal  de  medecine  rationelle.  Be-  came  so  violent  an  opponent  of  government 
tween  1844  and  1852  he  fiUedthe  chair  of  anat-  that  in  1746  some  adherents  of  tbe  ministry 
omy^  physiology^  pathology,  and  anthropology  broke  up  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  meetings 
at  Heidelberg,  his  lectures  on  the  latter  branch  by  force  and  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  but  he 
having  attracted  many  pupils  from  all  depart-  was  soon  set  at  liberty.  He  used  to  put  forth 
ments  of  the  university.  Within  this  period  the  most  preposterous  announcements  in  order 
appeared  his  Bdndhteh  der  rcUianellen  Patholo*  to  attract  hearers.  On  one  occasion  he  adver- 
gU,  his  most  important  contribution  to  science.  Used  to  teach  shoemakers  a  ^ort  way  of  mak- 
Since  1852  he  has  been  professor  of  anatomy  ing  shoes^  which  was  by  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
and  director  of  the  anatomical  institute  at  Qdt-  ready-made  boots.  He  interlarded  his  orations 
tingeo.  Belonging  to  the  so  called  physiologi-  with  satire,  invective,  and  buffoonery,  and  ac- 
cal  school  in  pathology,  he  has  defined  his  scien-  companied  them  with  all  the  extravagances  of 
ttfio  position  in  an  able  review  of  former  medi-  a  theatrical  delivery— 

cal   theori^   and  methods,  in  which  he  also  TnnJi,ghlaTalce«id  balancing hta hand.; 

urges  a  systematic  arrangemoit  of  the  physio- 
logical £Ekots  which  recent  observations  upon  the  his  object  being,  as  he  said,  to  keep  the  con* 
Ixxly  in  disease  have  evolved*     His  employ-  gregation  awake.    He  delighted  in  the  title  of 
ment  of  tbe  achromatic  microscope  for  anatom-  ^^  restorer  of  ancient  eloquence,"  and  Pope  thus 
ical  purposes  opened  a  wide  and  interesting  apostrophised  him  in  the  ^^  Dunciad : " 
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Ogre^TMiorerorttefoodoMftage,  wheoco  he  visited  the  Fiye  Nations  and  the 

ott^7^ii^^tE^!i\^lh^^  I>«tch  settlement  at  Albany.    In  1678,  having 

A  decent  priast  where  moBkeTB  were  the  gods  I  retoiDed  to  Qnebeo,  he  was  attached  to  La 

Notwithstanding  this  character  by  which  he  is  Salle's  expedition,  and,  in  company  with  the 

now  almost  ezclasively  known,  Henley  was  a  chevalier  de  Tonty  and  the  sieur  de  la  Motte, 

man  of  learning  and  a  diligent  stndent     He  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Fort  Frontenao  to  Ni- 

wrote  a  poem  entitled  '*  Esther,''  which  is  said  agara,  and  there  constmct  a  vessel  for  navigating 

to  contain  fine  passages;  a  "  Compleat  Lingaist|  the  lakes  above  the  falls.    This  aocompUshed, 

or  an  Universal  Grammar  of  alLthe  Oonsiderable  La  Salle  joined  the  party,  and  on  Ang.  7,  1670, 


^'  Oratory  Transactions,"  pnblished  in  numbers,  river,  ascended  this  in  canoes  to  the  portage^ 
HENNA,  a  pigment  obtained  from  a  shrab  carried  their  frail  barks  5  or  6  miles  by  land  to 
of  the  genns  LaSwnia  (Willdenow),  belonfing  the  Kankakee,  and  floated  down  this  stream 
io  the  natural  order  lythTocem^  found  in  Asia  and  the  Iroquois  to  the  Illinois,  on  the  banks 
and  Africa,  of  easy  culture  and  propagation,  of  which  they  built  Fort  Ordveccenr  near  the 
The  genus  consists  of  but  two  species,  X.  ipinota  present  site  of  Peoria.  After  a  delay  of  two 
and  2.  inermU,  The  latter  is  termed  in  Arabia  months  at  this  place,  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort 
the  henna  plant,  and  bears  abundantly  corym-  Frontenac  for  supplies,  charging  Father  Henne- 
bose,  white,  and  very  fragrant  flowers ;  the  pin  with  a  yoj^a^  of  discovery  to  the  sources 
leavesaresmooth,  opposite,  oval,  and  lanceolate,  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  never  been  ex- 
it is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt^  and  is  export-  plored  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  Ac- 
ed  from  tiience  to  Persia  and  the  Indies.  The  oompanied  by  Picard  dn  Gay  and  Michel  Ako. 
pigment  is  yellow,  and  is  obtained  by  powdec-  he  set  out  in  a  canoe,  Feb.  29, 1680,  foUowea 
ing  tibe  dried  leaves,  and  making  them  into  a  the  Illinois  to  its  mouth,  and  ascended  the 
paste  witii  hot  water.  H  is  used  by  women  to  Mississippi  to  the  &lls  of  St  Anthony,  which 
color  their  nails  and  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  he  was  the  first  European  to  see,  and  which 
and  men  frequently  dye  their  beards  with  it,  he  named  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint  This 
changing  the  yellow  color  to  black  by  the  sub-  was  on  April  80.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
sequent  application  of  indigo.  The  yellow  color  the  St  Francis  river,  in  what  is  now  the  state 
on  the  nuls  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  mummies  of  Minnesota,  he  travelled  by  land  about  180 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  miles  along  its  banks,  naming  it  in  honor  of 
henna.  '  the  founder  of  his  order,  and  visited  the  Sioux 
HENNEPIN,  an  E.  CO.  of  Minn.,  bounded  E.  Indians,  whom  he  mentions  by  the  names 
by  the  Mississippi,  N.  by  Crow  river,  and  S.  W.  Issati  and  Nadonessioux.  He  staid  with  them 
by  the  Minnesota  or  St  Peter's ;  pop.  in  1857,  three  months,  being  according  to  his  own  ac- 
13,064.  It  has  an  undulating  surmoe,  covered  count  held  in  captivity,  and  then,  meeting  a 
with  good  timber,  and  contains  Minnetanka  party  of  Frenchmen  who  had  come  into  the 
lake.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  the  French  country  by  way  of  Lake  Superior,  returned  with 
missionary  and  explorer  of  this  region,  Louis  them  to  Canada,  descending  the  Mississippi  to 
Hennepin.  Capital,  Minneapolis.  the  Wisconsin,  and  passing  up  that  river  and 
HENNEPIN,  Louis,  a  Franciscan  (Recollect)  down  the  Fox,  and  so  through  Green  haj  to 
missionary  and  explorer  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Lake  Michigan.  From  Quebec  he  sailed  for 
bom  at  Atb,  Belgium,  about  1640,  died  in  France,  where  he  published  in  1688  his  i>aer«^ 
Holland  subsequent  to  1699.  After  his  en-  ti^ncZ^  {aZ<w«nan^n<n(««22em«n^<2^0(mD^(«atf 
trance  into  the  Frandscan  order,  his  roving  gud-otiett  de  la  NottvelU-Franeey  &c.  (12mo., 
disposition  was  gratified  by  a  tour  through  Ger-  Paris),  containing  the  fullest  published  account 
many  and  Italy,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  of  La  Salle's  first  expedition,  a  history  of  his 
settled  for  a  year  as  preacher  at  Hal  in  Belgium,  second  voyage,  and  of  Hennepin's  own  explo- 
His  superiors  then  sent  him  to  Artois,  whence,  rations,  with  a  description  of  the  upper  Mis- 
after  beting  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  where  he  sissippi.  Notwithstanding  the  writer's  vanity 
acquired  a  taste  for  the  sea  by  loitering  whole  and  fondness  for  exaggeration,  the  work  is  val- 
days  around  sailors'  eating  houses,  he  journeyed  uable.  Hennepin  was  now  appointed  guardian 
to  Holland,  and  for  8  months  had  charge  of  of  a  convent  at  Renty  In  Artois;  but  refusing  to 
a  hospital  at  Maestricht  Atthe  battle  of  Senef,  return  to  America  in  obedience  to  his  e^e- 
between  the  prince  of  Condd  and  William  of  siastlcal  superiors,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Orange,  in  1674,  he  was  present  as  regimental  France,  and  entered  the  service  of  William  IH. 
chaplain.  The  next  vear  he  was  ordered  to  of  England.  He  put  off  his  clerical  dress  in 
Canada,  and  embarked  at  La  Rochelle  in  com-  Holland  about  1697,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
pany  with  Bishop  Laval,  whose  favor  he  man-  seems  to  have  written  himself:  *^  Recollect  mis- 
aged  to  secure  on  the  voyage,  and  with  the  sieur  sionary  and  apostolic  notary."  In  1697,  10 
de  la  Salle.  He  preached  for  a  while  at  Quebec,  years  after  La  Salle's  death,  Hennepin  pub- 
but  his  love  of  adventure  seems  to  have  been  lished  his  extraordinary  i\^t^20<2^00tM?^t0<ricn 
stronger  than  his  taste  for  the  ministry.  In  1676  trh-^and  pay%  situe  dans  VAmMfue  entre  U 
he  went  to  the  Indian  misrion  at  Fort  FrontenaOi  Ifauveau Mmgue  et  la Mer  Glaeiale^  dec.  (ISmo^ 
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Utrecht),  reprinted  tbe  next  year  under  the  Henningsen  reached  the  United  States  shortlj 
title,  Nouveau  voyage  dans  un  paviphu  grand  after  Kossuth,  and  remained  here  as  a  represen- 
que  r Europe,  &c.  In  this  work,  which  em-  tative  of  Hangarian  interests.  When  the  con- 
bodies  his  Jkecription  de  la  Lauiaiane,  written  test  in  Nicaragua  began  to  assume  serious  pro- 
anew  and  enlarged,  he  claims  to  have  descend-  portions,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  forces  of 
ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ifississippi,  and  to  have  Gen.  Walker ;  and  having  consented  to  do  so  on 
been  the  first  Euronean  who  floated  on  that  certain  conditions,  he  was  immediately  on  his 
river.  He  gives  a  aescription  of  the  scenery,  arrival  in  that  country  appointed  mfljor-genend. 
Indian  tribM,  and  distances  along  die  route,  He  remained  with  the  army  fh>m  Oct.  1866,  un- 
with  a  minuteness  which  easily  gained  him  til  its  surrender  to  Commander  Davis,  U.  8.  N^ 
credit  for  veracity,  and  explained  his  long  si-  in  May,  1857.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the 
lence  on  this  important  point  by  saying  that  he  battle  of  the  Transit,  Nov.  11,  and  in  tlie  8  days' 
feared  the  enmity  of  La  Salle,  who  had  ordered  combat  at  Masaya.  Having  thrown  himself 
him  to  follow  a  different  courae,  and  who  prided  into  Granada  with  416  persons,  140  of  whom 
himself  upon  his  own  claims  as  the  first  who  were  women,  children,  and  wounded,  he  was 
descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  surrounded  by  2,800  troops  of  San  Salvador  and 
Notwithstanding  the  utter  impossibility  of  re-  Guatemala,  afterward  increased  to  4,000.  Bum* 
oonciUug  the  dates  given  in  Hennepin's  narra-  ing  the  city,  he  fought  his  way  to  t^e  lake  with 
tive,  the  story  obtiuned  general  credence  until  a  loss  of  280  killed,  wounded,  or  carried  off  by 
its  falseness  was  exposed  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  cholera ;  and  there  being  joined  by  a  re^nforce- 
(See  **  Life  of  La  Salle,"  by  Sparks,  in  the  **•  Li-  ment  of  180  men,  he  routed  the  allies,  inflicting 
brary  of  American  Biography.'')  Hennepin  **  is  on  them  an  enormous  loss.  He  commanded  at 
now  remembered,"  says  Biftncroft,  ^'  not  merely  the  battle  of  Obnje,  and  was  second  in  com- 
as a  light-hearted,  ambitious,  daring  discoverer,  mand  at  the  8d  and  4th  battles  of  San  Jorge, 
but  also  as  a  boastful  liar."  He  directed  the  defence  of  Rivas,  March  28  and 
HENNINGSEN,  Ohables  Fbedebic,  an£ng-  April  11,  when  the  allies  who  penetrated  into 
lish  author  and  soldier,  of  Scandinavian  ex-  the  town  were  all  killed  or  captured.  Gen. 
traction,  bom  in  1816.  In  1884  he  entered  as  Henningsen  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United 
a  volunteer  the  service  of  Don  Carlos,  the  States,  and  is  married  to  a  niece  of  the  late 
claimant  of  the  Spanish  throne.  The  war  was  John  Macpherson  Berrien,  for  many  years  U.  6. 
then  at  its  height,  and  young  Henningsen  senator  from  Georgia.  His  speciality  in  arms  is 
speedily  rose  to  be  captain  of  Zumalacarregui's  artillery,  but  he  has  also  given  great  attention 
body  guard.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  conven-  to  the  improvement  of  small  arms,  having  in 
lion  negotiated  by  Lord  Eliot  and  CoL  Gur-  fact  superintended  the  construction  of  the  first 
wood,  he  returned  to  England.  He  subsequent-  Mini6  rifles  ever  made  in  the  United  States, 
ly  went  back  to  Spain  with  the  rank  of  lieu-  He  is  the  author  of  "  Twelve  Months'  Campaign 
tenaot-colonel,  and  served  with  the  Oarlist  with  Zumalacarregui ; "  ^^The  White  Slave," 
forces  in  man^ engagements.  He  was  attached  a  novel;  "Eastern  Europe;"  "Sixty  Tears 
to  the  expedition  which  marched  on  Madrid  Hence,"  a  novel  of  Russian  life ;  "  i&jialogies 
from  Aragon,  and  after  the  battle  of  Yilhis  de  and  Contrasts ;"  and  various  other  works,  all 
los  Navarros,  he  was  nused  to  the  rank  of  col-  published  in  London. 

onel,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  cavalry.        HENRICO,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  S. 

When  within  8  miles  of  Madrid,  he  was  at-  W.  by  James  river,  and  N.  K  by  the  Chicka- 

tacked  by  the  queen's  horse  in  great  force,  but  hominy ;  area,  291  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  48,- 

finally  succeeded  in  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  672,  of  whom  16,109  were  slaves.    The  surface 

enemy.   A  few  days  i^rward  he  was  taken  is  diversified  with  hills  of  no  great  height ;  bitu- 

prisoner,  and  released  on  parole  not  to  serve  minous  coal  abounds  in  the  W.  part,  but  most 

agun  during  the  war.    He  next  served  in  the  of  the  soil  is  light  and  poor.    The  productions 

Russian  army  in  Circassia,  on  which  territory  in  1850  were  266,011  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

he  drew  up  an  important  military  report    On  118,044  of  wheat,  88,882  of  oats,  2,196  tons  of 

his  return  to  England,  he  wrote  his  ^  Revela-  hay,  888  bales  of  cotton,  66,615  lbs.  of  butter, 

tions  of  Rusraa,"  translated  into  French  by  Cy-  400  of  tobacco,  and  8,615  of  wool.    There  were 

prien  Robert  and  puhlished  in  Paris  (8  vols.,  10  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  82  tobacco  factories, 

1845).    N«ir  known  by  his  writing  as  an  anti-  1  iron  foundery,  4  machine  shops,  1  paper  miU, 

czarist,  he  was  welcomed  by  the  msurrection-  1  woollen  factory,  4  coal  mines,  15  newspaper 

ary  leaders  of  Hungary,  when  the  crisis  in  that  offices,  44  churches,  859  pupils  attending  public 

country  was  mproaching.    A  plan  of  campaign  schools,  and  1,128  attending  other  schools  and 

proposed  by  Henningsen  was  so  highly  approv-  academies.    The   James  river  and  Kanawha 

ed  of^  especiallv  by  Qen.  Gnyon^  that  he  was  canal  has  its  E.  terminus  in  this  county,  and  4 

to  be  i4)pointea  military  and  civil  commander  railroads,  viz.,  the  Yurginia  central,  the  Rich- 

of  the  fortress  of  Comom.    When  the  struggle  mond  and  Danvill^  the  Richmond,  Frederic, 

was  over,  he  visited  Kossuth,  then  detdneSTat  and  Potomac,  and  the  Richmond  and  Peters- 

Kutaieh,  in  Asia  Minor.    He  next  visited  Italy,  burg,  radiate  from  Richmond,  the  capital  of 

making  the  overland  ioumey  from  Constanti-  the  state  and  county.    Yalne  of  real  estate  in 

nople,  passing  through  Albania,  and  crossing  1856,  $7,294,729,  showing  an  increase  of  71  per 

the  Adriatic,  under  circumstances  of  great  periL  cent  since  1850. 
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HENRIETTA  ANNA  of  EzrauLiro,  dnchesB  being  taken  prisoner  hj  EsBez.  and  went  to 
of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  suooeeding  and  of  Falmoatk  whence  she  sailed  to  France  on  board 
Charles  I.  of  England,  bom  in  Exeter,  June  10,  of  a  Dntoh  ship.  Her  health  had  been  seriond/ 
1644,  died  at  St  Oloud,  Jnne  20,  1670.  When  impaired,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
her  mother  left  England,  she  was  confided  to  was  never  entirelj  restored.  She  also  suffered 
the  care  of  Lady  Morton,  who  succeeded  in  from  the  ciyil  troubles  of  France,  and  led  a  sad 
bringing  her  safdy  to  France.  There  she  was  life  until  Oharles  II.  was  recalled  to  England  in 
educated  as  a  private  person  rather  than  a  1660.  She  paid  him  a  visit  with  her  daughter 
princess,  makinga  very  indifferent  figure  at  the  Henrietta  Anna,  but  soon  returned  to  France, 
French  court.  Young  Louis  XIV.  declined  her  where  she  continued  in  retirement  at  her  house 
hand,  under  pretenoe  that  she  was  too  young  inColombes,  near  Paris.  She  died  suddenly,  and 
Qie  would  not  say  too  poor  and  ugly)  for  him.  her  remains  were  buried  in  the  al^bey  of  St. 
A  few  years  afterward  she  had  become  the  most  Denis,  with  the  exception  of  her  heart,  whidi 
finscinating  princess  in  Europe.  On  the  restora-  was  intrusted  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Marie  de  Ohidl- 
tion  of  her  orother  Oharles  II.  to  the  throne  of  lot.  Bossuet  delivered  a  Mineral  oration  in  her 
England,  she  repaired  to  his  court,  and  in  March,  honor.  The  private  correspondence  of  Henri* 
1661,  was  married  to  Philipj  duke  of  Orleans,  etta  and  Oharles  I.  durmg  the  civil  war  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  now  published  in  1867,  edited  hj  Mrs,  Green, 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the  French  HENRIQUEL-DUPONT,  Louis  Pibbbx,  a 
court,  and  even  inspired  the  king  with  some-  French  engraver,  bom  in  Paris,  June  18, 1797. 
thing  more  than  brotherly  affection.  Though  After  attending  for  several  years  the  school  of 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  overstepped .  the  Pierre  6u6rin,  the  painter,  he  took  to  engraving 
limits  of  propriety,  it  brought  about  an  es-  under  the  direction  of  Bervic  His  works  num- 
trangement  between  Henrietta  and  her  husband,  ber  about  70,  the  principal  of  which  are  a  full 
which  was  embittered  by  her  subsequent  in-  lengthportrait  of  a  lady  and  her  daughter  after 
trigue  with  the  count  of  Quiche.  In  1670,  Vandyke  (1822) ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  after  Hersent 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  anxious  to  win  Oharles  11.  (1881),  themore  valuablesince  the  original  paint- 
over  to  a  friendly  neutralitv,  if  not  to  an  alliance,  ins  was  destroyed  in  1848  at  the  jMiTau  royal; 
he  sent  Henrietta  to  England,  and  she  fulfillea  a  rail  length  portrait  of  Louis  PhOlippe,  after 
her  mission  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  On  her  Gerard  (1887) ;  ^^Lord  Strafford  on  his  Way  to 
return  to  St.  Oloud  she  died  suddenly  in  great  the  Scaffold,"  after  Delaroche  (1840) ;  *^  Ohrist 
suffering,  after  drinking  a  cup  of  chicory  water,  the  Oonsoler,"  after  Scheffer  (1841);  nortrait 
It  was  then  rumored  that  she  had  been  poi-  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  after  Delaroche 
Boned;  and  a  favorite  of  her  husband,  the  (1842);  the  "Hemicycle''  of  the  palais  ds$ 
chevalier  of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  exiled  at  heaux  arti^  after  Delaroche's  fresco  (1852) ; 
her  request,  was  pointed  out  as  the  promoter,  the  ^*  Yirffin  and  Ohild, "  after  Raphael  (1855) ; 
if  not  the  direct  author  of  the  crime.  Her  fa-  the  ''Enwrouding  of  Our  Saviour,*'  after  De- 
neral  oration  was  delivered  by  Bossuet,  and  her  laroche  (1855) ;  and  "  Hoses  on  the  Nlle^*^ 
biography  was  written  by  Mme.  de  La&yette.  after  the  same  (1858).    He  is  now  engaged  in 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  of  Franob,  queen  of  engraving,  on  larse  plates,  the  ''St  Gatharine" 
England,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  25,  1609,  died  of  Oorreggio,  and  the  ''Disciples  at  Emmaus'^ 
Sept  10, 1660.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  of  Paul  Veronese.  He  is  also  a  skilful  draughts- 
Henry  IV.  of  France  by  his  second  wife,  ^ria  man,  and  his  exquisite  crayon  portraits  are  much 
do'  Medici,  and  had  much  of  her  fluther's  wit  sought  after  by  amateurs, 
and  courage^  Joined  to  some  youthful  beauty.  KENRY,  the  name  of  10  counties  in  the 
James  I.  demanded  her  hand  for  his  son  Oharles,  United  States.  I.  A  S.  oo.  of  Va.,  bordering 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place  by  proxy  on  N.  0.,  and  drained  by  Smith's  river,  a 
at  Paris  a  few  days  after  OharWs  accession  to  tributary  of  the  Ban ;  area,  858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
the  throne,  May  21, 1625.  Henrietta,  welcomed  1850,  8,872,  of  whom  8,840  were  slaves.  It  has 
with  great  kindness  by  her  husband,  became  a  hiUy  surface.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
obnoxious  to  the  English  nation  by  her  undis-  282,811  bushelsof  Indian  com,  29,T04  of  wheat 
guised  partiality  for  £e  Oatholic  faith.  She  was  and  1,018,070  lbs.  of  tobaoca  There  were  6 
moreover  charged  by  the  king's  opponents  with  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  22  tobacco  factories,  18 
bdngtheadviserofnis  arbitrary  policy,  and  the  churches,  and  1,891  pupils  attending  public 
enemy  of  English  liberties.  Her  unpopularity  schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,631- 
was  increased  by  her  nartioipation  in  the  strife  907,  showing  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  since 
between  Oharles  and  the  parliament  In  1648  1850.  Oapit^  Martinsville.  IL  A  central 
she  repaired  to  Holland,  and  procured  money  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E.  by  South  river,  a 
and  troops  which  she  undertook  to  bring  to  branch  of  the  Ocmalgee,  and  drained  by  Ootton 
England.  Notwithstanding  a  violent  storm,  river;  area,  504  8q.m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  10,898, 
which  drove  her  fleet  toward  the  continent,  she  of  whom  8,265  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  her  forces  at  Bur-  diversified  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  is  of 
lington,  and,  idfter  escaping  many  dangers,  middling  quality.  The  productions  in  1850 
joined  her  husband  at  Oxford.  In  1644,  a  few  were  514,706  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  88,807  of 
days  after  being  delivered  of  Henrietta  Anna^  oats,  106,005  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  0,852  bales 
her  last  chUd,  at  Exeter,  she  narrowly  escaped  of  cotton.    There  were  12  grist  mills,  7  saw 
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mills,  1  eotton  flftcUny,  1  tannery,  40  obnrcbes,  streama.    The  prodnotions  in  1860  were  940^- 

and  850  pnpils  attenmng  public  schools.    Iron,  042  bnahels  of  Indian  com,  129,608  of  wheat 

qnartz,  and  a  small  qnantity  of  gold  are  fonnd.  90,685  of  oats,  57,886  lbs.  of  wool,  and  7,834 

Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,681,754.    The  tons  of  hay.   There  were  10  arist  milk,  27  saw 

Macon  and  Western  railroad  passes  through  the  mills,  1  newroaper  ofSce,  44  churches^  and  8,846 

W.  part  of  the  county.    Capital,  McDonough.  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Indiana 

III.  AS.  E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bounded  S.  by  Florida,  central  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Ohicaffo  rail- 

and  separated  from  Georgia  on  the  £.  by  the  roads  pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  New- 

Ghattanoochee  riyer ;  area,  975  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  castle.     Vlil.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  HI.,  bounded  N. 

1850,  9,019,  of  whom  2,242  were  slaves.    It  W.  by  Rock  river,  and  drained  also  by  its  af- 

has  a  diversified  surface,  and  a  light,  sandy,  but  fluents,  Green  and  Edwards  rivers ;  area,  880 

very  fertile  soU,  drained  by  many  small  streams,  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  9,218.    It  has  an  undn- 

and  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  pine  forests,  lating  simace,  diversified  with  forests  and  fertile 

The  productions  in  1850  were  277,856  bushels  prairies,  and  contains  good  building  stone  and 

of  Indian  corn,  98,840  of  sweet  potatoes,  878  coal.    The  productions  in  1850  were  208,820 

hogsheads  of  sngar,  68,191  lbs.  of  rice,  and  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,108  of  wheat,  48,584 

6,235  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  grist  mills,  of  oats,  10,762  lbs.  of  wooV  and  51,285  of 

70  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  26  churches,  butter.     There   were  2    grist  mills,  8  saw 

and  526  pupils  attenaing  public  schools.    The  mills,  and  500  pupils  attendinff  public  schoola. 

Chattahoochee  is  navigable  by  steamboats  on  The  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  and  the  Chi- 

the  E.  border  of  the  county.    Capital,  Abbe-  cago  and  Burlington  railroads  pass  throng  the 

viUe.    ly.  AKW.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on  county.     Capital,  Cambridge.    IX.  A  W.  co. 

Kentucky,  bounded  E.  partly  by  Tennessee  river  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Grand  river,  an  affluent  of 

and  partly  by  the  Big  Sandy ;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  the  Osage ;   area,  750  sq.  m. ;    pop.  in  1856, 

pop.  in  1850,  18,233,  of  whom  4,821  were  6,642,  of  whom  1,076  were  slaves.    It  has  a 

slaves.    The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  rich,  diversified  surface,  abounds  in  coal^  timber,  and 

The  productions  in  1850  were  893,328  bushels  water  power,  is  mostly  fertile,  and  is  well  adapt- 

of  Indian  corn,  141,056  of  oats,  54,550  of  sweet  ed  to  stock  raising.     The  productions  in  1860 

potatoes,  and  2,029,182  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  were  184,650  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  5,684  of 

were  8  grbt  miUs,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  wheat,  53,257  of  oats,  18,689  lbs.  of  wool,  and 

office,  70  churches,  and  1,500  pnpils  attending  892  tons  of  hay.    There  were  2  grist  mills,  8 

public  schools.     Several  railroads  have  been  saw  mills,  2  churches,  and  382  pupils  attending 

projected  to  connect  Paris,  the  capita],  with  public  schools.  The  county  was  formerly  called 

Nashville,  Memphis,  Hickman,  Ky.,  and  Louis-  Bives.    Capital,  Clinton.    X.  A  S.  K  oo.  of 

ville.    V.  A  K.  CO.  of  Ey.,  boxmded  K  E.  by  Iowa,  traversed  by  Shunk  river,  an  affluent  of 

the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  the  Mississippi ;  area,  482  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

steamboats ;  area,  260  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,895.    The  surface  is  unaulating  and  diver- 

11,442,  of  whom  8,018  were  slaves.    It  has  an  ^ed  by  px^es  and  timber  land.     Coal  and 

andulating  surface,  partly  covered  with  forests,  limestone  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  of  ex- 

and  a  fertUe  soil  of  limestone  formation.    The  cellent  quality.    The  productions  in  1856  were 

productions  in  1850  were  964,872  bushels  of  1,133,667  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174^242  of 

Indian  com,  38,844  of  wheat,  109,208  of  oats,  wheat,  205,885  of  oats,  48,796  of  pototoea,  8,511 

1,057,273  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,963  of  wool,  tons  of  hay,  and  184,864  lbs.  of  butter.    The 

Tliere  were  12  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  26  Bnrlington  and  Missouri  river  railroad  passes 

churches,    and   885  pupils   attending  public  through  Mount  Pleasant,  the  capital, 

schools.    Value  of  real  ^tate  in  1855,  $8,309,-  HENBT,  the  name  of  several  sovereigns  of 

882.     The  Louisville  and  Frankfort  nulroad  England,  France,  and  Germany* 

passes  through  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  county.       I.  BNGLAKD. 

C^tal,  Newcastle.  Drennon  Springs,  on  the  HENBT  I.,  the  8d  English  monarch  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  are  noted  as  a  &shionable  re-  Norman  line,  and  first  prince  of  that  line  bom 
sort  vl.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ohio,  traversed  by  in  England,  son  of  Wuliam  I.  and  Matilda  of 
Maumee  river  and  drained  by  several  of  its  Flanders,  bom  in  Selby,  Torkshire,  in  1068,  two 
branches ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  iK>p.  in  1850,  8,435.  years  after  the  oonqu^  died  near  Bouen,  Dee. 
It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  rich  soO.  llie  pro-  1, 1185.  His  career  until  he  became  king  pro- 
ductions in  1850  were  76,415  bushels  of  Indian  sents  few  facts  of  iiiqM>rtance.  WiUiam  I.,  who 
com,  19,250  of  wheat,  14,898  of  oats,  and  died  when  Henry  was  19  years  old,  gave  him 
1,498  tons  of  hay.  There  were  1  grist  mill,  8  £5,000  in  silver,  and  predicted  that  he  would 
saw  mills,  1  woollen  factory,  4  churches,  and  become  master  of  both  England  and  Norman- 
1,564  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Fork  is  dy.  He  purchased  the  distr^stof  Cotentin  from 
one  of  the  chief  staples.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  his  brother  Bobert,  and  compromised  with  his 
canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western  brother  WilUam  II.  his  daims  on  his  mother's 
railroad  ^tfs  through  Napoleon,  the  capital.  lands.  Bobert  imprisoned  him,  believing  that 
Vn.  An  £.  00.  of  Ind.,  having  a  level  or  rolling  he  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Wil- 
surfaoe,  originally  covered  with  dense  forests;  liam  to  effect  his  rain,  but  released  him  on  the 
area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  17,605.  The  interceesion  of  the  Norman  nobility.  When 
soil  18  fertile  and  watered  by  several  small  William  attacked  Bobert,  Henry  sided  with  the 

vol*  IX.*— € 
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latter,  showing  great  energy  and  oonrage,  and  ed  from  the  ehock.  Qaeen  Haldlda  had  died  in 
patting  the  traitor  Conan  of  Boaen  to  death,  1118,  and  Henry  now  married  Addicia,  dangh- 
with  circumstanoes  of  extreme  cmelty.  His  ter  oftheconntof  LouTain;  nodiildrenfollow- 
hrothers  heooming  reconciled  on  terms  that  ed  from  this  union.  New  difficulties  on  the  con* 
neglected  his  interests,  he  went  to  Mont  St.  tinent  caused  Henry  to  letum  there  in  1123 ; 
Michel,  where  they  besieged  him,  and  com*  sucoess  again  attended  his  labors,  and  peace 
pelled  him  to  give  up  all  his  possessions,  on  was  restored.  The  death  of  his  nephew  Wil- 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  liam,  in  1128,  relieved  him  from  an  active  ene- 
For  some  years  he  lived  in  seclusion,  when  the  my.  His  daughter  Matilda  returned  to  £ng- 
people  of  Domfront,  one  of  Bobert^s  strongest  land  on  the  emperor's  death,  and  in  1126  her 
places,  called  him  to  rule  over  them.  He  made  father  prevailed  on  a  numerons  assemblage  of 
other  acquisitions  at  Bobert's  expense,  became  the  clergy  and  laity  to  engage  that,  in  the  event 
reconciled  with  William,  and  went  to  England,  of  his  death  without  male  issue,  she  ^ould  be 
On  Ang.  2, 1100.  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  recognized  as  queen  and  duchess.  In  1127  Ma- 
forest,  when  William  was  there  uain ;  and,  rid-  tilda  was  married  to  Geofik'ey  Plantagenet,  count 
ing  inmiediately  to  Winchester,  he  claimed  and  of  Anjou,  and  the  quarrels  between  tiiem  caused 
obtained  the  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of  Bobert,  the  Idng  much  annoyance.  The  Weldi  had 
who  was  then  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  leader  in  the  given  him  much  trouble  throughout  his  reign, 
first  crusade.  Three  days  later  his  coronation  and  he  was  about  to  attempt  their  conquest, 
took  place.  He  owed  his  sucoess  in  part  to  his  when  he  died.  His  deatih  was  attributed  to  sur- 
boldness,  and  in  part  to  his  liberal  promises  and  feit,  caused  by  over  indulgence  in  his  favorite 
concessions.  He  conciliated  the  clergy,  inviting  dish,  lampreys.  He  was  surnamed  Beauderc, 
Anselm  back  to  England.  He  promised  to  rem-  because  of  his  fondness  for  literature, 
edy  abuses  and  to  maintain  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  HENBT  II.,  founder  of  the  Plantagenet  dy- 
laws  and  usages,  the  charter  he  granted  beoom-  tiasty,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of 
ing  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  reforms.  He  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  the  empress  Matilda, 
conciliated  the  Saxon  portion  of  his  sul^ects  bv  bom  in  Le  Mans  in  March,  1188,  died  at  the 
marrying  Matilda  of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Mai-  castle  of  Ghinon,  July  6, 1189.  On  the  death 
oolm  Canmore  and  Mai^garet,  and  niece  of  Edgar  of  Henry  I.,  his  nephe  w  Stephen,  count  of  Blois, 
Atheling:  but  the  Normans  were  enraged  by  usurped  tlie  thrones  of  England  and  Normandy, 
this  marnage.  Bobert  returned  fix>m  the  Eas^  A  long  series  of  contests  followed,  in  the  latter 
and  sought  to  recover  England,  which  he  in-  part  of  which  Prince  Henry  mucfi  distinguish- 
vaded ;  but  the  brothers  were  reconciled,  and  ed  himself.  These  were  terminated  by  an  ar- 
the  elder  released  the  younger  from  an  oath  rangement  in  1158,  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
which  he  had  taken  with  reference  to  the  Henry  e^ould  succeed  to  the  English  throne  on 
crown,  Henry  ceding  all  his  Norman  possessions  Stephen's  death,  which  event  took  place  Oct. 
to  Bobert,  save  Domfront,  and  giving  him  a  25,  1154.  .  Henry  had  become  dnke  of  Nor- 
pension  of  8,000  marks.  This  was  the  work  of  mandy  in  1150,  and  connt  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  threat-  in  1151 ;  and  by  marrying  Eleanor,  duchess  of 
ened  Bobert  with  excommunication.  Henry  Aquitaine,  who  had  been  divorced  from  Louis 
violating  his  word  respecting  the  safety  of  Bol>-  YIL  of  France,  he  obtuned,  in  1152,  possession 
art's  adherents,  the  latter  returned  to  England,  of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  France.  He 
but  was  induced  to  depart  again.  Henry  £iving  was  his  wife's  jnnior  by  12  years.  They  were 
obtained  some  triumphs  over  the  aristocracy,  crowned  at  Westminster,  Dec.  19, 1154.  Hen- 
the  war  between  the  brothers  was  renewed,  ly's  continental  possessions  comprised  more 
and  the  king  conquered  Normandy,  at  Tinche-  than  a  third  of  France,  inclnding  Normandy, 
brai  (1106).  Bobert  was  imprisoned,  first  at  Maine,  Touraine,  Amou,  Poitou,  Guienne,  and 
Falaisia,  and  then  at  Cardiff,  for  28  years;  but  other  provinces;  and  in  a  few  years  he  made 
his  son  William  was  humanely  treated.  Henry  himself  master  of  Brittany.  He  brought  to  the 
was  involved  in  war  with  Louis  YL,  and  witn  throne  a  high  reputation  for  talent  and  courage, 
some  of  his  own  vassals.  Peace  was  made  with  which  his  actions  showed  to  be  weU  found- 
France  in  1118,  and  tranquillity  was  maintained  ed.  He  restored  the  coinage,  revoked  improper 
for  some  years.  The  question  of  investiture  led  grants,  dismissed  mercenaries,  suppressed  law- 
to  trouble  with  Bome,  which  was  aggravated  fessness,  and  destroyed  many  of  those  feudal 
by  the  papal  claim  to  send  legates  to  England,  castles  which  had  been  erected  in  Stephen's 
In  consequence  of  the  continued  troubles  in  reign.  But  for  his  troubles  with  the  church, 
Normandy,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  English 
the  French  king,  Henry  passed  much  of  his  time  monarchs,  as  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  tiielr 
in  France,  to  the  discontent  of  the  En^^ish.  In  number.  These  disputes  began  in  1162.  Henry 
1114  he  married  his  daughter  Matilda  to  Henry  had  resolved  to  curb  the  clergy,  and  made 
v.,  emperor  of  Grermany.  The  victory  of  Bren-  Thomas  &  Becket,  upon  whom  he  thought  he 
neville  decided  the  war  with  France  fftvorably  could  rely  for  assistance,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
for  Henry  (1118),  and  peace  was  made,  so  that  bury,  he  havins  held  the  chancellorship  since 
in  1120  his  pow^  was  established.  Ilie  same  1158.  But  Becket  not  only  became  the  most 
year  his  son  William  was  lost  whUe  sailing  from  austere  of  churchmen,  after  having  led  an  easy 
rVance  to  England,  and  the  king  never  recover-  life,  but  also  the  most  vehement  champion  of 
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the  independence  of  bis  order.    He  placed  him-  1156,  and  in  which  a  few  of  hU  enljectshad 

self  in  direct  opposition  to  the  king ;  and  when,  for  some  jears  been  waging  saccessful  war.  He 

inll64,  the  latter  b^gan  the  work  of  reform,  he  met  with  little  resistance.    He  was  now  re- 

fonnd  in  the  archbishop  his  most  determined  conciled  to  the  chnrch,  and  Rome  confirmed  the 

opponent.    A  cleric  having  been  gnilty  of  rape  grant  of  Ireland  previonsly  made,  he  having 

andmnrder,adispnteas  to  the  mode  of  his  trial  taken  the  most  solemn  of  oaths  that  he  was 

took  place  between  the  king  and  Becket;  and  not  gniltj  of  Becket's  mnrder.     The  troubles 

Henry  resolved  to  have  the  qnestion  brought  to  in  his  family,  which  clonded  the  latter  por- 

a  settlement,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  tion  of  his  Hfe^  now  commenced.    He  had  as- 

Eivileges  of  the  clergy.  An  assembly  of  pre-  sociated  with  him  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  in 
tes  having  failed  to  satisfy  him,  he  called  a  the  government  of  England,  Normandy,  An- 
meetingof  the  nobles  and  chief  clergy,  at  Cla-  *  jon,  and  other  countries;  Richard  was  made 
Tendon,  Jan.  25,  1164,  in  which  the  £amons  rider  of  Guienne  and  Foitou;  GeoflArey  was  to 
**  eonstitations  of  Oliurendon''  were  adopted  be  duke  of  Brittany ;  and  John  was  to  receive 
unanimously.  By  these  it  was  enacted  that  Ireland.  But  fh>m  1178  these  sons  gave  him 
clerks  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried  in  the  much  vexation,  being  encouraged  to  rebel  by 
dvil  courts ;  that  no  appeals  in  spiritual  causes  their  mother,  who  was  enraged  bv  Henry^s  con- 
should  be  carried  beyond  the  king  without  his  Jugal  infidelities,  by  the  French  king,  who  was 
consent ;  that  if,  in  any  lawsuit  between  a  der-  the  father-in-law  of  the  eldest,  and  by  the  no- 
gyman  and  a  layman  concerning  a  tenant,  it  was  bles  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions.  Henry 
disputed  whether  the  land  were  a  lay  or  an  now  did  penance  at  the  tomb  of  Becket,  fasting 
ecclesiastical  fee,  this  should  be  decided  by  the  and  praying  there,  and  submitting  to  flageUa- 
verdictof  12  lawful  men,  and  if  found  to  be  a  tion  at  th^  hands  of  the  monks.  The  bcots, 
lay  fee,  the  cause  should  be  determined  by  the  having  invaded  England,  were  defeated,  and  the 
civil  courts ;  that  laics  should  not  be  accused  in  rebels,  including  his  sons,  returned  to  obedience, 
spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable  The  king  of  Scotland  did  homa^  to  him,  and 
witnesses ;  that  no  chief  tenant  of  the  crown  surrendered  portions  of  his  dominion.  In  the 
shoold  be  excommunicated,  nor  his  lands  be  put  interval  of  quiet  that  followed,  Henry  made  sev- 
under  an  interdict,  except  with  tlie  king^s  con-  eral  legal  reforms.  The  disputes  that  broke  out 
sent ;  that  no  person,  particulary  no  clergyman,  in  his  family  were  fktal  to  his  peace.  His  sons 
should  leave  the  kingdom  without  that  consent;  <niarrelled  with  him,  and  with  each  other.  The 
that  the  civil  courts  should  decide  all  suita  eldest  died  in  1188,  and  Geoffirey  was  killed  in 
concerning  the  advowson  and  presentation  of  1186.  In  1188  Richard  rebelled,  and  was  aided 
churdies;  that  the  ohurehes  belonging  to  the  by  France,  though  both  Henry  and  the  French 
king's  fee  should  not  be  granted  in  perpetuity  king  had  taken  the  cross,  intending  to  embark 
without  his  consent ;  that  the  revenues  of  vacant  for  Palestine.  Henry  was  beaten,  and  submitted 
sees  should  belong  to  the  king,  that  the  election  to  the  terms  dictiated  by  his  enemies ;  but  died 
to  sndi  sees  should  be  held  by  the  king's  con-  of  a  fever,  brought  on  by  mei^tal  irritation, 
sent  and  in  his  chapel,  and  that  the  bishop  elect  HENRT  HI.,  son  of  John,  king  of  England, 
should  do  homage  to  the  crown ;  that  goods  and  of  Isabella  of  Angoul^me,  bom  Oct.  1, 1206, 
forfeited  to  the  king  should  not  be  protected  in  died  at  Westminster,  Nov.  16, 1272.  He  became 
churches  or  churehyards ;  and  that  archbishops,  king  Oct.  17, 1216,  beine  then  but  9  years  old. 
bishops,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should  The  desperate  state  to  which  England  had  been 
be  regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm,  possessing  reduced  by  the  misgovemment  of  John  makes 
the  privileges  and  subject  to  the  burdens  belong-  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  the 
ing  to  that  rank,  and  bound  to  attend  the  king  darkest  one  in  English  history;  but,  owing  to 
in  nia  great  councils,  and  assist  at  aU  trials.  The  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
power  of  excommunication  was  lessened,  the  who  was  protector,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
clerioil  privileges  respecting  the  collection  of  rapidlv  improved.  He  confirmed  Magna  Oharta. 
debts  were  annulled,  and  the  sons  of  villeins  conciliated  the  discontented  barons,  defeated 
forbidden  to  be  ordained  clerks  without  the  con-  the  fVench  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  restored 
sent  of  their  lords.  Becket  at  first  refused  his  peace.  Pembroke  soon  dying,  power  passed 
assent  to  these  measures,  but  at  last  he  swore  to  to  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Wmchester  and 
their  observance.  He  broke  his  fftith  with  the  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  latter  being  Justiciary, 
king  when  the  pope  annulled  the  constitutions,  and  having  most  weight  in  the  government 
The  ouarrel  laated  for  7  years,  when  Becket  was  They  had  not  the  influence  of  Pembroke,  and 
killea  by  4  Norman  barons.  During  the  quarrel,  could  not  control  the  barons.  War  was  made 
Becket  was  banished,  the  king  of  France  began  with  France,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
hostilities  with  England,  and  the  war  lasted  8  recover  ^e  French  provinces  lost  by  John.  In 
vears.  The  death  of  Becket  annoyed  Henry,  as  1281  the  Justiciary,  who  had  received  large  giftA, 
he  feared  the  pope  would  carry  out  his  threat  and  been  made  earl  of  Kent,  was  overthrown, 
of  excommunication ;  ^ut  his  negotiators  sue-  and  Winchester,  an  able  but  unprincipled  man, 
ceed  in  confining  the  papal  anathemas  to  those  monopolized  power.  He  was  a  Poitevin,  and 
who  had  committed  the  crime.  In  1171  Henry  many  of  his  countrymen  goins  over  to  England, 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  coun-  they  were  intrusted  with  office,  to  the  discon- 
try  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  papal  bull  m  tent  of  the  English  of  all  ranks,  whom  they  op- 
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presBed  and  plundered.    This  evil  was  aggra-  Venice,  Milan,  IMedmont,  Savoy,  and  France, 
rated  by  the  marriage  of  the  king  in  1286  with  Richard  II.  made  him  dnke  of  Hereford  in  189T. 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  many  of  whose  country-  In  1898  he  brought  an  aoonsation  of  traitorous 
men  came  to  England,  and  shared  in  the  king*s  designs  agaimst  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  de- 
bounty.  An  expedition  into  France,  in  1242,  ter-  nied  it,  and  appealed  to  the  trial  by  battle, 
minated  disastrously.    The  pope  offering  Hen-  The  arrangements  for  fighting  were  all  com- 
ry  the  crown. of  Sicily  for  hu  son  Edmimd,  the  pleted,  when   the  king  put  an  end  to  the 
nng  was  kivolyed  in  debt  by  his  endeaTors  to  contest,  banishing  both  parties,  Norfolk  for  life, 
support  the  claim.    The  chief  interest  of  his  and  Hereford  for  10  years.    Subsequently  Here- 
reign  belongs  to  the  disputes  between  the  king  ford^s  term  of  exile  was  reduced  to  6  years ; 
and  the  barons.    These  came  to  a  head  in  1258,  but  when,  on  his  fathei's  death,  he  became 
when  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  duke  of  Lancaster,  Richard  banished  him  for 
chief  of  the  baronial  party,  and  held  possession  life,  and  seized  his  immense  possessions.    Lan- 
of  the  king^s  person.    The  "  provisions  of  Ox-  caster  resolved  to  return  home,  ostensibly  to 
ford,*'  enactea  by  the  parliament  which  met  assert  his  claim  to  his  property,  but  with  the 
there  in  1258,  provided  for  the  election  of  intention  of  obtaining  the  crown.    This  course 
knights  of  the  shire,  4  from  each,  for  8  sessions  was  advised  by  his  friends.     He  landed  at 
of  parliament  in  each  year,  and  for  the  annual  Ravenspur,  July  4,  1899,  with  a  small  force, 
deotion  of  sherifEb*     Keasures  hostile  to  the  the  king  being  absent  on  an  expedition  in  Ire- 
foreigners  were  also  adopted.      Government  land.    Lancaster  declared  that  his  oiJy  ol^ect 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  barons,  who  lost  was  to  establisli  his  right  to  his  hereditary  pos* 
the  popularity  they  once  had  enjoyed.    Louis  sessions ;  but  he  became  immediately  the  chief 
IX.  of  France  made  a  treaty  with  *  Henry  in  of  all  the  onposition  that  had  been  cre^ed  by 
1259,  on  terms  favorable  to  the  latter.     Cir-  Richard's  follies  and  crimes,  and  was  joined  by 
curastances  enabling  the  king  to  renew  the  con-  persons  of  all  classes,  from  the  Percys  to  the 
test  with  the  barons,  war  ensued,  and  the  royal-  humblest  commoners.    Success  followed  all  his 
ists  were  defeated  at  Lewes,  May  18,  1264,  movements;  and  when  Richard  returned  he 
Henry  being  taken  prisoner.    Prince  Edward  was  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  and  became 
was  compeUed  to  make  the  treaty  of  Lewes  Lancaster's  pnsoner,  resigning  the  crown,  which 
with  De  Montfort^  and  himself  to  become  a  parliament  conferred  upon  de  duke,  who  thus 
hostage.    On  Jan.  20, 1265,  a  new  parliament  became  Henry  lY.    The  only  person  who  ob- 
assembled  in  London,  called  by  De  Montfort,  iected  was  the  bishop  of  Oarlisle.    The  new 
to  which  were  summoned  two  knights  from  king  affected  to  trace  his  right  to  the  crown 
each  county,  and  two  deputies  from  each  of  to  his  descent  from  Edmund  of  Lancaster,  who 
certain  dties  and  boroughs,  such  deputies  never  was  reported  to  have  been  the  elder  brother 
having  previously  been  summoned ;   and  the  of  Edward  I.,  but  to  have  lost  his  inheritance 
writs  were  addresfied,  not  to  the  sherifBi,  but  to  from  some  personal  deformity.      This  daim 
the  boroughs.  This  was  the  commencement  of  was  not  valio,  and  Henry  had  only  such  right 
the  house  of  commons.    Prince  Edward  having  as  came  from  conquest  and  parliamentary  elec- 
esoaped  from  Leicester,  the  royal  party  renewed  tion.     This  defect  in  his  title  led  him  to  court 
the  war,  and  Leicester  was  defeated  and  slain  the  clergy,  who  were  now  troubled  by  the 
at  Evesham,  Aug.  4. 1265.    The  king's  author-  LoUards;   and  though  his   father   had   been 
iihr  was  refetablishea,  and  tranquillity  restored,  the  greatest  patron  and  supporter  of  Wydiffe, 
Henry's  rmgn  lasted  56  years,  the  longest  in  Henry  became  the  persecutor  of  the  reform- 
English  history  except  that  of  George  In.  ers.    The  statute  de  haretieo  eomburendo  (for 
HENRT  lY.,  founder  of  the  royalty  of  the  the  burning  of  heretics)  was  adopted  in  1401. 
house  of  Lancaster,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  and  it  was   not  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
in  Bolingbroke,  lancoinshire,  April  4,  1866,  letter.    Henry's  reign  was  mostly  passed  amid 
died  in  Westminster,  March  20, 1418.    He  was  conspiracies  and  civil  and  foreign  war,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan-  he  spared  few  of  his  enemies.    He  found  the 
caster,  4th  son  of  Edward  IH.,  and  of  Blanche,  Welsh  his  constant  foes,  and  was  more  than 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Phmtagenet,  once  attacked  by  the  Scots.    The  Percy  broke 
duke  of  Lancaster,  great-grandson  of  Henry  HI.  with  him  in  1408,  though  they  had  been  the 
His  first  title  was  earl  of  Derby.    At  the  age  chief  instruments  in  his  elevation;  and  the  bat- 
of  15  he  married  Muy  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  tie  of  Shrewsbury  was  fought  July  21,  1408, 
earl  of  Hereford,  who  was  descended  from  Ed-  and  Henry  Percy,  called  Hotspur,  defeated  and 
ward  I.    In  his  youth  Henry  delighted  in  tour-  sldn.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  depose  Mm, 
naments  and  adventures.    In  1890  he  went  to  but,  though  not  without  ^at  difficulty,  the  king 
the  asdstance  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  serving  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  Glendower  in  Wales 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania.   He  then  went  to  Bar-  alone  proving  jinconquerable,  though  much  re- 
bary.    Returtling  to  England  for  a  season,  he  duced.  An  English  vessel  took  the  ^p  on  board 
set  out  on  aioumey  to  ^destine  in  Julj^  1892.  of  which  Prince  James,  heir  apparent  of  the 
He  travelled  by  the  wav  of  Dantzic,  JS5nigs-  Scotch  crown,  was  procJbding  to  France,  and  the 
bog.  Yienna,  Friuli,  and  Yenice,  sailing  from  prince  remained  a  captive  for  many  years.    The 
the  last  named  place  for  Rhodes,  whence  he  feeling  between  France  and  England  during  this 
returned  to  England  in  June,  1898,  visiting  reign  was  one  of  extreme  bitterness,  the  oanse 
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of  Richard,  -who  had  6S[xm8ed  for  his  aeoond  waymen,  rest  upon  yery  inaaffieient  evidenoe, 
wife  a  daughter  of  the  French  king,  being  pop-  thongh  Lord  Oampbell  argoea  warmly  in  snp- 
nlar  in  the  former  conDtryj  bnt  it  aid  not  go  to  port  of  the  long  received  tale  that  he  was  oom- 
tbe  length  of  war,  which  Henry  was  not  in  con-  mitted  to  prison  by  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne  for 
dition  to  wage.  He  became  unpopular  shortly  contempt  and  disobedience,  which  was  not  pub- 
after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  though  as  a  lished  until  4  generations  after  the  date  of  its 
Bubiect  he  had  been  the  favorite  of  all  classes,  supposed  occurrence.  There  is  no  proof,  either, 
as  his  father  had  been  everywhere  in  England  that  he  was  guilty  of  peculation,  or  that  he 
but  London,  and  in  those  places  which  were  sought  to  dethrone  his  nther.  So  fiir  as  there 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  church,  is  evidence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  the 
He  never  recovered  his  popularity,  and  some-  prince  would  seem  to  haye  been  in  theory  and 
thing  of  the  odium  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  acdon  above  the  average  morality  of  his  time, 
subjects  descended  to  history,  of  which  he  is  The  popular  idea  of  him  is  taken  from  Shake- 
not  a  fiivorite  character.  His  first  wife  died  in  speare,  whose  "  Prince  Hal "  is  not  the  histori- 
1398,  leaving  4  sons,  who  were  amoog  the  cal  Henry  of  Monmouth,  bnt  almost  as  ideal  a 
most  eminent  men  of  that  age,  and  2  daughters,  character  as  Hamlet  himself.  Henry  IV.  dving 
His  second  wife  was  Joanna  of  Navarre,  widow  liarch  20, 1418,  Henry  V.  was  proclaimed  the 
of  the  duke  of  Brittany,  whom  ho  married  in  next  day.  His  accession  caused  great  r^oio- 
1402,  but  without  issue.  ings,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  he 
HENRT  v.,  son  of  tlie  preceding,  and  second  bc^n  the  notoriously  vicious  person  he  has  been 
king  of  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Flantage-  drawn,  as  no  time  had  been  allowed  him  for 
nets,  bom,  it  is  supposed,  in  Monmouth,  Aug.  reformation.  Parliament  voluntarily  tendered 
9, 1888,  died  in  Vincennes,  Aug.  81, 1422.  But  the  oath  of  fealty  and  aUesiance,  an  act  with- 
little  is  known  of  his  childhood.  On  his  father's  out  precedent.  He  behaved  with  magnanimity 
banishment,  Henry  was  seized  by  Richard  II.,  toward  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  his  house, 
who  took  him  with  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  the  earl  of  March, 
and  knighted  him.  When  Richard  returned  to  who  was  the  Intimate  heir  to  the  crown.  His 
England  to  meet  the  youth's  father,  he  placed  legislation  is  not  open  to  the  same  praise.  He 
him  in  the  castle  of  Trim.  His  father  caused  continued  the  original  error  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
him  to  be  liberated,  and  brought  to  London ;  caster,  by  persecuting  the  Lollards.  He  was 
and  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  Oct.  15,  attached  to  Catholicism  both  from  conviction 
1899.  He  took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  and  from  supposed  interest ;  and  he  sent  rep- 
the  insurgent  Welsh  in  1401,  before  he  haocom-  resentatives  to  the  council  of  Constance  to 
pleted  his  16th  year,  and  gave  indications  of  his  help  to  reform  the  church.  He  determined  to 
future  eminence,  Percy,  commonly  called  Hot-  renew  the  claim  of  the  English  sovereigns  to 
spur,  bearing  evidence  to  his  military  talent  and  the  crown  of  France,  though  it  was  far  less 
ms  personal  goodness.  He  was  then  appointed  strong  in  his  person  than  it  was  in  that  of 
to  tne  command  of  l^e  royal  forces  in  Wales,  Edwu^  III. ;  and  his  determination  is  attrib- 
and  was  made  lieutenant  of  Wales  in  1408.  He  nted  to  the  advice  of  the  clergy,  who  wished 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  of  Shrews-  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  we  people  from 
bury.  On  March  11, 1405,  he  defeated  the  rebels  church  questions,  and  to  save  the  church's  pa^- 
atGrosmont  The  constant  rebellion  that  prevail-  monv,  the  seizure  of  which  had  been  called  for 
ed  in  England  prevented  the  king  from  sending  by  the  house  of  commons.  He  first  daimed  the 
much  assistance  to  his  son,  and  he  was  thrown  entire  kingdom  of  France  when  negotiating  an 
upon  his  own  resources,  which  tended  to  the  de-  alliance  for  a  marriage  with  Catharine,  daug^- 
Telopment  of  his  character  and  prowess;  and  the  ter  of  Charles  VI.;  and  when  that  claim  was 
q^eaJter  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1406,  bore  scouted,  the  English  envoys,  waiving  it  without 
testimony  to  his  good  qualities  as  a  son  and  as  prejudice  to  their  principal's  rights^  ^'demand- 
aman.  He  held  a  large  place  in  the  estimation  ed  the  soverei^fy  of  the  duchies  of  Norman- 
of  the  country,  and  there  is  ground  for  snppos-  dy  and  Tourame,-  the  earldom  of  Aniou,  tiie 
ing  that  his  fiither  was  Jealous  of  him.  At  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  the  earldom  of  Flanders, 
dose  of  1407  he  commanded  an  expedition  that  with  all  other  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Aqui- 
wassentinto  Scotland,  and  after  some  successes  tdne,  the  territories  which  had  been  ceded 
made  a  truce  with  the  Scotch.  The  house  of  to  Edward  IH^  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
commons  thanked  him  for  his  conduct,  at  the  and  the  land  between  tlie  Somme  and  Grave^ 
instance  of  his  father.  His  immediate  oonneo-  lines;  to  be  hdd  by  Henry  and  his  heirs,  with- 
tion  with  Wales  is  believed  to  have  ceased  in  out  any  dalm  of  superiority  on  the  part  of 
1409.  He  was  made  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  Charles  or  his  successors.  To  these  demands 
and  constable  of  Dover  the  same  year,  and  cap-  were  added  the  cession  of  the  county  of  Pro* 
tidn  of  Calais  in  1410.  The  king  gave  him  his  yence,  and  payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  ransom 
house  of  Coldharbor,  in  London,  which  accounts  of  King  Jonn,  amounting  to  1,600,000  crowns, 
for  the  prince's  connection  with  the  city.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  marriage  with 
Gouncils  were  there  held,  at  which  the  prince  Catharine  could  not  take  place  unless  a  firm 
presided,  as  he  did  when  they  were  held  at  peace  were  also  established  with  France,  and 
other  places.  The  stories  respecting  his  irregu-  that  2,000,000  crowns  would  be  expected  as  her 
laritiea,  loose  Ufe^  and  association  with  high-  dower."    These  monstrous  terms  were  r^ected 
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by  the  French,  who,  however,  offered  to  make  ned  iSuthful  to  the  dauphin,  and  he  was  aided 
great  conce8uon&  in  the  vain  hope  of  ayoiding  by  the  Scots,  but  the  successes  of  the  English 
•war.  The  English  parliament  strongly  support-  continued.  Henry  returned  to  England,  wnere 
ed  the  king,  and  the  guilt  of  one  of  the  most  Catharine  was  crowned,  Feb.  28,  1421.  He 
n^jost  wars  ever  waged  lies  rather  upon  the  na-  made  a  Journey  to  the  north,  during  which  he 
tion  than  upon  its  sovereign.  Parliament  com-  received  news  of  the  battle  of  BeaugS,  in  which 
menoed  the  system  of  loans  for  the  support  of  the  French  and  Septs  defeated  and  killed  his 
this  war.  French  ambassadors  were  sent  to  brother  Clarence.  Making  his  br9ther  Bedford 
England  to  labor  for  peace,  but  without  success,  regent,  he  returned  to  France,  July  12,  where 
A  powerful  force  wasaasembled  at  Southampton;  his  usual  good  fortune  in  war  awaited  him; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  there  detected,  which  was  but  nothing  could  overcome  the  stubborn  resist- 
the  first  act  in  the  contest  between  the  houses  ance  of  the  loyal  portion  of  the  French  nation, 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  earl  of  Cambridge,  though  they  might  have  been  entirely  conquered, 
a  grandson  of  Edward  HI.,  and  the  husband  of  perhaps,  had  Henry  lived ;  but  he  was  seizea 
the  dster  of  the  earl  of  March,  was  at  the  head  with  a  fatal  illness,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
of  the  plot,  which  had  for  its  object  the  restora-  is  unknown.*  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
tion  of  the  crown  to  the  legitimate  line  of  formed  a  plan  to  embark  on  a  crusade,  the 
Clarence.  Cambridge  and  others  suffered  for  Mohammedans  being  then  a  source  of  terror  to 
their  conduct.  The  expedition  sailed  fh>m  South-  Europe. — "  Memories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  King 
ampton,  Aug.  11,  1416,  and  reached  France  in  of  England,"  edited  by  Charles  Augustus  Cole, 
two  days.  Harflenr  was  taken.  Sept  22.  after  a  of  the  public  record  office,  were  published  in 
sie^^  of  5  weeks.  Henry  challenged  tne  dau-  London  in  1858  by  the  authority  of  the  lords 
phm  to  a  personal  cooflict,  to  decide  in  that  way  commissioners  of  her  Britannic  m^osty^s  treas- 
the  issue  of  the  war,  but  his  proposition  was  nry,under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  rolls, 
not  accepted.  Resolving  to  return  to  England  HENRT  YI.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of 
by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry  left  Harfleur  with  Catharine  of  France,  and  last  monarch  of  the 
a  small  army,  his  forces  having  suffered  firom  Lancastrian  dynasty,  bom  in  Windsor,  Dec.  6, 
sickness,  and  on  Oct.  25  encountered  a  great  1421,  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  the  tower 
Frendi  army  at  Agincourt,  which  he  totally  in  May,  1471.  He  was  Uie  most  unfortunate 
defeated.  In  a  moment  of  panic,  he  caused  his  of  En^ish  sovereigns,  and  in  nothing  more 
prisoners  to  be  massacred,  which  has  left  a  last-  so  than  in  being  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of 
ug  blot  on  his  name.  He  returned  to  England,  9  months.  Henry  Y.  on  his  death-bed  had 
Kov.  17.  The  English  rejoiced  much  over  the  appointed  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
victory,  but  they  found  the  war  very  burden-  fora,  regent  of  iViuice,  and  his  younger  brother, 
some,  and  it  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted,  the  duke  of  Glducester,  regent  of  England; 
Sigismund,  emperor  of  Germany,  sought  to  me-  but  parliament,  which  under  the  Lancastrian 
diate  between  the  combatants,  and  visited  both  dynasty — ^its  own  creation — had  risen  to  much 
France  and  En^and ;  but  failing,  he  joined  the  importance,  disregarded  his  wishes.  Bedford 
latter.  Little  was  done  in  1416.  In  1417  Henry  was  made  protector  and  defender  of  England, 
invaded  France  again,  and  met  with  consider-  and  when  he  should  be  absent  his  office  was  to 
able  success.  The  French  vainly  sou^^t  peace,  be  held  by  Gloucester.  Cardinal  Beaufort  had 
The  Scots  invaded  England,  and  were  beaten,  charge  of  the  king's  person  and  education.  In 
Lord  Cobham  was  captured  in  Wales,  and  ex-  Oct.  1422,  Charles  Yi.  died,  and  Henry  was  pro- 
ecuted  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  Rouen  was  claimed  king  of  France.  A  long  struggle  ensued 
besieged,  and,  after  a  long  and  terrible  defence,  between  his  supporters  and  wose  of  Charles 
was  taken,  Jan.  19, 1419.  The  duke  of  Brit-  YIL,  in  which  the  latter  finally  triumphed,  and 
tany,  following  the  example  of  the  duke  of  in  1451  the  English  had  lost  all  their  possessions 
Burgundy,  Joined  Henry.  An  interview  be-  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  Calais.  Heniy' 
tween  the  French  and  English  authorities  hav-  was  crowned  at  London  in  1429,  and  at  Paris 
ing  produced  no  effect,  the  war  was  renewed,  in  1480,  the  protectorate  then  ending.  During 
victory  remaining  with  Henry.  •  The  murder  of  his  minority  there  had  been  much  contention 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  by  partisans  of  the  dau-  between  Cardinal  Beaufort  and  the  duke  of 
phin  caused  the  French  king  to  denounce  his  own  Gloucester,  and  the  king's  coronation  was  a 
son,  and  to  resolve  that  Henry  should  be  made  triumph  of  the  former,  who  then  became  su- 
regent  of  France.  At  the  end  of  Nov.  1419,  an  preme,  and  gave  to  the  government  a  strong 
arrangement  was  made  that  Charles  YI.  should  ecclesiastical  tendency,  which  was  offensive 
remdn  king  while  he  lived,  but  that,  because  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  aristocracy.  As 
of  his  insanity,  Henry  should  become  regent,  Henry  grew  up,  it  was  found  that  he  had  in- 
and,  marrying  the  princess  Catharine,  should  herited  none  of  the  martial  qualities  of  his  fa- 
succeed  him  on  his  death.  An  armistice  was  ther,  but  that  he  resembled  his  maternal  grand- 
concluded,  from  which  the  dauphin  and  his  f&ther,  Charles  YI.  When  his  marriage  was 
party  were  ezdudod.  The  two  kingdoms  were  resolved  upon,  the  Beaufort  party  triumphed  in 
to  be  united,  and  a  treaty  was  made  at  l>oyes,  securing  for  him  (1444)  the  hand  of  Mai]garet 
May  21, 1420.  The  same  day  Henry  and  Catha-  of  A^jou,  daughter  of  Ren6  of  Provence,  titular 
rine  were  affianced,  and  their  marriage  took  king  of  Jerusalem,  Naples,  &c.  The  Beaufort 
place  May  80,    A  large  part  of  France  contin-  party,  too,  was  succesaftd  in  making  an  arrange- 
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ment  with  France,  that  of  Gloncester  npholding  ment,  with  which  she  won  the  Tictory  of  Wake- 
the  high  pretennons  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  field,  Dec.  28, 1460,  in  which  York  waa  alain. 
Y.  The  earl  of  Suffolk  negotiated  the  marriage  The  second  battle  of  St  Albans,  Feb.  19, 1461, 
and  the  peace,  and,  after  the  death  of  Beanfort  restored  Henij  to  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  bat 
and  Gloucester  in  144T,  became  the  principal  the  victory  of  Towton,  won  by  Edward,  dnke 
person  in  the  kingdom,  was  first  created  mar-  of  York,  now  Edward  lY.  in  fact,  March  89, 
qnis  and  then  duke,  and  held  high  ofSces  and  re-  1461,  compelled  him  to  fiy,  with  ms  wife  and 
ceived  valuable  gifts.  He  became  very  nnpop-  son,  to  Scotland.  Margaret,  having  foreign  a»- 
nlar,  and  was  buiished  in  1460,  and  murdered,  sistance,  renewed  the  war  in  1468,  but  was  de- 
Jack  Oade's  insurrection  occurred  in  1450,  and  feated  in  1464^  and  Henry  was  captured  in  1466. 
its  temporary  success,  from  its  leader  assuming  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tow€^  nntil  1470, 
the  name  of  Mortimer,  showed  tlie  popularity  when  Warwick  restored  him  to  the  throne  after 
of  the  legitimate  line,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his  quarrel  with  Edward  lY.  On  the  return  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  Philippa,  daughter  of  Edward,  Henry  again  became  prisoner,  and  was 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  8d  son  of  Edward  IIL,  either  Idlled,  or  died  naturally,  about  May  81, 
had  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  and  their  grand-  1471.  According  to  one  authority,  he  died  <tf 
daughter  Anne — daughter  of  Roger,  earl  of  grief  or  vexation.  Another  account  is  that  he 
March — ^became  the  wife  of  Richard,  earl  of  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  king^s  council 
Oambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund,  duke  of  to  take  away  all  ti&e  fh>m  fiiture  insurrection. 
York,  5th  son  of  Edward  IIL  Cambridge  was  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  was 
beheaded  for  treason  in  1415.  His  son  Richard  killed  by  Richard  of  Gloucester.  Henry's  mis- 
was  now  duke  of  York,  and  representative  of  fortunes  were  principally  owing  to  the  loss 'of 
the  right  of  Clarence,  while  Henry  YL  was  de-  his  French  possessions,  which  offended  the  pride 
Bcended  from  John,  duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  his  subjects ;  but  that  loss  was  a  blessing  to 
of  Edward  III.  Had  Henry  been  an  able  mon-  England,  for  if  it  had  not  happened  the  govern* 
arch,  the  house  of  Lancaster  could  not  have  ment  would  have  been  transferred  to  France, 
been  disturbed ;  but  his  weakness,  and  the  gen-  and  England  would  have  been  degraded  to  the 
eral  nnpopularity  of  the  government,  encour-  condition  of  a  province, 
aged  York  to  put  forward  his  daims.  He  was  HENRY  YII.,  founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty 
much  loved  because  of  his  bravery,  mildness,  of  English  kings,  bom  at  Pembroke  castle,  in 
and  good  conduct  both  in  public  and  private  South  Wales,  July  86, 1456,  died  at  Ridimond, 
life ;  and  his  immense  possessions  gave  him  vast  April  81, 1509.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.,  his 
influence.  His  wife  was  a  Neville,  and  he  had  widow,  Catharine  of  France,  married  Owen  ap 
the  sQpportof  the  ablest  members  of  that  family.  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  of  ancient  lineage, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  faUier  and  but  of  moderate  fortune.  Of  the  4  children  born 
son.  So  long  as  no  ofikpring  followed  from  the  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest  was  Edmund  Tudor, 
marriage  ofHenry  and  Margaret,  it  was  believed  who  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  by  Henry 
that  Tork  would  peaceably  succeed  to  the  throne  YI.,  his  half  brother;  and  Richmond  in  1455 
on  the  king^s  death,  Uiough  it  is  probable  there  married  Margaret  Beaufort  John  of  Gaunt, 
would  have  been  a  contest  between  the  two  duke  of  Lancaster,  4th  son  of  Edward  HI.,  had 
aristocratical  factions  into  which  the  kingdom  married  for  his  third  wife  Catharine  Swynford, 
was  divided,  the  great  nobility  having  lost  their  who  had  long  been  his  mistress.  None  of  their 
possessions  in  France,  and  being  thrown  back  o&pring  were  bom  in  wedlock,  but  he  obtained 
entirely  upon  England^  which  was  itself  bur-  the  legitimation  of  them  all  by  a  papal  bull,  a 
dened  with  debt.  But  in  1458  Margaret  gave  charter  from  Richard  IL,  and  an  act  of  parliar 
birth  to  a  son,  whose  legitimacy  was  doubted ;  ment.  John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  grand- 
and  at  the  same  date  the  king  became  imbecile,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catharine  Swynford, 
The  Yorkists  seized  the  government,  over-  married  Margaret,  widow  of  Sir  Oliver  St.  John, 
throwing  Somerset,  who  haa  succeeded  to  Suf-  1^U  Beauchamp,  and  their  only  diild  was  Mar- 
folk;  and  the  duke  was  made  protector  by  garet  Beaufort,  who  became  countess  of  Rich- 
parliament.  On  recovering  his  health,  Henrv  mond  in  1455,  and  countess  dowager  Nov.  1, 
restored  Somerset  to  office,  whereupon  York  1456,  8  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  For 
levied  an  army,  and  demanded  reform  in  the  some  years  after  his  birth,  Henry  of  Richmond 
government.  The  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  resided  at  Pembroke  castle,  where  he  continued 
fought  May  83, 1455,  and  the  Yorkists,  or  party  even  after  that  place  had  been  given  to  the 
of  the  white  rose,  were  victorious.  The  admin-  Herberts,  the  chief  of  whom  had  charge  of  him. 
istration  passed  into  York^s  hands,  and  he  was  He  was  attainted  soon  after  the  crown  passed 
king  in  fact,  but  Henry^s  authority  was  restored  to  the  house  of  York,  His  education  was  con- 
in  1456.  A  partisan  quarrel  in  1459  renewed  ducted  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  piety  and 
the  war ;  ana  in  1460  the  Lancastrians  were  learning ;  and  under  her  tfbining  he  grew  up  a 
defeated  by  Warwick  and  the  king  captured  at  thoughtftd  and  serious  boy,  much  inclined  to  re- 
Northampton.  York  now  demanded  Uie  throne,  Ugion.  The  Herberts  treated  him  well,  and  a 
and  parliament  decided  that  he  shodd  sncceea  union  between  him  and  the  favorite  daughter 
to  it  on  Henry's  death,  and  the  duke  in  the  mean  of  their  head  was  contemplated.  When  the 
time  adminic^r  the  government.  The  queen  house  of  Lancaster  was  restored  in  1470,  Rich- 
raised  an  army  in  opposition  to  this  arrange-  mond  was  ti^en  fix>m  Wales,  and  placed  in 
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Eton  college,  where  he  was  seen  bj  Henry  YI.,  among  historical  writers.  The  assistance  he 
who  predicted  that  he  would  be  king.  The  received  from  Bnrgondj,  France,  Scotland,  and 
next  year  saw  the  return  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Ireland  alarmed  Benry.  He  detected  a  con- 
the  death  of  Henry  YI.  and  his  only  sou,  when  spiracy  that  was  formed  by  some  of  the  nobil- 
Riohmond  became  chiefof  the  Lancastrian  party.  11^.  and  put  the  leaders  to  death,  including  Sir 
By  letters  patent  from  Richard  H.  in  1897,  William  Stanley,  to  whom  he  owed  the  victory 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Beanforts  of  Bosworth  and  the  throne.  Had  the  pre- 
were  to  be  ^^  admitted  to  all  honors  and  dig^  tender  been  in  condition  to  push  his  claim  at 
nities,^'  which  placed  them  in  the  line  of  sue-  an  early  period,  he  might  have  succeeded ;  but 
cession  to  the  crown :  but  when  Henry  lY.  he  came  too  late,  and  when  he  appeared  with 
ratified  the  act  of  Richard  U.,  he  added,  after  the  Scotch  army,  his  cause  was  lost.  A  Com- 
the  words  "  an  honors  and  dignities,''  these  other  bh  rebellion,  caused  by  taxation,  was  put  down 
words,  *^  except  to  the  royal  dignity.''  Thus  at  Blackheath,  June  22,  1496.  To  revive  this 
the  Beanforts  were  not  from  the  first  excluded  rebellion,  Perkin  went  to  Cornwall,  but  fdling, 
from  claims  to  the  throng  and  Heniy  of  Rich-  he  became  a  fugitive,  and  fell  into  the  king^s 
mond  had  plausible  ground  for  asserting  that  he  hands.  Henry  had  him  set  in  the  stocks,  and 
was  the  hneal  heir  of  John  of  Gkunt,  and  head  forced  him  to  admit  that  he  was  an  impostor, 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  was  sent  to  he  reading  the  confession  which  he  had  written 
Pembroke  castle  after  the  triumph  of  the  York-  with  his  own  hand  to  the  people  assembled  in 
ists,  and  going  to  Tenby,  siuled  thence  to  IVanoe.  Cheapside.  He  was  then  confined  in  the  tower. 
Landing  in  Brittany,  he  was  seized  by  the  duke  Making  there  the  acquaintance  of  Warwick,  ho 
of  4hat  country,  who  held  him  a  prisoner  many  persuaded  him  to  accompany  him  in  an  attempt 
years^  though  he  refused  to  surrender  him  to  at  escape.  They  were  retaken,  and  Perkin  was 
£dward  lY.,  who  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  hanged  at  Tyburn  in  1499.  Warwick,  who  had 
his  person  in  various  ways.  At  length,  in  1484.  been  the  object  of  a  third  plot,  was  beheaded, 
when  the  usurpation  of  Richard  HI.  had  caused  a  deed  as  foul  as  any  that  has  been  attributed 
much  discontent  in  England,  Henir  was  reoog-  to  Richard  III.  Henry's  motive  was,  as  he 
nized  as  chief  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  gov-  said,  to  satisfy  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  who  would 
emment,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  notgive  his  daughter  Catharine  to  the  prince 
him  and  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  of  Wales  while  any  Yorkist  prince  remained  on 
lY.  The  duke  of  Brittany  finidly  liberated  him,  earth.  The  son  in  behalf  of  whom  this  act 
and  with  a  small  foroehe  sailed  for  England.  He  was  committed  died  in  1502.  Henry  became 
was  unsuccessful,  and  his  fleet  dispersed,  and  his  very  avaricious  in  his  last  years,  and  by  the  re- 
party  in  England  was  crushed  for  the  time  by  vival  of  old  laws,  and  other  means  of  an  op- 
Richard.  Alter  a  variety  of  romantic  adven-  pressive  character,  was  enabled  to  amass  the 
tnres,  he  raised  a  larger  K>rce,  sailed  from  Har-  sum  of  £1,800,000,  according  to  some  accounts, 
fleur,  Aug.  7,  1485.  and  soon  after  landed  at  which  are  probably  not  to  be  trusted,  as  the 
Ifilford  Haven.  Tne  victory  of  Bosworth,  Aug.  amount  would  be  equal  to  $180,000,000  of  our 
22,  and  the  death  of  Richard  III.,  placed  the  money.  He  extorted  money  from  his  subjects 
orown  on  his  head.  He  was  crowned  at  West-  under  pretence  of  making  war  on  France, 
minster,  Oct.  80.  Parliament  settled  the  throne  which  they  demanded,  but  which  he,  "an  ex- 
on  him  and  his  heirs.  He  married  the  princess  ceedingly  wise  and  politic  prince,"  knew  better 
Elizabeth,  Jan.  18^  1486,  but  her  coronation  did  than  to  undertake.  He  sold  pardons,  and  drove 
not  take  place  untd  the  close  of  1487.  Henry's  a  trade  in  oflSces  of  the  court  and  the  church, 
reign  was  much  disturbed  by  pretenders  andplots.  The  two  most  noted  of  the  instruments  of  his 
The  first  pretender  was  Libert  Simnel,  the  Bop.  avarice  were  Empson  and  Dudley.  In  the  11th 
of  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  claimed  to  be  the  year  of  his  reign  the  statute  for  the  security  of 
earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  that  duke  of  Clarence  the  subject  under  a  king  defacto  was  passed, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Ed-  Seven  years  earlier  was  passed  the  statute  of 
ward  lY.,  and  grandson  of  that  Warwick  who  fines,  which  was  but  a  copy  of  that  of  Richard 
had  borne  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  wars  of  HI.,  and  probably  re&nacted  only  to  give  va- 
the  roses.  The  true  earl  was  a  prisoner,  and  Udity  to  uiat  monarch's  laws ;  so  that  Henry's 
the  pretender  was  exposed ;  but  an  army  was  act,  which  has  been  often  mentioned  as  evidence 
raised,  which  was  aole,  at  Stoke  (June  16,  of  his  depth  of  thought  and  subtlety  of  inten- 
1487),  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  royal  forces,  tion,  was  but  an  ordinary  proceeding.  In  fact, 
and  to  place  the  Tudor  cause  in  great  peril.  Henry  did  but  carry  out  the  policy  at  which 
Yictory  at  length  declared  for  Henry,  and  the  both  Edward  lY.  and  Richard  IH.  had  aimed. 
Yorkists  lost  all  their  leaders  on  the  field.  The  statute  protecting  those  who  should  ad- 
'The  king,  with  good-natured  contempt,  made  here  to  a  king  ds  facto  was  made  necessaiy  by 
.  Simnel  a  turnspit.  •  A  more  formidable  com-  the  slaughter  that  had  occurred,  JudiciaUy, 
petitor  was  that  person  who  is  known  in  his-  among  the  aristocracy^  while  the  contest  be- 
:lory  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  claimed  to  be  tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  dia- 
Richivrd,  duke  of  York,  2d  son  of  Edward  lY.,  tracted  England,  and  which  was  essentially  a 
and  whose  claim,  admitted  by  several  monarchs,  contest  between  two  factions  of  the  nobility. 
and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people  The  clergy  were  not  friendly  to  Henry,  and  in 
and  .aristocracy,  has  found  strong  derenders  each  case  of  a  pretender  a  priest  was  concerned. 
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Tet  he  followed  the  poliey  of  the  house  of  Lan-  tribnted  much  of  the  y  iciovs  oondnet  of  which 
caster,  cauang  at  least  two  Lollards  to  be  barn-  they  were  gnilty.  Bhoold  Henry  VIII.  die 
ed,  and  severely  persecuting  many  others.  He  without  an  neir,  there  would  ensue  an  imme- 
sought  the  reform  of  the  church,  and  we  find  diate  contest  for  the  crown  between  the  houses 
in  his  reiffn  the  first  indications  of  that  course  of  York  and  Tudor,  both  represented  by  wo- 
which  ended,  in  his  successor's  time,  in  the  Eng-  men — the  former  by  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
lish  reformation.  Henry  encouraged  commerce,  a  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Clarence,  bro- 
and  patronized  Yoyages  of  discovery.  His  for^  ther  of  Edward  FV.,  and  the  latter  by  ^e 
eien  policy  was  judicious;  and  by  marryinff  his  daughters  of  Henry  VH.  Archbishop  War- 
eldest  daughter  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  he  ham  opposed  the  marriage,  on  the  ground 
farthered  tnat  which  all  the  vigor  and  victories  of  the  too  near  relationsnip  of  the  parties, 
of  the  Plantagenets  had  not  advanced  in  the  Bishop  Fox  argued  in  its  favor,  though  it  was 
least,  but  prevented — ^the  ultimate  union  of  the  under  his  direction  that  ihe  king,  when  prince 
two  kinedoms.  Worn  out  with  anxiety  and  of  Wales,  had  protested  against  it.  The  privy 
care,  he  died  at  the  age  of  63,  his  mother,  who  council  recommended  the  marriage,  from  mo- 
had  better  claims  to  die  crown  than  himself^  tives,however,which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
surviving  him  some  months.  question  of  relationship.  The  marriage  was  sol* 
HENkY  Vni.,  2d  king  of  England  of  the  emnized  at  Greenwich,  June  7,  and  they  were 
Tudor  dynasty,  and  2d  son  of  the  preceding  crowned,  June  24.  Few  monarchs  have  been 
king  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  bom  at  Greenwich  more  popular  than  was  Henry  at  his  accession, 
palace,  June  28,  1491,  ascended  the  throne  He  was  uie  heir  of  both  branches  of  the  old  royal 
April  22, 1609,  died  Jan.  28, 1647.  His  father  honse^  his  father  representing  that  of  Lancaster, 
intended  that  he  should  become  the  head  of  the  and  his  mother  that  of  York.  His  person  waa 
Englbh  churclL  and  was  educating  him  for  the  eminently  handsome,  his  mind  had  been  highly 
office  of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  the  cultivated,  and  hewas  fond  of  martial  pleasures. 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Arthur,  made  him  He  gave  up  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  obnoxious 
heir  apparent,  April  2, 1602.  Arthur  had  mar*  ministers  of  the  late  king,  to  vengeance,  to- 
ned Catharine  of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  gether  with  their  instruments.  He  returned 
and  Isabella,  receiving  with  her  200,000  crowns,  fines  that  had  been  unjustly  or  oppressively  ex- 
ooe  half  of  which  was  naid  down ;  and  on  his  acted.  Much  was  hoped  and  expected  of  him, 
death  her  parents  desirea  that  she  might  be  sent  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  Though  addicted 
home,  ana  the  money  refunded.  Henry  VII.  to  pleasure,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  business, 
oljectedj  and  proposed  that  Catharine  should  ana  paid  special  attention  to  foreign  affairs, 
marry  Uie  new  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  6  His  manners  were  pleasing,  yet  he  evinced  at 
vears  her  junior ;  and  she  was  betrothed  to  an  early  period  not  a  little  of  that  obstinacy 
him,  June  26, 1608.  Two  years  later  the  prince  which  became  the  chief  trait  of  his  character 
read  and  signed  a  protest  against  this  con*  in  later  life.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  lavish 
tract,  in  presence  of  his  faUier's  counsellors,  do*  prince,  but  Wolsey  said  that  he  was  the  most 
clarinff  that  he  did  not  mean  to  fulfil  it  This  avaricious  man  in  the  world.  Had  he  died 
was  we  work  of  his  fhtiier,  who  wished  to  within  20  years  from  the  date  of  his  accession, 
marry  Juana,  widow  of  PhUip  I.  of  Castile,  he  would  have  been  the  most  popular  monarch 
and  elder  sister  of  Catharine.  Henry  VU.  in  English  history.  His  foreign  connections 
probably  altered  the  date  of  the  protest  at  a  began  early.  In  1610  he  received  the  golden 
uter  period,  so  as  to  disguise  the  object  of  it.  rose  from  Pope  Julius  IL,  who  wished  to  obtain, 
^e  nrince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  at-  his  aid  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy ;  but  at' 
taohea  to  Catharine,  and  a  dispensation  had  first  he  was  disposed  to  be  moderate,  and  to 
been  granted  by  the  pope  as  early  as  1604,  al«  pursue  substantially  the  policy  of  his  &ther. 
lowing  the  parties  to  marry,  on  the  ground  that  He  made  a  treaty  with  France,  and  then  en- 
the  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  had  not  been  tered  into  engagements  with  his  father-in-law, 
consummated.  The  lung,  who  was  always  eon-  guarantying  his  Spani^  dominions  against  the 
sdentions  when  ill,  appears  at  times  to  have  French,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
had  some  scruples  on  tiie  subject  of  the  mar*  promote  a  pacification.  Gradually,  however, 
riage,  and  would  have  restored  the  Castilian  he  was  drawn  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
princess  to  her  parents,  but  that  he  could  not  pope  and  Ferdinand,  and  English  forces  were 
part  with  her  portion.  He  died,  and  in  less  sent  to  their  asnstance.  In  3612  was  formed  a 
than  two  months  Henry  VHI.  and  Catharine  league  against  France  by  Uie  pope,  the  emperor, 
were  married.  This  hasty  marriage  was  made,  Aragon,  and  Venice.  Henry  led  a  large  army 
in  the  first  instance,  at  the  king's  desire,  but  it  into  France  in  1618,  after  his  fleet  had  experi- 
was  probably  urged  on  by  most  of  the  states-  enced  a  check,  and  the  French  had  threatened 
men  around  him  because  of  their  anxiety  to  the  English  coast.  Maximilian  I.,  emperor  of 
establish  the  sucoession.  The  wars  of  the  Germany,  served  under  him  as  a  volunteer. 
roses  in  the  preceding  century  had  made  an  Great  things  were  expected  firom  this  invasion 
indelible  impression  on  the  English  mind,  the  by  those  who  recollected  what  had  been  ao- 
c^ect  of  which  was  visible  throughout  the  en-  complished  by  the  English  in  France  In  the  two 
tire  history  of  England  dnrinc  the  existence  of  preening  centuries.  "The  pope  and  all  other 
the  house  of  Tudor,  and  to  whioh  must  be  at-  great  men  here,'*  Henry's  amoassador  wrote 
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bim  from  Rome,  "  now  look  daily  to  hear  tluit  eorred  the  exeonlfon  of  the  duke  of  Backing- 

yowr  moe  shall  utterly  extenninate  the  French  ham,  one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  realm, 

king.'^   These  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  descended  in  the  female  line  from  Edward 

The  French  were  beaten  at   the   battle  of  III.    His  death  was  attributed  to  Wdsey,  bnt 

spurs,  which  was  an  unimportant  skirmish,  r^  it  was  due  to  the  JeaJous  rage  of  Henry,  who 

markable  only  because  Bayard  was  then  cap-  could  not  bear  about  him  any  one  who  had, 

tured ;  and  the  English  took  Tb6rouanne  and  or  could  pretend  to  haye,  claims  to  the  suc- 

Toumay.  Henry  then  returned  home  with  most  cession   in  the  eyent  of  his  dying  without 

of  his  forces.    Louis  XU.,  hoping  to  intimidate  issue.    Hie  death  of  Leo  X.  and  the  eleya- 

Henry,  had  called  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  one  of  tion  of  Adrian  VL  endangered  the  alliance  be- 

the  nephews  of  Edward  rV.,to  France,  where-  tween  Oharles  Y.  and  Henry,  because  of  Wol- 

upon  Henry  caused  his  brother  to  be  put  to  sey's  disappointment;  bnt  the  emperor  yisited 

death,  after  he  had  lon^  been  detained  a  pnsoner.  England,  where  he  so  exerted  his  influence  as 

While  the  king  was  m  France,  James  IV.  of  to  soothe  the  cardinal,  and  to  preyail  upon  the 

Scotland  led  a  great  army  into  England,  which  Idng  to  declare  war  ag^st  France.  An  English 

was  totaUy  defeated  at  Sodden  by  the  earl  of  army,  commanded  by  Surrey,  inyaded  France, 

Surrey,  Sept.  9, 1518,  and  the  Scottish  king  slain,  but  did  nothing  beyond  the  burning  andpil- 

^  Being  deserted  by  his  allies,  Henry  made  neaoe  laging^  of  a  few  places  of  little  note.    Francis 

'  with  Louis  XU.,  who  married  his  sister,  Mary  I.  again  called  forth  the  pretender  Suffolk,  and 

Tudor;  but  the  French  king  soon  dying,  Mary  threatened  England  with  inyasion;  and  these 

married  Charles  Brandon,  duke   of  Suffolk,  threats,  and  the  alarm  they  caused,  show  that 

Wolsey,  whose  career  had  commenced  in  the  the  party  of  York  was  still  formidable  in  that 

preceding  reign,  was  now  high  in  fayor  with  the  country,  a  fact  that  palliates  many  of  the  king^s 

Idng,  and  his  course  on  many  occasions  gaye  acts.    Henry  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 

mndb  offence  to  the  nobility.    Henry  heaped  the  constable  Bourbon  against  Francis  in  1623 ; 

honors  upon  him;  he  held  the  archbishopric  andfrom  this  conspiracy  he  expected  to  become 

of  York,  and  the  bishoprics  of  Durham  and  as  powerful  in  France  as  Henry  Y.  had  been. 

Winchester,  and  other  offices,  liying  in  great  The  failure  of  the  plot,  howeyer,  mined  Bour- 

fitate,  and  reaU;^  goyeming  the  kingdom.    He  bon,  while  an  English  army,  commanded  by 

was  made  cardinal  in  1515,  and  aspired  to  the  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  performed  as  little  in 

papacy.    The  successes  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  France  as  had  been  done  by  that  of  Surrey. 

alarmed  Europe,   and   the   German  emperor  The  death  of  Adrian  YI.,  in  1623,  excited  anew 

soneht  to  engage  Henry  to  act  against  France  the  hopes  of  Wolsey,  but  Charles  Y.  threw  his 

by  holding  out  to  him  hopes  of  being  made  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Cardinal  de*  Medici, 

successor ;  and  Francis,  in  retaliation,  formed  who  became  Clement  YH.    This  disappoint- 

Slans  for  an  inyasion  of  England  in  support  of  ment  caused  a  change  in  Wolsey's  mind,  and  he 

uffolk^s  claim  to  the  throne.    This  pretender  determined  to  withdraw  his  master  from  the 

Was  an  object  of  terror  to  the  English  goyem-  imperial  alliance ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 

ment  until  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  or  Payia.  battle  of  Payia  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish 

The  successes  of  the  Turks  continuing  to  alarm  his  purpose.    Henry,  indeed,  was  at  first  dis- 

the  western  nations,  Henry  listened  to  the  pope's  posed  to  prosecute  the  war  more  yigorously 

plans  for  a  crusade.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  than  eyer  against  France,  and  Bourbon  showed 

1.  Henry  thought  of  becoming  a  competitor  for  that  he  could  obtain  the  crown  of  tiiat  country ; 

the  imperial  crown,  but  soon  discoyered  that  he  but  Wolsey 's  poUcy  preyuled,  much  aided  by 

had  no  chance  of  success.    The  election  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  as  he  eyinced  a  disposi- 

Charles  of  Spain  to  the  imperial  throne  caused  tion  hostile  to  I^glish  aggrandizement.  Atrea- 

Henry  and  Francis  to  become  friendly,  and  in  ty  of  peace  was  made  wiui  France,  in  Sept.  1625, 

1620  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  them,  on  terms  adyantageous  to  England.    In  1527 

Before  it  could  be  held,  Charles  Y.  yisited  Eng-  Henry  and  Francis  formed  an  alliance  for  the 

land,  and  there  gained  the  influence  of  Wolsey,  expulsion  of  the  imperialists  from  Italy,  and  the 

by  imecting  to  fayor  his  aspirations  to  the  pope*  deliyerance  of  the  pope,  who  was  the  emperor's 

dom.    Francis  and  Henry  then  met,  in  a  place  prisoner.    Henry  renounced  all  claims  to  the 

agaeed  upon  between  Guines  andArdreB,on  French  throne,  and  Francis  agreed  to  pay  50,000 

t^ritory  belonging  to  the  latter,  though  in  crowns  annually  to  Henry  and  his  successors. 

France.    The  meeting  was  so  magnificent  that  Wolsey  made  a  magnificent  journey  to  France, 

the  place  of  it  was  known  as  the  field  of  the  which  the  public  associated  with  the  thought 

doth  of  gold.    Henry  yisited  the  emperor  at  of  Henry's  diyorce,  with  a  yiew  to  his  marriage 

Grayeiines,  where  Charles  completed  nis  con-  with  a  French  princess;  and  it  is  from  this 

quest  of  Wolsey  by  conferring  Castilian  sees  time,  the  spring  of  1527,  tiiat  the  question  of 

upon  him.    War  breaking  out  between  Charles  diyorce  becomes  the  leadins  incident  of  Henry's 

and  Francis,  Henry  was  induced  by  Wolsey  to  reisn.    The  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine 

fiiyor  the  former,  and  to  enter  into  an  offensiye  had  liot  been  produotiye  of  heirs.    During  the 

alliance  with  him.    Henry  receiyed  fWmi  Leo  first9yearsof  their  union,  the  queen  had  thrice 

X,  in  1531,  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  in  miscarried,  two  sons  died  immediately  after 

consequence  of  haying  written  a  book  against  birth,  and  a  third  son  was  stiU-bom.    The  only 

Lather  and  his  docbines.    The  same  year  oc-  child  that  liyed  was  the  princess  Kary,  bom  in 
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1516.  Henry,  wbo  was  sapentitioiis  even  to  open  agitation  of  ihe  ^roree  qnestaon,  was  the 
£uiatioism,  was  muoli  impressed  by  these  re-  real  occasion  of  his  wish  to  put  away  his  wife, 
peated  misfortones,  a^  beUeTed  they  were  pun-  Anne  bein^  resolute  in  her  determination  not 
ishments  for  having  married  his  brother's  wife,  to  be  his  mistress.  Wolsey  was  opposed  to  the 
Mr.  Froude  thiiJLS  that  the  idea  of  a  divorce  proposed  marriaf^  with  Anne,  and  the  king, 
had  been  maturing  in  his  mind  for  years,  when  without  his  nunister's  knowledge,  sent  his  sec- 
aooident  gave  it  sodden  pr(»ninence.  The  mar-  retary  to  Rome,  with  a  private  proportion  that 
riage  of  &e  princess  Kary  with  a  French  prince  a  dispensation  should  be  granted,  allowing  him 
being  spoken  of  as  probable^  the  legitimacy  of  to  take  a  second  wife,  the  former  marriage  to 
the  princess  was  questioned  by  the  French  en-  stand  with  no  definite  sentence  passed  upon  it; 
voy,  the  bishop  of  Tarbe«.  This  the  kinff  as-  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  leaving  the  pope  to 
serted  in  coundl,  though  it  has  been  doubted  proceed  after  his  own  ideas,  the  main  objeot  to 
whether  the  bishop  ever  raised  any  such  ones-  be  kept  always  in  view.  Wolsey's  plan  was, 
tion.  At  this  time  the  pope  was  suffering  from  that  tbe  pope  should  extend- his  (Wolsey's) 
the  attack  of  the  imperialists,  and  soon  became  legatine  autbori^  so  &r  as  to  grant  him  fuU 
a  prisoner  of  the  emperor;  and  Wolsey,  who  power  to  act  as  Enslish  vicegerent  so  long  as 
was  capable  offormins  a  comprehensive  sclieme,  Kome  should  be  hM  by  the  emperor's  forces, 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  these  circum-  Had  the  cardinal's  plan  been  adopted,  the  diffi- 
stances,  and  fo  procure  a  mvorce,  in  the  hope  oulty  would  have  been  settled  at  once,  as  he 
of  being  able  to  commit  Henry  thoroughly  to  would  have  divorced  the  royal  couple  as  sum- 
the  cause  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  be-  marily  as  in  after  years  Cranmer  freed  Henry 
ginning  to  feel  the  attacks  of  the  reformers,  from  several  of  his  wives.  8oon,  however,  the 
Had  the  pope  readily  granted  Henry  a  divorce,  public  and  private  agents  acted  together,  and 
he  would  have  been  the  most  determined  foe  the  pope  was  uigentiy  desired  to  do  that  which 
that  the  reformation  ever  encountered.  But  Henry  asked.  For  years  he  played  a  double 
apart  from  the  theolog|ical  reasons  which  de-  game,  though  warned  by  Wolsey  and  others  of 
terred  the  pope  from  this  step,  he  had  to  dread  the  evil  that  must  follow  to  Borne  from  his  fail- 
the  resentment  of  the  emperor,  who  was  Oath-  nre  to  favor  Henry.  The  subtle  Gardiner 
arine^s  nephew.  Wolsey  aimed  at  a  reforma-  showed  him,  with  prophetic  skill,  the  true  mi^ 
tion  of  manners  in  England,  and  he  hated  the  of  the  /future,  but  in  vain.  In  1528  Cardinal 
emperor  becanse  of  his  repeated  disappoint-  Oampeggio  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  £ng- 
ments  respecting  the  papacy ;  and  in  both  the  land,  to  hear  the  cause  in  conjunction  with 
ends  he  proposed  to  effect,  the  moral  reforma-  Wolsey;  but  he  purposely  delayed  his  journey, 
tion  and  the  divorce,  he  had  a  good  right  to  and  had  instructions  not  to  decide  the  cause, 
count  upon  the  pope's  assistance,  as  matters  He  endeavored  to  persuade  the-king  to  give  up 
stood  in  1627.  But  it  was  impossible  that  the  his  wish,  and  failing,  sought  to  induce  Catharine 
pope  should  continue  to  be  the  open  enemy  of  to  take  the  vows  of  chastity,  and  to  retire  fitmi 
the  emperor;  and  unless  he  should  so  continue,  the  contest ;  but  that  lady,  who  was  singularly 
his  aid  in  the  divorce  question  could  not  be  tenacious  of  her  rights,  would  consent  only  on 
counted  upon.  The  alliance  with  the  emperor,  condition  that  the  lung  should  take  the  same 
too,  was  popular  in  England,  he  being  ruler  of  vows.  Henry,  now  convinced  that  only  bold 
Flanders,  with  which  country  England  had  a  measures  would  answer,  avowed  his  intention 
great  and  profitable  commerce.  The  emperor,  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  his  wife,  and  installed  her 
too,  at  that  time,  was  popular  in  England ;  with  in  Greenwich  palace.  He  sent  a  relative  of  the. 
the  reformers,  becanse  he  was  at  war  with  the  lady  to  Bome,  to  annonnoe  that  his  request  must 
pope;  with  the  conservatives,  because  they  be  granted,  menacing  that,  if  he  failed  with  the 
knew  his  position  necessarily  made  him  the  pope,  tbe  whole  matter  slionld  be  laid  before 
champion  of  the  old  order  of  things,  though  parliament.  The  emperor  sought  to  intimidate 
circumstances  had  for  the  time  made  him  their  the  king ;  but  Henry  summoned  a  meeting 
apparent  enemy;  and  generally,  because  he  was  of  nobles,  merchants,  and  others,  at  London, 
the  foe  of  France.  Eng^d's  old  rival.  Wolsey,  before  whom  he  placed  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
however,  triumpned  over  all  these  obstacles,  by  duct,  and  ^pealed  to  the  patriotism  of  his  sob- 
convincing  Henry  that  by  a  change  of  foreign  jects,  with  success.  The  imperial  threats  and 
policy  he  could  cause  the  pope  to  grant  the  di-  intrigues  proved  very  injurious  to  the  queen's 
Torce  he  so  much  desired ;  and  in  his  corre-  cause.  The  legatine  court  was  prevented  from 
spondence  with  the  English  agent  at  Bome,  he  acting  by  trickery  until  Kay,  1629,  and  then 
declared  that  the  king  would  disregard  the  wish-  Catharine  appealed  to  Bome,  to  which  Heniy 
es  of  his  subjects,  and  the  private  interests  of  his  was  summoned.  Against  this  Wolsey  protested, 
realm,  to  attach  himself  cordially  and  constantly  declaring  that  if  Henry  should  go  to  the  court 
to  the  holy  see,  provided  the  pope  should  prove  of  Bome,  it  would  be  with  sudi  a  force  as  should 
his  friend  in  the  matter  he  had  so  much  at  be  formidable  to  the  pope  and  all  Italy.  A 
heart  That  Henry  was  in  part  governed  by  re-  parliament  was  immediately  called,  and  power 
ligious  feeling,  and  also  by  considerations  grow-  passed  into  the  hands  of  new  men,  though  of 
ing  out  of  the  subject  of  the  succession,  cannot  the  old  aristocracy,  and  Wolsey 's  enemies,  and 
reasonably  be  doubted ;  but  his  attachment  to  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  churcli,  yet  not  re- 
Anne  Boleyn,  which  began  some  years  before  the  formers  in  every  case.    At  that  time  there  were 
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8  parties  in  the  country,  tix.  :  tbe  English  partj,  £118,000,  eqoal  to  $6}000,000  of  oor  money, 
in  whose  hands  was  power,  and  who  were  deter-  In  the  preamble  to  their  subsidy  bill  the  clergy 
mined  upon  a  secular  revolt ;  the  papal  party,  the  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  *^  pro- 
chief  member  of  which  was  8ir  Thomas  More,  teotor  ana  only  supreme  head  of  the  church*'* 
now  chancellor;  and  the  doctrinal  Protestants,  They  were  then  pardoned.    Tlie  divorce  ques- 
who  were  disliked  by  both  the  otJ^ers.    Wolsey  tion  was  brought  before  parliament  for  the  first 
gave  up  the  seals,  Oct.  18, 1529,  and  parliament  time  in  1681,  when  the  opinions  of  the  univer- 
met  Nov.  8.    The  fact  that  the  opening  speech  sities  were  communicated  to  it.    The  house 
was  made  by  More,  an  extreme  Catholic,  and  of  peers  sent  a  remonstrating  letter  to  the 
standing  on  the  occasion  at  the  king's  right  pope,  warning  him  of  what  would  follow  if  a 
hand,  shows  that  Henryhad  even  then  no  wish  divorce  should  not  be  granted.    Catharine  was 
to  break  with  Rome.    Wolsey  was  ooarsely  re-  asked  if  she  would  withdraw  her  t^peal  to 
fleeted  on  by  the  chancellor.  Parliament  was  left  Rome,  and  on  her  firm  refusal  she  was  removed 
to  pursue  its  own  course,  and  it  proceeded  to  from  the  court    In  1533  parliament  proceeded 
denounce  the  clergy  in  a  formal  ^  act  of  aocusa-  in  the  work  of  clerical  reform,  taking  its  first 
tion,"  or  petition,  which  had  been  previously  pre-  step  toward  a  breach  with  Rome  by  the  abo- 
pared,  and  which  contained  the  germ  of  the  Eng-  lition  of  annates,  which  originated  with  the 
lish  reformation.    Henry  submitted  this  to  the  clergy,  who,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  pow- 
bishops,  who  replied  at  length,  but  ineffectually,  er  at  home,  were  ready  to  go  any  length  against 
as  the  commons  passed  several  laws  respecting  Rome,  even  while  persecuting  Protestants  most 
^e  powers  and  privileges  of  the  clerical  order;  intolerantly.    Parliament  was  more  moderate, 
and  the  lords  concurred,  though  the  clergy  form-  and  passed  tiie  act  conditionallv.  From  this  time 
ed  a  minority  of  the  upper  house,  which  shows  dates  ^the  Anglican  schism,''  the  convocation 
that  the  pressure  was  great  from  without   The  praying  to  the  kin^ :  **  May  it  please  your  high- 
divorce  question  continued  under  discussion,  ness  to  ordain  in  this  present  parliament  that  the 
and  the  pope  issued  two  inhibitions,  threatening  obedience  of  your  highness  and  of  the  people  be 
Henry  witn  spiritual  censures  if  he  should  pro-  withdrawn  from  the  see  of  Rome"— that  is,  if  the 
ceed.    The  king  thought  at  one  time  of  giv-  pope  should  insist  upon  the  payment  of  annates, 
ingway,  and  most  of  the  council  agreed  with  Butthis  did  not  prevent  parliament  from  limiting 
him;  but  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  now  thelegialativepowerof  the  convocation,  in  spite 
risdng  to  importance,  induced  him  to  persevere,  of  the  clergy's  opposition.  Meantime  the  nun  of 
Henry  hoped  the  conduct  of  parliament  would  Kent  and  other  fanatics  were  inciting  the  people 
intimidate  the  papal  court    The  right  of  the  to  opposition  to  the  government,  and  a  powerful 
pope  to  grant  that  dispensation  under  which  party  hostile  to  change  was  forming  itself.    Sir 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  had  taken  Thomas  More  resigned  the  chancellorship ;  and 
place  was  called  in  question,  the  object  being  ArchbishopWarhimifafter  protesting  against  the 
to  transfer  the  matter  to  a  broader  court,  and  to  doings  of  parliament,  died.    An  offensive  and 
obtain  in  some  way,  as  through  an  appeal  to  a  defensive  alliance  between  Francis  and  Henry 
council,  a  decision  n^inst  the  marriage.    This  was  formed  in  1682 ;  the  former  agreed  to  send 
artful  mode  of  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been  15,000  troops  to  England,  should  the  emperor  in- 
suggested  by  Cranmer,  who  made  himself  very  vaae  that  country ;  and  he  assisted  Henry  in  va- 
prominent  in  obtaining  the  opinions  of  univer^  rious  ways.    Scotland  gave  England  much  trou- 
sities  and  learned  men  on  the  subject  and  who  ble  at  this  time.    The  English  court  visited  that 
belonged  to  the  embassy  of  the  earl  of  Wilt-  of  France  at  Boulogne,  and  Francis  made  great 
shire,  sent  to  the  emperor,  at  Bologna,  in  1580.  promises  of  support,  and  advised  Henry  to  mar- 
This  embassy  failed  to  move  Charles.    The  pope  ry  Anne  Boleyn  on  his  return  to  England.  New 
still  affected  impartiality,  and  allowed  free  ex-  efforts  were  made  to  move  the  pope,  but  though 
pression  of  opinion  on  the  marriage  in  Italy ;  he  often  affected  to  favor  the  king,  and  made 
but  his  sole  object  was  delay,  and  Spanish  in-  some  suggestions  implying  a  desire  to  gratify 
fluence  was  exerted  in  the  queen's  behalf.    In  him,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  any 
Catholic  countries,  the  sentiments  of  learned  tiling.    At  length,  following  Francis's  advice, 
men  and  other  authorities  on  the  dispensing  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn,  Jan.  26, 1588,  ao- 
power  were  about  equally  divided.    The  Prot-  cording   to  the  ffenerally   received  account 
estants,  including  Luther,  were  generally  hoe-  though  it  was  beheved  that  a  secret  marriage 
tile  to  Henry.    In  France  and  England  Henry's  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding  November.   A 
cause  triumphed,  because  all  the  influence  of  papal  brief  soon  appeared,  declaring  Henry  and 
both  governments  was  used  in  its  behalf.    The  Anne  excommunicated,  unless  they  should  avoid 
entire  proceedings  were  scandalous.    Wolsey  all  intercourse  pending  the  decision  of  the  di- 
had  been  prosecuted  under  the  statute  of  pro-  vorce,  the  mamage  being  kept  secret    Parlia- 
visors,  and  had  died  in  disgrace ;  and  it  was  ment  met,   and  passed   the  act  of  appeals, 
determined  to  proceed  against  the  higher  clergv,  directed  against  the  papal  authority,  and  in- 
but  less  in  the  spirit  of  justice — ^for  the  whole  tended  to  bear  against  Catharine's  appeal  to 
nation  shared  in  their  guilt — than  to  obtain  an  Rome.    This  took  the  matter  before  the  con- 
epportunity  to  strip  them  of  some  of  their  prop-  vocation,  and  that  body,  on  Cranmer's  applica- 
erty,  and  to  lessen  their  power.    Convocation  tion,  decided  that  Pope  Julius  II.  in  granting  a 
met  in  1631,  and  consented  to  pay  a  fine  of  license  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine 
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Bad  exceeded  his  aathoritjr,  and  that  the  mar-  ing  ''at  onee  the  ■ymbol  of  the  independenoe 
riage  waa  therefore,  db  inttio,  Toid.  Oranmer  of  England,  and  the  declaration  that  thence- 
then  demanded  the  Md^b  permuBion  to  pro-  forth  the  ciWl  ma^strate  waa  aQpreme  within 
oeed  with  the  case,  which  oeing  granted,  he  the  English  dominions  over  ohorah  as  well  as 
opened  his  court  at  Dunstable,  and  summoned  state.''  A  new  and  sweeping  treason  act  was 
Catharine  to  appear.  8he  reftised,  and  was  passed.  The  first  fruits  were  transferred  to  the 
pronounced  ccmtumaeious,  and  the  trial  proceed*  crown.  The  new  pope,  Paul  III.,  who^  as 
ed.  Judgment  was  rendered  Kay  88. 1683,  the  Cardinal  Famese,  had  been  on  Henry's  side, 
marriage  beinff  declared  null  and  Toia  from  the  showed  derire  for  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
beginmng.  Eight  days  later  the  coronation  of  French  king  labored  in  the  same  direction ; 
Anne  took  puice,  and  it  was  announced  to  but  the  hour  for  Eng^d's  divorce  from  Rome 
Catharine  that  die  should  no  longer  be  called  had  come,  and  all  negotiation  was  now  oselesB. 
aueen,  but  princess  dowager.  There  was  much  The  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  created  a  great 
oiscontent,  and  the  emperor,  whom  Henry  in  sensation  among  Catholics.  The  pope  issued  a 
Tain  sought  to  appease,  belieyed  there  would  be  bull  ot  interdict  and  deposition  agiUnst  the  king* 
an  Insurrection,  and  urged  Catharine  not  to  The  union  of  the  Pioteetants  was  now  more 
carry  out  her  deirign  of  flying  to  Spain  with  her  earnestly  sought  than  before,  Henry  aiming  at 
dsnghter.  On  luy  12  Henry  was  summoned  the  formation  of  a  grand  league.  The  visitation 
to  appear  at  Rome,  but  he  appealed  to  a  general  of  the  monasteries  oommenced  in  1585,  and  the 
council  News  of  the  divorce  threw  the  pope  first  suppression  took  place  the  next  year, 
into  a  rage,  yet  he  contented  himself  at  tne  Catharine  died  at  the  beginning  of  1586,  and 
time  wiUi  a  donditional  excommunication,  de-  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn  occurred  4  months  later, 
olaring  CranmeHs  judgment  illegal,  and  giving  when  Henry  married  Jane  Seymour.  On  Anne's 
Henry  more  than  two  months  for  repentance  death,  new  overtures  came  from  Rome  for  a 
and  restitution.  Henry  stood  firm,  but  Francis  reconciliation,  which  failed  nrincipally  through 
ftiled  to  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to  the  indiscretion  of  Re^nald  Pole.  The  pu- 
the  German  Protestants  for  sympathy ;  and  he  grimage  of  grace  occurred  in  1586,  being  a 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  with  no  popultf  outbreak,  principally  due  to  the  sup- 
eflbct.  The  princess  Elizabeth  was  bom  Sept  presnon  of  the  monasteries,  and  to  the  socud 
T,  1688.  Conspiracies  against  the  king  were  changes  that  were  going  on.  The  dispute  was 
formed,  implicating  both  Catharine  and  her  settled  by  compromiM,  the  government  yield- 
daughter  Mary ;  and  the  throne  was  in  much  Ing  to  some  m  the  demands  of  the  insurgents, 
danger  from  the  ambition  of  some  parties  and  A  second  outbreak  was  put  down  by  force,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  others.  Government  acted  vig-  numy  persons  were  executed.  Edward,  prince 
orously,  and  it  was  determined  to  form  a  Prot-  of  Wales,  was  bom  Oct  IS,  1587,  and  Queen 
estant  league.  Parliament  met  in  Jan.  1584,  Jane  died  12  days  later.  During  1588  there 
and  took  a  variety  of  measures  to  increase  the  were  conspiracies  against  the  crown,  for  which 
separation  of  Rome  and  England,  under  Crom-  many  persons  sufwed,  at  the  head  of  whom 
well's  lead.  The  papal  authority  was  condi-  stood  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  a  orandson  of  Ed- 
tionally  abolished  in  England.  An  act  of  sue-  ward  lY.  Shrines  were  demoushed,  the  chief 
cession  was  passed,  settling  the  crown  upon  the  one  being  that  of  Becket  at  Canterbury.  The 
children  of  Henry  and  Anne.    At  length  the  final  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  took  place  in 

Sope  ^ve  sentence,  deciding  against  Henry,  1589,  the  same  year  that  the  six  articles  were 

eclaring  him  excommunicate,  and  freeing  his  adopted,  forming  the  new  church  in  England, 

subjects  ftt>m  allegiance.    The  emperor  was  to  and  embracing  the  real  presence,  communion 

enforce  the  senten^  and  invade  England  withih  in  both  kinds  not  necessary  to  salvation,  for- 

4  months;  and  preparations  to  that  end  were  bidding  the  marriage  of  prieeta,  upholding  vows 

at  once  commenced.    Francis  showed  himself  of  chastity,  declaring  that  private  masses  shoidd 

friendly  to  Henry,  and  a  meeting  between  them  be  continued,  and  providing  for  the  contin- 

was  prevented  only  by  the  latter's  fear  that  a  nance  of  auricular  ccmfession.    This  was  fol- 

rebellion  might  broak  out  during  his  absence,  lowed  by  a  persecution  of  the  reformers.  At  the 

A  French  fleet  guarded  the  channel  through  the  beginning  <»  1540  Henry  married  Anne  of  Cleves, 

summer.    Henry's  conduct  was  very  energetic,  a  marriage  that  had  been  negotiated  by  Crom- 

Convocation  declared  that  the  pope  hw.  no  weU,  in  order  to  help  to  unite  the  Proteetants 

more  authority  in  England  than  any  other  of  England  and  Gmnany ;  but  the  lady's  un- 

bishop;  convicted  conspirators  were  executed ;  prepossessing  appearance  so  disgusted  the  king 

military  preparations  were  made ;  the  oaths  of  that  he  soon  procured  a  divorce,  and  in  a  few 

allegiance  under  the  statute  of  succession  were  months  Cromwell  foil,  and  was  sent  to  the  scaf- 

taken :  and  More  and  Fisher  were  imprisoned,  fold.    Henry  took  for  his  5th  wife  Catharine 

and  ultimately  executed,  for  refusing  to  admit  Howard,  niece  of  the  di±e  of  Norfolk,  who  was 

the  king's  suprema<r^.    The  act  of  supremacy  soon  attainted  and  execnted  for  adultery.    He 

was  passed,  making  Henry  head  of  the  church,  married  a  6tli  time,  taking  Catharine  Parr, 

which  act  has  be^  described  as  "the  epitome  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  who  survived  him. 

of  all  the  measures  which  had  been  passed  The  countess  of  Salisbury,  last  of  the  Plantar 

against  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  pow-  genets,  was  executed  in  1541.    A  war  broke 

en  within  and  without  the  reahn,"  and  as  be-  out  between  En^^d  and  Scotland,  in  which 
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the  latter  met  with  nothing  hot  disgrace.  Eng-  Jane,  had  heen  completed  4  weeks  hefore  his 
land  and  the  empire  drew  together  again,  and    decease.    He  heaneathed  the  crown  to  ]]i8  son 

war  was  made  hj  both  with  Irance.    The  em-  and  his  issae,  and,  falling  them,  to  snch  issne  as 

Eeror  made  peace  with  France  in  violation  of  he  might  have  of  his  qneen  Oatharine  (Parr), 
is  faith  to  England ;  bnt  peace  between  Eng*  or  any  other  lawfbl  wife  whom  he  might  mar- 
land  and  France  was  not  restored  nntil  1646.  rj.    Failing  saoh  issne,  it  was  to  defHsend  to 
Meantime  Henry  continued  to  persecute  both  Mary  and  her  heirs,  and  (hen  to  Elizabeth 
Oatholics  and  reformers,  and  many  persons  saf<-  and   her  heirs,  provided  they   married   not 
fered  death.    Internal  reform,  however,  also  without  the  consent  of  their  brother,  or  of 
went  on,  and  amon^  other  changes  worship  was  the  council  appointed  for  his   guardianship, 
performed  in  Endish.    Extreme  men  on  both  Fhially,  and  passing  over  the  Scottish  line,  it 
sides  were  offended  by  the  king's  course,  who  was  to  go  to  the  children  of  his  nster  Mary's 
sought  to  trim  between  them.    An  act  of  par-  two  daughters.    The  government  selected  for 
liament  vested  the  properties  of  all  hospitals,  Edward's  minority  was  composed  of  men  from 
colleges,  and  chantries  in  the  crown,  but  this  was  both  parties,  the  king  adjuring  them,  and  all  his 
to  prevent  the  resumption  of  such  properties  subjects,  to  carry  out  h&  intentions.    Henry's 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and  not  reign  has  often  been  called  a  tyranny,  but  such 
as  preliminary  to  confiscation.     Toward  the  it  was  not,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people  was 
dose  of  Henry's  reign  the  conservatives  ob-  concerned,  as  he  had,  more  than  once,  to  yield 
tained  the  ascendency  in  his  councils,  and  per-  to  the  bold  expression  of  the  popular  will.    Ho 
secuted   Protestants   with   considerable   zeal,  was  allowed,  however,  to  do  as  he  pleased  with 
though  Henry,  in  his  very  last  speech  to  parlia-  the  aristocracy,  and  he  neve'r  encountered  op- 
ment  (Deo.  1545),  spoke  as  favorably  of  tolera-  position  when  he  glutted  the  scaffold  with  the 
tionasanystatesmanofthat  age  could  speak  of  noblest  of  victims.    His  reign  was  the  seed* 
it.    Some  of  the  worst  deeds  of  his  reign  occur-  time  of  modem  English  parties,  and  its  history 
red  at  this  time.    Anne  Askew  was  racked  and  has  been  written  in  a  partisan  spirit  which  has 
burned,  Latimer  was  arrested,  and  an  attempt  greatly  obscured  it. 
was  made  against  the  queen.    Henry's  inter-  IL  fsance. 
ference  put  a  stop  to  the  last  of  these  doings,  and  HENRY  L,  the  8d  French  king  of  the  Gape- 
he  was  on  the  point  of  going  as  far  forward  in  tian  dynasty,  bom  about  1011,  died  Aug.  4, 
his  work  as  Elizabeth  afterward  went,  when  his  1060.  As  early  as  1027  he  was  associated  in 
reign  came  to  an  end.    The  danger  to  which  the  government  by  Robert,  his  father,  whom 
Protestantism  was  exposed  in  1546,  through  he  succeeded  in  1081,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
the  course  of  the  emperor,  alarmed  him,  and  he  hellion  raised  against  him  by  his  stepmother 
suggested  to  the  Germans  an  offensive  and  de-  Oonstance.    This  he  quelled  through  the  asdst- 
fensive  league,  to  be  called  *'  the  league  Chris-  ance  of  Robert  the  Devil,  duke  of  Normandy. 
tian,"of  which  he  should  be  the  principal  mem-  Henry's  wefdcness  encouraged  his  vassals  to 
her  and  head.    He  was  ready  to  settle  all  minor  rebel,  and  he  had  more  than  once  to  take  the 
differences  with  the  Germans  on  religion,  and  field  against  Uiem ;  he  was  even,  toward  the 
to  present  a  solid  front  to  Rome.  Home  changes  end  of  his  reign,  embroiled  in  a  war  with  his 
were  to  be  made,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  former  ally,  the  duke  of  Normandy ;  but  the 
change  of  the  mass  into  the  modem  communion,  hostilities  were  soon  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
The  Germans  did  not  respond  well  to  his  offers,  peace  (1059).    During  his  reign,  France  was 
and  were  overthrown  by  the  emperor.    Henry  afflicted  by  a  dreadM  famine  and  by  many  pri- 
was  now  very  iil,  being  unable  either  to  stand  vate  wars.    The  latter  curse  the  church,  which 
or  to  walk,  and  he  prepared  to  settle  the  gov-  was  then  the  paramount  power,  attempted  to 
erament  that  should  exist  during  his  son's  mi-  allay  by  enforcing  agreements  known  as  the 
nority.    The  Oatholic  party  was  then  conspiring  "  peace  of  God  "  and  *^  truce  of  Gk^ ;"  but  Henry 
to  get  possession  of  all  power,  headed  by  the  declined  to  abide  by  them.    He  was  married  8 
earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  accused  of  treason,  times,  and  had  by  his  last  wife,  Anna,  daughter 
condemned,  and  executed  a  few  days  before  of  Jaroslav,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  Philip,  who 
Henry's  death ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Nor-  was  his  successor,  and  Hugh,  who  became  count 
folk,  was  attainted  by  parliament  which  met  of  Yermandois. 

Jan.  14, 1547,  and  is  supposed  to  have  escaped  HENRY  II.,  10th  king  of  the  Valois  family, 

the  scaffold  only  because  of  the  king^s  death,  bom  in  St.  Gkrmain-en-Laye,  March  81,  1519, 

i^hich  happened  at  1  o'clock  on  the  moming  of  died  in  Paris,  July  10, 1559.   The  only  surviving 

J  he  28th.    As  his  end  approached  he  signmed  son  of  Francis  I.  oy  his  queen  Claude  of  France, 

lis  wish  to  see  Oranmer,  who  did  not  arrive  he  succeeded  his  father,  March  81,  1547,  and, 

until  the  king  had  become  speechless.    The  adhering  to  the  same  policy,  engaged  abroad  in 

archbishop  spoke  to  him,  and,  a^ing  him  to  the  great  stmggle  to  destroy  the  ascendency  of 

ffive  him  some  token  that  he  put  his  faith  the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  persecuted  the 

m  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  king  wrong  Protestants  at  home.    Being  entirely  under  the 

his  hand  hard,  and  died.    His  will,  which  pro-  control  of  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who 

vided  that  daily  masses  should  '^  be  siud  perpet-  acted  in  concert  with  the  great  constable  Mont- 

ually  while  the  world  shall  endure,"  at  an  altar  morency  and  the  brothers  Guise,  he  had  many 

to  be  erected  near  his  tomb  and  that  of  Queen  of  the  Protestants  arrested,  tried,  and  burned 
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at  the  stake  in  Paris,  Lyons,  AngerSi  Bloia,  ter  Margaret  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Baring  the 
and  Bordeaoz.  By  his  edicts  of  ChAteaabriant  festivities  which  were  held  in  Paris  to  celebrate 
(1551)  and  £coaen  (1553)  the  punishment  of  the  peace  and  the  double  marriage,  Henry  11. 
death  was  decreed  for  attendance  at  secret  re*  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  tilt  with  Montgom- 
ligions  meetings.  In  1557  ecclesiastics,  undei*  ery,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  his  sceptre 
the  title  of  inquisitors,  were  introduced  into  passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Fnmcis  II.,  the  husband 
the  parliaments  to  sit  as  judges  in  all  cases  of  Mary,  oueen  of  Scots, 
agunst  heretics.  Finally,  m  1559,  two  mem-  HENRY  III.,  the  last  king  of  the  Yslois  fam- 
bers  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  Du  Faur  de  Pi-  ily,  bom  in  Fontainebleau,  Sept.  19, 1551,  assas- 
brao  and  Anne  Du  Bourg,  having  been  bold  sinated  Aug.  2, 1569.  He  was  the  dd  son  of  Hen- 
enough  to  advocate  in  his  presence  the  liberty  ry  11.,  and  the  favorite  of  his  mother,  Catharine 
of  conscience,  were  incarcerated,  and  Du  Bonn;  de^  Medici,  and  in  his  youth  bore  the  title  of 
was  afterward  publicly  hanged  and  burnea.  dukeof  Anjou.  Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
These  bloody  measures  were  the  forerunners  of  Catholic  army  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  he 
religious  wars.  Henry's  foreign  policy  was  par-  won,  in  1569,  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  Mon- 
tially  successful.  The  English,  who  were  then  contour  over  the  Protestants.  He  participated 
in  alliance  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  were  in  the  councils  that  brought  about  ^e  St.  Bar- 
desirous  of  securing  the  union  of  Scotland  by  tholomew  massacre  in  1572.  His  military  rep- 
the  marriage  of  young  Edward  YL  with  Mary  utation,  aided  by  his  mother's  intrigues,  pro- 
Stuart;  French  troops  were  sent  to  Scotland,  cured  his  election  to  th^  throne  of  Poland  in 
and  Mary  was  brought  to  ^ance  and  affianced  1578 ;  but  his  refined  and  effeminate  habits  were 
to  the  dauphin  Francis.  Meanwhile  the  city  distasteful  to  the  Poles,  while  he  himself  dis- 
of  Boulogne  was  besieged,  and  England  gave  it  liked  their  independent  spirit  and  coarse  man- 
up  in  1549,  for  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had  ners.  On  heanng  of  tiie  death  of  his  brother 
been  stipulated  for  its  surrender.  In  Italy,  Charles  IX.  in  1574^  he  secretly  escaped  and 
Henry  protected  Ottavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Par-  returned  to  France,  passing  through  Vienna 
ma,  against  the  imperial  troops,  and  in  1552  be-  and  Venice.  His  arrival  was  marked  by  the 
came  the  ally  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  renewal  of  civil  war.  The  Protestant  party, 
other  Protestant  princes  who  were  struggling  being  strengthened  by  their  alliance  with 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles  V.,  and  soon  that  party  of  Catholics  known  as  the  Poli- 
after  seized  the  episcopal  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  tiquee^  had  taken  up  arms  ;  their  German 
and  Verdun.  Charles,  having  concluded  the  auxiliaries  were  however  defeated  at  Dor- 
treaty  of  Passau  with  his  German  opponents,  mans,  Oct  11,  1575,  by  the  duke  of  Guise; 
tried  to  reconquer  those  cities,  and  in  1558  made  and  the  king,  fearful  of  the  growing  popularity 
a  fruitless  attack  upon  Metz,  which  was  de-  of  that  prince,  hastened  to  conclude  the  peace 
fended  by  Francis  de  Guise,  and  avenged  his  of  Beaulieu,  in  May,  1576,  the  terms  of  which 
defeat  by  pillaging  Picardy,  but  was  once  more  were  so  favorable  to  the  Protestants  as  to  be 
defeated  at  Renty  in  1554.  The  French  at  the  considered  a  betrayal  of  the  Csiholio  cause, 
same  time  were  successful  in  Italy,  where  Bris-  This  gave  rise  to  the  holy  league,  which,  under 
sac  conquered  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Charles  pretence  of  protecting  religion,  aimed  chiefly  at 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  furthering  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  house 
a  5  years'  truce  was  signed  at  Vauxcelles  in  Feb.  of  Guise.  Henry  attempted  to  avert  the  dan- 
1556.  Henry  II.,  however,  soon  renewed  the  ger  by  declaring  himself  chief  of  the  league 
war,  but  fortune  did  not  now  attend  his  arms ;  during  the  session  of  the  states-general,  wmch 
the  duke  of  Guise  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  met  at  Blois  in  Dec  1576 ;  but  the  association 
against  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  the  superior  clung  faithfuUy  to  Guise  as  their'  leader^  and 
ability  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  constable  made  use  of  their  majority  in  the  states  to  cur- 
Montmorency  was  totally  defeated  near  St.  tail  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  force  him 
Qnentin,  in  1557,  by  Duke  Philibert  Enmianuel  into  another  war  against  the  Protestants.  After 
of  Savoy.  Had  Philip  IL  improved  the  oppor-  reluctantly  carrrinff  it  on  for  a  few  months,  he 
tunity,  Paris  would  have  been  taken ;  but  his  put  an  end  to  it  oy  the  treaty  of  Bergerac, 
delay  gave  time  to  hb  rival  to  make  prepara-  Sept.  17, 1577,  and  tried  by  conciliatory  meas- 
tions  for  defence;  and  Guise,  being  recalled  ures  to  win  over  the  most  influentid  of  the 
from  Italy,  revenged  the  disgrace  of  Montmo-  Catholics.  This  policy  was  of  little  avail;  the 
rency's  deieat  by  Uie  conquest  of  Calais  in  1558,  **  lovers'  war,"  as  it  is  called,  broke  out,  which 
the  only  place  that  the  Enfflish  still  possessed  he  however  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an  early 
on  French  soiL  The  Spanish  troops  under  Eg-  conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  fleix,  Is  ov.  26, 1560. 
mont,  however,  having  won  a  new  victory,  A  momentaiy  lull  occurred ;  but  the  king  be- 
Henry  II.,  weary  of  war  and  yielding  to  the  came  more  and  more  unpopular  by  his  unbound- 
entreaties  of  (Is  mistress,  concluded,  April  8,  ed  licentiousness  and  prooigality.  On  the  death 
1559,  the  disastrous  peace  of  Cateau-Cambr^sis,  of  his  younger  brother,  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  by 
He  kept  indted  Calais,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  the  succession  to  the  crown  reverted  to 
but  consented  to  restore  fdl  his  coviquests  in  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  spirit  of 
Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  including  no  fewer  the  league  rekindled ;  the  association  extended 
than  198  strong  places.  Henry's  daughter  Eliz-  idl  over  the  provinces,  an^  became  more  for- 
abeth  was  to  be  married  to  Philip,  and  his  sis-  midable  than  ever ;  the  minority  of  the  nation 
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was  indeed  adverse  to  accepting  as  heir  appar-  performed  on  Ang.  17,  7  da^s  before  flie  mas- 
ent  a  prince  who  was  not  a  Oatholic.  Henry  sacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew.  A  number  of  emi- 
III.,  alwongh  not  sharing  this  popnlar  preju^  nent  Hngnenots  had  oongr^ted  in  Paris  to 
dice,  was  obliged  to  go  to  war  wiui  his  fdture  participate  in  the  matrimonial  festlyities,  and 
sncoessor,  and  assemUed  4  armies.  Bj  thus  in-  were  slaughtered  during  the  bloody  night  of 
creasingitsbardenshe  hoped  to  make  tiie  nation  Ang.  24.  Henry  himself^  a  prisoner  in  the 
weary  of  the  contest,  while  he  exerted,  his  in-  Lonvre,  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  his  fiiith. 
genuity  to  mi^e  such  combinations  as  would  For  nearly  4  years  he  was  detained  at  court, 
thwart  the  projects  of  the  league.  His  favorite  strictly  watched,  dissembling  his  real  senti- 
Joyeuse,  however,  was  defeated  by  the  king  of  ments  under  tbe  cover  of  levity.  At  kst,  Feb. 
Kavarre  at  Goutras  in  1587,  and  his  own  un-  2, 1576,  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape!  took 
popularity  increased,  the  league  making  him  refuge  first  in  Alen^on,  then  crossed  the  Loire 
answerable  for  the  reverses  which  befell  the  at  tbe  head  of  a  number  of  his  adherents,  re- 
Oatholic  party.  On  all  sides  he  was  denounced  voked  his  abjuration,  took  command  of  the 
as  a  traitor,  and  his  deposition  was  publicly  ad-  Protestant  troops,  ana  successfully  carried  on 
vocated.  The  duke  of  Guise  was  recalled  to  hostilities  against  the  Catholics,  which  brought 
Paris  by  his  adherents,  and,  notwithstanding  about  the  peace  of  Beaulieu,  May  4, 1676.  Tbe 
repeated  orders  from  the  king,  triumphantly  statte-general  at  Blois  having  issued  coercive 
entered  the  capital.  Henry  having  sununoned  decrees  against  the  Huguenots,  Henrv  took  up 
troops  for  his  own  defence,  the  Parisians  raised  arms  again,  but  peace  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
a  formidable  rebellion;  barricades  were  con«  gerac,  Sept.  17, 1577.  *0n  the  breaking  out  of  the 
strncted,  Hay  18,  1588;  and  the  king  barely  ^4overs'  war"  in  1580,  of  which  he  gave  the 
escaped  from  his  ambitious  rival.  He  immedi-  signal,  and  was  indeed  the  soul,  he  inspired  his 
ately  convoked  the  states-general  at  Blois,  in  the  adherents  with  confidence  and  ardor,  and  ac- 
hope  of  finding  support  among  them ;  but  the  complished  deeds  of  heroic  valor  at  the  siege  of 
majority  was  stUl  against  him;  his  life  and  Oahors,  which  city  he  stormed  after  a  tremen- 
crown  were  at  stake;  he  resorted  to  violent  dousfightof  4daysMuration.  He  thus  gained 
means,  and  on  Dec.  28, 1588,  caused  the  duke  of  a  high  position,  not  only  among  his  own  party, 
Guise  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  apartment  by  his  but  in  tne  eyes  of  his  opponents.  The  death  of 
body  guards,  the  "  forty-five."  This  was  a  new  his  mother  in  1572  had  left  him  king  of  Kavarre, 
incentive  to  the  lea^e.  Henry,  branded  as  an  and  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Alen^on,  or 
assassin,  anathematized  by  the  pope,  deposed  rather  ofAnJou.  youngest  brother  of  Henry  HI., 
by  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  tne  parliament,  June  10, 1584,  ne  became  heir  apparent  to  the 
had  no  other  resource  but  to  unite  with  Henry  French  crown.  He  was  then  31  years  of  age. 
of  Kavarre,  and  both  marched  in  concert  against  Deserted  by  Henry  HI.,  who  yielded  to  the  par- 
Paris,  the  principal  seat  of  the  league.  During  amount  influence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  pro- 
the  siege  of  that  city,  a  Dominican  mons,  scribed  by  the  Catholic  party  and  the  league  as 
Jacques  Clement,  whose  fanaticism  had  been  en-  a  heretic,  excommunicated  by  Pope  Sixtus  Y., 
couraged  by  Guise*s  own  sister^  the  duchess  of  his  cause  seemed  desperate ;  but  although  his 
Montpensier,  presented  himseli  at  St.  Cloud  to  troops  scarcely  numbered  one  tenth  as  many  /is 
the  kmg  as  the  bearer  of  an  important  letter,  the  Catholic  army,  he  soon  took  the  field  with 
and  stabbed  him  mortally  with  a  knife.  With  his  wonted  courage.  The  victory  of  Coutras, 
Henry  HI.  the  V alois  family  became  extinct,  and  Oct.  20, 1587,  greatly  bettered  his  fortunes,  al- 
the  Bourbons  ascended  the  throne  of  France.  though  it  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  several 
HENRY  lY.,  the  1st  French  king  of  the  auxUiary  troops  sent  to  him  by  the  German 
house  of  Bourbon,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Pan,  Dec  princes.'  The  j&umSe  des  harrieaaesrwhen  Henry 
14, 1558,  assassinated  in  Paris,  May  14,  1610.  IIL  was  compelled  to  flee  firom  Paris  and  to 
The  son  of  Antoine  of  Bourbon  and  Jeanne  leave  his  metropolis  in  the  hands  of  the  rebel- 
d^Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  he  was  brought  up  lious  duke  of  Guise,  brought  about  a  reconcilia- 
by  his  mother  in  the  Protestant  religion,  carefully  tion  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 
educated,  and  inured  to  hardship.  As  early  as  who  united  their  forces  to  oppose  the  league, 
1569  she  took  him  to  the  Protestant  army  before  and  in  concert  laid  siege  to  the  capitcd.  The 
La  Bochelle,  and  placed  him  under  the  control  assassination  of  Henry  III.  greatiyincreased  the 
of  Admiral  Coligni.  He  was  present  at  the  diflSculties  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  He  was  at  once 
battles  of  Jarnac  and  Moncontour,  both  disss-  deserted  by  the  Catholic  nobles  who  supported 
trous  to  his  party.  He  distinguished  himsdf  in  the  cause  of  his  predecessor,  but  who,  notwith- 
the  military  operations  in  southern  France,  standing  their  devotion  to  royalty,  would  not 
which  were  terminated  by  the  peace  or  edict  of  accept  a  Protestant  king ;  the  league  at  the 
St.  Germain  in  1570.  The  seeming  reoondlia-  same  time  raised  against  him  his  unde,  the 
tion  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  parties  was  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whom  th^  proclaimed 
to  be  sealed  by  the  marriage  of  youuff  Henry  king  under  the  titie  of  Charles'X. ;  and  the 
with  Margaret,  the  sister  of  King  Charles  IX.;  nation  itself  evinced  no  partiaUly  for  Henry, 
it  was  agreed  to  in  April,  1572,  and  notwith-  He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris,  was 
ing  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Jeanne  pursued  through  Normandy  by  the  duke  of 
of  Navarre,  which  occurred  in  June  under  very  Mayenne,  and  seemed  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
suspicious  circumstances,  the   ceremony  was  when  he  tiiiwarted  the  hopes  of  hia  enemies  by 
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his  heroic standneor the  castle Qf  Arqnes ;  not-  ceired  a  better  orffaaixatioiif  while  strong  for- 
withstanding  their  large  superioritj  in  point  of  tresses  were  built  along  the  N .  and  £.  frontiers ; 
numbers,  thej  were  obliged,  Oct  6,  1589,  to  the  nayy,  which  had  been  neglected,  was  im- 
beat  a  retreat,  leaving  from  1,000  to  1,200  men  proved,  and  attention  was  naid  to  the  French 
on  the  battle  field.  Henry,  qnieklj  retoming  colonies  in  America.  In  snort,  improvemmits 
to  Paris,  seized  its  snbnrlML  bnt  codd  not  take  were  made  in  every  branch  of  the  pnblic  ser- 
possession  of  the  dty  itself  for  want  of  artillery,  vice.  The  ambitions  aspirations  of  provincial 
Another  and  still  more  decisive  victory  over  governors  were  effectnally  checked;  political 
Mayenne,  that  of  Ivry,  which  he  won  March  14.  conspiracies  were  severely  pnnished ;  municipal 
1690,  once  more  opened  before  him  the  roaa  franchises  and  immunities,  that  had  been  reviv- 
fco  the  capital,  which  he  blockaded  for  several  ed  or  extended  during  the  civil  wars,  were  cnr- 
months,  and  had  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  tailed;  and  obedience  to  the  kins  became  the 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  a  Span-  order  of  the  day.  After  the  death  of  his  cele- 
ish  army  under  Alexander  Farnese,  duke  of  brated  mistress  Gabrielle  d^Estr^  having  pro- 
Parma.  For  two  years  longer  the  war  was  cured  the  dissolution  of  his  former  marriage 
carried  on  with  varied  success,  Henry  being  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  Dec.  1599,  Henry 
more  than  once  worsted  by  his  opponents,  but,  married  Maria  de'  Medici,  the  niece  of  the  grand 
amid  the  most  trying  circumstances,  showing  duke  of  Tuscany,  which  secured  his  influence 
such  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  valor  as  to  among  the  Italian  princes.  A  short  war  with 
uphold  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  followers.  A  the  dnke  of  Savov  put  him  (1601)  in  possession 
favorable  change  in  his  fortunes  became  appar-  of  several  valuable  districts  on  tiie  if.  firontier. 
ent  during  the  year  1598.  Discord  prevdled  A  formidable  conspiracy  having  been  plotted 
among  his  enemies ;  the  ambitious  designs  of  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  count  of  An- 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  openly  manifested  his  vergne,  in  conjunction  with  Marshal  Biron, 
desire  of  placing  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  who  also  maintuned  secret  relations  with  Spain 
France,  inspired  the  French  Oatholics,  and  even  and  Savoy,  Henry  had  his  old  companion  in 
the  leaguers,  with  distrust  and  anger.  A  better  arms  arrested,  tried  before  the  parliament,  and 
feeling  grew  up  among  the  people,  who,  being  beheaded,  July  81, 1502.  A  few  years  later, 
weary  of  so  protracted  a  war,  instinctively  the  count  of  Auvergne,  having  engaged  in  new 
leaned  toward  the  prince  frx>m  whom  alone  intrigues,  was  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile ;  and 
peace  could  be  expected.  Every  thing  showed  .  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  the  constant  promoter  of 
him  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  decisive  step ;  rebellions  amon^  the  Protestants,  was  dispoe- 
and  he  therefore  abjured  Protestantism  at  sessed  of  his  principality  of  Sedan,  and  would 
St.  Denis  in  July,  1598,  and  was  crowned  at  even  have  lost  his  life  but  for  Queen  Elizabeth^s 
Ghartres,  Feb.  17,  1594.  Thus  the  strongest  entreaties.  His  power  being  thus  firmly  estab- 
obstacle  in  his  way  was  removed ;  the  minority  Ushed,  he  resumed  the  political  designs  of  Fran- 
of  the  nation  at  once  sided  with  him.  Paris  cis  L  and  Henry  IL,  allied  himself  with  German 
surrendered,  March  22,  and  within  a  few  months  Protestant  princes,  and  made  preparations  for 
most  of  the  Catholic  ^^vemors  of  the  provinces  a  fi^eh  war  against  the  house  of  Austria.  It  is 
and  cities  also  subnutted.  Mayenne  still  held  even  sidd  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an 
Burgundy  with  the  assistance  of  Spanish  troops ;  entire  reorganization  of  Europe,  which,  accord- 
but  the  great  constable  of  Castile  having  been  ing  to  his  plans,  would  have  formed  a  kind  of 
defeated  at  Fontaine-Frangaise,  June  5,  1595,  '^  Christian  commonwealth  or  confederation," 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  duke,  consisting  of  15  large  states — 5  hereditary 
swearing  allegiance  to  Henry,  kept  the  gov-  monarchies,  6  elective  kingdoms,  and  4  republics 
emordiip  of  the  province.  Rcardy  was  mean-  — ^nnder  the  direction  of  a  supreme  council, 
while  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  against  which  called  the  ^*  senate  of  the  Christian  common- 
war  had  been  formally  declared ;  the  king  led  wealth."  However  this  may  have  been,  he 
his  army  against  Amiens,  and,  notwithstand-  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  the 
ing  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  army  under  command  of  the  French  army  in  the  north, 
the  archduke  Albert,  forced  that  city  to  capit-  when,  while  tatog  a  ride  through  Paris,  May 
ulate  (1597),  and  the  next  year  brought  to  sub-  14,  1610,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the 
mission  the  duke  of  Mercoeur,  who  had  here-  fruiatic  Francois  RavaiUao.  His  death  was  re- 
tofore  acted  as  an  independent  sovereign  in  oarded  as  a  national  calamity.  Heniy^s  chil- 
Brittany.  France  was  now  wholly  under  his  dren,  by  his  second  wife,  were  Louis  XHI., 
control;  he  gave  her  peace  at  home  by  the  who  succeeded  him;  Qaston,  duke  of  Orleans; 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  April  15,  1598,  and  Elizabeth,  who  married  Philip  lY.  of  Spain ; 
abroad  by  the  treaty  of  Yervins  with  Spain,  Christine,  who  became  dochess  of  Savoy;  and 
May  2.  Henry  now  perseveringly  pursued  the  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.  of  Ens- 
policy  of  restoring  order  and  prosperity  to  his  land.  C^sar,  his  natural  son  by  Gabrielle 
kingdom,  strengthening  the  royal  authonty,  and  d*Estr6es,  was  the  fi>under  of  the  house  of  Yen- 
plaong  France  in  a  respectable  position  abroad.  d6me,  and  grandfather  erf*  the  celebrated  dnke 
In  this  laborious  task  he  was  espedally  assisted  who  distinguished  himself  under  Louis  XIY. 
by  the  duke  of  Sully.  Agriculture,  mining^  The  high  capacities  of  Henry  lY.,  as  well  as  his 
commerce,  and  manufactures  were  encouraged ;  shortcomings  and  ^  amiable  faults,'^  have  always 
roads  were  opened  and  repaired;  the  army  re-  been  well  luiown ;  it  is  but  recenUy,  however, 
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that  his  ready  wit  and  dharming  style  haTe  be-  HENRY  U*,  emperor  of  Germany,  great- 
come  fally  appreciated  from  the  publication  of  grandson  of  the  preceding,  snmamed  the  Leaae, 
Lis  L6ttre$fnis8weB.  This  correspondence,  which  and  in  a  subsequent  age  the  Saint,  bom  in  972, 
will  consist  of  9  vols.  4to.,  the  7th  of  which  died  in  1024.  He  was  the  6th  and  last  German 
appeared  in  1858,  is  publid^ed  by  M.  Ber^r  de  sovereign  of  the  line  of  Saxony.  He  became 
]uyrey  in  the  I>oeumenU  inidits  9ur  VhisUnre  dulce  of  Bavaria  in  995,  succeeded  his  cousin 
d$  France,  Otho  IH.  upon  the  imperial  throne  in  1002,  and 

III.  GEBMANT.  was  crowued  at  Rome  in  1014.  .  His  reign  was 

HENRY  I.,  king  of  Germany,  sumamed  the  an  uninterrupted  series  of  contests  with  his 

Fowler  or  Falconer  (der  Finhler  or  Vogl€r\  great  vassals,  and  against  Slavic  tribes  and  the 

the  1st  of  the  line  of  Saxon  sovereigns  of  Ger-  Hungarians,  whom  he  labored  with  much  sue- 

many,  born  in  876.  died  in  936.    He  was  the  cess  to  convert  to  Christianity.    His  zeal  in  the 

son  of  Otho  the  Illustrious,  duke  of  Saxony,  propagation  of  the  faith,  his  submission  to  the 

upon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the  duke-  church,  and  his  liberality  to  tiie  clergy,  ob- 

doms  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.   His  father  had  tained  for  him  from  Pope  Eugenius  III.  a  place 

been  elected  in  912  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ger-  in  the  calendar  of  saints.    His  surname  of  the 

many,  but  had  caused  Conrad,  duke  of  the  Lame  was  gained  by  spraining  a  foot  in  leaping 

Franks,  to  be  elevated  in  his  stead.    This  sov-  from  a  window  to  escape  an  attack  by  the  peo- 

ereign  undertook  to  deprive  Duke  Henry  of  part  pie  of  Pavia,  whose  afifection  he  thought  to  win 

of  his  inherited  estates,  but  the  latter  fought  by  dismissing  his  principal  body  guara  after  his 

his  enemy  at  Eresburg  (modem  Stadberg),  and  reduction  of  the  city  (1004).    He  was  rescued 

compelled  him  to  acknowledge  all  the  ducal  by  his  troops,  encamped  outside  the  walls, 

rights  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia.    Conrad  dis-  HENRY  III.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 

covered  the  great  qualities  of  his  opponent,  and,  the  Black,  the  Bearded,  the  Old,  and  the  Pious, 

having  been  mortally  wounded  in  an  expedition  bom  in  1017,  died  in  1056.   He  was  the  son  and 

against  the  Hungarians,  sent  overtures  to  Henry  successor  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  having 

with  the  sacred  arms  and  crown  of  theC^erman  been  elected  during  his  father^s  life.    He  suc- 

sovereigns.    The  envoys,  it  is  said,  found  the  ceeded  accordingly  in  1039.    No  emperor  since 

duke  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  with  a  falcon  Charlemagne  sustained  himself  with  more  vigor 

upon  his  wrist)  and  this,  according  to  tradition,  or  dignity  throughout  his  reign.    He  repeatedly 

was  the  origin  of  his  surname.    Henry's  eleo-  and  snccessfally  interfered  in  the  afl^irs  of  Hun- 

tion  was  formally  declared  in  919,  bv  the  nobles  gary,  and  a  portion  of  that  country  (from  £[ah- 

of  Franconia  and  Saxony.    The  dukes  of  Swa-  lenburg  to  the  Leitha)  was  definitively  united 

bia  and  Bavaria  refused  their  homage,  but  were  to  Austria.    Three  claimants  at  this  time  were 

speedily  brought  to  submission.     Henry  also  contesting  the  papal  tiara.    Henry  summoned 

conquered  Lorraine,  which  had  hesitated  to  ac-  a  council  at  Sutri  in  1046,  deposed  them  all,  and 

cept  him.    He  erected  the  fief  into  a  duchy,  created  a  German  bishop  of  Bamberg  (Suidger) 

giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Duke  Gisel-  pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  II.    He  subse- 

bert;  and  having  thus  consolidated  the  sover-  quentl^  gave  3  successive  German  popes  to  Rome, 

eignty  of  Germany,  he  turned  all  his  attention  reserving  to  himself  a  thorough  control  of  tiie 

to  arresting  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  inroads,  spiritual  administration.    The  temponJ  princes 

The  Hungarians  advanced  into  the  very  heart  he  held  at  the  same  time  in  actufd  subjection, 

of  Saxonv  (924).    Their  leader  was  captured ;  transforming  the  German  empire  into  a  mon- 

and  the  best  terms  Henry  could  obtain  was  a  archy  of  which  the  elected  sovereign  was  abso- 

truce  of  9  years  in  exchange  for  the  restoration  lute  ruler.     He  promoted  education,  and  en- 

of  the  captured  general,  and  a  promise  of  the  couraged  art  and  science.     He  obtained  the 

continuance  of  the  yearly  tribute.  Henry  made  admiration  of  his  subjects  by  challenging  Henry 

the  most  of  the  trace  by  organizing  his  army,  I.  of  France  to  mortal  combat,  for  having  ac- 

building  castles,  fortifying  cities,  and  reducing  cused  him  of  breaking  his  word.     His  first 

Brandenburg,  together  widi  the  tribes  upon  the  wife  was  daughter  of  Canute,  king  of  England. 

Eider  and  the  Elbe,  and  extending  his  mle  to  HENRY  lY.,  em^ror  of  Germany,  son  of 

Prague.    From  this  period  dates  the  fealty  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1050,  died  in  1106.    He 

the  Bohemian  princes  to  Germany  (929).    On  was  but  little  over  5  years  old  when  his  fa- 

the  expiration  of  the  trace  war  with  the  Hun-  ther  died,  and  the  regency  was  at  first  intrust- 

garians  was  renewed,  and  Henry  gained  a  com-  ed  to  his  mother,  Agnes  of  Aquitaine;  but  her 

plete  and  decisive  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  authority  was  overthrown  by  the  nobles,  and 

Saale  (938),  which  for  the  time  relieved  Germany  she  retired  to  Rome,  while  Henry  was  taken 

fcom  fdl  danger  of  invasion.    In  934  he  defeated  to  Cologne  by  the  archbishop  Hanno.    Shortly 

the  Danes,  who  were  rava^ng  the  coasts  of  his  afterward  he  became  the  pupil  &nd  ward  of 

northern  provinces.    He  reigned  18  years,  and  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  from  whom  he 

during  that  period  elevated  the  kingdom  to  the  imbibed  principles  of  hostility  against  the  tern-* 

height  of  power  and  command.    He  was  the  poral  lords,  especially  those  of  Saxon  descent, 

terror  of  enemies,  but  mild,  just,  and  kind  to  which  embittered  his  whole  reign.    At  15  he 

friends  and  subjects.    The  municipal  privileges  was  declared  of  age,  and  in  Uie  following  year 

which  he  granted  were  the  foundation  of  Uie  (1066)  was  removed  by  the  nobles  from  the  im- 

Germanic  corporations.  mediate  control  of  Adalbert.    The  counsel  and 
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inatraotioiis  of  the  archbishop,  however,  were  and  Henry  tcmnA  himself  able  to  make  vrar. 
never  forgotten,  and  Henry  soon  manifested  a  Rudolph  was  foroed  to  retire  from  Swabia, 
hatred  of  the  Saxons  by  acts  of  oppression  and  which  dnchy,  together  with  the  hand  of  his 
violence.  He  had  already  esponsed  Bertha,  the  daughter  Agnes,  Henry  bestowed  upon  a  bold 
daughter  of  an  Italian  prince  of  Snsa,  and  now  adherent,  Count  Frederic  of  'Buren.  who  soon 
sought  to  be  divorced  from  her.  The  pope  built  his  castle  on  the  summit  of  MtStaufen.  and 
manifested  oppoeition,  and  Henry,  after  vainly  founded  thus  the  greatness  of  the  race  of  Hohen- 
resorting  to  unworthy  means  for  the  accom-  staufen.  The  war  raged  fiercely  meanwhile 
pliahment  of  his  wishes^  at  length,  with  charac-  in  the  furest  regions  of  Germany.  The  pope, 
teristic  instability,  became  reconciled  to  his  not  sorry  to  find  the  rival  emperors  consuming 
yoTmg  wife,  whose  noble  conduct  subsequently  their  strength  against  each  other,  is  supposed  to 
won  and  retained  his  affection.  Meanwhile  tiie  have  fostered  the  quarrel  for  his  own  purposes, 
exasperated  nobles  of  Saxony  rose  against  the  At  length,  reproached  by  the  Saxons  in  terms 
emperor,  drove  him  from  nis  favorite  abode  which  seemed  to  brook  no  further  delay,  he 
at  Godar,  and  successively  from  other  Saxon  sent  the  crown  to  Rudolph,  and  again  excom- 
strongholds  which  he  had  buUt.  Henry  was  municatod  Henrf .  The  latter,  in  turn,  again 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  fiight^  and  for  declared  the  p<^e  deposed,  and  caused  an  anti- 
8  days  wandered  in  the  Hartz  without  food,  pope,  Olement  III.,  to  be  elected.  At  this  period 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  mountaineer,  he  at  (1079)  fortune  appeared  to  favor  Henry ;  but 
lengtih  escaped  to  the  Rhine,  assembled  an  in  the  following  year  he  lost  a  great  battle  in 
army,  defeated  the  Saxons,  ana  desolated  their  Saxony,  near  Gera.  In  the  action,  however, 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  Other  princes  of  Rudolpn  was  slain  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the 
the  empire  now  interfered,  and  the  Saxon  no-  hero  of  the  first  crusade.  The  fall  of  Rudolph, 
bles,  after  public  humiliation  upon  their  knees,  although  the  victory  was  won  by  his  army,  was 
were  admitted  to  mercy.  Many  of  them,  how-  considered  a  judgment  of  God,  and  the  effect 
ever,  were  retained  as  prisoners,  and  their  fiefs  was  to  enlist  an  immense  increase  of  numbers 
were  made  over  to  other  vassals.  Henry  re-  in  the  service  of  Henry,  who  now  marched 
built  his  Saxon  fortresses,  and  by  his  arrogance  upon  Rome,  and  besieged  it  with  short  intervals 
and  extortion  planted  anew  the  seeds  of  revolt,  during  8  years.  Gregory,  in  great  extremity. 
Meanwhile  he  was  suddenly  commanded  by  retreated  into  the  castle  of  Bt.  Angelo,  and 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand)  to  appear  at  Henry  contented  himself  with  a  coronation  by 
Rome  to  answer  for  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  his  own  pope,  Clement  (1084).  Robert  Guis- 
upon  penalty  of  excommunication.  Henry's  card,  the  iTorman  duke  of  Oidabria,  at  length 
indignation  vented  itself  for  the  moment  in  a  approached  from  lower  Italy,  and  Henry  re- 
missive addressed  to  the  "false  monk  Hilde-  tired,  leaving  Rome  to  be  plundered  by  the 
brand,"  informing  him  of  his  deposition  by  the  Normans,  and  Gregory  to  be  rescued  by  them 
German  prelates  (Worms,  1076),  and  of  his  ex-  from  his  own  people,  who  had  laid  siege  to  the 
communication  by  judgment  of  the  same  as-  castle.  Hermann  of  Luxemburg  succeeded  Ru- 
sembly.  The  pope  immediately  issued  sentence  dolph  in  the  rival  emperorship,  and  Victor  sue- 
of  excommunication.  Henry  soon  learned  the  ceeded  Gregory  in  the  rival  papacy  (1085) ;  but 
necessity  of  submission.  Deserted  and  threat-  neither  could  withstand  the  power  of  Henry, 
ened  by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes,  he  Hermann  soon  resigned  his  dignity,  and  his  suo- 
hastened  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  cesser,  Egbert  of  Thuringia,  having  been  assas- 
a  single  attendant,  and  humbled  himself  before  dnated,  Uie  Saxons  submitted.  Henry's  eldest 
tiie  pope  in  the  most  penitential  manner.  Glad  son,  Conrad,  whom  he  had  named  king  of  the 
in  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  barefooted,  he  was  com-  Romans,  was  now  gained  over  by  the  papal 
pelled,  it  is  said,  to  pass  8  whole  days  in  an  outer  party.  He  was  deposed,  and  died  in  1101.  His 
court  of  the  castle  of  Oanoesa,  in  midwinter,  defection  was  followed  by  that  of  his  brother 
awaiting  Gregory^s  permission  to  appear  before  Henry,  who,  in  view  of  the  renewal  of  the  papal 
hiuL  On  t^e  4tii  day  he  was  admitted  and  re-  ban  against  his  father  by  both  Urban  and  Pas- 
oeived  absolution.  With  this,  after  finding  ad-  cal,  who  had  in  turn  succeeded  Victor,  resolved 
herents  among  the  Lombards,  his  courage  and  to  support  the  church.  He  affected  reconcilia- 
resentment  alike  revived.  He  began  a  war  with  tion,  however,  and  the  emperor,  having  been 
the  sword  and  with  the  pen,  which  for  80  years  treacherously  seized  and  carried  prisoner  to  In- 
he  sustained  with  the  greatest  skill  and  determi-  gelheim,  was  compelled  by  the  prince  to  resign 
nation,  and  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  main-  his  throne.  Henry  escaped  from  prison,  and 
tained  the  ascendency.  Such  were  the  opening  sought  an  asylum  at  Li6ge,  where  he  soon  died, 
scenes  of  the  long  and  violent  contest  concern-  HENRY  Y.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sumamed 
ing  investitures — a  confiict  between  state  and  the  Young,  second  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
church  which  was  destined  to  rage  for  half  a  1081,  died  in  Utrecht,  May  22, 1125.  His  filial 
century,  and  which,  subsequently  resumed,  was  ingratitude  and  treacherv  are  noticed  in  the 
protracted  until  1268.  During  Henry's  absence  account  of  Henry  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  Ckrman  princes  haddep<^edhim,  and  elect-  1106.  Notwithstanding  his  revolt  against  his 
ed  Rudolph  of  Swabia,  in  a  diet  at  Forcheim  father,  he  acted  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  ac- 
(March,  1077) ;  but  there  were  yet  cities  and  cording  to  the  principles  of  the  late  emperor, 
bishoprics  in  Germany  which  remained  faithfhl,  and  in  defiance  of  the  pope  he  claimed  the  right 
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ofinreatiinre.  Having  espoused  Matilda,  daiigh-  Lombards  in  1186,  and  was  also  daring  his 
ter  of  Henrj  L  of  England,  he  was  able  D^  father^s  lifetime  named  sacoessor  to  the  imperial 
means  of  her^owryto  proceed  to  Italy  with  throne.  In  1186  he  married  the  ISTorman  heiress, 
great  magnificence  and  in  atrong  military  force,  Constance  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Upon  the  death 
in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  The  pon-  of  Frederic  in  Syria  (1190),  Henry,  who  had 
tiff,  Pascal  II.,  had  made  propositions  of  com-  been  invested  with  the  government  dnring  his 
promise  in  reeard  to  the  dispute  concerning  in-  father's  absence,  sncceeded  without  opposition, 
vestitures,  and  the  subject  was  to  be  a^just^  in  But  the  return  from  England  of  Henry  the  lion 
solemn  assembly  in  the  dturch  of  St.  Peter;  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  temponurily  exiled 
where,  however,  an  angry  discussion  among  the  by  Frederic,  provoked  new  wars,  which  were  at 
bishops  was  followed  by  the  seizure  and  im-  length  terminated  by  the  marriage  ef  the  son  of 
jKisonment  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  Henry's  the  duke  with  Agnes,  princess  palatine,  cousin 
army,  which  was  encamped  around  the  church,  to  Henry.  In  1192  King  Richard  of  England 
was  attacked  by  the  enraged  Romans,  and  in  a  (Goeur  de  Lion)  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
furious  battie  the  emperor's  life  was  with  diffi-  of  Italy  on  his  return  from  tiie  Holy  Land,  and 
culty  saved,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  by  travelling  homeward  in  disguise  throu^  G^- 
Count  Otho  of  Milan.  The  Romans,  after  a  many  was%eoognized  and  imprisoned  by  Henry 'a 
hard-fought  day,  were  driven  into  the  city,  and  order  at  Trifels  for  more'than  a  year,  in  punish- 
after  Henry  had  ravaged  the  surrounding  coun-  ment  for  an  insult  offered  in  Palestine  to  the 
try,  the  pope  purchased  his  own  liberty  and  the  standard  of  the  German  leader,  Buke  Leopold, 
salvation  of  the  city  by  consenting  solemnly  to  Soon  after  this  the  emperor  proceeded  in  great 
the  imperial  right  of  investiture,  declaring  at  force  to  Naples  and  Sicily  to  secure  the  inher-: 
the  same  time  that  Henry  should  not  be  excom-  itance  of  his  consort.  His  cruelty  to  the  Italian 
municated.  The  latter  clause  was  incorporated  nobles  who  had  rebelled,  and  the  extortion  which 
in  tiie  treaty,  and  the  emperor  was  crowned  in  he  practised  on  this  occasion,  rendered  him  so 
St  Peter's,  April  13,  1111.  Scarcely  had  he  odious,  that  his  sudden  death  is  generally  attrib- 
taken  his  departure,  however,  when  Pascal  de-  nted  to  poison.  Constance  has  been  accused 
nounced  the  treaty  as  having  been  extorted  by  of  the  murder.  At  the  period  of  his  death, 
force.  The  dispute,  thus  renewed,  was  pro-  Henry  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
tracted  with  great  animosity  during  the  follow-  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  preliminary  enterprise 
ing  10  years.    Henry  was  excommunicated  by  to  a  new  crusade. 

the  successors  of  Pascal,  and  defeated  in  north-  HENRY  YH.,  of  Luxemburg,  emperor  of  Ger- 
ern  Germany,  where  the  princes  refused  obedi-  many,  born  in  1262,  died  in  Buonconventi,  near 
ence.  In  Saxony  also  the  emperor  lost  all  au-  Sienna,  Aug.  24^  1818.  He  was  elected  emperor 
thority.  He  headed  a  second  expedition  agunst  in  1808,  after  an  interregnum  of  7  months  which 
Rome,  created  an  anti-pope,  Gregory  YIIL,  but  followed  the  death  of  Albert  I.  His  reign  was 
at'  length  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning  his  short,  but  respectable.  After  punishing  the 
claim,  and  subscribed  the  famous  concordat  of  murderers  of  his  predecessor,  and  after  the 
Worms  (1122).  by  which  he  surrendered  the  marriage  of  his  son  John  with  the  heiress  of 
investiture  witn  ring  and  crosier  as  tokens  of  Bohemia,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  which  was  dis- 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  agreed  to  permit  the  tracted  by  the  wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
free  choice  of  the  German  bi^ops,  whose  elec-  lines,  and,  having  compelled  the  Milanese  to 
tion,  however,  was  to  take  place  in  presence  of  consent  to  his  coronation  with  the  iron  crown 
the  emperor  or  of  his  plenipotentiary.  It  was  of  Lombardy,  he  reduced  the  whole  of  north- 
moreover  agreed  that  in  doubtful  elections,  or  in  em  Italy,  and  continued  his  march  southward 
electoral  disagreements,  the  decision  should  lie  to  Rome,  of  which  King  Robert  of  Naples 
with  the  emperor,  whose  imperial  authority,  in  held  military  possession.  Among  other  dis- 
connection with  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  tinguished  men  who  came  forward  at  this  period 
churchmen,  was  at  the  same  time  solemnly  ac-  to  do  homage  to  the  emperor,  was  Dante,  who 
knowledged.  The  concordat  virtually  a  com-  presented  a  Latin  discourse  upon  the  imperial 
promise,  was  received  throughout  Europe  with  dominion,  and,  as  a  devoted  Ghibelline,  besought 
great  joy,  and  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  was  Henry  to  exert  his  power  vigorously  against  his 
passed  in  peace  with  the  church ;  but  dissensions  enemies.  After  the  reduction  of  Rome,  and  the 
prevailed  everywhere  throughout  his  dominions,  imperial  coronation  by  cardinals  (^e  pope, 
He  formed  plans  for  strengthening  the  imperial  Clement  Y.,  having  transferred  the  holy  see  to 
power,  but  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  cont^ous  Avignon  in  1809),  Henry  placed  the  Neapolitan 
disease.  With  him  the  race  of  Salian  or  Fran-  king  Robert  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
conian  j)rinces  became  extinct.  His  hereditary  was  about  to  march  against  Naples  when  he 
possessions  fell  to  the  sons  of  his  sister  Agnes,  died  suddenly,  poisoned,  it  was  afBrmed,  by  a 
Frederic  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen;  and  the  priest  in  the  administration  of  the  eucharist. 
imperial  crown  was  conferred  upon  Lothaire  of  £D£NRY,  sumamed  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony 
Saxony.  and  Bavaria,  bom  in  1129,  died  in  Brunswick 
HENRY  YI.,  surnamed  the  Cruel,  emperor  in  1195.  His  father,  Henry  the  Proud,  had 
of  Germany,  son  and  successor  of  Frederic  I.  been  outlawed  and  despoiled  of  his  possessions 
(Barbarossa),  bom  in  1166,  died  in  Sicily,  Sept.  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  election  of  the 
28, 1197.    He  had  been  crowned  king  by  the  emperor  Conrad  HI.    He  died  soon  after,  leav- 
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iDg  a  son  10  years  of  age,  to  whom  (as  the  Agnes,  cousin  ofthe  emperor  (an  allianoe  which 
Siaons  had  never  snccnmbed  to  the  decision  of  seemed  naturally  to  promise  a  termination  of 
Oonrad  respectiog  their  late  dnke)  Saxony  was  the  great  Gaelph  and  Ghibelline  fend),  the  Sax- 
speedily  restored.  At  the  diet  at  Frankfort  on  doke  was  at  length  enabled  to  repose. 
(1147)  he  formally  demanded  restitution  of  all  HENRY,  Oaleb  Spragtjie,  D.D.,  an  Ameri* 
his  possessions,  Bavaria  having  .been  bestowed  can  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  RnUand, 
upon  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria.  Conrad  Mass.,  Aug.  2.  180i.  He  was  graduated  at 
refused,  and  a  war  ensued,  the  results  of  which  Dartmouth  college  in  1825,  and  after  having 
in  the  main  were  favorable  to  Henry.  Frederic  pursued  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  An- 
Barbarossa  meanwhile  succeeded  Conrad  ni52),  dover  and  New  Haven,  he  was  settled  in  1828 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  restore  toHennr  as  a  Congregationalist  minister  at  Greenfield, 
the  Bavarian  duchy.  Henry's  dominions,  includ-  Mass.  In  1881  ill  health  obliged*  him  tosus- 
ing  part  of  modem  Pomerania,  now  extended  pend  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  he  spent 
from  the  Baltic  and  North  sea  to  the  Danube,  two  years  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the  studV  of 
He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Gudph,  and  in  philosophy.  In  1888  he  was  settled  in  Hartford, 
all  respects  the  most  considerable  of  the  German  Conn.  In  1 884  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
princes.  He  triumphed  over  a  confederacy  of  "Principles  and  Prospects  of  the  Friends  of 
church  potentates  who  conspired  against  him  in  Peace."  About  this  time  he  also  established  a 
his  own  dominions;  and  in  1168  he  espoused  *  journal  called  the  "American  Advocate  of 
Matilda  (or  Mand)of  Ensland^  sister  of  Richard  Peace,"  which  after  the  first  year  became  the 
OoBur  de  Lion.  Under  him  LtLbeck,  founded  a  organ  of  the  American  peace  society.  In  1885 
few  years  before  (1140),  was  built  up  into  a  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  took  orders 
powerful  city.  Hamburg,  which  had  been  de-  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Soon  after- 
stroyed  by  the  Wends,  was  rebuilt  Munich  ward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  intellectual 
was  founded.  Improvements  were  everywhere  and  moral  philosophy  .in  Bristol  college,  Penn. 
encouraged  in  education  and  industry.  He  had  In  1887  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  in  con- 
in  the  mean  time  become  unpopular  with  neigh-  junction  with  Dr.  Hawks  founded  the  "New 
boring  princes  and  bishops,  who  threatened  to  York  Review."  In  1889  he  became  professor 
arrest  his  growing  importance.  He  attacked  of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  New  York 
them,  devastated  Thuringia,  reconquered  Bre-  university.  He  published  in  1845  an  "Epitome 
men,  and,  having  restored  tranquillity  along  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,'.'  which  had  been 
his  frontiers,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  prepared  by  the  abb6  Bautain  for  the  university 
Land  (1172).  Feeling  now  sufficiently  power-  of  France.  This  work  Dr.  Heniy  translated 
M  to  decline  service  in  the  imperial  expedi-  and  continued  from  the  time  of  Reid  down  to 
tions  in  Italy,  he  withdrew  his  forces  at  a  criti-  the  date  of  its  publication.  He  has  also  pub- 
cal  moment ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  lished  a  translation  of  Cousin's  lectures  on 
of  the  defection  was  the  overthrow  of  the  em-  Locke's  "Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding," 
peror  at  Legnano  (1170).  Frederic's  revenge  witli  notes  and  additional  pieces ;  this  work  ap- 
was  not  lonff  delayed.  On  his  return  from  peared  under  the  title  of "  Cousin's  Psychology" 
Italy,  after  the  peace  of  Venice,  in  1778,  he  (Hartford,  1884),  and  in  1856  it  had  reached  a 
summoned  the  duke  to  appear  before  him  at  4th  edition,  revised  and  enlai^ed.  In  1847  he 
a  diet  at  Worms.  The  summons,  thrice  repeat-  took  the  rectorship  of  St.  Clement's  church, 
ed,  was  unheeded,  and  the  contumacious  prince  New  York.  His  health  failing,  he  resigned  his 
was  declared  deposed,  and  under  the  ban  of  the  parochial  charge  in  1850,  but  retuned  nis  pro- 
empire.  His  fieft  were  parcelled  out  among  fessorship,  and  in  addition  to  its  duties  performed 
other  princes,  who  marched  in  league  to  take  for  some  part  of  the  time  the  labors  of  the  chan- 
possession.  Henry  beat  them  o%  but  the  ar-  cellorship  of  the  university  also.  In  1862  his 
rival  of  the  emperor  with  overwhelming  force  health  had  become  so  completely  bro'ken  that 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Ltlbeck,  and  at  leng&  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  connection  with 
into  Holstein.  He  was  forced  soon  after  to  the  university.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Pough- 
humble  himself  at  the  feet  of  Frederic  (1181),  keepsie,  where  he  still  resides.  Dr.  Henry  has 
who  banished  1dm  for  8  years  to  England,  published,  beside  the  works  above  mention- 
There  he  became  the  father  of  a  son,  from  ed,  ^  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiquities" 
whom  the  British  Hanoverian  sovereigns  trace  f8vo.,  1887);  "  Moral  and  Philosophical  Essays" 
their  descent.  He  was  meanwhile  reinstated  (1889) ;  "  Guizot's  General  History  of  Civili- 
in  his  hereditary  possessions  of  Brunswick  and  nation,  with  Notes;"  "Household  Liturgy;" 
Lfbieburg,andattheendofthe8yearsrecro6sed  Taylor's  "Manual  of  Ancient  and  Moaem 
the  channel  to  take  persopal  possession.  Fred-  Histoiy,"  revised,  with  a  chapter  on  the  his- 
erio,  however,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  again  tory  of  the  United  States  (8vo.,  New  York, 
to  England  (1184).  Five  years  later,  in  conse-  1845) ;  numerous  addresses,  &c. 
quence  of  asserted  violation,  by  the  imperial  HENRY,  Joseph,  an  American  physicist, 
authorities,  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  re-  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  I>ec.  17, 1797.  He  re- 
tamed  to  make  war  for  their  absolute  recovery,  ceived  a  common  school  education,  p>nd  for 
Frederic  died  in  1190 ;  when,  after  making  some  years  pursued  the  occupation  of  r.  watch- 
peace  and  entering  into  a  fiunilv  alliance  with  maker  in  his  native  city.  In  1829  he  was 
Henry  VI^  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Al- 
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bany  academy.  A  strong  taste  for  scientific  adelpbia,  1889),  and  is  thiD  author  of  many 
pursnits  led  him  in  1827  to  begin  a  series  of  scientific  papers  in  the  "American  Philosoph- 
ezperiments  in  electricity.  In  1828  he  pub-  ical  Transactions,*' in  SiUiman's  "  Journal,"  and 
lisned  an  account  of  various  modifications  of  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute." 
electro-magnetic  apparatus.  Previous  to  his  HENBT,  Pathicqc,  an  American  orator  and 
investigations  the  means  of  developing  mag-  statesman,  bom  at  Stadley,  Hanover  co.,y a., 
netism  in  soft  iron  were  imperfectly  under-  Hay  29,  1786,  died  June  0, 1799.  His  father, 
stood,  and  the  electro-magnet  which  then  ex-  John  Henry,  was  a  nativeof  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
isted  was  inapplicable  to  the  lengthened  trans-  and  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  to  Dr.  William 
mission  of  power.  He  was  the  first  to  prove  Bobertson,  the  historian.  His  mother,  whose 
by  actud  experiment  that  in  order  to  develop  .  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Winston,  was  first  mar- 
magnetic  power  at  a  distance,  a  galvanic  bat-*  ried  to  Col.  John  Syme  of  Hanover,  and  after- 
tery  of  intensity  must  be  employed  to  project  ward  to  John  Henry,  who  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
the  current  Uirough  the  long  conductor,  and  that  ment,  county  surveyor,  presidbg  magistrate,  and 
a  magnet  surrounded  by  many  turns  of  one  a  man  of  liberal  education  and  conspicuous  loy- 
long  wire  must  be  used  to  receive  this  current,  alty.  The  youthful  Patrick  Henry  must  have 
He  was  also  the  first  actually  to  magnetize  a  heard  the  king  of  England  toasted  many  times  at 
piece  of  iron  at  a  distance,  and  invented  the  his  father's  board.  A  few  years  after  the  birth 
first  machine  moved  by  the  agency  of  electro-  of  the  boy,  Col.  John  Henry  removed  from  Stud- 
magnetism.  (See  Eleotbo-Magketism.)  In  ley  to  Mount  Brilliant  in  the  same  county,  where 
March,  1829,  he  exhibited  to  the  Albany  insti-  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  the  future  ora- 
tute  electro-magnets  which  possessed  magnetic  tor  were  passed.  He  was  sent  first  to  an  '^  old 
power  superior  to  that  of  any  before  known,  field  school,"  where  at  that  period  tuition  was 
and  subsequently  he  constructed  others  on  the  chiefiy  confined  to  the  English  and  primary  de- 
same  plan,  one  of  which,  now  in  the  cabinet  partments,  with  perhaps  a  smattering  of  the 
of  the  college  at  Princeton,  IST.  J.,  will  sustain  classics.  At  10  years  of  age  he  returned  home, 
8,600  poun&,  with  a  battery  occupying  about  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under  the  immediate 
a  cubio  foot  of  space.  In  1881,  in  some  ex-  care  of  his  fiither,  who  had  opened  a  grammar 
periments  at  the  Albany  academy,  he  trans-  school  in  his  own  house.  Here  he  acquired  a 
mitted  signds  by  means  of  the  electro-mag-  competentEnglish  education,  and  some  acquaint- 
net  through  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  ance  with  Latin  and  mathematics.  But  these 
causing  a  beU  to  sound  at  the  ftirtherendof  pursuits  encountered  a  powerM  obstacle  in 
the  wire.  An  account  of  these  experiments  other  tastes  of  the  boy,  which  are  said  to  have 
and  of  his  electro-magnetic  machine  was  pub-  strongly  characterized  his  mother's  family,  the 
lished  in  Silliman's  ^^  American  Journal  of  Winstons.  Hunting  and  angling  early  srew  to  be 
Science"  in  1881,  vol.  xix.,  in  which  Prof,  passions  with  him.  He  would  desert  his  books 
Henry  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  the  facts  at  any  moment  to  seek  tlie  forest  with  his  gun, 
demonstrated  by  his  experiments  to  the  in-  or  the  neighboring  streams  with  his  fishing  rod ; 
stantaneous  conveyance  of  intelligence  between  and  on  these  occasions  he  greatly  preferred  pros- 
distant  points  by  means  of  a  magnetic  tele-  ecuting  his  rambles  alone.  He  would  leave  the 
ffraph,  which  was  several  y^^rs  subsequently  noisy  crowd  who  drove  the  deer,  and  take  his 
brought  into  practical  operation  by  Prof.  Morse,  olent  stand  at  some  spot  where  the  animal 
In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  probably  would  pass;  or  wandering  away  by 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  nimself,  would  lie  lazily  upon  the  bank,  watch- 
Princeton,  where  he  continued  his  experiments  ing  his  cork  for  hours,  in  idle  reverie.  Thus, 
and  researches.  In  his  first  course  of  lectures  in  in  a  round  of  indolent  dreams,  passed  some 
thatinstitutionin  1888  he  mentioned  the  project  vears,  when  at  the  age  of  14  he  accompanied 
of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph,  and  explained  his  mother  to  church,  and  heard  the  celebrated 
how  the  electro-magnet  might  be  used  to  pro-  Presbyterian  preacher  Samuel  Davies.  The  in- 
duce mechanical  effects  at  a  distance  adequate  cident  was  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  efiect 
to  making  signals  of  various  kinds.  He  did  not,  upon  the  bov.  The  wonderful  eloquence  of 
however,  attempt  to  reduce  these  principles  to  Davies,  which  still  lives  in  popular  tradition, 
practice,  or  to  apply  any  of  his  discoveries  to  seems  to. have  opened  a  new  world  for  him. 
processes  ifi  the  arts.  In  Feb.  1887,  he  went  to  Henry  rooke  of  him  throughout  life  in  terms  of 
Europe,  and  in  April  of  that  year  visited  Prof,  unbounoed  admiration,  and  declared  tiiat  any 
Wheatstone  of  King's  college,  London,  to  whom  success  which  he  himself  had  adiieved  was  due 
he  explained  his  discoveries  and  his  method  of  in  large  measure  to  the  inspiring  example  of 
producing  great  mechanical  efiects  at  a  distance,  the  great  orator  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
such  as  the  ringing  of  church  bells  100  miles  off  About  this  time  his  father's  circumstances  seem 
by  means  of  the  electro-magnet.  In  1846,  on  the  to  have  become  embarrassed,  and  he  required 
organization  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  assistance  from  his  sons.  Patrick  was  accord- 
Washington,  Prof.  Henry  was  ^pointed  its  ingly  placed  behind  the  counter  of  a  country 
secretary,  a  post  which  he  still  holds,  and  which  merchant,  and  the  year  after,  at  the  age  of  16, 
C^ves  him  theprincioal  direction  of  the  institu-  his  father  set  him  up  in  business,  with  his  elder 
tion.  Prof.  Henry  has  published  *'  Oontribu-  brother  William  as  partner.  But  the  venture 
tions  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism"  (4to.,  Phil-  was  unfortunate.    The  future  orator  possessed 
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none  of  the  traits  which  fiM  sncoess  in  trade,  doabtleflf  yery  mimrable  oaee  to  the  jwof  man. 
He  was  indolent,  careless,  and  as  dovenly  in  His  proad  spirit  most  haye  writhed  under  the 
his  dress  as  he  was  awkward  in  manners.    His  sense  of  dependence ;  and  the  pleasantries  in 
conyersation,  it  is  true,  was  humorons  and  at-  which  we  are  told  that  he  indnlged  were  prob- 
tractive,  bat  his.  fondness  for  social  pleasorea  ablj  the  mask  of  an  impatient  and  nervous  dis- 
was  rather  an  obstacle  than  an   aayantage.  content    But  the  moment  approached  wMch 
William  Henry  was  even  less  energetic  than  his  was  to  witness  a  change  in  his  fortunes.    Eyents 
brother,  and,  after  a  year's  experience,  aban-  were  rapidly  hastening  toward  the  point  when 
doned  tne  business.    Instead  of  striving  to  sup-  the  great  political  struggle,  in  which  he  would 
'  ply  the  deficiency  thus  made,  Patrick  became  bear  so  glorious  a  part,  was  to  commence.    His 
stUl  more  indolent.    His  social  and  sporting  first  appearance  in  public,  as  in  every  great 
propensities  grew  upon  him.     The  hunter's  movement  of  his  career,  was  on  the  side  of 
horn  and  the  cry  of  the  hounds  often  drew  him  popular  rights.    At  the  age  of  27  he  was  re- 
away ;  and  even  when  he  overcame  the  tempt-  tained,  for  want  of  a  better  advocate,  in  what 
ation,  his  occupations  at  the  store  were  scarce-  seemed  a  desperate  struggle-^e  celebrated 
ly  more  profitable..  He  perseveringly  expended  '^parsons'  cause,"  the  hsSory  of  wUch  waa 
on  the  violin  and  the  flute  the  enei]gies  which  briefly  as  follows.    In  1755,  a  year  of  ffrettt 
should  have  been  given  to  his  business     At  drought,  and  serious  public  embarrassment  from 
other  times  he  gratified  the  spirit  of  dry  humor  the  expenses  of  the  French  war,  the  house  of 
which  characterized  him  by  exciting  debates  buri^esses  had  enacted  that  all  debts  due  in  to* 
among  the  country  people  who  hung  around  bacco,  then  a  spedes  of  currency,  should  be 
the  store.    He  would  relate  stories,  real  or  fie-  paid  either  in  kind  or  in  money,  at  the  rate  of 
titious,  and  derive  his  own  amusement  from  16#.  8d  for  the  100  lbs.  of  tobiusco,  or  2J.  per 
the  emotions  exhibited  by  the  simple  auditors,  pound.    The  law  was  universal  in  its  applica- 
If  to  these  idle  pursuits  be  added  the  fact  that  tion,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  for  10  months, 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  refiise  any  Its  eflbct  was  of  course*  to  reduce  all  fees  and 
one  credit,  the  result  of  the  mercantile  venture  salaries  to  a  moderate  amount  in  money,  and  it 
may  without  difficulty  be  understood.    At  the  bore  especially  upon  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
end  of  2  or  8  years  the  store  was  dosed,  and  ed  diurch.   lliey  were  entitled  by  law  to  16,000 
Patrick  Henry  was  insolvent.     He  had-  Just  lbs.  of  tobacco  per  annum  each,  and  the  act  d^ 
been  married  to  Miss  Shelton,  the  daughter  of  prived  them  of  about  66  per  oent  ef  their  dne^ 
a  respectable  farmer.    With  the  assistance  of  There  was  much  dissatisnction,  but  no  reaist- 
his  father  and   fkther-in-law  he  commenced  ance.  When,  however,  in  1758,  a  similar  law  waa 
farming  upon*  a  small  scale,  but  at  the  end  of  2  passed,  an  acrimonious  controversy  aroae  be- 
years  abandoned  it  in  despair,  and  seUing  his  tween  the  planters  and  the  dergy.     The  latter 
scant  property,  turned  again  to  merchandise,  appealed  finally  to  the  king  in  council,  and  the  act 
But  experience  and  misfortnne  had  taught  him  was  dedared  void.   Bnita  were  immediately  in- 
nothing.    The  violin,  the  Ante,  his  old  pastime  stituted  by  the  dergy  in  the  different  counties 
of  telling  stories  and  watching  the  expression  to  recover  the  amount  of  loss  whidi  (hey  had 
of  his  auditors,  were  cultivatMl  with  renewed  suffered  by  the  **'  twopenny  act"    The  ooon^ 
ardor.    He  studied  geography,  read  translations  of  Hanover  was  sdected  aa  the  theatre  of  the 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Livy  being  his  struggle,  the  decision  in  one  case  being  regarded 
favorite,  and,  when  weary  of  books,  shut  up  his  as  a  Ciur  test  of  the  question.    The  court,  on 
store,  and  went  hunting  or  angling.  The  former  demurrer,  very  properly  dedded  in  &vor  of 
result  duly  foUowed.    He  agam  became  a  bank-  the  plaintifl^  the  Bev.  John  Maury;  and  the 
rupt,  and  was  compelled  to  cast  about  him  for  case  now  stood  upon  a  common  writ  of  inquiry 
the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  young  of  damages.     The  contest  was  considerecl  at 
wife.    The  law  suggested  itselj^  and,  in  that  an  end,  and  Patrick  Henry  seems  to  have  been 
spirit  of  buoyant  hopefulness  which  character-  employed  by  the  defendants  merdy  as  a  matter 
ized  him  throughout  life,  he  adopted  the  idea  of  form.     They  had  calculated  without  the 
with  ardor.    At  the  age  of  24^  and  after  only  6  popular  feeling  against  the  dergy,  who  ware 
weeks'  study,  he  presented  himself  before  the  sincerely  hated  by  a  great  part  of  the  people  of 
judges^  who  granted  him  a  license  with  serious  the  colony.  Alai^  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
hesitation,  and  only  after  procuring  from  the  the  trial  of  tiie  question  of  damages.    On  the 
candidate  a  promise  to  study  farther  before  bench  sat  more  than  20  of  the  clergy,  among 
commencing  the  practice.    It  is  said  that  at  them  many  of  the  most  learned  men  m  the  ool- 
thia  time  Henry  was  unable  to  draw  a  dedara-  ony.    Their  case  was  luddly  and  calmly  stated 
tion,  or  perform  the  simplest  duties  of  his  pro-  by  Mr.  Peter  Lyons,  a  distinguished  connsdlor 
fession.    He  could  obtain  no  practice,  and  the  of  the  time ;  and  Patrick  Henry  rose  to  reply. 
distress  of  his  family  was  extreme.    He  was  The  array  before  him  was  terrifying  to  a  yonth- 
livinff  with  Mr.  Shdton,  his  father-in-law,  who  fhl  and  inexperienced  man,  and  the  presenoe  of 
then  Kept  the  tavern  at  Hanover  Court  House,  his  &ther  in  tiie  chair  of  the  presiding  magis- 
and  assisted  in  a  measure  in  the  business,  filling  trate  did  not  lessen  the  embarrassment  of  nia 
the  place  of  Mr.  Shelton  in  the  tavern  when  position.    His  exordium  was  awkward  and  con- 
he  waa  compeUed  to  be  absent    Otherwise  he  fused.    He  visibly  fshered.    The  crowd,  whose 
was  as  idle  as  ever.    Thus  passed  2  or  8  years,  sympatides  were  aU  on  the  side  which  he  rep- 
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resented,  hong  their  heads,  and  ffave  up  the   them  to  Great  Britain  seemed  a  relinqnishment 
contest.     The  dergy  smiled  and  ezchanffed    of  the  part  which  the^  had  in  these  great  in- 
glanoes  of  triumph.    The  fieither  of  the  speaker    stitutions.     Thns  social!/  and  politi^y  the 
almost  snnk  hack  in  his  seat    Bat  a  change    ruling  classes  in  Virginia  were  opposed  to  ex- 
saddenlj  took  place  in  the  demeanor  of  every    treme  measures,  and  in  the  house  whic^  as- 
one.    All  eyes  were  drawn  to  the  youthful  ora-    semhled  in  the  spring  of  1765  they  were  repre- 
tor.    His  confusion  had  passed  away ;  his  form    sented  hy  their  most  powerful  names.    These 
rose  erect;  his  eyes  surveyed  the  crowd  with  gentlemen  tried  to  convince  themselves  that 
that  eagle  glance  which  is  represented  to  have  uie  crisis  was  not  as  dangerous  as  it  was  de- 
been  one  of  his  most  striking  traits ;  and  the  scribed  to  be.    They  would  not  agree  that  the 
"  mysterious  and  almost  supernatural  transfor-  plain  choice  was  between  submission  and  rc- 
mation  of  appearance,^'  which  his  contempo-  sistance.    They  held  back,  hesitated,  and  ad- 
raries  spoke  o^  passed  over  him.    Those  who  vocated  renewed  protests  and  petitions.  It  was 
heurd  the  unknown  young  man  in  this  his  first  in  the  midst  of  this  general  indecision  and 
speech  said  that  he  '^  made  their  blood  run  cold    doubt  that  Patrick  Henry  startled  the  assem- 
and  their  hair  to  rise  on  end.''    Under  his  ter-  bly,  and  threw  them  into  sudden  agitation,  by 
rible  invective  the  clergy  disappeared  hastily  his  celebrated  resolutions.    He  was  almost  un- 
from  the  bench ;  and  the  jury^  after  retiring  for  known  to  the  members,  and  the  first  sentiment 
an  instant,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  one  penny  of  the  richly  clad  planters  was  scorn  and  indig- 
damages.    A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lyons  nation  at  the  presumption  of  the  slovenly  and 
for  a  new  trial,  but  it  was  overruled ;  and  Pat-  awkward  youth,  in  leather  knee  breeches  and  a 
rick  Henry,  thenceforth  the  '^  man  of  the  peo-  homespun  coat,  who  ventured  thns  to  assume 
pie,"  was  caught  up  by  the  crowd,  drawn  out  the  post  of  leader  in  an  assemblage  so  august 
of  the  court  house,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  and  at  a  moment  so  critical.    The  prejudices  of 
of  the  delighted  multitude.    Thus,  at  a  single  caste  were  thus  added  to  bitter  political  oppo- 
step,  Henry  rose  to  the  first  rank  among  ttie  sition,  and  the  struggle  between  the  obscure 
orators  of  the  time.    His  success  in  the  parsons^  youth  and  his  poweriul  adversaries  began  with 
cause  brought  him  profit  as  weU  as  fame.    He  passionate  vehemence.    His  resolutions,  'Which 
no  longer  suffered  from  want  of  business,  and  he  had  hastily  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  law 
seems  to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  prose-  book,  contained  none  of  the  old  formal  and 
cution  of  his  profession  with  industry  and  en-  submissive  phrases.     They  suggested  no  new 
ergy.    The  law  was  not^owever,  destined  to  petition  or  protest.      They  declared  that  the 
monopolize  his  genius.    He  entered  the  house  house  of  burgesses  and  the  executive  had  *'  the 
of  burgesses  in  the  spring  of  1765,  at  the  mo-  exclusive  right  and  power  to  lay-taxes  and  im- 
ment  when  England  consummated  her  long  posts  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony ;" 
series  of  oppressions  upon  the  American  colo-  and  that,  consequently,  the  stamp  act,  and  all 
nies  by  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.    The  biU  other  acte  Of  parliament  affecting  the  rights  of 
received  tiie  royal  sanction  in  March  of  that  the  American  colonies,  were  unconstitutional 
year,  and  in  May  it  came  up  for  discussion  be-  and  void.  It  will  be  easuy  understood  that  these 
fore  the  burgesses.    The  character  of  that  body  resolves  startled  from  their  propriety,  and  stung 
was  anomalous — ^Its  action  difi&cult  to  predict,  into  sudden  and  bitter  activity,  the  advocates  ox 
It  had  opposed  oonsistentiy,  and  with  stubborn  new  petitions,  memorials,  and  representations, 
fidelity,  all  encroachments  of  the  home  govern-  Their  hostility  was  violent,  and  young  Henxy 
mentfrom  the  earliest  times;  it  had  repeatedly  was  the  mark  at  which  they  directed  their 
denied  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to  most  indignant  invectives.  The  best  patriots  re- 
lay imposts  upon  the  people  of  the  American  oeived  the  resolutions  with  a  tempest  of  oppo- 
colonies,  and  had  systematically  contended  for  sition.    They  were  declared  extreme,  impolitic, 
the  great  constitutional  principle  that  taxation  and  dangerous.    ^'Manythreats  were  uttered," 
and  representation  were  inseparable.    But  pe-  says  Henry,  ^^  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me  by  the 
cnliar  elements  and  considerations  entered  into  parties  for  submission."    Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
the  struggle  about  to  take  place.    An  open  rup-  neard  the  debate,  says  that  it  was  "most  bloody." 
ture  with  England  was  extremely  repugnant  to  But  the  nerve  and  resolution  of  the  young  bur- 
the  rooted  sentiments  and  long  cherished  pre-  gess  were  as  great  as  his  eloquence.    In  the 
judices  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  house,  midst  of  the  debate  he  thunder^ :  ^*  OsQsar  had 
The  great  minority  of  the  burgesses  were  opu-  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and 
lent  planters  of  the  tide  water  region.    They  George  the  Third"  —  '^Treason I"    cried   the 
were  attached  to  the  mother  country  by  a  speaker, '^Treason,  treason  I  "echoed  from  every 
thousand  ties.  Proud  of  their  origin  and  of  the  part  of  the  house — "  may  profit  by  their  exam- 
greatness  of  the  English  name,  every  consider-  pie  I    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it  I" 
ation  of  kindred  blood,  fiunily  memories,  and  The  resolutions,  in  spite  of  a  bitter  and  deter- 
Booial  alliance  with  the  gentiy  of  England,  led  mined  attack,  were  carried  —  the  last  by  a 
them  to  revolt  from  a  definite  termination  of  m^ority  of  one.    The  passionate  opposition  of 
the  close  and  grateful  connection.     They  re-  the  conservative  party  sufficiently  appears  frx)m 
garded  Magna  Oharta,  the  established  church,  an  incident  related  by  Jefferson.  As  Mr.  Peyton 
and  the  common  law,  as  a  part  of  their  inherit-  Randolph,  one  of  the  burgesses,  passed  him  in 
ance;  and  a  dissolution  of  tne  ties  which  bound  thi  lobby)  he  exclaimed  with  a  violent  oath: 
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"  I  would  hftve  given  600  guineas  for  a  single  leigh  tayern  and  originated  that  great  machine, 
yotel^*  The  yoong  man  had  thns  achieved  at  the  '' committee  of  correspondence,  for  the  dis- 
the  age  of  29  the  reputation  of  heing  the  great-  semination  of  intelligence  between  the  colo- 
est  orator  and  political  thinker  of  a  land  filled  nies."  The  burgesses  promptly  acted  upon  the 
with  celebrated  public  speakers  and  statesmen,  suggestion,  and  were  as  promptly  dissolved  by 
His  voice  had  aroused  the  storm ;  his  genius  Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  Botetourt. 
had  comprehended  the  exi^noies  of  the  cri-  They  were,  every  one,  reelected  by  the  people, 
sia,  and  set  the  ball  in  motion.  He  had  sud-  and  resumed  their  seats  in  the  spring  of  1774. 
denly  become  a  *^ power  in  the  state;'*  and  The  committee  of  correspondence  had  been 
the  sceptre,  departing  from  the  hands  of  the  duly  organized,  and  "  the  plan  thus  proposed," 
wealthy  planters,  was  wielded  by  the  county  saysMr.  Irving,  "  by  their 'noble,  patriotic  sister 
court  lawyer.  The  mouthpiece  of  resistance,  colony  of  Virginia,*  was  promptly  adopted  by 
the  authoritative  representative  of  the  masses  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  soon  met  with 
as  distinguished  from  the  aristocracy,  and  soon  general  concurrence."  Massachusetts  had  si- 
to  be  the  advocate  of  revolution.  Patrick  Henry  ready  made  her  courageous  stand  against  par- 
thenceforth  occupied  a  post  of  strength  from  liament.  The  tea  of  the  East  India  company 
which  his  most  jDowerfuI  enemies  were  unable  '  had  been  thrown  overboard  in  Boston  harbor, 
to  drive  him.  From  the  pursuits  of  his  pro-  and  a  collision  between  England  and  the  colo- 
feasion,  to  which  he  returned,  he  was  soon  nies  was  now  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
agunrecalledto  the  stage  of  public  events.  The  The  most  determined  patriots  were  therefore 
stamp  act  had  been  repealed,  but  the  policy  of  summoned  to  the  public  councils  in  Virginia, 
laying  burdens  upon  the  colonies  had  not  been  The  Boston  port  bill,  closing  Boston  harbor  on 
abandoned.  In  1767  the  act  levying  duties  June  1,  speedily  arrived.  The  leaders  of  tho 
upon  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles,  threw  burgesses  again  met  in  secret  consultation,  and 
the  country  into  renewed  ferment  To  curb  the  result  was  a  resolution  that  the  1st  of  June 
the  malcontents  of  the  northern  provinces,  two  should  be  set  apart  as  '*  a  day  of  fasting,  humil- 
British  regiments  and  some  vessels  of  war  were  iation,  and  prayer"  throughout  the  province, 
sent  to  Boston.  Events  ripened  slowly  but  surely.  The  burgesses  passed  the  resolution,  and  Dun- 
In  the  spring  session  of  1769  the  leading  ad-  more  duly  dissolved  them.  They  retired  to  the 
vocates  of  resistance  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  Raleigh  tavern  as  before;  but  public  feeling 
of  whom  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  ana  was  too  deeply  aroused  to  content  itself  with 
the  Lees  were  the  most  active  and  determined,  protests  or  '^  articles  of  association."  The  day 
-offered  a  series  of  resolutions  which  caused  the  of  petitions  and  memorials  hod  passed  away ; 
dissolution  of  the  body  by  Lord  Botetourt  the  time  for  definite  action  had  arrived.  Tho 
JBEenry  and  his  friends  immediately  assembled  at  meeting  at  the  Raleigh  in  May,  1774,  resulted 
'the  old  Raleigh  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  and  in  two  resolves  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
drew  up  articles  of  association  against  the  use  of  first  was  that  the  different  counties  should  be 
BHtish  merchandise,  which  were  generally  ngn-  recommended  to  elect  deputies  to  assemble  at 
ed  by  the  burgesses.  Here  terminated  for  a  Williamsburg,  Aug.  1,  to  consult  for  the  good 
tinfe  the  struggle,  and  Henry  returned  to  his  of  the  colony.  The  second  was  that  the  com- 
profeSbipn,  though  he  continued  a  member  of  mittee  of  correspondence  should  propose  im- 
the  burgesses.  In  this  year  he  was  admitted  to  mediately  to  all  the  colonies  a  general  congress, 
the  bar  of  the  general  court,  where  his  i^pear-  to  meet  annually,  and  deliberate  upon  the  com- 
ance  was  respiectabie,  but  not  distinguished,  mon  welfare ;  '*  the  first  recommendation  of  a 
He  was  not  a  good  ^  case  lawyer  "  from  defec-  general  congress."  says  Mr.  Irving,  ^^  by  any 
tive  study ;  but  in  Jury  trials,  wnere  his  won-  public  assembly."  The  deputies  accordingly 
derful  powers  of  oratory  could  be  brought  to  assembled  on  Aug.  1,  subscribed  a  new  and 
bear  upon  the  passions  of  men,  he  far  exceeded  more  tiiorough  non-importation  agreement,  and 
all  his  contemporaries.  The  effect  which  he  appointed  delegates  to  a  general  congress,  to 
produced  upon  juries  is  said  to  have  been  al-  meet  at  Philadelphia  in  September.  Among 
most  indescribable.  He  exercised  a  species  of  these  delegates  was  Patrick  Henry,  and  his 
ma^etic  fascination  over  them,  which  took  voice  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  of  the 
their  reason  captive  and  decided  the  result  august  assembly.  His  fame  had  preceded  him. 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  was  recognized  and  greeted  as  the  great 
For  4  years  Henry  continued  to  occupy  a  seat  champion  of  constitutional  liberty — the  man 
in  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  to  practise  his  -  who,  more  than  any  other,  had  aroused  public 
profession.  Then  the  struggle  between  Qreat  sentiment  in,  and  directed  the  councils  of,  the 
Britain  and  the  colonies  commenced  in  ear-  great  province  of  Virginia.  His  extraordinary 
nest  It  was  plain  that  both  sides  were  great-  eloquence  astonished  all  listeners.  It  was 
]y  embittered,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  ^*  Shakespeare  and  Garrick  combined."  When 
believe  that  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jeffer-  he  took  his  seat,  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt 
son,  and  other  advocates  of  uncompromising  in  any  mind  that  he  was  the  greatest  orator  of 
resistance,  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  any  land 
public  sentiment,  and  precipitate  the  rupture,  or  age.  In  the  routine  of  actual  business  Henry 
Early  in  the  session  of  1778,  Henry,  Jefferson,  was  surpassed  by  many  of  his  associates.  Here, 
the  two  Lees,  and  Dabney  Oarr  met  in  the  Ra-  as  tiiroughout  life,  his  constitutional  indolence 
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interposed.  But  it  may  Justly  be  doubted  choice  thenceforth  but  between  sabmissiommd 
whetner,  by  confining  the  exercise  of  his  ge-  open  resistance.  In  June,  Lord  Donmore  fled 
nins  to  vital  principles  and  great  occasions,  he  with  his  family  from  Williamsburg  on  board 
did  not  achieve  more  splendid  resulja  for  his  the  Fowey  man-of-war,  and  in  July  a  conven- 
country.  A  petition  to  tihe  king,  and  an  ad-  tion  met  at  Richmond  which  organized  a  corn- 
dress  and  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  mittee  of  safety,  consisting  of  11  gentlemen, 
Britain,  were  the  chief  results  of  the  congress,  endowed  with  .almost  dictatorial  powers.  Two 
which  adjourned  in  October.  Henry  returned  regiments  were  directed  to  be  immediately 
home  with  his  brother  delegates,  and,  when  raised,  and  Patrick  Henry  was  elected  coIonS 
asked  who  was  "  the  greatest  man  in  congress,"  of  the  first  and  commander  of  all  forces  to 
replied  that  Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  be  enrolled ;  William  Woodford,  colonel  of 
was  the  greatest  orator,  but  CoL  George  Wash-  the  second.  Lord  Dunmore  at  this  time  was 
ington  the  greatest  man — ^an  instance  of  his  ravaging  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
powers  of  penetrating  into  the  depths  of  hu-  threatening  Norfolk,  and  the  committee  of  safety 
man  character.  With  lie  spring  of  the  next  were  compelled  to  act  promptly.  They  detached 
year,  1775,- all  thjngs  advanced  rapidly  toward  Col.  Woodford  at  the  head  of  the  greater  por- 
the  dividing  line  between  peace  and  war.  In  tion  of  the  forces  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
March  the  second  convention  met  at  old  St.  result  was  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge,  in  which 
John's  church  in  Richmond,  and  here  again  the  raw  Virginia  recruits  drove  back  the  best 
Henry  assumed  a  position  very  far  in  advance  trained  English  grenadiers  and  gained  a  victory, 
of  his  associates.  He  rose  and  moved  that  the  sending  Dunmore  back  to  his  ships.  The  action 
militia  should  be  organized,  and  the  **  colony  of  the  committee  in  passing  over  Henry  was  how- 
be  immediately  put  in  a  state  of  defence."  The  ever  violently  inveighed  against  by  his  friends, 
resolutions  met  with  strong  opposition,  as  had  and  the  venerable  Edmund  Pendleton,  the  pres- 
been  liie  case  with  his  stamp  act  resolutions  10  ident,  was  especially  assailed.  The  censure 
years  before  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  .The  seems  to  have  been  wholly  uigust  The  right 
leading  and  greatest  patriots  warmly  opposed  of  the  committee  to  assign  a  separate  command 
them  as  precipitate  and  ill  advised.  Henry's  to  CoL  Woodford  was  formally  stated  in  Henry's 
speech  in  reply  was  one  of  extraordmary  elo-  commission,  and  Woodford^s  military  ezperieoce 
quence  and  power.  With  the  vision  of  a  determined  the  action  of  the  committee  in  se- 
prophet  almost,  he  exclaimed :  "  There  is  no  lecting  him  for  this  critical  undertaking.  The 
retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery.  Our  ardent  feelings  of  Henry  and  his  disappointment 
chains  are  forged  I  Their  clanking  may  be  doubtless  betrayed  him  into  resigning  his  corn- 
heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston.  The  next  mission,  which  he  speedily  did,  though  between 
breeze  that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  Pendleton  and  himself  there  was  never  any 

to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms quarrel.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 

I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  which  met  in  May,  1776,  and  instructed  the 

as  for  me— give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  I"  Virginia  deputies  to  the  general  congress  to 

The  resolutions  were  passed  without  a  dissent-  propose  to  that  body  to  "  declare  the  united 

ing  voice,  and  the  convention  rose.    Ere  long  colonies  free  and  independent  states."    In  the 

arrived  the  news  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  same  year  he  was  elected  ihe  first  republican 

and  Concord.    The  contest  was  not  to  be  long  governor  of  Virginia,  by  a  migority  of  16  over 

delayed  on  the  soil  of  Virgmia.    Incompliance  his  competitor  Thomas   Nelson.     From  this 

with  general  orders  from  England,  Lord  Dun-  time  Henry^s  career  was  rather  that  of  the 

more  on  the  night  of  April  20  removed  clan-  statesman  and  minister  of  pubHc  affiiirs,  than 

destinely  from  the  magazine  in  Williamsburg  the  ardent,  imposing,  almost  dazzling  orator 

aU  the  powder  of  the  colony.    The  alarm  spread  of  revolution.     From  the  forum  he  passed  to 

rapidly  tliroughout  the  province,  and  the  people  the  closet,  with  equal  advantage  to  his  coun- 

flew  to  arms.    Seven  hundred  men  assembled  try.    He  filled  the  office  of  governor  by  suc- 

at  Fredericsburg,  but,  receiving  an  assurance  cessive  rejections  until  1779,  when  he  was 

that  tJie  powder  womd  be  restored,  were  dis-  no  longer  eligible.    During  this  trying  period 

banded.    Patrick  Henry  saw  the  favorable  mo-  he  was   eminently  serviceable   in   sustaining 

ment  thus  about  to  pass.    He  determined  to  act  public  spirit  and  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 

boldly.    Summoning  the  militia  of  Hanover,  great  leaders  of  the  revolution.    He  returned 

he  placed  himself  at  their  head,  despatched  a  to  the  legislative  body,  where  he  served  throogh- 

troop  to  arrest  the  king's  receiver-general,  and  out  the  war,  at  the  termination  of  which  he  was 

marched  upon  Williamsburg.    LordDunmore's  again  elected  governor,  and  served  until  the 

agent  met  him  on  the  way,  and  paid  JB880  for  autumn  of  1786,  when  he  resigned.    In  1788  he 

the  powder ;  and  on  his  return  home,  Henry  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  ratify  the 

found  himself  and  his  friends  denounced  in  a  federal  constitution,  an  instrument  against  whose 

public  proclamation  as  "  deluded  "  arousers  of  adoption  the  aged  statesman  fought  with  all  the 

sedition.    But  the  whole  province,  indeed  all  strength  and  eloquence  of  his  youth.   Altiiough 

the  land,  was  equally  deluded.    The  defiance  this  opposition  afterward  abated  in  a  measure, 

had  been  given  by  Henry ;  the  authority  of  the  he  remained  fearful  to  the  end  of  lus  life  that 

king,  in  the  person  of  his  representative,  men-  the  final  result  would  be  tte  destruction  of  l^e 

aced  witii  an  armed  force.     There  was  no  rights  of  the  sovereign  states.    In  1794  he  re- 
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tired  from  the  bar,  and  removed  to  Lia  estate  oovage.  To  that  myBterioos  eloquence  which 
of  Red  Hill  in  Charlotte.  In  1T95  Washington  swayed  and  took  captiye  all  min<£,  he  united  a 
^pointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  nerve  and  resolntion.  whidi  when  thoroughly 
Echnund  Randolph,  who  had  resigned;  but  arouse^  were  wholly  indomitable.  There 
Henry  declined  the  appointment,  as  he  did  that  was'  a  hard  stubborn  fibre  in  his  moral  organi- 
of  envoy  to  France  afterward  offered  him  by  zation  which  resisted  all  attacks,  and  defied 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  of  governor  ofEered  him  whatever  attempted  to  move  him.  At  such 
in  1796L  In  March,  1799,  yielding  to  the  request  moments  nothing  could  make  him  shrink.  The 
of  Washington  ana  other  distinguished  persons,  cries  of  "Treason  I  treason  P'  when  in  1765 
and  desirous  of  doing  his  part  to  avert  what  he  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  house  of 
feared  would  be  the  disastrous  results  of  the  burgesses,  only  made  him  more  stubbornly  bent 
^  resolutions  of  ^98  "  lust  passed  by  the  Yirginia  on  carrying  his  proposition,  and  provoked,  in- 
house,  he  ran  for  the  state  senate  in  his  dis-  stead  of  terror  ana  submission,  an  open  and 
triot--John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  making  his  hangfatv  defiance.  Whenever  he  was  thus 
first  public  appearance  on  the  same  occasion,  in  aroused  from  the  depths  of  his  nature,  his  im- 
Bupport  of  the  policy  of  the  resolutions^  but  not  mense  passion,  united  to  an  intellectual  strength 
as  Henry's  opponent  The  great  orator  nad  only  as  powerful,  carried  him  onward  over  all  oppo- 
to  indicate  his  wishes  to  fiU  any  public  position,  sition.  ^  He  seemed  to  silence  the  strongest — 
and  was  easiiy  elected.  But  he  never  took  his  to  annihilate  his  opponents  as  by  a  spell.  In 
seat.  The  ^ech  at  Charlotte  Oourt  House  was  1775  he  again  stood  up  alone,  against  tne  whole 
his  last,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  wortiiy  of  his  body  of  his  associates.  His  policy  was  greeted 
fame.  As  he  descended  from  the  rostrum,  feeble  with  a  storm  of  opposition — and  unanimously 
but  thrilling  with  the  spirit  of  the  encounter,  a  adopted.  Driven  as  it  were,  without  the  pow- 
bystander  siud:  "The  sun  has  set  in  all  his  erof  resistance,  the  convention  decreed  that  the 
glory.''  He  died  within  less  thai)  8  months  after-  militia  should  be  organized,  tiie  gauntiet  thrown 
ward. — ^Patrick  Henry  was  undoubtedly  one  of  down.  It  is  not  smgular  that  a  will  so  iron- 
the  most  extraordinary  men  of  an  extraordinary  like,  aided  by  an  eloquence  so  extraordinary, 
epoch.  He  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  ev^its  should  have  overwhelmed  all  opposition,  visor- 
with  the  unfaltering  and  miyestio  port  of  the  ous  and  weighty  as  that  opposition  was.  As  a 
chosen  agent  of  Providence,  moulucd  and  se-  mere  logician,  a^art  from  the  advocate,  Heniy 
verely  trained  for  his  peculiar  mission.  The  was  not  of  conspicuous  talents ;  though  it  must 
country  was  filled  with  men  of  great  and  con-  be  conceded  that  in  politics  he  was  an  original 
spicuous  ability — ^with  orators,  statesmen,  and  thinker,  almost  a  seer.  He  was  not  a  great 
politicalthinkersof  the  first  order  of  excellence;  lawyer,  and  his  name  remains  connected  with 
but  in  this  assemblage  of  imposing  figures  the  no  large  measures  of  policy  under  the  new  or- 
nntauffht  youth  of  the  "  Hanover  slashes"  tow-  der  of  things,  like  that  of  Jefferson.  He  lives 
ered  head  and  shoulders  above  the  tallest  and  wiU  always  live  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
In  the  house  of  burgesses  he  bore  away  the  revolution,  the  voice  which  uttered  most  boldly 
palm  from  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry  and  clearly  the  eternal  principles  of  human  free- 
Lee,  Gkorge  Mason,  and  the  most  powerful  men  dom.  The  child  of  nature,  untaught  in  colleges, 
of  tiie  time.  In  the  general  congress,  the  men  and  moved  as  it  were  unconsciously  by  some 
of  Maasachusetts  and  the  North,  as  magnani-  mysterious  inner  impulse,  his  doquenco  was 
mous  as  they  were  great  in  intellectual  strength,  right  reason  clothed  m  a  natural  and  unforced 
acknowledged  that  Henry  was  the  grandest  passion  which  made  every  human  bosom  thrill, 
orator  whom  they  had  ever  heard.  Of  this  as  at  the  touch  of  the  master  mind.  He  was  a 
conspicuous  endowment  there  are  a  thousand  man  of  the  revolution,  the  representative  of  a 
proofs,  countiess  anecdotes  and  traditions,  convulsed  epoch  and  an  indignant  people ;  the 
The  accounts  seem  so  much  hyperbole ;  but  in  words  which  he  uttered  were  those  which  trero- 
this  apparent  extravagance  m  acree  without  bled  upon  the  lips  of  millions.  Yiewed  in  this 
exception ;  and  it  is  established  beyond  a  ra-  light  alone— 40  the  orator  of  revolution,  the 
tional  doubt,  that  Henry  possessed  a  natural  representative  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which 
genius  for  moving  men  such  as  has  rarely  been  he  lived — ^he  occupies  perhaps  a  loftier  and 
bestowed  upon  humanity.  It  was  long  a  popn-  more  striking  position  than  any  other  actor  in 
lar  saying,  to  describe  the  desperate  plight  of  a  the  stnurgle  for  American  liberty.  In  person 
criminal,  that  "Patrick  Henry  couldirt  save  this  celebrated  man  was  rather  striking  than 
hun ;"  and  when  the  country  folk  desired  to  prepossessing.  Nearly  6  feet  high,  spare,  raw- 
give  a  speaker  their  highest  praise,  they  com-  boned,  and  dightiy  stooping  in  the  shoulders, 
pared  htm  to  "  Patrick  Henry  when  he  plead  he  gave  no  indication  of  the  mi^esty  and  grace 
against  the  parsons."  Jefferson  said  that  he  which  characterized  his  appearance  when  his 
seemed  to  him  to  speak  "  as  Homer  wrote ;"  and  genius  was  aroused.  His  complexion  was  sal- 
one  who  heard  him  in  a  great  debate,  when  he  low ;  his  countenance  grave,  thoushtful,  stem 
wore  a  diamond  ring,  exdaimed  unconsciously :  in  repose,  and  marked  with  the  Imes  of  deep 
*<  That  diamond  is  blazing  P  Undoubtedly  a  and  pidnf nl  refiection.  His  brows  were  habits 
large  part  of  his  wonderful  success,  against  such  ually  contracted,  and  communicated  to  his  feat- 
fearfiu  odds  as  hd  encountered  in  the  com-  ures  an  air  of  forbidding  sternness  and  sever- 
mencement  of  his  caree^  was  due  to  his  moral  ity.    The  mouth,  with  closely  compressed  lips, 
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and  deep  furrows  at  the  comers^  was  set  in  an  1662  in  conseqnence  of  the  act  of  nniformity, 
expression  of  nnyielding  resolution.  When  he  and  lived  in  sedosion  till  in  1687  he  was  per- 
spoke,  however,  a  wonderful  change  passed  mitted  again  to  preach  hy  the  declaration  of 
over  him.  His  person  rose  erect,  his  head,  in-  King  James  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
stead  of  stoopiug,  was  held  proudly  aloft,  and  From  that  time  he  held  public  religious  services 
the  whole  man  seemed  to  undergo  a  transfer-  near  his  residence  at  Broad  Oak,  which  were 
mation.  The  power  which  he  possessed  of  ex-  attended  by  throngs  from  distant  places,  and 
pressing  feeling  by  a  simple  movement  of  feat-  also  preached  frequently  in  various  parts  of  the 
nre  was  extraordinary.  The  stem  face  would  country.  Many  of  his  sermons  and  expositions 
relax  and  grow  soft,  pensive,  and  gentle ;  or  a  have  been  published  since  his  death.  His  biog- 
withering  rage  woula  bum  in  the  fiery  eyes ;  raphy,  by  his  son  Matthew  Henry  ^ondon, 
or  eyes,  mouth,  and  voice  would  convey  to  1698),  has  passed  through  many  editions. — 
the  listener  emotions  of  the  tenderest  pathos.  Matthew,  an  English  biblicid  conmientator  and 
In  private  life  he  was  kindly,  good-humored,  nonconformist  divine,  son  ofthe  preceding,  born 
and  agreeable.  He  possessed  a  dry  humor  at  Broad  Oak,  Flintshire,  Oct.  18, 1662,  died  in 
which  was  very,  attractive.  He  indulged  in  Nantwich,  June  22, 1714.  From  childhood  he 
none  of  the  vices  of  high  living  then  prevalent;  was  remarkable  for  the  activity  of  4iis  mind, 
temperate,  frugal,  rarely  drinking  anything  but  He  could  read  the  Bible  in  his  8d  year,  and  the 
water,  he  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  his  Greek  Testament  in  his  9th.  In  1685  he  enter- 
contemporaries.  His  reading  was  not  exten-  ed  Gray^s  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  though  with- 
sive,  but  serious  and  solid.  Livy  was  his  favor-  out  any  view  to  pursuing  the  legal  profession, 
ite  historian ;  but  his  reading  was  chiefly  con-  his  inclination  being  for  the  ministry.  His  first 
fined  to  the  Bible.  He  was  a  devout  Christian,  efforts  at  public  preaching  were  receivedwith 
and  when  governor  had  printed  and  circulated  the  highest  favor,  and  he  was  soon  invited  to 
at  his  own  expense  Soame  Jenyn's  ''View  of  Chester,  where,  being  ordained  in  1687.  he 
Christianity,"  and  Butler's  "  Analogy."  Sher-  drew  around  him  a  large  congregation,  to  wnich 
lock's  sermons  he  read  every  Sunday  evening  to  he  ministered  for  25  years.  During  this  period 
his  family,  after  which  all  joined  in  sacred  mn-  he  more  than  once  went  through  the  entire 
sic.  while  he  accompanied  them  upon  the  violin.  Bible  in  a  course  of  expository  lectures,  which 
All  the  accounts  of  his  personal  bearing  repre-  he  continued  at  Hackney,  whither  he  removed 
sent  it  as  simple,  plain,  and  cordial.  There  in  1712.  He  thus  gradually  completed  his  cele- 
was  an  honest  good  feeling  in  his  manner  which  brated  "Exposition"  of  the  Bible,  a  large  por- 
indnced  the  commonest  persons  to  approach  him  tion  of  which  was  uttered  in  his  public  lec- 
with  confidence.  By  this  class  he  was  almost  tures,  while  many  of  the  quaint  and  striking 
idolized ;  and  throughout  his  whole  career  he  sayings  and  pithy  remarks  which  give  such  a 
retained  their  unbounded  admiration,  attach-  charm  to  its  pages  were  the  familiar  extempore 
ment,  and  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  as  the  "tri-  observations  of  his  father  at  family  worship, 
bune  of  the  people"  that  Henry's  name  will  noted  down  by  Matthew  in  his  boyhood.  The 
descend  to  the  remotest  posterity.  It  was  first  collective  edition  was  published  in  1710  (6 
always  as  the  representative  of  the  masses  that  vols,  fol.,  London),  and  it  has  been  many  times 
he  presented  himself.  He  never  desired  to  be  reprinted.  Mr.  Henry's  other  works  include 
other  than  this.  "  Stick  to  the  people,  old  fel-  "  Life  and  Death  of  Rev.  Philip  Henry"  (Bvo., 
low,"  said  a  rough  neighbor ;  "  if  you  take  the  1698) ;  "Method  of  Prayer"  (8vo.,  1710) ;  "  Trea- 
back  track,  we  are  gone."  He  never  took  the  tise  on  Baptism ;"  "  Communicant's  Companion" 
back  track.  He  was  raised  among  the  plain,  (12mo.,  1781).  A  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
brave,  honest  class  whom  he  represented,  and  works,  in  1  vol.  8vo.,  appeared  in  London  in  1880. 
never  wished  to  desert  them.  As  in  his  fiery  HENRY,  Robebt,  LL.D.,  president  of  the 
vouth  there  was  something  chivalrio  and  nobly  college  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Charleston, 
honest,  so  in  his  old  age  there  was  a  patriarchal  S.  C,  Dec.  6, 1792,  died  in  Columbia,  Feb.  6, 
simplicity  and  absence  of  every  thing  which  1856.  He  was  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
detracted  from  the  majestic  proportions.  Hav-  don  and  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
ing  performed  the  great  mission  for  which  Prov-  he  was  graduated  in  1814.  He  chose  the  min- 
idence  designed  him,  he  disappeared  at  nearly  istry  as  his  profession,  and  aft^r  a  short  resi- 
the  same  moment  with  his  friend  Greorge  Wash-  dence  on  the  continent  returned  to  Charleston, 
ington,  leaving  his  fame  where  it  will  be  safe,  and  became  pastor  there  of  the  French  Protes- 
with  the  people  of  America. — The  life  of  tant  church,  preachinc  alternately  in  French 
Patrick  Henry  has  been  written  by  William  and  English.  In  1818  he  was  elected  professor 
Wirt  (8vo.,  1817),  and  by  A.  H.  Everett,  in  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  South 
Sparks's  "  American  Biography."  Carolina  college ;  in  1824  tne  department  of 
HENRY,  Philip,  an  English  nonconformist  metaphysics  was  assigned  him,  to  which  that 
divine,  born  in  Whitehall,  London,  Aug.  24,  of  belles-lettres  was  subsequently  joined;  in 
1681,  died  June  24, 1696.  He  was  educated  at  1888  he  became  president  pro  tempore^  and  in 
Westminster  school  and  at  Christchurch,  Ox-  1842  was  unanimously  elected  permanent  presi- 
ford,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Worthen-  dent  of  the  college.  He  resifijned  this  office  in 
bury,  Flintshire,  in  1657,  was  one  of  the  2,000  1846,  and  from  that  time  hel?the  professorship 
dergymen  who  left  the  church  of  England  in  ofthe  Greek  Ianguage«nd  literature.    He  was 
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one  of  the  ableet  contribntora  to  the  ^  South-  his  oondnsions  in  1800.    In  1803  he  published 

em  Review ;"  among  his  articles  were  reviews  his  experiments  on  the  quantity  of  gases  ab- 

of  Niebuhr^s  "  Roman  Historv,"  La  Motte  Fou-  sorbed  bj  water  at  different  temperatures,  and 

qu6,  and  (joethe's  **  Wilhelm  Meister.*'   He  also  he  established  the  law  *'  tliat  water  takes  up  of 

published  several  sermons  and  eulogies.  gas  condensed  by  one,  two,  or  more  additional 

HENUT,  RoBBBT,  a  Scottish  divine  and  his-  atmoipheres,  a  quantity  which  would  be  equal 

torian,  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  Ninian's,  Stir-  to  twice,  thrice,  &c.,  the#olume  absorbed  un- 

lingshire,  Feb.  18, 1718,  died  near  Edinburgh,  der  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere." 

Nov.  24, 17d0.    He  was  educated  at  the  univer-  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  '*  Elements 

sity  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterward  master  of  of  Chemistry"  ^London,  1828),  which  has  gone 

the  grammar  school  of  Annan  till  in  1746  he  through  10  editions. 

was  licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  was  pastor  of  HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR,  a  Portaguese 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Carlisle  from  prince,  bom  in  Oporto,  March  18,  1894.  died  at 
1748  to  1760,  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  from  Sagres.  Nov.  18, 1468.  He  was  the  8d  son  of 
1760  to  1768,  and  afterward  in  Edinburgh.  Eing  John  I.  of  Portugal  and  Philippa,  daoghter 
Hb  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  Great  Brit-  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  While 
ain"  (6  vola,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1771-  still  a  youth  he  dindaved  his  cour/ige  in  wAr 
'93),  written  on  a  new  plan,  in  accordance  with  with  the  Moors  of  Barbarv,  and  was  knighted 
which  each  period  occupied  a  volume,  and  each  for  his  bravery  in  the  expedition  which  achieved 
volume  was  divided  into  7  chapters,  which  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  in  1415.  On  his  return 
treated  Separately  and  successively  the  civil  and  from  this  expedition  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
military  transactions,  the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Sagres  in  Algarve,  near  Cape  St  Yincent,  and 
the  history  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  •  occupied  himself  with  sendinff  out  vessels  to 
state  of  learning  and  literature,  the  state  of  cruise  against  ^e  Moors  and  to  harass  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  history  of  com-  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  made  himself  three 
merce,  and  the  historv  of  manners  and  customs,  campaigns.  He  was,  however,  impelled  by 
It  extended  to  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  higher  motives  than  those  of  the  mere  soldier, 
was  continued  to  the  accession  of  James  I.  by  He  was  distinguished  for  learning,  particularly 
J.  P.  Andrews  (London,  1794).  The  earlier  for  mathematical  and  geographical  Knowledge* 
volumes  of  Dr.  Henry's  history  were  assiuled  He  founded  at  8agres  an  observatory  and  a 
with  malignity  pertinacity  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  school  where  young  noblemen  were  instraoted 
the  terror  of  the  Scottish  literati  of  that  time,  in  the  sciences  connected  with  navigation.  He 
whom  he  seems  to  have  indiscriminately  de-  delighted  to  converse  with  scholara,  and  espe- 
tested  and  despised.  He  projected  in  1778  dally  with  those  who  had  made  vovages  to  re- 
the  "Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,"  which  mot^  regions,  and  during  his  campaigns  in  Mo- 
made  Dr.  Henry  a  special  object  of  satire*  roooosptured  no  pains  to  acquire  from  the  nativea 
When  this  failed,  he  passed  to  London  and  con-  aU  the  knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  interior 
ducted  with  mthless  skill  and  pertinacity  a  of  Africa  and  of  its  southern  coasts.  The  first 
conspiracy  to  stop  the  sale  of  Dr.  Henry's  work,  use  of  the  compass  in  European  navigation,  and 
to  cover  him  with  oblo<^uy  and  ridicule,  and,  as  in  part  the  invention  of  the  astrolabe,'are  ascrib- 
was  oharsed,  to  break  his  heart,  "  To-morrow  ed  to  him.  His  studies  and  inquiries  led  him  to 
morning^"  he  writes  in  a  letter,  "  Henry  sets  the  conclusion  that  the  coast  of  Africa  did  not 
off  for  London  with  immense  hopes  of  selllnff  end,  as  was  then  commonly  supposed,  at  Cape 
his  history. ....  I  wish  sincerely  that  I  could  Nam,  or  Non,  but  tiiat  great  ana  valuable  dis- 
enter  Holbom  the  same  hour  with  him.  He  ooveries  might  be  made  by  tracing  its  line  to  the 
should  have  a  repeated  fire  to  combat  witfb.  I  southward  into  the  unknown  and  dreaded  tor- 
entreat  that  you  may  be  so  kind  as  to  let  him  rid  zone.  The  first  expedition  he  sent  for  this 
feel  some  of  your  thunder.  I  shall  never  for-  purpose  connsted  of  two  vessels  commanded  by 
get  the  fiivor.  If  Whitaker  is  in  London,  he  Joham  Gon^alves  Zaroo  and  Tristram  Yaz,  who 
could  give  a  blow.  Paterson  will  g^ve  him  a  set  out  to  pass  Cape  Nam,  but  were  driven  off 
knock.  Strike  by  all  means."  From  almost  the  coast  by  storms,  and  accidentally  discovered 
every  quarter  Dr.  Henry  encountered  the  inge-  the  little  island  of  Porto  Santo  near  Madeira, 
nious  opposition  of  his  enemy,  which  was  acute-  In  the  next  year  (1419)  the  same  captains  dis- 
ly  directed  against  the  real  failings  of  his  work,  covered  and  subsequently  colonized  Madeira, 
and  was  for  a  time  successful  in  stopping  its  PrinoeHenrydnring  the  next  12  years  sent  ves- 
sale.  An  account  of  this  persecution  is  given  sel  fdter  vessel  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  some 
by  Disraeli  in  his  "  Calamities  of  Authors."  of  which  succeeded  in  passing  Cape  Nam  and 

HENBT,  WiLLiAK,  an  English  chemist,  bom  reaching  Cape  Bojador,  200  miles  furtiiier  to 
in  Manchester,  Dec.  12, 1775,  died  Sept.  2, 1836.  the  south.  But  that  cape,  fi-om  the  failure  of 
He  studied  under  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  repeated  attempts  to  double  it,  was  now  popu- 
Though  he  practised  in  Manchester  as  a  physi-  larly  considered  the  limit  of  the  habitable 
cian,  he  gave  his  particular  attention  to  chem-  world,  and  there  began  to  be  much  complaint 
istry,  the  results  of  his  researches  being  pub-  in  Portugal  at  the  expense  and  hazard  of  these 
lished  in  the  ''Philosophical  Transactions^'  of  fruitless  expeditions,  which  were  looked  upon 
the  royal  society.  He  made  many  elaborate  ex-  in  that  day  very  much  in  the  li^ht  in  which  ex- 
periments with  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  published  peditions  to  the  arctic  regions  are  regarded  in 
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the  19tli  centtuy.  The  prince,  howerer,  per*  among  the  departed  poets.  He  seems  to  have 
severed,  and  at  length  Gil  Eannes,  whom  he  been  chief  scnoolmaster  at  Dunfermline,  and 
sent  ont  in  1488.  succeeded  in  passing  Oape  was  not  unlikely  an  ecclesiastic,  and  perhaps  a 
Bojador,  an  achievement  that  created  gr^t  Benedictine  monk.  One  account  identifies  nim 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  which  forms  an  era  with  Henryson  of  Fordell,  father  of  James 
in  the  history  of  maritime  discovery.  From  Henryson,  who  perished  in  the  battle  of  Flod- 
1484  to  1441  Prince  Henry  was  diiefly  oo-  den.  His  principal  work  is  his  collection  of 
cupied  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Portugal,  "Fables,"  18  in  number,  which  was  edited  by 
which  were  involved  in  much  confusion.  In  Dr.  Irving  in  1882.  Among  his  other  writings 
1487  he  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition  are  the  tale  of  "  Orpheus  £yng,  and  how  he 
against  Tangier,  in  which  his  brother  Ferdinand  geld  to  Hewyn  and  Hel  to  se&  his  Quene" 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors,  who  kept  (Edinburgh,  1608);  "Testament  of  Oresseid" 
him  in  captivity  till  his  death.  In  1441  the  (1598),  a  poem  which  was  suggested  by  and 
pope,  at  the  request  of  Prince  Henry,  granted  was  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "  Troilus  and  Ores- 
to  the  Portuguese  crown  all  that  it  could  con-  seide,"  in  connection  with  which  it  generally 
q^er  from  Oape  Bojador  to  the  Indies.  Thedis-  appears;  "Robin  and  Makyne,"  printed  in 
coveries  of  the  Portuguese  had  by  this  time  been  Percy's  "  Reliqnes ;"  and  several  smaller  poems, 
pushed  down  the  coast  to  the  month  of  a  river  which  Have  been  printed  in  different  work?, 
nearly  200  miles  south  of  Oape  Bojador.  In  •  HEN8HAW,  John  Prentiss  Kewut,  D.D., 
1445  the  prince  sent  a  vessel  nnder  command-  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in 
of  Dinis  Dyaz  or  Dinis  Fernandez,  who  boldly  Rhode  Island,  born  in  Middletown,  Ooon.,  June 
pushed  down  the  coast  till  he  reached  Oape  Yerd  18, 1792,  died  Julv  20, 1852.  He  was  graduated 
— the  longest  advance  at  one  effort  that  had  yet  at  Middlebnry  college,  Yt.,  in  1808.  His  early 
been  made  in  African  navigation.  By  this  time  religious  education  had  been  that  of  a  Oongre- 
the  popular  feeling  had  changed  with  regard  to  gationalist ;  but  while  on  a  visit  to  his  native 
these  voyages,  many  of  which  brought  not  only  place  in  Oonnecticut,  he  received  baptism  in  the 
honor  and  fame  but  profitable  returns  in  gold  Episcopal  church.  On  returning  to  Yermont^ 
and  slaves,  and  numbers  of  enterprising  men  Bishop  Griswold  appointed  him  lay  reader  in 
were  readj  to  engage  in  them.  In  144T  a  fieet  Middlebnry  and  vicinity,  and  through  bis  zealous 
of  14  vessels  was  fitted  out  at  Lagos,  and  the  labors  several  congregations  were  established  in 
command  given  by  Prince  Henr^  to  Lan^arote,  different  parts  of  Uie  state.  Anxious  to  prepare 
and  sent  to  the  African  coast,  without  however  himself  thoroughly  for  the  ministry,  he  removed 
any  greater  result  than  extending  the  limit  of  to  Bristol,  R.  I.,  wnere  Bishop  Griswold  resided, 
discovery  to  the  river  Gambia.  Several  other  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  bishop's  direc- 
expeditions  in  the  same  direction  were  subse-  tion.  In  June,  1818,  he  was  admittea  to  dea- 
quently  sent  ont  by  the  Portuguese  government  con's  orders.  Directly  afterward  he  removed 
under  the  advice  and  control  of  Prince  Henry,  to  St.  Anne's  church,  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  where 
one  of  which  just  before  his  death  succeeded  m  in  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood.  In 
reaching  Sierra  Leone.  The  Portuguese  histo-  the  spring  of  181T  he  accepted  a  call  to  St 
nan  Faria  y  Sousa,  in  his  Ana  Partuguesa  Peter's  church,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  convention 
(Lisbon,  1666),  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  of  Rhode  Island  made  choice  of  him  for  their 
Prince  Henry  :  "  He  had  a  grandeur  of  nature  bishop,  and  he  was  consecrated  in  St.  John's 
proportionate  to  the  greatness  of  his  doings;  church, Providence, Aug.  11, 1848.  Onremov* 
he  was  bulky  and  strong ;  his  complexion  red  ing  to  his  diocese,  he  became  also  rector  of 
and  white ;  his  hair  coarse  and  shaggy.  His  Grace  church,  Providence.  In  1852  he  was  re- 
aspect  produced  fear  in  those  who  were  not  quested  to  perform  episcopal  services  in  Mary- 
accustomed  to  him;  not  in  those  who  were,  land,  during  Bishop  Whittingham's  absence, 
for,  even  in  the  strongest  current  of  his  vexation  He  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  engaged  actively  ia 
at  any  thing,  his  courtesy  always  prevailed  over  the  various  duties  devolving  upon  him,  and 
his  anger.  He  had  a  grave  serenity  in  his  exerted  his  strength  beyond  what  was  prudent, 
movements,  a  notable  constancy  and  circum-  On  Sunday,  July  18,  he  rode  20  miles  and 
spection  in  nis  words,  modesty  in  all  that  related  performed  full  services ;  the  next  day  he  rode 
to  his  state  and  personal  observance  within  the  18  miles  to  another  church,  and  was  very 
limits  of  his  high  fortune.  He  was  patient  in  much  exhausted,  but  refused  to  spare  himself, 
labor,  bold  and  valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts  Lodging  for  the  night  near  Frederic,  the  next 
and  letters ;  a  skilfiil  fencer  ;  in  the  mathematics  morning  at  daybreak  he  was  stricken  with  apo- 
superior  to  all  men  of  his  time ;  generous  in  the  plexy,  and  about  1  P.  M.  he  expired.  He  was 
extreme,  and  zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the  the  author  of  a  treatise  ^  On  Oonfirmation,"  a 
increase  of  the  faith.  No  bad  habit  was  known  "  Selection  of  Hymns,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Ad- 
in  him.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  was  it  known  vent,"  and  "  Theology  for  the  People  of  Balti- 
that  he  ever  violated  the  purity  of  continency."  more"  (8vo.,  1840). 

HENRYSON,  Robert,  a  Scottish  poet  of  the  HENTZ,  Oasolinb  Lkb,  an  American  author^ 

15th  century.    Of  the  particulars  of  his  life  and  ess,  bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  died  in  Mariana, 

the  time  of  his  death  little  or  nothing  is  known.  Fla.,  Feb.  11,  1856.    She  was  the  daughter  of 

Dunbar,  in  his  "Lament,"  printed  in  1508,  Gen.  John  Whiting,  and.  was  married  in  1826 

■peaks  of  "  gude  Mr.  Robert  Henryson"  as  to  Mr.  N.  M.  Hentss,  who  was  afterward  ap- 
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pointed  professor  at  Ohapel  Hill  college,  N.  0.  HERAOLID^  a  patronymic  which  in  a 
At  OoYington.Kjr.,  whither  thej  removed  firom  general  sense  means  all  Hellenic  families  de- 
Chapel  Hill,  sne  wrote  "  De  Lara,  or  the  Moor-  scended  from  Herades  O^ercoles) ;  hat  in  a 
ish  Bride,"  a  plaj  which  obtained  a  prize  of  more  limited  sense,  those  of  his  descendants 
$500,  and  was  performed  in  Philadelphia.    She  who,  in  co^janction  with  the  Dorians,  invaded 
lived  snccessivelj  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Florence,  and  conqnered  Peloponnesns  abont  the  middle 
Ala.,  Tuscaloosa,  Tnskegee,  and  Columbus,  Ga.  of  the  11th  century  B.  C. 
Her  writings  were  chiefly  fugitive  pieces  of  HEBACLITUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  who 
poetry  and  novels,  most  of  which  were  first  flourished  probably  in  the  6th  century  B.  C.  He 
printed  in  newspapers  and  magazines.    Among  was  a  native  of  Ephesus.  and  ft-om  his  gloomy 
them  are :  **  Aunt  Patty's  Scrap  Book''  (1846) ;  dispomtion  was  styled  tne  ^*  weeping  philoso- 
^^  The  Mob  Cap"  (1Q48) ;  "  Linda,  or  the  Toung  pher."    In  his  youth  he  travelled  extensively. 
Pilot  of  the  BeUe  Creole"  (1850) ;  **  Rena,  or  and  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  was  offered  the 
the  Snowbird "n 851):  '^Marcus  Marland,  or  chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  but  declined  the 
the  Long  Moss  Spring''  (1852) ;  *^  Eoline,  or  honor  because  of  the  bad  morals  of  the  Ephe- 
Magnolia  Yale"  (1852);  ''  Wild  Jack"  (1858) ;  sians,  and  employed  himself  in.  playing  at  dice 
'*  Helen  and  Arthur,  or  Miss  Thusa's  Spinning  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  declaring  even  that  to 
Wheel "   (1858) ;    **  The    Planter's    Northern  be  a  more  profitable  occupation  than  attempt- 
Bride"  (1854) ;  **  Ernest  Linwood"  (1856).  in^  to  govern  his  fellow  citizens.    Afterward 
HEPHiESTION,  a  Macedonian,  who  was  the  he  became  a  confirmed  recluse,  retiring  for  a 
finend  and  companion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  time  to  the  mountains^  and  living  altogether  on 
with  whom,  according  to  Curtius,  he  had  been  herbs.    His  philosophical  creed  was  embodied 
brought  up.    When,  at  the  commencement  of  in  a  work  commonly  entitled  Ilcpi  4^va-ca>ff,  **  On 
his  Asiatic  expedition,  Alexander  visited  Troy,  Nature."    The  most  renuirkable  tenets  of  this 
Hephestion  accompanied  him.     He  was  en-  creed  were  that,  by  the  operation  of  a  light 
deared  to  his  master  rather  by  his  social  vir-  -ethereal  fluid,  which  he  denominated  fire,  all 
tnes  than  by  political  or  military  abilities.    He  things  in  the  universe,  animate  and  inanimate, 
was,  however,  firequentiy  intrusted  with  com-  material  and  immaterial,  were  created,  and 
mands  of  great  importance,  and  for  his  services  that  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of  the  supreme 
on  these  occasions  he  was  rewarded  with 'a  law  was  the  great  duty  of  man.    His  style  was 
golden  crown  on  his  arrival  at  Susa,  and  re-  so  obscure  and  so  difficult  to  be  understood, 
ceived  in  marriage  Drypetis,  the  daughter  of  that  the  .Greeks  snrnamed  him  **  the  unintelli- 
Darius,  and  sister  of  Statira.     From  Susa  he  gible."    He  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  the 
accompanied  Alexander  to  Ecbatana,  where  Le  antipodes  of  Demooritus,  the  "laughing  philos- 
was  seized  with  a  fever  which  carried  him  off  opher."     The  fragments  of  his  treatise  were 
after  an  illness  of  7  days  (824  B.  C).    Alex-  published  by  Schleierroacher  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
ander's  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  was  ex-  mann's  Mtueum  der  AUert^umgwiMenkhaft, 
travagant.    His  body  was  transported  to  Bal^-  HERACLIUS,  a  Roman  emperor  of  the  East, 
Ion,  where  a  magnincent  pyre  and  monument  bom  in  Cappadooia  about  A.  D.  575,  died  March 
were  erected  to  him;  and  orders  were  issued  11,  641.    He  was  the  son  of  Heraclius,  exarch 
that  a  general  mourning  should  be  observed  of  Afirica,  and  first  appeared  in  a  public  capa- 
throuffhout  the  empire,  and  that  divine  honors  city  in  610,  when  his  father  sent  him  with  a 
should  be  paid  to  tne  deceased  hero.  fieet  to  besiege  Constantinople,  and  dethrone 
HEPHAESTUS.    See  Vxtloaw.  the  tyrant  Phocas.    This  enterprise  he  accom- 
HEPTARCHY  (Gr.  iirnu,  seven,  and  apxn>  plished,  and  was  himself  chosen  to  fill  the  va- 
mle),  a  general  term  applied  to  the  7  distinct  cant  throne.    At  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  the 
kingdoms  which  the  Saxons  formed  in  Eng-  empire  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.    The  bar- 
land.   These  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  banans  of  the  north  were  laying  waste  its  Euro- 
Korthumbria,  East  Anglia,  and  Mercia.    The  peanprovinces,  while  the  Persians,  under  their 
heptarchy  terminated  about  828,  when  Egbert  idng  Chosroes  II.,  wefe  overrunning  and  ravag- 
became  king  of  all  England.  ing  those  of  the  east.  The  first  object  of  the  new 
HERA.    See  Juko.  emperor  was  to  protect  his  European  dominions 
HERACLEA,  the  name  of  several  ancient  and  to  make  provision  for  their  future  secu- 
Greek  cities,  the  most  important  of  which  were :  rity.    The  king  of  the  Avars  having  withdrawn 
I.  A  city  of  Magna  Grsscia,  in  Lucania,  near  the  from  before  Constantinople,  after  treacherously 
Tarentine  gulf,  founded  by  a  colony  of  Thurians  slaying  or  takinff  captive  immense  numbers  of 
and  Tarentines  in  the  5th  century  1b.  C.    II.  A  citizens  who  had  come  out  to  witness  an  inter- 
city of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Halycus,  be-  view  between  him  and  Heraclius,  the  latter 
tween  Agriffentum  and  Selinus.     It  was  sur-  allotted  that  part  of  Ulyrioum  bordering  on  the 
named  MiAa,  because  Minos,  the  celebrated  Adriatic  and  the  Danube,  which  had  been  de- 
Cretan  lawgiver,  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  populated,  to  the  Servians  and  Croats,  in  order 
of  its  founders.    IH.  A  city  of  Bithynia,  sur-  that  they  might  serve  as  a  barrier  to  his  N.  W. 
named  Pontica  (the  modern  Eregli)^  founded  by  frontier.    Then,  turning  his  attention  eastward, 
a  colony  of  Megarians  and  Bcsotians,  on  the  S.  as  soon  as  he  considered  his  army  sufficientlv 
shore  of  the  Euxine.    Its  ruin  was  consum-  disciplined  to  take  the  field,  he  placed  himself 
mated  by  the  Bithynians  and  Romans.  at  its  head,  and  sailing  f^om  the  Bosporus  in 
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623,  landed  in  Cilioia,  and  encamped  on  fhe  stimnlated.bj  thecrnsades.    The  most  anci^it 

plain  of  Issus,  where  he  defeated  a  mighty  foi^oe  monnment  of  true  heraldry  in  Enrope  is  found 

of  Persians.    From  Gilicla  he  fought  his  way  on  a  tomb  in  Ratisbon,  dated  MX.,  but  such 

into  PontuB,  and  afterward  returned  to  Gonstan-  bearings  did  not  become  at  all  common  for  more 

tinople,  while  his  soldiers  went  into   winter  than  a  century  later.    About  1800,  heraldry  ap- 

quarters.    In  the  following  spring  he  landed  at  pears  to  have  become  perfected  as  a  system,  and 

Trebizond  with  another  army,  whence,  march-  from  that  time  coats  of  arms  were  constantly 

ing  through  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  he  placed  on  coins  and  tombs  and  in  architectural 

penetrated  into  Media,  forming  alliances  and  ornament.    By  men-at-arms  they  were  princi- 

destroyingthe  temples  of  the  Mas!  as  he  pro-  pally  borne  on  sMelds,  banners,  and  military 

ceeded.    This  campaign  was  closed  "by  a  second  garments  known  as  surcoats,  lupous,  and  tab- 

brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  commanded  ards.    These  last,  embroidered  with  the  royal 

by  Ohosroes  in  person.  In  625  he  invaded  Meso-  arms,  are  still  worn  on  state  occasions  by  heralds 

potamla,  and  returning  through  Cilicia,  g^ed  in  England.    Before  armorial  bearings  became 

a  third  great  victory  over  the  Persians  on  the  hereditary  in  the  12th  century,  knights  gener- 

river  Larus,  where  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  ally  appear  to  have  indulged  in  ornament  indis- 

a  gigantic  barbarian  whom  all  feared  to  en-  oriminately.    Thus  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  the 

counter.    The  last  campaign  of  this  war  was  shields  are  all  represented  as  figured,  and  many 

howeyer  by  far  the  most  glorious.    Oonstanti-  with  forms  resembling  those  used  in  heraldry; 

nople  was  besieged  by  a  great  host  of  Persians  but  they  are  evidently  portrayed  without  system, 

and  Avars,  but  instead  of  going  to  its  relief  The  term  blazonry  appears  to  have  been  derived 

Heraclius  marched  into  the  very  heart  of  the  from  Germany,  where  the  art  was  first  develop- 

Persian  empire^  overthrew  the  enemy  in  a  great  ed,  and  from  tne  word  hlcum^  to  blow,  because 

battle  near  Nineveh  in  Dec.  627,  took  Dasta-  all  the  earliest  descriptions  of  arms  were  those 

g3rd  or  Artemita,  the  favorite  residence  of  made  tiva  toce  at  tournaments  by  heralds,  ac- 
hosroes,  and  plundered  the  royal  palaces  in  •  companied  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. — ^Accord- 
the  vicinity  of  untold  treasure.  In  628,  Ohos-  ing  to  established  authorities  there  are  in  her- 
roes  having  been  put  to  death  by  his  son  Siroes,  alary  10  classes  of  arms :  1,  those  of  dominion, 
the  latter  acceded  to  a  treaty  which  closed  the  which  sovereigns  bear,  as  derived  from  tiie 
war  and  restored  to  Heraclius  the  provinces  realms  they  govern;  2,  arms  of  pretension, 
that  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessor,  borne  by  rulers  not  in  actual  possession  of  the 
The  triumphant  issue  of  the  Persian  war  cov-  realm  to  which  such  arms  belong;  8,  arms  of 
ered  Heraclius  with  glory.  His  fame  spread  to  community,  such  as  are  borne  by  bishoprics, 
the  remotest  extremities  of  Europe  and  India,  cities,  and  bodies  corporate ;  4,  arms  of  assnmp- 
and  ambassadors  came  from  the  most  distant  tion,  or  such  as  are  taken  by  any  one  according 
princes  to  congratulate  him  on  having  van-  to  heraldic  law,  without  dispensation  from  the 
quished  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Soman  sovereign;  5,  arms  of  patronage,  such  as  rulers 
name.  Bat  hardly  had  he  concluded  peace  of  j>rovinces  or  patrons  of  benefices  add  to 
with  the  Persians,  when  a  new  and  more  for-  their  own  arms ;  6,  arms  of  succession,  from  in- 
midable  foe  appeared  on  the  scene.  At  Edessa,  heritance  of  certain  estates ;  7,  arms  of  alliance ; 
OS  the  emperor  was  returning  from  the  war,  an  8^  arms  of  adoption,  granted  by  special  permis- 
ambassador  from  Mohammd  summoned  him  sion  of  the  sovereign  to  a  person  who  has  in- 
to embrace  the  faith  of  the  prophet.  Heraclius  herited  property  or  an  estate  on  condition  of 
made  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Arabian  poten-  assuming  a  certain  name ;  9,  arms  of  conces- 
tate ;  but  peace  was  not  the  object  of  Moham-  sion,  or  such  of  the  royal  insignia  as  the  sover- 
med  or  his  disciples,  and  in  a  little  time  a  war  eign  may  choose  to  bestow  on  any  one ;  10, 
broke  out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  eastern  paternal  and  hereditary  arms,  such  as  are  trans- 
emperor,  in  which  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  mitted  by  the  first  possessor  to  his  descendants, 
were  wrested  from  the  latter.  Heraclius  took  These  10  classes  are  however  generally  ranged 
no  part  personally  in  this  contest,  but  spent  his  in  8  principal  ones :  those  of  states,  of  commu- 
latter  days  in  luxurious  ease  in  Constantinople,  nities,  and  of  persons  and  families.  The  differ- 
HERALDRT,  the  science  of  appropriating  ent  parts  of  a  coat  of  arms  are  the  escutcheon 
and  marshalling  coats  of  arms  and  other  badges  or  shield,  the  tinctures  or  colors,  the  charges  or 
or  marks  of  family  rank  and  honor,  also  of  re-  emblems  in  the  field  of  the  escutcheon,  and  the 
cording  or  investigating  genealogies,  including  ornaments,  which  are  figures  accompanying  or 
in  its  fullest  sense  the  proper  direction  of  public  surrounding  the  escutcheon.  The  escutcheon 
ceremonies  and  solemnities.  At  the  present  day  is  divided  into  9  points  or  parts  for  convenience 
works  on  the  subject  are  generally  limited  to  in  describing  the  places  of  its  charges ;  8  of 
blazonry,  or  the  description  in  appropriate  terms  these  range  eauidistantly  across  the  upper  part, 
of  armorial  bearings.  The  origin  of  heraldry  is  8  directly  under  them  across  the  li^^er,  and  8, 
believed  to  date  from  the  use  of  armor,  which  also  equidistant,  perpendicularly  between  the 
by  concealing  the  persons  of  knights  in  battle  central  points.  Those  of  the  upper  line  are 
rendered  some  distmctive  signs  necessary.  The  termed  the  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  chiefs; 
early  use  of  these  signs  is  involved  in  obscurity,  those  of  the  perpendicular  the  honor  (upper- 
but  it  is  known  that  it  became  general  during  most),  fess,  and  nombril  points ;  and  those  of 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  it  was  greatly  t^e  lower  tJie  dexter,  middle,  and  sinister  bases. 
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The  dexter  aide  of  an  escatcheon  is  oppoate  to  gentlemen  carry  in  a  eoroU  under  the  arma. 

the  left  hand  of  the  beholder.    By  the  aid  of  and  sometimes  over  the  oresf     Thev  had 

these  points  of  position  and  of  a  limited  nam^  their  origin  in  the  war  cries  of  knights,  though 

her  ofterms  expressive  of  certain  lines,  a  profi-  there  are  instances  of  a  motto  being  borne  dif- 

oient  in  heraldry  is  able  to  describe  or  draw  and  ferine  from  the  war  cry  of  the  wearer.    The 

color  with  accoracy  and  place  objects  in  any  first  known  in  England  is  said  to  have  been 

coat  of  arms.    Thus  there  are  9  prmcipal  divi-  that  given  by  Edward  IIL  to  the  knights  of 

sions  of  the  field  by  bands,  which  are  called  or-  the  garter.    The  scroll  ia  an  ornament  placed 

dinaries  and  styled  honorable,  consisting  of  Uie  below  the  shield,  and  in  this  is  inscribed  the 

chiej^  the  pale,  the  bend,  the  bend  sinister,  the  motto.     Hatchments,  or  faneral  escntoheons,' 

fess,  the  bar,  the  chevron,  the  cross,  and  the  are  the  armorial  ensi^pis  placed  on  the  fronts  of 

saltlre.    Again,  in  dividing  the  field  of  the  es-  hooses  when  any  of  the  nobility  or  aentrv  die. 

cntcheon,  when  more  than  one  metal  or  color  They  are  of  diamond  shai>e,  placed  with  the 

is  required,  8  kinds  of  crooked  lines  are  used,  points  perpendicular,  containing  the  arms,  the 

termed  engrailed,  invected,  wavy,  embattled,  ground  or  portions  of  it  being  colored  sable  in 

nebuly,  ra^y,  indented,  or  dancette ;  so  that  to  such  a  way,  and  the  arms  being  so  quartered, 

describe  the  upper  third  of  a  shield  bordered  that  it  may  be  at  pnce  known  upon  sight  of  the 

by  a  ^e  of  smau  semicircles  reversed,  it  is  sim-  hatchment  what  branch  of  a  family  is  dead, 

51y  necessary  to  write :  **  a  chief  engrailed.*'  and  whether  the  deceased  was  married,  single, 
'o  these  are  added  9  subordinaries  expressive  widow,  or  widower. — The  offices  of  heraldry 
of  certain  geometrical  forma  occupying  aiferent  are  at  present  maintained  in  England  by  officers 
positions.  Colors  in  heraldry  are  9,  bearing  appointed  by  the  earl  marshal,  but  most  of  the 
Korman  French  names,  and  are  expressed  by  a  functions  and  privileges  which  they  once  held 
system  of  marks  attributed  to  an  Italian  of  the  have  become  obsolete.  They  are  14,  viz.,  4 
17th  century  named  Silvester  de  Petra  Sancta.  kings  at  arms,  6  heralds,  and  4  pursuivants. 
Thus,  or  or  gold  is  known  by  the  escutcheon  The  herald's  college,  or  college  of  arms,  is  a 
being  filled  with  smaU  dots,  gules  or  red  b^  corporation  consisting  of  all  the  above  offi* 
close  perpendicular  lines,  azure  or  blue  by  hon-  oera  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  kings-at- 
zontal  lines,  sable  or  black  by  perpendicular  arms,  whose  duties  are  to  preserve  records,  to 
and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each  other,  vert  execute  the  royal  commands  regarding  great 
or  green  by  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief  public  ceremonies,  and  to  give  profesricmfd  ad- 
to  sinister  base,  purpure  or  purple  by  the  same  vice  and  assistance  in  tracing  pedigrees  and  the 
in  the  opposite  direction,  tenny  or  orange  by  descent  of  properties  and  titles,  for  registering 
perpendicular  lines  crossing  diagonal  lines  from  nominal  and  armorial  additions  and  distinctions 
sinister  chief  to  dexter  base,  and  sanguine  sanctioned  by  the  tovereign,  and  for  granting 
or  murrey  by  diagonal  lines  from  each  side  coats  of  arms  when  the  royal  assent  is  not 
of  the  shield  crossing  each  other.  In  order  to  indispensable.  In  Scotland  there  is  one  king- 
distinguish  persons  of  the  same  family,  certain  at-arms,  and  one  also  in  Ireland. — Since  the 
figures  are  used  called  differences,  a  usage  decline  of  chivalry,  heraldry  has  fallen  into 
dating  from  the  time  of  Bichord  11.  The  comparative  nep;lect,  and  at  one  time  attracted 
great  variety  of  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  but  uttle  attention  f]x>m  scholars.  Of  late,  how- 
such  as  crosses,  shells,  birds,  beasts,  dragons,  ever,  it  is  more  studied  as  an  aid  in  historical 
stars^  or  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  coat  ar-  investigations.  Among  the  more  recent  writers 
mor,  are  known  by  the  general  term  of  on  heraldry  are  the  Rev.  T.  Hamerton,  '*  Ob- 
^*  common  charges.''  The  crest,  surmounting  servatlons  on  Heraldry"  (London,  1851) ;  L  B. 
the  shield,  is  the  next  object  to  it  in  point  of  Planch^,  *^  The  Pursuivant  of  Ajrms,  or  Her- 
antiquity.  This  was  worn  anciently  upon  the  .  aldry  founded  upon  Facts"  (1851') ;  and  M.  A* 
helmet,  and  consequently  the  helmet  itself  often  Lower,  *'  Curiosities  of  Heraldry.'' 
appears  upon  the  arms  of  knights  and  noble-  HEBAPATH,  Wilijam,  an  English  chemist, 
men.  Blcbard  I.  is  believed  to  have  borne  a  bom  in  Bristol,  Kay  26, 1796.  He  is  the  son 
crest  Edward  in.  was  the  first  who  introduced  of  a  brewer.  Having  completed  his  education, 
his  crest  upon  the  great  seal  of  England.  The  and  roent  some  time  in  a  banking  house,  he  was 
orest,  unless  expressly  stated  to  be  on  a  chapeau  callea  to  conduct  the  business  of  his  father, 
or  coronet,  is  always  understood  to  be  on  a  who  was  killed  by  an  accident.  He  gave  his 
wreath.  Supporters  are  figures  placed  on  each  leisure  to  chemistry,  for  which  he  had  always 
side  of  the  leliield,  and  are  thought  by  some  to  displayed  much  taste  and  aptitude.  His  first 
have  originated  in  fanciful  devices  introduced  pa^r,  "  On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Metallio 
by  early  seal  engravers  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces;  Oxides,"  was  published  in  the  ^*  Philosophical 
but  Menestrier  thinks  that  they  originated  from  Magazine."  He  has  devoted  himself  exda- 
its  being  customary  for  knights  at  tournaments,  sively  to  chemistry  since  1880,  when  he  retired 
when  not  taking  part  in  the  exercises,  to  have  from  his  brewerv.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
their  arms  guardea  by  pages  in  &ntastic  dresses,  detect  cadmium  in  the  ores  of  England. 
In  England  no  person  below  the  dignity  of  a  HEBAT,  or  ^raAur,  a  city  of  Afji^hanistan, 
knight  of  the  bath  has  a  right  to  them,  except  by  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Heri, 
^>eclal  royal  grant  A  motto  is,  according  to  860  m.  W.  from  Cabool,  and  190  m.  S.  E.  from 
Guillim,  **  a  word,  saying,  or  sentence  which  Hushed ;  pop.  about  50,000.    It  is  situated  in 
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A  plain  d,500  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea,  and  to  the  aea.  Between  the  monntuofl  and  the  plains 
is  stronglj  fortified.  Hie  streets  are  ill  built|  there  runs  from  E.  to  W.,  through  the  entire 
narrow,  and  dirtj.  The  principal  pablio  edifioes  lenoth  of  the  department,  a  band  of  ston j  earth 
are  Ihe  citadel,  mosqneo.  bazam,  cararansaries,  which  allows  of  no  coltivation  but  that  of  the 
lu^HiBj  and  the  palace  or  the  khan.  One  of  the  olive  and  the  vine.  The  principal  river  is  the 
baieaars  is  1,800  yards  in  length,  and  roofed  with  H^ranlt ;  there  are  idso  several  canals.  The 
arched  brickwork.  The  staple  mannfactnres  climate  is  dry  and  very  warm,  and,  except  near 
indnde  carpets,  doaks^  cape,  shoes,  saddlery,  the  marshea,  which  are  on  the  S.  coast,  healthy, 
harness,  sabres,  and  dressed  sheep  skina  Herat  Olives  and  grapes  are  the  chief  agricnltoral  pro- 
is  a  place  of  great  military  and  oommerdal  im-  dncts.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  St. 
portance,  being  the  **  gate  of  India'*  on  the  N.  George,  St.  Ohristol,  Orgnes,  and  St.  Genius, 
w .,  and  the  point  where  the  riiawls,  chintzes,  and  ti^e  white  wines  of  Lnnel  and  Frontignan. 
maslina  indigo,  ^c,  of  India  and  Afghanistan  Brandies,  doths,  woollens,  sUks,  liqaenrs,  per- 
are  excnanged  for  the  prodncts  of  China,  Boa-  fumes,  paper,  pottery,  and  candles  aremanufac- 
ala,  Turkey,  and  Persia. — ^At  the  commence-  tured;  there  are  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal, 
ment  of  ti^e  19th  century  Herat  belonged  to  and  marble  quarries.  Capital,  Montrollier. 
the  dominions  of  Siman  Shah,  the  sovereign  oi  H£BAULT  D£  S£CH£LL£S,  Masok  Jxak, 
A^hanistan.  But  there  were  two  rival  fami-  a  French  revolutionist,  born  of  an  ancient  and 
4]es  in  the  state — ^that  of  the  king,  of  the  Suddosi  noble  family  in  Paris  in  1 760,  guillotined  there, 
tribe,  and  that  of  Futteh  Khan  and  his  20  broth-  Aprils,  1T94.  At  20  years  of  age  he  was  a  royal 
ers,  of  whom  Dost  Mohammed  was  the  youn^  advocate  at  the  Ch&telet.  He  was  so  remark- 
est  The  &milv  of  Futteh  Khan  eventudly  tn-  able  for  eloquence,  intelligence,  and  agreeable 
nmphed  over  their  rivals^  and  divided  Afghan-  personal  qualities,  that  the  queen  Marie  An- 
Istan  among  themselves,  except  HeratL  which  toinette  requested  that  he  might  be  presented 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  brother  of  Siman  to  her,  which  was  done  by  the  duchess  do  Po- 
Shah.  In  1887,  imder  the  viriership  of  Tar  lignac  He  was  soon  promoted  to  the  post  of 
Hohammed,  the  Persians  appeared  before  Herat  advocate-general  at  the  Chdtelet,  but  became 
and  subjected  it  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  an  ardent  friend  of  the  revolution,  sM  distin- 
lAeges  in  modem  times,  lasting  from  Nov.  22,  guished  himself  by  personal  bravery  at  the  siege 
1887,  to  Sept  9,  1888,  which  the  town  was  of  the  Bastile.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
able  to  resist  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  legal  system  he  was  appointed  royal  commis- 
Lieut  Pottinger,  of  tne  Bombay  artillery.  In  sioner  of  the  court  of  cassation.  In  Sept.  1791, 
May,  1848,  wnen  Eamran,  the  chieftain  of  He-  he  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Paris  to  the  legis- 
rat,  died.  Tar  Mohammed  made  himself  master  lative  assembly^  where  he  at  once  joined  the 
of  the  town,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eamran's  son.  extreme  left.  Having  been  retamed  to  the  con- 
At  his  death  in  1851  he  transmitted  his  power  vention  by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  he 
to  his  son  Mohammed  Said,  whose  conduct  be-  was  chosen  president  of  that  body,  Nov.  2, 1792. 
came  so  unsatisfactory,  that  with  the  consent  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
of  the  people^  and  the  military  assistance  of  the  organize  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc,  an^ 
ahaii  or  Persia,  he  was  supplanted  by  Tussu^  a  whOe  absent  from  Paris  on  this  mission,  signed 
prince  of  the  Suddosi  familv,  who  in  1855  cap-  a  letter  voting  for  the  '^  condemnation'*  of  the 
turedHerat  and  prodaimed  himself  chief  as  the  king,  after  the  words  ^^to  death''  had  been 
vassal  of  Persia.  He  acted  under  Bossian  and  stricken  from  it  at  the  request  of  one  of  his 
was  opposed  to  English  influence.  The  pro-  colleagues,  the  abb6  Gr^ire.  He  joined  Dan- 
posed  expulsion  of  an  agent  of  the  English  gov-  ton  and  Laoroix  in  demanding  the  trial  of  Hen- 
emment  and  the  dictatorial  attitude  of  the  riot,  and  presided  at  the  well  known  sitting  of 
Persian  shah  fomented  discord,  in  consequence  June  2, 1798,  when  he  prodaimed  the  proscrip- 
of  which  Tussuf  was  driven  from  power  by  Esa  tion  of  the  Girondins.  On  June  10  he  presented 
Khan,  who  usurped  it.  These  intestine  troubles  a  report  from  the  committee  of  public  safety  on 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Persians  to  gratify  the  proposed  constitution  which  had  been  drawn 
their  long  cherishea  ambition.  They  advanced  up  mainly  by  himself,  but  it  was  not  accepted, 
upon  Herat,  bedeged  the  town,  and  captured  it,  He  also  presided  at  the  great  /ete  of  Aug.  10, 
OoL  26, 1856.  This  led  to  war  between  Persia  1798.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public 
and  England,  since  the  latter  government  looked  safety,  H6rault  proposed  many  measures  of 
upon  the  capture  of  Herat  as  a  breach  of  the  great  severity,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
treaty  of  1858.  The  Persians  were  defeated  on  obtaining  for  the  committee  the  power  of  ar- 
severd  occasions,  and  compelled  to  sign  the  resting  wspeeti.  In  Sept  1798,  he  was  sent 
treaty  at  Teheran,  April  14, 1857^y  which  the  on  a  mission  to  Alsace,  whence  he  wrote : 
shah  renounced  dl  his  ddms  on  Herat.  ^  I  have  planted  guillotines  on  my  route,  and 
HfiRAULT,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  find  that  it  has  produced  good  effects."  He 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Languedoo,  bounded  became  however  embroiled  with  his  colleagues, 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Gku^  and  Aveyron,  E.  owing  in  great  part  to  the  enmity  of  Robes- 
by  Gard,  S.  by  Aude  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  pierre,  and  on  a  frivolous  pretence  was  arrested 
W.  by  Aude  and  Tarn ;  area,  2,444  sq.  m. ;  pop.  and  imprisoned.  Finally  (March  81,  1794)  St. 
in  1856, 400,424.  The  surface  is  mountainous  m  Just  accused  him  in  the  convention  of  having 
the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  are  plains,  which  dope  down  oonq>hred  against  the  government  and  of  having 
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protected  the  hM(fr^    After  trial  (April  d)  he  Jeot  existing  in  ifMOCL  though  It  gcohMm  d 

was  oondenmed  to  death  with  Danton,  X>es»  atoms  infinitely  diviuble,  which  therefbre  in 

monlins,  and  others.    While  awaiting  the  hoar  their  nltimate  form  can  fill  no  space  at  aM.  Wa 

€i  ezecntion  he  passed  the  time  in  reading  J.  J.  feel  the  mind  to  he  one,  yet  it  is  oonsdons  of 

KoQssean.     He  had  anticipated  death  hj  the  an  ever-dianging  mnltiplidty  and  diversity  of 

guillotine  for  many  months,  and  finally  met  it  states  and  foeungs.  The  instroment  with  which 

with  indifibrence.  Among  his  hest  works  are  his  Herhart  reconciles  these  contradictions  Is  what 

VuiU  d  Buffon  (Paris,  1786),  and  ThSorie  de  he  terms  reals  {Eealen\  which  resemble  the 

Vambition  (1802),  which  was  written  daring  atoms  of  the  Eleatic  theory  and  the  monads  of 

his  last  impnsonment  Leibnita.    The  real  or  monad  is  the  nltimata 

HERBARIUM,  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  fkct,  which  cannot  be  denied ;  it  is  at  once  ab* 

The  stems  and  leaves  or  the  flowers  are  care-  solnte  being  and  absolate  petition.    A  tiilngi 

folly  pressed  between  sheets  of  paper,  to  one  cf  instead  of  being  simple,  is  composed  of  many  of 

which  they  are  sometimes  glned  or  otherwise  these  separate  and  independent  essences,  which 

aeoored.    The  sheets  are  .often  bonnd  in  book  are  all  abeolntely  the  same.    To  explain,  there* 

form.    In  this  way  large  collections  of  great  fore,  the  varions  charaoteristica  presented  by 

scientific  interest  may  be  preserved  in  small  different  things,  he  introduced  his  doctrine  of 

compass.    Among  the  most  funous  collections  accidental  views,  a  term  borrowed  fhnn  mathe- 

of  this  kind  are,  that  in  the  museum  at  Paris,  matics,  showing  that  though  the  essenoea  remain 

the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna,  that  of  Lin-  the  same  they  may  appear  different  aocordlttg 

nsDus  now  in  London,  and  that  of  tne  British  mu*  to  their  relations^  as  tne  same  line  may  be  ooop 

aeam,  formeriy  belonging  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  sidered  as  radios  or  as  tancent,  and  a  tone  aa 

HEttBART,  JoHANN  Fbibdbich,  a  German  harmonicas  or  discordant.  Matter,  bdng  oom- 
philosopher,  bom  in  Oldenburg,  maj  ^  ITTB,  posed  of  spaceless  monads.  Is  immaterial,  and 
died  in  Qdttingen,  Aug.  14,  1841.  He  was  space  is  therefore  objectively  nnreaL  Hot 
educated  at  Jena,  at  the  age  of  12  was  familiar  though  each  monad  is  a  mathematical  point| 
with  the  systems  of  Wolfand  Kant,  and  after-  expressing  simply  locality  and  no  space,  if  sev- 
ward  studied  the  lectures  of  fichte  with  enthu-  eral  of  ^em  be  brou^t  together  in  the  sama 
siasm,  but  began  to  differ  from  his  new  master  direction,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  line,  and  may 
before  leaving  the  nnivresity.  After  teaching  thus  complete  what  he  terms  an  ^^intelligible 
at  Bern,  where  he  was  intimate  with  Pesta-  space''  in  its  8  directions.  Space,  aa  also  time 
lozzi,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  system  of  and  motion,  only  expresses  a  relation  in  which 
education,  he  went  in  1802  to  G^^ttingen,  where  objects  stand  to  each  other.  The  soul,  is  a 
he  delivered  private  lectures  on  philosophy,  till  monad,  simple,  eternal,  and  indissoluble,  and 
in  1605  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  profes-  Herbart  comlmts  the  p^chologista  who  ascribe 
aor.  In  1809  he  accepted  the  chair  of  philoso-  to  it  various  powers  and  facdties.  The  causes 
phy  at  Kdnigsberg,  wnence  he  was  recalled  in  of  its  different  states  are  the  relations  in  which  it 
1838  to-  GOttingen  with  the  dignities  of  titular  stands  with  other  monads  which  press  against  it 
professor  of  pmlosophy  and  aulic  councillor,  and  try  to  represent  themselves  in  It  fiom  dif- 
which  he  hdd  till  his  death.  He  published  ferent  sides^  consciousness  being  the  sum  of 
the  various  parts  of  his  system  only  at  long  in*  these  representations.  If  the  other  monads  are 
tervals,  and  gradually  became,  the  head  of  a  driven  back  and  work  in  the  darkness  whUe 
aehool  whose  principal  seats  were  at  Gottingen  they  wait  to  miyror  themselves  on  the  consoioua- 
and  Leipsic  His  philosophy  was  a  reaction  ness,  they  are  feelings.  Feeling  becomes  dedra 
against  the  reigning  idealism,  and  contains  at  as  in  its  stru^le  forward  it  be^na  to  aim  at  soo- 
once  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and  Condillac,  the  cess,  and  desire  becomes  will  when  united  with 
monadism  of  Leibnitz,  the  criticism  of  Kant,  the  nope  of  success.  Throughout  this  mechani- 
and  the  mathematical  idealism  of  Bardili,  with  cal  theory  of  the  soul  every  thing  is  caleolated 
proofs  throughout  of  his  own  acuteness  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  atatics.  Thecharao- 
originaUty.  The  basis  of  all  philosophy,  ac-  ter  and  conduct  of  a  man  will  depend  upon  the 
coi^ng  to  him,  is  the  whole  sum  of  the  phe-  constant  reflecticm  in  his  consciousness  of  Acer- 
nomena  that  pass  through  the  human  mind,  the  tain  number  of  monads,  while  others  but  dimly 
whole  mass  of  our  ordinary  convictionsw  These  appear  or  are  stopped  at  the  threshold.  Having 
convictions  involve  the  most  palpable  errors,  thus  completed  the  province  of  theoretical  phi- 
and  are  at  once  refuted  by  the  reason.  It  is  the  losophy,  he  makes  a  transition  to  ibith.  as  the 
task  of  philosophy  to  so  elaborate  and  interpret  ground  of  our  reli^ons  concM>tions,  nearly  iden- 
the  confiicting  ideas  of  experience  and  reason  as  tical  with  that  of  Kant  from  the  pure  to  the  prao- 
to  eliminate  the  contradictions  between  them  and  tical  reason.  His  moral  philosophy  is  ground- 
to  leave  a  clear  view  of  troth.  We  have  8  funda-  ed  entirely  upon  sssthetic  Ju<(sment8.  The 
mental  notions^  viz.,  of  thing,  matter,  and  mind,  principal  disciples  of  Herburt  are  BOer,  Allihn, 
each  of  which  involves  a  separate  contradiction,  Drobisch,  Hartensteio,  StrOmpell,  Exner,  Thilo, 
and  points  to  a  distinct  department  of  metaphy-  Volkmann,  and  Weitz.  His  minor  philosoph- 
rics,  respectively  to  ontology,  synediology,  and  leal  writings,  with  a  biography  by  Hartenatdn, 
eidology.  We  perceive  a  thing  as  a  unity,  were  published  at  Leipsic  (8  vols^  1841-^8^;  his 
though  the  reason  finds  nothing  but  a  collection  complete  works  were  edited  by  Hartenstem  (IS 
<^  properties.  We  contemplate  matter  as  an  ob-  toIs.,  Leipsic,  1850-^02). 
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HXRBELOT,  BABiBiuofT  D^  a  French  orl-  ^q^MUe  (Budhinahmi  Duei»)  in  Beam  Inn^ 

entalirt,  bom  in  Paris,  Dea  4, 1625,  died  there,  lam  (1666) ;  and  the  ^  Life  and  Reign  of  King 

Deo.  8,  1695.    He  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Henry  YIII."  (1672),  whioh  last  is  the  best 

Hebrew,  Arabic,  Srriac,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  known  of  his  works.    His  antobiography  was 

and  twice  visited  Italy  to  obtain   instmotion  printed  by  Horace  Walpole  in  1764. 

from  some  of  the  orientals  who  frequented  HERBERT,  Gbobqb,  an  English  clergyman 

Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Venice.    In  the  last  years  and  poet,  6th  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at 

of  his  life  he  was  professor  of  Syriac  at  the  Montgomery  castle,  Wales,  April  8,  1698,  died 

eolUge  de  Franee,    He  left  seTeral  inedited  in  Bemerton,  England,  in  Feb.  1682.    He  was 

works,  of  which  the  £ibliothique  orientaUy  <m  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Trinity  college, 

di6ti0nnatr0«nti;erM2^e<mtena7it  ^ou^M^i/a»<  Oambridse,  elected  fellow  of  the  coUege  in 

eonnaitre  In  peuplet  de  F  Orient  (foL,  Paris,  1615,  and  in  1619  public  orator,  which  was  in 

1697),  was  published  two  years  after  his  death,  those  days  a  great  honor.    He  did  not  however 

HERBERT,    Edwabd,   Baron  Herbert  of  pass  much  of  his  time  at  Cambridge,  but  was 

Oherbury,  an  English  diplomatist  and  philoeo-  generally,  an   attendant  of  the  court.    King 

gher,  bom  in  MontgomeiT',  Wales,  in  1581,  died  James,  whose  £ivor  he  had  gained  by  an 
I  London,  Aug.  20, 1648.  He  was  married  at  elegant  letter  to  him  in  Latin,  presented  him 
15,  completed  his  education  at  Oxford,  and  in  widi  a  sinecure  office  worth  £120  a  year.  The 
1600  went  to  London,  where  he  was  presented  death  of  two  of  his  most  powerftil  friends, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of  James  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquis  of 
L  he  was  mad^  a  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1608  Hamilton,  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  lung,  in* 
be  went  to  the  continent,  and  visited  France:  dueed  him  to  take  holy  orders.  He  was  made 
In  1610  he  joined  the  English  auxiliaries  in  the  by  Bishop  Williams  prebendary  of  Leighton 
Keth^ands  under  the  command  of  Maurice  of  Bromswold,  or  Layton  Ecdesia,  in  1626.  In 
Hassan,  prince  of  Orange,  and  served  in  the  1680  Gbarles  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
aiege  of  Juliers.  In  1614,  under  the  same  com-  Pembroke,  presented  him  with  the  living  of 
noander,  he  served  in  a  second  campaign  against  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  and  here  he  remain- 
the  Spaniards.  Ho  distinguished  himself  in  these  ed  till  his  death.  As  a  pastor  he  was  most  ex- 
wars  by  great  intrepidity  and  daring.  He  then  empiary  and  zealonsy  and  he  was  generally 
made  a  Journey  to  Italy,  where  the  duke  of  known  as  "  holy  George  Herbert''  His  verses 
Savoy  intrusted  him  with  the  guidance  of  4,000  are  quaint  and  full  of  imagery,  but  with  many 
Langnedoo  Protestants  into  Redmont  He  was  beautiful  thoughts  and  holy  precepts.  They 
arrested  under  the  charge  of  recraiting  for  the  are  of  the  same  school  as  those  of  Quarles  and 
duke^  but  was  soon  set  at  hberty.  In  1616  he  Donne*  George  Herbert  was  the  intimate 
was  appointed  by  Xing  James  ambassador  ex-  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Dr.  Donne,  and 
traordinary  to  France,  to  renew  the  alliance  Lord  Bacon.  Indeed  the  latter,  whose  acquaint- 
between  France  and  Endand.  Very  sensitive  ancehe  made  at  Cambridge,  is  said  to  have  had 
on  all  points  of  honor,  he  involved  himself  in  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judgment  as  to  have 
many  difficulties^  and  especially  offended  the  submitted  his  worka  to  him  before  publishing 
duke  deLuvnes,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  at  whose  them.  Herbert^s  principal  works  are:  *^The 
instigation  he  was  recalled  to  England.  On  the  Temple;  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  l^acula- 
death  of  De  Luynes  (1621)  he  was  sent  again  tions"  (Cambridge,  1681);  !^  Outlandish  Prov- 
to  France,  and  whUe  there  published  his  first  erba,  Sentences,  &c."  (London^ 640) ;  '^  Quad- 
work)  Traetatvs  de  Veritate  (Paris,  1624).  In  ripartit  Devotions"  (1647) ;  ''  The  Priest  to  the 
1625  he  returned  to  England^  and  was  created  Temple,  or  the  Character  of  a  Country  Parson'* 
baron  of  Castle  Island  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  (1647) ;  ^*  Remains,"  prose  writings  (1652).  His 
and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  life  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton, 
the  dnties  of  his  station  and  to  literature.  In  HERBERT,  Henbt  Wiluaic,  an  American 
1620  he  was  elevated  to  the  English  peerage,  author  of  English  birth,  bom  in  London,  April 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Herbert  of  Oherbury.  7,  1807,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  New  York, 
He  was  an  original  thinker,  and,  professing  to  Kav  17,  1858.  From  his  father,  the  Hon. 
put  his  hopes  in  Qod,  he  was  stul  believed  to  and  Rev.  William  Herbert,  dean  of  Manchester, 
be  without  religion;  indeed  he  was  ranked  by  who  was  distinguished  for  extensive  and  varied 
some  am<Hig  materialists  and  atheists.  He  was  leaminf,  he  acquired  a  literary  taste  subsequent- 
attacked  violently  both  for  his  religion  and  his  ly  developed  at  Eton  college,  which  he  entered 
philosophy.  Hobbeswasoneof  themostpow-  at  18  vears  of  age,  and  at  Cains  college, 
erfid  of  his  opponents.  Leland,  in  his  review  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1828. 
of  the  deisticai  writers  of  England  of  the  17th  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1881,  and 
and  18th  centuries,  assigns  to  Lord  Herbert  a  until  1889  was  employed  in  New  York  as 
prominent  place  among  them.  Channing  says  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
nis  deism  has  much  in  common  with  Christian  Huddart.  During  this  time  he  began  to  write 
Unitarianism.  In  the  disturbances  in  the  reign  for  the  public,  and  Arom  1888  to  1836  was  editor 
of  Charles  I.  he  first  sided  with  parliament,  and  of  the  ^*  American  Monthly  Magazine,'^  at  one 
afterward  with  the  king.  Among  his  works,  be-  time  in  connection  with  0.  F.  Hoffman.  In 
side  that  mentioned  aM>ve,  are:  J)e  Beligione  1884  he  published  his  first  historical  noveL 
QeniUium^  Frrorumque  apudeoe  OaueU  (1666) ;  ^*  The  Brothers,  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde,"  followed 
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by  ^  Cromwell  ^  (1 887),  "  Marm&doke  Wjvil  ^  in  1881 .    He  became  member  of  parliament  for 

(1848).  and  '*  The  Roman  Traitor''  (1848).  Dnr-  8oQth  Wilts  in  1882,  and  has  since  continued  to 

ing  this  time  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  an-  represent  that  county  almost  uninterruptedly, 

tbority  on  sporting  matters,  but  wrote  on  a  great  He  seconded  in  1884  a  resolution  for  the  exdn* 

variety  of  subjects,  many  drawn  from  French  sion  of  dissenters  from  theunlTersity  of  Oxford^ 

and  Ibiglish  history,  a  number  of  works  which  and  voted  in  1888  against  the  introduction  or 

ei\joyed  in  their  time  great  popularity.    For  the  ballot,  but  subsequently  became  zealous 

several  years  previous  to  his  death  Mr.  Herbert  in  behalf  of  liberal  mjdasures.    He  advocated  a 

resided  near  Newark,  N.  J.    In  liddition  to  14  modification  of  the  com  laws,  and  in  1841,  on 

novels,  he  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  became 

different  eras  of  history,  and  was  also  a  copious  secretary  at  the  admiralty,  till  Feb.  1845,  when 

translator,  having  made  versions  of  several  he  officiated  as  secretaiy  at  war  with  a  seal 

French  romances,  of  Weiss's  **  Protestant  Re-  in  the  cabinet  till  July,  1846.    He  was  one 

Aigees"  (New  York,  1854),  of  the  *^Prome-  of  the  most  innuential  and  active  supporters  of 

theus"  and  ^'  Agamemnon''  of  wdSschylus,  and  of  Bir  Robert  Peel,  and  several  elaborate  speeches 

poetry  from  French  and  Italian  authors.    His  in  behalf  of  free  trade  attest  his  parhament* 

most  celebrated  and  characteristic  works  were,  ary  ability.     During  Lord  John  Russell's  ad- 

however,  on  sporting,  published  under  the  ministration  (1846''62)  he  sided  with  the  op* 

meudonyme  of  Fnmk  Forester,  namelv:  **  The  position,  and  did  not   resume   his  office  as 

Field  Sports  of  the  United  States  and  British  secretary  at  war  until  Dec.  28, 1852.  under  the 

Provinces'*  (1849),  **  Frank  Forester  and  his  Aberdeen  administration.   In  1855  ne  accepted 

Friends"  (London,  1849),  the  ^^Fish  and  Fish«  the  direction  of  colonial  affiiirs  in  the  cabinet 

ing  of  the  United  States,"  &c.  (New  York,  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but,  along  with  some  other 

1^0),  *^  Young  Sportsman's  Complete  Manual,''  members  of  the  Peelite  party,  he  resigned  after 

^  The  Horse  and  Horsemanship  of  the  United  a  few  weeks,  on  account  of  the  appointment 

States  and  British  IVovinces  of  North  Amer-  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 

ica'^    f2  vols.    4to.,   1857),   and  '*  American  army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was  considered 

Game.''  Mr.  Herbert  also  edited  various  works,  as  implying  a  censure  on  the  administration  of 

and  was  a  versatile  contributor  to  the  leading  Lord  Aberaeen.    In  1857  he  voted  against  the 

literary  magannes  and  journals  of  the  country.  Ohinese  war  and  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the 

As  a  writer  on  field  sports  he  was  the  first  in  elective  franchise.    In  June,  1859,  he  resumed 

America  to  give  prominence  to  a  department  his  place  in  the  new  Palmerston  cabinet  as  se^ 

of  literature  which  has  of  late  years  become  retatj  at  war.    He  married  in  1846  the  only 

both  copious  and  popular.  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ashe  L  Oourt,  by  whom 

H£R6eRT,  Johk  Roobrs,  an  English  his-  he  has  many  children, 

torical  painter,  bom  in  Maldon,  Essex,  Jan.  28,  HERBERT,  Sib  Thomas,  an  English  travel- 

1810.    He  became  a  student  in  the  royal  acad-  ler  and  author,  bom  in  York  about  1606,  died 

emy  while  a  boy,  and  before  the  age  of  24  had  there  in  1682.    He  studied  at  Oxford  and  0am- 

ac^uired  considerable  reputation  as  a  portrait  bridge,  and  in  1626  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore 

pamter.    Among  his  sitters  was  the  princess  Ootton  on  his  embassy  to  Persia.  Heretumedto 

Victoria.     He  afterward  devoted  himself  to  England  in  4  vears,  after  having  visited  Persia, 

works  of  history  and  genre,  and  distinguished  northern  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  in 

himself  by  a  careftilness  of  finish  and  an  accuracy  1684  published  a  work  entitled  **  Some  Yeares 

and  signincance  of  detail  which  the  pre-Raph-  Travels  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Asia,  especial- 

aelites  have  since  more  fiilly  developed.    About  ly  the  Territories  of  the  Persian  Monarchy,"  Ac. 

1889  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Oath-  In  the  civil  war  Herbert  took  the  side  of  l^e 

olic  church,  and  during  the  next  few  years  gave  vwrliament,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of 

his  attention  in  a  sreat  measure  to  reli^ous  Haiifax,  and  was  sent  by  parliament  among  the 

subjects.    Latterly  he  has  been  almost  exdu-  deputies  to  Newcastle  to  receive  the  king  from 

sively  employed  on  the  decoration  of  the  new  the  Scotch.    Oharles  was  so  won  by  his  kind 

houses  of  parliament,  for  which  he  has  famished  and  courteous  behavior,  that,  though  he  was  a 

several  cartoons,  illustrating  the  story  of  King  Presbyterian,  he  retained  him  to  the  last,  after 

Lear,  and  a  series  of  9  scriptural  subjects.    In  his  other  attendants  had  been  dismissed.    Her- 

1846  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  bert,  for  his  services  to  the  king,  was  rewarded 

academy.  by  Oharles  H.  with  the  title  of  baronet.    To- 

HERBEBT,  Sronxr,  an  English  statesman,  gether  with  some  others,  he  wrote  the  Tkre* 

born  in  Richmond,  near  London,  Sept.  16, 1810.  nodia  Carolina,  an  account  of  the  last  two  years 

His  father  was  the  11th  earl  of  Pembroke^is  of  the  life  of  King  Oharles  I.  (1678,  reprinted 

mother  the  only  daughter  of  Oount  Simon  Wo*  in  1818). 

ronzofl;  a  Russian  nobleman;   and  his  eldest  HERBERT,  Wiluam,  8d  earl  of  Pembroke, 

brother  is  the  present  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  an  English  poet,  bom  in  Wilton,  Wiltshire,  April 

wife,  the  princess  Octayia  Spinelli,  daughter  of  8,  1580,  died  in  London,  April  10,  1680.    He 

the  duke  of  Laurino  and  widow  of  the  Sicilian  was  a  chancellor  of  the  tmiversity  of  Oxford,  a 

prince  Buttera  de  Rubari,  died  childless  in  1857.  knight  of  the  garter,  for  some  time  governor  of 

Sidney  Herbert  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Portsmoutib,  and  lora  chamberlain  of  the  royal 

Oriel  eoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  household,  a  oontributor  to  the  Bodleian  library 
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of  Yaloable  Greek  MSS.,  and  gave  fais  name  to  and  the  oonit  of  the  house  was  fiut  filling  with- 

Pembroke  college,  Oicford.   He  wrote  poems  of  cinders.    Retreatinff  to  the  shore  in  the  intense 

litUe  merits  and  some  of  a  licentious  character ;  darkness,  protected  by  pillows  npon  their  heads, 

but  great  interest  is  attached  to  his  name  on  ao*  ther  found  the  sea  too  tempestaous  for  them  to 

oonnt  of  the  sopposition  of  recent  inanirers  that  embark.    Plin  j  then  laid  nimseif  npon  a  sail 

he  was  the  W.  H.  of  Shakespeare^s  sonnets,  on  the  shore,  and  his  companions  fled  before  the 

Herbert,  whose  character  is  admirably  drawn  snlphnrons  flames.    Here  his  body  was  found  8 

by  Glarendon  in  his  ^^  History  of  the  Rebellion,'*  days  afterward.    Preyious  to  this  eruption  of 

was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  a  noble  and  gallant  YeaQTins  the  only  cTidence  of  the  mountain 

character,  though  of  a  licentious  mode  of  life,  being  yoloanio  was  in  the  ancient  lavas  around 

Hallam,  in  his  **  History  of  the  literature  of  it.    For  ages  it  had  been  quiet,  and  its  fertQe 

Europe,"  favors  the  belief  that  he  really  was  slopes,  as  recorded  in  the  epigram  of  Hartial, 

the  idolized  friend  of  the  great  English  drama-  were  clothed  with  flourishing  vineyards.    The 

tist,  although  he  admits  the  fact  is  not  proved,  showers  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  continued 

HERBERT,  Wiluam,  an  Enfflish  clergyman  for  8  days  and  nights,  accompanied  with  fre* 

and  author^  born  in  1778^  died  in  1847.    He  quent  torrents  of  rain ;  and  when  quiet  was 

was  the  3d  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Oarnarvon,  and  restored,  the  cities  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 

a  graduate  of  Oxford,  practised  for  some  time  at  and  Stabiss  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  wide* 

doctors'  conunons,  was  a  member  of  the  house  spread  desolation  no  landmarks  remained  by 

of  commons,  afterward  took  orders,  and  in  1840  whidi  to  flx  their  sites.     By  later  ernptions 

became  dean  of  Manchester.     He  was  one  of  currents  of  lava  have  added  beds  of  solid  rocky 

the  earliest  contributors  to  the  ^  Edinburgh  Re-  materials  to  the  accumulations  over  Hercula- 

view,"  and  his  editorial  and  originallaborscom'*  nenm,  burying  the  city,  as  was  ascertained  in 

Erised  a  wide  range  of  literary  activity.  Among  the  last  century,  to  the  depth  of  80  to  1 12  feet, 
is  most  noted  works  are  a  series  of  transla-  Sir  William  Hamilton  states  in  the  ^'Philosophi- 
tions  from  the  None,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu*  cal  Transactions,"  vol.  Izi.,  that  there  appear  to 
guese,  German,  Danish,  &c. ;  ^^Helga,"  an  origt-  have  been  6  subsequent  overflows,  principally 
nal  poem  founded  on  Scandinavian  history  and  of  melted  lava,  and  that  sufficient  time  elapsed 
manners;  and  lastly  his  celebrated  poem  on  At*  after  each  for  the  formation  of  a  soil,  which 
tila,  which  was  highly  eulogized  by  his  friend  may  still  be  observed  between  the  layers  of 
Henry  Hallam,  and  pronounced  by  an  Edinburgh  lava  where  a  section  of  these  is  exposed  to  view, 
reviewer  one  of  the  most  Miltonian  poems  of  The  ejected  matters  which  first  buried  the  city 
the  last  20  years.  This  poem  is  included  in  his  and  mled  the  houses  were  volcanic  ashes  or 
miscj^aneousworks  (8  vols.,  London,  18d8-'42).  dust,  pumice  stones,  and  cinders,  which  when 
HEROULANEUM,  an  ancient  dty  of  south-  a^omerated  together  in  masses  constitute  the 
ern  Italy,  about  5  m.  S.  E.  from  Naples,  sup-  tufa  of  the  Italians,  used  by  them  as  a  build- 
posed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi,  and  ing  stone.  It  is  by  these  matters  only  that  Pom- 
mhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Pelasgic,  Oscan,  peii  has  remained  covered,  the  later  flows  of 
and  Greek  descent.  Delightfully  situated  upon  lava  not  having  reached  the  locality.  Thethick- 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  ness  of  its  covering  consequently  hardly  exceeds 
the  town  was  a  place  of  resort  for  many  wealthy  15  to  20  feet.  Had  melted  lavas  flowed  first 
Romans ;  but  it  was  of  no  special  oommercial  through  these  cities,  all  vestige  of  them  would 
importance.  In  A.  D.  68  there  occurred  a  ter-  probably  have  been  irrevocably  lost ;  but  the 
rible  earthquake,  which  nearly  destroyed  this  layer  of  tufa  has  served  to  preserve  the  objecta 
and  the  neighboring  city  of  Pompeii,  a  notice  it  covered  ft*om  the  destructive  efiects  of  the 
of  which  was  recorded  by  the  historians  of  that  subsequent  fiery  currents.  The  materials  of  the 
period.  But  in  the  accounts  of  the  greater  tufa,  Sir  William  Hamilton  supposes,  were  chiefly 
catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  these  cities  16  carried  in  as  a  stream  of  liquid  mud ;  and  this 
years  afterward,  no  allusion  is  made  to  them,  in  hardening  retained  the  impressions  of  the  ob- 
and  in  subsequent  writings  no  mention  is  made  jects  it  engulfed  as  perfectly  as  if  these  had  been 
of  thev  former  existence.  The  younger  Pliny  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris.  The  modern  discovery 
in  two  letters  to  Tacitus  described  the  sua-  of  Herculaneum  resulted  ft'om  the  digging  of  a 
den  appearance  of  a  cloud  which  rose  in  the  well  in  the  year  1709.  Ancient  works  of  art 
afternoon  of  Au*.  24,  A.  D.  79,  over  Vesuvius,  were  brought  to  light,  but  the  Neapolitan  gov- 
shooting  upward  to  a  ^at  height  and  spread-  emment  finally  prohibited  further  explorations, 
in^  out  at  top  like  a  pine  tree ;  and  succeeding  In  1788  they  were  recommenced,  and  have 
this  appearance  the  precipitation  of  showers  of  since  been  prosecuted  at  intervals.  The  area 
ashes  and  cinders,  which  filled  the  atmosphere,  examined  is  estimated  not  to  exceed  600 
producing  intense  darkness  that  continued  to  yards  in  length  by  800  in  breadth ;  and  por- 
the  8d  day.  His  nnde  the  elder  Pliny,  admi-  tions  once  excavated  are  again  filled  in  with 
nl  of  the  fleet  at  Hisenum,  entered  his  vessel  rubbish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  raising  this 
and  ordered  the  others  to  proceed  to  the  assist-  to  the  surface.  Underground  passages  like 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  along  the  shore.  He  thoseof  a  mine  have  been  opened  ^ong  some  of 
reached  Stabice^  the  hot  cinders  falling  on  the  the  streets,  and  private  and  public  buildinas 
decks  of  the  ships,  and  entered  the  house  of  his  have  been  explored  and  partially  uncovered, 
friend  Pompianna.  ilames  were  raging  around,  without  however  expoaing  them  to  the  light 
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of  dftj.  A  large  and  higbly  ornamentod  the*  fhe  manQsoripts,  and  in  1821  he  famished  a 
atre,  eapable  of  seating  aboat  8,000  per8<mB,  its  paper  in  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions''  pre- 
walls  highly  decorated,  and  its  floors  and  pil-  senting  the  results  of  his  investigations.  He 
lara  constmoted  of  different  colored  marbles,  saw  no  evidence  in  the  charred  condition  of 
is  the  most  important  building  discovered..  A  the  manuscripts  of  their  having  been  acted  npon 
basilica  standing  near  by  contained  the  largest  bj  great  heat ;  bat  rather  referred  this  condi- 
pieces  of  painting,  copies  of  which  have  l^en  tion  to  the  effect  of  the  slow  and  long  continaed 
engraved,  together  with  representations  of  nn-  process  of  decomposition.  Those  which  had 
merons  objeds  of  interest  found  in  the  ruins,  in  become  black  he  thought  had  been  exposed  to 
the  work  prepared  by  order  of  the  king  of  the  moisture;  and  some, which  also  contained  earthy 
Two  Sicilies,  entitiied  Antichita  di  JSroolano  (9  matter,  he  supposed  had  been  long  acted  upon 
vols.  imp.  foL,  Nq>les,  1767-92).  The  streets  by  warm  water  which  held  earthy  substances 
of  the  citv  are  found  to  be  paved  with  lava,  as  in  suspension,  and  which  dissolved  and  dis* 
are  now  the  streets  of  Naples.  One  was  more  persed  the  ink  and  the  soluble  starch  and  ffluten 
than  80  feet  wide,  and  furnished  with  raised  used  in  preparing  the  papyrus.  Though  the 
sidewalks.  The  houses  were  generally  small  wood  in  the  houses  was  converted  into  charcoal, 
and  of  irregular  shape,  bailt  of  brick,  and  only  and  the  papyrus  was  sometimes  mere  white 
one  fltory  high.  Tne  walls  were  frequently  ashes,  the  colors  upon  the  frescoed  walls  were 
found  to  be  cracked,  and  some  had  been  braced  fresh  and  unii^urea,  indicating  that  these  could 
up  with  props,  no  doubt  in  conseqaence  of  the  not  have  been  subjected  to  a  high  degree  of 
earthquake  which  had  seriously  damaged  the  heat.  He  succeeded  in  partially  unrolling  a 
town  16  years  previous  to  its  final  destruction,  few  more  manuscripts. — The  works  of  art  taken 
The  -various  relics  obtained  were  first  deposited  from  the  ruins,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Museo 
in  the  royal  museum  at  Bortici,  and  afterward  Borbonico,  comprise  a  great  variety  of  stataea 
were  removed  to  the  Huseo  Borbonico  at  and  bronze  busts,  and  ornamental  articles  of 
Naples.  A  collection  of  manuscripts  nearly  ftimiture,  some  of  which,  as  the  candelabra^ 
2,000  in  number  excited  great  interest,  in  the  lamps,  vessels  of  sacrifice,  4^,  are  admirably 
hope  that  amonf  them  might  be  found  some  of  execnted,  and  evince  a  highly  cultivated  taste 
the  lost  works  of  the  great  classic  writers.  They  in  the  arts  of  desi^  Biooms  are  filled  with 
were  in  the  form  of  roUs  of  papyrus,  some  upon  instruments  of  vanous  kinds,  musical,  sur^^ 
a  stick  which  had  become  converted  into  chaiv  oal,  and  those  belonging  to  the  toilet  and  em- 
coal;  and  the  substance  of  the  paper  was  in  ployed  for  domestic  purposes.  There  are  mir- 
many  instances  so  changed  that  it  resembled  a  rors  of  poUshed  metal,  colored  glasses  imitating 
sort  of  skeleton  of  a  le^  holding  together  the  precious  stones,  and  cookinff  ntensils  of  great 
mixed  earthy  and  carbonaceous  matter.  Jn  variety,  among  them  pans  of  copper  lined  with 
many  the  substance  which  composed  the  letters  silver.  Even  the  eatables  themselves  are  re- 
appeared to  have  been  removed  from  its  place  cognized  in  their  charred  remains.  The  best 
tiA  gathered  in  the  folds  in  spoto  and  lines  of  tiie  of  the  fresco  paintings  have  been  ingeniously 
finest  charcoaL  The  imrolling*and  deciphering  removed  from  the  stncooed  walls,  and  are  now 
of  the  most  perfect  of  these  manuscripts  was  a  preserved  nnder  glass.  Their  colors  are  still 
task  demanding  the  greatest  patience  and  inge-  bright,  though  after  exposure  to  the  air  they 
nui<y.  It  was  undertaken  alxmt  the  middle  of  lose  in  part  the  brilliancy  they  exhibited  when 
the  last  century  by  a  skilM  copyist,  Antonio  first  imcovered.  They  are  chiefly  of  mytholo- 
Piaggi,  who  a&r  long  continued  application  gical  subjects,  and  are  readily  understood  by 
succeeded  in  transferring  to  paper  fiftcsmiiles  of  those  fEumliar  with  Grecian  history  and  myth- 
many  of  the  manuscripts.  The  Neapolitan  ology. — ^Among  the  various  works  on  the  sab- 
government  did  not  make  public  the  nature  of  ject  are  those  of  David,  AntiquitU  d^HereuUh 
any  <^  the  manuscripts  for  40  years.  Thev  n^flftfl2  vols., Paris,  1780-1808);  Puranesi,il9i- 
then  published  in  1798  a  specimen,  which  <i^J£«£rjS»V9u2aneu«n  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1804-^0]); 
provea  to  be  a  dull  treatise  on  music  by  Philo-  B.  Walpole  and  W.  Drummond,  Herculan&Mia 
damns,  an  Epicurean,  showing  the  injnrions  in-  (London,  1810)  ;  and  a  very  complete  work  by 
fluence  of  t&  art,  and  the  importance  of  dis-  Wilhehn  Zahn,  Die  Mehdmten  OrnamenU  una 
oouraging  it.  The  prince  of  Wales,  afterward  fnerht&rdiifsten  0emiUd6au$P<nnp^^EwrcuUh 
George  I V .,  took  great  interest  in  the  invest!-  neum  imd  StafnA  (Berlin,  1828). 
ntion  of  these  manuscripts.  His  chaplam,  the  HEBOULANO  D£  OABYALHO,  AuBsslv- 
Bev.  John  Hayter,  was  occupied  at  Naples  from  dbo,  a  Portuguese  writer  and  poet,  bom  in 
1802  to  1806  in  producing  facsimiles  of  them.  Guimaraens  in  1796.  He  was  sent  to  study  at 
Oopies  of  94  were  sent  to  the  prince,  and  were  Paris,  where  he  distingaished  himself  b^  his 
by  him  presented  to  the  nniversity  of  Oxford ;  knowledge  of  European  limguages  and  literar 
and  in  1824-^6  two  vohmies  were  published  at  tare.  He  identified  himself  soon  after  return.* 
Oxford  of  these  original  treatises,  in  Greek  as  ing  to  Porti^  with  the  revolutionary  party, 
they  were  found  with  all  their  imperfections,  and  took  an  active  part  in  1820  in  the  popular 
The  essays  are  on  various  sabjects,  many  very  movement  at  Oporto  which  resulted  in  the 
abort,  and  none  possess  extraordmary  merit,  proclamation  of  a  constitutional  government  In 
In^  1818  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  sent  by  the  1826  he  pubUdied  a  strange  politico-religiotti 
prinoe  of  Wales  to  Naples  to  experiment  npon  poem,  A  vo§  deprophUtki  in  which,  in  a  sort  of 
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Apooalyptio  vidon,  be  Bet  forth  the  sofferings  killed  them  with  his  arrows  as  they  attempted 
of  his  coantry,  then  distracted  hy  civil  war.  to  fly  away.  7.  The  capture  of  the  Cretan  bull. 
This  was  followed  in  1882  by  A  harpa  do  erenUj  This  bull  was  a  sacriflcial  gift  from  Neptune  to 
a  collection  of  lesser  lyrics.  He  also  wrote  a  Minos;  but  as  Minos  neglected  to  saerince  him, 
noTel,  Burieh,  a6d  Hutoria  de  Portugal  (Lis-  Neptune  oaosed  the  bull  to  go  mad,  and  to  make 
bon,  1848-^52).  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted  great  havoc  in  Crete.  Hercules  was  command- 
himselfto  the  publication  of  a  series  of  romances  ed  to  catch  him,  and  bring  him  to  Myoena). 
in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  illustrating  He  did  so,  but  then  set  the  animal  free,  to  tl)e 
passages  in  the  history  of  Portugal.  great  terror  of  Greece.  8.  The  abduction  of 
HERCULES  (Gr.  'HpcucXi^Of  the  most  re-  tixe  mares  of  Diomedes,  a  Thracian  prince  who 
nowned  of  the  mythical  heroes  of  antiquity,  fed  his  mares  with  human  flesh.  £urystheu8 
son  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena^  the  granddaughter  sent  Hercules  to  bring  them  to  him.  Hercules 
of  Perseus.  He  was  destined  by  Jupiter  to  oo-  had  conducted  them  to  the  sea  coast,  when  he 
cupy  the  throne  of  Perseus,  but  by  tnecontriv-  was  overtaken  and  attacked.  Having  van- 
ance  of  Juno  was  superseded  by  Enrystheus,  the  quished  the  Thracians,  and  slain  Diomedes,  he 
grandson  of  thathero.  His  supernatural  strength  cast  his  body  to  the  mares,  which  became  tame 
rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  to  Eurystheus,  after  eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  Hercu- 
who  imposed  on  him  a  series  of  enterprises  les  then  embarked  with  them,  and  brought 
which  no  mere  mortal  could  have  accomplished,  them  to  Eurystheus.  9.  The  seizure  of  the 
These  enterprises  are  generally  termed  the  girdle  of  Hippolyte,  oneen  of  the  Amazons, 
twelve  labors  of  Hercules.  They  were  the  which  she  had  receivea  from  Mars.  Hercules 
following :  1.  The  fight  with  the  Kemean  lion,  set  sail  from  Pdoponnesus  and  landed  at  The- 
The  valley  of  Nemea,  between  Cleones  and  miscyra,  where  he  was  hospitably  entertuned 
Fhlius,  was  infested  by  a  monstrous  lion.  Her-  by  Hippolyte,  who  promised  him  the  girdle, 
cules  blocked  up  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  But  the  maLignity  of  Juno  rousing  the  Amazons 
den,  entered  it  by  the  other,  strangled  the  lion,  against  him,  he,  deeming  the  queen  a  party  to 
and  brought  the  carcass  to  Eurystheus.  2.  The  the  conspiracy,  sle  w  her,  possessed  himsdf  of  her 
fight  with  the  Lemtean  hydra.  In  the  district  girdlei  and  arrived  with  it  in  safety  at  Mycenie. 
of  LernsB,  near  Argos,  dwelt  a  huge  hydra  hav-  10.  Tne  capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryones,  a 
ing  9  heads,  the  middle  one  immortal.  Euiys-  monster  who  lived  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  and 
theus  desired  the  death  of  this  monster,  and  who  had  a  herd  of  red  oxen  which  fed  with 
Hercules,  having  roused  the  hydra  from  his  those  of  Helios,  and  were  guarded  by  the  giant 
lair,  cut  off  its  heads,  but  in  place  of  every  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus. 
head  cut  off  two  new  ones  sprung  up.  With  Erythia  was  in  the  ocean  far  to  the  west,  and 
the  as^tance  of  his  servant  lolaus,  nowever,  in  his  journey  to  it  Hercules  erected  the  pillars 
he  burned  the  mortal  heads  of  the  monster,  of  Calpe  and  Abyla  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe 
and  buried  the  immortal  one  under  a  rock.  8.  and  Libya,  hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This  ani-  He  killed  Orthrus,  Eurytion,  and  Geryones, 
roal  haa  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet,  and  was  and  carried  off  (he  oxen,  which,  after  overoom- 
of  surpassing  swiftness.  Hercules  was  ordered  ing  the  efforts  of  gods  and  men  to  deprive  him 
to  bring  it  alive  to  Mycense.  For  a  whole  year  of  them,  he  brought  at  length  to  Eurystheus. 
he  pursued  it  in  vain.  It  fied  to  Mt.  Artemisi-  11.  The  getting  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hee> 
nm  in  Argolis,  and  thence  back  to  Arcadia.  At  perides.  These  apples  had  been  presented  by 
length,  weary  of  pursuing,  the  hero  discharged  Terra  to  Juno,  by  whom  they  had  been  intrust- 
an  arrow  at  it,  which,  by  wounding  the  animal,  ed  to  tiie  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and  the 
enabled  him  to  catch  it,  and  carry  it  to  Myoen».  dragon  Ladon,  in  some  remote  region  of  tlie 
4..  The  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian  boar.  This  west.  Hercules,  with  the  aid  of  AUas,  obtained 
boar  had  descended  from  Mt.  Erymanthus  into  the  golden  apples,  which  on  his  return  he  gave 
Psophis,  and  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  to  Eurystheus.  12.  The  seizure  of  Cerberus, 
him  alive  to  Eurystheus.  ^  He  chased  the  brute  the  dog  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades, 
through  the  deep  snow  till,  having  tired  him  On  arriving  in  Hades,  Hercides  asked  per- 
down,  he  caught  him  in  a  net  5.  The  cleans-  mission  of  Pluto  to  take  Cerberus,  and  the  god 
in^  of  the  Augean  stables.  Augeas,  king  of  yielded  his  assent,  provided  he  could  do  so  with* 
Elis,  had  a  herd  of  8,000  oxen,  whose  stalls  out  having  recourse  to  arms.  Hercules  agreed 
had  not  been  cleansed  for  80  years.  Enrystheus  to  the  condition,  and,  seizing  Cerberus,  he  bore 
commanded  Hercules  to  clean  them  in  one  day,  him,  notwithstanding  his  fierceness,  to  the  up- 
deeming  such  a  thing  impossible.  Hercules,  per  world,  showed  him  to  Eurystheus,  and  im- 
however,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it  by  turn-  mediately  after  carried  the  monster  back  to 
ing  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  Hadea — ^In  the  original  legends  concerning 
stables.  6.  The  destruction  of  the  Stympha*  Hercules  he  figures  as  a  mighty  chieftain,  who 
Han  birds,  an  innumerable  swarm  of  voracious  subdues  Troy  and  wages  sucoessful  war  against 
creatures,  whose  claws,  wings^  and  beaks  were  Areos  and  Lacedasmon ;  who  de^rones  princes, 
•of  brass^who  used  their  feathers  as  arrows,  and  and  gives  away  kingdoms  and  sceptres.  The 
who  fea  upon  human  flesh.  They  had  taken  worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  especially  among 
refbge  in  a  lake  near  St^^phalus,  whence  Her-  the  Dorians ;  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  were 
Qoles  startled  them  with  a  rattle,  and  then  chiefly  bulls,  boars^  rams,  and  lambs.    He  was 
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also  worsbipped  ct  Rome,  and  ia  many  other  passed  the  renudnder  of  his  life,  in  associatloii 

parts  of  the  ancient  world.    In  works  of  art  he  with  the  leading  minds  in  that  most,  brilliant 

is  represented  in  all  the  varions  staffes  of  life,  period  of  German  literature,  and  ocoapied  witli 

from  infancy  to  death ;  bat  whether  he  appears  constant  labors  in  theology,  poetry,  and  history, 

as  a  child,  a  hero,  or  a  celestial,  his  character  is  As  a  theologian  he  oodperated  with  Lessing  m 

always  that  of  supernatural  strength  and  energy,  opposing  the  despotism  of  the  letter  and  of 

HERCULES,  PiLLABS  ov  (Lat  ChlumnaHer^  dogmas,  and  brouffht  the  instincts  of  piety  and 

culU),    See  Gibbaltab.  of  poetic  fancy,  Olustrated  by  a  wide  erudition, 

HERO  YNIA  SILYA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  rather  than  the  dialectics  of  the  schook,  to  bear 
forest  of  Germany,  ooyering  a  mountain  ranse  upon  the  questions  of  religion.  This  tendency 
whose  position  and  extent  are  very  differently  appears  in  hia  OeUt  der  Eebrduehen  Poette 
described  by  various  writers.  It  probably  com-  (Dessau,  1782 ;  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
prised  the  whole  mountain  system  of  southern  James  Marsh,  S  toIs.,  Buriington,  1888),  in 
and  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources  which  he  treats  the  Hebrew  writings  as  pro- 
of the  Danube  to  TransylTania,  and  thus  indud-  dnctions  at  once  of  primitive  poetry  and  of  reU* 
ing  the  Hartz,  which  seems  to  have  retained  a  gious  inspiration.  *^  Herder  is  one  of  the  new 
trace  of  the  ancient  name.  The  term  Hercynian  race  of  theologiana,'*  said  Schldzer,  *'*•  one  of  l^e 
forest  was  afterward  restricted  to  the  range  witty,  gallantgentleroen,  to  whom  ponnlar  songs, 
which  encircles  Bohemia.  which  are  heard  in  the  streets  ana  fish  mar- 

HERDER,  JoHAmr  Gottpbixd  voir,  one  of  kets,  are  as  interesting  as  dogmatios.**  Along 
the  most  comprehensive  thinkers  and  versatile  with  his  own  lyrical  poems,  he  translated  many 
anihors  of  Germany,  bom  in  Mohmngen,  Auff.  legends  and  songs  from  Arabian,  Indian,  ItaliaUi 
25,  1744,  died  in  Weimar,  Dec.  18, 1808.  He  Spanish,  and  ancient  German  poets,  among 
was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  chorister,  which  were  the  Spanish  romances  of  the  Oia 
who  allowed  him  in  childhood  to  read  only  his  White  English,  French,  or  Gre^  tendendes 
Bible  and  hymn  book.  His  reserved  and  pen-  were  pervading  German  literature,  he  exerted  a 
sive  habits  attracted  the  notice  of  a  clergyman  cosmopolitan  influence  by  a  recognition  of  the 
named  Trescho,  whose  amanuensis  he  became,  poetry  of  all  times  and  peoples,  and  espedaUy 
and  under  whom  he  made  wonderful  prog-  a  Obristiau  and  national  influence  by  snowing 
ress  in  study  and  various  reading.  At  the  age  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  the 
of  18  his  philosophical  and  literary  erudition  mediasva)  German  poems.  His  most  important 
gained  him  the  friendship  of  a  Russian  physi-  work  is  the  unfinished  Ideen  Mur  PhitotopkU 
cian,  who  sent  him  to  Kdnigsberg,  whence  he  der  CftKhiehU  der  Meneekheit  (4  vols.,  Riga, 
was  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  lecturer  on  1784-^91 ;  translated  into  En^ish  by  T.  Church- 
surgery.  He,  however,  renounced  his  intended  ill,  under  the  title  of  **  Outlines  of  a  Philo* 
profession  after  witnessing  a  single  operation,  sophy  of  the  History  of  Man,'^  (8vo.,  LondonX 
devoted  himself  to  theology,  and  under  the  in-  which  to  one  of  the  prindpal  and  standard 
flnence  eepecially  of  Kant  and  Hamann  extended  treatises  on  the  subject.  He  traces  the  course 
his  knowledge,  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  of  humanity  as  of  an  individual  placed  on  the 
seal,  in  the  whole  domain  of  art,  science,  liter-  earth  by  an  unseen  hand,  changing  its  forms 
atare,  and  history.  In  1765  he  became  a  preach-  and  objects  as  it  passes  from  counUy  to  Conn- 
er at  Riga,  and,  previously  noted  for  an  almost  try  and  from  age  to  age.  protesting  everywhere 
misauthropic  silence  and  gravity,  the  fervor  and  against  the  finite  worla  which  enchaina  it, 
power  of  his  discourses  quidcly  made  him  an  ob-  seeking  the  triumph  of  the  infinite,  the  victory 
Ject  of  general  enthusiasm.  aSBFragmenteHiber  of  the  soul,  tending  in  spite  of  detours  and 
die  neuere  deuteohs  Literatur  (1767),  and  his  through  a  series  of  revolutions  to  dvilizatioii, 
EHtieehe  WdXder  (1769),  were  manifestoes  and  preparins  for  the  blossoming  of  lifo  In 
against  the  artificial  spirit  and  literature  of  his  another  world.  His  nnmerous  writings  were 
are,  as  compared  with  the  grander  inspirations  collected  in  45  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1806-^20),  and 
of  the  early  Orient  and  of  ancient  Greece.  In  in  60  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1827-80).  A  monument 
1769  he  resiffned  his  pastorate  and  an  office  of  with  the  insoripdon  Lickt^  lAebe^  Leben^  was 
instructor  which  he  held  in  eonnection  with  it,  erected  to  his  memory  by  Charles  Augustus  at 
in  order  to  travel  in  Germany,  Fh&nce,  and  Italy.  Weimar  in  1819.  His  biographv  by  hi^  son  E. 
At  Strasbourg  he  was  intimately  associated  with  G.  von  Herder  appeared  at  Erlangen  (6  vols., 
Groethe.  who  acknowledges  the  magical  infiuence  1846-'71.  N.  L.  Frothingham  has  translatea 
which  his  writings  exerted  on  him.  In  1771  he  some  of  his jpoems  into  English, 
was  called  as  court  preacher  to  Baokeburg,  HEREDITAMENTS,  in  law,  whatever  may 
where  he  remidned  till  in  1776  he  received  the  be  inherited.  This  meant,  strictly  and  formerly, 
appointments  of  court  preacher  and  member  of  only  real  estate{  or  land  and  things  affixed  to 
the  consistory  at  Weimar.  Bv  his  JlUeete  Ur-  the  land ;  but  it  now  seems  to  be  extended  over 
hunde  dee  meneehliehen  Oe$ehleeht$  (1774)  he  some  personals.  (See  Hxnz.) 
had  already  given  a  new  impulse  to  theology  by  HEREFORD,  a  parliamentary  and  munidpal 
seeking  poetic  sentiments  in  religions  traditions,  borough  and  episcopal  city  of  England,  coital 
and  bv  tracing  in  the  primitive  world  the  sub-  of  Herefordshire,- on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Wye, 
lime  instincts  of  human  nature  and  the  fore-  here  croraed  by  a  bridge  of  6  arches,  distant  by 
ahadowings  ci  human  destiny.    At  Wdmar  he  the  Great  Western  raUway  and  its  branchea  IZt 
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m.  from  London,  lOH  ^m  Lirerpool,  and  49  $3dj  tobool  of  philosophy,  as  the  Feripateftioai 

from  Bristol ;  pop.  in  1861, 12,108.    The  prin*  any  seet^  as  that  of  the  Saddnoees  or  the  Pluiii- 

cigal  bnilding  is  the  cathedral,  refonnded  in  sees,  or  any  religion,  as  for  instance  Christiani- 

1070,  and  now  (1869)  in  process  of  restoration,  ty  itself  was  designated  as  a  heresy;  bnt  this 

of  early  Norman  •architectare,  ornoifbrm  in  was  modified  at  an  early  date,  since  in  the  only 

shape,  with  a  frontage  of  826  and  a  breadth  of  passa^^  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  word 

110  feet.    The  west  front  fell  in  1786,  and  was  heretic  occurs  it  is  nsed  as  a  term  of  reproach 

rebnilt  in  an  inoongmons  style  which  destroys  (Tit  iii.  10).    Adherents  of  a  schismatic  sect^ 

the  effect    It  possesses  many  fine  monuments^  or  those  who  hold  or  teach  doctrines  contrary 

some  as  old  as  the  11th  centary,  and  has  at>  to  the  established  religions  &ith,  are  herotics. 

tached  to  it  a  chapter  house,  Lady  chapel,  clois-  Aoc<Hding  to  BossnetAi  heretic  is  one  who  fol* 

ters,  and  a  library  containing  valuable  M88.,  lows  his  own  indepenaent  views,  as  contradis- 

among  them  WycUffe's  Bible,  also  a  map  of  the  tinguished  from  ^^  a  Catholic  who  follows  with* 

world,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  in  exist-  out  hesitation  the  opinion  of  the  universal 

ence.   Hereford  is  noted  for  its  ancient  charities,  church.'^  From  a  historical  point  of  view,  it 

among  which  are  11  hospitals,  or  almshouses,  appears  that  in  every  religion  different  social 

which  distribute  money  aifd  bread.    The  mann-  conditions  have  produced  sects  bearing  a  cer- 

fru^tures  are  not  important;  they  consist  of  tain  mutual  likeness,  and  tolerated  by  each 

gloves,  once  the  stifle  industry,  hats,  flannels,  other.    In  addition  to  these^  there  are  usually 

leather,  and  cutlery.    Iron  works  have  been  es-  certain  other  sects  or  individuals  whose  views 

tablished  since  the  opening  of  the  railroad  to  the  aro  disowned  bv  the  rest,  and  to  these  the 

coal  district    Six  &irs  are  held  annually,  the  terms  heresy  and  heretic  aro  peculiarly  applica- 

October  fair  being  the  largest  in  En^and  for  ble.  The  earlier  religions  provious  to  Ohnstian- 

cattle  and  cheese.    A  musical  festival  is  ffiven  ity,  following  each  the  wonted  laws  of  social 

triennially,  in  the  cathedral  by  the  united  dtoirs  development^  had  in  due  time  their  heresies, 

of  Hereford,  Worcester,  ana  Gloucester.    Here-  which  either  rose  to  the  dignity  of  reformations, 

ford  rotatns  several  of  its  ancient  privileges^  floated  on  a  level  as  schisms,  or  sank  into  ob* 

among  which  is  the  right  to  send  2  members  to  scuro  sects.    Thus  Buddhism  grow  from  Brah- 

parliament         minism,  developed  several  sects  moro  or  less 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  strict,  and  finally  its  complete  heresies,  dis- 

England,  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Wales,  ahnost  cir-  owned  by  all  the  sects  ana  by  their  councils, 

cumr  in  shape ;  area,  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1661,  (See  Buddhism.)    Judaism  and  Mohammedan- 

116,489.    Its  snrfiice  is  diversifiea  by  hill  and  ism  have  in  turn  obeyed  the  same  law,  and 

dale.     It  belongs  wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  found  it  necessary  at  times  to  suppress  such 

Severn,  and  has  a  gentle  slope  S.  to  that  river,  modifications  of  the  primitive  fiuth  as  wero  in* 

into  which  flow  its  streams  the  Leddon,  Lugg;  troduced  either  by  independent  thinkers  ftx>m 

Teme,  Dover,  Mnnnow,  Arrow.  Frome,  aiM  within,  or  by  the  influence  of  other  religions^ 

Wye,  the  latter  traversing  the  wWe  width  of  without    The  early  history  of  Judaism  in  th^' 

the  county  and  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  Bible  is  that  of  a  continued  series  of  subver* 

Oanals  connect  the  towns  of  Hereford  and  Leo*  aions  of  the  faith  by  old  Phoenician  sensual 

minster  with  the  Severn.    The  geolo^cal  forma-  hereaes,  and  a  vigorous  casting  of  them  out  by 

tion  is  old  rod  sandstone,  excepting  m  detadied  energetic  prophets  or  kings  who  knew  tbeni 

localities,  where  it  is  limestone.    Iron  ore,  red  to  be  incompatible  with  a  national  existence* 

and  yellow  ochres,  pipe  day,  and  fhllers*  earth  In  no  other  religion,  however,  are  the  different 

are  foimd.     Some   medicinal   and  petrifying  phases  of  thought  which  produce  heresy  sq 

springs  exist    This  county  formerly  bore  the  distinctly  marked  as  in  Christianity,  neither 

name  of  "  the  garden  of  England.^'    It  is  essen-  have  they  occurred  in  any  other  in  so  great  i| 

tiafly  agricultural,  possessing  neither  manufao-  variety.     Among  the  early  Christians  wer^ 

tnres  nor  trade.    The  soil  is  a  deep,  heavy,  red  many  who  Joined  the  new  faith  out  of  opposi- 

loam,  resting  on  day  or  gravel,  ana  very  fertile,  tion  to  the  old  Roman  system,  yet  could  not 

Within  a  few  years  the  system  of  agriculture  has  bring  themselves  to  give  up  peculiar  oriental 

been  much  improved.     Wheat,  barley,  fna.%  doctrines,  Jewish  •traditions,  or  tenets  of  Greek 

hops,  ifhd  oak  bark  are  the  principal  produc-  philosophy.    Some  were  still  impressed  by  the 

tions.    The  Hereford  breed  of  catUe  is  famous  moral  precepts  of  the  mysteries  or  the  rites  of 

for  gentleness,  beau^  of  appearance,  and  apti*  the  orgiesj  and  they  endeavored  to  blend  thes^ 

tude  to  fatten.    The  county  returns  8  mem-  with  Christianity.     Gnostidsm,  which  in  itf 

hers  to  parliament,  exdusive  of  2  from  the  dty  extremes  insisted  on  excessive  asceticism  os 

of  Hereford  and  2  from  the  borough  of  Leomin*  sanctified  excessive  licentiousness^  gave  birth  to 

ster.  many  heresies,  as  did  the  old  Persian  doctrine 

HERESY  fGr.  alptais,  choice),  in  its  original  of  dualism  from  which  it  borrowed,  and  whidi 

form,  signifiea  simply  a  choice  or  election,  or  in  was  a  fertile  source  of  outlawed  schism  in  all 

a  more  extended  sense,  a  doctrine,  a  party,  or  ages.    Apart  fi^m  the  £uth  in  ascetidsm  or 

school;  and  the  term  did  not  become  reproachful  love  of  pleasure  which  these  sects  &vored,  it 

until  the  Christian  church  classed  with  unbeliev-  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their  adherents 

ers  all  those  who  dissented  from,  or  in  any  way  were  extremely  addicted  to  those  philosophical 

sought  to  modify,  'its  dogmas.    Thus  at  first  subtleties  so  oharaoteristic  of  the  oriental  mind, 
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nd  that  thb  diaporition  to  €8toUiih  a  religion  ehiteotare  of  the  middle  asea,  only  of  late  be- 

QiiBiiited  to  the  plain  ci^iacitT  of  the  manj  haa  ^nning  to  be  undentood,  lEows  a  rast  amount 

been  common  to  gnostioally  oeriTed  aecta  down  of  Ifaoicbaan  or  Onottio  emblems,  ingenioual j 

iothepreaentdi^.  Among  their  earliest  appear*  oontrived  so  aa  to  bear  either  an  orthodox 

anoea  we  note  the  Nioolaitnai  mentioned  in  the  ohorch  interpretation  or  a  aeoret  and  entirely 

New  Teatament,  and  the  Oennthiana,  followed  difEerent  oriental  one.    The  extraordinary  pop- 

lid- 


in  the  Sd  oentory  by  the  Baailidinnit  Paendo-Ba-  nlar  tnmolta  which  broke  ont  through  the  mi< 
ailidiana,  Garpocratiana,  the  Valentiniana,  Naza-  die  agea  from  time  to  tidie,  eapecially  during  the 
roana,  Ophitea,  Artemoniana,  Hermogeniana,  cmaades,  the  eyident  independence  <n  the  kn^hta 
llontaniata  or  Oatq>hrygiana,  Sethitea,  Prodi-  templan^  the  daring  Tiewa  of  acholarsy  the  many 
oian%  Antitaoteai  Quartodeoimanai  Oerdoniani^  peculiar  cnstoma  which  now  eeem  absurd,  were 
Iffllenariana  or  OhiSasts,  Manichwana,  Alogiana,  generally  based  on  thia  cryptic  heresr.  The 
Eneratitea  or  Tatianiata,  Artotyritea,  and  An-  aootham  BlaTic  nationa,  Buknrian  and  Boh^ 
gelics.  In  the  8d  eeatxaj  arose  the  llonarbhiana  mian,  were  especially  under  Gnostic  influence. 
or  Patripasaians,  BamosatensianSi  Paulinianai  A  portion  of  the  early  Taboritea  evidently  dung 
Arabicif  Hieraoitea,  Noetiana,  8abellian&  Nova-  doaely  to  the  moat  esoteric  doctrines  of  thia 
tians,  Origenians,  Melchiaidecheanai  and  Aqua*  great  body  of  aecret  hereqr.  They  reappeared 
liana.  In  the  4ih  century  came  the  very  power*  in  Germany  with  the  Anabaptiats  of  MOnater, 
Ihl  sect  of  Arians,  and  with  it  others  who  ana*  and  exiat  at  the  present  day  in  a  remarkably 
lyzed  closely  the  nature  of  Divinity  or  tenets  primitive  form  in  several  aecta  in  Russia. — 
distinctive  of  the  Catholic  church,  such  as  the  The  punishments  inflicted  on  heretics  formed 
ApoUinarianfl,  Golluthians,  PhoUmans,  Maoedo-  in  earlier  ages  a  very  important  branch  of  secQ* 
nians,  Priscillianista,  Donatista,  Enchitea,  the  lar  law.  with  the  early  Ohriatiana^  puniah* 
CoUyridiana,  Seieuoiana,  Antmropomorphitea,  ment  for  hereay  waa  limited  to  excommuni* 
Joviniana,  and  Bonoeiana  or  Adoptianists.  We  cation ;  but  when  Christianity  became  the  rail- 
also  find  in  the  5th  century  heresies  springing  gion  of  the  state,  the  extreme  of  suffering  waa 
op  which  advocated  the  germs  of  doctnnes  that  awarded  them.  In  385  Priscillian  waa  condemn- 
in  later  years  characterized  important  Protea-  ed  to  death  aa  a  heretic  But  it  woa  not  until 
tant  aecta;  such  were  the  Pdagians  and  Pre-  thepontificateof  Gregory  VII., in  tlie  11th cen- 
deetinariana.  In  the  same  age  came  the  Nea>  tniy,  that  extensive  punislmient  began.  Not 
toriana,  Eutychians,  Monophysites,  Jacobites,  nnfrequently  political  hatred  and  the  qnrit  of 
and  Theopaschites.  In  the  6th  centary  arose  local  and  ancient  feud  embittered  these  religious 
the  Agnoetfld,  Tritheists,  Honothelites,  and  differences  and  led  to  terrible  reaults,  aa  in  the 
Aphthardocetes  or  Incorruptiblea.  In  the  7th  case  of  the  maaaacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Ex- 
century  arose  the  Gnoeimadii  and  Lampetians;  pediency  in  meaaurea  of  atate  often  induced 
in  the  8th,  tiie  Agonvchites;  in  the  9tb,  the  kings  and  princes  to  persecute  heretics  as  peo* 
Berengariana,  BimoniacS)  and  Yecilians ;  in  pie  endangering  their  power,  and  this  was  car- 
the  lOih,  the  Paulicians;  in  the  11th,  the  riedao  flu:  that  popea  more  than  once  reqoeated 
A^rmltes;  in  the  12th,  the  Bo^milea,  and  aovereigna  to  avoid  exoeaaivecrueUv.  Agiunii 
with  them  continued  throuffh  the  middle  agea  the  waa  done,  aa  in  the  introduction  of  the  inquiai- 
Catharists,  the  Petrobrusiana,  the  Waldenses,  tion  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  into  Spain,  for 
Fratricelli,  Beguins,  Mystics,  Wydiffites,  Huaa^  the  aake  of  atrengtheniug  the  civil  power.  The 
itea,  and  a  great  number  of  minor  aecta,  audi  aa  Proteatant  bodiea  had  in  turn  their  herettea,  aa 
the  Cagota  in  France,  all  of  which  merely  re-  ia  illuatrated  by  the  burning  of  Servetua,  and  in 
produced,  enlarged,  or  purified  the  views  held  the  act  of  parliament  paaaed  during  the  first  year 
oy  earlier  heretica.  Bearing  in  mind  the  true  of  Eliaabeth  enabling  peraona  to  try  heretica^ 
meaning  of  the  word  heresy,  we  olMerve  that  and  giving  directiona  for  their  guidance.  The 
at  thia  period  several  of  what  had  been  at  one  andent  Christian  church  made  a  distinction 

Eriod  nighly  re^>ectable  achiama,  or  even  re*  between  heretica  who  contumadondv  reaisted 

:ions,  now  sunk  mto  persecuted  heresies,  after-  the  admonitions  of  the  church,  and  such  as  never 

wtfd  reappearing  as  sects  during  the  license  of  had  any  admonition  given  theuk  none  bdng 

the  reformation.     Through  the  middle  ages  formally  regarded  or  treated  as  heretics  untu 

there  existed  in  all  parts  of  Europe  great  num-  the  diurdi  had  given  them  a  first  and  second 

bers  of  Manichieana,  who  in  their  highest  grades  admonition,  according  to  the  apostdic  rule. 

preaerved  the  nature  worship  tan^t  in  the  mya-  The  states  of  Germany  have  generally  been  but 

teries  from  early  antiquity.  Many  among  tiittn,  little  inclined  to  infiict  death  for  heresy.    The 

as  Neander  remarks,  adopted  the  current  church  first  inqmaitor  in  that  conntiy,  OoDiad  of  Mar- 

terminologjTi  givins  it  another  and  a  myaticd  buig^  cauaed  much  au^rinff  in  tiie  Palatinate 

aenae.    Thia  had  already  been  done  in  the  7th  from  1214  to  1288 ;  but  there  were  never  ao 

century  by  a  portion  of  the  aect  of  the  Panli-  many  executed  in  Germany  for  heresy  as  in  the 

dana,  who  aa  Haae  states  adhered  to  Gnostic  weat  and  aouth  of  Europe.    The  history  of 

doctrineaandwhoconaidereditrifffattoadoptthe  hereticd  aecta,  like  that  of  pditicd  parties,  ia 

doctrinea  of  the  church,  but  with  an  allegoricd  tiiat  oi  a  succession  of  weaker  faiths  or  princi* 

dgnifioation,  and  to  submit  to  the  extemd  pies  growing  into  strength  and  eventually  tol- 

forma  of  ita  worahip  for  the  aake  of  expedi-  crated  or  adopted  by  the  world.    Of  late  years 

anqr.    The  entire  aymboliam  of  the  art  and  ar^  proaecnticma  for  heresy  have  been  of  oomparar 
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lively  rare  occnrrence. — See  Pinchinat,  Dictum*  a  barrack  for  his  troops.   The  bnilding  was  final- 

naire  chronohgique^  KUtorique  et  critique  sur  Ij  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  £44,000,  and  the 

Vorigine  de  Pidoldtrie  da  seetcs,  det  Samari'  establishment  opened  in  1659.    It  is  a  fine  edifice 

taines^  des  Ju\f9y  des  JiSrisies,  &c.  (Paris,  1786).  163  feet  sqnare,  with  a  quadrangle  94  feet  square 

HEBING,  OoNBTANTiN,  a  German  physician  enclosed.  Providon  was  made  for  the  support 
and  writer  on  medicine,  bom  in  Oschatz,  Sax-  of  180  boys,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  who 
ony,  Jan.  1,  1800.  He  studied  medicine  in  are maintidned  in  the  school  4  years;  at  the  end 
Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  of  that  time,  if  they  give  evidence  of  superior 
and  in  1826  received  the  degree  of  doctor  abilities,  they  are  retained  till  fitted  for  college, 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics.  Subse-  and  allowed  the  sum  of  £80  a  year,  during  Uie 
quently  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  expedition  4  years  of  their  collegiate  course.  If  they  do 
to  Dutch  Guiana.  In  1884  he  established  him*  not  desire  a  collegiate  education  they  are  ap- 
self  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  has  dnce  for  the  prenticed,  and  receive  £10  a  year  for  5  years,  a 
most  part  resided.  He  has  been  connected  with  Bible,  and  2  suits  of  clothes,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  medicieJ  reviews  and  loumato  of  the  their  apprenticeship  £6  more.  There  are  also 
homoeopathic  school,  and  is  the  author  of  a  10  bursaries  open  for  competition  to  those  who 
number  of  works  devoted  to  the  therapeutical  are  not  connected  with  the  hospital,  but  who 
reform  commenced  by  Hahnemann,  including  desire  to  acquire  an  education.  Eacn  of  these 
**  Bise  and  Progress  of  Homoeopathy''  (Phila-  bursaries  is  of  the  value  of  £20  a  year  for  4 
delphia,  1884),  which  has  been  translated  into  years.  In  1886  the  funds  of  the  hospital  had 
several  langu^es ;  the  ^*  Domestic  Physician"  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  trustees 
(6th  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  which  has  a  circu-  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  permit  them 
lation  of  upward  of  50,000  copies  in  Europe  and  to  use  the  surplus  in  the  establishment  of  free 
America ;  ^*  American  Drug  Provings"  (vol.  i.,  schools  in  that  city  for  the  children  of  poor 
Leipsic,  1858),  &c.  He  has  given  much  attention  citizens.  The  permission  was  granted,  and  12 
to  the  subject  of  cures  for  the  bites  of  venomous  schools  have  been  established,  giving  free  in- 
reptiles  or  mad  dogs,  and  in  1848  proposed  the  struction  to  8,000  children.  In  Scott's  novel 
application  of  powdered  sulphur  oetween  the  "  The  Fortunes  of  Kigel,"  George  Heriot  is  in- 
soles of  the  feet  and  the  stockings  as  a  preven-  troduced  as  one  of  theprincipal  characters, 
tlve  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  his  theory  being  HEBEIMEB,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  New  York,  inter- 
that  the  sulphur  was  absorbed  through  the  sected  by  the  Mohawk  river,  and  also  drained 
pores  of  the  skin,  without  disturbing  Uie  in-  by  several  mill  streams ;  area,  1,745  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
testines,  and  exhaled  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in  1855, 88,666.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  in  many 

HEBIOT,  GsoBas,  the  founder  of  Heriot's  places  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber, 

hospital,  bom  in  Gladjnnuir,  Haddingtonshire,  in  it  contains  limestone,  bnilding  stone,  lead,  and 

June,  1568,  died  in  London.  Feb.  12,  1624.    In  gypsum.    The  soil  is  very  ferme  in  the  vdleys, 

1597  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  Anne  of  and  even  in  some  of  the  hilly  districts.    Tne 

Denmark,  consort  to  James  YL,  and  in  1601  to  productions  in  1855  were  288^48  bushels  of 

the  king  also.    The  goldsmiths  of  that  day  acted  Indian  corn,  44,058  of  wheat,  724,855  of  oats, 

as  bankers,  and,  in  their  dealings  with  royal  and  257,875  of  potatoes,  78,255  tons  of  hay,  1,805,- 

noble  personages,  lent  them  money  on  interest,  as  877  lbs.  of  butter,  and  9,068,519  of  cheese, 

well  as  supplied  tnem  with  jewels.  When  James  There  were  18  grist  mills,  94  saw  mills,  4fnr- 

yi.  came  to  the  English  throne  as  James  I.,  he  naces,  6  machine  shops,  2  carding  and  fViUlng 

was  accompanied  to  London  by  Heriot  as  his  mills,  8  cotton  factories,  8  woollen  factories,  5 

goldsmith,  who  during  his  subsequent  residence  paper  mills,  21  tanneries,  6  newspaper  offices, 

fii  that  city  acquired  a  very  large  fortune.    He  201  school  houses,  and  85  diurches.    The  Erie 

had  been  twice  married,  but  hadlost  his  two  sons  canal,  the  New  York  central  railroad,  and  the 

by  his  first  wife^  and  had  no  Issue  by  the  second ;  route  of  a  proposed  railroad  fh)m  Saratoga  to 

and  when  declining  health  and  years  led  him  Sackett's   Harbor,  pass   through  the  county. 

to  think  of  disposing  of  his  large  estate,  he  re-  Oapital,  Herkimer, 

solved  to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  HEBMANN.    See  AsMimrs. 

it  to  a  work  of  charity.  He  accordingly  made  his  HEBMANN,  Johann  GorrFBiXD  Jaxob,  a 

will  in  1628,  giving  to  the  magistrates  and  clergy  Crerman  philologist,  bom  in  Leipsic,  Nov.  28^ 

of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees,  about  £24,000  for  the  1772.    He  manifested  at  an  early  age  great 

founding  of  a  hospital  there,  for  the  ^*  main-  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages.    After 

tenance,  relief  bringing  up,  and  education  of  studying  law  at  Leipsic  and  Jena^  he  began  to 

poor  and  fatheriess  boys,  freemen's  sons  of  the  lecture  on  ancient  literature  at  Leipsic  in  1794, 

dty."   A  considerable  part  of  the  money  was  and  in  1798  was  appointed  professor  extraordi- 

invested  in  lands  and  buildings ;  and  the  hospi-  nary.  In  1808  he  became  professor  of  eloquenceu 

tal  edifice,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  civil  and  in  1809  of  poetry.    His  acquirements  and 

wars,  was  long  in  progress  of  erection.    It  was  judgment  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  history 

designed  by  Inigo  Jones  from  the  plans  of  Dr.  were  such  as  to  soon  render  him  eminent.    His 

Balcanqual,  dean  of  Bochester,  one  of  the  ezecu-  lectures  on  Greek  were  a  school  of  grammatical 

tors,  but  neither  planner  nor  architect  lived  to  and  critical  philology  which  furnished  many 

see  it  completed.    When  partially  finished,  it  eminent  teachers  to  tne  world.    His  numerous 

was  occupied  for  several  years  by  Oromwelf  as  editions  of  Greek  poets  and  his  disputes  with 
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J.  H.  Y088  4bd  Oreiuer  have  made  Hermann  tdUphm;  the  eeiUdes  (tapeworms)  and  trmiuh 

well  known  to  the  literary  world.  tode$  among  helminthe%;  planaria ;  hirudinei 

K£BMANNSTADT  (Hong.  ITagy  Steben)^  a  (leeches)  and  lumMeini  (earth  worms)  among 
town  of  TransylTania,  oapital  of  a  district  com-  annelids;  some  aoephaloas  and  cephalophoroos 
prising  the  greatest  j>art  of  the  so  oaHleA  land  mollusks ;  cirripeds  among  omstaceans ;  and  the 
of  the  Saxons,  on  the  Zihin,  60  m.  W.  from  Gron-  tardigTada  among  arachnoids.  It  does  not  ex- 
stadt;  pop.  about  20,000.  It  consists  of  an  ist  in  insects,  unless  as  a  monstrosity.  In  some 
upper  and  a  lower  town,  and  is  snrromided  by  a  of  these,  as  in  the  trematoda  and  plcvMmmj 
wall  with  5  gates.  The  principal  public  edifices  each  individual  ma^r  be  self-impregnating,  but 
are  the  ohuraies,  the  most  prominent  of  which  generally  the  sexual  act  is  aocomplislied  by  2  in« 
is  the  Lutheran  catiiedral,  a  palace,  gvnmanum,  dividuals,  respectively  impregnating  each  other, 
barracksi  hospital,  theatre,  town  hidl,  and  gov-  HERMENEUTICS  (Gr.  ipfinvevs^  an  inter- 
emment  offices.  The  palace  contains  a  picture  preter),  the  science  treating  01  the  principles 
gallery,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  a  mu-  and  method  whereby  the  meaning  which  a 
senm  of  Roman  antiquities.  The.ramparts  have  writer  intended  to  convey  in  anv  work  or  pas- 
been  oonverted  into  handsome  promenades,  sage  may  be  found  and  expUuned.  It  treats  not 
whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  adjacent  only  of  the  general  use  of  language,  but  of  the 
scenery.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  usages  peculiar  to  each  writer,  and  the  ideas^ 
of  linen  and  woollen,  pottery,  &c.  Hermann-  opinions,  and  modes  of  thought  which  belong 
stadt  18  the  seat  of  the  governor  of  Transylvania,  to  the  author  and  to  his  age.  The  term  is  par- 
and  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  was  founded  in  the  ticularly  ap^ied  to  biblical  exegesis. — See  Ko- 
12th  oentnry  by  a  German  colony.  In  the  course  senmUller,  uUtoria  Interpretationii  Librarum 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  was  often  be-  Sacrorum  (1795-1812) ;  and  Reuss,  Oachichte 
sieged  bv  the  Turks,  and  was  taken  by  them  in  der  heiliaen  Sehrtft  de9  Nwen  TeUamenU  (2d 
1536.  At  the  beginning  of  the  iTth  century  it  ed.,  1858). 
was  subjected  to  great  calamities  by  Gabriel  Ba-  HER^S.  See  HxaouBT. 
tori.  Several  battles  between  the  Austrians  and  HERMES,  Geobo,  a  German  theologian,  bom 
the  Hnngarians  were  fought  there  at  the  begin-  in  Dreyerwalde, Westphalia,  April  22, 1T75,  died 
ning  of  1849,  in  which  Bem  was  the  commander  in  Bonn,  Kav  26, 1881.  From  1792  to  1798  he 
of  the  Hungarian  troops.  In  the  early  days  of  studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Monster. 
March  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  Russians,  In  1792  he  became  teacher  in  the  gymnasium 
but  taken  by  Bem,  March  11.  A  conflict  between  of  that  city,  and  in  1807  professor  of  positive 
the  Russians  and  Hungarians  on  July  20  resulted  divinity  at  Mnnster.  Whue  at  the  umversity 
iQ  the  occupation  of  uie  town  by  the  former  on  he  had  closely  studied  £!ant*8  philosophy,  and 
the  following  day,  but  finsJly  (Aug.  4, 1849)  the  endeavored  at  Mtlnster  to  construct  a  system. 
Hungarians  reconouered  the  town  under  Bem.  on  the  principles  of  that  philosopher.    When 

HERMAPHRODITE  (Gr.  'Eofu/f,  Mercuiy,  the  Prussian  government  established  thts  uni- 
and  Ai^podin;,  Venus),  an  animal  or  plant  unit-  varsity  of  Bonn,  Hermes  was  appointed  to  the 
ing  in  itself  tiie  sexual  characters  of  the  male  chair  of  Catholic  theology.  Here  he  began  to 
and  female.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  distinguish  himself  by  endeavoring  t6  found  a 
fable  of  the  union  into  one  of  the  bodies  of  speculative  philosophic  and  dogmatic  school  in 
Hermaphroditus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  the  church  itself,  delivering  a  course  of  lectures 
and  the  nymph  Salmacis.  There  are  two  which  caused  great  sensation  by  aiming  at  an 
kinds  of  hermaphroditism,  the  spurious  and  the  alliance  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in- 
true  ;  in  the  former  there  is  only  an  appear-  usting  that  the  difference  between  their  views 
ance,  from  arrest  or  excess  of  development,  of  was.  not  so  great  as  is  popularly  supposed.  He 
a  union  of  opposite  sexual  characters ;  in  the  attempted  to  base  the  i>6gmatih  or  positive 
latter  there  is  an  actual  coexistence  in  the  theology  of  the  Catholic  church  on  speculative 
same  individual  of  more  or  less  of  both  male  philosophy,  founding  a  doctrine  known  as  Her- 
aud  female  organs;  the  former  may  occur  in  mesianism,  and  drew  around  him  great  num- 
either  sex,  and  in  the  latter  the  male  or  the  bers  of  followers.  Man  v  of  these  in  time  filled 
female  may  preponderate.  This  condition  is  chairs  of  theology  in  the  Plrussian  states,  and 
often  complicated  with  other  anomalies  of  set  forth  their  views,  in  common  with  their 
structure  and  character,  which  approximate  master,  in  a  magazine  first  published  at  Cologne 
the  female  still  more  to  the  male  in  appearance;  in  1882.  The  philosophico-dogniatio  method 
this  kind  of  malformation  has  been  often  no-  which  Hermes  advocated,  as  propounded  in  an 
ttced  in  monkeys  and  in  the  lower  mammals.  '*  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Christian  Theol- 
True  hermaphroditism  is  the  normal  type  of  ogy,"  insisted  that  the  truth  of  Christian  rev- 
sexual  structure  in  almost  all  phanerogamic  elation  and  of  the  Catholic  church  should  first 
plants,  the  reproductive  organs  being  either  be  tested  by  reason,  and  that  revelation  should 
upon  the  same  flower  or  upon  different  flowers  then  be  followed.  He  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
on  the  same  individual ;  and  this  condition  is  insist  that  all  the  dogmas  in  themselves  could 
sometimes  found  as  a  monstrosity  in  diodcious  be  proved  a  prioriy  but  merely  to  found  the 
plants.  Perfect  hermaphroditism .  exists  also  right  of  the  church  to  teach  them  on  the  ground 
normally  in  many  invertebrate  animals,  as,  ac-  ox  reason,  and  thereby  strengthen  faith  in  it. 
cording  to  Siebold,  in  the  ctcnopkora  among  Hermesianinn  was  in  £tiGt  a  most  ingenious 
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effort  to  base  the  doctrines  of  the  church  oa  years.    The  grape  grown  for  red  wine  {urai^ 

Eant^s  system  of  philosophy.    It  awoke  pow-  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  fix>in  Shiraz. 
erful  opposition,  being  condemned  as  heretical       HEBRON,  a  moantain  of  the  Holy  Land, 

by  a  papal  letter  of  Sept.  26, 1885 ;  in  conse-  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  forming  the  8.  £• 

qnence  of  which  Droste  von  Vischering)  arch«  part  of  the  Anti-Libanns.     The  Bible  speaks 

bishop  of  Cologne,  proceeded  against  it  with  of  the  "  dew  of  Hermon  ;^'  and  travellers  tell  ns 

great-  seyerity.    The  Hermesians  defended  their  that  this  is  so  abundant  that  their  tents  aie  wet 

orthodoxy  vifforonsly ;  Braun,  Achterfdd,  Bo-  with  it,  as  if  by  a  steady  rain.   Moses  applies  to 

senbaum,  and  many  oth^  appealing  to  the  this  ran^  the  names  of  both  Hermon  and  Sion. 

pope,  but  without  success.  mentiomng  also  its  Emoritic  name  Senir,  ana 

HERMES  TBISMEGISTUS,  a  mythical  per-  the  Moabitic  Sirion. 
son,  the  reputed,  author  of  a  great  variety  of        HEBMOPOLIS  MAGNA,  an  ancient  city  of 

works  that  were  probably  written  by  Egyptian  Egypt.    See  Oshmoonxth. 
Keo-Platonists.    The  Es^l^tian  god  Thoth  (the       HEBMOSILLO,  the  principal  dty  in  the 

intellect)  was  identifiea  by  the  Greeks  with  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  situated  on  a  river  of 

Hermes  (Mercury)  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato,  the  same  name,  80  Mexican  leagues  from  the 

In  the  conflict  between  Neo-Platonism  and  Oalifbmian  gulf^  and  86  N.  from  the  port  of 

Ohristianity,  the  former  sought  to  give  a  pro-  Guaymas ;  pop.  m  1840, 18,665,  indnding  2,000 

founder  and  more  spiritual  meaning  to  the  Taqui  Indians,  who  are  the  laborers  of  the 

pagan  philosophy,  by  combining  the  wisdom  town,  and  dependent  upon  it;  in  1869  estimat- 

of  the  JEgyptians  and  the  Greeks,  and  repre-  ed  at  17,000.    It  has  a  large  trade  with  Guay- 

senting  it  as  a  very  ancient  divine  revelation,  mas,  being  the  principal  entrepot  for  the  trade 

They  Sierefore  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  with  the  interior.     The  climate  is  dry  and 

highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind  to  Thoth  exceedingly  hot,  the  mercury  ranging  during 

or  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  re^rded  him  as  the  the  day  from  95''  to  100*"  F.    Notwithstanding 

source  of  all  knowledge  and  inventions,  the  em-  this,  the  place  is  considered  healthy,  being  free 

bodied  Logos,  thrice  greatest  (r/xr  ftrytorof),  from  the  epidemics  which  often  accompany,  such 

from  whose  thoughts  inscribed  upon  pillars  high  temperatures.    The  town  lies  in  a  valley 

Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  their  idea&  about  10  m.  in  length  by  4  in  width.     It  is 

and  whose  works  contained  the  sum  total  of  closely  hummed  in  on  the  east  by  a  mountain 

human  and  divine  wisdom.    Clement  of  Alex-  or  rugged  hill  of  rocks  composed  of  crystallized 

andria  mentions  the  contents  of  42  books  of  carbonate  of  lime.    The  houses  are  well  built 

Hermes  which  were  extant  in  his  time.     Of  of  stone  and  adobe,  the  better  ones  being  plaa- 

those  which  now  remain,  some  seem  to  have  tered  and  colored  with  good  taste.    The  valley 

proceeded  fix>m  the  school  of  Philo,  and  others  produces   annually  about  65,000   bushels  of 

are  much  later  and  not  unaffected  bv  Christian-  wheat,  26,000  of  maize,  and  12,000  of  other 

ity ;  some  are  written  in  a  sober  philosophical  cereals,     vegetables  are  not  cultivated  to  any 

spirit,  and  others  abound  in  fantastic  astrologi-  extent ;  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  chili^and  pump- 

cal  and  thaumaturgical  speculations.    The  most  kins  constituting  ^e  entire  supply.    Of  fruits 

important  is  the  Posmander^  a  dialogue  on  na-  there  is  a  great  abundance,  including  grapes, 

ture,  the  creation,  the  Deity,  the  soul,  knowl-  melons,  figs,  oranges,   limes,    lemons,  citron, 

edge,  and  similar  topics,   and  interestmg  as  peaches,  and  pomegranates.    But  the  vine  is 

showing  the  extent  to  which  the  combination  most  extensively  cultivated,  not  less'than  1,500 

of  Platonic,  Christian,  oriental,  and  Jewish  no-  barrels  of  brandy  being  annually  made.    Her- 

tlons  was  carried  in  the  age  in  which  the  edec-  mosillo  is  the  ancient  presidio  of  Pitic,  which 

tic  scheme  of  comprehension  was  founded  by  belonged  to  the  company  of  Horcasitas. 
Aramonius.  HEBNDON,  Wiluam  Lxwis,  an  American 

HERMIT.    See  Avohorets.  naval  officer,  bom  in  Fredericsburg,  Va.,  Oct. 

HERMITAGE  WINE,  the  appellation  of  vari-  25, 1818,  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  the  steamer 

ous  kinds  of  French  wine  proauced  on  the  left  Central  America,  Sept.  12, 185?.    He  entered 

bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  Tain,  in  d)«  department  tiie  navy  at  the  age  of  15,  served  in  the  Mexican 

of  Drome.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  granitic  war,  and  was  engaged  for  three  years  with  his 

mountain  called  I'Ermitage  or  PHermitage.  The  brother-in-law,  Lieut.  Maury,  in  the  national 

whole  extent  of  the  vineyard,  though  divided  observatory  at  Washington.    In  1851-^2  he  ex- 

among  many  proprietors,  hardly  exceeds  800  plored  the  Amazon  river  under  the  direction  of 

acres,  of  which  only  a  part  near  the  centre  of  the  U.  S.  government    The  route  selected  by 

the  mountain  produces  firstrate  red  and  white  him  was  from  Lima  across  the  Cordillera  in  an 

wines.    The  former  are  superior  to  the  latter,  E.  direction,  as  far  as  Tarma,  and  thence  N.  to 

and  some  of  them,  as  the  M^  and  Greffieu:^  Tingo  Maria  on  the  Hualla«i,  a  Peruvian  trib- 

are  thought  to  be  equal  to  the  best  claret  and  utary  of  the  Amazon.     ]m)m  this  point  he 

Burgundy.    The  Baume,  Bessas,  and  Raucoule  obtained  canoe  navigation,  and  after  700  miles 

qualities  rank  next  in  excellence.    The  best  red  of  travel  the  great  stream  was  reached.    During 

Hermitage  wines  are  distinguished  by  a  dark  a  portion  of  the  journey  he  was  accompanied  by 

red  color,  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  a  taste  of  Lieut  Lardner  Gibbon ;  but  they  separated  at 

strawberries.    Their  excellence  is  only  fully  de-  Tarma,  the  latter  undertaking  die  task  of  ex* 

veloped  after  having  been  in  bottles  for  several  ploring  the  Bolivian  territories,  and  Hemdon  the 
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head  waters  and  main  stream  of  tbe  Amazon.  A  ward  in  proportion  to  the  escape  of  the  visoera; 
narrative  of  the  expedition  is  contained  in  Hem*  external  to  this  are  the  layersvf  fascial,  mosoles, 
don's  **  Exploration  of  the  valley  of  the  River  and  oellnlar  tiasnes,  varying  in  thickness  accord- 
Amazon,'^  with  map  and  plates  (Washinffton,  ing  to  the  situation  of  the  tamor.  When  we 
1853),  and  in  part  II.  of  the  same  work  hy  consider  the  yielding  nature  of  the  abdominal 
Lient.  Gibbon,  with  illostrations  and  maps  walls,  their  liability  to  pressure  from  muscular 
(Washington,  1854).  In  1857  he  was  com*  action,  and  the  weak  points  inviting  protrusion 
mander  of  the  steamer  Oentnd  America,  which  of  the  viscera,  it  is  not  surprising  that  hernia 
left  Havana  for  New  York  on  Sept  8,  having  on  is  so  common;  it  has  been  estimated  that 
board  474  passengers  and  a  crew  of  105,  and  in  the  male  sex  at  least  one  in  five  is  affected 
about  $2,000,000  of  gold.  On  Sept  11,  during  by  it  The  exciting  causes  are  such  as  sud- 
a  violent  gale  from  the  N.  E.  and  a  heavy  sea,  denly  or  violently  compress  the  organs  by  ac- 
die  sprung  a  leak,  and  sank  on  the  evening  tion  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  such  as  great 
of  Sept  12,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  Guli  bodily  exertion,  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights, 
stream,  in  lat  81*^  44'  N.  Only  152  of  the  per«  violent  vomiting,  coughing,  and  sneezing ;  long 
sons  on  board  were  saved,  including  the  women  continned  eflEbrts  in  parturition,  defecation,  or 
and  children;  the  gallant  commander  of  the  micturition;  habitual  compression  by  corsets, 
steamer  was  seen  standing  upon  the  wheel  belts,  bandages,  and  heavy  hip-suppoited  doth- 
honseat  the  time  of  her  sinking.  ing;  falls,  improper  gymnastic  exercises  and 
HERNIA,  or  Ritpturb,  the  protrusion  of  any  feats  of  strength,  severe  blows  and  contusions, 
organ  outside  of  its  natural  enclosing  cavity,  A  simple  hernia,  easily  redncible  and  kept  so  by 
but,  in  common  language,  limited  to  the  esci^  a  proper  truss,  is  rather  an  annoying  infirm!^ 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Until  about  the  18th  than  a  positive  disease,  and  is  generally  sus- 
oentury  tl)is  disease  was  neglected  by  the  ^rofes-  oeptible  of  a  radical  cure. — ^The  treatment  of  re- 
sion,  and  its  treatment  was  principally  m  the  ducible  hernia  is  to  return  It  to  the  abdomen  by 
hands  of  itinerant  quacks;  but  dnce  then  it  has  a  process  called  the  taatis^  and  to  retain  it  in 
received  the  attention  of  the  most  eminent  sur»  place  by  a  properly  constructed  and  wdl  fitting 
geons  of  all  countries.  According  to  the  seat  truss.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  protrusion,  the  principal  kinds  of  hernia  of  the  truss;  it  should  fit  exactly,  the  springs 
are :  the  inguinal,  which  comes  out  at  the  ab-  should  have  the  right  beiuings  and  pressure, 
dominal  rings,  following  the  course  of  the  and  the  pads  the  proper  shape  and  consistency, 
spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  of  the  round  Hernia  may  be  rendered  irreducible  by  adhe- 
ligament  in  the  female  respectively  into  the  sions  of  the  sac  to  its  contents,  and  of  the  lat- 
scrotum  and  the  greater  labia :  the  femoral  or  ter  to  each  other,  or  by  enlargement  of  the 
crural,  passing  beneath  Poupart^s  ligament,  and  contained  omentum  from  fatly  deposition ; 
forming  a  tumor  on  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  treatment  is  merely  palliative,  except  in 
the  thigh ;  umbilical,  in  which  the  protrusion  rare  and  favorable  cases.  Strangulated  hernia 
takesplaceat  the  navel  or  festal  opening  of  the  may  be  produced  by  a  sudden  protrusion 
tnnbibcal  cord ;  ventrd,  at  the  openings  in  the  through  a  narrow  aperture  after  violent  exer- 
Unea  alba  or  linem  temilunaret;  aiaphragmatio,  tion,  by  swelling  or  spasmodic  action  about  the 
in  which  the  abdominal  organs  pass  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  distention  of  the  intestine  by 
cavity  of  the  chest  through  some  natural  or  flatus  or  fsoces,  and  swelling  and  congestion  of 
abnormal  opening  in  the  diaphragm.  All  the  the  omentum  and  mesentery ;  the  stricture  is 
abdominal  viscera,  except  the  duodenum,  pan-  ceneridly  at  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  in- 
crease and  kidneys,  may  form  part  of  the  con-  dications  of  treatment  are  to  reduce  the  her- 
tents  of  a  hernial  tumor;  but  the  floating  por-  nial  contents  by  the  taxis,  if  possible,  with  the 
tions  of  the  small  intestines  (jejunum  and  Ueum),  assistance  of  relaxation  or  the  muscles  by  posi- 
the  omentum,  and  the  areh  of  the  colon,  are  tion,  by  bleeding,  hot  baths,  narcotics,  tobacco 
their  most  frequent  constituents.  Hernia  rarely  enemata^  cold  applications,  and  antimonial  pros- 
protrudes  on  the  posterior  and  lateral  portions  tration,  or,  in  modem  times,  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  abdomen,  which  are  protected  by  thick  of  sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform ;  if  these  fail, 
muscles  and  firm  unperforated  aponeuroses,  and  the  sac  must  be  cautiously  opened,  the  stricture 
where  the  organs  are  of  large  size  and  but  lit-  divided  by  the  knife,  and  the  hernia  returned, 
tie  movable ;  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  Strangulated  hernia  is  always  a  dangerous  af- 
the  contrary,  is  thin,  extensible,  having  weak  fection,  and  frequently  fatal  either  in  itself 

g>ints  in  the  inguinal  rings  and  canals,  and  or  from  the  effects  of  operations.  ITmbilical 
eely  fioating  6rgans  always  pressing  upon  its  hernia,  most  common  in  new-born  children, 
yielding  tissues.  A  hernia  is  said  to  be  re-  is  treated  on  similar  principles,  by  the  re- 
ducible, when  it  may  be  returned  into  the  ab-  duction  of  the  contents,  and  their  retention 
domen ;  irreducible,  when  not  thus  returnable ;  by  a  special  bandage.  Diaphragmatic  hernia, 
and  strangulated,  when,  owing  to  some  con-  whether  from  congenital  deficiency  or  acciden- 
striction,  it  cannot  be  retum<3,  and  it  inter-  tal  rupture  of  this  partition,  when  strangulated, 
feres  with  the  dreulation  in  the  intestines  and  is  difficult  of  diagnosis,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  passage  of  their  contents.  The  sac  of  a  operative  surgery ;  ether  would  probably  give 
hernia  is  a  pouch  of  the  refiected  or  parietal  the  best  chance  of  retief  by  relaxing  spa^. 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  pushed  for-  HERNIOI,  an  ancient  people  of  central  Italy, 
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often  mentioned  in  the  early  hifltory  of  Borne,  tie  of  Aotiam  (81  B.  0.)  and  the  death  of  Anto* 

They  were  of  the  Sabine  race,  and  inhabited  ny,  he  was  confirmed  in  hia  kingdom  by  An^ns- 

the  Apennines  of  Latium  between  Lacos  Fa-  tns,  whose  favor  he  eqjoyed  daring  lus  reun* 

oinus  (now  Lake  Celano)  and  the  Trenis(Sacoo^,  He  had  entered  apon  his  government  by  be- 

a  tribntary  of  the  liris  (Garigliano).    Their  sieging  Jerosalem,  and  he  hesitated  at  no  crime 

name  is  supposed  to  have  signified  '*  mountain-  or  crnelty  to  establish  his  sovereign^.  Hyrcanns, 

eers.''   Their  nearest  neigh&rs  were  the  Marsi,  whom  he  feared  as  acompetitor,  was  pat  to  deatii 

^£qai,  and  Yolsci^  whom  they  e<]aalled  in  bra-  on  a  oharge  of  treason ;  his  own  wife  Mariamne, 

very,  and  like  whom  they  obstinately  resisted  to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached,  waseze* 

the  growing  power  of  Bome.    In  486  B.  0.,  cnted ;  and  her  execution  was  followed  by  that 

however,  they  became  the  allies  of  the  Boman&  of  their  two  sons,  and  of  her  nearest  relativesi 

and  180  years  later  they  were  finally  subdued  and  several  of  his  nrincipal  counsellors.  His  ad- 

by  them.    Anagnia  (Anagni)  was  the  chief  ministration  was,  nowever,  vigorous  and  splen- 

town  in  their  territory,  near  which  Oioero  had  did,  and  Jud®a  was  for  80  years  undisturbed 

a  beautiful  estate.  •  by  war,  though  its  forces  aided  the  Bomans  in 

HEBNOSAND,  or  Wester  Nobblaito,  an  Arabia  and  on  the  Bosporus.  He  erected  a 
administrative  province  of  Sweden,  comprising  marble  temple  at  Paneas  in  honor  of  Augustus, 
the  districts  of  Angermannland,  Jemptland,  and  restored  the  city  of  Sunaria  under  the  name  of 
Medelpad;  area,  9,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855.  Sebaste,  transformed  a  small  town  on  the  coast 
110,1^.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  province  of  into  the  magnificent  city  of  Csesarea,  erected 
Umea,  W.  by  Ostersund,  8.  by  Gkfle,  and  £.  by  temples  and  theatres,  and  an  amphitheatre  with- 
tiie  gulf  of  Bothnia.  It  contains  several  fertile  out  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  Boman 
valleys,  with  wooded  hills,  and  is  watered  by  combats  with  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  were 
numerous  lakes  and  the  rivers  Angermann,  So-  exhibited,  sought  to  conciliate  his  subjects  by 
dra,  Adals,  Sanga,  and  Indal.  Its  towns  are  many  acts  of  munificence  and  liberality,  and 
Hemosand,  the  capital,  and  Sundsvall.  The  be^  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
former  is  a  well  built  seaport  of  2,200  inhabit-  18  B.  0.  he  visited  Boma  and  was  received  with 
ants,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  6f  Herndn,  the  greatest  distinction  by  Augustus.  The  lat- 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Angermann  river.  It  ter  part  of  his  reign  was  harassed  by  conspir- 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  has  a  small  acies  and  intrigues,  and  it  was  in  his  last  ill- 
provincial  college,  botanical  garden,  and  an  ness,  while  a  f^u^fnl  disease  was  consuming  his 
establishment  for  printing  books  in  the  Lapp  stomach  and  intestines,  that  he  must  have  or- 
language.  dered  the  murder  of  the  childrei  in  Bethlehem, 

HEBO.    See  Hebok.  This  event  is  recorded  only  by  the  evangelist 

H£BO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  priestess  of  (Matt  ii.  16),  and,  being  confined  to  the  neigh* 

Venus  at  Sestos,  beloved  by  Leander,  a  native  borhood  of  a  single  village,  may  naturally  have 

ofAbydos.  Leander  used  nightly  to  swim  across  passed  unnoticed  by  Josephus  amid  the  many 

the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  mistress  ;  but  one  more  general  atrocities  of  his  government.    Hia 

tempestuous  night  he  was  drowned,  and  in  the  death  occurred  in  the  year  of  Sie  birth  of  Ghristi 

morning  the  billows  cast  his  body  on  the  shore,  that  event  being  known  to  have  taken  place  4 

When  Hero  beheld  the  lifeless  form  of  her  lover,  years  before  the  date  in  general  use  as  the 

she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Christian  era.  Josephus  is  the  principal  author- 

HEBOD,  sumamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  ity  for  the  events  or  his  reign,  which,  notwith- 

Jews,  son  of  Antipater,  a  noble  Idumeean,  bom  standing  its  barbarities,  restored  to  Jerusalem 

in  Ascalon,  Judna,  about  71  B.  0.,  diea  in  4  much  of  its  earlier  magnificence.    He  was  mar* 

B.  G.    When  in  47  B.  0.  Julias  Csssar  appoint-  ried  to  no  fewer  than  10  wives,  and  by  his  will 

ed  his  father  procurator  of  JudsBa,  the  young  partitioned  his  kingdom  between  8  of  his  sons^ 

Herod  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.    He  Archelaus,  Philip,  and  Herod  Antipas. 

quickly  gave  proof  of  his  energy  and  talent  by  HEBOD  AGBIPPA  I.,  king  of  Judflsa  and 

vanquishing  the  hordes  of  robbers  which  then  Ohalcis,  son  of  Ariatobulus,  and  grandson  of 

infested  the  province.   Alarming  the  ruling  men  Herod  the  Great,  born  in  the  year  7  B.O.,  died 

at  Jerusalem  by  his  popularity,  he  was  sum-  A.  D.  4i.  He  was  a  favorite  of  his  grandfather, 

moned  before  the  sanhedrim  on  complaints  of  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  sent  him  to 

having  put  Jewish  citizens  to  death  without  Bome    where    he   was   educated.     Caligula 

trial    On  the  appointed  day  he  appeared  be*  gave  him  the  tetrarchy  of  Jndoa  with  the  title 

fore  the  tribunal,  gorgeously  clad  in  purple,  of  king.    For  services  rendered,  the  emperor 

and  surrounded  by  armed  men ;  and  though  Claudius,  after  the  banishment  of  Herod  Anti- 

his  acquittal  was  pronounced,  he  departed  se-  pas,  gave  him  all  the  provinces  of  ancient  Judsea 

cretly  to  Syria,  ana  was  appointed  governor  of  and  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  so  that  he  became 

Coele-Syria  in  46.    After  the  death  of  Csesar  of  a  sudden  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 

he  favored  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  received  East.    He  governed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 

the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria.    He  was  the  Jews,  and  probably  from  a  desire  of  pleas- 

equally  successful  in  winning  the  support  of  ing  the  fanatical  party  put  to  death  the  apostle 

Mark  Antony,  who  entertained  him  at  Bome  James,  and  shut  up  Peter  in  prison.    At  Cee* 

in  40,  and  obtained  from  the  senate  a  decree  sarea,  while  giving  games  in  honor  of  Claudius^ 

appointing  him  king  of  Judaea.    After  the  bat-  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  waited  on 
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him,  desiriiig  peace.    Arrared  In  royal  apparel,  Arderiooa  near  8osa,   the  remoter  parts  of 

he  sat  upon  his  throne  and  made  an  oration  to  Egypt,  Oyrene;  Colohis,  Sojthia,  Thraoef  Zante, 

them,  and  they  glorified  him  as  a  god.    He  Dodona,  and  Magna  Gracia,  thus  ranging  over 

wiilingly  reoeiyed  the  impious  flattery,  bnt  soon  a  space  more  than  1,700  miles  fW>m  E.  to  W. 

aStw  £ed  miserably  (Acts  zii.),  after  a  reign  and  1,660  miles  from  K.  to  &    Within  tiiese 

of  7  years.  limits  his  knowledge  of  scenery,  cities,  temples, 

HEROD  AORIPPA  11.,  son  of  the  preeed-  manners  and  enstoms,  and  yarions  wonders,  is 

ing,  a  Jewish  prince,  bom  A.  D.  80,  died  in  geDorally  so  minute  and  fhll  that  it  could  have 

IW,    When  hii  &ther  died,  he  was  residing  at  been  acquired  only  by  a  leisurely  examination, 

the  court  of  the  emperor  Olandius,  who,  instead  In  Egypt,  for  instance,  he  personally  Tisited 

of  bestowing  on  him  the  dominions  to  which  the   great  capitals   Memphis  and  Heliopolis, 

he  was  heir,  detained  him  for  4  years  at  Rome,  the  smaller  towns,  Sais,  Bubastis,  Buta  Paph- 

In  A.  D.  48  he  received  the  small  principality  of  remis,  Obemmia,  Grooodilopolis,  and  Eiephan- 

Ghalcis,  to  which  additions  were  subsequently  tin^  the  labyrinth.  Lake  Moeris,  the  line  of  the 

made.  In  60  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  canal  from  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  IHle,  the 

Gasarea  to  salute  Festns  on  his  accession  to  the  borders  toward  the  desert  of  Binai,  and  the 

government  of  Jndsa,  and  St.  Paul,  a  prisoner  whole  region  of  the  Delta.    It  is  probable  that  v 

tiiere,  stated  his  case  before  him.    Before  the  his  travels  occapied  only  the  earlier  portion 

rebellion  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans,  he  of  his  life,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  to  se- 

sooght  to  reconcile  them,  and  during  the  war  dusion,  study,  and  composition  when  in  his 

he  sided  with  the  Romans.    After  the  capture  88th  year,  he  removed  to  Athens.    It  is  related 

and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  with  on  uncertain  authority  that  in  446  the  Athe- 

Berenice  to  Rome.  nian  assembly  decreed  a  reward  to  him  for  his 

HEROD  ANTIPAS.    See  Aktipab.  history,  which  he  had  read  publicly ;  that  he 

HERODES  ATTI0U8.    Bee  Arnotja.  made  known  his  work  by  recitation  not  only  at 

HERODIAN,  a  Greek  writer  on  Roman  his-  Athens  but  in  other  cities,  travelling  from  place 

tory,  supposed  to  have  lived  between  A.  D.  170  to  place  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsodist ;  and  that 

and  240.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except  at  the  recital  of  it  b€Srore  the  collected  Gk^eks  at 

that  he  resided  for  a  long  time  in  Italy.    His  the  great  Olympian  festival  the  youn;  Thucf- 

work  is   entitled  Ttjt  fura  Maptov  BaatKttat  dides  was  present  and  was  moved  to  tears.   He- 

'I<rro/>itf  r  Bi^Xca  oKrmy  and  contams  the  history  rodotus  while  at  Athens  was  at  least  acquunted 

of  the  15  reigns  between  A.  D.  180  and  388.  with  Thuoydides,  Sophocles,  s^d  some  of  the 

His  style  is  formed  on  that  of  Thucydides,  and  other  intellectual  lights  that  distinguished  the 

though  his  chronology  and  geography  are  some-  age  of  Pericles,  and  it«wa9^doubtle8s  from  asso- 

times  inaccurate,  his  narrative  is  generally  clear  ciation  with  them  in  the  <«ntre  of  literary  Hellas 

and  impartial.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  that  he  received  the  vopulse  to  that  wonderful 

Irmisch  (6  vols.,  178d-1806),  F.  A.  Wolf  (1793),  elaboration  of  his  w^rk  which  he  carried  on  for 

and  Bekker  (1826.)  20  years  after  hi^  departure.    In  443  he  joined 

HERODOTUS,  a  Greek  historian,  styled  the  the  colonists  wAom  Fericles  was  sending  out  to 

father  of  history,  bom  in  Halicamassus^  a  Doric  Italy,  and  Vacame  one  of  the  first  settlers  at 

colony  in  Asia  Minor,  in  484  B.  0..  died  in  Thurium,  With  Hippodamus  the  architect  of 

Thnrium,  a  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  about  PirsDua^^ysias  the  orator,  then  only  in  his  15th 

424.  The  statement  of  Snidas  that  he  belonged  year.  Ais  brother  Ptolemarchus,  the  friend  of 

to  an  illustrious  family  is  confirmed  by  the  in-  Borates,  and  with  others.    From  this  time  he 

dicatlons  of  wealth  furnished  by  his  high  edu-  applied  himself  only  to  the  perfection  of  hia 
caUon  and  abundant  means  for  frequent  and '  history,  retouching  the  narrative  and  interweav- 

distant  traveL  It  is  probable  that  he  oontinu^  ing  parenthetical  passages  and  accounts  of  later 

to  reside  at  Hallcamassus,  making  that  tiie  events.     The  abruptness  of  its  close  and  oc- 

centre  from  which  he  undertook  long  jottrneys  casional  traces  of  incompleteness  indicate  that, 

for  historical  and  geographical  inquiry,  ilU  about  notwithstanding  he  had  been  constantly  im-> 

447,  when,  having  broughthishistoryio  a  degree  proving  it  it  was  not  entirely  finished  at  his 

of  completeness,  he  removed  to  A^ens.   There  deatli.    Many  critics  believe  that  he  composed 

is  no  confirmation  of  the  stoiy  of  Suidas  that  also  the  separate  treatise  on  Assyrian  history 

he  was  forced  to  fly  from  ^lUcamassus  to  Ba-  to  which  he  twice  refers  in  his  general  history 

mos  by  the  tyranny  of  I/gdamis,  who  put  to  for  fiiUer  information,  but  which  has  not  been 

death  his  relative,  the  opic  poet  Panyasis;  that  preserved.  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are 

in  Bamos  he  adopted  die  Ionic  dialect  and  wrote  not  altogether  certain,  his  life  being  prolonged 

bis  history ;  and  that  he  took  the  lead  in  an  in-  according  to  some  to  894,  and  Pella  and  Athens 

surrection  for  the  liberation  of  his  native  cl^.  instead  of  Thurium  being  made  his  abode  in  his 

Had  he  thus  been  a  tyrannidde,  it  is  unlikely  latest  years.  There  were  Greek  historians  in  the 

that  the  circumstance  would  have  passed  with-  oentu^  before  Herodotus,  called  in  general  lo^ 

out  mention  by  panegyrists,  and  his  adoption  of  ographers  or  legend  writers,  though  some  of 

the  Ionic  dialect  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  them  treated  not  only  the  mythical  period,  but 

fbot  that  that  dialect  was  already  employed  proper   geographical  and   historical   subjects, 

for  prose  composition.    His  travels  must  have  But  though  he  is  habitually  minute  in  referring* 

occupied  many  years,  since  he  visited  Babylon,  to  his  authorities,  the  only  Greek  historian 
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whom  he  quotes  or  whose  works  he  seems  to  based  in  the  maia  on  AQthentic  national  reo* 

liave  consulted  is  Heeateoos.     He  may  have  ord%  diversified  especially  in  the  earlier  part 

drawn  to  some  extent  from  other  writers^  ge-  by  ciroamstances  and  adyentorea  from  roman- 

ographers  and  mjtbologers,  yet  he  probably  tie  chroniclers.    Thus  for  the  most  important 

owea  very  little  to  tbe  whole  prose  literature  portions  of  his  work  Herodotus  had  mona- 

of  bis  country,  which  was  then  in  its  infiinoy,  mental  records  of  a  trostworthy  character,  ao- 

aod  derived  almost  all  his  narratives  and  de-  cessible  to  himself  or  his  informants;  and  his 

scriptions  from  personal  observation  and  in-  diligence,  honesty,  and  impartiality  in  emoloy- 

?uiry.  The  main  subject  of  his  history  is  the  ing  the  materials  that  were  open  to  him,  have 
'ersian  war  of  invasion,  the  contest  which  be-  been  ^nerally  admitted.  His  chief  defect  as  a 
gan  with  the  expedition  of  Kardonins  and  ter-  historian  is  an  undue  love  of  the  marvellous, 
ininated  with  the  discomfiture  of  Xerxes.  He,  leading  him  to  give  accounts  of  strange  and 
however,  not  only  relates  as  an  introduction  astonishing  manners,  surprising  phenomena  of 
tiie  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  and  the  pre-  nature,  and  singular  productions  and  animals, 
vious  hostilities  between  Greece  and  Persia,  which  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  shown  to 
but  throughout  the  work  takes  every  oppor-  be  untrue,  and  sometimes  to  repeat  narratives 
tunity  of  diverging  from  his  principal  object  in  of  real  events,  as  he  received  them,  'with  vast 
order  to  introduce  his  various  historical,  geo-  exaggeration.  This  ia  partly  explained  by  the 
^aphical,  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  Thus  he  fact  that  his  rule  was  not  to  reject  a  report  if 
mterweaves  accounts  of  Croesus  and  of  the  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  to  record  whatever 
Lydian  kingdom,  of  the  Babvlonians  and  As-  he  heard  of  countries  and  eyents  of  which  the 
Syrians,  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Greek  coloniee  Greeks  knew  little  or  nothing.  Witliout  this 
dT  northern  Africa  and  the  native  Libyan  races,  tendency  he  would  not  have  imparted  many 
of  the  Scythians  and  Hyperboreans,  apropos  of  valuable  though  partially  fabulous  accounts,  in 
whom  he  gives  an  episode  on  universal  geog-  which  recent  inquirers  have  discovered  substan- 
raphy.  For  the  later  and  more  important  por-  tial  truth ;  and  his  truthfulness  and  accuracy 
tioQ  of  his  history  abundant  living  testimony  whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own  observation 
was  eadly  accessible  to  him,  beside  which  there  have  been  universally  admired  by  modem  trav- 
were  in  most  of  the  countries  monumental  reo-  ellers.  The  skill  wiUi  which  he  has  inter- 
woven his  episodes,  and  the  pervacUog  idea 
of  a  divine  Kemesis  which  he  constantly  pre- 
sents, gives  to  his  history  the  unitv  essential  to 
nes  preserved  In  cities  and  sanctuaries,  and  a  work  of  art.  The  peculiarity  of  his  theory  of 
catory  inscriptions  on  offerings  in  the  tem-  divine  retribution  is  that  he  regards  mere  great- 
pies;  the  Babylonians  htd  sculptured  documents,  ness  and  good  fortune,  apart  from  any  impiety 
many  of  which  have  reo^tly  been  discovered,  or  arrogance,  as  provoking  the  envy  of  the 
tracing  their  history  back  with  accuracy  for  gods  (^ovo^  t»p  hmy).  This  theory  was  the 
2,000  years;  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  great  moral  which  he  had  drawn  from  his  sur- 
reached  to  a  still  higher  date;  and  in  Persia  vey  of  mundane  events;  and  perhaps  the  chief 
there  were  not  only  memorials  on  {«Uars,  tombs,  attraction  of  his  main  theme,  and  the  principle 
and  palaces,  but  more  copious  writings  pn  parch-  which  guided  him  in  his  choice  of  episodes, 
ment  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the«mpire.  was  that  he  might  present  signal  illustrationa 
Herodotus  was  unable  to  read  any  langua^id  but  of  greatness  laid  low,  of  monarchs  and  patriots 
his  own,  and  was  therefore  in  foreign  countiies  who  gradually  rose  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
dependent  on  his  informants.  These  were  hi  prosperity  only  to  experience  a  most  calamitous 
'Egj^t  the  priests,  and  they  took  advantage  of  reverse.     The  simple  beauty  of  his  style,  the 


rarnishes, 

conceal  from  him  their  dark  period  of  subjec-  questioned,  and  he  is  esteemed  by  sdiolars  the 
tion  under  the  invading  shepherd  kings,  and  to  earliest  ana  best  of  romantic  historians. — The 
modify  other  inglorious  portions  of  their  his-  best  editions  ire  those  of  Schwei^&user  (6  vols., 
tory.    In  Babylon  he  probably  obtained  but    Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1806 ;  reprinted  in  Lon- 


counts  are  correct  in  outline,  they  lack  the  fd-  Bawlinson,  assisted  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and 

ness  and  precision  of  the  narrative  of  the  priest  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  (4  vols.,  London,  1868  et 

Berosns,  who  wrote  more  than  a  centuiy  later,  teq, ;  New  York,  1859  et  ieq.%  with  copious  notes 

Being  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  Greek  city  that  and  appendices  embodying  the  chief  historical 

was  subject  to  Persia,  he  doubtless  came  fre-  and  etnnographical  iUnstrations  that  have  been 

quently  mto  contact  with  Persian  soldiers  and  obtained  in  the  progress  of  cuneiform  and  hier- 

ojfficiaja,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  also  oglyphical  discovery. 

to  some  of  the  most  important  documents  in        HEROES,  or  Dbuigods,  in  Greek  mythology, 

the  royal  archives,  perhaps  by  means  of  Greek  persons  forming  an  intermediate  link  between 

transcripts.     His  Persian  history  is  therefore  men  and  gods.    In  the  Homeric  poems  they 
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appear  as  the  sons  of  godfl,  and  as  another  and  oeHrfbl  in  their  day,  but  are  now  mostly  fbr* 
higher  raee  than  men,  who  are  bom  of  the  gotten.  Zsmpa,  prodnoed  in  1881,  placed  him 
eiirai,  fh>m  stones  and  trees.  They  were  more  in  the  first  rank  of  French  composers.  His 
powerfal,  beantifo],  oonrageons,  and  in  erery  health,  however,  began  to  yield  to  the  incessant 
respect  more  excellent  than  men,  with  whom  demands  npon  his  pen,  and  after  the  production 
as  widi  the  gods  they  associated  intimately,  of  the  Pr^  anas  eUn^  and  La  mkUcine  9an$  nU* 
They  were  the  early  national  heroes,  kings,  deein^  which  were  received  with  great  favor, 
lawgivers,  fbonders  of  cities,  conquerors  in  bat-  he  died  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Se  is  known 
tie,  leaders  of  hdventnrers,  and  original  heads  of  altogether  by  his  later  works,  which  are  fire- 
all  royal  and  noble  honses.  In  Hesiod  they  quently  performed  on  the  French  and  German 
are  represented  as  the  fourth  created  race,  the  stage,  en^edally  Zait^, 
soeeoooors  of  the  golden,  silver,  and  brazen  HERON,  a  wading  bird  of  the  taaSiyardei- 
races,  and  the  precursors  of  that  of  iron.  They  da^  and  the  old  genus  ardea  (Linn.\  The  bill 
were  a  splendid  stock,  the  chiefii  who  perform-  is  much  longer  than  the  head,  ratner  slender, 
ed  the  exploits  at  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Thebes ;  sharp,  and  straight,  with  an  emargination  at  the 
but  they  soon  became  extinct,  some  perishing  tip ;  the  wings  are  long,  the  Ist  quill  nearly  as 
in  war,  others  bdng  transferred  by  Jupiter  to  a  long  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  long- 
happier  state  in  the  isles  of  the  blcMed,  where  est;  the  tail  short  and  even,  of  12  stiffened 
they  reaped  tiirioe  in  a  year  the  spontaneous  feathers;  tarsi  long  and  slender,  transversely 
fruits  of  tne  earth.  Hesiod  doubtless  introduced  scaled  in  front ;  tibiie  lengthened,  bare  for  the 
the  divine  race  of  heroes  between  that  of  brass  lower  third  or  half;  outer  toe  longer  than  the 
and  that  of  iron  only  to  give  a  place  to  the  cham-  inner,  and  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one ; 
pions  at  Thebes  and  Troy  in  immediate  con-  hind  toe  long,  on  a  level  with  the  others;  claws 
tignity  with  the  present  iron  race,  the  noblest  moderate,  curved,  and  acute,  the  inner  edge  of 
members  of  which  were  of  heroic  descent.  The  the  middle  one  pectinated.  The  body  is  rather 
heroic  or  anti-historical  age  of  Greece  extended  compressed ;  the  neck  is  very  long,  well  feath- 
to  tiie  return  of  the  victors  from  Troy,  and  of  ered,  and,  by  a  beautiful  arrangement  in  the 
the  Doric  Heraclidss  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Of  cervical  vertebrsB,  capable  of  being  turned  so 
the  various  legends  concerning  it,  some  sprang  that  the  head  may  be  placed  almost  at  a  right 
teom  and  were  peculiar  to  particular  pl<Bc<^  as  angle  with  it;  the  bill  is  a  formidable  weapon, 
those  of  the  Lapithso  and  centaurs  in  Thessahr ;  and  used  to  inflict  severe  wounds  on  the  incan- 
of  Cadmus  and  Amphion  in  Thebes ;  of  lo,  J^ious  sportsman  or  its  animal  enemies.  The 
Danans,  and  Perseus  in  Ai^gos;  of  Sisyphus,  herons  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
Beilerophon,  and  Glaucus  in  Corinth ;  of  the  migrating  to  the  warmer  regions  as  winter  comes 
Dioscuri  in  Laoonia  and  Messenia ;  of  Enropa,  on ;  they  are  generally  seen  alone,  standing  sol- 
IGnoa,  and  the  Minotaur  in  Crete ;  and  of  Ce-  emnly  in  swamps,  pools,  and  shallow  rivers, 
crops,  Procne  and  Philomele,Cephalu8  and  Pro-  waiting  for  their  prey  to  come  within  reach, 
oris,  Ereohtheuai  Ion,  and  Pandion  in  Attica,  with  the  long  neck  drawn  down  between  the 
The  general  Hellenic  heroic  legends  were  those  shoulders ;  but  no  sooner^  does  a  reptUe  or  a  fish 
of  Hercules  and  the  Heraelid»,  Theseus,  Me-  appear  than  the  bill  is  darted  forth  and  the  ani- 
leager,  the  Argonauts,  the  Theban  cycle  of  mal  immediately  swallowed.  They  do  not  seize 
CEdipus,  the  seven  against  Thebes,  the  Epigoni,  fish  with  their  feet,  as  was  formerly  believed 
and  Alomeon,  and  the  Trojan  cycle  of  the  Pelo-  from  the  serrated  middle  claw ;  thb  comb-like 
pidfls,  JbkcidfB,  AtridfB,  Diomede,  and  Ulysses,  structure  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
To  these  may  l>e  added  the  myths  of  the  pro-  the  bill  the  sticky  down  which  adheres  to  it 
phetic  heroes  Melampus,  Amphiaraus,  Polyidns,  after  cleansing  the  plumage ;  the  claw  is  passed 
Mopsus,  Tiresias,  and  Calchas ;  of  the  musical  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  on  each 
heroes  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  Linus,  Hymeoieus,  side,  and  any  feathers,  slime  of  fish,  or  other 
Jtfemns,  Musssus,  Eumolpua,  and  even  Homer  adhering  dirt,  removea. — ^The  bitterns  and  the 
and  Henod;  and  of  the  artistic  heroes  Dflddalus,  egrets  have  been  noticed  under  their  titles, 
Trophonius.  and  Agamedes.  and  the  night  herons  will  be  described  in  their 

HEROIC  VERSE,  ^e  measure  of  epic  or  order.    The  common  heron  of  Europe  (A.eine- 

heroic  poetry,  being  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  rea^  Linn.),  celebrated  in  old  times  as  the  bird 

hexameter,  in  Italian,  English,  and  German  which  aflfbrded  the  principal  sport  in  fiilconry, 

the  iambic  of  10  syllables  with  or  without  an  is  of  a  bluish  ash  color,  with  a  black  crest  on  the 

additional  short  syllable,  and  in  French  the  iam-  hind  head,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  white 

Mo  of  12  syllables,  called  also  an  Alexandrine,  with  black  dots ;  the  shoulder  of  the  wings  and 

HEROLD,  Louis  Joseph  FBRonr  and,  a  French  the  primaries  black ;  a  naked  space  around  the 

composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1791,  died  at  eyes.     Its  food  consists  of  fish,  fW)gs.  aquatic 

Termes,  near  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1888.    He  studied  insects  and  mollusks,  mice,  moles,  and  irimilar 

successively  with  Mehul,  Adam,  and  Cherubini,  small  animals.    The  nest  is  generally  made  on 

and,  having  by  a  successful  competition  for  the  high  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  rivers.    The  fiight 

prizes  of  the  eoruervaUnre  procured  the  means  is  at  times  very  high,  and  is  nerformed  with  the 

Ibr  travel,  passed  5  years  in  Italy.    On  his  re-  legs  hanging  behind,  and  the  head  and  neck 

turn  to  Paris  in  1817  he  wrote  a  number  of  resting  on  the  back.    It  makes  at  times  a  harsh 

works  for  the  <^pSra  eomique^  which  were  sue*  and  loud  scream ;  when  taken  young.  It  be- 
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oomM  80  far  domesUcated  as  to  associate  with  feed  on  shrimps,  small  fish,  crostaoeans,  snaiLi, 
domestic  fowl ;  though  a  royal  hird  iu  respect  lizards,  frogs,  and  aquatic  insects;  in  the  pur- 
to  game,  its  fl^  is  unfit  for  food.  Heron  hawk-  suit  of  their  prey  they  run  quickly  through  the 
ing,  once  a  favorite  pastime  of  kings  and  nohlee,  shallows,  throwing  up  their  wings  in  a  rq>id 
and  a  fit  emblem  of  the  ol^-world  relations  be-  and  graceful  manner ;  when  wounded  they  de- 
tween  i:uler  and  people,  has  never  been  intro-  fend  themselvee  with  the  bill  with  mat  cour- 
dnced  into  America.  It  is  distributed  not  only  age.  The  great  blue  heron  (A.  herodioi,  linn.), 
over  Europe,  but  over  most  ^srts  of  the  old  generally  called  blue  crane,  is  4  feet  Ions  to 
world;  among  some  eastern  nations  tlie  crests  of  end  of  tail,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  6  feet, 
the  moles  are  highly  esteemed  as  ornaments.  The  and  the  bill  5i  inchee  with  a  f^pe  of  7i.  The 
purple  heron  of  Europe  {A,  purpureaylAnn,)  is  color  above  is  bluish  ash,  with  the  edges  of 
a  very  handsome  biro,  with  the  elegant  shape  winssand  tibiie  rufous;  neck  cinnamon  brown, 
of  a  heron  and  the  rufous  and  purplish  tints  of  head  black.  fh>ntal  patch  white ;  below  black, 
the  bitterns.  The  Louisiana  heron  (A,  Lud^-  with  broad  white  streaks  on  the  beUy ;  lower 
vieiono^  Wils.)  is  about  27  inches  long,  with  an  tail  coverts  white,  middle  line  of  throat  the 
extent  of  wings  of  8  feet ;  the  bill  is  very  slen-  same  with  black  and  rufous  streaks ;  bill  green- 
der ;  the  head  with  a  long  crest,  the  feathers,  ish  above,  dusky  yellow  at  the  base ;  the  quills 
with  those  of  the  neck  and  upper  back,  lanceo-  black,  and  the  taU  bluish  slate.  There  is  con- 
late  ;  like  the  egrets  it  has  the  feathers  of  the  siderable  variation  in  size  and  plumage,  accord* 
lower  back  plumose  and  lengthened ;  the  color  ing  to  age  and  habitat.  It  is  found  uiroughout 
above  is  slaty  blue  on  the  heac^  neck,  and  exposed  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  but  most 
upper  parts ;  lower  back,  rump,  under  parts,  and  abundantly  in  the  low  lands  bordering  on  tiie 
nuddle  line  of  throat,  white ;  occiput  and  back  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
of  neck  purplish ;  bill  brownish  black  above  and  fiunily,  bearing  the  cold  of  a  New  England  win- 
at  tip ;  the  female  is  like  the  male.  From  its  ter ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  approach,  from 
beauty  of  form  and  plumage  and  grace  of  mo-  the  acuteness  of  its  hearing  and  vision,  except 
tion,  Audubon  calls  this  heron  the  *•*'  lady  of  the  in  dose  woods ;  it  feeds  at  fdl  hours  of  the  day, 
waters;"  it  is  found  onthe  coast  of  the  sonthem  and  even  in  clear  nights.  It  begins  to  breed 
Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  never  far  inland ;  it  is  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
a  social  bird,  keeping  in  company  and  sometimes  June,  acc<mling  to  latitude;  during  the  love 
breeding  in  the  same  places  with  egrets  and  season  they  associate  in  pairs,  being  rather  soli- 
other  herons ;  it  is  not  very  shy,  and  its  flight  tary  at  all  other  times ;  several  pairs  sometimes 
is  irregular  and  swifter  than  that  of  any  o^er  form  a  community,  in  swamps,  pine  barrens, 
species.  The  nests  are  generally  within  a  few  and  localities  several  miles  from  water,  but  es- 
feet  of  the  ground,  on  low  bushe&  and  very  pecially  in  the  vicinity  of  rice  fields,  and  in  the 
close  to  each  other,  made  of  small  dried  sticks  tops  of  cypress  trees.  The  eg^  8  in  number, 
crossed  in  various  ways,  flat,  and  each  contain-  are  2^  by  1^  inches,  of  a  dull  bluish  white  color ; 
ing  8  efKs;  these  are  about  li  by  1^^  inches,  the  male  and  female  sit  alternately,  feeding  each 
nearly  elliptical,  of  a  pale  greenish  blue  color,  other,  and  are  remarkably  affectionate  to  the 
thin,  and  smooth;  the  period  of  incubation  is  young;  thefieshof  the  young  is  tolerably  good. 
21  oays ;  as  of  onost  herons,  the  flesh  of  the  Its  food  consists  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  small 
young,  before  they  leave  the  nest,  is  considered  quadrupeds,  and  large  insects ;  it  strikes  its 
good  eating.  The  snowy  heron  (A.  eandidim-  prey  through  the  body,  as  near  the  head  aspos- 
nuL  GmeL ;  genus  gareettOf  Bonc^.)  is  about  28  sible,  killing  often  by  beating  it  against  tiie 
incnes  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  88  inch-  pound ;  it  is  exceedingly  voracious.  This  bird 
es ;  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  full  occipital  is  capable  of  infiicting  severe  wounds  with  its 
crest  of  feathers  with  hair-like  webs,  and  simi--  bill,  the  more  dangerous  that  it  generally  aims 
lar  plumes  on  the  lower  part  of  the  throat;  dor-  at  the  eyes ;  it  has  been  seen  to  chase  Uie  fish 
sal  plumes  reaching  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  hawk,  and  force  it  to  yield  up  its  prey.  The 
color  is  pure  white ;  the  bill  black,  yeUow  at  flight  is  high,  majestic,  and  long  sustained, 
base ;  legs  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  of  The  weight  of  a  full  grown  bird  is  from  6  to  8 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  across  the  lbs. ;  the  intestine  is  about  9  feet  long,  not 
continent  to  California ;  it  is  a  constant  resi-  thicker  than  a  swan's  quill.  The  great  white 
dent  in  Jlorida  and  Louisiana,  and  is  occasion-  heron  (A.  oceidentalu,  And.)  is  more  than  4  feet 
ally  seen  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  They  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  nearly  7 ;  the 
breed  in  large  communities,  with  other  herons  bill  6  inches ;  the  weight  alK>ut  T  lbs.  The  col- 
and  with  grakles,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  or  is  pure  white ;  the  lengthened  occipital  feath- 
preoedin^  species;  the  mangproves  of  Florida  ers  do  not  form  a  crest.  It  is  found  in  southern 
are  favonto  places  for  their  nests ;  the  eggs  are  Florida  and  in  Cuba.  This  is  the  largest  of  the 
8  in  number,  about  If  by  1}  indies,  broadly  herons,  and  has  the  purest  white  plumage.  It 
elliptical,  and  pale  bluish  green ;  both  sexes  is  very  shy,  breeding  among  the  keys  on  the 
incubate,  and  the  youns  in  Florida  leave  their  Florida  coast,  to  which  it  resorts  year  after 
nest  about  the  middle  or  May,  and  a  month  or  year ;  two  nests  are  rarely  seen  near  each  other, 
two  later  further  north ;  both  eggs  and  young  though  nests  of  odier  species  are  often  on  the 
are  destroyed  by  crows  and  turkey  buzzards,  same  bush ;  it  begins  to  lay  about  the  let  of 
They  resort  to  the  l>order8  of  salt  marshes,  and  February.    It  lays  8  eggs,  2f  by  1{  inches, 
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thidc-sheUed,  of  4  plidnligbtblmsh  green  color;  of  £oologj7  wbioh  treats  of  the  Btraetiire  and 

l>oth  sexee  incubate,  for  abont  80  days.    It  is  classification  of  reptiles.    The  nresent  article 

more  solitary  tiian  the  preceding  species,  except  will  be  confined  to  the  last  division,  the  first 

on  the  feeding  grounds;  tiie  walk  is  midestic,  being  more  properly  noticed  nnder  Rbptilis. 

and  the  flight  firm  and  regalar ;   the  sand  bars  The  Egyptian  and  other  andent  anthors  knew 

and  flats  on  which  they  feed  are  often  flar  from  well  the  distinctions  between  the  4  reptilian  or* 

their  roosting  places,  and  are  rarely  left  until  ders,  generally  called  tortoises,  lizards,  serpents, 

tlie  water  reaches  aa  high  as  their  body;  the  and  ttom;  AnBtoUe  described  them  as  terree- 

position,  when  roosting,  is  generally  on  one  foot  trial,  rea-blooded  animals,  laying  eggs,  and  witii 

There  is  a  great  enmity  between  this  and  the  4  or  no  feet,  mentioning  tortoises,  frc^  croco- 

preceding  ^>ecies,  and  the  former  will  always  diles,  lizards,  and  serpents,  and  indicating  the 

pnrsne,  kill,  and  swallow  the  young  of  the  lat-  first  8  as  amphibians.    PUny,  4  centaries  later, 

ter  whenever  an  opportonity  offers,  even  though  divided  reptiles  into  terrestrial^  aquatic,  and 

other  favorite  food  be  in  abundance.    The  blue  aerial,  but  he  has  moetiy  copied  Aristotle,  add- 

heron  (A,  ernndea^  Linn. ;  genus  florida^  Baird)  ing  a  great  variety  of  fiibulous  stories  whose  in- 

is  22  inches  lon^,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  88 ;  finance  has  extended  in  the  popular  mind  even 

the  bill  is  about  8  inches,  and  the  weight  9  oz.  to  tne  present  time.  Gesner,  in  the  16th  oentuiyi 

The  bill  is  slender  and  very  sharp,  and  of  a  blue  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his  writings  to 

color;  the  prevailing  tint  of  the  bird  is  slate  the  natural  history  of  this  dan,  illustrated  with 

blue,  with  tiie  head  and  neck  bluish  purple ;  wood  engravings,  and  convenientiy  arranged 

legs  black;  the  young  are  white,  sometimes  in  alphabetical  order.     Aldrovandus,  toward 

spotted  with  blue.   Thotopof  the  headismod-  the  end  of  the  same  century,  wrote  8  books 

erately  crested,  and  the  scapulars  greatiy  elon-  on  serpents  and  lizards,  compiling  chieflv  from 

gated.    It  is  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  the  Greek  and  Arabian  authors,  and  ooileoted 

states  and  about  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  has  much  information  on  the  synonymy  of  reptiles, 

been  seen  in  New  York ;  it  associates  with  the  their  symbolic  history,  and  their  uses  in  medi- 

white  and  Louisiana  herons,  roosting  in  the  cine.    Bay  published  in  London,  in  1698,  a 

evergreens  of  the  keys ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  its  synopsis  of  serpents,  in  wbidi  the  manner  of 

flight  is  swifter  than  that  of  any  except  the  A,  respiration,  the  size  and  color  of  the  eggs,  and 

Ludovieiana.    The  eggs  are  If  by  If  inches,  of  similar  characters,  are  made  the  basis  of  an 

the  same  color  as  those  of  the  snowy  heron. —  unnatural  dassiflcation. — ^Ltnuasus  divided  the 

The  green  heron  has  been  alluded  to  under  Bit-  class  of  reptiles  into  orders,  genera,  and  species, 

TEBN.    The  sun  herons  of  the  warmer  parts  of  in  his  SyUma  Natura;  calling  them,  however, 

Souti^  America  belong  to  the  genus  eurypyga  amphifna^  and  characterizing  them  by  the  8 

(IlligerXdiaracterized  by  a  long,  slender,  straight  principal  marks  of  naked  or  sc^body,  teeth 

bill,  b^t  and  emarginated  at  the  tip ;  long  and  sharp  and  without  molars,  and  no  mis  with  rays ; . 

ample  wings ;  long,  broad,  and  dightiy  round-  he  made  2  orders,  serpents  (without  limbs)  and 

edtul.    The  best  known  species  {E.  helias^  reptiles  (with  limbs).    With  all  his  errors  in 

Pall.)  is  about  as  large  aa  a  small  grouse,  with  regard  to  the  orders,  to  him  zoology  owes  the 

a  long,  thin  neck,  spreading  tail,  and  compara-  methodical  nomenclature  of  genera  and  spedes. 

lively  abort  legs ;  the  plumage  is  varied  with  the  former  founded  on  positive  diaracters,  and 

bands  and  lines  of  brown,  ftuvous  red,  gray,  the  latter  derived  ftt>m  some  real  or  fimcied  pe- 

and  black,  resembling  the  distribution  of  colors  culiarity.    In  his  8d  class,  as  given  in  G^melin's 

on  some  of  the  larger  moths ;  it  feeds  on  small  edition  of  1788,  the  order  replies  are  those 

fry  and  aquatic  insects.    It  is  called  ^*  littie  pea-  breathing  by  lungs,  with  4  limbs,  and  a  simple 

cock*'  in  Cayenne ;  its  habits  resemble  those  of  male  sexud  organ ;  serpents,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  snipes  more  than  of  the  herons.  .  have  a  rounded  body  without  distinct  neck, 

HEkON,  or  Hbro,  a  philosopher  and  mathe-  moving  by  its  undulations,  witii  dilatable  ana 

matidan  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  8d  oen->  non-consolidated  jaws,  and  without  limbs,  flna^ 

tory  B.O.  He  was  the  inventor  of  several  ingen-  or  external  ears.    In  the  Ist  order  were  4  gen- 

ious  machines,  among  which  are  the  fountain  era,  the  tortoise,  dragon,  lizard,  and  frog;  and 

called  by  his  name,  in  which  a  Jet  of  water  is  in  tiie  2d,  erotahu^  hoa^  coluber^  anguUy  ampkU' 

kept  playing  by  means  of  condensed  air ;  a  lutna^  and  eaciUa,  most  of  these  genera  bdng 

steam  engine,  on  the  prindple  of  what  is  called  subdivided  into  numerous  spedes. — ^Laurent!, 

Barker's  mill,  in  which  the  boiler  is  caused  to  in  1768,  published  a  synopsis  of  reptiles,  very 

revolve  round  a  vertical  axis  by  Jets  of  steam  remarkable  for  the  time.     Leaving  tortoises 

issuing  from  lateral  holes  in  the  arms  with  out  of  the  class,  he  gives  their  characters  as 

which  it  is  provided ;  and  a  double  fordng  pump  follows :  cold-blooded  animals,  without  hdr  or 

used  for  a  fire  engine.    Heron  wrote  sevenu  mammte,  with  lungs  acting  without  diaphragm 

works  on  mechanical  and  sdentifio  subjects,  of  and  almost  without  the  aid  of  the  ribs  (swallow- 

wluch  only  fragments  remun;  the  most  valuable  ing  air  into  them),  torpid  in  winter,  devouring 

is  his  UwtvfmrtKOj  or  treatise  on  pneumatics,  the  their  prey  without  chewing  and  digesting  it  veiy 

best  ecUtion  of  which  is  that  published  at  Paris  slowly,  able  to  exist  for  months  without  food, 

lnl^9Sy\nihBVet^rumMaiMmatieof^m  Opera,  and  renewing  their  youth  by  changing  their 

HERPETOLOGT   (Gr.    ipntrow,  reptile  or  skins.  He  makes  8  orders :  saZienfioL  or  leapers, 

creeping  thing,  and  Xo/or,  discourse),  the  brandi  of  whidi  the  prindpal  genera  are  tne  pipa,  the 
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io$d^  ibB  tog,  and  iheine  tot;;  tfr^uUemiia,ot  die»iia(miMaBaaaen^iritaaa^pnl^^ 
wrflc^  ff>4Jii^tigtlift  odiflrbfttraAMM  md  the  It  vill  be  seen  that  modi  of  tins  daaaifieition 
4-footedMiimiw;  9odibo$erpmUia,  orcreepen^  ii  borrowed  from  OppfA ;  st  tiiat  time  (18SM>) 
eompridiMf  the  i»h]«orume  end  ordinarjr  ser-  about  580  qieoies  of  reirtfles  were  de8afl>ed. 
pent*,  luny  of  iiifl  order*  tre  mitiuiil,  end  to  — Letreille,  in  bis  SuMn  nahtrtlU  da  np- 
this  daj  sd^yted;  and  his  descriptions  of  the  tiU$  (1801),  followed  the  fiaswfinition  id  La- 
essential  ehancters  and  halnU  of  modes  are  fi«*  e6pdde  with  aome  slight  modifications;  in 
qnentir  ezoeDent— Lao^pMe,  in  1788  and  1790,  1826,  in  his  Jbwtffet  du  regns  amkmal,  adopting 
m  a  work  continoing  tnat  of  Baffim,  entitled  most  of  the  dinsions  and  some  of  the  names  of 
Butoire  fuUwrdU  de$  quadrupidm  owpara  et  ccmtemporaiy  herpetologists,  he  makes  2  dasses^ 
dei  $erpent$f  dirided  reptiles  into 4 classes— tail-  reptiles  and  amphibians;  the  1st  incladeB»  in  the 
edand  tail]eesoviparoasqnadnipeds,1tipedrep-  cnirassed  section,  the  orden  ehdonians  and 
tOes,  and  serpents ;  the  Ist  contuning  the  tor-  emjdosaariansor  crooodOians ;  in  the  scalj  sec- 
toises  and  saorians,  the  2d  the  frogs  nid  toads,  tion,  the  laoertiform  and  angniform  sanriansi 
the  8d  and  4ch  being  soflicientlT'  characterized  and  the  idiophid  and  batraehopid  serpents ;  the 
bj  the  names ;  he  mside  ool  j  292  spedes^ — Alex*  amphibians  are  diTided  into  cnSucibranchiates, 
andre  Brongnlart,  in  1799,  taking  into  consider-  which  lose  their  gills,  and  perennibranchiates, 
ation  not  cfnlj  the  external  characters  bnt  those  which  retain  them  throogh  life,  like  the  protens 
presented  l^jthe  mode  of  f;eneration  and  derel-  and  siren.— Govier,  in  his  Tableau  Uimentaire 
opment,  dirided  reptiles  mto  the  4  orders  cl  ds  VhUioire  natnrette  da  antmotiaB,  in  1798, 
enelontansy  sanrisns,  ophidians^  and  batrachians;  diyided  reptiles,  with  Lao^pdde,  into  oviparous 
the  chelonians  he  separates  into  torties  and  qnadropeds,  serpents,  and  bipeds,  giving,  how- 
tortdseSy  giving  the  name  of  Miys  to  the  flnvi-  ever,  some  new  views  on  tneir  mvision  into 
atile  species ;  the  saorians  indnde  the  crocodile  orders,  correcting  errors  in  generic  characters, 
and  lizard  frunflies^  his  piindpal  characters  being  and  advocating  a  dasafication  founded  on  organ- 
derived  from  the  form  and  attachments  of  the  ization.  In  1800,  Dnm6ril  introdnced  into  tho 
toncne,  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  disposition  Ist  volnme  of  his  Lt^om  d^anatamie  tompwrU 
of  the  tegamentarj  covering,  and  the  number  a  classification  adopting  the  names  of  Brongni- 
and  arrangement  of  the  toes ;  in  the  ophidians  art,  and  separating  the  batrachians  as  a  distinct 
he  makes  the  0  genera  of  orvets,  amphisbnna,  order.  In  1817,  in  his  Eigne  animal^  and  in 
crotaloa,  viperSb  colnber,  and  boas :  in  the  ba-  the  2d  edition  in  1829,  Cnvier  published  a  new 
traohians  he  places  the  firogs*  toads,  and  sala-  arrangement,  based  on  internal  as  well  as  ezter- 
manders. — ^Dandin,  In  1802  and  1808,  published  nal  structure,  and  following  chieflj  the  method 
a  ffeneral  treatise  on  reptile^  at  the  end  of  the  of  Dum^ril,  for  many  years  professor  of  Uiis 
8tb  and  last  volnme  of  which  is  a  rhunU  in  branch  in  tiie  museum  of  natural  history  at 
which  he  divides  the  class  into  4  orders,  like  Paris.  He  makes  4  orders,  of  which  the  chelo- 
Brongniart ;  he  describes  about  550  species,  but  nians,  saurians,  and  ophidians  have  a  heart  with 
in  a  very  hurried  and  incomplete  manner,  illns-  2  auricles  ana  the  oatrachians  with  a  dnglo 
trated  b^  drawings  most  of  which  are  poorly  auricle;  the  1st  two  with  limbs,  the  8d  without 
executed ;  he  made  the  batrachians  a  special  them ;  in  the  chelonians  the  jaws  are  toothless 
study,  and  published  a  quarto  monograph  on  and  corneous;  in  the  saurians  the  jaws  are  fnr- 
them,  which  contains  much  valuable  informa-  nished  wiUi  teeth,  and  the  limbs  with  5  or  4 
tion. — Oppjd,  a  Bavarian  naturalist,  published  toes  to  each,  including  the  crocodiliona,  lacer- 
at  Munich  in  1811  a  small  quarto  volnme  on  the  tians,  iguonians,  geckotians,  chameleonians,  and 
orders,  families,  and  genera  of  reptiles,  in  which  sdncoids;  in  the  ophidians  the  skin  is  either 
he  adopts  a  mode  of  arrangement  borrowed  scaly  as  in  anguU  and  the  true  serpents,  or 
princi|>ally  from  Dum^ril;  he  makes  8  orders,  naked  as  in  eacilia;  in  the  batrachians  the  tail 
teitudinata.  sqttamata,  and  nuda;  the  te$tudi-  may  be  absent  or  long,  the  feet  4  or  2,  and  tho 
nata  induae  the  families  ehelonii  and  amyda;  lanes  witii  or  wiUiout  coexistent  branchin. — 
the  saurian  iquamata  the  eroeodilini^  geckoidesj  De^lainville,  in  1822,  established  2  classes  for 
iauanaideay  lacertini^  Bcineoidea^  and  chalcidid;  reptiles  (aitS09oair€s%  reptiles  proper  (igtiafnmi' 
the  ophidian  iqtumcUa  the  angu\fonn€iy  hydr%  fira  amitho^de$),  and  icbthyoid  amphibians ; 
erotaUnij  tiperinij  c<m$trietare$j  pKudotipera^  in  the  1st  class  he  made  the  S  orders  ohdonians, 
and  colubrini;  the  nuda  comprise  the  apodc^  emydo-saurions  or  crocodiles,  and  saurophians 
MiMlato.  and  ecaudata, — ^Merrem,  in  the  2d  edi-  (saurians  and  ophidians) ;  the  2d  class  induded 
tion  of  his  work  Tentamen  Systematu  Amphi-  the  4  orders  batrachians  (fi*ogs  and  toads), 
J^iorum  (1820),  gives  the  following  system :  rep-  pseudO'Saurians  or  salamanders,  snb-lchthyians 
tiles  are  divided  into  2  classes :  1,  pholidot4i,  a  or  amphibians  proper  (protens  and  siren),  and 
name  borrowed  fixmiAristoUe,  comprising  those  the  pseudophidians  or  camlia. — ^Dr.  J.  K  Gray 
with  a  corneous  or  coriaceous  skin;  and  2.  in  1825  published  a  synopsis  of  the  reptiles  and 
latraehia^  of  Brongnlart,  with  a  smooth  and  amphibians  of  North  America ;  in  the  Ist  class 
soft  sltin.  The  Ist  dass  he  ^vided  into  the  he  makes  5  orders :  1,  emydo-saurions  or  lori- 
orders  teitudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  lori-  eatOy  including  the  8  families  of  crocodilians, 
eata  (crocodiles),  $guam(Ua  (other  saurians  and  ichthyosauri,  and  plcsiosauri ;  2,  saurians,  with 
snakes) :  the  2d  class  includes  the  orders  apoda  2  groups  of  families,  one,  like  the  agamas  and 
(MKiliBB),  iolientia  (fh^  and  toads),  and  gra-  geckos,  with  non-extensible  tongue,  the  other 
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(flMuiaoB  proper)  with  thii  omn  C9fM%  of  Ui60:7,worai,tanny-likoreptilM(«»0i{MiLbUnd- 
oxteDflion;  8,  BaarophidianSyKioAaBtbesoinoki^  worm,  and  aoiooks);  8.  crufltaoean  or  oream- 
anffuiiy  typhhpi^  amphiibcma,  and  ohaloidiana;  liko  reptiles  (dragons,  Dasiliwto,  and  iguanas) ; 
4^  ophidians  or  serpents,  divided  into  the  yen-  9,  p^toid  or  perch-like  reptiles,  like  oonunon 
omons  and  non-venomons  groups ;  and  5,  che-  lizards  and  monitors.     B.   Sarcose   reptiles, 
lonians,  with  6  families.    The  amphihians  he  large-eyed,  with  3  orders :  lY.  Saroose  regpti- 
znakes  a  class  by  themselTes,  pladnc  among  lia,  containing  flunilies:  10,  ichthyoid,  hemn^ 
them  all  batrachian&  in  the  4  orders  of  an^ttro,  like  re]>tiles  Qchthyosanrns  and  plesioeanms ; 
vrodflei,  sirens,  and  apoda  or  psendophidiana  11,  lypical  reptiles,  salmon-like  Oseokos  tead. 
(eadUa).    This  veiy  natural  system  is  fonnded  chameleons) ;  12,  ornithoid,  pike-uke  reptiles 
largely  on  those  of  Merrem  and  Oppel.     In  (pterodactyle).  Y.  Sensorial  rept^lia,  with  fam- 
1881  the  same  author  pnblished,  in  voL  ix.  of  uy  18,  tbrioozooid,  shark-like  reptiles  (orocodil- 
OriffitJi^sedition  of  the  l2^nd  animal  of  Cavier,  Iras).     This  dassifloation  proceeds  f^om  the 
a  second  synopsis  with  short  descriptions;  he  lowest  reptiles  (tailed  hatracoians)  to  the  hioh- 
divides  reptiles,  exclusive  of  amphibians,  into  2  eat  (crocodiles). — Oarns,  in  his  ^^Oomparaave 
sections :  cataphracta,  or  shielded  reptiles,  and  Anatomy,'*  French  translation  (1818  and  1884X 
sfuamatOf  or  scaly  reptiles;  in  the  1st  he  places  places  reptiles  in  his  8d  circle,  eSphalotoah^ 
the  tortoises  at  the  head,  then  the  emydo-san-  and  6  th class,  c^AaZo-^attrosMti^;  with  orders: 
rians  (including  the  crocodiles  and  fossil  enalio-  L  branehiata  (siren  and  proteus^,  having  rela- 
sanrians);  in  the  2d  he  arranges  the  saurians  tions  to  fishes;  IL  pulmonata,  the  true  repre- 
{llzards),  ophisaurions,  and  ophidians.    In  thia,  aentatives  of  the  dass,  with  the  sub-orders  ba- 
nnd  in  subsequent  modifications  of  it  in  the  trachians,  ophidians,  sanrians,  and  dieloniana^- 
'*  Catalogues**  of  the  British  museum,  he  boi^  some  (icbthyosaunu  and  triton)  ^^proaohing 
rows  lately  from  Wagler  (noticed  below)  and  fishes,  others  (dracons)  the  birds,  others  (am- 
contemporary  writers;  in  the  ** Catalogaes"  of  phisbssna)  even  the  worms,  and  others  still 
1844  and  1849,  he  places  in  his  1st  section  of  (the  tortoises)  the  mammalia ;  lU.  atata^  re- 
squamata  the  iauria  (lizards)  and  cphidia  Tser-  lated  to  birds,  including  the  fossil  pterodao- 
penta),  And  in  the  2d,  or  catapkrada^  tortoises,  tjrlc    Much  of  this  and  sabseqnent  classlfioa- 
emydo-sanrians,  and  amphisbsonians;  the  sao-  tions  is  borrowed  from  Oken. — Ht,  Haworth, 
rians,  or  climbers,  oorreq>onding  among  mam-  an  English  naturalist,  presents  an  arrangement 
mala  and  burds  to  the  cuadrumana  and  pauerm  of  reptilea,  in  the  "  Philosophical  Magazine*'  for 
respectively ;  the  ophidians  (carnivorous)  to  the  1825,  in  which  he  lilies  his  binary  method  to 
/ermvadaecipitr€9;  theemydo-san  rians  (agnatic)  the  class,  which  he  calls  amfhibia;  he  divides 
<o  eete  and  anserti;  the  chdonians  (hurge-hoofed)  it  into  piiMdata  and  haUraek%a  ;  the  former  may 
to  unffulata  and  qaUinm;  and  the  amphisbw-  be  covered  with  a  carapace  {/omio<Ua\  as  tur- 
nians  to  gUret  and  fftdUa,    The  amphibians  he  ties  and  tortolaea,  or  not  so  covered  (jrfomi- 
forms  into  a  class,  dividing  it,  with  Fitzinger,  tata\  like  the  lorieata  (ichthyosaurians  and 
into  the  sections  mutdbiHa^  which  undergo  met-  crocodilians^  and  muumata  (lizards  and  snakes); 
amorphosis,  and  with  falling  branchisd,  imd  am-  the  hatraehta  may  be  without  feet  (like  emtUiai, 
fhipnetuta^  which  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  or  with  feet  (froA  salamanders,  and  sirens) ;  it 
meludlng  the  proteua,  siren,  amphiuma,  msmZm,  la  taken  principally  fh>m  ICerrem. — ^Fitzin^^, 
&c.— Oken,  in  his  ''  Physiophilosophy**  (Ray  in  1826,  published  at  Vienna  hia  Neue  Clam^ 
society,  1847),  gives  a  classification,  elaborated  cation  dir  BeptUi&n,  rich  in  anatomical  and 
between  the  years  1802  and  1826,  in  which  he  physiological  research;  he  adopts  the  dasslfica- 
places  reptiles  in  his  2d  province  of  mureoaoOf  tion  of  Broogniart  modified  oy  Oppel,  with 
4th  eirde  of  fieshy  animals,  and  11th  class  of  much  of  the  nomenclature  of  Merrem.    The 
myotoa  or  rhina$aa  ;  the  first  of  the  above  class  claas  is  divided  into  2  orders,  tMnopnoa  and  iN* 
terms  relating  to  the  fatct  that  typical  or  true  pnoa^  according  as  the  respinitlon  u  pulmonary 
muaole^  of  a  red  color,  and  provided  with  ten-  <mly  or  pulmonary  and  branchial,  the  first  cor- 
dons, are  first  found  in  reptiles,  and  the  last  to  reqwnding  to  reptiles  proper,  and  the  last  to 
the  equally  important  &ct  tha^  in  the  genetic  batraehiana.    The  mtmapnoa  he  sioparates  into 
development  of  the  organs  of  sense,  the  noee  the  tribes  tmtudinatOy  with  5  families  (turtles 
in  reptiles,  first  in  the  animal  series,  opens  into  and  tortoises) ;  lorieata^  with  2  fhrnilles  Qchthy- 
the  month,  permittingthe  passage  of  air  to  the  osanrians  and  crocodilians) ;  9fuamata^  with  28 
respiratory  organa.    He  makes  2  groups:  A.  liunilies,  including  the  sauriims  and  serpents; 
Dermal  reptiles,  smaD-eyed,  comprising  8  orders:  and  ntcao,  with  naked  skin  (csocilians).    The 
L  Protozooidrepti^  containing  famiaes:  1,  in-  dipnoa  contain  the  tribes  muiabUiay  with  6 
fnsorial,petromyzoid  reptiles  (tailed  batrachiana,  families  (frogs,  toads,  and  salamanders),  and 
salamanders,  &c.);  2,  polypary  reptiles  (frogs) ;  unrniUdbUiOf  with  2  fiunilies,  not  undergoing 
8,  acalephan  reptiles  ushelonians).  II.  Condio-  metamorphosis  Uit^  proteut,  fMnobranoku^ 
zooid  or  ophidian  reptalia,  with  families :  4,  mus-  &c).    In  a  table  ne  gives  some  interesting  sffin- 
ael  or  eel-like  reptiles  (pythons,  boas,  k/^) ;  6,  ities  between  reptiles  and  the  higher  and  lower 
snail,  or  haddock-like  reptiles  (colubers  and  yertebrates;  the   pterodaotyles,  through  tiie 
TenomoQs  adders);  6,  kracken  reptiles,  with  dragons  and  anolis,  have  some  analogies  with 
entire  plates  on  belly  and  tail  (rattiesnakes,  ^).  the  mammal  bats ;  the  gavials  and  large  fossii 
m.  Ancyliozooid  reptilia,  or  iizards,  with  &m-  aanriana  connect  the  liziurds  with  the  oetaoeaa 
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dolpblDB ;  some  cbelonians  seem  to  ooiinect  rep-  It  oomprises  the  genera  twtudo  (Brongn.),  with 

tiles  with  the  mammal  monotremata,  and  others  22  species,  indiiaing  the  best  known  tortoises 

(like  the  imbricated  tortoise)  with  birds  of  the  of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  homopus 

penguin  family ;  in  the  same  way  the  descent  (Dnm.),  with  2  sooth  African  species ;  pyxU 

to&hesismadeby thecsdciliansandtheorens.  (BeU),  a  single  Asiatic  species;  and  etnyxU 

— ^The  method  of  Ritgen,  published  in  the  vol-  (Bell),  with  8  American  species.    2.  EloditeSy 

ume  for  1828  of  the  Nov.  Act,  AeaeL  JSatura  or  marsh  tortoises,  with  movable,  distinct  toes, 

Ouriotorumj  is  based  upon  correct  principles,  naked  jaws,  and  retractile  head  and  necJc.    In 

but  the  author  has  attempted  to  unite  too  many  the  sub-family  cryptotUres  the  head  and  neck 

distinctive  characters  under  one  head,  and  has  may  be  retracted  completely  under  the  middle 

in  this  way  originated  a  most  sesquipedalian  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is  conical  and  the 

and  ill-sounding  nomenclature.    He  establishes  eves  lateral,  and  the  plastron  either  immov- 

8  orders,  strepitcAroUi^  or  reptiles  with  twisted  able,  movable  anteriorly,  or  both  anteriorly 

body  (ophidians),  sterriehrota,  or  those  with  and  posteriorly;  in  the  sub-familj pleurocUreB 

solid  body  (chelonians),  and  eamfmchrota.  with  the  head  and  neck  are  retractile  only  on  one 

folded  body  (sauriana  and  batraohians). — Wagler,  side  of  the  opening  of  the  carapace,  the  head  is 

in  1880,  published  at  Munich  his  ^'Katural  Sys-  depressed,  the  eyes  on  the  top,  and  the  toes  5 

tern  of  Amphibia,"  based  essentiallv  on  their  or  4.    The  first  sub-family  contains  the  genera 

organization.    He  established  8  orders  in  the  astudto  (Fleming),  «my«(Dum.,  very  extensive), 

class,  aa  follows :  1,  the  tsiPudinei ;  2,  the  cro-  tetr&nix  (Lesson),  platyatemon  (Gray),  emysau" 

codiUana;  8,  the  lizards;  4,  the  serpents;  5,  rus (Dnm.),  ctovro^^jnM  (Wagler),  and  emo^fer- 

the  anguu  (blindworro,  &c.);  6,  ecSeilia;  7,  fum(Wagler);  the  second  sub-family  comprises 

rana  (frogs  and  salamanders) ;  Aad  8,  ichih/ycdes  the  genera  peUocephalus  (Dum.),  podacnemis 

fnrens,  menobranchs,  &c.),  from  their  fish-like  (Wagler),  pmtonyx  (Dum.),  stemot?ieru$  (Bell), 

brms.    He  includes  248  genera. — J.  Mtdlerin  platemys  (i>um,%  ehehdina  (Fitz.),  and  chelys 

1882,  in  his  work  on  the  ^^  Anatomy  and  Natu-  (Dum.).    8.  FotamiteB,  or  fluviatile  tortoises, 

ral  History  of  Amphibia,"  treats  only  of  batra-  with  distinct  toes,  fleshy  lips,  8  nails,  flat  cara- 

ohians  and  serpents,  dividing  tiie  former  into  pace  covered  with  a  soft  skin,  and  plastron  pro- 

^e  scaly  and  tiie  naked,  contrasting  the  pecn-  longed  behind  and  before  to  conceal  the  limbs, 

liarities  of  their  bony,  respiratory,  generative,  or  narrow  and  without  appendages.    It  con- 

and  tegumentary  systems,  and  Iheir  metamor-  tains  the  genera  gymnopuB  (Dum. ;   trionyxy 

phoses ;  serpents  he  divioes,  according  to  ana-  Geoffi:.)  and  eryptoptis  (Dum.).    4.  ITialamtes, 

tomical  structure,  into  mieraatomatOj  with  non-  or  marine  turtles,  with  toes  motionless  and 

dilatable  mouth  (4  families),  fmd  ma&rostomata^  united   into  flattened  swimming  appendages, 

with  dilatable  mouth  (7  families,  whose  charac-  with  the  carapace  corneous  and  scaly  or  covcr- 

ters  are  taken  principally  from  the  form  and  ed  with  a  leathery  skin,  containing  the  genera 

disposition  of  the  teeth^.    It  is  fhll  of  valuable  eAel<mia  (Brongn.)  and  iphargU  (Merrem).    The 

anatomical  details,  and  IS  illustrated  by  excellent  order  of  saurians  they  divide  into  8  families, 

flffuresi  especially  of  the  osteology  of  the  bead  whose  characters  had  been  previously  given  by 

of  the  smaller  serpents  of  the  order  mierostO'  other  authors,  especially  Oppel,  Fitzinger,  Ou- 

fnata. — In  chronologioal  order  would  come  here  vier,  Wagler,  and  Wiegmann,  based  upon  the 

the  classification  of  jDum^ril  and  Bibron,  whose  form  and  organization  of  the  tongue,  the  nature 

work,  ErpUologie  generals,  cu  hiatoire  natu-  of  the  integuments,  and  the  disposition  of  the 

TeUe  eompUte  aea  reptiles  (10  vols.  8vo.,  1884-  toes ;  the  crooodilians  form  a  natural  transition 

'54),  is  the  most  eztenave  ever  publidied  on  from  the  chelonians,  and  the  order  gradually 

this  subject;    though  more  recent  observers  descends  through  the  iguanas  and  lizards,  the 

have  introduced  some  changes,  their  dassifica-  ohaloidians,  andscincks  to  the  serpents.    The 

tion  may  be  considered  as  representing,  ^on  the  order  is  characterized  by  an  elongated  body, 

whole,  the  actual  state  of  herpetology.    When  scaly  or  shagreened,  without  carapace,  feet  gen- 

their  work  was  commenced,  in  1884,  the  mate-  erally  with  unguiculated  fingers;  tail  lengthen- 

rials  at  their  command  numbered  about  850  ed,  with  a  transverse  cloaca  toward  the  base  ; 

species,  which  number  they  largely  increased,  usually  lids  and  a  tympanum  apparent  ;*  ribs. 

They  divide  reptiles  into  the  4  orders  of  chelo-  sternum,  jaws  with  teeth  and  the  halves  united, 

nians  or  tortoises,  saurians  or  lizards,  ophidians  no  metamorphosis,  and  hard-shelled  eggs.    1. 

or  serpents,  and  batrachians  or  frogs  and  sala-  The  aepidiotes,  or  crooodilians,  have  the  head 

manders.    The  order  of  chelonians  (character*  without  plates,  the  skin  provided  with  corneous 

ized  by  a  short,  oval,  convex  body,  covered  laminsa  or  scales,  the  hind  feet  semi-palmated, 

with  carapace  and  plastron,  4  liml>8,  and  ab-  shieldsontheback,crestedtail,  with  the  tongue 

sence  of  teeth)  they  divide  into  4  fiunilies :  1.  not  sheathed  and  attached  all  around  to  the 

OhereUee^  or  terrestrial  tortoises,  having  the  lower  jaw.    There  are  8  sub-genera  :  alligator 

feet  with  inunovable  fingers,  united  into  round-  (Cnv.),  with  5  species ;  eroeodilus  (Guv.),  with 

ed  stumps,  provided  with  hoof-like  ends ;  the  8  species ;  and  gavialis  (Geoffr.),  with  one  spe- 

carapace  much  arched,  generally  united  into  a  cies.    2.  The  ehelopodes,  or  chameleons,  with  a 

single  piece,  but  in  the  genus  einitii  movable  single  genus,  ehafneleo  (Brongn.)  and  14  species, 

posteriorly,  and  Uie  plastron  generally  immov-  (See   Chambueov.)     8.    The   aeealctbotes,    or 

able,  but  movable  anteriorly  in  the  genus  j^yam.  geckos,  which,  wiw  their  7  genera,  have  been 
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desoribod  under  Gbcko.     i.  The  pltUynotm  ddn.    The  iaurophthalmeB  indude  25  genera, 

(with  wide,  flat  back),  Yaraniaoa,  or  monitors,  among  wbioh  are  scineus^  g<m,gylu8^  9ep$^  angui$, 

have  the  head  without  plates,  the  skin  scalj  and  and  (teantiae,  with  84  species.   (See  BLnrDwonv, 

tnbercnlated ;  the  hind  toes  free  at  the  base,  and  and  Scinok.)    The  ophiophthiUme8  comprise  5 

a  long,  flattened,  biforcated  tongne ;  the  2  gen-  genera  with  8  species,  amonff  them  the  4-lined 

era  are  wtrantts  (Merrem),  with  12  species,  and  lizard  of  Brazil;  tlie  typhhphthalmes^  with  mdi- 

heloderma  (Wiegmann),  with  a  single  species,  mentary  eyes,  contain  only  2  genera,  each  with 

5.  The  eunotesy  or  ignanians,  have  a  scalj  body,  a  single  species,  dibatMU  (Dnm.)  of  New  Gninea, 

generally  a  crest  on  the  back  and  tail  the  tongne  and  typline  (Wiegm.)  of  sonthern  Africa.    The 

free  at  the  end,  well  developed  lids,  and  free  last  2  tamilies  comprise  the  snake-like  reptiles^ 

nngnicnlated  toes.    This  family  contains  many  without  feet,  true  lizards,  bnt  erroneoasly  dass- 

raore  ^nera  than  any  other,  and  has  been  di-  ed  by  many  authors  with  ophidians.    The  or- 

vided  mto  2  snb-familiea,  pleurodotUeg  and  aero-  der  ophidians,  as  described  by  them  in  1844, 

dantei^  the  former  having  the  teeth  simply  ap-  included  about  620  species,  the  general  charac- 

plied  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  maxillary  ters  being:  an  elongated  rounded  body,  with- 

groove.  very  near  together,  and  not  conical  and  out  limbs;  month  with  pointed  teeth;  bones 

pointea,  the  latter  having  them  implanted  in  of  Jaws  movable  on  each  other  and  dilatable ; 

the  very  substance  of  the  Jaws,  looking  like  a  single  occipital  condyle;  no  distinct  neck,  nor 

molars  posteriorly  and  like  canines  in  front,  and  concha,  nor  external  auditory  foramen,  nor  mov- 

none  on  the  palate.    The  pleurodonts,  nearly  able  lids ;  skin  coriaceous,  extensible,  scaly,  cov- 

all  American,  number  81  genera,  among  which  ered  with  an  epidermis  £illingoffin  a  single  piece, 

are  anoUs^  hoBtliacus^  and  ifftMna^  with  95  species ;  They  make  5  sections  or  sub-orders,  as  follows : 

the  acrodonts,  mostly  Ariatic  and  African,  and  I.   OpoUrodanUs  or  9coUeophide»^  vermiform 

none  American,  have  15  genera  and  58  spedes,  non-venomous  serpents,  with  families  epanodon^ 

among  whicharethedragonsandagamas.  6.  The  timM  or  typhlopieru  (6  genera),  and  eatodonieru 

autosaures^  or  lacertians,  have  the  head  covered  (2  genera).    II.  Aglyphi^donUg  or  azemiophide$j 

with  corneous  plates,  and  the  body  with  imbri-  non-venomons  serpents  Hke  the  boas  and  py- 

cated  scales  lai^est  on  the  abdomen ;  body  and  thons ;  with  families:  1,  holodontitM  or  pytno- 

tnil  much  elongated;  tongne  free,  fleshy,  and  nians  (6  genera) ;  2,  aproth^>dontiefM  or  iortri- 

bifurcated  at  the  point.  They  have  been  divided  cians,  boas,  anacondas,  &c.  (12  genera)  ;   8, 

into  2  sub-families,  plSodanieSj  with  solid  teeth,  aeratiufrdiens^  with  8  East  Indian  genera ;  4, 

and  eilodinUeSy  with  teeth  hollow  at  the  base.  edlamari&M,  with  9  genera  (none  in  Europe) ; 

The  pleodonts,  separated  into  2  groups  accord-  5,  upSrolUsiens,  with  4  East  Indian  genera ;  6, 

ing  as  the  tail  is  compressed  laterally  or  simply  ploffiodontiens,  with  one  Asiatic  genus ;    7, 

conical,  include  10  genera,  among  which  are  eoryphodontieni^  with  one  genus  (incTuding  our 

the  safeguards  and  ameiva,  with  21  species,  all  black  snake) ;  8,  isodontiens,  with  9  genera 

American,  and  mostly  tropical.    The  cododonts,  (various  coluber^ ;   9,   lycodontiens,  with  15 

also  divided  into  2  groups  according  as  the  toes  sub-genera;  10,  UptognathienA,  with  18  geno- 

are  fringed  or  ridged  or  not,  include  9  genera,  ra;   11,  9ynerantiTim8^  with  4  genera  {tropin 

among  which  are  lacerta  and  eremias^  with  48  donottu  and  coraneUa);  and  12,  diaeranterien$^ 

spedes,  all  belonging  to  the  old  world.    7,  The  with  10  genera  (heterodon^  &c.).    III.  OpUthh 

cy(;Zatavre9,  or  chalddians,  have  the  head  covered  glyphea  ov  aphebSraphidea,  coluber-like,  veno- 

with  polygonal  scales ;  rounded  body,  naked  or  mous  to  small  animals,  having  posteriorly  one 

covered  with  annular  scales,  and  generally  with  or  more  long  and  grooved  teeth ;  witli  families  : 

a  lateral  fold  or  groove ;  tongue  short,  flat,  free,  1,  oxycephaliens^  with  4  genera ;  2,  sUnce^hai' 

divided  at  the  point    They  are  divided  into  2  lien$^  with  4  genera  in  Central  and  South 

sah'^unWieSj ptye?u}pleureSy  with  true  imbricated  America ;  8,  antMdantieng,  with  8  genera,  prin- 

acalea,  and  glyptodermeij  in  which  the  skin,  dpally  from  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 

apparently  naked,  is  arranged  in  rin«  of  quad-  oa;  4,  platyrhinienSy  with  8  genera  in  the  warm 

rangular  tuberculated  integument.    Thej9f^d^  regions  of  America  and  Asia,  spending  much 

pleure$j  or  ohalcidians  proper,  comprise  12  gen-  of  their  time  in  water ;  5,  »cytalien*y  with  0 

era,  among  which  are  wnunu,  gerrhonoUiM^  genera,  chiefly  South  American,  whose  wide 

opAitdtfrtM,  and  chaleide$^  with  80  species,  prin-  and  frequently  tumed-up  snouts  indicate  sub- 

cipally  African  and  American.    The  glyptoder-  terranean  habits;  6,  dipiadieru,  with  8  genera, 

HMt,  or  amphisbieniana,  indnde  4  genera,  with  African,  American,  and  Asiatic.    IV.  FroUrth 

15  species,  of  which  amphubana  numbers  10.  gVyphet  or  apistophides,  with  grooves  in  the 

(See  Amphisbjena,  and  Glam  Bsaxk,)    8.  The  anterior  fangs,  more  venomous  than  the  last 

UpidoMureSf  or  sdncoids,  have  the  nead  cov-  section,  and  inclnding 2 families:  1,  canocsrqueBj 

ered  with  corneous  plates  and  the  body  with  with  9  genera,  among  them  elaps^  hungarua^ 

imbricated  scales,  tongue  free  and  dightly  di-  and  ru^a;  2,  platyeerqves^  with  6  genera,  liv- 

vided  at  the  tip,  and  a  distinct  tympanum,  ing  in  water  in  the  tropics,  characterized  by  a 

They  are  divided  into  8  snb-ftunilies  according  to  flattened  tail.    Y.  SoUnoglyphea  or  thanato-- 

.           the  structure  of  the  eyes:  iowrophthaknea^  with  phideiy  the  most  venomons  of  all  serpents,  con- 

\          2  lids  as  in  saurians,  ophufphthalme$,  with  mere  taining  the  families:  1,  vipMena^  with  6  genera; 

nidiments  of  lids  as  in  ophidians,  and  typhloph"  and  2,  erotcUiena  (rattlesnakes),  with  7  genera. 

ihalmeay  in  which  the  eyes  ore  oovered  wiUi  The  last  order  of  reptiles,  tlie  batrachians,  they 
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obarfteterize  as  follows;  body  naked;  2  oodp-  na;  8,  mon/opnoa:  a^ulf^tmt/^liuL^  with  orders 
ital  condyles;  no  distinct  neck ;  limbs  absent,  ophidia  and  sauria^  and  t^  manimo$tylie<i,  yrith 
2,  or  4^  and  of  varions  proportions,  and  the  toes  orders  ehehnia  and  crocoMia,  MilDe-£dwarda» 
generally  without  nails;  sternum  usually  di»-  in  his  Caura  ilementaire  d^histoire  natur^Ue 
tinot,neTer  united  to  the  ribs,  which  are  either  (1855),  divides  the  vertebrata  or  oathzoairu 
abseut  or  short;  no  prominent  male  sexual  mto  2  sub-branches;  in  1,  the  a^2an£^a«R<,  he 
organ;  eggs  with  soft  non-calcareous  envelope;  places  with  mammals  and  birds  the  class  of 
the  young  generally  undergoing  metamorpiio-  reptiles,  with  the  orders  ckeUmia^  sauria^ 
sis;  with  or  without  a  toil.  Their  8  sub-or-  and.  ophidia;  and  in  2,  ainaUantoidienij  witli 
dersare:  L  P<0r<mi^ZM  (without  limbs),  serpent-  fishes,  he  places  the  batrachians,  with  the 
like,  with  a  single  family,  aphiathnet  or  ddlic^  orders  anuroj  urodela^  perennHfranehia^  and 
dea^  including  i  genera,  of  which  caeUia  is  the  coBcilia^ — ^There  are  several  German  systems  of 
best  known.  11.  Anoure$  (tailless),  with  the  classification,  which  deserve  notice  in  regard  to 
groups  phanhvglouea,  having  a  distinct  fieshy  reptiles.  Yon  Baer,  in  1826-^8,  in  his  verte- 
tongue,  and  phrynagUmeBy  in  which  this  organ  brate  or  doubly  symmetrical  type,  rises  from 
is  not  distinct  The  1st  group  contains  the  osseous  fishes  to  amphibiA  in  which  lungs  are 
families:  1,  ran^fomus  (common  frogs),  with  formed,  the  branchial  fringes  remaininff  in  the 
16  genera  and  more  than  50  species;  2,  kylc^  sirens  and  disappearing  in  the  uroaela  and 
/&rme$  (tree  frogs),  with  16  genera  and  more  anura;  thence  to  rep&es,  which  acquire  an 
than  60  species;  8,  ht^fonifimnes  (toads),  with  allantois,  but  have  no  umbilical  cord,  nor  wings, 
12  genera  and  nearly  40  species.  The  2a  group  nor  air  sacs,  the  last  two  being  characteristic 
contains  the  single  family  jH/M|/%>rmei,  with  the  of  birds.  Van  Beneden,  in  his  Anatamie  com' 
genera  dactylethra  fCuv.)  and  pipa  (Laurenti).  pares  (Brussels,  about  1855),  makes  reptiles 
IIL  Urodilei  (tailea),  with  the  groups  aMUh  and  batrachians  the  8d  and  4th  classes  in  his 
direi  (with  neither  branchical  openings  nor  hypocotyledonet  or  hypovitellians  (tertebratay, 
giUs),  with  the  family  $alamandride$  (contain-  in  whid^  the  vitellus  enters  the  body  from  the 
ing  16  genera),  and  the  trhnatodh^  with  the  ventral  side ;  the  reptiles  he  divides  into  er(h 
families  protHd€$  (with  4  genera)  and  amphith  eodiliy  eJManii^  ophidii^  Murii^  pterodactyli, 
midei  (with  2  genera). — ^McLeay,  in  the  Bora  »imoiatit%  pleaioMuri^  and  ieh^yoMwri;  and 
JSntomologie<B  (1819-^21),  divides  the  aninud  the  batrachians  into  tahyrinthodanteiy  perome^ 
kingdom  into  5  great  circles,  each  containing  5  licL  anura^  urodela^  and  Upidonrenia,  Vogt, 
smaller  ones ;  the'  5  groups  of  the  class  reptiles  in  nis  Zootogiachs  Brirfe  (1851),  bases  his  dossi- 
he  considers  to  stand  in  the  following  natural  fication  on  the  contrast  between  the  embryo 
order :  1,  the  chelonians ;  2,  emydo-saurians,  or  and  the  yolk,  and  makes  the  reptiles  and  am- 
orocodiles;  8,  saurians;  4^  dipod  or  2-footed  phibians  the  8d  and  4th  classes  in  the  vertc- 
serpentsj  and  5,  apod  or  true  serpents — ^the  brata,  or  animals  with  the  volk  ventral;  in  rep- 
extremities  of  the  column  seeming  to  meet  in  tiles  he  includes  the  orders  cphidia^  taurioy 
the  thelodina  longieolli$  (Gray),  and  the  whole  fterodactylia^  kydroMurut^  and  ehelonia;  and 
forming  a  group  distinguished  from  birds  by  in  amphibia  the  orders  iMndota,  apoda^  eau- 
being  cold-blooded,  and  from  amphibia  by  hav-  data,  and  anwra.  These  cuissifications  are  im- 
ing  2  aurides  to  the  heart,  by  undergoing  no  portant,  as  lowing  the  tendency  of  modem 
metamorphosis,  and  by  a  different  method  of  gen-  zoology  to  combine  embryologies!  with  external 
oration.  One  great  defect  of  this  classification  and  structural  characters,  in  establishing  the 
is  that  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  the  fossil  natural  divisions  among  animals ;  for  full  de- 
enalioaaurian  reptile8.-~%wauison,  in  his  *'Natu-  tails  and  interesting  remarks  on  these  and  other 
ral  History  of  the  Monocardian  Animals  '^  qrstems,  tiie  reader  is  referred  to  the  ^^  Essay 
(Lardner's  "<  Cyclopssdia,"  vol.  ii.,  1889),  like  on  Classification"  in  Prof.  Agassiz's  **  Gontri- 
McLeay,  makes  a  distinct  class  of  the  amphibia,  butions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United 
and  divides  reptiles  into  5  orders:  1,  emydo-  States,'*  vol.  i. — ^T.  Bymer  Jones,  in  the  article 
sanrians,  or  crocodiles;  2^  chelonians,  with  fam-  '*  Beptilia,*'  in  the  **  Cyclopiedia  of  Anatomy 
ilies  teatudinidiiB^  emydm^  trwfiyeida^  ehdonidm,  and  Physiology,*'  vol.  iv.,  gives  the  following 
and  ckdydridm;  8,  enaliosaurians  {ichthyowu^  dassification,  considering  the  batrachians  as  a 
rtft,  dra.);  4,  ophidians,  with  families  hydrophi^  separate  class:  Order  1.  ehelonia^  with  the  sin- 
doy  cfotaUdc^  eohtheridcBy  anguidm^  and  am-  gle  family  U$tudinida;  II.  Murioky  with  £uni- 
phitbanidm ;  and  5,  saurians,  with  families  lies  woeodUidmy  laeertidcBy  iguanidcBygeekotidofy 
ehamalumidoy  iguanida^  hcertidoy  agamidoy  ehammleonidtBy  and  tdndda;  and  III.  ophidia^ 
and  •0«n«ida.---6trans-I>urckheim,  in  his  Traiti  with  families  anguidoBy  urpentiday  and  eaeUia- 
dPa/naiomie  eomparaUM  (1848),  divides  his  8d  dm. — ^Van  der  Hoeven,  in  his  *^  Handbook  of 
dass,  or  reptiles,  into  the  8  onlers  of  sanrians.  Zoology"  (English  translation,  1858),  thinks  De 
ophidians^  and  batrachians,  making  a  separate  BlainvUle  went  too  far  in  elevating  the  batra- 
and  4th  class  of  the  chelonians,  with  the  single  chians  into  a  dass,  and  goes  back  toward  the 
order  of  ^£tM{inata.—Stannius,  in  the  2d  volume  old  fourfold  division,  adding  however  2  orders, 
of  the  2d  edition  of  his  "Manual  of  Compara-  He  divides  reptiles  into  2  sections:  diflopjuHk 
tive  Anatomy"  (Berlin,  1854-'6),  in  the  dass  or  pnlodermoy  breathing  by  lungs  or  gills  and 
17,  rq^tiliOf  makes  2  sub-classes:  1,  dipnoa^  with  smooth  skin;  and  iaplopnooy  breathing 
with  orders  uradela^  hatrachioj  and  gynmophuh  by  lungs  only,  and  with  a  scaly  skin.     The 
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diplapfwa  comprifie  8  orden:  L  Ophi&marphot  are  Mattered  throng  the  toientifio  jovmaliL 

witli  the  funllj:  1,  eaeiUoj  and  siDgle  geniu  De  Kay,  in  the  ^^x^atural  History  of  New 

eacilia,    IL  Savrobairaehi,  with  families:   2,  York"  (1842),  divides  its  reptiles  into  the  or* 

jWtHdeOy  and  8,  salamandrina.    III.  BatrO'  ders:  1,  ckeUnia,  with  family  ekelonidm;  S, 

thiL  with  family  4  of  the  same  name.    The  iauriOy  with  families  9eineid4B  and  agamidm; 

haplopnoa  continue  the  orders,  as  follows :  IV,  and  8,  ophidia^  with  feumilies  eoluberidtt  and 

OfhiaiOj  with  families:   5,  viperina;  6,  tf2a-  crotalida.    The  amphihia  he  divides  into  the 

p%7ia;  7,  hydraphe$;  8,  anjieophea;  9,  eolubri*  families  ranida,  $atamandridmj  nrenidOj  and 

na;  10,  aerochordina ;  11,  pythonina;  12,  ^  ofitpAittmieZa.    Prof.  Agassiz,  in  his  ^  Essay  on 

lindropha;  18,  rhincphes;  14,  typKlina;  and  dassification"  (1857),  insists  on  the  separation 

15^  a«^Ais6a;9UB.    Y.  >Slstirii,  with  families:  16,  of  the  amphihians  as  a  class  from  tiie  reptiles, 

9etnco%dei;  17,  wnoMuri;  18,  laeertini,  with  from  the  oifferent  manner  in  which  their  stmc- 

the  tribes  iaeerUB^  ameiv<8y  and  monitarei;  19,  tnral  plan  is  carried  ont ;  the  former  breathe 

iguaiundei;  20,  ekamaUonidei;  21,  tucalcAota;  by  Inngs  or  gills,  undergo  metamorphosis,  lay 

and  22,  eroeodilini,    Y I.  Chehniy  with  family  a  large  number  oi  small  eggs,  and  have  a  naked 

28  of  the  same  name.— First  in  the  order  of  skin;  the  latter  are  covered  with  homy  scales, 

American  classifications  of  native  reptiles  is  lay  few  and  comparatively  large  eggs,  breathe 

that  of  Harlan,  given  in  the  ^*  Journal  of  the  by  lungs,  and  undergo  no  marked  transforma- 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural   Sciences"  tion;   these  differences  require  special  ways 

(vols.  V.  and  vi.,  1826).  He  adopts  Brongniart^s  and  means  in  framing  their  structure,  which 

4  orders,  dividing  them  as  follows:  \^hatr4iehiay  ought  to  rank  them  as  distinct  classes.    Pro£ 

divided  iuto  8  sections  acoordiug  to  the  mode  Agassiz  divides  his  6th  class,  or  amphibiani, 

of  respiration ;  the  1st  has  the  branchial  open-  into  8  orders,  eaciluB^  iehthycdiy  and  anura; 

ings  persistent,  as  in  amphivma  and  menopomti.  and  the  6th  and  higher  class,  reptiles,  into  4 

the  2d  with  persistent  branchiffl,  like  wren  ana  orders,  $erpenta^  iaurii^  rhiMoaonte^y  and  tdilti- 

menobranehvM^    and   the   8d   with   deciduous  dinata.    In  part  ii.  of  his  Ist  volume,  'above 

branchisB,  breaUiing  by  lungs  in  the  adult  state  referred  to,  he  divides  the  order  t€$Uidinaia 

(aalamanders,  frogs,  and  toads);    2,  ophidia^  into  the  sub-orders :  1,  MeZonii  (0pp.),  with  2 

with  6  North  American  genera;  8,  tatirta,  with  fiamilies,  ehelanioida  and  tphargidiaa;  2,  amy- 

6  genera;  and  4,  ehelonia^  with  8  families  of  da  (0pp.),  with  7  fieunilies,  trionyehida^  chety- 

land,  fresh  water,  and  sea  tortoises,  with  2,  8,  oidcs^  nyara»pidid€B,  ehdydraida^  eino%Urn(nd4M^ 

and  2  genera  respectively.    Dr.  J,  KHolbrook,  emydoida^  and  teitudinina,  A  liu*ge  part  of  the 

in  his  ^*  North  American  Herpetology  "  (5  vols.  1st  and  all  of  the  2d  volume  is  taken  up  in  the 

4to.,  1842),  adopts  the  4  orders  of  ehehnia^  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  of  North 

Muria^  cphidia,  and  latrachia;  in  the  chehnia^  American  testudinata,  with  numerous  iUustra- 

Muria^  and  tiulless  latrachia^  he  follows  es-  tions. — The  above  are  the  principal  systems  of 

sentially  the  arrangement  of  I)um6ril  and  Bi-  herpetology,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  the  pro- 

bron;  in  cphidia  he  prefers  Ouvier*s  dassifica-  gress  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  and  its  gradual 

tion;   and  in  the  tailed  "batrackia^  a  system  wproach  toward  a  natural  method  of  classifica- 

f tartly  from  Gnvier  and  partly  from  Fitzinger.  tion.    Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sul^eot 

t  is  very  valuable  to  tne  American  student,  into  its  details  are  referred  to  the  list  of  au- 

both  for  its  lucid  descriptions  and  excellent  il-  thors  in  the  work  of  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  and 

lustrations.    Messrs.  Baird  and   Girard  have  in  the  foot  notes  to  the  essay  of  Prof.  Agassiz. 

fnblished  in  the  ^*  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  HERRERA,  Fxbnaitoo,  a  Spanish  poet,  sur- 

nstitution"     (1868)    a   catalogue   of  North  named  "  the  Divine,"  bom  in  Seville  in  158^ 

American  serpents,  of  the  famiUes  erotalidm^  died  in  1597.    Although  an  ecclesiastic,  many 

eolubrid<B^  hauuBj  and  typhlopidm;  of  85  genera  of  his  verses  are  amatory  effhsiona  addressed 

they  make  22  new,  and  of  119  species  64  new.  to  a  lady,  said  to  have  been  the  countess  of 

Mr.  Baird  has  published  a  revision  of  the  Gelves,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  names 

North  American  tailed  batrachia,  with  new  of  Estella,  Eliodora,  and  Aglae.    His  best  poems 

genera  and  species,  in  the  ^*  Journal  of  the  are  mostly  sonnets,  odea,  and  elegies.    An  edi- 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences*' (vol.  i.,  2d  seriefeL  tion  of  his  works  was  published  at  Seville  in 

1850),  adopting  the  2  sroups  of  Dum6ril  and  1582.    His  prose  writings  remaining  are :  JU' 

Bibron,  atret^era  and  trematodera.    In  the  lacian  de  la  guerra  de  Chipre  y  wee$a  de  la 

same  journal,  vol.  iii.,  1858,  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  hataUa  de  LepinUo  (8vo.,  Seville,  1572),  and  a 

£.  Ha&owell  on  the  caducibranchiate  batrachi-  translation  of  Stapleton's  life  of  Sir  Thomas 

ans,  including  the  families  ealamamdridat^  eevro'  More.    His  contemporaries  mention  poems  on 

notidajpleuTodelida^  pUthodcntida,  hoUtogloe^  the  battle  of  the  giants,  the  rape  of  Proserpine, 

fidcSy  ambyetomida^  triUmidoL   eUip»ogk>iiida,  and  Amadis,  and  a  Spanish  history  to  the  time 

and  hemidaetylidm,    Mr.  J.  Le  Conte,  in  the  of  Charles  V.,  which  have  not  been  preserved. 

''Proceedings   of  the   Academy  of  Natural  HERRERA,  Josfi  Joaquin  de,  a  Mexican 

Sciences^'  (vol.  vii.,  1864),  gives  a  catalogue  of  president,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 

the  American  testudinata,  which  he  divides  century,  died  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  May  15, 

into  8  families,  corresponding  to  sea,  firesh  1851.    He  participated  in  many  of  the  events 

water,  and  land  tortoises.    Other  catalogues  that  have  occurred  in  Mexico  sinoe  the  days  of 

^American  reptiles,  more  or  less  extensive,  Iturbide.    He  was  elected  provisional  present, 
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Deo.  6, 1844,  and  soon  afterward  oonstitattonal  eonntry  cnstoniB,  manners,  and  prdndioes. 
prekdent  He  was  in  favor  of  the  recognition  From  this  bnmble  retreat  the  long  paniament 
of  Texan  independence,  and  opposed  to  the  war  qfected  him  in  1648,  and  he  returned  to  London, 
with  the  United  States,  and  was  charaed  by  where  he  gladly  resumed  the  society  of  such  of 
Paredes  with  seeking  to  dismember  the  Mexican  his  old  associates  as  were  living,  but  led  a  some- 
union  by  negotiating  with  the  latter.  The  what  precarious  existence,  depending  upon  the 
whde  army  soon  pronounced  against  him,  and  assistance  of  his  friends  and  relatives.  In  1647 
he  was  deposed,  Dec.  80, 1 846,  and  succeeded  by  and  1 648  he  published  his  **  Noble  Numbers^'  and 
Paredes.  Herrera  was  excluded  from  military  **  Hesperides,  or  Works  Humane  and  Divine," 
command  until  the  battle  of  Oerro  Gordo  (April  which,  like  a  stanch  royalist,  he  dedicated  to 
18,  1847),  in  which  he  took  part.  After  the  ^  the  most  illustrious  and  most  hopefbl  Prince 
estabUshment  of  peace  with  the  United  States  Charles."  On  this  occasioa  he  dispensed  with 
he  was  again  ejected  president  (June  8,  1648).  the  prefix  of  Reverend,  and,  in  consideration  of 
He  endeavored  to  restore  order  in  the  finances,  the  class  of  readers  who  wouldperuse  his  works, 
but  his  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  disturbed  announced  himself  as  "Robert  Herrick,  Esquire." 
condition  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  His  patron,  however,  at  the  restoration,  did 
by  Arista,  Jan.  15,  1861,  and  died  soon,  after-  nothing  better  for  him  than  to  reinstate  him  in 
ward.  He  was  much  esteemed  on  account  of  his  old  living,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
his  high  personal  character,  and  was  very  fiivor-  of  his  days.  Herrick  was  essentially  a  lyric 
ably  disposed  toward  this  countir.  poet,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  wrote  is 

HERRERA  T  TORDESILLAS,  Antonio  db,  recognized  in  the  multitude  of  little  pieces, 

a  Spanish  historian,  bom  inOuellarin  1649,  died  amatory,  Anacreontio,  and  pastoral,  which  his 

in  Madrid,  March  29, 1626.  Vespasian  de  Gon-  works  contain.    His  frequent  indelicacy  is  the 

zaga,  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom  he  gravest  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 

was  secretary,  recommended  him  to  Philip  II.,  him.    In  that,  however,  he  but  fofiowed  the 

who  appointed  him  chief  historiographer  of  the  fashion  of  the  cavalier  poets,  among  whom,  not- 

Indies  and  one  of  the  historiographers  of  Cas-  withstanding  his  profession,  he  is  reckoned;  and 

tile.    The  most  interesting  of  his  works  is  his  the  hearty  gayety  and  natural  tenderness  which 

Hutoria  general  de  loehechos  de  los  CastellanoSy  gleam  through  his  lighter  works  show  that  he 

en  las  islaey  tierraflrmadel  mar  oeeano  (4  vols,  was  less  influenced  by  licentious  feelings  than 

foL,  Madrid,  1601),  containing  the  best  account  by  a  gross  taste.    His  serious  pieces  are  unex- 

we  have  of  the  progress  of  events  in  America  ceptionnble  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  have 

firom  1492  to  1664.    An  enlarged  edition  of  the  generally  less  poetical  merit.    Inferior  to  sev- 

original  work  was  printed  under  tlie  title  of  De-  eral  of  his  contemporaries  in  various  Qualities, 

eertpewn  de  las  Indiae  ooetdentalee  (4  vols,  fol.,  indebted  to  them  occasionally  for  choice  thoughtf^ 

Kadrid,  1780).   He  wrote  several  other  histori-  he  will  nevertheless  live  long  in  the  language  bv 

cal  works,  among  them  a  general  history  of  many  charming  little  poems,  polished  with  all 

the  world  during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  the  refinement  of  art,  and  unsurpassed  in  melody 

HERRICE,  RoBBBT,  an  English  poet,  bom  of  numbers.  For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
in  London,  Aug.  20, 1691,  died  in  Oct  1674.  after  Herrick^s  death  his  works  lay  neglected. 
By  the  liberality  of  a  rich  uncle,  Sir  William  In  1810  a  selection  from  the  **  Hesperides"  was 
Herrick,  he  was  enabled  to  finish  his  educa-  edited  by  Dr.  Kott,  and  since  then  several  ex- 
tion  at  Trinity  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  cellent  editions  have  been  published  in  Eng- 
the  degree  of  M.A.  For  many  years  after  land  and  America^  including  one  by  Prof.  Ohild 
leaving  the  university  he  seems  to  have  pur-  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1866).  A  new  edition 
sued  a  gay  and  dissipated  career  in  London,  of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  London 
in  the  companionship  of  Ben  Jonson  and  other  in  1869.  Many  of  his  shorter  songs,  such  as 
choice  spirits,  to  whom  he  was  probably  known  *'  Cherry  Ripe*'  and  ^^  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while 
as  a  wit  and  a  poet.  Finding  this  mode  of  life  ye  may,"  have  been  set  to  music. 
less  profitable  than  agreeable,  he  took  orders,  HERRING,  the  general  name  of  the  family 
and  in  1629  was  presented  by  Charles  I.  to  the  elupHdm^  of  the  malacopterous  or  sofb-rayed 
vicarage  of  Dean  Prior,  near  Totness,  in  Devon-  abdominal  fishes.  The  family  has  been  divided 
shire.  To  a  man  of  his  habits  the  change  of  by  Yidenciennes,  according  to  the  position  of 
scene  must  have  seemed  like  a  species  of  exile ;  the  teeth,  size  of  the  ventrals,  length  of  the 
but  notwithstanding  the  disgust  with  which  he  anal,  and  projection  of  the  lower  jaw,  into  16 
was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  new  home  and  genera,  of  which  the  best  known  and  most  im- 
associates,  his  cheerful  but  rather  free  muse  portant  are  ^Zup^a  (the  herring),  Aanen^/a  ^the 
appears  to  have  thriven  in  this  rural  solitude,  sprat),  rogenia  (the  white  bait),  alma  (the  snad 
His  poems  written  at  this  time  abound  in  lively  and  pilchard  or  sardine),  and  engraulU  (the  an- 
descriptions  of  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  and  chovy  and  red  fish).  The  last  has  been  describ- 
his  fancy  revelled  in  amatory  versesj  after  the  ed  under  Ahohovt,  and,  as  the  others  will  be  no- 
fashion  of  the  day,  to  beauties  whom  his  ima-  ticed  in  their  regular  order,  the  herrings  proper 
gination  was  forced  to  supply,  for  his  small  will  alone  be  noticed  here.  The  generic  cnarac- 
household  comprised  onlv  himself  and  his  old  tersofe{i(pMr(Cnv.)are  small pre-maxillary teeth, 
housemaid  Prudence  Baldwin.  Some  of  these  with  very  fine  ones  also  on  the  maxillary  and 
pieces   also  contain   curious  illustrations   of  ^ymphysial  portion  ofthelowerjaw,  larger  teeth 
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ixi  a  longitndinal  bund  on  tho  Tomer  and  centre  grate  in  immense  shoals  in  spring,  snmmer,  and 
of  tongue,  and  a  few  deoidaons  ones  on  the  pal-  autumn  to  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer* 
ate  bones;  bodj  elongated  and  compressed,  ioa.  Yarrell  and  other  modem  obseryers  doubt 
with  rounded  back,  and  sharp,  keel-like  abdom-  this,  and  maintain  that  these  fish  merely  come 
inal  edge ;  scales  large,  thin,  and  easily  remov-  from  deep  water  to  the  shores  in  their  spawning 
ed;  a  single  dorsal  nn,  and  8  branohiostegoua  season,  making  no  very  lengthened  journeys, 
rays ;  mouth  larse,  and  lower  jaw  the  longer ;  and  by  no  means  the  migrations  described  by 
the  air  bladder  is  very  large,  and  the  number  Pennant  and  the  older  naturalists ;  at  any  rate 
of  long  and  slender  bones  among  the  muscular  they  are  found  on  both  the  American  and  Eu- 
fibres  very  great ;  the  branchial  openings  are  ropean  coasts  at  all  seasons,  but  sometimes  dis* 
wide,  and  the  gills  remarkable  for  the  length  appear  for  years  from  certain  localities^  proba- 
of  their  fringes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  bly  as  their  favorite  food  is  abundant  or  scarce, 
live  but  a  short  time  out  of  water,  indeed  dying  and  they  have  not  been  observed  on  their  re- 
so  soon  that  *^  dead  as  a  herring^'  is  a  common  turn  northward.  Wherever  they  come  from, 
English  saying.  The  herrings  do  not  ascend  they  appear  in  vast  shoals,  covering  the  surfiico 
rivers  like  the  ale  wife  and  shad. — The  com-  of  the  sea  for  miles;  they  afford  food  for  rapa- 
mon  American  species,  or  blue-back,  some-  cious  birds  and  aquatic  animals,  and  supply  ma-* 
times  erroneously  called  *^  English  herring,"  is  terial  for  one  of  the  most  imiK>rtant  fisheries. 
the  0.  elongata  (Lesueur) ;  it  varies  in  length  They  vary  considerably  in  size  in  different  lati- 
flrom  12  to  15  inches ;  the  color  above  is  deep  tudes  and  in  limited  localities,  being  generally 
blue,  tinged  with  yellow,  with  silvery  sides  largest  and  in  best  condition  in  the  north ;  the 
and  lower  parts ;  operdes  brassy,  and,  like  the  time  of  spawning  is  various,  as  we  have  springy 
sides,  with  metallic  reflections ;  irides  silvery  summer,  and  autumn  herrings.  Notwithstand- 
and  pupils  black.  It  is  found  on  the  coasts  in^  the  destruction  of  these  fish  by  man  and 
of  New  England,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  animals,  their  numbers  donotdiminish,a  fact  not 
Scotia ;  it  is  generally  most  abundant  from  astonishing  when  it  is  remembered  that  about 
March  to  May,  but  according  to  Mr.  Perlev  70,000  ova  exist  in  each  female,  a  large  portion 
is  caught  on  the  shores  of  I^ew  Brunswick  of  which  might  be  unfecundated  or  destroyed 
during  every  month  of  the  year,  precluding  the  and  yet  enough  remain  to  stock  the  ocean.  The 
idea  that  it  is  a  migratory  fish.  In  the  spring  regularity  of  their  appearance  and  their  im- 
it  is  often  caught  in  seines  and  sweep  nets  to  mense  numbers  have  niade  them  the  pursuit  of 
the  amount  of  100  barrels  or  more  in  a  single  man  from  the  earliest  times ;  the  herring  fish- 
night;  it  is  eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked,  ery  of  France  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
when  salted  bringing  $8  a  barrel;  the  young  the  11th  century,  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
fish,  called  spirling,  make  excellent  bait  for  cod,  SOO  years  earlier,  and  both  have  proved  ex- 
being  caught  in  nets  and  sold  for  about  $1  60  a  cellent  schools  for  the  hardy  seamen  for  the 
barrel  Until  within  the  last  20  years  this  her-  mercantile  and  naval  service  of  these  countries. 
ring  was  very  abundant  on  our  coasts,  frequent-  In  the  words  of  Lac^pMe,  the  herring  is  one 
ing  the  harbors  of  Oape  Cod  in  myriads  from  of  those  natural  productions  whose  use  has  de- 
March  till  June ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  cided  the  destiny  of  nations ;  caprice  and  lux- 
comparatively  rare;  in  Massachusetts  bay  great  ury  render  valuable  coffee,  tea,  spices,  and  silk, 
quantities  were  formerly  caught  by  nets  when  but  necessity  demands  the  herring  of  the  north- 
iollowing  the  light  of  a  large  torch  in  a  swiftly  em  ocean.  Political  economists  in  England, 
rowed  boat.  The  herring  &hery  seems  to  have  France,  and  Holland  have  always  regard^  this 
been  prosecuted  by  the  pugrims,  and  we  read  of  fishery  as  of  the  greatest  national  importance, 
the  herring  "  wear"  at  Plymouth  having  been  in  its  influence  on  Qie  marine  service,  as  a  source 
rented  to  8  men  for  a  term  of  8  years.  Dr.  of  profitable  industry  at  home  and  of  extensive 
Storer  considers  the  brit,  C.  minima  (Peck),  commerce  abroad.  The  produce  of  the  herring 
the  young  of  this  species.  When  this  herring  fisheries  of  Great  Britfun  in  1865' was  897,468 
first  made  its  appearance  in  Long  Island  sound  bbls.,  being  an  increase  of  167,111  over  the  pre- 
in  1817,  it  was  mistaken  for  the  English  her-  vious  year.  The  total  number  of  persons  en- 
rin^and  it  was  gravely  stated  that  it  followed  gaged  in  them  was  94^166 ;  41,602  men  and 
the  British  »[iua£*on  thither  in  the  attack  upon  boys  and  11,747  boats  being  employed  in  tiie 
Stonington  in  1814.  Several  other  American  shore  curing  department.  In  1866,  609,988^ 
species  are  described  in  Dr.  Storer ^s  "  Synopsis  bbls.  of  herrings  were  cured,  and  847,611jt  bbls. 
or  the  Ushes  of  North  America." — The  com-  exported.  The  whole  quantity  caught  Was  717,- 
mon  herring  of  Europe  (C7.  AarenguSy  Linn.)  is  6784  bbts.,  of  which  887,443  bbls.  were  taken 
from  10  to  18  inches  long,  having  the  back  and  on  the  coast  between  Northumberland  and  the 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sides  s^-blue  with  a  Lewes.  The  yield  from  the  same  fishing  rounds 
tinge  oi  sea-green;  belly  and  sides  bright  sil-  in  1868  amounted  to  898,036  bbls.  In  France, 
very ;  cheeks,  gill  covers,  and  irides  tinged  with  180  vessels  of  8,000  tons  burden  are  engaged  in 
gold.  The  food  of  the  herring  appears  to  be  catching  herrings  for  salting,  and  the  annual 
chiefly  minute  crustaceans  and  worms,  and  yield  is  about  8,860  tons.  About  100  of  these 
sometimes  its  own  fry  and  other  small  fish.  It  vessels  are  owned  at  Boulogne,  where  the  fish- 
is  the  popular  belief  that  the  herrings  retire  in  ery  is  better  organized  than  anywhere  else  in 
winter  to  the  arctic  regions,  whence  they  mi-  France.    About  470  vessels  with  a  burden  of 
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10,000  tons  ore  aim  engaged  in  taking  herrings  to  dear  ground  for  the  new  aetdement,  to  whioh 

to  be  sold  fresh ;  they  captare  annually  aboot  the  brethren  gaye  m  1724,  when  the  first  meet- 

14,770  tons.    The  Dutch  fisheries,  which  were  ing  house  was  inaugurated,  the  name  of  Herrfr 

onoe  yery  flourishing,  have  greatly  declined,  hut  (protection  of  the  Lord),  in  token  of  their 

On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden  700,000,-  fiiith  in  Providence.     Some  derive  the  name 

000  have  been  taken  in  a  year,  and  sometimes  Hermhuter  (the  Lord^s  watch)  from  a  passage 

20,000,000  in  a  single  fishery.    In  most  of  the  in  the  84th  psahn :  "'  To  watoh  the  door  in  the 

northern  countries  of  Europe  large  quantities  house  of  my  God."    Hermhut  is  distinguished 

are  annually  captured.    For  a  detuled  account  by  the  stillness,  cleanliness,  and  order  which 

of  the  habits  and  fishery  of  the  herring,  the  prevail  in  it.     It  is  the  central  point  of  the 

reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xx.  of  the  HUUnre  Moravians,  who  numbered  in  1869  about  11,000 

natureUe  de$  poiuanB^  by  Cuvier  and  Yalenci-  members  in  Europe.    Generally,  but  especially 

ennes,  by  whom  several  other  species  are  de-  in  the  plainness  of  their  dress,  tbej  bear  some 

scribed. — The  history  of  this  fish  is  connected  resemblance  to  the  members  of  the  society  of 

with  many  strange  superstitions  and  beliefs ;  Friends.    The  young  girls  wear  deep  red  rib- 

their  sudden  disappearance  has  in  various  places  bons ;  unmarried  women,  pink ;  married,  blue ; 

been  attributed  to  fires  on  the  shores,  the  dis-  and  widows,  gray  or  white.    A  committee  of 

charge  of  cannon,  and  the  action  of  steamboat  elders  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Berthels- 

wheels.    De  Eay  alludes  to  a  satire  on  such  dorf  has  presided  since  1789  over  the  affairs  of 

wild  conjectures  in  a  statement  before  the  house  the  community,  in  place  of  Zinzendorf,  who  on 

of  commons  in  England,  as  follow; :  *^  A  cler-  his  death  in  1760  bequeathed  to  it  his  estate  of 

flyman  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  having  signified  that  name.    The  cemetery  of  Hermhut  com- 

his  intention  of  taking  the  tithe  of  fish,  it  was  mands  a  lovely  view,  a  sort  of  cliff  or  group  of 

considered  to  be  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  rocks  (Hutberg)  surmounted  by  a  temple  <;r 

privileges  and  feelings  of  the  finny  race,  that  look-out  house  rising  above  it.   The  sales  rooms 

not  a  single  herring  has  ever  since  visited  that  for  the  manufactures  produced  by  the  Herm- 

part  of  the  shore."  huters  are  extensive.    The  principal  of  them 

HERRING,   JoHzr  Fbbdebio,    an   English  are  colored  paper  {Hermhuter  Papier\  candles, 

painter,  bom  in  Surrey  in  1795.    His  father  and  especially  linen  {Hermhuter  Leinwan^ 

was  a  London  tradesman,  an  American  by  birth,  which  branch  of  industry  may  be  said  to  have 

and  his  own  taste  for  paindng  seems  to  have  been  first  naturalized  in  Saxony  by  the  inde&ti- 

been  incited  by  the  sight  of  the  St.  Leger  race  gable  exertions  of  the  brethren.    Hermhut  con- 

at  Doncaeter,  whither  he  had  gone,  when  a  boy  tains  a  museum  of  natural  history  collected  by 

of  18,  in  search  of  employment.    His  highest  Moravian  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the 

ambition  thenceforth  was  to  pidnt  a  race  horse,  world.    It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  from 

and  for  18  years,  part  of  which  time  he  was  time  to  time  general  synods  are  held  there, 

the  driver  of  a  stage  coach,  he  persevered  in  his  when  all  the  bishops  and  elders  of  the  Moravi- 

efforts  until  be  achieved  a  reputation  in  this  ans  are  represented.   The  last  synod,  held  June 

class  of  sui>iects  second  to  that  of  no  painter  in  8,  1867,  was  attended  by  60  Moravian  delegates 

England.    For  88  years  he  took  the  portnuts  of  fh)m  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States, 

the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St  Leger,  and  (See  Mosayians.) 

painted  an  immense  number  of  racers  and  ra-  HERSOHDL,  Oabolinb  Lt70retia,  sister  of 
cing  scenes  for  eminent  patrons  of  the  turf.  Sir  William  Herschel,  bom  in  Hanover,  March 
Of  late  years  he  has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  16,  1750,  died  there,  Jan.  9, 1848.  She  lived 
his  subjects,  and  executed  scenes  from  the  in  Hanover  till  her  22d  year,  when  i^e  went 
farm  yard,  in  which,  although  the  horse  is  still  to  England  to  join  her  brother  William  at  Bath, 
the  prominent  object,  many  other  animals  and  Here  she  tumed  her  attention  to  astronomy, 
a  variety  of  fowls  and  birds  are  introduced,  giving  great  assistance  to  her  brother,  not  only 
Many  of  these  are  extensively  known  through  taking  the  part  of  an  amanuensis,  but  frequent- 
engravings,  which  have  considerable  popularity  ly  penbrming  alone  the  long  and  complicated 
in  the  United  States,  where  some  of  his  best  calculations  involved  in  the  observations.  For 
pictures  have  also  been  exhibited.  her  valuable  assistance  to  the  great  astronomer 

HERRNHUT,  a  small  Saxon  town,  in  the  she  received  a  pension  from  George  IH.  Mean- 
drcle  of  Bautzen,  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  while  she  took  her  own  separate  observations 
to  Zittau,  distant  from  the  former  city  57  m. ;  of  the  heavens,  with  a  smdl  Newtonian  tele- 
pop.  1,000.  It  is  the  mother  colony  of  the  sect  scope  which  her  brother  had  made  for  her. 
of  Moravians,  established  in  1722  by  descend-  With  this  she  devoted  herself  particularly  to  a 
ants  of  the  ancient  Moravian  and  Bohemian  search  after  comets,  and  between  1786  and  1805 
brethren,  who  were  driven  from  their  own  discovered  alone  8  of  these  bodies,  of  5  of  which 
country  oy  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  On  she  was  the  first  observer.  Her  contributions 
their  arrival  in  Saxony  they  enlisted  the  sym-  to  science,  most  of  them  in  her  brother^s  works 
pathy  of  the  pious  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  and  under  his  name,  are  veiy  valuable.  She 
granted  them  an  asylum  and  land  on  his  estate  took  the  original  observations  of  several  remark- 
of  Berthelsdorf,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  able  nebuln  in  her  brother^s  catalogue,  and 
founder  of  the  sect.  A  monument  marks  the  computed  the  places  of  his  2,500  nebulsB. 
place  where  he  caused  the  first  tree  to  be  felled  Humboldt  speaks  of  a  still  unresolved  nebula, 
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lumng  near! J  the  sune  shape  as  and  lying  near  goreniment.  Bnring  hb  absenoe,  in  1880,  the 
the  elliptical  nebula  of  Andromeda,  as  disoov-  royal  astronomical  socie^  again  voted  him  their 
ered  by  his  friend  Miss  Herschel.  In  1798  she  gold  medal,  and  on  his  return  honors  were 
pnblished  her  ^'Catalogne  of  Stars  taken  from  heaped  n|K)n  him.  The  royal  society  proposed 
Mr.  Flamsteed's  Obeerrations,  contained  in  the  to  make  htm  their  president,  bnt  he  was  nnwiil- 
second  volume  of  the  SUtoria  CaUitU,  and  not  ing  to  accept  the  office.  In  1888,  at  the  ooro« 
inserted  in  the  British  Oatalogne,  with  an  In-  nation  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  was  created  a 
dez  to  point  out  every  observation  in  that  vol-  baronet.  In  1889  he  received  the  degree  of 
ume  belonging  to  the  stars  of  the  British  Oata-  D.O.L;  from  Oxford,  and  in  1842  he  was  elected 
k^e ;  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  Errata  lord  rector  of  Karischal  college,  Aberdeen.  It 
that  diould  be  noticed  in  the  same  volume."  was  not  till  1847,  9  years  after  his  return  from 
This  work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  the  Cape,  that  the  results  of  his  observaUons 
royal  society,  and  contained  some  560  stars  there  were  published,  when  they  appeared  in  a 
which  had  been  omitted  bv  the  Aamers  of  large  4to.  volume  entitled  ^  Results  of  AsCro- 
Che  British  catalogue.  After  her  brother's  death  nomical  Observations  made  during  the  Tears 
^e  returned  to  her  native  city,  and  there  pass-  1884-^8  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the 
ed  the  rest  of  her  days.  In  1828  she  completed  completion  of  a  Telescopic  Survey  of  the  whole 
a  catalogue  of  the  nebulo  and  stars  observed  sarfiice  of  the  Visible  Heavens,  commenced  in 
by  her  brother,  for  which  she  received  a  flold  1825."  This  work,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
medal  from  the  astronomical  society  of  London,  able  and  valuable  of  our  time,  is  divided  into  7 
and  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  it  portions :  1,  ^^Nebuln  of  the  Southern  Hemi« 
HERSCHEL,  Sm  John  FnxDBiao  Wnxim,  sphere  ;'*  2,  '*  The  Double  Stars  of  the  Southern 
an  EngUdi  astronomer,  bom  in  Slough  in  1790.  Hemisphere;''  8,  ^*  Astronomy,  or  the  Nnroeri- 
The  only  son  of  the  distinguished  Sir  William  oal  Expression  of  the  Apparent  Magnitudes  of 
Herschel,  he  followed  closely  in  his  father's  Stars:''  4,  "The  Distribution  of  Stars,  and  the 
footsteps.  He  was  graduated  at  St  John's  col-  Constitntion  of  the  Ghdaxy  in  the  Southern 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1818.  He  now  turned  all  Hemisphere  ;"  5,  "  Observations  of  Halley's 
his  energies  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  Comet  (as  seen  at  the  Cape  toward  tiie  dose  of 
astronomy,  and  in  1820  published  his  ^*  Collec-  1886),  with  Remarks  on  its  Physical  Conditk>n 
tion  of  Examples  of  the  Application  of  the  Cal-  and  that  of  Comets  in  general ;"  8,  ^*  Observft- 
cuius  to  Unite  Differences.''  About  1825  he  tions  of  the  Satellitee  of  Saturn ;"  7,  ^^  Obser* 
be^^  his  observations  in  sidereal  astronomy,  vationa  of  Solar  Spots."  His  remdence  at  the 
to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  partly  in  Cape  save  not  only  valuable  additions  to  astron^ 
conjunction  with  Sir  James  South,  and  the  re-  omy,  but  also  to  meteorology.  He  suggested 
suits  of  his  observations  for  8  years  were  com-  the  plan  of  taking  simultaneous  meteoroloffical 
municated  to  the  royal  astronomical  society  in  a  observations  at  different  places  on  given  days, 
series  of  catalogues,  the  first  appearing  in  1825,  and  embodied  his  views  on  the  plan  in  his  ^  In- 
fer wUoh  he  received  from  them  their  gold  med*  structions  Ibr  Making  and  Registering  Meteoro- 
aL  In  1880  he  published  important  measure-  logical  Observations  at  various  Stations  in  South- 
menta  of  1,286  stars,  which  he  found  with  his  20  ern  Africa"  (1844).  Before  going  to  the  Cape 
feet  reflector.  In  1880  he  wrote  for  the  of  Oood  Hope  he  added  800  nebulsB  to  the  cat»- 
^'Encyolopsdia  Metropolitana"  a  treatise  on  kgue  of  his  fkther,  and  on  his  return  published 
^' Sound,"  and  for  the  same  work,  in  1881,  a  a  catalogue  of  2,049  nebuln  of  the  southern  hem* 
treatise  on  the  ^Theory  of  Light"  In  Lardner's  isphere  and  their  positioDs^OO  of  which  were 
^  Cydopsdia"  he  published  a  ^  Preliminarv  before  entirely  unknown.  He  also  added,  while 
Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Katural  Philosophy,"  at  the  Cape,  1,081  double  stars,  and  in  meas- 
and  a  '*  TreatiBe  on  Astronomy."  About  the  uring  the  angles  of  positions  and  the  distances 
aame  time,  too,  he  wrote  several  experimental  of  the  stars  from  each  other,  found  that  many 
esaays  on  different  brandies  of  chemistry,  mag-  of  them  have  very  rapid  orbital  motions.  He 
netism,  and  optics.  His  great  enterprise  was  his  made  many  interesting  observations  on  the 
expe^tion  to  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  to  take  milky  way.  ^  This  remarkable  belt,"  he  says, 
observadons  of  the  whole  flrmament  of  the  ^examined  through  a  powetful  telescope,  ia 
aouthem  hemisphere.  Taking  with  him  the  same  found  (wonderftd  to  relate)  to  consist  entirely 
instrumentsra20feetreflectorwithanl8^inch  of  stars  scattered  by  millions,  like  glittering 
aperture,  ana  a  7  feet  achromatic  with  a  5  inch  dust,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  general  heav- 
^rtnre)  which  he  had  used  in  the  northern  ens."  Again,  he  coiijeoturea  from  his  ingen* 
hemisphere,  that  his  results  might  be  compared  ions  combinations  of  photometric  oalculationa, 
with  iiis  former  ones,  he  arrived  at  the  Cape,  that  if  the  stars  in  the  great  cirde  of  the  milW 
Jan.  16, 1884,  and  settled  at  Feldhuysen,  about  way,  which  he  saw  in  his  20  feet  reflecting  tel- 
6  miles  from  Table  bay.  He  examined  care-  escope,  were  newly  risen  luminous  cosmical 
folly  and  measured  the  stara  of  the  southern  bodies,  it  would  require  2,000  yean  fbr  a  ray 


tire  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by  himseli^    air,  and  on  the  Magdlanic  clouds,  are  all  very 
though  an  ample  indemnity  waa  offered  him  by    valuable.    He  gives  the  whole  number  of  stara 
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registered,  down  to  tho  7th  magnitode  iodiuive^  muio  for  his  sii|^rt  IIo  is  said  to  have  been 
as  from  ld,000  to  15,000.  He  calcolated  the  engaged  in  militiirj  bands  and  at  concerts,  but 
thickness  of  Satnm's  ring,  and  made  it  to  be  there  is  much  oonfosion  in  the  stories  relating 
not  much  over  100  miles,  a  very  interesting  to  this  period  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  how- 
faot,  when  we  consider  that  the  breadth  of  the  ever,  that  he  earned  his  living  bj  music.  He 
ring  is  88,860  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  was  engaged  near  Leeds,  and  at  Doncaster  and 
planet  over  22,200  miles.  Sir  John  Hersohel  Pontefiwtt,  in  concerts  and  oratorios.  Affcer- 
did  not  confine  his  attention  to  astronomy.  He  ward  he  became  organist  at  Halifax,  and  in 
coknlated  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  1766  organist  at  the  Octagon  chapel  in  Bath, 
calling  its  density  at  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  In  the  latter  place  he  first  turned  his  attention 
unity,  found  that,  under  any  hypothesis  as  to  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  particularly  to  the 
its  atoms,  it  *^  would  require  a  fraction  having  construction  of  optical  instruments.  In  1774 
at  least  1,870  figures  in  its  denominator  to  ex-  he  had  constructed  for  himself  a  large  reflect- 
press  its  tenuity  in  the  interplanetary  space."  ing  telescope.  As  an  optician  alone,  HerscAel 
Again,  the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  being  of  would  have  earned  a  great  reputation,  by  the 
uniform  density  at  equal  heights  above  the  level  Immense  improvements  which  he  effected  in 
of  the  sea,  and  its  density  diminishing,  as  it  is  the  suoe  ana  magnifying  power  of  the  tele* 
both  heavy  and  elastic,  in  ascending,  the  upper  scope.  While  at  Bath  he  oonstructed  no  fewer 
strata  are  less  dense  than  the  k) wer  ones.  Now,  than  200  Newtonian  telescopes  of  7  feet  focus, 
if  the  temperature  is  constant,  and  heights  150  of  10  feet,  and  about  SO  of  20  feet,  and  did 
above  the  earth  are  taken  increasing  in  arith-  far  more  than  any  one  who  had  preceded  him 
metical  proportion,  it  oudiit  to  follow  that  the  in  uniting  to  the  best  advantage  the  magnify- 
doDsities  of  the  strata  of  air  will  decrease  in  ing  power  and  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
geometrical  proportion.  Bur  John  Herschel,  telescope.  Either  one  of  these  qualities  may 
however,  has  shown  that  the  decrease  is  much  easily  be  strengthened,  but  at  the  expense  of 
more  rapid,  and  that  a  perfect  vacuum  exists  at  the  other,  and  the  exact  proportion  in  which 
the  height  of  80  or  90  miles  above  the  earth,  they  must  be  united  to  render  the  greatest 
and  also  that  thi*ee  fourths  of  all  the  atmo*  amount  of  light  effective  was  a  problem  which 
spheric  air  is  within  4  miles  of  the  earth's  sur-  required  the  closest  calculation  and  the  most 
face.  He  also  computed  the  mean  temperature  caraM  experiments  to  solve.  With  one  tele* 
of  space  to  be  ^289''  F.  The  question  concern-  scope,  magnifying  227  times,  Herschel  began  a 
ing  the  absorption  of  light,  which  gave  rise  to  careful  survey  of  all  the  stars,  serially;  and 
much  discusBU>n,  particularly  in  its  connection  while  examining  the  constellation  of  Gemini, 
vrith  the  undnlatory  theory  of  light,  was  very  he  noticed  (March  18, 1781)  tibat  one  of  them 
ably  answered  by  Herschel  in  his  paper  on  the  appeared  unusually  large,  and  a  second  exami- 
^*  Absorption  of  Light  by  Colored  Media.''  He  nation  of  it  showed  it  to  be  also  out  of  place, 
has  made  some  important  discoveries  in  photo-  Finally  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  comet,  and  it 
grimhy,  and  produced  tvom  chemical  compounds  was  so  published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Trans- 
and  the  iuicesof  plants  the  most  beautifid  diro-  actions"  (1781).  This  announcement  drew  the 
matic  effects.  Sir  John  Herschel  contributed  attention  of  astronomers  to  the  supposed  comet, 
to  tiie  ^*  Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry"  (1849  and  they  began  to  endeavor  to  compute  its 
and  1851),  and  wrote  ^'OuUines  of  Astronomv"  course.  The  president  Saron  first  pronounced 
(1850 ;  new  ed.  1858),  and  *' Essays,  from  the  it  to  be  a  planet^  and  then  Lexell  and  Laplace, 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterlv  Beviews,  with  Ad-  almost  simultaneously,  computed  its  elements, 
dresses  and  other  Fleces"  (1857).  During  the  and  found  it  to  have  an  elliptical  orbit^  whose 
year  1848  he  filled  the  chair  of  president  of  the  great  axis  was  about  19  times  greater  than  that 
royal  astronomical  society.  In  1850  he  was  ap-  of  the  earth,  and  the  period  of  its  revolution  to 
pointed  master  of  the  mint,  which  ofSce  he  held  be  84  years.  Herschel  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
till  1855,  when  his  health  made  it  advisable  for  mathematical  calculations,  but  on  its  bein^  pro- 
him  to  remgn.  In  1855  he  was  nominated  to  nounced  a  planet,  he  proposed  to  name  it  the 
the  distinguished  honorary  position  of  one  of  8  Georgium  Sidus.  It  has  often  been  called  Her- 
foreign  associates  of  the  French  academy  of  sci-  schel  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  but  the  name 
ence.  His  authority  in  scientific  matters  is  uni-  Uranus,  applied  to  it  by  Bode,  has  been  general- 
versally  respected,  and  while  his  numerous  obser^  ly  adopted.  Herschel  now  turned  his  attenti<»i 
vations  and  discoveries  will  always  make  his  most  carefully  to  this  planet,  determined  the 
name  a  great  one  in  the  annals  of  science,  his  un-  apparent  diameter  (about  4")  for  its  mean  dis- 
ambitious  pursuit  of  truth  has  earned  for  him  the  .  tance  firom  the  earth,  and  discovered  its  6  satel- 
esteem  and  «)od  wiU  of  his  contemporaries.  lites,  revolving  in  a  plane  nearly  perpendicular 
HERSOHEL,  Bib  Wiluak,  an  English  as-  (at  an  angle  of  78''  58')  to  its  orbit,  and  con- 
tronomer,  born  in  Hvnover,  Nov.  15, 1788,  died  trary  to  the  order  of  signs  (that  is,  from  east  to 
in  Slough,  near  Windsor,  Aug.  28,  1822.  His  west).  These  important  discoveries  attracted 
father,  a  musician,  educated  him  to  his  own  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and  Herschel  re- 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  14  placed  him  in  ceived  firom  George  III.  a  pension  of  £400 
the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  foot  guards.  In  and  a  house  near  Windsor,  first  at  Datchet, 
1757  he  went  to  England  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  finally  at  Slough.  With  funds  advanced 
and  here  for  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  by  the  king,  Hersohel  constructed  his  celebrate<l 
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40ld6tr«fiectiiigtel66oope,  theiueMiqiMotdi^  known  that  the  stars  wera  notfized,  bat  had  a 
of  which  was  4  feet  in  .diameter,  8^  inohes  proper  motion.  Hersdhel,  firom  the  proper  mo- 
thiclc,  and  oyer  8,000  lbs.  in  weight.  The  tions  of  abont  20  stars,  with  great  penetration, 
plane  mirror  of  the  instrnment  was  dispensed  divined  that  oar  system  was  moving  in  the 
with,  and  the  observer  sat  in  a  swinging  ohair  direotion  of  X  Hercolis,  a  point  whose  right  as- 
with  his  baok  to  the  object  observed,  and  facing  cension  is  270^,  and  north  declination  25'.  Ba- 
the object  end  of  the  tnbe,  in  which  the  image,  side  discovering  the  satellites  of  his  own  planet, 
by  an  inclination  of  the  specnlnm,  was  thrown  Hersohel  discovered  two  new  satellites  of  Sat- 
to  one  side  and  observed  thronc[h  a  sin^e  lens,  urn,  now  called,  from  their  being  next  the  ring, 
He  coi\]ectared  that  with  this  instrnment  18,-  the  first  and  second,  and  determined  the  ro- 
000,000  stars  might  be  seen  in  the  milky  way.  tation  of  the  rings  of  the  planet  to  be  in  10  h. 
— ^Thonj^  Hermel  added  an  almost  nnprece-  82  m.  He  found  also  that  tiie  time  of  the  rota- 
dented  nnmber  of  new  bodies  to  the  planetary  tion  of  the  satellites  of  Jnpiter  was  jost  eqnal 
system,  yet  his  glonr  is  ffreotest  in  sidereal  to  the  period  of  their  revolution  about  the 
astronomy,  of  which  he  laid  almost  the  founds-  planet  When  his  age  made  it  advisable  for 
tions.  His  leading  discoveries  in  this  branch  him  to  diBContinue  nis  observations  in  the 
of  the  science  were  the  following:  I.  The  binary  heavens,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  prop- 
systems  of  stars,  and  the  orbits  of  several  re-  erties  of  heat  and  light  He  also  gave  aome 
volving  stars.  Double  stars  had  been  noticed  valuable  opinions  oonceniing  the  spots  on  the 
even  before  the  introduction  of  the  telescope ;  sun,  attributing  them  to  occasional  openings  in 
but  while  Herschel  was  observing  them  to  learn  the  luminons  coating,  which  seems  to  be  always 
their  annual  parallax,  he  noticed  a  steadily  in*  in  motion. — Shr  William  Herschel  married,  in 
creasing  change  in  their  position  and  distance ;  1768,  Mrs.  Mary  Pitt,  a  widow  lady  of  oon- 
and  in  1802,  28  years  after  he  began  hia  obser-  siderable  fortune,  and  had  by  her  one  son,  John, 
vations,  he  announced  in  the  '*  Philosophical  whose  name  is  no  less  distinguished  in  Uie  annals 
Transactions"  his  discovery  that  both  stars  were  of  science  than  that  of  his  fkther.  Miss  Oaro- 
continually  droulating  round  their  common  een-  line  Herschel  was  also  his  constant  companion 
tre  of  gravity,  and  all  his  instances  have  been  and  assistant  at  Slough.  Hersohel  contributed 
confirmed.  U.  He  classified  the  nebula,  and  ad-  papers,  sometimes  several  in  a  year,  to  the  "  Phi- 
vocated  the  nebular  hypothesis,  since  ^proved  losophical  Transactions"  from  1780  to  1815. 
by  the  discoveries  made  with  the  great  telescope  HERTFORD,  a  N.  K  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering 
of  Lord  Rosse.  He  discovered  that  these  nebu-  on  Ya.,  bounded  K  bv  Ohowan  and  Nottowar 
lous  spots  cover  at  least  «|t  ^  ^^^  visible  firma-  rivers,  and  intersectea  by  the  Meherrin.  whidi 
meat,  and  in  1802  he  inoioated  the  positions  of  unites  with  the  Nottoway  to  form  the  Ohowan ; 
2,500  nebulsd  or  clusters  of  stars.  He  classified  area,  820  sq«  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,142,  of  whom 
them  as :  1,  clusters  of  stars ;  2,  nebulso  proper ;  8,716  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  cov- 
3,  nebulous  stars.  In  his  nebular  hypothesis  ered  in  part  with  pine  and  cedar  woods,  which 
("Philosophical  Transactions^"  1811)  he  sup-  furnish  large  quantities  of  timber,  tar,  and  tur- 
poses  the  stany  matter  to  have  been  once  in  a  pontine  for  exportation.  The  agricultural  pro- 
state of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  that  it  has  been,  auctions  in  1850  were  288,805  bushels  of  In- 
during  "an eternity  of  past  duration,"  "break-  dian  com,  97,055  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  270 
ing  up"  by  condensation  toward  centres  more  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  5 
or  less  remote ;  that  the  milky  way  is  a  relic  saw  mills,  and  11  churches.  The  Ohowan  river 
of  this  former  state  of  things ;  that  where  con-  is  navigable  by  sloops  along  the  border  of  the 
densation  has  gone  on  more  energetically,  we  county.  Orguiised  in  1759,  and  named  after 
have  nebul®  with  a  gradually  or  rapidly  in-  the  marquis  of  Hertford.  Oi4>ital,  Winton. 
creasing  brightness  toward  the  centre ;  if  still  HERTFORDSHIRE,  or  Hsbts,  an  inland  co. 
more  energetic,  a  nudeus,  or  a  planetary  neb-  ofEngland,  bounded  N.  by  0ambrid£e8hire,Ew  by 
ula;  next  a  nebulous  star,  which  he  supposes  Essex,  S.  by  Middlesex,  and  W.  by  Buckingham- 
our  sun  to  be,  and  the  zodiacal  light  a  relic  of  shire  and  Bedfordshire ;  area,  611  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
its  nebula;  and  finally  the  completely  formed  in  1851,  167,298.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the 
stars  may  be  assumed  to  be  merely  consolidated  Oolne  and  Lea  with  their  tributaries,  affluents 
nebulss.  in.  The  law  of  grouping  tiie  entire  of  the  Thames,  and  some  smaller  streams  fiow- 
visible  firmament  He  "  gauged  "  the  heavens,  ing  to  the  Ouse.  Part  of  the  New  river,  which 
by  counting  the  whole  number  of  stars  visible  supplies  London  with  water,  u  within  the  shire, 
in  the  field  of  his  20  feet  refiector,  and,  taking  and  is  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  along  the  val- 
the  average  for  each  region,  determined  thus  ley  of  the  Lea.  The  Qrand  Junction  canal 
the  generid  population  of  the  sky.  The  result  passes  thronzh  the  county.  It  is  also  traversed 
showed  a  remarkable  and  steadv  law  of  de-  oy  the  London  and  North-Westem  and  Great 
crease,  from  the  central  zone  of  the  milky  way  Northern  railways,  while  the  Eastern  Oountioe 
in  opposite  directions  to  the  northern  and  railway  skirts  the  B.E.  boundary.  Agriculture  Is 
southern  poles.  This  discovery  assigned  a  law  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people.  There  are 
to  the  distribution  of  all  the  visible  bodies  of  many  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  of  whion  tbe 
the  universe  in  space.  IV.  The  determination  most  prominent  are  St  Alban's  abbey  "^ir^® 
of  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  our  system,  and  ruins  of  Berkhamstead  castie,  and  ^^^^^^ 
tiie  direction  of  that  motion.    It  was  already  church  and  cave.  Hertfordshire  returns  o  mena- 
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berd  to  parliament,  namely,  8  for  the  cotmty,  graduated  at  Oxford,  took  orders  in  the  estab- 
and  2  from  t^e  town  of  Hertford.  fished  church  at  the  age  of  22,  was  appointed 
HERTHA,  iEBTHA,  or  Hbbthus,  the  goddess  cnrate  to  his  &ther,  afterward  removed  to 
of  earth,  anciently  worshipped  by  the  .^stii,  Biddeford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
Lombards,  Angles,  and  many  other  Germanic  1750,  succeeded  to  his  two  Uvings  at  Weston 
tribes  established  below  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  Favell  and  Collingtree.  He  was  noted  for  his 
regions  of  the  Bidtic.  The  name  and  nature  of  beneyolence,  and  was  a  good  scholar,  being  well 
the  divinity  correspond  to  the  Airtha  of  the  skilled  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  1746 
Goths,  the  Eorthe  of  the  An^lo-Sazons,  the  he  published  his  ^^  Meditations  and  Contempla- 
old  German  Erda,  and  the  Latm  Terra.  The  tions,"  which  have  been  widely  read  and  ad- 
Scandinavians  called  her  Jord;  according  to  mired.  In  1753  appeared  his  ''Remarks  on 
them  she  was  daughter  of  Annar  and  of  N^^h^  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  History ;"  in 
sister  of  Dagur  orDay  by  the  mother's  side,  1755,  his  "Theron  and  Aspasio,"  a  work  on 
wife  of  OdiD,  and  mother  of  Thor,  and  thought  the  Oalvinistio  theory  of  redemption.  Beside 
to  be  the  same  as  Frigga.  The  myth  is  one  sermons,  and  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
found  in  all  religions,  of  the  identification  of  published  letters  to  Wesley  and  to  Lady  Frances 
the  female  principle,  or  of  generation  and  fer*  Shirley,  and  edited,  with  a  preface,  Bumham's 
tility,  with  the  earth.  The  earth  being  the  all-  "Pious  Memorials,"  and  Jenks^s  ''Devotions." 
nourishing  mother,  it  was  naturally  believed  His  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  pub- 
that  Hertiia  sympathized  with  mankind,  and  lished  in  1797  (7  vols.  8vo.,  London),  and  have 
the  myth  of  the  revival  of  spring  gradual^  be-  passed  through  numerous  editions. 
came  fo)c  the  vulgar  a  faitn  that  she  visited  HERYEY,  John,  Baron  Hervey  of  Ickworth, 
them  in  person  at  stated  times.  These  visits  an  English  politician  and  poet,  born  Oct.  16, 
took  place,  according  to  Tacitus,  on  a  sacred  1696,  died  Aug.  5, 1748.  He  was  the  eldest 
island  in  the  Baltic,  where  the  chariot  of  Her-  son  of  John  Hervey,  first  earl  of  Bristol  of  that 
tha  was  kept.  When  ttie  goddess  had  descend-  name.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  ap- 
ed from  the  throne  of  Odin,  she  was  believed  pointed  in  1716  gentieman  of  we^bedchamber  • 
to  take  her  seat  in  the  chariot.  Heifers  were  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  He  acquired  at  court 
then  harnessed  to  it^  and  she  was  drawn  amid  a  reputation  for  gallantry  which  excited  the 
festivity  over  the  land.  Finally  the  goddess,  or  jealousy  of  Chesterfield.  He  was  looked  upon 
rather  her  wagon,  on  returning  to  the  holy  as  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  time,  and 
grove,  was  washed  in  the  sea  by  slaves  who  by  his  talents,  literary  tastes,  and  family  conneo- 
were  immediately  after  drowned.  This  appear-  tions  was  an  important  auxiliary  to  Sir  Robert 
ance  of  Herthawas  also  practised  in  another  Walpole.  Anintimateiriendof  the  king,  queen, 
form  among  certain  German  tribes,  with  whom  and  prime  minister,  and  believed  to  sustain  still 
it  was  usual  on  occasions  of  drought  to  take  more  confidential  and  delicate  relations  with  the 
the  most  beautifhl  maiden  of  the  village,  and  princess  Caroline,  Hervey^s  position  was  greatly 
send  her  entirely  naked  at  the  head  of  a  female  envied.  In  1730  he  was  appointed  vice-chamber- 
procession  over  the  fields.  As  Hertha  is  the  lain  and  privy  councillor,  and  in  1788  raised  to 
most  interesting  of  German  myths,  much  pains  the  peerage.  He  lost  much  influence  on  the  death 
has  been  taken  by  antiquaries  to  ascertain  the  of  the  queen  in  1787,  but  entered  the  cabinet, 
place  where  these  rites  were  performed.  For  and  received  in  1740  the  privy  seal,  which  he 
a  long  time  this  was  believed  to  be  the  island  lost,  however,  on  the  £b11  of  Walpole.  He  was  an 
of  ROgen,  but  recent  researches  render  it  more  epileptic,  and  his  life  was  protracted  only  by 
probable  that  it  was  in  Helgoland,  Seeland,  or  great  watchfalness.  Hervey  is  the  Sporus  ridi- 
Laland.    In  these  latter  the  legend  of  the  god-  cnled  by  Pope  in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Satires^'  as 

dess  is  still  preserved  as  matter  of  tradition,  and  ^That  thine  of  silk, 

her  sacred  groves  and  lakes  are  still  shown.  Bponw,  that  mere  whit«  eard  of  us's  milk ; 

HERTJLI,  or  Ebuu,  a  German  tribe,  which  in  but  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  disgrace  which 

the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century  appeared  on  the  attack  has  attached  to  his  name,  a  man  of 

the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  having  joined  the  intelligence  and  kind  heart.    His  most  impor- 

Gk>ths  in  their  invasion  of  the  Danubian  prov-  tant  work  is  the  posthumous  "  Memoirs  of^the 

inces  of  the  Roman  empire.    ITiey  were  after-  Court  of  George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline,''  ed- 

ward  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  followed  ited  by  J.  W.  Croker  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848 ;  new 

Attila  on  his  march  to  Q«ol  (451),  and  after  his  ed.  1854). 

death  (458),  uniting  with  other  German  tribes,        HERYEY,  Thomas  Kibble,  a  British  author, 

were  powerful  enough  to  destroy  the  western  bom  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  Feb.  4,  1799,  died  in 

empire  under  tiieir  le^er  Odoacer,  who  assumed  Kentish  Town,  Feb.  1 7, 1 859 .   He  removed  with 

the  title  of  king  of  Italy  r476),  but  finally  sue-  his  father  to  Manchester  in  1808,  and  in  1818 

cumbed  to  the  Ostrogotns  under  Theodoric  entered  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  but  left  the 

(498).   Another  kingdom  of  the  Heruli,  founded  university  about  1820  without  t&ing  a  degree, 

in  the  central  part  of  modem  Hungary,  was  de-  Subsequently  he  entered  the  office  of  a  special 

stroyed  by  tibe  Lombards.  pleader,  but  after  a  short  time  relinquished  his 

BQSRYEY,  Jambs,  an  English  clergyman  and  legal  studies  and  adopted  literature  as  a  pro- 
author,  bom  in  Hardingstone,  near  Northamp-  fession.  His  first  publication  was  "  Australia^** 
ton,  Feb.  26, 1718,  died  Dec  25, 1758.    He  was  originaliy  commenced  as  a  college  prize  poem^ 
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but  sabseqnenily  enlaiiged  to  the  dimfinflions  of  200,  and  inoiade  oonoertos,  trios,  and  oibor 
an  epio,  and  repablished  for  a  8d  time  in  1827,  elaborate  forma  of  oompositibn,  together  with 
with  some  additional  Ijrica  of  considerable  merit  fantasias,  variations,  &c.,  remarkable  for  ele- 
AmonghisotherpoeticMd  works  are,  ^^lUnstra-  ganoe.  He  has  also  pzepared  a  pianoforte 
tionsofModem Sculpture,"  the ''Poetical Sketch  method.  After  numerous  concert  tours  in  all 
Book,"  the  ''Book  of  Ohristmas,"  a  satire  en-  parts  of  Europe,  he  made  a  professional  visit  to 
titled  "The  Devil's  Progress,"  &o.  He  was  for  the  United  States  in  1846-'7.  He  has  invent- 
a  long  time  editor  of  the  "Literary'  Souvenir"  ed  an  instrument  called  the  daotylon  to  form 
and  "  EViendship's  Offering,"  which  contained  the  hand  for  pianoforte  playing, 
some  of  his  minor  poems,  such  as  "The  Oon-  HER2^  HmnBiBTTA,  a  G^erman  ladj  distin- 
vict  Ship"  and  "Oleopatra  on  the  Oydnus,"  guished  for  bean^,  accomplishments,  and  social 
and  a  number  of  poptdar  tales.  For  20  years  influence,  bom  in  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1764,  ^Ued 
previous  to  1854  he  was  a  leading  contributor  Oct  22, 1847.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jew- 
to  the  "  AtheniBum,"  and  for  the  last  8  years  of  ish  physician,  De  Lemos,  and  received  an  irr^ 
that  term  he  was  its  sole  editor. — ^Elbovoha.  ular  but  extremely  varied  education.  She  was 
LomsA  (MosTAGuX  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  married,  Dec  1, 1779,  to  Marcus  Herz,  an  emi- 
an  authoress,  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1811.  At  a  nent  physician.  Owing  to  her  extraordinary 
comparatively  early  age  she  became  a  contrib-  beauty  and  intelligenoe,  her  house  soon  became 
utor  to  the  annuals  and  periodicals,  and  was  the  scene  ofthe  most  distiuffuished  reunions  ever 
favorably  known  as  a  graceful  and  vigorous  witnessed  in  Berlin.  Spalding,  Dohm,  Engel, 
writer  of  verse.  In  1889  she  produced  "  The  Bamler,  the  Hnmboldts,  JFriedrich  von  Schl^el, 
Landgrave,"  a  dramatic  poem,  and  4  years  later  Gentz,  Schadow,  Reichardt,  and  Moritz  were 
became  the  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Hervey.  Since  among  her  most  intimate  guests.  BOrne  passed 
her  marriage  she  has  written  "Margaret  Bus-  a  portion  of  his  youth  in  her  house,  and  owed 
aeU,"  the  "Double  CQiaim,"  the  "Juvenile  Gal-  much  of  his  mental  development  to  her,  while 
endar,  or  the  Zodiac  of  flowers,"  a  series  of  she  maintuned  for  a  long  time  the  most  intimate 
fairy  legends  illustrated  by  Doyle,  and  the  intelleotual  correspondence  with  the  theologian 
*'  Pathway  of  the  Fawn."  Sohleiermacher.   She  became  a  widow  in  1808, 

HERWEGH,  Gborg,  a  German  poet,  bom  andsnstainedreversesof  fortune,  which  did  not,, 

in  Stuttgart,  May  81,  1817.    He  studied  theol-  however,  diminish  her  social  influence.    She 

ogy  at  £e  university  of  Tubingen,  but  devot-  declined  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  undertake 

ing  himself  to  literature,  became  a  contributor  the  tuition  of  the  Prussian  princess  Charlotte, 

to  magazines,  and  attracted  attention  in  1841  by  afterward  empress  of  Russia,  as  this  would  have 

the  publication  of  his  Gediehte  einsf  Lebendigen  made  a  change  of  £uth  necessary.    After  the 

— ^poems  of  a  liberal  political  tenfency  and  of  death  of  her  mother,  however,  she  became  a 

great  lyrical  merits,  which  passed  through  7  Christian.   She  was  distinguished  to  the  last  by 

editions  witiiin  2  years.     During  a  Journey  unwearied  benevolence  and  a  wide  range  of 

through  Germany,  he  was  received  witii  great  correspondence  with  eminent  men  and  women, 

diadnction  by  many  eminent  persons,  including  'In  1845  she  obtained  a  pension  through  the  in- 

the  king  of  Prassui,  but  was  expelled  from  the  flnence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt    She  had 

mruasian  territory  on  account  of  a  letter  which  no  children.    She  destroyed  in  her  later  yeara 

be  addressed  to  the  king.    He  was  also  expelled  her  immense  collection  of  letters.    Her  literary 

from  Zorich,  where  he  had  previously  resided,  efforts  were  confined  to  a  few  translations  of 

but  found  an  a^lum  in  the  canton  of  Basel.  English  books  of  travel. 

Having  subsequently  resided  in  Paris,  he  put  HERZEGOVINA,  or  Hebsek,  a   province 

himself^  soon  after  the  French  revolution  of  of  European  Turkey,  forming  the  S.  W.  part 

1848,  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of  French  and  of  the  eyalet  of  Bosnia,  bounded  N.  by  C&oa- 

German  laborers,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  tia,  W.  by  Dalmatia,  S.  by  Montenegro  and  the 

revolutionize  Germany,  and  appeared  in  Baden  gulf  of  Cattaro^  and  E.  by  Bosnia  proper ;  area, 

in  April,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Wtkrtemberg  about  7,000  sq.  m. :  pop.  nearly  200,000.  about 

troops,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  his  wife,  half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 

who  shaied  the  toils  of  the  expedition,  to  equally  divided  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 

Switzerland,  where  he  still  resides.    He  has  churches.    They  are  chiefly  of  the  Slavic  race, 

translated   Lamartine's   complete  works  into  and  speak  a  Shivic  dialect    The  province  is 

German  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842),  and  has  pub-  covered  by  a  branch  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  and 

lished,  beside  other  writings  a  new  collection  traversed  by  the  Marenta  and  its  tributaries, 

of  poems  under  the  title  of  Xenim^  which  how-  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic    The  princijpal 

ever  is  far  inferior  to  his  first  work  upon  which  product  is  tobacco  of  very  fine  ouality.    The 

his  fame  rests.  most  notable  manufactures  are  nydromel  or 

HBRZ,    Hbnbt,   a   German   composer  and  mead,  a  favorite  popular  beverage,  and  sword 

pianist,  bora  of  Jewish  parents  in  Vienna,  Jan.  blades. — ^The  province  formerly  belonged  to  the 

6, 1806.    Having  evinced  a  considerable  talent  kingdom  of  Croatia,  and  was  often  called  the 

for  music,  he  was  placed  at  10  years  of  age  at  country  of  Chulm,  and  by  the  Venetians  the 

the  eonaenwUnre  of  Paris,  and  2  years  later  duchy  of  St.  Saba,  in  honor  of  that  saint.    An- 

produced  his  first  compositions  for  the  piano,  nexed  to  Bosnia  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th 

His  prodaotkma  now  number  considerably  over  century,  it  was  wrested  from  it  by  the  emperor 
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Frederic  IIL  (died  1829),  who  disposed  of  it  as  Homer  was  of  the  lonio  school  of  epic 

ia  favor  of  Steiaa  Hranioh  or  Oossao  and  his  poetry.    Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  except 

descendants,  as  an  independent  dnohy.    Hence  that  he  dwelt  at  Ascra,  on  Mt  HeUoon,  whither 

the  name  of  Herzegovina,  the  title  of  Herzog  his  &ther  had  removed  from  Oyme,  on  the 

(doke)  having  heen  borne  by  its  princes  before  jEolic  coast  of  Asia  Minor.    The  most  general 

the  Ottoman  conquest,  which  took  place  in  opinion  of  the  ancients  assigns  Homer  and  He- 

1466  nnder  Mohammed  H.    After  varioos  con-  siod  to  the  same  period,  which  Herodotus  fixes 

tests,  tiie  Tnrks  were  confirmed  in  its  possession  at  about  860  B.  0. ;  the  higher  antiquity  of 

by  Uie  treaty  of  Carlovitz  f  Jan.  26,  1699),  ex-  Hesiod  is  maintained  by  Ephorus  of  Cyme,  and 

oepting  the  former  capital,  tne  fortified  town  of  that  of  Homer  by  Xenophanes  of  Colophon, 

Castelnuovo,  in  the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  and  a  small  Paterculua,  -and  most  modem  critics.    &.  O. 

territory,  which  had  been  held  by  the  Yene-  Mdller  opposes  the  common  opinion  that  the 

tians  since  1682,  and  which  now  forms  part  of  epic  language  was  first  formed  in  Asia  Minor, 

the  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.    The  Her-  whence  it  was  borrowed  and  transferred  to 

segovina  is  divid^  into  18  departments,  and  is  other  subjects  by  Hesiod.    He  supposes^  on  the 

governed  by  a  vizier.    Capital,  Mostar.  contrary,  that  this  poetical  dialect  had  already 

HERZEN,  Albxandbb,  a  Russian  publicist^  come  into  use  in  the  mother  country  before 
bom  in  Moscow  in  1812.  His  mother  was  a  the  Ionic  colonies  were  founded,  and  that  the 
native  of  Stuttgart,  who  clandestinely  left  her  phrases,  epithets,  and  proverbial  expressions 
parents'  home  to  accompanj^  her  husband  to  common  to  the  two  schools  of  poetry  were  de- 
Bussia.  After  leaving  the  university  Alexander  rived  from  a  common  and  more  ancient  source, 
was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con-  The  Hesiodic  and  Homeric  poelay  resemble  each 
cemed  in  singing  a  seditious  song,  was  con-  other  only  in  dialect  and  form,  and  are  complete- 
demned  to  serve  the  state  under  surveillance,  ly  unlike  in  their  genius  and  subjects,  the  latter 
and  was  exiled  to  Y iatka.  The  death  of  his  treating  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  t^e  heroic 
Ikther  in  1846  left  him  wealthy,  and  he  departed  age^  the  former  striving  to  reduce  the  bewil- 
foT  Italy  and  France.  Having  been  connected  denng  legends  about  g<^  and  heroes  to  a  con- 
with  the  revolutionists  in  Paris  in  1 848,  his  prop-  nected  and  comprehensible  ^stem.  Its  tone  is 
erty  was  in  part  confiscated,  and  he  took  refuge  always  sombre  and  ethical.  The  logographers 
in  England,  after  distinguishing  himself  as  a  related  numerous  stories  of  Hesiod,  of  his  de- 
writer  in  France  and  in  Germany.  Here  he  be-  scent  from  Orpheus,  his  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
came  director  of  an  independent  Russian  press,  his  contest  with  Homer,  which  show  tiiat  an 
and  editor  of  the  Kolohol  (^^  The  Bell"),  a  news-  early  connection  was  conceived  to  have  existed 
paper  exerting  great  influence  in  Russia,  into  between  the  priesta  and  bards  of  Thrace  and 
which  country  it  is  extensively  smug»;led,  and  Bceotia,  ouA>f  which  grew  the  elements  of  his 
from  which  it  receives  corresponoence,  in  poetry.  The  Hesiodicpoetry flourished  chiefly 
many  instances  proving  an  efficient  check  upon  m  BoeotiiL  Phocis,  and  Euboea,  and  l^e  eminence 
Russian  official  corraption.  Herzen's  principal  of  Hesiod  caused  a  great  variety  of  works  to 
works  are  his  Brief e  au»  ItdlUn  und  Franh^  be  attributed  to  him.  The  "  Works  and  Days^' 
fvicA  (Hamburg,  1860^;  Vomandem  {7ir«r(Ber-  (Epya  km  i^^cpoi),  the  only  poem  which  lus 
lin,  1860) ;  his  memoirs,  translated  and  publish-  countrymen  considered  genuine,  is  perhaps  the 
ed  in  London  as  *^  My  Exile"  (1855)  ;  PoJ/yar-  most  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry,  and 
naya  Zcimda  (the  '*  Polar  Star"),  a  Russian  consists  of  ethical,  political,  and  minute  eco- 
periodical  printed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  nomical  precepts.  It  is  in  a  homely  and  unimagi- 
publishing  the  suppressed  poems  of  Pushkin,  native  style,  but  is  impressed  tiironghout  with 
LermontofE^  and  others,  and  of  introducing  into  a  lofty  and  solemn  feeung,  founded  on  the  idea 
Russia  the  views  of  the  latest  liberal  European  that  the  gods  have  ordained  justice  among  men, 
politicians;  and  Prervannis  BauikaH  ("Inter-  have  m^e  labor  the  only  road  U>  prosperity, 
rupted  Tales,"  London,  1856),  consisting  of  arti-  and  have  so  ordered  the  year  that  every  work 
des  cut  down  by  the  censor  in  Russia  with  the  has  its  appointed  season,  the  sign  of  which  may 
full  reading  restored.  Several  of  his  works  in  be  discemed.  The  "  Theogony "  (ecoyoyia)  is  an 
French  and  Russian  on  the  condition  of  the  attempt  to  form  the  Greek  legends  oonceming 
wsrh  in  Russia  and  the  social  condition  of  the  the  gods  into  a  complete  and  harmonious  pic- 
people  are  said  to  have  exerted  an  important  ture  of  their  origin  and  powers,  and  into  a  sort 
influence  on  the  recent  question  of  emanci-  of  religious  code.  Beginning  with  Chaos,  out 
pation.  In  1858  he  publisned  in  London  and  of  which  rose  first  the  Earth  and  Eros  (love), 
Paris  a  pamphlet  in  English  and  French  en-  the  fiurest  of  the  immortal  divinities,  it  com- 
tifled  ''France  or  England?"  cautioning  Russia  pletes  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  relates 
against  an  alliance  with  Louis  Napoleon.  His  the  genealo^es  and  wars  of  the  gods  and  heroes, 
lastwork,theeditionof  the  "Memoirs of  Cath-  and  the  triumph  of  Zeus  and  the  Olympians 
arine  H."  (London,  1859),  in  French  and  Eng-  over  the  Titans.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Greeks 
lish,  has  caused  some  controversy  in  the  Eng-  of  high  authority  in  theological  matters,  and 
liah  press.  He  resides  near  London,  and  is  as-  philosophers  sought  by  various  interpretations 
sistea  in  his  labors  by  the  Russian  poet  IJgariefif.  to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  own  theories. 

HESIOD  (Gr.  'Hcrtodor),  one  of  the  earliest  Another  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  was  tho 

Greekpoets,  the  representative  of  the  Boeotian,  '*  Heroines"  (Houii),  giving  accounts  of  the 
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Women  wbo  by  fl&eir  oonnection  with  the  ^ods  against  the  French,  and  made  sketehea  of  inoi* 

had  become  tiie  mothers  of  the  most  illastnons  dents  on  the  spot.    These  he  afterward  embo- 

heroes,  and  oontaininga  description  of  the  shield  died  in  a  series  of  battle  pieces,  of  whidi  the 

of  Hercnles,  which  is  all  of  it  that  is  still  extant  '*  Battle  of  Arcis-snr-Anbe^^'  the  ^  Capture  of 

Several  other  Hesiodio  poems  are  mentioned  bj  a  French  Village  by  Oossacks,"  the  ^  Bivooao 

the  ancients.    The  best  complete  edition  is  that  of  Austrian  Troops,''  and  the  ^*  Battle  of  Leip- 

of  Gdttlinff  (8yo.,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1848) ;  sic,"  are  good  specimens.  He  has  lately  executed 

and  the  scholia  on  him  of  the  Neo-Platonist  for  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria  a  series  of  89 

Proclus,  and  others,  are  contained  in  Gaisford's  pictures  illustrating  the  Grecian  struggle  for  in* 

Poeta  Gr<B(d  IRnores,  voL  iiL   The  **  Works  and  dependence,  for  which  purpose  he  has  several 

Days"  was  translated  into  English  by  George  times  visited  Greece,  having  previously  painted 

Ohapman  (London,  1618).    A  poetical  transla-  for  the  czar  of  Russia  asenes  of  12  illustrat- 

ti<Hi  was  made  by  0.  A.  Elton  (London,  1810),  and  ing  the  events  of  1812.     He  has  been  called 

a  prose  version  by  tl^Rev.  J.  Banks,  in  Bohn's  the  Horace  Yernet   of  Germany. — ^HsramcH 

"  Olassioal  Library"  ^ndon,  1856).  vok,  brother  of  the  preceding,   a  historical 

HESPERIDES,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  painter,  bom  at  DUsseldor^  April  19,  1798. 
guardians  of  the  ^Iden  apples  which  Terra  gave  After  preparatory  studies  at  Rome,  at  the  invi* 
to  Juno  as  a  wedding  gift.  Sometimes  they  are  tation  of  the  kin^  of  3ftvaria  he  prepared  the 
called  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Night,  some*  cartoons  for  the  decoration  of  the  church  of 
limes  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  sometimes  of  Jupi-  All  Saints  in  Munich,  in  which  the  progress 
ter  and  Themis.  Some  traditious  make  them  8,  of  Ohristianity  is  unfolded.  He  subsequently 
others  4,  and  others  again  7.  They  were  com-  painted  for  the  basilica  of  St.  Boniface  in  tlm 
monly,  however,  set  down  at  4,  whose  names  same  city  64  compositions  in  fresco,  with  fig- 
were  JRghj  Erythia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa.  ures  of  colossal  size,  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Their  gardens  were  originally  placed  in  the  re-  saint,  and  has  executed  a  number  of  other 
mote  west,  about  libya  and  Mt.  Atlas,  but  later  works  for  churches  of  an  equally  impressive 
mythologists  placed  them  in  Oyrenaica,  and  character. 

some  even  in  the  extreme  norUi  among  the  HESSE,  or  Hsssu.  (Germ.  .S<MMn),  a  territory 

Hyperboreans.    Their  ereat  duty  was  to  guard  of  Germany,  inhabited  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 

the  apples  which  Juno  had  committed  to  their  empire  by  tne  Oatti  or  Ghatti,  an  old  Germanic 

oare,  out  Hercules  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  tribe.    Germanicus  is  said  to  have  destroyed 

by  the  assistance  of  Atlas.  their  principal  town,  Mattium,  which  stood  on 

HESS  JB[binbioh,  baron,  an  Austrian  general,  the  site  of  the  present  villages  of  Gross-  und 

bom  in  Vienna  in  1788.    He  entered  the  army  Kleinmaden,    near   Gudensberg.     Under    the 

in  1805,  served  with  distinction  during  the  cam-  Frankish  kings  Hesse  was  governed  by  counts. 

paignofl818-'14^  and  was  eventually  promoted  The  principal  of  these  were  the  counts  of 

to  uie  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal  (1842).  Gudensberg  of  the  name  of  Gtso.     By  the 

Sent  as  quartermaster-general  to  the  army  of  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  the  last  count  of  Gu- 

Ital^  in  18^,  he  greatly  contributed,  as  chief  densberg,  Giso  lY.,  with  the  landgrave  Ix>nis 

adviser  of  the  old  general  Radetzky,  to  his  sue-  L  of  Thuringia,  this  prince  became  sovereign  of 

cesses  in  the  campaign  of  that  and  the  follow-  Hesse.    Till  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 

ing  years.    The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  re-  tury  tbe  history  of  Hesse  was  identical  with 

warded  him  with  the  title  of  privy  councillor  that  of  Thuringia ;  but  the  landgrave  Henry 

and  the  appointment  of  chief  of^  the  staff  of  the  Ran>e  dying  without  issue  in  1247,  his  niece 

whole  army.    He  concluded  the  convention  of  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  the  landgrave  Louis  the 

1854  with  PrassiiL  and  soon  after  received  the  Pious  and  the  wife  of  Henry,  dmce  of  Brabant, 

chief  command  of  the  great  army  concentrated  claimed  Hesse  as  well  as  Thuringia;  and  after 

on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  empire.  Durine  a  war  of  succession  with  her  cousin,  the  mar- 

the  war  in  Italy  in  1859  he  again  acted  as  head  grave  Henry  the  Worshiped  of  Meissen,  she 

of  the  staff  after  the  dismissal  of  Gyulai  from  was  put  in  possession  of  Hesse  by  treaty  in 

the  chief  command,  which  he  received  himself  1268.    Sophia's  son,  Henry  L  the  Child  (died 

after  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24),  when  he  1809),  became  the  progenitor  of  the  dynasty  of 

was  active  in  brin^g  about  the  agreement  of  Hesse^  and  took  up  his  residenoe  at  Oassel. 

Villafranca  (July  1 1).  Philip  I.  the  Generous,  who  succeeded  his  &ther 

HESS,  Eabl  Ebnst  Ohkibtoph,  a  German  William  H.  in  his  sovereign^  of  the  whole 

engraver,  born  in  Darmstadt  in  1755,  died  in  country  in  1509,  and  who  was  ue  first  to  Intro- 

1828.    He  first  made  himself  known  by  some  duoe  the  reformation,  divided  his  dominions 

plates  after  pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  gallery  among  his  4  sons.    The  eldest,  William  IV.,  ob- 

at  Dnsseldorf^  and  subsequently  engraved  a  lanpe  tained  one  half^  including  the  capital  Oassel; 

portion  of  the  gallery  for  a  pictorial  work.   His  Louis  TV.  one  fourth,  comprisinff  Marburg : 

engravings,  principallyfrom  the  old  masters.  Philip  11.  one  eighth,  with  Rhdmfels ;    and 

are  much  esteemed. — ^Pbtkb  vov,  eldest  son  of  George  L  also  one  eighth,  with  Darmstadt 

the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre  and  battle  But  Philip  XL  dying  in  1588,  and  Louis  lY.  in 

pieces,  bom  at  DOsseldorf,  July  29,  1792.    In  1604,  without  children,  there  remiuned  only  the 

1818-^6,  while  on  the  staff  of  Prince  Wrede,  two  still  existing  main  branches  of  Hesse-Oassel 

he  participated  in  the  most  considerable  actions  and  Hesse-DarmsUbdt.  Among  the  other  prinoea 
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of  the  Heatian  dyiiBstr  are  the  hmdgrftTea  of  with  ezdiisloii  of  females.    He  is  aasieied  hj  s 
Hease-Pliilippstba),  of  Barcbfeld,  and  of  Hesse-,  ooanoil  of  miniBtera,  who  are  responsible.   The 
Bheinfels-Rothenbnrg.  people  are  represented  in  two  chambers^— Hesse- 
H£SS£-OASS£L  (Grerm.  EkirheBBtny,  a  Ger*  Oassel  is  the  elder  branch  of  the  Hesse  dynasty, 
man  electorate,  bounded  by  Hanover,  Pmsdan  and  was  founded  by  the  eldest  son  of  Philip 
Baxony,  Weimar,  Bavaria,  Nassau,  Hesse-Darm-  the  Generous,  the  landgrave  William  lY^  sor- 
etadt,Waldeck,  and  Westphalia;  area,  4,420 sq.  named  the  Wise  (1667  to  1692).    His  grand- 
m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 786,892.    The  most  popnlons  son,  William  V.,  took  part  in  the  80  years' 
province  is  that  of  Lower  Hesse,  which  com-  war,  and  his  widow  obtained,  after  the  res- 
prises  the  county  of  Schaumburg.    The  other  toration  of  peace,  the  greater  part  of  Schaum- 
OTovinoes  are  Upper  Hesse,  Fulda,  and  Hanau.  burff  and  other  territory.  William  YII.  was  suo- 
The  country  is  lully,  and  the  soil  generally  not  ceeoed  in  1670  by  his  brother  Charles,  while 
fertile,  except  in  Fulda.    Among  the  principal  another  brother,  Philip,  founded  the  branch 
mountains  are  branches  of  the  Thnringian  forest  of  Hesse-Philippsthal.    Charleses  eldest  son  be- 
(on  which  Schmalkalden,  a  detached  possession  came,  by  his  marriage  "nikh  Ulrike  Eleonore, 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  is  6ituated)^the  Bpessart,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  1720.    In  1780  he  assumed 
BhOn,  the  HundsrUck,  the  Wesergebiige,  and  the  government  of  his  native  country  as  Fred- 
the  Vogelsgebirge.     The  principfd  rivers  are  ericl.,  and  was  succeeded  in  1761  by  his  brother 
the  Werra,  Fulda,  Weser,  Lidm,  and  Main.    The  William  YIII.,  who  fought  in  the  7  years'  war 
climate  is  temperate ;  nuldest  on  the  banks  of  on  the  side  of  Prussia.    His  s<hi,  the  notorious 
the  last  named  river,  and  most  rigorous  on  the  Frederic  II.,  became  a  convert  to  the  church  of 
summit  of  the  RhOn.    Grain,  especially  buck*  Rome,  and  between  1776  and  1784^  received  over 
wheat,  is  produced,  with  potatoes,  pulse,  large  £8,000,000  by  hiring  his  soldiers  to  the  £ng- 
quantities  of  flax,  some  hemp  and  tobacco,  chic-  lish  government  to  fight  against  the  Americans 
ory,  fruit,  a  small  amount  of  wine,  and  much  in  the  war  of  independence.    He  died  in  1765, 
iimW.    The  mineral  productions  are  copper,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  WilHam  IX.,  who 
iron,  quicksilver,  cobalt,  salt  (from  numerous  after  1808,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
ttdine  springs),  saltpetre,  vitriol,  alum ;  also  coaL  an  elector,  reigned  under  the  name  of  William 
marble,  white  alabaster,  porcelain  clay,  potters'  I.    Although  recognized  by  Napoleon  as  one 
earth,  pipe  clay,  Ac,  The  principal  manu&ctures  of  the  neutral  princes  in  1806,  he  was  expelled 
are  linen,  flannel,  carpets,  silks,  velvets,  jewelry,  from  his  possessions  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
cotton,  paper,  musical  instruments,  ^emical  and  Hesse-Cassel  was  incorporated  with  the 
products,  beet  root  sugar,  tobacco,  w<x>den  ware,  .kingdom  of  Westphalia.    On  his   return   to 
ao.   Schmalkalden  manufactures  almost  all  the  power  in  1818,  he  restored  the  old  order  of 
steel  and  iron  of  the  country;  andGrossalmerode  things.    He  is  identified  with  the  rise  of  the 
is  noted  for  its  pottery  and  crucibles.  The  man-  Rothschilds.    During  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
ufsusturing  industry  has  much  increased  since  deposited  his  large  property  with  Mayer  Am- 
1682,  when  Hesse-Cassel  joined  tiie  Zolkerein,  sohel  Rothschild,  a  Jewish  money-changer  of 
The  Weser  and  Main  are  navigable,  and  for  Frankfort,  who  acquitted  himself  of  this  trust 
smaller  vessels  iJso  the  Werra  and  Fulda.  Comr  with  so  much  skill  and  honesty,  that  the  prince 
merce  is  carried  on  by  these  rivers,  and  by  the  afterward  afforded  him  fiiciUties  which,  to- 
railways  which  connect  the  country  with  the  gether  with  the  peculiar  financial  tact  of  the 
other  portions  of  Germany.    Hesse-Oassel  pos-  elder  Rothschild,  laid/  the   foundation  of  the 
sesses  many  educational  institutions,  the  prin-  great  wealth  and  influence  of  his  house.    This 
oipal  of  which  is  the  university  of  Marburg*  A  same  prince  was  the  father  of  the  notorious 
large  proportion  of  the  population  are  connect-  Austrian  general  Haynau,  by  his  mistress  Frau 
ed  with  the  Reformed  church,  but  there  are  von  Lindenthal.     He  was  not  popular   with 
about  160,000  Lutherans,  100,000  Roman  Oath-  his  subjects.    On  his  death  in  1821  he  was  suo- 
olics  (under  the  bishop  <^  Fulda),  16,000  Jews  ceeded  bv  his  son,  the  elector  William  IL, 
(emancipated  since  1888),  and  270  Mennonites.  whose  relation  with  his  subjects  became  so- 
The  dialects  spoken  are  low  German  along  the  riously  complicated  by  -his  ^  connection  with 
banks  of  the  Diemel,  Hessian  high  German  on  the  obnoxious  countess  of  Reichenbach.    Riots 
those  of  the  Werra  and  Fulda,  and  Rhenish  broke  out  in  1880.    The  countess  left  OasseL 
hiffh  German  on  the  Lahn  and  Kinzig.    The  and  on  Jan.  9, 1881,  the  elector  promulgated 
pnncipal  towns  are  Hanau  and  the  capital,  Oa»-  the  long  promised  liberal  constitution.    On  the 
sel.— Hesse-Oassel  occupies  tiie  8t^  plaoe  in  the  return  of  the  countess  fresh  disturbances  arose^ 
German  confederation,  and  has  8  votes  in  the  which  incensed  the  elector  to  such  an  extent 
general  assembly,  llie  revenue  and  expenditures  that  he  also  left  Oassel.    He  retired  to  Frank- 
for  the  8  years  from  1868  to  1860  are  estimated  fort,  where  after  the  death  of  his  legitimate  wife 
respectively  at  about  6,000,000  Prussian  thalers.  (1841),  the  electress  Auguste,  he  contracted  a 
The  public  debt  amounts  to  about  11,000,000,  morgtmatic  marriage  with  his  mistress,  and^  6 
chieny  for   railways.     The   army  comprises  months  after  her  aecease  in  Feb.  1848,  with 
about  16,000  men.    The  theory  of  government  Karoline  von  Berlepsch.    On  his  death  in  1847 
is  that  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.    The  sov-  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  had  officiated 
ereign  retains  the  old  title  of  elector  or  prince  as  regent  aft/er  his  departure  from  Oassel,  and 
Sector  (Kuffitnf),    His  dignity  is  hereaitary,  who  assumed  the  sovereignty  under  the  name 
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of  Frederic  William  I.  (bom  Ang.  20,  1802;  of  tbemmiBtenof  jiutioe,finaiioe,and  war.  The 
mariied  to  Gtertrade,  princess  of  Hanan,  count-  logislatare  is  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
ess  of  Schaumbarg).  The  heir  apparent  to  annnal  reoeipts  and  expenditures  amount  re- 
his  throne  is  his  son  Frederic  William,  bom  8pectivel7,aocordingtouie  budget  of  ISdT-'Q,  to 
Not.  18,  1832.  Yielding  in  1848  to  the  revo-  about  |400,000.  The  public  debt  of  $7,000,000 
lutionary  demand  for  political  reforms,  but  re-  comprises  about  $5,000,000  due  for  railwaya 
tradag  his  steps  after  the  reaction  had  set  in,  and  loans  made  in  1857  and  1859.  The  grand 
he  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  peo|>le,  es-  duchy  possesses  1,600  elementary,  6  primary, 
pecially  in  1860,  when  the  unpopuliur  minister  and  2  normal  schools,  7  gymnasia  and  FAdO" 
Hassenpfiug  came  into  power  as  premier,  and  gogien^  2  Protestant  diyinity  schools,  an  acad* 
Haynau,  a  nephew  of  the  Austrian  general,  as  i»my  for  studies  relating  to  woods  and  forests 
minister  of  war.  So  great  became  the  excite-  many  other  private  educational  institutions,  and 
ment  of  the  pieople  that  the  elector  sought  ref-  the  famous  university  of  Giessen. — ^The  line 
uge  in  flight,  and  Hassenpfiug  saw  no  other  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  was  founded  in  1567  by 
means  of  saving  the  *  crown  than  by  invoking  Qeorge  L,  youngest  son  of  Philip  the  Generous, 
the  aid  of  the  other  German  powers.  By  The  war  of  succession  with  Hesse-Oassel  which 
their  military  interference  quiet  was  restor-  broke  out  under  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Louis 
ed,  and  by  Uieir  negotiation  a  new  constitution  V.  the  Faithfol,  continued  to  rage  during  that 
was  promulgated  in  1852,  which  however  met  of  his  son  George  XL  (1626«*61},  but  was  brought 
wiUi  much  opposition  on  account  of  its  illiberal-  to  a  dose  in  1 647  by  the  cession  of  Marburg  and 
ity.  After  protracted  agitations  on  the  sub-  other  contested  localities  in  exchange  for  Gies- 
Ject^  a  proposal  in  favor  of  the  retotablishment  sen  and  other  territory.  During  the  French 
of  the  old  constitution  was  presented  to  the  revolution  much  territory  i^as  lo^  which  was 
electors  by  a  vote  of  the  second  chamber,  Nov.  more  than  reclined  by  the  treaty  of  LuneviUe  in 
5, 1859.  During  the  war  excitement  in  1859,  1801.  Louis  2L  (born  1758,  died  1880X  joined  the 
the  chambers  unanimously  voted  to  join  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  adopting  as  mnd 
Austrians  against  Napoleon  HL  duke  the  name  of  Louis  L,  obtained  from  Napo*. 
HESSE-DABMSTADT,  a  German  grand  leon  still  further  accessions  of  territory,  caused 
duchy,  consisting  of  two  large  portions,  sepa-  his  troops  to  act  against  Austria  in  1809  and  in 
rated  by  a  long  strip  of  land  extending  m>m  E.  concert  with  the  French  in  1818,  but  joined  the 
to  W.,  which  belongs  to  Hesse-Cassd  and  to  allies  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  on  condition  of 
the  £ree  city  of  Frankfort.  The  N.  portion  is  being  left  In  possession  of  his  newly  acquired 
bounded  W.  by  Nassau  and  Prussia,  and  N.  E.  territory.  In  1815  he  joined  the  German  con- 
and  S.  by  Hesse-Oassel;  the  S.  portion  is  bound-  federation,  and  made  large  cessions  on  the  right 
ed  N.  by  Nassau.  Frankfort,  and  Hesse-Oassel,  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  Prussia  and  other  states, 
E.  by  Bavaria,  H.  by  Baden,  S.  W.  by  Rhenish  but  obtained  valuable  possessions  on  the  left 
Bavaria, and  W.  by  Prassia.  Area,  8,281  sq.  m. ;  bank  of  that  river,  induaing  Hentz  andBingeo* 
pop.  in  1859,  845,571,  of  whom  about  218,000  In  1828  the  grand  duke  joined  the  Prussian  ens- 
are  Roman  Oatholics,  29,000  Jews,  and  the  tomsunion,Dy  which  he  gave  the  first  impulse 
rest  Protestants.  It  is  divided  into  8  prov-  totheformationof  a  more  general  union,  which 
inces.  Upper  Hesse,  Starkenbui^  and  Rhe-  culminated  eventually  in  the  Zs^KotfrMA.  Soon 
sish  Hesse.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  after  the  death  of  Louis  I.  and  the  accession  of 
Odenwald  and  the  Yogelsgebirge.  The  Yo-  Louis  II.,  riots  were  produced  by  the  French 
gebgebirge  is  a  volcanio  mass,  occupying  with  revolution  of  1880,  which  were  quelled  by  the 
tts  branches  about  400  sq.  m.  The  country  army.  The  revolution  of  1848  extorted  from 
is  also  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Western  the  grand  duke  the  concession  of  the  trial  br 
wald,  Taunus^  Ac  The  chief  rivers  are  the  jury.  He  appointed  his  son  as  co-regent^  Jlanui 
Rhine,  Main,  Nahe,  Nidda,  and  Lahn.  Hesse*  6, 1848.  He  died  June  16,  and  his  son,  the 
Darmstadt  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  agrioul-  present  n-and  duke  Louis  UI.,  succeeded, 
toral  countries  in  Germany.  Offenbach  near  HESSE-HOMBURG,  a  German  landgravi- 
FrankforL  is  the  chief  manufacturing  town,  ate,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Homburg^ 
Mentz  is  toe  great  emporium  for  the  com,  wine,  which  ii  surround  by  the  territory  of  Naaaau, 
and  tranait  trade.  Darmstadt  is  the  capital  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hesse-Oassel,  and  iYankfort, 
The  ffrand  duchy  possesses  many  railways  and  and  of  the  more  populous  province  of  MetBsen^ 
exoelknt  public  roads.  It  occupies  the  9th  heim,  which  lies  between  Rhenish  Prosua,  the 
rank  in  the  German  confederation,  has  8  votes  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  the  Oldenburg  pcinoi- 
inthe  fnU  and  one  in  the  minor  oouncil,  and  pality  of  Birkenfeld;  total  area,  106  sq,  m.; 
fomiahes  a  contingent  of  6,195  men;  in  1859  pop.  in  1859,  about  26,000,  of  whom  8,000  are 
the  whole  army  comprised  10,621  men.— The  Roman  Oatholics,  about  200  Jews,  and  the  real 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Protestants.  The  country  produces  grain,  cat* 
grand  duke,  who  bears  the  title  of  Oratshenog  tie,  and  timber  in  abundance,  also  iron  and  coal 
von  Elmen  und  hei  Bheiny  is  assisted  by  a  conn-  in  Meissenheim.  The  woollen,  linen,  and  other 
cil  of  state  and  a  cabinet,  which  consists  of  ^  goods  manufeustured  there  are  chiefly  destined 
premier  or  president  (who  is  at  tlie  same  lime  for  the  Frankfort  market.  The  landgrave  (since 
minister  of  the  grand  ducal  househol^,  of  the  1848,  Ferdinand)  owns  extensive  estates  in  vap 
miniater  of  the  interior  and  of  foreign  affiiira,  and  rioua  parts  of  Germany.    The  publio  debt  k 
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800,000.  The  expenditures  in  1858  vera  the  gronnd,  there  remaining  head  downwaid 
00,000,  $25,000  more  than  the  receipts,  till  Uieir  tnnsfonnationa  are  completed,  nour- 
A  larse  amonnt  is  amraally  reoeived  from  the  ished  by  the  juices  of  the  plant,  whidi  thcT  ob- 
gambling  tables  at  the  watering  place  of  Hom-  tain  by  saotion.  Two  or  three  larvs  thns  placed 
bnrg,  the  capital  The  attempts  made  by  the  will  cause  the  plant  to  wither  and  die.  In  abont 
Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to  close  them  by  6  weeks  they  attaui  their  fall  size,  -^  of  an  inch 
force  of  arms  were  set  at  nanght  as  soon  as  the  in  length,  when  the  skin  gradually  hardenapmd 
troops  had  left^  and  gambling  has  since  been  re-  becomes  of  a  bright  chestnut  color,  about  the  1st 
snmed  with  great  spirit.  Uesse-Homburg  has  of  December  in  the  autumn  brood,  and  in  June 
one  vote  in  the  fhll  council  of  the  German  con-  or  July  in  the  spring  brood.  In  the  beginning 
federation,  to  which  it  contributes  a  contingent  of  this,  the  pupa  stf^  they  look  like  fiax  seed; 
ai  838  men.  It  belonged  formerly  to  Hesse-  in  2  or  8  weeln  the  insect  within  becomes  de- 
Darmstadt,  and  became  an  independent  temtory  taohed  from  the  leathery  skin,  and  lies  loosely 
in  1596,  when  it  was  allotted  to  Frederic  L  by  in  it,  a  motionless  grub ;  within  this  it  gradu- 
lus  ffUbher  George  I.  In  1815  Heissenheim  was  ally  advances  toward  the  winsed  state  about  the 
added  to  its  territory.  In  1880  disturbances  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  according  to 
broke  out  consequent  upon  the  French  revolu-  the  warmth  of  the  weatlier.  WIlbu  mature,  it 
tlon.  In  1885  the  landgrave  joined  the  Zoll-  breaks  through  this  case,  en velopea  in  a  delicate 
t&reiiK  A  liberal  constitution  was  promulgated  skin,  which  soon  splits  on  the  back,  setting  the 
after  tiie  revolution  of  1848,  but  withdrawn  in  perfect  insect  at  liberty.  Manv  of  tiiose  laid 
1852.  The  present  landgrave,  Ferdinand,  is  by  the  spring  brood  are  left  in  the  stubble,  and 
oliildless,  and  after  his  death  Hesse-Homburg  remain  unchanged  until  the  following  spring; 
will  agahi  revert  to'Hesse-Darmstadt  some,  however,  do  not  get  so  low  on  the  stidk 
HESSIAN  FLT,  a  small  ^nat  or  midge,  of  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  sickle,  and  thua 
the  order  dipteroy  fiunily  eectdomyicuUB  or  gall  with  the  straw  may  be  transported  long  dis- 
gnats,  and  genus  eecuwmyia  (Latr.).  It  was  tances,  and  might  have  been  brought  in  the  flax- 
callea  Hessian  fly  frx>m  the  supposition  that  it  seed  state  across  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
was  brought  to  this  country  in  some  straw  by  The  perfect  insects,  though  small,  are  active  and 
the  Hessian  troops  during  the  revolutionary  able  to  fly  considerable  distances  in  search  of 
war ;  it  was  first  scientificiSly  described  in  1817  fields  of  gr^in.  The  insect  supposed  to  be  the 
by  Mr.  Say  as  eecid&myia  dettruct&r.  The  body  Hessian  fly,  which  Miss  Morris  found  laying  its 
of  the  insect  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  length,  cogs  in  the  seeds  of  wheat  instead  of  on  the  leaves^ 
and  the  expanse  of  wings  ^  of  an  inch  or  more ;  she  afterward  ascertained  to  be  another  species, 
the  head,  antennsa,  thorax,  and  feet  are  black ;  which  she  called  0.  eulmieola.  This  destructive 
the  hind  body  is  tawny,  marked  with  black  on  insect  was  not  known  to  exist  in  America  before 
each  ring,  and  with  fine  grayish  hairs ;  the  wings  the  revolution,  and  was  first  observed  in  1776 
are  blackish,  tawny  at  me  narrow  base,  fringed  on  Staten  island,  near  tiie  place  of  debarkaticHi 
with  short  hairs,  and  rounded  at  the  tip ;  the  of  the  Hessian  troops  under  the  command  of 
legs  pale  red  or  brownish ;  the  egg  tube  of  the  Sir  William  Howe;  thence  it  spread  to  Long 
female  rose-colored.  The  antennsa  are  long,  island,  southern  New  York,  and  Oonneotion^ 
with  bead-like  swellings  most  distinct  in  the  proceeding  inland  at  the  rate  of  about  20  miles 
male,  surrounded  by  whorls  of  short  hairs,  with  a  year ;  it  was  seen  at  Saratoga,  200  mUes  fjrom 
15  to  18  joints,  globular  in  the  male,  oblong  Staten  island,  in  1789,  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
oval  in  the  female;  the  proboscis  is  short,  with-  ghanies  in  1797 ;  so  great  was  the  destruction, 
oat  piercing  bristles ;  eyes  kidney-shaped;  legs  thai  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
long  and  slender,  with  the  first  joint  of  the  feet  in  many  places.  Burning  the  stubble  in  wheal 
shcnrt;  and  the  wings  with  few  veins.  This  in-  rye^  and  barley  fields,  af&rward  ploughing  and 
sect,  so  destructive  in  some  seasons  in  the  fields  harrowing  the  land,  appears  to  be  the  best 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  generally  matures  2  method  cl  getting  rid  of  this  insect ;  steeping 
broods  in  the  course  of  a  year,  appearing  in  the  grain,  rolling  it  in  plaster  or  lime,  or  other 
spring  and  autumn,  earliest  in  the  southern  methods  of  securing  a  rapid  and  vigorous 
states;  the  transformations  of  some  are  retard-  growth,  sowing  the  fields  with  wood  ashes  and 
ed  in  various  ways,  so  that  their  life  from  feeding  off  the  crop  by  cattle  in  the  autumn,  are 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect  may  be  a  year  or  useftil  accessory  means.  Various  minute  parari- 
more,  rendering  the  continuance  of  the  species  tic  insects,  of  we  hymenopterous  order,  similar 
in  after  years  more  sure.  The  eggs,  about  ^  in  their  habits  to  the  ichneumon  files,  destroy  a 
of  an  in^  long,  translucent,  and  p^e  red,  are  very  large  proportion  of  every  generation  of  the 
placed  in  the  longitudinal  creases  of  the  Hessian  fiy,  preying  upon  their  epgs,  larvn,  and 
leaves  of  both  winter  and  ^ring  wheat  very  pupie.  The  insect  which  commits  such  depre- 
soon  after  the  jdimts  are  above  &e  ground,  to  dations  on  the  wheat  crops  of  Great  Britain,  0, 
the  nnmber  of  20,  80,  or  more  on  a  leaf;  if  the  trUici  (Kirbv),  will  be  described  under  Whxat 
weather  be  warm,  they  are  hatched  in  4  or  5  Flt.  For  details  on  the  history,  habits,  and 
days,  and  the  larvn,  small  footless  maggots,  transformations  of  the  Hessian  fly,  the  reader  is 
tapering  at  each  end,  and  of  a  pale  red  color,  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  '^  Insects 
osawl  down  the  leaf  and  fix  themselves  between  Injurious  to  Vegetation,''  and  to  the  numerous 
It  aiDd  the  main  stalk,  Just  below  tiie  suzfeoe  of  authorities  dted  by  him. 
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HETMAN.    Bee  Attauak.  aided  in  the  preparation  of  its  report.    The 

HETTNER,  Hebmann  Julitts  Tbbodob,  a  congress  adjourned  in  October,  and  a  new  one 

German  arohsologist,  bom  in  Lejsersdorf,  Sile-  tnet  in  the  sncceeding  May,  of  which  Mr.  Hewes 

sia,  in  1821.    He  studied  at  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  was  again  chosen  a  member,  and  served  with 

Halle,  and  Breslan,  spent  8  years  in  Italy  in  the  distinction  on  many  of  the  most  important 

examination  of  works  of  art,  and  became  in  committees  during  l775-'6.     In  1777  he  de- 

1851  professor  of  assthetics  and  of  the  history  of  dined  a  reflection,  but  resumed  his  seat  in  July, 

literature  and  art  at  Jena.    In  1862  he  accom-    1779. 

Sinied  GOttlinff  and  Preller  on  their  journey  to  HEWITT  (STEBBINS),  Mabt  Elizabeth,  an 

reeoe,  published  in  1858  QrieehiBche  Rem-  American  authoress,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.  Her 

Skmen^  and  has  officiated  since  1855  at  Dresden  maiden  name  was  Moore,  and  she  was  the 

as  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities,  daughter  of  a  New  England  farmer,  who  died 

as  professor  of  art  history,  and  member  of  the  when  she  was  but  8  years  old.    Her  mother 

senate  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  then  removed  with  her  to  Boston,  where  she 

HEUSDE,  Philxpfus  Wilhelmus,  a  Dutch  remained  tiU  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
philosopher,  born  in  Rotterdam,  June  17,  1778,  James  L.  Hewitt,  when  she  took  up  her  resi- 
died  in  Geneva,  July  28,  1889.  He  studied  deuce  in  New  York.  She  is  chiefly  known  by 
philosophy  and  law  at  Amsterdam  under  Oras  her  poetry,  which  has  appeared  m  difibrent 
and  Wyttenbach,  following  the  latter  in  1799  periodicals,  and  in  a  collection  from  these  on- 
to Leyden.  He  was  appointed  professor  oY  elo*  titled  **  Bones  of  our  Land  "  (Boston,  1845).  In 
quence  and  history  in  the  university  of  Utrecht,  1850  she  edited  the  "  Gem  of  the  Western 
and  by  his  reputation  and  labors  raised  that  in-  World,"  and  the  **  Memorial,"  the  latter  a  trib- 
stitution  to  a  higher  position  than  it  ever  before  ute  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Frances  8.  Osgood.  Her 
occupied.  last  work  is  "  The  Heroines  of  History"  (1856). 

HEVELITTS  (Hevel,  or  Hewelckb),  JoHAinr,  In  1854  she  was  married  to  Mr.  R.  Stebbins. 

a  Polish  astronomer,  bom  in  Dantzio,  Jan.  28,  HEXAMETER  (Gr.  i(y  six,  and  firrpovy  meas- 

1611,  died  there,  Jan.  28,  1688.    He  was  of  ure),  the  heroic  verse  of  die  Greeks  and  Romans, 

noble  birth,  studied  at  Leyden,  and  jfrom  1680  consisting  of  6  feet,  the  last  of  which  must  be  a 

to  1684  travelled   in  Europe.    Returning  to  spondee,  the  last  but  one  a  dactyl,  and  the  first 

Dontzic,  he  applied  himself  to  drawing  and  4  dactyls  and  spondees  indifferently.    The  5th 

mechanics  with  a  view  of  improving  optical  foot  is  sometimes  a  spondee,  when  the  verse  is 

instruments,  established  in  his  house  a  private  termed  spondaic.     The  ciesural  pause  occurs 

press  firom  which   most  of  his  works  were  near  the  middle  of  each  verse.    The  hexameter 

issued,  and  was  chosen  councillor  in  1651.    In  has  been  successfully  attempted  in  German,  as 

1641   he  constructed  an  observatory,  called  in  the  Sermann  und  Dorothea  of  Goethe ;  and 

SteUsdburgum,  which  he  provided  with  instru-  Sonthey,  Lockhart,  and  Longfellow  have  em- 

ments  chiefly  of  his  own  manufacture,  that  had  ployed  it  in  English. 

been  surpassed  in  excellence  only  by  those  of  HEYDEN",  ^iedhich  August  von,  a  Grer- 

Tycho  Brahe.  In  1 679  he  was  visited  by  Halley,  man  novelist  and  poet,  bom  near  Heilsberg,  East 

whom  the  royal  society  of  London  had  request-  Prussia,  Sept.  8,  1789,  died  in  Breslan,  Nov.  5, 

ed  to  examine  his  observations.    In  that  year  1851.    He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and 

his  observatory  was  burned  down,  with  his  li-  university  of  KSnigsberg  with  a  view  to  state 

brary  and  many  of  his  manuscripts.    He  soon  service,  but  his  tastes  indined  him  to  languages, 

rebaUt  it.  and  continued  his  astronomical  pur-  art,  and  literature ;  and  having  determined  to 

suits  till  his  death.    As  an  observer  he  ranked  devote  himself  to  them,  he  went  first  to  Berlin, 

i)^  to  Flamsteed  among  the  astronomers  of  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Niebuhr, 

his  1^.    Among  his  works  are :  Selenographia  Wolf,  and  Fichte,  and  then  to  GOttingen.    There 

(1647);  Oometographia  (1668);  Maehina  Cedes-  he  made  rapid  progress,  chiefly  through  his  in- 

ti»    (1678~'9)  ;    Mrmamentum   SoHemanum  timacy  in  the  circle  of  literature  which  gathered 

(1690) ;  and  ProdromuB  AstranomuB  (1691).  around  the  inteUigent  Dorothea  von  Rodde, 

HEWES,  Joseph,  an  American  natriot,  one  Schldzer's  daughter.    In  1818  political  excite- 

of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  ment  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  with  which 

bom  in  Kingston,  N.  J.,  in  1780,  died  in  Philar-  he  was  in  active  service  until  1815.    After  the 

delphia,  Nov.  10,  1779.    He  was  educated  at  peace  he  obtained  civil  employment,  married  the 

Princeton  college,  and  their  went  to  Philadel-  niece  of  the  authoV  Hippel,  and  was  advanced 

phia  to  engage  in  mercantile  business.    About  to  the  rank  of  Prussian  state  councillor.    Pre- 

1760  he  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and  set-  ▼ioustol815  he  had  published  his  drama  iS^no- 

tled  in  Edenton.    He  soon  became  a  member  to,  after  which  he  wrote  the  trsLf^y  Konradiriy 

of  the  colonial  legislature,  and  in  1774  was  his  *' Dramatic  Novels,"  poetical  wotks,  and 

sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  at  sever^  plays.    He  formed  the  plan  of  writing  a 

Philadelphia.    Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he  series  of  grand  historical  poems,  which  should 

was  appointed  on  a  committee  to  "state  the  reproduce  the  romantic  and  heroic  ages  not  only 

rights  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the  sevend  in-  of  Europe  but  of  India,  and  the  first  part  of 

stances  in  which  those  rights  are  violated  or  in-  this  appeared  in  Begiruddy  a  work  of  great  merit. 

fHnffed,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  be  pur-  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  smtdl  tales  and 

sued  for  obtaining  a  restoration  of  them,*'  and  novels,  which  are  less  esteemed. 
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HEYDT,  AvGTTST  ton  deb,  a  Prossian  Btates-  afterward  obtained  at  Dresden  a  aitnation  as 
man,  bom  in  Elberfeld,  Feb.  15,  1801.  At  an  nnder  secretary  in  the  library  of  the  minister 
early  age  he  visited  France  and  England  with  there,  with  a  salary  of  400  francs  a  year.  In 
a  view  of  familiarizing  himself  with  industrial  the  library  of  Dresden  he  became  intimate  with 
and  commercial  affairs.  After  his  return  to  his  Winckelmann,  then  a  yonng,  poor  student 
native  city,  he  became  a  member  of  the  bank-  like  himself.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  to  fill 
ing  establishment  of  his  father  and  of  the  mu-  the  chair  of  eloquence  and  poetry  in  the  uni- 
nicipal  government.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  versity  of  Gdtting^,  and  he  remained  connected 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  in  1841  with  that  institution  till  his  death.  He  pub- 
deputy  to  the  diet  of  the  Ehenish  provinces,  Hshed  his  views  on  the  manner  of  studying  the 
and  in  1847  to  the  general  diet.  He  declined  to  ancient  authors  in  his  edition  of  the  ApoUodori 
serve  in  the  German  parliament,  but  accepted,  Bibliotheca  (GOttingen,  1782),  and  in  several 
Dec.  4, 1848,  the  office  of  minister  of  commerce,  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  ^*  Transactions 
industry,  and  public  works.  The  improvement  of  the  University  of  Gdttdngen."  He  was 
in  the  Prussian  postal  and  telegraphic  systems  made  chief  librarian  of  the  library  of  Gdttin- 
and  the  extension  of  railways  and  public  works  gen,  peipetual  secretary  of  the  royal  society, 
are  mainly  due  to  his  energy.  The  commercial  and  foreign  member  of  the  institute  of  France, 
treaties  with  Sardinia  (1850),  Holland  (1850),  He  pubhshed  editions  of  Tibullus  (Leipsio, 
Austria  (1858),  Bremen  (1850),  and  Mexico  1755),  Epictetus  (1756),  Virgil  (1767),  Pindar 
(1855),  were  concluded  under  his  auspices.  By  a  (Gdtdngen,  1774),  Homer  (Ldpsic,  1802),  Dio- 
law  of  Feb.  5, 1855,  he  permitted  foreign  ship-  dorus  Siculus,  and  other  classic  authors.  His 
ping  to  participate  in  the  Prussian  coasting  trade,  life  has  been  written  by  his  son-in-law,  Heeren. 
on  conaition  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  HETWOOD,  John,  an  English  humorist,  born 
reciprocated  by  other  countries;  and  the  navi-  probably  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Albans,  in 
gation  school  of  Dantzic  has  been  reorganized  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  died  in 
and  a  new  school  of  navigation  established  in  Mechlin  in  1565.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
Stettin  through  his  infiuence.  He  remodelled  and  became  a  favorite  of  Henry  YUI.  and  snb- 
the  system  of  industrial  instruction,  which  now  sequently  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  he  amused  by 
comprises  the  ordinary  and  the  provincial  indue-  his  wit  and  musical  talents.  He  is  the  author 
trial  schools  and  the  great  industrial  academy  of  a  number  of  "  interludes^*  of  a  humorous 
of  Berlin,  and  aims  at  producing  harmony  character,  the  best  known  of  which,  perhaps, 
amonff  tiie  various  pursuits  of  mechanics  by  the  is  *^  The  Four  P^s,"  and  of  a  tedious  burlesoue 
redstablishment  of  guilds,  without  interfering,  allegory  called  "The  Spider  and  the  Fl^.'*  He 
however,  with  individual  enterprise.  Mining  also  published  "Six  Centuries  of  Epigrams,'' 
has  greatly  advanced  under  his  administration ;  from  which  he  has  been  called  the  epigrammist, 
the  production  of  coal  has  risen  from  28,000,-  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was 
000  tons  in  1851  to  84,000,000  in  1855,  and  the  obliged  to  leave  England.— Taomas,  an  English 
number  of  forges  from  1y8  in  1852  to  228  in  dramatist,  bom  in  Lmcolnshire  in  the  latter  half 
1855.  Joint  stock  manufacturing  companies  of  the  16th  century^  died  about  1650.  He  woe 
have  received  his  special  patronage,  numbering  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  an  actor  as 
54  in  1854^  with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000;  and  well  as  a  writer.  In  voluminousness  he  probably 
the  manufacturing  interest  of  Prussia  generally  exceeds  any  other  English  author,  having  writ- 
has  flourished  since  his  advent  to  the  ministry,  ten  either  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  220 
Since  1851  he  has  presided  over  the  bank  of  plays,  of  which  but  28  survive.  Some  of  them, 
Prussia,  and  contributed  much  to  raise  the  sudi  as  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness^' and 
national  importance  and  the  credit  of  that  in-  "  The  Four  London  Prentices,"  are  not  inferior 
stltution:  to  the  productions  of  Masunger,  Ford,  an& 

HEYLIN,  Pbteb,  an  English  theologian,  born  others  of  his  contemporaries.  Charles  Lamb 
in  Burford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1600,  died  in  Lon-  calls  him  ^*  a  sort  of  prose  Shakespeare." 
don.  May  8, 1662.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  HEZEKLAH,  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
reaa  lectures  on  history  and  geography,  was  &ther  Ahaz  about  726  B.  C,  when  he  was  25 
made  DJD.,  and  in  1629  was  nominated,  at  the  years  old,  died  about  699.  Following  the  in- 
request  of  Laud,  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordi-  i  unctions  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  immediately  on 
naiy  to  the  king.  He  was  a  zealous  royalist,  his  accession  he  tooK  measures  to  break  up  the 
and  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion  his  property  idolatrous  customs  into  which  the  people  had 
was  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  he  him-  fallen  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  to  repair 
self  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Oxford,  where  he  the  losses  and  defeats  they  had  sufiTered.  Early 
edited  the  journal  called  Mercurim  Aulicua  in  his  reign  the  Assyrians  invaded  tJie  neigh- 
till  1645.  On  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  boring  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carried  away 
sub-dean  of  Westminster  by  Charles  11.  His  captive  the  10  tribes  to  distant  provinces  be- 
writings  comprise  about  87  works,  chiefly  on  yond  the  Tigris ;  but  notwithstanding  the  power 
church  history  and  polemics.  and  threats  of  the  conquerors,  Hezekiah  refused 

HETNE,  Chbistian  Gottlob,  a  German  phi-  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  Assyria,  or  to  pay 

lolo^t  born  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  Sept  25,  the  tribute  ¥niich  had  been  imposed  and  paid 

1720,  aied  in  GOttingen,  July  14,  1812.    He  during  the  reign  of  his  father.    In  consequence 

studied  philology  and  tiie  classics  at  Leipsic,  and  of  this,  the  Aray nan  king  Sennacherib  invaded 
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Lis  kingdom  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign ;  but  gieal  condition  of  hibernation,  leads  to  the 

after  various  exploits  bis  army  met  with  a  sad-  patholo^^oal  one  of  torpor,  and  even  death, 

den  deetraction,  and  the  smrivors  precipitately  According  to  Marshall  Hall  ('^  Cydopodia  of 

retreated.    Soon  after  this  signal  deliverance,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,''  article  ^^Hiberna- 

Hezekiah  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  the  tion"),  the  quantity  of  respiration  is  Inversely 

fiital  termination  of  which  was  averted  in  an-  as  the  degree  of  irritabihty  of  the  muscnlar 

swer  to  his  prayers,  and  15  years  were  added  fibre,  the  former  being  measured  by  the  amount 

to  his  life,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  passed  of  oxygen  inspired,  and  the  latter  by  that  of 

in  tranquillity  and  peace.  the  galvanic  force  necessary  to  demonstrate  its 

HIACOOMES,  the  first  Indian  convert  to  existence.  Birds  have  a  high  respiration  and  a 
Ghristianity  in  New  England,  bom  about  1610,  low  muscular  irritability ;  reptiles^  on. the  con- 
died  in  Martha's  Yine^iod  about  1690.  Under  trary,  have  a  high  degree  of  irritability  and  a 
the  preaching  of  the  missionary  Thomas  Mayhew  low  respiration.  This  is  true  also  of  the  pro- 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  having  gressive  development  of  animals  from  the  im- 
been  taught  to  read,  he  began  in  1658  to  preach  mature  to  the  perfect  state,  in  which  the  diange 
to  his  brethren  in  Martha's  Vineyard.  He  sue-  is  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  respiration,  and  from 
ceeded  in  making  a  number  of  converts  amons  a  higher  to  a  lower  muscular  irritability.  In 
them,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  directed  sleep,  and  espedally  in  the  profound  sleep  of 
against  him  by  the  Indian  priests.  In  Auff.  hibernation,  the  respiration  is  diminished  and 
1670,  an  Indian  chureh  was  formed  at  Martha's  the  irritability  increased.  To  whatever  the 
Vineyard,  and  Hiaooomes  became  its  pastor.  susceptibility  to  this  change  be  owing,  the  ca- 

HIBBARD,  Fbiiebobn  Gabbbtson,  an  Amer-  pabihty  of  passing  into  a  state  of  hibematioa 

ican  clergyman,  bom  in  New  Bochelle,  West-  depends,  according  to  this  author,  on  the  power 

Chester  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22, 1811.    At  the  age  of  taking  on  an  increased  muscular  irritability; 

of  18  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  certain  animals  pass  beyond  the  physiological 

Episcopal  chureh,  before  he  had  finished  his  limits  of  ordinary  deep  ^to  the  lethargy  of 

collegiate  course.    He^  has  been  appointed  to  hibernation,  the  mammal  for  the  time  assum- 

several  important  stations  in  the  chureh,  and  ing  in  this  respect  reptilian  characters.    Were 

firequently  elected  to  the  general  conference,  the  respiration  to  be  diminished  without  the 

at  the  last  of  which  he  was  chosen  editor  of  increased  irritability,  death  would  take  place 

the  "Northern  Christian  Advocate,"  which  post  from  the  torpor  of  slow  asphyxia;  and  were 

he  now  ri 860}  occupies.  He  has  devoted  himself  the  respiration  increased  without  the  diminu- 

especially  to  biblical  and  theological  literature,  lion  of  the  irritability,  the  animal  would  die 

His  principal  works  are :  ^^  Baptism,  its  Import,  from  over  stimulation,  as  in  those  suddenly 

Mode,  Effica^,  and  Relative  Order;"  "Geog-  aroused  fh>m  the  state  of  hibernation,  or  as  if 

raphy  and  History  of  Palestine ;"  and  "  The  submitted  to  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen. 

Psalms,  chronologically  arranged,  with  Histori-  Sleep  and  hibernation  are  similar  periodical 

cal  Introductions  and  a  General  Introduction  phenomena,  differing  only  in  degree,  and  the 

to  the  whole  Book."  latter  is  extraordinary  only  because  less  fiEuniliar 

HIBERNATION  (Lat  hiberTtarej  to  go  into  than  the  former ;  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
winter  quartersX  generally  understood  as  the  hedgehog  and  dormouse,  and  of  the  bat  in  sum* 
condition  of  lethargy  in  which  many  animals  mer,  is  a  diurnal  hibernation,  ceasing  daOy  at 
pass  the  cold  season.  The  sources  of  their  the  call  of  hunger,  and  accompanied  by  a  dimi- 
daily  food  being  at  this  time  cut  off,  they  sink  nution  of  respiration  and  animal  heat;  and  this 
into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  nutriment  is  unne-  sleep  may  pass  into  trae  hibernation,  as  the 
cessarpTy  and  so  remidn  until  the  warm  weather  blood  becomes  more  venous  in  the  bridn,  and 
of  spni^;;  a  beautiful  prevision  of  the  Creator  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  acquire  in- 
fer the  preservation  of  animals  which  would  creased  irritability.  In  perfect  hibernation  the 
otherwise  perish  from  cold  and  hunger.  Among  process  of  sangmfication  is  .nearly  or  entirely 
the  animals  in  which  this  state  has  been  noticed  arrested ;  the  bat  takes  no  food,  and  passes  no 
are  the  bat,  hedgehog;  dormouse,  hamster,  mar-  excretions  from  the  intestines  or  kidneys;  but 
mot  and  other  rodents;  chelonians,  saurians.  the  dormouse  awdEes  daily,  and  the  hedgehoff 
ophidians,  and  batrachians,  among  reptiles ;  and  every  2  or  8  days^  in  a  temperature  of  40**  to  45 
some  fishes  (like  the  ed),  mollusks,  and  insects.  F.,  take  food  and  pass  excretions,  and  subside 
The  phenomena  of  hibernation,  however,  are  again  into  their  lethargy.  Respiration  is  dso 
not  confined  to  the  winter  season,  and  are  not  very  nearly  or  entirely  suspended  in  perfect 
necessarily  connected  with  a  low  degree  of  ex-  hibernation,  as  has  been  experimentally  proved 
temal  temperature ;  the  bats,  in  the  summer  by  the  absence  of  all  external  respiratory  acts, 
time,  present  these  phenomena  regularly  every  by  the  unchanged  condition  of  die  surrounding 
24  hours ;  the  tenrec,  a  nocturnal  insectivor-  air,  by  the  diminution  of  the  animid  heat  to  that 
ous  mammal,  though  living  in  the  torvid  zone,  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  capability  of 
according  to  Cuvier  passes  three  of  the  hottest  supporting  the  entire  privation  of  air  or  the 
months  of  the  year  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  llie  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  other  irrespirable 
influence  of  cold  in  producing  this  state  is  due  gases.  The  circulation,  though  very  slow,  is 
onlv  to  its  tendeuOT  to  cause  sleep,  and  if  car-  continuous,  and  the  heart  heata  regularly;  the 
lied  too  far,  instead  of  inducing  the  physiolo-  blood,  fimn  Uie  abeenoe  of  respiration,  b  en- 
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tirely  veoona,  bnt  the  increafled  mnseolar  irri-  from  ita  deep  by  too  great  cold,  and  is  destroy- 
tabiHty  of  the  left  yentride  of  the  heart  permits  ed  by  it  like  any  other  animal.  Most  animids 
it  to  contract  under  the  slight  and  nsoally  in-  lay  up  a  store  of  fat  nnder  the  skin,  which  is 
sofficient  stimnlas  of  a  non-ozygenated  blood ;  slowly  absorbed  during  hibernation ;  in  the  frogs, 
it  is  tJie  exaltation  of  this  single  Tital  property  and  probably  in  other  reptiles,  the  adipose  ao- 
which  preserves  life  and  renders  hibernation  onmnlation  takes  place  within  the  abdominal 
possible,  forming  the  only  exception  to  the  gen-  ca\rity  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  for  a 
eral  rule  of  the  circulation  in  animals  which  similar  purpose.  The  phenomena  of  insect  hi* 
possess  a  double  heart ;  the  slow  circulation  of  bemation  are  very  interesting  in  all  stages  of 
a  venous  blood  keens  up  a  state  of  lethargy  in-  growth;  many  pass  the  Winter  in  this  con- 
duced by.  a  diminisned  respiration.  Sensation  dition,  both  above  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
and  volition  are  quiescent  as  the  brain  and  its  the  ground;  eggs  and  ohrysalids  have  been 
sensory  ganglia  are  asleep,  but  the  -true  spinal  known  to  withstand  a  temperature  several  de- 
or  excito-motory  system  is  awake  and  its  en-  grees  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  It  is 
ergies  are  unimpaired,  as  is  shown  by  the  facility  well  known  that  many  species  of  fish  may  be- 
with  which  respiration  is  excited  by  touching  come  stiff  from  cold  and  yet  not  perish,  but 
or  irritating  the  animal;  muscular  motility  is  actual-  congelation  is  fatal;  in  the  so  called 
also  unimpaired  in  this  state ;  the  action  of  the  frozen  fishes  which  have  revived  in  warm  water, 
heart  has  been  found  to  continue  about  10  there  must  have  been  a  low  degree  of  vital 
hours  in  an  animal  in  the  state  of  hibernation,  action  in  the  organs  of  circulation.  In  many 
in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed  and  the  reptiles  the  necessary  respiration  may  be  effect- 
Bpixal  marrow  destroyed,  while  in  the  same  ed  entirely  through  the  skin,  in  the  hibernating 
animal  in  a  natural  state  it  ceases  after  2  hours,  state.  The  lower  animals  generally  seem  to 
With  such  an  irritable  condition  of  the  heart,  possess  a  remarkable  power  of  resisting  cold, 
&e  introduction  into  it  of  an  arterial  or  oxygen-  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  apparent 
ated  blood  from  respHition  would  soon  cause  death,  without  the  irritability  of  hibernation, 
death  from  over  stimulation;  and  as  trifling  and  yet  not  identical  with  the  torpidity  usually 
oanses  are  sufficient  to  excite  the  respiratory  produced  by  cold, 
act,  hibernating  animals  adopt  various  means  HIBERNIA.  See  Ibelakd. 
of  securing  themselves  from  disturbance ;  bats  HIOOOUGH,  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
retire  to  the  recesses  of  gloomy  caverns,  where  diaphragm,  producing  a  shock  in  the  thoracic 
they  hang  suspended  by  the  claws  of  the  hind  and  abdominal  cavities,  and  accompanied  by  a 
feet,  head  downward ;  the  hedgehog  and  the  convulsive  inspiration  in  which  the  column  of 
dormouse  roll  themselves  into  a  ball ;  tortoises  air  is  arrested  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  slot- 
burrow  in  the  earth,  frogs  and  eels  plunge  un«  tis,  and  by  a  loud  and  well  known  clucking 
derthe  mud,  and  snakes  twist  themselves  to-  sound.    Authorsarenot  agreed  as  to  the  orisin 

gather  in  natural   or   artificial   crevices  and  of  this  act,  bnt  the  movement  is  undoubteoly 

oles  in  the  ground.    The  call  of  hunger  and  of  a  purely  reflex  character ;  though  the  spaa- 

the  warmth  of  returning  spring  arouse  all  these  modic  action  be  in  the  diaphragm,  its  point  of 

from  their  winter  retreats,  the  irritability  grad-  departure  may  be  in  the  abdominal  organs  or 

nally  diminishing  as  the  respiration  becomes  in  the  nervous  centres.    In  ordinary  cases  it 

active.  Extreme  cold  will  rouse  a  hibernating  comes  and  goes  spontaneoudy,  and  is  a  matter 

animal  from  its  lethargy,  and  speedily  kill  it;  of  no  consequence  beyond  a  slight  inconven- 

hence  many  animals  congregate  in  carefully  pre-  ience  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  it  may 

pared  nests,  and  others,  like  the  snakes,  entwine  be  preceded  by  gastric  symptoms,  pain,  and 

themselves  for  mutual  protection  from  cold,  eructations,  be  accompanied  by  labored  respi- 

The  state  of  hibernation,  or  that  in  which  the  ration,  and  be  so  persistent  and  severe  as  to 

stimulus  of  venous  blooa  is  sufficient  to  con-  require  active  treatment.    It  is  often  seen  in 

tinue  the  heart's  action,  finds  a  parallel  in  some  children  and  in  adults  who  have  eaten  or  dmnk 

cases  of  disease  accompanied  by  lethargy,  in  immoderately  or  hastily,  after  long  fasting,  in 

which  revival  has  occurred  after  supposed  sus-  diseases  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver, 

S ended  animation,  and  in  others  in  which  actual  and  in  nervous  persons  troubled  with  flatulence ; 
eath  has  been  delayed  for  days  after  the  appar>  it  becomes  an  miportant  diagnostic  sign  in  pe- 
ent  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation ;  ritonitis,  strangulated  hernia,  and  other  intesti- 
the  causes  of  this  condition,  which  might  throw  nal  obstructions ;  it  is  not  uncommon  in  inter- 
much  light  on  the  kinds  and  phenomena  of  mittentfevers,and  is  agrave  symptom  in  typhoid 
death,  have  not  been  fuUy  investigated  in  the  and  gangrenous  affections  accompanied  by  other 
human  subject  The  torpor  produced  by  ex-  spasmodic  phenomena.  In  nervous  persons  it 
treme  cold,  though  sleep  be  always  induced,  is  may  be  brought  on  by  any  excitement,  and  gen- 
very  different  from  true  hibernation ;  the  for*  erally  disappears  with  its  cause ;  if  not,  a  few 
mer  is  attended  with  diminished  sensation  and  swallows  of  cold  or  acidulated  water,  cold 
rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  if  prolonged  ends  sprinkling,  or  vivid  emotion  of  any  kind,  will 
in  arrest  of  the  circulation  and  death ;  the  put  an  end  to  it  in  a  few  moments ;  obstinate 
latter,  in  which  sensation  and  motility  are  un-  cases  are  on  record,  which  required  cold  shower 
impaired,'  has  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  baths,  ice  externally  and  internally,  narcotics, 
life ;  the  hibernating  bat  or  dormouse  is  aroused  and  revulsives  to  the  epigastrium ;  when  inter- 
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mittent,  it  yields  to  qQinine ;  if  symptamatiO)  nte  branches,  the  stamens  from  4  to  8  m  each 

the  nature  of  the  disease  will  indicate  its  treat-  flower ;  and  fertile,  which  are  solitary  or  else  in 

ment.  smaU  groups  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.    The 

HIOKMAK.  L  A  central  co.  of  Tenn.,  drain-  firnit  is  a  large  ronndish  nut,  the  hnsk  of  which 
ed  by  Dock  and  Piney  rivers;  area,  650  sq.  opens  partiidly  or  wholly  of  itself  by  4  seams, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,897,  of  whom  1,816  were  The  genns  earya  is  exclusively  American ;  the 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  the  soil  nearest  approach  to  it  among  foreign  trees  is 
rich  and  well  watered.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  the  Asiatic  walnut  (jtt^2an<r0^ia,  Linn.).  There 
The  productions  in  1850  were  635,265  bushels  are  many  species,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
of  Indian  com,  82,250  of  oats,  29,896  of  sweet  stateliness  and  general  beauty.  In  the  autum- 
potatoes,  84,146  lbs.  of  tobacco,  92,016  of  but-  nal  scenery,  the  foliage  of  the  hickories  contrib- 
ter,  and  17,202  of  wool.  There  were  20  utes  a  pleasing  share,  each  species  possessing  its 
churches,  and  80  pupils  attending  an  academy,  own  peculiar  hues  and  tints.  As  an  ornamental 
Capital,  Oentreville.  11.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  tree  the  hiokoryoan  be  recommended  for  plant- 
bordering  on  Tenn.,  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  ing.  If  raised  f^m  the  nut  and  subjected  to  nur^ 
Mississippi  river,  and  arained  by  the  bayou  de  sery  treatment,  the  young  trees  could  probably  be 
Ohien  and  other  small  streams ;  area,  220  sq.  transplanted  without  difficulty ;  but  the  hickory 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,791,  of  whom  840  were  seldom  survives  when  taken  from  the  woods,  as 
slaves.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and  its  roots  are  large,  few  in  number,  and  easily 
the  soil  consists  of  ridi  mould  with  a  substra-  killed*  The  bitter-nut  hickory  {0.  amara,  Nutt) 
tnm  of  sand.  The  productions  in  1850  were  is  the  most  graoefol  and  remarkable  for  its 
817,671  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81,896  of  oats,  flnely  cut  foliage.  It  raises  a  noble  columnar 
878,580  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  6,889  of  wooL  top  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  enlarging  up- 
There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  miUs,  17  ward,  and  broadest  at  40  or  50.  Its  recent 
churches,  and  410  pupils  attending  public  shoots  are  of  an  orange  green,  smooth  and  dot- 
schools.  Value  of  land  in  1857,  $910,669.  ted  with  orange.  Its  fruity  however,4s  intense- 
The  Mobile  and  Ohio  rmlroad  passes  through  ly  bitter.  It  has  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots, 
Clinton,  the  capital.  so  that  if  the  young  trees  were  transplanted 

HIOKOE,  Laubsbb  Pbbsexjs,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  they  could  be  used  for  stocks  on  which  to  en- 

Uum  metaphysician,  bom  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  graft  other  kinds.    The  pig-nut  hickory  {0, 

Dec.  29^  1798.    He  was  graduated  at  Union  glabra,  Torrey)  is  also  a  hu^  tree,  with  a  dose 

coUese  m  1820,  devoted  himself  to  theology,  bark  and  very  tough  and  valuable  wood ;  its 

was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1822,  and  was  sprouts  are  used  as  withes;   the  wood  when 

pastor  successively  at  Newtown  and  Litchfield,  mature  is  much  px>aferred  for  making  axles  of 

till  in  1886  he  was  elected  professor  of  theol-  wagons.    Its  frmt  is  variable  in  sise  and  form, 

ogy  in  the  Western  Reserve  college,  O.,  where  and  is  abundant^  but  of  a  disagreeable  taste. 

he  remained  8  years.    In  1844  he  became  pro-  The  small-firuited  hickory  {0,  mierocarpa,  Nutt.) 

feasor  in  the  Auburn  theological  seminary,  and  grows  in  the  moist  woodlands  of  Pennsylvania 

in  1862  removed  to  Schenectady,  N.  T.,  where  and  southward,  and  its  trunk  ris^stothe  height 

he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  men-  of  60  to  80  feet ;  its  firuit  is  smaJl,  but  eatable. 

tal  and  moral  science,  together  with  the  office  The  modker-nut  hickory  {C,  UnMntota,  Nutt) 

of  vice-president,  in  Union  coUege.    His  pub-  is  a  fine  stately  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk,  form- 

Hoations,  beside  various   occasional   sermons  ing  at  the  summit  a  graceful  pyramidal  head 

and  addresses,  and  contributions  to  the  ^  Chris-  of  a  few  moderate  sized  branches.    It  is  some- 

tian  Spectator,^'  "  Biblical   Repository,"  and  times  called  white-heart  hickory,  although  the 

^ Bibliotheca Sacra,"  are:  "Rational  Psycholo-  wood  in  the  old  trees  does  not  differ  in  color 

r"  (8vo.,  Auburn*  1848) ;   "  Moral  Science"  from  that  of  the  other  kinds.    Its  sap  is  of 

)henectady,  1858),  treating  of  our  duties  to  sirup-like  sweetness,  and  is  very  abundant  in 

and  mankind  under  the  head  of  pure  early  summer.    There  are  several  varieties  of 

morality,  and  of  civil,  divine,  and  family  gov-  the  species,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 

emmentunderthatof  positiveauthority;  "Em-  (7.  t,  numma  (Nutt.),  bearing  fruit  as  large  as 

g ideal  Psychology,  or  the  Human  Mind  as  Given  an  apple,  with  a  very  thick  husk.    Michauz  as- 

1  Oonsciousness"  (1854) ;  and  "  Rational  Cos-  serts  that  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  that  the 

mology"  (New  York,  1858),  in  which  he  at-  wood  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  is 

tempts  to  demonstrate  a  priori  the  laws  of  the  least  worthy  of  cultivation.    The  mocker- 

ihe  universe.  nut  hickory  has  a  wide   distribution,  being 

HIOEORT  (carya,  Nuttall),  the  common  found  in  New  England  as  well  as  in  the  middle 

name  of  several  species  of  timber  trees,  with  states.    The  sheU-bark  or  shag-bark  hickory 

large  compound  leaves,  having  from  5  to  15,  but  (^0.  alba;  Nutt.)  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its 

usuallynotmore  than  11  leaflets.   The  hickories  shaggy  bark,  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  ovate, 

b^ong  to  the  natural  order  o{  juglandaceiB,  an  hal^covered  leaf  buds.     The  shag-bark  is  a 

order  consisting  chiefly  of  these  and  of  the  wal-  stately  tree,  rising  to  about  60  to  80  feet.    Its 

nuts,  valuable  for  their  wood  and  some  of  them  branches  are  irregular  and  scattered ;  but  when 

for  their  fruits.    The  flowers  of  the  hickory  are  growing  singly  in  open  space,  the  tree  attains 

of  2  kinds:  sterile,  which  are  borne  in  compound  much  beauty  and  gracefulness.    The  delicious 

catkins,  each  principal  catkin  having  2  oppo-  flaror  of  its  fruit  is  not  surpassed  by  any  foreign 
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nut  Large  quantities  of  the  tiiita,  brought  from  pdnting  in  his  15th  year,  and  in  1888,  after 
districts  where  the  species  grows  best^  are  read-  copying  the  casts  in  the  Pennsylvania  academy 
ily  disposed  of  in  the  markets;  and- the  logs  and  of  fine  arts,  entered  tiie  life  and  antiaue  schools 
larger  branches  are  among  the  best  materials  of  the  national  academy  of  design  in  l^ew  York, 
for  ftiel.  In  the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  whose  annual  exhibition  in  1841  he  contrib* 
westward  to  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  the  thick-  nted  a  picture  of  the  ^*  Death  of  Abel."  For 
shelled  hickory  {O.mtleata^  Nntt)  is  found,  hav-  several  years  he  painted  portraits  and  compo- 
ing  nuts  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of  the  shag^  sitions,  and  in  1845  departed  for  Europe,  where 
bark.  The  pecan  hickory  ((7.  <>{tv£^0rmti,Nutt.)  he  remained  during  the  next  4  years.  Estab- 
is  a  more  western  and  southern  species,  extend-  lishin^  himself  in  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1845, 
ing  in  its  natural  growth  from  Ilunois  to  Louis-  he  pamted,  among  other  works,  a  half-length 
iana.  The  tree  is  of  slender  growth,  and  the  figure  called  "  Italia,'*  for  Mr.  William  H.  Ap- 
qualities  of  its  fruit  are  well  known.  The  nut^  pleton  of  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  spring, 
meg-fruited  hickorv  (0.  myriitiemformiSy  Nutt.)  on  the  last  night  of  the  carnival,  he  was  stablx^ 
was  first  described  by  Michaux  from  a  brancb  in  the  back  with  a  stiletto  wmle  crosring  the 
and  some  nuts  ^ven  him  at  Charleston.  S.  0.  Piazza  Oolonna  in  a  dense  crowd,  and  lay  for 
The  fruit  is  descnbed  as  very  small,  smootn,  and  many  weeks  in  a  critical  condition.  After  a 
brown,  streaked  with  white,  and  strongly  re-  protracted  residence  in  Italy,  during  which  he 
semblinga  nutmeg ;  the  kernel  is  of  little  size  or  l^xecnted  many  cabinet  pictures^  ^rtraits,  and 
value.  JSUlott  says  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  copies  of  the  old  masters,  he  repaired  in  June, 
with  it  in  his  researches,  although  he  made  many  1848.  to  Paris,  and  after  the  revolutionary  out- 
attempts  ;  the  specimen  in  ouestion  was  perhaps  breac  of  that  month  harbored  two  insurgents  in 
a  mere  garden  variety.  Otner  species  are  men-  his  studio^nd  assisted  them  to  escape  from 
tioned,  but  on  no  authentic  information.  France.     He  studied  under  Oouture  in  Paris, 

HICKORY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Ho.,  intersected  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  after  a 
by  the  PommedeTerre  river,  a  tributary  of  the  brief  residence  in  England  returned  to  New 
Osage;  area,  408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,812,  of  York,  of  which  city  he  is  now  a  resident.  He 
whom  206  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moaerately  has  since  devoted  himself  principally  to  portrait 
uneven  surface,  covered  in  some  places  by  a  painting,  but  has  occasionally  produced  land- 
good  growth  of  timber,  and  a  rich  soil.  The  scapes  and  figure  pieces.  His  last  prominent 
productions  in  1850  were  79,212  bushels  of  In-  portrait  is  that  of  Dr.  Kane  in  the  cabin  of  the 
dian  com,  4,278  of  wheat,  28,212  of  oats,  6,048  Advance,  and  he  is  now  engaged  upon  a  large 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  542  tons  of  hay.  There  were  picture  of  the  contemporaneous  authors  of  Amer- 
2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  4  churches,  and  186  ica,  in  which  the  figures  are  of  life  size, 
pupils  in  public  schools.    Capital,  Hermitage.  HIDALGO,  a  8.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  from 

HICKS,  EuAS,  an  American  preacher  of  the  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  by  Palo 
society  of  Friends,  bom  in  Hempstead.  L.  I.,  Blanco  and  other  small  streams;  area,  2,800  sq. 
March  19, 1748,  died  in  Jericho,  L.  L,  Feb.  27,  m. ;  pop.  not  given  in  the  latest  state  returns. 
1880.  While  a  youth  he  manifested  a  talent  It  has  a  level  surface,  covered  in  many  places 
for  public  speaking,  and  at  the  age  of  27  was  a  with  mezquite  and  chapparal,  and  a  productive 
well  known  preacher.  For  many  years  he  la-  soil.  It  was  formed  ttom  part  of  Cameron  co. 
bored  zealously  in  advancing  the  generally  ac-  in  1852.  Capital,  Edinburg. 
oepted  doctrines  of  the  Friends ;  but  having  as  HIDALGO,  a  word  applied  in  Spain  to  every 
he  believed  discovered  errors  in  these  tenets,  noble  man  or  woman,  but  strictly  the  title  of 
he  pnt  forth  views  of  his  own  which  he  defend-  the  lowest  order  of  nobility^  constituting  the 
ed  with  energy  and  ability.  To  advance  these  hidalguia.  Some  writers  derive  the  word  from 
views  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  United  hijo  del  Goto,  the  son  of  a  Groth,  such  descent 
States  and  in  the  British  provinces,  attracting  being  held  in  Spain  to  imply  greater  purity  of 
large  congregations  by  his  oratory.  The  resnlt  blood  than  when  intermixed;  others  from  h^ 
was  a  schism  in  the  body  of  Friends;  those  ad-  do  alguno,  son  of  somebody.  Hidal^  are  di- 
hering  to  the  old  doctrines  being  specially  term-  vided  into  hidalgos  de  naturaleza,  deriving  their 
ed  ortiiodox,  while  the  followers  of  Hicks  were  privileges  from  their  ancestors,  and  hidalffOB  de 
called  after  him  Hicksites.  (See  Fbisnbs.)  He  primlegio,  who  have  purchased  their  rank,  or 
preserved  his  intellectual  vigor  till  late  in  life,  obtained  it  by  court  favor  instead  of  descent, 
visiting  when  80  years  of  age  New  Jersey,  and  are  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  with  rim- 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  tiie  pie  cahalleros  and  e$cudero$,  or  knights  and 
northern  and  western  parts  of  New  York.  His  squires.  Ahidalgodsbragueta  was  one  Eiapwje^ 
theological  writings  were  principally  in  an  to  possess  the  privileges  of  nobility  ft^m  being 
epistolary  form. — See  "  Ellas  Hicks,  Journal  of  the  father  of  7  sons  without  an  intervening  fe- 
his  Life  and  Labors"  (Philadelphia,  1828),  and  male  child ;  and  a  hidalgo  de  gotero  was  one 
his  "  Sermons"  (1828).  who  ei^oyed  the  rights  of  nobilitv  in  one  place 

HICKS,  Thomas,  an  American  painter,  bom  alone.    The  privileges  of  the  hidalgos  were 

in  Newtown,  Bucks  co..  Penn.,  Oct.  18,  1828.  abolished  by  the  introduction  of  the  oonstitn- 

He  is  a  descendant  of  tne  preceding,  and  was  tional  system.    In  Portugal  the  word  JIdalguia 

educated  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  embraces  all  the  nobility  under  the  common 

the  society  of  Friends.    He  attempted  portrut  denomination  dtfidaX^joe^ 
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Hn)ALGO  Y  006TILLA,  DoH  IfioiTm^  tbe  dctns.  Ox  hides,  whiohniAjr  be  oonsideradM  in- 
first  leader  in  the  Mezloan  war  of  indepen-  dading  all  the  skins  of  the  bovine  kind  designed 
denoe,  born  in  South  America  in  the  latter  part  for  leraer,  and  horse  hides  also,  are  articles  of 
of  the  18th  century,  shot  at  Ohihnahna,  Mexico,  large  export  fix>m  South  American  countries. 
July  27, 1811.  He  was  a  priest,  and  in  earlier  California  also  has  famished  gr^  quantities  of 
life  was  simply  a  man  of  great  acquirements,  them.  The  animals  firom  which  they  areprinci- 
who  was  annous  to  promote  industry  in  Mexico,  pally  obtained  roam  in  vast  herds  over  the  exten- 
and  who  was  noted  for  the  conscientious  ftal-  sive  llanos  and  pampas,  the  property  of  the  es- 
filment  of  his  ecclesiastical  ftinctions.  He  \b  said  tates  upon  which  they  may  be  found.  They  are 
to  have  introduced  the  silkworm  into  Mexico,  lassoed  and  slaughtered  only  for  the  hides,  and 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  vine,  these  are  immediately  dried  in  the  sun  and  salted 
This  conflicted  with  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  for  exportation.  Those  obtained  in  the  tropics 
government,  which  was  to  discourase  all  mann-  do  not  make  so  good  leather  as  the  hides  of 
uctures  or  agriculture  which  could  interfere  temperate  latitudes.  The  hides  of  wild  horses 
with  the  revenue,  and  the  vines  which  Hidak;o  are  said  to  be  of  better  quality  than  those  of 
had  planted  were  destroyed.  This  drove  hun  the  worn-out  domestic  animals.  The  East 
to  rebellion.  Possessing  much  influence  among  Indies  also  supply  a  large  portion  of  tlie  hides 
the  Indians,  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  general  in-  of  commerce,  espeoiall  v  to  the  Endieh  market 
surrection,  which  was  to  take  place  Nov.  1,  They  are  also  obtainea  fh>m  the  West  Indies, 
1810 ;  but  the  plot  having  been  disclosed  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fh>m  Holland,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators,  some  of  his  party  were  the  countries  up  the  Meaiterranean.  The  skins 
arrerted,  and  he  was  obliged  to  precipitate  his  of  domestic  animals  add  to  the  supplies,  and, 
movements.  On  Sept.  10,  having  besn  joined  under  the  name  of  green  hides,  are  rated  as  of 
by  8  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Guansjuato,  he  higher  value  than  the  dnr  or  salted  foreign  hides ; 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Hb  eloquence  yet  the  latter,  weight  for  weight,  wiU  produce 
had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  multitude  who  much  more  leather,  on  account  of  the  water 
heard  him,  and  when  after  his  oration  he  un-  contained  in  the  former,  which,  however,  re- 
furled  a  rude  copy  of  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  quire  less  labor  in  their  treatment.  The  heavi- 
of  Guadalupe,  the  patroness  of  Mexico,  the  war  est  hides,  and  those  which  make  the  best  sole 
assumed  the  character  of  a  crusade.  On  Sept.  leather,  are  the  skins  of  the  largest  oxen.  Those 
39,  with  an  armv  of  20,000  men,  mostly  In-  of  the  bull  are  thickest  about  the  neck  and  parts 
diana,  he  captured  Guanijuato,  on  which  occa-  of  the  belly,  but  in  the  back  they  are  infenor  in 
sion  the  greatest  outrages  were  committed,  and  thickness  and  in  flneness  of  min  to  the  hides 
$5,000,000  plundered.  He  took  Yalladolid  and  of  oxen,  or  even  of  cows  and  heifers.  But  hides 
several  small  places,  and  soon  after  was  pro-  differ  much  in  quality  even  when  obtained  from 
diUmed  ffeneraussimo  of  the  Mexican  army,  and  animals  resembling  each  other  in  size  and  in 
advanced  against  Mexico;  but  finding  himself  other  respects,  and  their  relative  excellence  can- 
almost  without  ammunition,  he  was  obliged  to  not  always  be  determined  on  examination.  The 
retreat.  During  this  war  the  government  party  best  are  made  into  the  heavy  leather  used  for 
declared  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  warfare  need  the  best  trunks,  soles  of  shoes,  belts  for  raa- 
not  be  observed  as  regarded  the  insurgents,  chinery,  harness,  and  other  purposes.  The 
wliile  the  ktter  retaliated  with  the  most  hor-  lighter  qualities  serve  for  the  uppers  of  common 
rible  atrocities.  On  one  occasion  Hidalgo  is  boots  and  shoe&  and  some  are  employed  in 
said  to  have  massacred  700  prisoners  because  European  countries  without  tanning  for  cover- 
they  were  Europeans.  After  several  defeats  ing  trunks.  Eips  and  the  skins  of  calves  make 
the  insurgents  were  left  at  Saltillo  under  charge  the  best  leather  for  the  uppers  of  fine  boots  and 
of  Rayon,  while  Hidalgo  and  others  went  to  the  shoes.  Horse  hides  are  inferior  in  thickness 
United  States  to  obtain  arms  and  military  aid.  and  strength,  and  only  the  best  will  serve  even 
On  the  way  they  were  captmred  by  a  former  for  uppers.  They  are  split  or  shaved  for  the 
friend,  and  finidly  shot  in  Ohihuanua.  They  thin  enamelled  leather  used  for  ladies^  shoes,  and 
died  bravely,  Hidalgo  persisting  to  the  last  in  are  made  into  the  white  material  called  lace 
his  conviction  that  '^the  knell  of  the  Spanbh  leather,  which  is  used  for  thongs,  for  lacing 
rule  had  been  sounded;  that  though  the  viceroy  belts,  and  various  other  purposes.  The  hides 
might  resist,  the  end  would  come.''  He  was  of  mules  and  asses  are  tanned  to  make  the 
after  his  death  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  people,  leather  caUed  shagreen,  which  is  used  for  scab- 
and  within  a  few  years  the  place  of  his  execution  bards,  and  formerly  for  cases  for  various  instru* 
was  shown  to  travellers  as  a  holy  spot  ments.    The  hides  of  the  hipix>potamus  are  ex- 

HIDES,  in  commerce,  the  sldns  of  some  of  ported  in  small  numbers  from  southern  Africa 

the  larger  animals,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  be  tanned  for  making  the  beetling  implements 

for  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  which  are  used  in  washing  and  bleaching  cotton  and  linen 

also  a  source  of  ^ue.  The  term  is  applied  chiefly  goods. — ^Hides  were  an  im|K>rtant  article  of 

to  those  of  cattle,  the  horse,  and  the  hippopota-  trade  with  the  andent  Egyptians,  being  largely 

mus,  and  of  the  bufblo  when  intended  for  tan-  imported  flrom  foreign  countries  and  received  as 

ning.  The  skins  of  young  cattle  are  distingmshed  tribute  from  the  conquered  tribes.  In  the  P<upt- 

IV)  kips,  and  those  of  the  deer,  sheep,  goat,  seal,  ings  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  skins 

&a,  even  though  intended  for  leather,  are  oallea  of  the  leopard,  fox,  and  other  animals  are  seen 
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laid  before  the  throne  of  a  Pharaoh,  together  mentation  of  fjuinaoeous  meals^  the  hides  being 

with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  rare  woods,  and  varioaa  soaked  in  a  succession  of  several  vats  in  whi(£ 

Erodnctions  of  vanquished  ooontries.    They  ex-  this  fermentation  is  going  on.    Hides  are  also 

ibited  great  skill  in  their  methods  of  curing  in  some  parts  of  Europe  laid  in  piles  and  allowed 

the  hides,  as  w^ll  as  of  tanning  and  working  the  to  beffin  to  putrefy,  great  care  being  taken  to 

leather  into  various  useful  and  ornamental  ar-  stop  tne  process  as  soon  as  the  hab'  becomes 

tides. — Hides  are  prepared  for  tanning  by  sub-  ready  to  separate.    The  process  is  called  sweat* 

jecting  them  to  a  process  of  cleansing  1^  remove  ing.    In  France  they  have  also  been  snbjected 

the  particles  of  flesh  adhering  to  them,  and  also  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  chamber,  the  tem- 

the  salt  used  in  curing  them,  which  in  the  for-  perature  of  which  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  80". 

eign  hides  may  average  15  lbs.  for  each  one.  Bytheseprocessesthehidesloseaboutf  of  their 

The  hairs  are  also  to  be  removed  by  a  subse-  weight    In  the  American  plan,  which  is  in 

quent  process  of  depilation.    For  the  cleansing  general  use  in  the  northern  states,  the  object 

tiiey  are  soaked  in  soft  water  for  a  longer  or  is  more  effectually  obtained  with  much  leas 

shorter  time  as  may  be  required,  and  the  time  and  labor,  and  with  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  leather, 

labor  attending  the  operation  are  shortened  and  while  the  loss  in  weight  is  but  ^  to  -1^.  The  hides 

the  risk  of  putrefaction  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  are  suspended  in  a  cool  vault,  protected  like  an 

swiftly  running  stream.    The  power  of  ma-  ice  house  against  the  entrance  of  warm  air,  and 

chinery  is  sometimes  applied  to  lessen  the  labor  ftirnished  with  a  covered  channel  way  that  an- 

'of  tramping  and  handling  the  hides,  bv  which  swers  both  as  a  drain  and  a  conduit  for  cool 

they  are  beaten  as  in  the  operation  of  felting  damp  air.    Oool  spring  water  is  conveyed  into 

clotii.  To  remove  the  hair  dinerent  processes  are  the  vault,  falling  around  its  sides  in  spray.  The 

in  use.    As  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  hides  are  thus  kept  in  a  mist,  the  temperature 

it  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  juice  of  which  is  maintained  at  44°  to  56° ;  and  in  6  to 

of  some  plant)  probably  th&  periploea  aeeamone^  12  days  they  are  found  to  be  freed  from  all  ez- 

which  the  Arabs  now  employ  for  this  nurpose.  traneous  matter  without  loss  of  or  injury  to  the 

The  skins  are  first  left  for  8  dm  in  nour  and  albumen,  p;elatine,  and  fibrine  of  the  skin.    No 

salt,  and,  the  fat  and  impurities  being  removed  fermentation  has  taken  place,  but  the  epidermis 
from  the  inner  side,  this  is  washed  over  with  -  with  the  roots  of  the  hair  has  been  distended 

the  acrid  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  extracted  by  and  removed  by  the  swelling  action  of  the  cold 

bruising  the  stalks  between  stones,  and  mixed  vapor  absorbed.  After  the  process  of  raising  or 

with  water.    This  causes  the  hair  to  fall  off  swelling  the  texture^  to  which  the  hides  intend* 

in  the  course  of  a  day.    In  modern  times  the  ed  for  pliable  leather  are  subjected,  they  are 

Eractice  has  long  been   to  soak   the  heavy  ready  for  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  which 

ides  for  months  in  vats  containing  lime  water,  they  are  converted  into  leather.  For  the  further 

passing  them  from  one  to  another  of  greater  treatment  of  hides,  see  Oubbtino,  and  Lbathkb. 

strength  than  the  first.    The  hair  at  last  can  be  — ^The  imports  of  hides  and  skins  into  the  United 

easily  removed  together  with  the  epidermis  by  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  were 

the  two-handed  scraping  knife  rubbed  over  it,  chiefly  from  Venezuela,  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil, 

as  the  hide  is  laid  flesh  side  down  on  the  bench  and  Calcutta,  and  were  valued  at  $9,884,868. 

made  for  this  use.    The  fleshy  substances  9n  the  The  greater  part  came  to  New  York  and  Boston, 

other  side  are  then  scraped  ofi^  and  these  are  About  $1,250,000  worth  were  reexported,  chiefly 

employed,  like  the  head,  cheeks,  and  other  parts  to  Bejgium  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Amen- 

of  the  hide  which  are  unsuitable  for  leather,  in  can  hides  were  exported  to  Canada,  France,  and  * 

the  manufacture  of  glue.    Machines  have  been  England,  to  the  amount  of  about  $900,000.   The 

adopted  in  large  establishments  for  facilitating  following  table  of  the  operations  of  the  New 

the  scraping  operation.   The  lime  that  remains  York  hide  market  for  the  year  1858  is  from  tiie 

in  the  pores  of  the  skin  has  to  be  removed  by  trade  circular  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hull,  Dec.  81, 1858: 

an  operation  caUed  bating,  which  consists  in    stock  ofhiden  on  hand,  Jan.  i,  1868 875,000 

soaking  the  hides  in  a  bath  of  some  solution     imports,  forelKn  and  domestlo,  for  the  year 1,902,000 

containing  an  element,  as  chlorine,  that  will  form  ^^  •"*  country  daughters  not  appearing  in  imports  860,000 

a  soluble  compound  with  the  lime.    The  prep-         Total  snppiy  for  the  year ipnfiOO 

arations  that  have  been  in  use  for  this  purpose  Taken  for  Up  and  npper  leather  purposes  250,000 

AMk   fVAnA-allTT  Am.%:»;/iol     An^    e,r^n^^4-i^JL    «^«,  for  cnamolled  and  patent  leather. .  100,000 

are  generally  empirical,  and  sometimes  com-  «    by  western  and  CaSadian  tannen..  loolooo 

posed  of  disgustmg  excrementary  materials,  the  **    by  neighboring  cities  (solo  leather 

presence  of  which  must  tend  to  induce  putre-  stockiilsadtidi-it;^::::::::::::;::::  ^^m-  mm 

faction.     Hydrochlonc  acid  has  been  advan-  

tageOUSly  substituted,  and  sugar  or  molasses  is  Entered  into  consumption  for  sole  leather  p               ^^..^ 

found  to  be  suitable  from  its  property  of  form-  by  the  New  Yort  tiade  during  the  year l,8TT.00O 

ing  a  soluble  saccharate  with  the  lime.  The  acid  HIERAPOLIS  (Gr.,  sacrcid  city).    I.  A  city 

serves  also  to  swell  or  raise  the  texture  of  the  of  Phrygia,  between  the  rivers  Lycua  and  M»- 

hides,  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  them  to  com-  ander,  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs  and  its 

bine  with  the  tannin.  Instead  of  using  lime  as  a  cave  Plutonium,  from  which  arose  a  mephitic 

depilatory,  weak  acids  are  often  employed  with  vapor  which  was  poisonous  to  all  but  the  priests 

good  effect.    Even  sour  milk  is  found  a  good  ofCybele.    It  was  the  seat  ofa  Christian  church 

application,  and  acetic  acid  generated  in  the  fer-  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
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epistle  to  the  Colofislans  (iv.  1S\    Its  rains,  of  letters,  tiz.,  the  saored,  reserved  to  them- 

with  stalactites  and  incmstations  lormed  hj  its  selves,  and  the  d^/uddn,  which  are  learned  h^  all 

warm  springs,  are  found  at  an  nnoccopied  place  persons.    Clement  ox  Alexandria  (Srp«/iar«if, 

called  Bambnk-Ealessi.    It  was  the  birthplace  vL  4)  mentions  three  kinds  of  letters,  viz. :  Upo- 

of  Epictetus  the  philosopher.    11.  A  city  in  rAieo,  2r^K>vXu^#uL  and  firtoToXayfw^ucci,  and  gives 

Syria,  odled  Bambyce  by  the  early  natives,  one  two  kmos  of  trie  second :   1,  the  KvpioKtrvuca 

of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte  or  (properly  pronoonced),  '*  according  to  the  nrst 

Aahtoreth,  and  a  great  emporium  under  the  elements,"  representing  the  fignre  of  tlie  object 

Seleacidfls.    Its  site,  first  discovered  by  Mann-  the  first  sound  of  whose  name  is  pronounced; 

dreU,  is  marked  by  Turkish,  Greek,  and  Syriac  2,  the  aviifiokucoj  which  are  of  three  sorts :  a, 

remains.  pronounced  rightly  by  imitation,  that  is  to  say, 

HIERO.  I.  A  Syracusan  tyrant^  who  succeed-  representing  the  object  by  a  symbol;  &,  trop- 
ed  his  brother  Geion,  478  B.  0.,  died  in  Oatana  ically  written ;  0,  ^Qlegorized,  or  interpreted  by 
in  467.  After  having  made  peace  with  his  enigmas*  The  Hieroglyphioa  of  HorapoUo  Ni- 
brother  Polyzelus  and  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  lous  (edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  bv  0.  ae  Pauw, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance,  he  turned  Utrecht^  1727,  and  by  A.  T.  Oorev,London,  18401 
Lis  attention  to  foreign  conauest.  In  Sicily  he  written  in  Egyptian  and  tranuated  into  Greek 
made  himself  master  of  Naxos  and  Oatsna,  by  Philippus,  a  work  of  no  sreat  antiquity, 
whose  inhabitants  he  transferred  to  Leontini,  explains  189  symbols,  most  of  tnem  in  a  doubt- 
while  he  repeopled  those  cities  with  colonists  ful  manner ;  for  instance,  the  number  1095  as 
of  Dorian  origin..  In  Italy  he  prevented  the  indicative  of  silence.  Tacitus  (AnnaUiy  ii.  60) 
destruction  of  Locri  by  threatenmg  its  enemy  relates  that  ttruciiM  moltb^u  UttercB  jilgyptim 
AnRTilAA  with  war,  and  subsequently  effect-  were  interpreted  to  Gkrmanicus  at  Thebes  by 
ed  the  expidsion  of  the  tyrant  Micythus  from  an  old  priest.  Ammianus  Marccdlinus  speaks 
Bheginm.  But  the  most  glorious  event  of  his  of  several  obelisks  at  Bome,  and  gives  a  part  of 
reign  was  his  great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  t^at  erected 
fleet  near  Oum»,  474  B.  0.  He  was  a  liberal  under  Augustus,  in  the  great  circus,  whic^  was 
patron  of  poets  and  philosophers.  His  triumphs  made  by  Hermapion,  an  Egyptian  priest.  He 
at  the  Olympian  and  Fytnian  games  are  eel-  also  states  that  tne  ancient  i^orpUans  wrote  let- 
ebrated  in  the  odes  of  Pindar.  II.  A  Syra-  tors  instead  of  words,  and  sometimes  instead  of 
cusan  monarch,  son -of  Hierocles,  horn  about  phrases.  A  few  notices  concerning  hieroglvphics 
807  B.  0.,  died  about  2)1 6.  He  was  raised  to  are  found  in  Plutarch's  *^Isis  anaOsiris.^'  Por- 
the  throne  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  phyry  asserts  that  Pythagoras  learned  the  three 
in  270.  His  great  object  appears  to  have  been  kinds  of  writing  from  the  priests,  the  epistola- 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mamertines  from  Sicily ;  ry,  hieroglyphic,  and  symbolic.  After  Young's 
and  when  the  Romans  took  that  people  imder  discoveries  nad  been  matured,  the  symbolism 
their  protection,  he  allied  himself  with  the  of  19  hieroglyphics  (derived  from  Ghieremon's 
Carthaginians,  who  had  just  arrived  in  Sicily  lost  work  on  tnem)  was  found  by  Birch  in  the 
with  a  mighty  force.  The  combined  armies  of  commentary  of  Tzetzes  on  the  Iliad.  Tlie  JfW- 
theOarth8f;inians  and  Syracusans  then  proceed-  d/ronwu  Ocptu$  (1686)  of  AthanaAs  Kircher 
ed  to  lay  siese  to  Messana ;  but  Hiero,  having  attempted  to  explain  every  thin^  in  a  mysticfJ, 
been  attacked  and  defeated  by  Appius  Olaudius,  metapny sical,  cabalistic  way,  without  guessing 
the  Roman  consul,  was  panic-struck,  and  re-  any  thing  rightly,  deriving  the  Greek  from 
treated  precipitately  to  Syracuse.  Soon  after  E^ptian.  De  Gmgnes  senior  tried  to  prove 
this  disaster,  s^ing  his  territory  laid  waste  by  that  the  Egyptian  epistolary,  hieroglyphia 
the  Romans,  and  many  of  his  cities  in  their  pos-  and  i^ymbolic  <maracters  are  found  in  ttiose  df 
session,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon  the  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  latter  were  a  colony 
Carthaginian  alliance,  and  concluded  a  treaty  from  Egypt.  Koch,  Tentamen  Enucle<Uionu 
with  the  Romans  by  which  he  secured  to  him-  JSieroglypnieorum  quarcmdum  Nvmmorum  (St. 
self  the  whole  S.  E.  and  E.  of  Sicily  as  far  as  Petersburg,  1788-^9),  believed  that  he  had  found 
Tauromenium.  From  this  period  till  his  death  ^'^^  alphabets  on  the  coins  of  Hasmonein,  on 
Hieroremained  the  steady  friend  of  the  Romans,  the  images  of  Isis,  and  on  a  sphinx.  Georoe 
and  when  he  visited  Rome  was  received  with  Zo^giL  a  learned  Dane,  wrote  an  excellent  wore, 
the  highest  honors.  De  OoeliscU  Botmb  (1797),  and  De  Origins  et 

HmiOGLTPHICS  (Gr.  Upos,  sacred,  and  Usu  Obeliscorum.    Aided  by  a  knowledge  of 

yXv0«,  to  carve),  the  monumental  inscriptions  Coptic,  and  a  good  collection  of  later  Greek 

of  the  ancient  E^rptians  (SCHI  N  MuT  NuTeR  writers,  he  distinguished  mere  figures  fh>m  real 

writing  of  language  divine).  They  are  also  found  hieroglyphs,  determined  their  number,  asserted 

written  on  a  reduced  scale  in  colors  on  gar-  that  l£eeUiptic  rings  (tfortcHic^)  contain  proper 

ments,  tools,  and  papyri.    Herodotus  Qi.  86)  names,  as  Barth^lemy  had  suspected,  and  nrst 

gives  us  the  earliest  information  concerning  applied  the  term  phonetic  to  hierc^lyphs,  al- 

them  in  stating  that  the  Egyptians  write  from  though  he  yet  beueved,  wiUi  Anmuanus,  that 

right  to  left,  and  employ  two  kinds  of  vpa/i^iara  letters  might  denote  words.    Zodga^s  disquisi- 

or  letters,  namely,  the  holy,  It  pa,  and  tne  popu-  tions  were  repeated  by  James  Bailey,  Mienh 

lar,  diy^oruea.    Diodorus  Sicdus  (i.  81,  and  iiL  8)  glyphieorum  Origo   et   Natura   (Cambridge, 

writes  that  the  priests  teach  their  sons  two  kinds  1816),  but  he  denies  the  congmence  of  the  Greek 
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text  on  the  Rosetta  stone  irith  the  hieroglyphic^  lieved  all  hieroglyphs  to  be  ideogrammatio,  ex- 
where  he  supposes  tiiat  the  priests  wrote,  in  oept  in  proper  names.    Thus  he  thought  that  a 
their  own  favor,  something  else  than  what  the  hammer  denoted  God,  and  a  man  pouring  out 
Greek  contained. — A  bright  period  dawned  on  from  a  yessel,  a  priest.    He  suspected  syllables 
Egyptology  with  the  discovery  of  the  Bosetta  in  the  enchorial  characters,  but  had  no  idea  of 
stone  by  Bouchard  (1799)^hUe  digging  in  the  homophonous  characters  or  of  a  satisfactory 
fort  of  8t.  Jidian.     W.  R.  Hamilton,  the  author  alphabet,  although  he  had  (1816)  agreed  with 
of  j^^ypliaea,  sent  it  to  England  (1802),  after  tiie  French  commission  that  the  demotic  text 
its  inscriptions  had  been  printed  at  Cairo.    It  of  Rosetta  was  alphabetic,  and  although  he 
is  of  blaoK  basaltoid  granite,  a  parallelogram  in  afterward  (1828)  claimed  the  discovery  of  an 
shape,  originally  rounded  at  the  top.    It  con*  a]phabet.    Out  of  20  rings  or  shields  he  read 
tains  three  inscriptions :  the  highest  in  hiero-  but  two  rightly,  and  explained  out  of  the  13 
glyphics,  of  whi<£  the  14  remaining  lines  are  all  signs  in  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  only  three  ex- 
somewhat  mutilated  on  the  mht,  and  12  also  actly  and  approximately.    His  labors  are  <dso 
on  the  left ;  tiie  middle  one  in  demotic  charao-  recorded  in  the  '^  Hieroglyt>hics  of  the  Egyp- 
ters,  in  82  lines,  of  which  15  are  mutilated  on  tian  Society,"  and  in  his  letters  to  De  8acy  (1814 
tiie  right ;  and  the  lowest  in  Greek  of  54  lines,  -15),  to  Archduke  John  (1821^,  in  the  supple- 
of  which  the  lowest  27  are  injured  on  the  right  ment  to  the  "  Encyclopssdia  Britannica,'^  voL 
The  first  two  inscriptions  are  in  the  Egyptian  iv.  (1819^,  and,  after  his  death,  in  an  appen- 
language,  and  versions  of  the  original  Greek  dix  to  Tattam's  "Egyptian  Grammar,''  and 
composition,  which  is  a  decree  of  the  guild  of  in  the  "Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Diction- 
the  priests  of  Memphis,  in  honor  of  rtolemy  ary"  (London,  1880). — J.  F.  Cbampollion  pub- 
Epiphanes  (March  29, 195  B.  0.)  aft;er  his  vie-  lished  V6gypU  wum  la  Pharaotu  (Paris,  1814), 
tory  over  the  JStolian  rebels.    Heyne  and  Por-  and  was,  independently  of  his  own  genius,  led 
son  restored  and  elucidated  the  Greek  text,  into  the  right  path  both  by  the  successes  of 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (1802)    distinguished  the  Akerblad  and  Toung,  and  by  hints  derived  from 
demotic  groups  corresponding  to  the  names  of  Oailliaud,  who  had  delineated  a  Greek  inscrip- 
Ptolemy,  Arsmod,  and  Alexander.    Akerblad  tion  on  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk  at  Pbil»,  that 
a  Swede  (1802),  well  versed  in  Coptic,  analyzed  had  been  dug  out  in  1815  by  William  Banks,  who 
the  above  and  18  other  names  and  words  of  the  set  it  up  in  1821  at  Kingston  hall,  Devonshire,  and 
demotic  (ryxvpifj)  text,  such  as  Ohemi,  Egypt,  sent  copies  of  it  to  ail  Egyptologists,  wiUi  the 
phuro^  king,  tt<i,  priest;   found  the  charao-  notation  of  5  letters  (et «« «  and  leopt)m 
ters  denoting  1,  2,  8 ;  made  out  an  alphabet  of  the  names  of  PtolemyEuergetes  II.  and  of  two 
16  characters ;  but  he  did  not  suspect  the  sym-  Cleopatras,  one  his  sister,  we  other  his  wife, 
bolic  signs,  or  the  omission  of  the  medial  vowels,  Ghampollion  says  in  his  work  De  Vkriture  Ai- 
while  believing  the  enchorial  to  be  hieratic,  iratique  (1821)  that  the  hieroglyphs  are  sym- 
Several  memoirs  and  plates  in  the  great  Deserip-  bolic  and  not  dphabetic ;  but  he  both  corrects 
-tian  de  V^ffypte  pendant  Vexpldition  de  VartMe  himself  and  acknowledges  Young's  merits  in  the 
Fran^iee  IParis,  1809-'48}  treat  merely  the  Lettre  d  Daeier  (1822),  in  which  he  reads  Ptol- 
material  pftt  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguish  emy  and  some  other  names  rightly.    He  pnb- 
«Uiem  from  the  scenic  figures,  notice  some  sym-  lished  Panthhn  ^(fyptien  (1828),  and  Precie  du 
•bols  mentioned  by  Greek  writers,  and  give  two  eyeUme  hUroglyphique  (1824),  in  which  he 
good  copies  of  the  Rosetta  stone;  but  they  con-  teaches  that  the  phonetic  characters  are  true 
tain  many  errors  as  to  astronomical  representa-  letters  expressive  of  the  sounds  of  the  language ; 
tions  and  as  to  the  age  of  the  monuments,  that  all  methods  of  writing,  even  in  common 
*Dr.  Thomas  Young  made  a  ooojectural  transla-  word8,coDsistofboth  ideograms  and  phonograma, 
tion  of  the  Rosetta  inscription  (published  by  which  latter  constitute  about }  of  the  daarao- 
Boughton  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Antiqua-  ters  in  all  hieroglyphic  texts ;  and  that  the  an- 
nan  Society,"  May,  1815 ;  revised  in  the  muee-  dent  language  was  essentially  the  same  with 
vm  Criticum^  Cambridge,  1815).  Young  studied  the  Coptic    He  enriched  and  improved  Aker- 
the  Coptic,  and  proceed  in  a  mathematical  blad's  atphabet,  read  about  50  names  of  Csssars 
manner  to  compare  the  various  texts  and  groups  and  kings,  witnout  being  able  to  decipher  all 
of  characters,  though  without  deep  philoTogicial  the  name  shields,  recognized  many  homophona 
explorations.  He  employed  Akerblaa's  alphabet  (characters  of  thinos  whose  names  begin  with 
in  deciphering  the  contents  of  the  rings,  which  the  same  sound),  and  determined  rightiy  most  of 
he  believed  to  be  the  names  of  various  lungs,  in  the  grammatical  forms,  but  neglected  Uie  study 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese.    He  distingukhed  of  the  demote  griq>hio  system.    Having  passed 
about  100  characters,  50  groups  of  woras,  and  16  montiis  in  l^ypt  and  Nubia,  with  Salvador 
150  corresponding  to  Greek  words ;  explained  Cherubini,  who  made  many  drawings,  he  wrote 
several  of  them  rightiy ;  discovered  the  numeral  his  Qrammaire  ^ffyptienne,  published  at  the  ex- 
signs  of  1. 10, 100,  1,000,  and  10,000,  from  en-  pense  of  the  French  government  (1886-^41),  and 
chorial  bills  of  sale  and  receipts ;  distinguished  IHetionnaire  ^yptien  (1844).---Sickler,  who 
later  the  enchorial  from  the  hieratic  method,  de-  wrote  (1819-^22)  on  the  hieroglyphics  in  the 
riving  both  from  the  hieroglyphs,  and  arranged  myth  of  iEsculapius,  and  on  the  sacred  language 
them  (1828).  He  found  no  Rosettan  hieroglyphs  of  tiie  priests,  fimcied  that  all  hieroglyphs  were 
in  the  so  called  '^Book  of  the  Dead,''  ana  oe-  paronomastlo  (rebus-like^  as,  for  instanoe,  the 
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images  of  a  bridge  and  of  a  man  for  the  same  of  fvt.  (1855) ;  and  Ej^igjinw^  dor  alien  Aegvpter 

Bri^geman) ;  but,  being  ignorant  of  Coptic,  he  (1858).    He  has  modified  the  views  of  Oham'^ 

8emitioizes  every  thing.    J.  G.  L.  Eosegarten,  poUion ;  discovered  11  characters,  and  distrib- 

Bemerkungen  iUler  den  Aegyptiaehan  Text  einee  nted  84  among  15  sounds  of  the  Egyptian  Ian* 

Papyrue^  dso.  (Greifswalde,  1824),  discovered  gnage;  showM  that  certain  figures  were  chosen 

several  grammatio  forms  and  the  names  of  in  certain  places  on  acconnt  of  symmetry  in  the 

several  Ptolemies.    Heeren  sospected  the  pho-  inscriptions ;  distinguished  more  clearly  thean- 

netio  nature  of  the  hieratio  writing.    Julius  cient  characters  from  those  that  were  employed 

Klaproth,  a  violent  opponent  of  OhiunpoUion,  later ;  and  shown  the  analogy  by  example&for 

follows  HorapoUo  in  his  Lettre  eur  la  dScauverte  instance  CLEOPATRA  written  thus :    Jteli^ 

dee  hieroglyphee  aerologiquee  (Paris,  1827) ;  he  knee ;   Ldboi^  lion ;  Eake^  reed-leaf;  a  flower 

says  that  each  hierogly]^  denotes  all  Coptic  for  O;  a  square  for  P;   Ackihn,  eagle;    Tot, 

words  commencing  with  the  sound  of  the  name  hand ;  Bo^  mouth ;  and  Aehom^O  and  P  with- 

ofthe  depicted  object;  thus:  mttf,  rope,  denotes  out  corresponding  Coptic  words).     He  also 

also  met,  love;  tnulaf^  owl,  denotes  also  mt£,  showsthatthere  were  characters  of  mixed  ele- 

death ;  a/,  fly,  also  anani,  impudence,  &c.    Gu«  ments,  both  phonetic  and  li^mbolic.    M.  G. 

lianoflE^  in  his  Beoherchee  eur  Pej^nreeeum  dee  Si^wariej  Iku  alU  AegypUn  (awlin^  lSiS\  ea'- 

eignee  hiiroglgphiquee  (Leipsic,  1889),  believes  deavored  to  evolve  ChampoUion's  system  ge- 

that  they  originated  from  the  demotic  and  hier-  netically,  although  he  had  little  ikith  in  a  perfect 

atio,  with  the  aim  of  concealing  the  meaning  of  nnderstanding  of  the  hieroglyphs.    (See  Corao 

the  inscriptions.    Janeli,  of  Naples,  in  his  Fan-  LANauAos.)  Chr.  C.J.  Bnnsen,  Aegyptene  SteUe 

damenta  Bermeneutiea  Eteroglgphia  Critiem  in  der  WeUgeechichte  (Hamburg,  IMS,  and  Gro- 

F0for«m6^dn^iifi»^and7b&tt£0.fi0i0<ton«^i0r0-  tha,  1857),  is  an  admirer  of  Lepsius,  and  en- 

glyphicm  et  Centurim  Smogramtnatum  Poly-'  deavors  with  great  effort  to  establish  a  theory 

^raphiearum  Interpretatio  per  Lexeograpkiam  of  his  own  on  the  development  of  man's  hist(^ 

TemuriethSemitieam  (Naples,  1880),  conndera  ry,  in  a  mystic  and  metapnysical  way.    He  flir- 

the  hieroglyphs,  spheni^rams,  sinograms,  and  nishes  a  grammar  and  various  lists  of  Egyptian 

the  Etruscan,  Oscan,  and  Runic  writings  as  a  words. — ^A  school  of  a  method  different  from 

mystical  system.  Rosellini,  a  disciple  of  Cham-  that  of  ChampoUion  was  inaugurated  by  Tr, 

pollion,  who  examined  with  him  many  monu-  A.  Bpohn's  work,  Ueber  Bierogtyphen  una  ihre 

ments  at  Turin  and  elsewhere  in  Italy  (1825-'6),  Beutung  und  Hiber  die  Spraehe  d&r  alten  Aegyp- 

wrote  Sietema  geroglffko  del  Sig.ChampoUumu  ter  (Leipsio,  1820),  in  which  he  asserts  that 

minore  (Pisa.  1825),  and  TrUmto  dirieonoecenea  both  the  hieratio  and  demotic  styles  are  alto- 

e  d^amare  aUa  anorata  memaria  di  G,  R  Cham-  gether  phonetic,  and  that  the  hierogbrphs  alone 

poUicn  (1882) ;  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  by  the  are  symbolic  images.    Gustav  Seyflnrth  (who 

Sand  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1828,  and  published  since  1856  has  resided  in  the  United  States) 
enumenti  deW  Bgitto  e  deUa  HMna  :  1.  etoriei;  edited  Spohn^s  Be  Lingua  et  Literie  Veterum 
n.  emZi,  i  del  etdto  (1848).  Salvolini,  another  .^gyptarum  (Leipsic,  1825-*81),  and  has  de- 
disciple  of  ChampoUion,  accused  of  having  used  veloirad  his  own  views  on  a  gi«at  variety  of 
the  papers  of  his  master  for  his  own  purposes,  topics  in  many  works  and  in  many  articles 
wrote  LeUre  d  FabU  Oamera^  te.  (Paris,  1882),  scattered  through  periodicals.  The  most  prom- 
examined  the  hieratic  text  of  Sallier's  p^  inent  of  them  are:  Bemerhangen  Hiber  einen 
pyrus,  from  which  he  drew  his  Campagne  ae  dgyptiechen  Papyrue^  &c.  (1820);  Budimenta 
Bhameee  U  Grand  {Se-Sothie^  son  of  Sothis  or  Bieroglyphorum  (1826) ;  Breeie  D^&mo  Bie- 
Sesoetris,  about  1400)  (1881-'5) ;  and  Analyee  roglyphUee  Invented  a  Spohn  et  Seyffarth 
grammatieale raieonnie ae diffsrente UaAee ^gyp^  Q^^*) i  BeUrdge  eur  Benntniee  der  Literature 
tiene:  vol.  i.,  Texte  hiiroglyphigue  et  dhnotique  Kunet^  dec.,  der  alten  Aegypter  (very  mystical 
de  la  pierre  de  Boeette^  Ac,  (1886).  This  was  the  and  dogmatic,  occasioned  by  a  passage  of  Chfls- 
flrst  phonetic  elucidation  of  the  Bosetta  stone,  remon,  in  lambliehue  de  MyeterOe  .^Sgyptiaeie 
He  explains  100  characters  of  ChampoUion  and  (1888);  Alphabeta  Genuina^  ix.  (IS40)  ;  a 
as  many  of  his  own,  but  without  much  philolo-  syllabaiy  sent  to  prominent  Egyptoloffists,  and 
gical  profondity.  Richard  Lepsius,  the  most  saga-  Grammatiea  JSgyptiaea  (Gk>tha,  1855) ;  on  the 
cious,  learned,  and  diligent  of  ChampoUionists,  ^^  Fable  of  Abydos,"  edited  by  Burton,  Cairo, 
employsthescmtiny  of  writing  as  an  efllcaclous  1827  (1846)  ;  I%eologi»ehen  Sehriften  der  ah 
means  of  scrutinizing  languages.  He  has  pub-  ten  Aegypter  naek  dem  Turiner  Papyrue  eum 
lished  Lettre  d  Boe^ini  eur  Valphahet  hihfh  ereten  Male  iibereetet  (1855),  Ac.  Seyffarth 
glyphdoue  (Paris,  1887) ;  Bae  Todienhueh  der  has  repeatedly  altered  his  views,  and  has  put 
aUen  Aegypter  naehdefnhieroglyphieehenPe^'  forth  many  theories,  as  for  instance  that  the 
rut  euTVcrtn  (arranged  by  Seyfflurth,  and  wrong-  demotic  sWle  was  originidly  like  the  Phceni- 
ly  called  rituel  finhaire  by  ChampoUion) ;  cian,  and  tnat  the  hieroglyphics  were  but  caUi- 
Aunoahl  dgyptieeher  Urhunden  (Leipsic,  1842),  graphic  modifications  of  the  hieratic.  He  has 
after  his  return  from  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  taught  that  all  hieroglyphics  are  phonetic,  both 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Prus-  fdphabetio  and  syllabic;  ^at  the  ancient  form 
siain  1842;  Benhmdler  oueAegypten  und  AMi-  ofti^e  Copdc  was  their  language,  whereas  Cham- 
opien  (1842-'5),  andBritfe  rBerlm,  1852) ;  UOer  poUion  insists  on  the  modem  Coptic.  He  also 
eiw  hteroglyphieehe Intehf\ftaimTempel  eu Bi-  claims thedoctrineofhomongenei^ of aasonane^ 
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andof  i^ilabiamasliiflOWD.    Dr.  Max  A.  Uhle-  vas  the  last  period  of  beantifol  hieroglyph- 

mann  foands  a  system  on  Seyffarth's  principles,  ies ;  it  was  followed  by  demotic  bilingoals  f  an- 

with  whom  he  disagrees  in  some  things,  and  has  oient  and  demotic,  or  MnT  8HAI,  language  (of) 

written  a  great  nnmber  of  ezegetioal  and  oontro-  books),  for  daily  nse  in  contracts  and  sales,  as 

venial  works.   He  nses  the  Hebrew  in  the  inter-  fonnd  at  Thebes.    Manetho  (Jfa-n-7%^t^  given 

pretation  of  certain  cases,  where  no  Coptic  equiv-  by  Thoth,  280  B.  C. ),  a  learned  priest  of  Seben- 

alent  can  be  found.    The  most  recent  Ohampol«  nytos,  calls  the  ancient  letters  Upcypa^uuu  The 

lionist,  who  also  especially  treats  of  the  demotic  demotic,  SCHI  ReM  eN  Eelfi  (writing  men  of 

atyle  (after  the  few  hints  by  DeSacy,Akerb]ad.  Egypt)  was  in  nse  before  Herodotus  visited 

Toung,  and  Spohn),  is  Henry  Bmgsch,  a  pupil  E^t,  as  eurly  as  665,  during  the  reign  of 

of  Fassalacqna,  ana  a  voluminous  writer.    He  Psammetichus,  and  lasted  down  to  A.  D.  800. 

has  explainMl  more  than  100  new  demotio  char-  The  Coptic  commenced  taking  its  place  as  early 

actera,  and  made  many  other  discoveries. —  aa  the  Ptolemies.     (See  Coftio  Lanouaox.) 

Ohampollion  distributes  -the  hieroglyphics  into  Letronne  (1861)  separates  the  demotic  from  the 

8  classes :  1,  the  mimetic  or  figurative,  exprese-  Coptic  at  the  close  of  the  4th  century ;  but  Le» 

ing  objects  by  their  images;  8,  the  tropic,  of  4  nonnant  and  J.  H.  Vincent  prove  their  coexist- 

kinds,  expressing  objects,  a,  by  synecdoche,  a  ence  for  almost  two  centuries.   Sprunfffrom  the 

part  for  the  whole  figure;  5,  by  metonymy,  hieratic,  the  enchorial  (demotic)  nromPsammet* 

cause  and  eflTect  mutually,  as  eye  for  sight,  star*  iohns  to  the  Ptolemies  (666--806^  is  found  in 

ry  sky  for  night;  e,  by  metaphor,  as  bee  for  contracts  which  are  now  in  Tunn.     Its  later 

king,  lion  Ibr  superiority ;  d^  by  enigma,  as  os-  monuments  in  the  most  elegant  form,  under  the 

tri<m  feather  for  Justice,  palm  twig  for  year ;  8,  Romans,  are  at  Leyden,  in  Gnostic  papyri  with 

the  phonetic,  of  more  fSreouent  occurrence  than  Greek  bistween  the  lines.    Ideograms  are  found 

the  others.    Lepsius  establi^es  four  classes :  1,  in  both  the  hieratic  and  demotic  styles.    Sculp- 

ideograms,  subdivided  into  figurative  and  sym-  tured  or  painted  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  distin- 

bolic  or  tropic ;  2,  phonofframs,  either  alphabetic  gnished  from  linear  ones,  which  are  their  abbre- 

or  more  amplified  (with  syllables)  under  the  viation.    The  original  figurative  hieroglyphics 

Romans ;  8,  intermediary  (mixed)  or  c<»dition*  lack  that  elegance  which  is  admired  in  the  monu- 

al  phonogruoa,  that  is,  ideograms  that  became  meats  of  Thebes.    It  would  ne  vertheless  be  vain 

phonetic  in  obtain  words,  either  initial  or  in  to  search  among  them  for  traces  of  the  in&ncj 

the  second  place ;  4,  determinatives,  indnding  of  writing,  as  most  edifices  in  Egypt  belong  to 

not  only  those  of  Champollion,  but  also  his  gram-  a  period  of  restoration  in  arts  and  civilization, 

matical  signs  which  are  not  phonetic,  as  11  to  de-  which  had  been  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of 

note  the  dual.  111  the  plural,  dec.    To  these  dis-  barbarians  (2000  B.  C).    Before  that  invasion 

tinctions  he  adds  seven  sources  of  information:  the  monuments  may  be  called  perfect;   their 

1,  additional  ^gns,  aa  the  image  of  writing  ma-  decadence,  begun  nnder  Sesostris,  continned 

terials  near  the  figure  of  the  scribe;  2,  bilingual  nnder  Sabaoo  (786)  and  the  Saltes  (677-526; 

inscriptions ;  8,  variants  in  different  copies  of  the  404-809),  and  advanced  under  tiie  Lagides  un- 

same  text ;  4,  correspondence  with  Coptic  words;  til  their  end  under  the  Romans.— Champollion 

5,  phonetic  com^ements  to  initial  ideograms,  as  arranges  all  hieroglyphics  under  the  following 
lyre  (N).  snake  (F),  and  mouth  (R),meaninffn^/7^  16  heads:  celestial  bodies,  man,  limbs  of  the 
good,  wnile  the  lyre  alone  is  the  symbol  of  good ;  human  body,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 

6,  many  phonograms  under  the  Romans  thi^  had  a  few  insects,  plants,  garments,  furniture  and 
been  ideojg^rams  under  the  Pharaohs ;  7,  observa-  arms,  vessels,  tools,  buimings,  geometric  figures, 
tions  in  Diodorus,  Plutarch  ^thus,  that  trt^  eye,  and  monsters;  they  amount  to  480  in  Bunsen, 
witii  sceptre  denoted  Osins;  properly,  He9^  but  reach  almost  900  if  all  variations  be  indud- 
throne,  +iri,  eye),  Clement,  Eusebius,  dbo.  The  ed.  They  are  found  in  relief  or  carved  outlinea, 
hieratic  and  demotic  writing  differ  less  from  each  or  in  relief  on  a  depressed  ground,  each  one 
other  than  do  the  respective  idioms.  Of  the  colored.  Hieroglyphic  texts  are  also  traced  in 
old  language  we  find  some  words  peserved  in  black  or  in  red  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  a 
various  authors;  for  instance,  in  Pliny :  alaba^'  smaller  scale  on  the  covers  of  mummy  casea, 
PntUyftom  (itrwatih^  stone-white;  gMi^iaro^  stelas,  ^  Threesortsof  monumental  writing 
ifior  (Nile) ;  mtm,  sorw,  a  plant ;  in  Plutarch :  were  used :  sculptured  without  color,  scnlpturea 
aptv6nsy  amentL  infernal  region ;  Memphis,  mat^  and  painted,  or  dengned  with  color  and  painted. 
fH^  goods  (of)  port;  trtupti^  sAoirt,  festival;  The  colors  of  the  dmer^it  objects  were  regulat- 
Xiy/uo,  CAami  Egypt;  in  GHement:  afrntdo-  ed  by  rules.  Linear  hieroglyphics  were  abbre- 
Miimu,  erpe-nwetf  servant  (of)  temple ;  in  Hora-  viations  of  the  original  natural  ima^fes,  a  sort  of 
poUo:  (oi^  J^■aA0, soul ;  haieth^  bait^  hawk;  ith^  skeletons.  Prom  the  re-abbreviation  of  these 
het^  heart;  Ifoun^  nun  (abyss),  Nile ;  Sdihts,  Si*  arose  the  hieratic  or  priestiy  writing,  a  sort  of 
rius  (dog  star);  in  Herodotus:  /Sb/xr,  hari,  ship;  short  hand  for  recoiling  events,  scientific  and 
iGoXairipiff,  garment;  inp9»ius,pi-rami^  the  man;  other  data;  and  this  method  consisted  of  sev- 
yafi'inu,  fhenmiekf  the  crocodile;  in  Josephus:  eral  varieties,  distinguished  by  greater  or  less 
««c<r«9,  fang-shepherd,  Ao.  This  ancient  Ian-  rimilarity  to  the  prototype.  Both  full  and  linear 
guage  flouriuied  for  2,000  years.  There  are  few  hieroglyphics  were  disposed  in  several  manners : 
Btela^  or  monumental  stones,  in  both  dialects,  and  in  vertical  oolunms  aownward,  in  horizontal 
thehieratio taohygraphy  arose  later.  The  Saidio  lines,  and  in  both,  directions,  either  fh>m  right 
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to  left  or  ^iee  tena;  in  every  case  always  BXidarmOtmschoirf);  1  for  I,  two  reed  leaves : 
obserriiig  the  law  of  tastefal  8ymmeti7  in  the  8  for  U,  ciiicken,  oonvolnte  line  (also  for  F),  ana 
oollocation  of  one  figore  alone  or  two  or  three  a  sort  of  noose;  1  for  B,  foot;  1  for  P,  square ; 
figores  together,  so  as  to  fill  the  lines.  Hieratio  1  for  F,  snake ;  8  for  K,  anadrant,  basket  (hot), 
writing  ran  always  from  right  to  left.  In  some  and  knee  {h&) ;  2  for  GH  gnttnral,  sieve  and 
faneral  manuscripts  we  find  hieroglyphics  and  lotns;  2  for  H,  chain  and  house  plan ;  8  for  T, 
hieratics  both  used.  Anaglyphs  (encravings)  semicircle,  hand  (toQ,  girdle,  d^ ;  8  for  8,  nphon 
were  engraved  or  raised  figures  symbolic  of  as-  (or  back  of  a  throne),  bolt,  and  goose ;  2  for 
tronomical  and  probably  also  of  other  objects.  SOH^  garden,  and  parallelogram  with  line  with- 
The  svmbols  used  in  chemistry  are  also  of  in ;  4  for  M,  owl  (mulc^  shuttle,  sickle,  and 
Egyptian  origin. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  parallelogram  with  protruding  horizontal  lines; 
various  opinions  relative  to  the  language  of  the  8  for  N,  wave-line  (Nun^  Nile),  nm  Q»iOt  voA 
hieroglypnics,  and  we  shall  now  add  a  few  ob-  red  (teKher)  or  lower  crown ;  2  for  R  and  L, 
servations  on  the  same  subject  Quatrem^re  mouth  (re)  and  lioness  (laboi^  Coptic) ;  beside 
demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  Mut  of  18  more  for  Coptic  hissing  sounds.  As  regards 
Chem.  Lepsius,  insisting  on  the  original  identity  the  vowels  «,  o,  and  even  a,  «,  t^  they  were 
oftii«  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  Semitic  and  Cop*  mostly  omitted,  so  that  amb^^lty  of  meaning 
tic  fomiliea,  yet  allows  to  each  its  individuality,  could  only  be  avoided  by  the  sense  of  the  con* 
Schwartze  declares  the  last  named  to  be  anid-  text ;  thus  NB  signifies  lord  (n^),  or  gold  (nuh), 
ogouB  to  the  Semitic  by  its  grammar,  and  to  the  ■  T  final  denotes  the  feminine  gender ;  thus :  SN, 
Aryan  by  its  roots.  Benfey  divides  the  Semitic  brother,  SITT,  sister ;  81,  son,  SIT,  daughter,  &c. 
family  into  two  branches,  separated  by  the  isih-  Brugsch  tries  to  make  out  25  consonants  ^8 
mus  of  Suez,  viz.,  the  Asiatic  and  the  AfHcan,  more  than  in  the  Coptic),  by  the  aid  of  Semitic 
adding  to  the  Coptic  all  idioms  of  northern  Africa,  sounds.  In  his  demotic  scheme  he  rives  for  17 
Accoi^ing  to  Bunsen,  thcEgyptian  language  is  sounds  42  characters  (about  70  with  all  varie- 
a  pre-hiBtoric  deposit  of  Semitism,  whose  roots  ties) ;  for  a  7,  i  1,  «  8,  to  2,  c  (<f>)  1,  h  (p)2,m 
and  forms  are  only  explicable  by  Aryo-Semitic  2,  n  2,  2  1,  r  2,  »(z)  8,  t(d)Z,hS^h  (x)  4,  eh  8, 
elements  together.  Bou^  finds  that  the  Egyp-  <  2,  t(^)l.  To  these  he  adds  40  syllabic  signs 
tian  resembles  the  Semitic  in  proportion  to  its  for  85  syllables.  Compound  names  were  repre* 
antiquity.  Ewald  protests  against  this  Semite-  sented  by  the  image  of  the  object  with  a  syra- 
mania.  The  similarities  in  the  personal  pro-  bolic  character,  as  the  signs  for  house  and  truth, 
nouns,  in  many  vocables,  especially  numerals,  denoting  temple ;  or  by  a  phonogram  with  the 
in  the  agglutination  of  accessory  words,  in  the  image,  as  diow  with  &ce,  denoting  mirror ;  or 
assimilation  of  consonants,  and  in  the  instability  by  a  phonogram  with  a  symbol,  as  workman 
of  vowels,  can  be  explained  by  laws  of  logic  and  with  gold,  signifying  goldsmith ;  or  two  phono- 
by  mutual  intercourse  among  the  nations,  with-  grams.  Obrourity  of  sense  firom  the  omission 
out  recourse  totiie  theoiy  of  identity.  Egyptian  of  vowels  was  remedied  by  the  addition  of  de* 
civilization  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  terminative  signs.  These  were  images  or  sym« 
the  Semitio  nations;  the  physical  traits  of  the  hols  joined  with  phonetic  words,  and  were 
races  are  also  distinct  from  each  other.  But  either  generic  or  specific ;  thus  the  determina- 
the  method  of  sufiSzes  to  nouns  and  to  verbs  tive  of  names  of  animals  was  the  image  of  a 
is  also  of  Turanic  (Allophylic.  Tshudic,  &c.)  skin,  of  those  of  plants  a  leafj  te. — ^We  sub- 
character.  Chamitic  (Egyptio)  is,  therefore,  join  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  gram- 
the  most  proper  epithet  for  the  language  of  mar.  Article  :  P  (po^  pe^  pi)y  Greek  6\  7*,  ^ ; 
the  hieroglypnics,  which  may  be  conveniently  plural  J\r,  common  gender.  As  a  demonstra- 
grouped  with  the  non-Semitic  tongues  of  Abys-  tive  it  has  the  a4}oined  vowels  at  or  ei,  and 
nnia,  Nubia,  and  perhaM  with  the  ancient  Lib-  when  postpositive  en^  but  plural  AFU.  £z- 
yan  and  Kumidian  or  Berber.  Several  char-  amples :  Pa  PeTTi  SuTelVy  the  bow-bender 
acters  were  regularly  used  to  denote  ^e  same  (of  the)  king;  NaNeB'Uy  the  lords;  Tai  UNV^ 
sound,  and  are  called  homophonous,  many  of  this  hour;  elf  Mall  APU^  in  waters  these, 
them  for  the  purpose  of  artistic  symmetrv.  Demonstrative  with  relative :  Pfd  (f>^),  he 
Their  number  was  increased  during  the  rule  who ;  Tui^  she  who.  Other  pronouns :  eNTi 
of  the  Lagides  and  Romans;  LatopoBs  (Esneh)  (of  common  gender),  that  which;  JT,  other; 
was  thns  written  by  10  different  groups,  each  SA^  some ;  ^eB.  all,  he»  Example :  NeTeB 
of  which  contained  the  sign  of  city  with  the  NB,  HfeTeRT  JSteB  eNTi  eM  PeT,  gods  all. 
alphabetic  signs  SK.  The  ChampoUionists  con-  goddesses  all  that  in  heaven  (are).  Suffixes  of 
tend  that  figurative,  symbolic,  and  phonetic  persons :  1st  person,  -/;  2d  person,  - JT  maa- 
characters  occur  mixed  in  all  texts,  the  last  pre-  online,  -T  feminine ;  8d  person,  -F  masculine, 
dominating;  while  the  Seyfiarthists  contend  for  -8  feminine;  plural,  Ist,  -«J\r,  2d,  -TeN,  8d, 
pure  phonetism,  both  alphabetic  and  syllabic.  'SeUT,  making  possessives  with  the  preceding 
Bunsen  adds  120  symbolic  characters,  120  pho-  pronouns;  thus:  Pal^  Gr.  6  /lov,  Germ,  der 
nograms  of  all  ages,  72  syllabic  groups,  and  50  fneinige  ;  Tai  Sen,  ^  avr»v  (she  of  them).  Ex- 
mixed  groups,  to  the  above  460  iconic  ideo-  ample :  URoI,  Magyar  kirdly-om  (king-my) ; 
grams.  Of  Champolllon's  260  phonograms  of  UJtoE,  hirdly-od  (king-thy) ;  USoT  (queen- 
all  ages^  the  following  are  adopted  as  certahi,  thy),  &o.  So  also  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs  : 
viz. :  8  for  A,  eagle  (aeAom\  reed  leaf  (achi)^  ANCEI^  Latin  ciiM>,  Magyar  il^;  AN  OH* 
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eK,  ffifhii,  inaso.,  61^  -€T,  fern. ;  ANOH-eF,  SHeB  NTARA8H  (Daiins)  AUTCH  I  A  §£ 
maaCf  ^eS^  fem.,  ««9-tt,  &c.    Daalit/  was  noted  EeM—Ae  wMiitoi  -it  reg-  (regis)  vtrittsque 
by  doubling  the  character,  or  by  two  strokes ;  (regionis)  JDaritu  sempitemv9  (Jubet  me  ire)  in 
plnrality  by  trebling  it,  or  by  three  strokes.  Per-  j^^fyptum.  JEUirMeN'TeB-^^Soleertatormundi. 
aonal  pronouns:  ANoK,  I;  ANoN,  we;  enN-  UBaS  SoB  MU-MU-SoL   SHe  NoFR  TeJif 
Tbifc,  inaso.,  A^T!!,  fero.,  tfaon;  0i^JV»T0iir,yon;  JTo-PTb. — Regnane  potens  magnm-fcimm   qui 
eNTuF,  he,  eNTvk,  she;  eNTeSelf^  they.  Oom-  heavit  (regionem)  Ai  Oy  PTao  (land  of  Fht&,  or 
parative  and  snperlatiTe  were  denoted  by  repe-  beoaose  6  Atyimrot^  the  Nile,  in  Homer  is  Ai' 
tition  of  the  name,  or  by  e^,  the  sign  of  the  sH^pe^t&sh,  makes-fertile-the-land).  —  The  ad- 
genitive,  or  by  effoTe,  more  than. — ^The  nu-  vantages  reenlting  from  the  study  of  the  £gyp- 
meral  characters  were  only  five,  capable  of  indi-  turn  graphic  methods  are  so  nnmerons  and  im- 
eating  all  numbers,  to  wit :  a  line  or  post  {Uot)^  portant  for  glossology,  chronology,  geography, 
1 ;  a  sign  like  a  horse  shoe  turned  downward  ethnology,  for  history  in  general  and  especially 
(MeTy,  10 ;  a  convolute  line,  like  the  letter  IT  that  of  useful  and  liberal  arts,  that  it  would 
ix  F  {HaT%),  100;  lotus  (letter  CH,  Coptic  mho^  take  us  beyond  our  present  limits  to  expound 
or  seAa),  1,000 ;  finger  {TeBa)^  10,000.    Frao-  them  in  detail.    Indeed,  the  wonderful  monu> 
tions  were  indicated  as  with  us,  only  that  the  mentsof  the  most  ancient  a^  of  human  activity 
line  between  the  numerator  and  the  denomina-  would  be  mute  or  unintelligible  witnesses,  with- 
tor  was  represented  by  the  sign  of  month  {Bs^  out  the  interpretation  of  their  epigraphs.    All 
which  signifies  also  part,  separated). — Of  verbs^  notices  of  ancient  writers  concerning  Egypt 
there  were  five  auxiliaries,  viz. :  1,  Pa  (also  an  would  but  bewilder  us,  unless  we  possessed  a 
article),  as  in  Pa  eM  SeBIT  UBeSGH  (Latin,  Lydian  stone  in  the  pyramids  and  obelisksi 
Sunt  ex  granie  aUns  ;  that  is,  panes) ;  iy  AD"  whereby  to  prove  their  veracity.    Herodotus 
^ook) :  isAV  TUKMA'Ty  is  voice- thy  truth-  would  yet  be  considered  a  liar,  had  his  truthful- 
she  ;  8,  ui£j^tin,  Or^ior)  is,  are  :  AM  Meffl  ness  not  been  attested,  by  the  voice  given  out 
II  eM  AFeFy  are  plumes  two  on  head-his ;  4,  by  lifeless  stones.    The  lists  of  the  Pharaohs  in 
ITNtiy  to  exist ;  6,  IBIy  to  do,  to  make  (of  later  the  relics  of  Manetho  would  also  be  worse  than 
times).    The  negative  I^e  was  represented  by  useless,  unless  they  stood  corroborated  and  in 
two  repelling  arms,  sometimes  witii  a  sparrow  some  instances  corrected  by  a  comparison  with 
on  his  back  under  them,  thus  :  NeSuTeNeN  indubitable  synchronic  records  beyond  the  reach 
KeMi  IBISAy  no  king  of  Egyp^  ^id  so.    The  of  perversion  or  interpolation.    We  thus  poa- 
present  tense  (as  above)  sometimes  had  -Eu  in-  sess  the  most  trustworthy  data,  by  which  not 
sorted  when  used  as  imperfect^  or  aorist.    The  only  what  concerns  iE^gypt,  but  also  the  history 
oharacteristic  of  the  preterite  is  eN'.    The  fh-  of  the   Phoenicians,   Assyrians,   Babyloniana, 
ture  is  preceded  by  the  conjunction  A  U^  thus :  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  Persians,  is  either  re- 
A  U-A'k  IBIy  is  I  to(ward)  do  (analogous  to  the  vealed,  or  illustrated  or  disproved  in  many  of 
Italian  sano  per/are^  I  am  about'  to  do),  ifec. ;  its  hitherto  received  particulars.     The  very 
the  optative  by  MAI;  the  imperative  by  MA  ;  methods  of  historic  exegesis  have  undergone 
the  infinitive  by  eB  or  other  particles.    The  an  essential  alteration,  in  consequence  of  our 
active  participle  has  elfT  (he  who)  prefixed,  or  having  obtained  a  certain  material  basis  where- 
'Ta  suffixed ;   the  passive  voice,  -uT  or  Tu,  on  to  rear  a  temple  of  truth,  against  whidi 
In  inscriptions  the  sole  theme  of  the  verb  per-  neither  prejudice,  pedantry,  nor  designed  mis- 
forms  all  functions  of  oonjugational  accidents,  representation  can  prevail. — See  De  Belestat, 
(See  Ohinbsx  Lakouaqz.) — ^The  prepositions  IHscours  sur  Us  hieroglyphes  J6gpptiens  (Paris, 
are :  elf,  sign  of  genitive  and  ablative,  also  1588) ;  Rossi,  Mores  JSgyptiaea  (Home,  1808), 
through,  by;  HeM^  in  (place);  eM^  in,  from, by  an  excellent  work  on  the  Egyptian  language; 
means  o^  to,  dec ;  eB^  dative,  toward,  for ;  Pe  J.  Burton,  Fxcerpta  Hieroglyphica  (fol.,  CairO| 
(heaven),  upon,  up,  on  ;   EBa  (face,    Latin  1825-^8) ;  Robiano,  6tudes  sur  Vicriture  Mero^ 
eorom),  on,  to,  with  infinitive ;  ^^  (box,  stool),  gVypMque  et  la  langtu  dee  ^gyptiens  (Parisi 
under,  Lat.  apudy  &o, ;  CEaB,  toward,  till,  1834^ ;    IJngarelli,   Interpretatio    Oheliscorum 
near ;  8CHA  (measure),  according,  command ;  Urbis  Bomm  (1842) ;    Letronne,    Becueil  de$ 
J7iV!ii,  with,  against  ;J£i,  instead  of.  Ooropound  inscriptions  Qrecques  et  Laiines  de  PjSgypte 
prepositions  are  found,  as  eJf  EBa  Eely  Lat.  (1842) ;  Benfey,    Verhaltniss  der  Agyptiseken 
coram  corde  (in  presence  of  the  heart,  in  con-  Sprache  eu  der  Semitisehen  ^Leipsic,  1844);  De 
science) ;  they  are  also  found  with  the  personal  Saulcy,  Analyse grammatieaie  du  textedSmotigus 
suffixes,  thus :  eB  Ma-K,  to  stead-thy  (to  thee),  de  la  pierre  de^  Mosette  (1845) ;  Boug6,  Mbnoire 
^to.    Adverbs  and  conjunctions  from  preposi-  sur  V  inscription  du  tombeau  d'AhmeSy  ehtf  de9 
tions :  Ma,  here ;  eB  EBa  POy  upward ;  eM  nautonniers  (1851) ;  Leeroans,  Birch,  Senkow- 
EBa  Psy  downward ;  eB  EeT  \to  heart),  be-  sky,  Hawkins,  Belmore,  Prisse  d'Avennes,  Dun- 
fore,  ^. ;  iSePy  time,  times;  EeBy  KeBy  Kly  bar.  Heath,  and  others,  on  papyri  and  other 
also,  and;  J^  then,  as;  GEeBy  since;  EAU  monuments;  Sir  G.  WiUcinson,  jfiTa^ma  JETi^rc^ 
NeB  (Lat.  die  omni)y  every  day ;  SIFy  yester-  glyphieay  and  many  other  works ;  M.  Uhlemann, 
day,  ico.    The  following  are  examples  of  the  Eandbuch  der  gesammten  dgyptischen  Alter* 
syntax  :    ABNeF  MeMeNN-U-F  eK  AT-F  thumsJcuTide  (Uv^\i!^  185*0;  H.Brug8ch,  Gram- 
AMeN'BA — ^Lat  Erex-it  adifie-ia-^ua  (Juse)  -»  tnaire  demoUque^  and  Oeographie  des  Aegyp- 
patr-.    AmenBa  A  U  EA  JNAHf  elf  SuTelf-  tensy  &c. 
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HIERONYHUS.  See  Jkboms.  of  which  he  nltimatelj  diecL  He  wrote  <'  New 
HIEROPHANT  (6r.  {r/M^omjr,  from  icpof,  England's  Plantetions,  or  a  Short  and  Trae 
sacred,  and  ^oim*,  to  make  known),  the  presid-  Description  of  the  Oommodities  and  Discommo- 
ing  priest  in  the  Mensinian  masteries,  who  con-  dities  of  the  Oouitry"  (4to.,  London,  1680), 
dacted  the  ceremonies  of  initiation.  He  conld  and  an  acoonnt  of  his  voyage,  which  is  presenred 
he  diosen  only  fh>m  the  family  of  the  Eamol-  in  Hntchinson's  collection  of  papers.— -Johh; 
pida,*  whose  ancestor  Enmolpns  was  regarded  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  Claybrook,  Eng- 
as  the  founder  of  the  mysteries.  His  body  most  land,  Ang.  6, 1616,  died  in  Salem  Mass.,  Deci 
be  without  ddfect,  his  voice  sweet  and  sonorons,  9^  1708.  He  emigrated  to  New  England  with 
and  his  life  without  reproach.  If  he  married,  his  father,  adopted  the  pr^eesion  of  a  preacher, 
he  thereby  renounced  the  sacred  office.  A  dia-  and  for  many  years  was  settled  over  a  congre* 
dem  adorned  his  brow,  his  hair  hungdojrn  over  gation  at  Guilford,  Conn.  In  1660  he  was  or* 
his  shoulders,  and  in  the  mysteries  he  represent-  dained  fjastor  of  the  first  church  in  Salem,  of 
ed  the  creator  of  the  world  with  mystical  sym-  which  his  father  had  been  teacher,  and  where 
bols.  He  preserved  and  transmitted  the  secret  he  remained  until  the  dose  of  his  life,  at  which 
and  unwritten  knowledge  which  was  the  object  time  he  had  been  72  years  in  the  ministry.  He 
of  the  institution.  In  tiie  last  ages  of  paganism  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Quakers,  although 
the  hierophante  seem  to  have  become  thEinma-  he  subsequently  regretted  the  warmth  of  bis 
turgi  and  msgicians.  zeal;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings 
HI6GIN80N,  Frakci%  an  English  dergy-  respecting  the  witchorut  delusion  in  1692.  He 
man,  and  the  first  teacher  of  Salem,  Mass.,  bom  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons 
in  1587,  died  in  Salem,  Aug.  6,  1630.  He  was  and  miscellanies,  induding  the  "  Attestetion'*  to 
educated  at  Oambridge,  England,  and  snbse*  Cotton  Mather's  MaanaUa^  prefixed  to  that 
quently  became  rector  of  a  parish  in  Leicester,  woric  (1^97),  which  haa  been  highly  praised 
Becoming  ^gradually  a  nonconformist,  he  was  for  ito  doquence.  He  was  greatiy  venerated  in 
deprived  of  his  benefice,  and  was  employed  New  England,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
among  his  former  parishioners  as  a  lecturer,  of  Cotton  Mather  preserved  his  intoUectual  fee- 
While  apprehending  an  interruption  in  these  ulties  unimpiured  to  the  dose  of  his  long  life, 
duties  in  the  shape  of  a  summons  to  appear  be-  HIGH  SEAS,  an  ancient  law  term,  the  origin 
fore  the  high  commission  court,  he  received  an  of  which  is  not  certainly  known.  The  prob- 
invltation  from  the  Massachusetts  company  to  able  derivation  is  from  ma/re  altwnL  the  word 
prooeed  to  their  colony,  which  he  accepted,  altum  meaning  deep  as  well  as  hign.  It  was 
He  embarked  early  in  May,  1629,  and  it  is  re-  applied  to  the  sea  in  the  sense  of  deeo ;  but  ite 
lated  by  Cotton  Mather  tiiat  as  the  ship  was  more  common  meaning  being  high,  tne  phrase 
passing  Land^s  End,  he  called  the  passengers  was  translated  ^^  high  seas."  It  is  adopted  here, 
abou#him  and  exdaimed :  ^*  We  will  not  say,  and  in  frequent  use  in  the  laws  of  the  United 
as  the  Separatisto  were  wont  to  say  at  their  Stetes.  Ite  exact  meaning  is  not  quite  certain, 
leaving  of  England,  ^  Farewell,  Babylon ;  fare-  even  in  those  laws.  Story  says  it  means  there,  or 
wdL  Rome  I'  but  we  will  say.  Farewell,  dear  at  least  in  one  of  them,  all  the  ocean  waters  oe* 
England  I  farewell  the  church  of  God  in  Eng-  yond  low  water  mark.  But  out  of  those  stet- 
land,  and  all  the  Christian  friends  there.  We  utes,  and  for  some  purposes  in  them,  it  has  been 
do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatistsi  supposed  that  the  word  means  <mly  tiie  ocean 
though  we  cannot  but  separate  from  the  cor«  waters,  ontade  of  any  y^uMf  terr^.  In  this  case 
ruptions  of  it.  But  we  go  to  practise  the  posi*  it  would  not  include  bays  or  estuaries  between 
tive  part  of  church  reformation,  and  propagate  headlands.  But  here  also  it  is  difficult  to  say 
the  gospd  in  America."  He  arrived  at  Sfdem  what  projection  of  the  headlands,  or  what  near- 
June  29,  and  on  July  20  was  chosen  teacher  ness  to  each  other,  is  necessary  to  make  a  mors 
of  the  congregation  established  there,  Samuel  elaurum  and  shut  out  the  induded  waters  from 
Skelton,  his  companion  on  the  voyage,  being  the  fnare  aUumy  or  the  high  seas.  It  has  been 
chosen  pastor.  Each  of  them  consecrated  the  suggested,  and  by  writers  of  authority,  that  they 
other  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  assisted  by  must  be  so  near  each  other,  that  a  person  stand- 
several  of  the  gravest  men.  Subsequently  Hig^  ing  upon  one  can  distinguish  the  features  of  a 
ginson  drew  up  "a  confession  of  faith  and  man  standing  on  the  other,  suffidentiy  to  reoog- 
church  covenant  according  to  Scripture,"  which  nice  him  if  he  knows  him.  It  has  also  beeii 
on  Aug.  6  was  assented  to  by  80  persons,  who  recentiy  held  in  Massadmsette  (Dec  1869),  in  a 
associated  themselves  as  a  diurch.  On  this  esse  of  much  pubUc  interest,  that  water  indud- 
occasioo,  says  Palfrey,  '^  the  ministers^  whose  ed  between  projecting  headlands  is  not  within 
dedication  to  the  sacred  office  had  appeared  in-  the  bod v  of  a  county,  unless  they  are  so  near 
complete  till  it  was  made  by  a  church  oonsti-  each  other  that  a  person  standing  on  one  may 
tuted  by  mutual  covenant,  were  ordained  to  not  only  recogni£e  a  man  on  the  other,  but 
their  several  offices  by  the  imposition  of  the  discern  what  he  is  doing.  But  neither  of  these 
hands  of  some  of  the  brethren  appointed  by  the  can  be  conridered  as  a  settied  rule, 
church."  Higginson  continued  to  discharge  HIGHLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya«  bound* 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  the  succeeding  year,  ed  N.  W.  by  the  principal  ridge  of  the  AUegha- 
wben,  in  the  general  sickness  which  ravaged  ny  mountains,  and  8.  E.  by  the  Shenandoah, 
the  colony,  he  was  attacked  by  a  hectic  fever  range;  area,  425  sq.  m«;  pop.  in  1860,  4,227, . 
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of  wbom  864  were  slaves.  The  S.  branch  of  have  a  right  of  passage.  It  may  be  a  footpath, 
the  Potomac  and  some  of  the  bead  streams  of  a  bridle  path,  a  cart  way,  or  a  road  wide  enongh 
James  river  rise  within  its  limits.  The  smface  for  yehicles  of  any  kind  to  pass  each  other ;  and 
is  diversified,  bnt  consists  chiefly  of  table-land,  for  many  purposes  there  may  be  a  highway 
with  a  rich  soil.  It  is  ^ell  timbered,  and  af-  over  water,  whether  it  be  a  ranning  stream  or 
fords  excellentpastnrage.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  a  lake.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly 
some  parts.  The  productions  in  1850  were  54,-  known ;  bnt  a  simple  derivation  refers  it  (o  tiie 
241  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  22,456  of  wheat  time  when  all  public  roads  were  raised  aboTO 
84,644  of  oats,  26,662  lbs.  of  wool,  88,067  of  the  surrounding  fields,  by  the  addition  of  ma- 
butter,  and  6,854  tons  of  hay.  There  were  8  terials,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  dry 
grist  mills,  10  churches,  and  186  pupils  attend-  road-bed.  In  English  law  it  is  usually  called 
fug  academies  and  schools.  Value  of  real  es-  the  king^s  highway,  because  by  the  theory  of 
tate  in  1856,  $1,282,956.  Capital,  Monterey,  that  law  it  was  considered  as  having  been  ori- 
II..  A  S.  00.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Paint  and  Rat-  ginaily  given  by  him.  In  the  Unit^  States  a 
tlesnake  rivers ;  area,  555  sq.  m. :  pop.  in  1850,  highway  m^  exist  by  prescription,  or  by  the 
25,781.  Its  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven,  dedication  of  the  land  to  the  public  use  by  the 
and  its  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  owner,  which  may  be  expressed  or  implied  from 
were  1,578,967  bushels  of  Indian  com,  191,556  long  and  uninterrupted  use  by  the  public.  But 
of  wheat,  170,400  of  oats,  11,426  tons  of  hay,  as,  by  the  law  of  most  of  the  statos,  highways 
474,492  lbs.  of  butter,  and  88,920  of  wool,  must  be  kept  in  repair  by  the  public,  no  person 
Tliere  were  25  grist  mills,  29  saw  mills,  8  wool-  can  make  a  highway  over'  his  land  by  merely 
len  factories,  16  tanneries,  57  churches,  2  news-  opening  and  surrendering  it  for  that  purpose, 
paper  offices,  and  6,876  pupils  attending  public  unless  it  be  formally  accepted  by  those  having 
schools.  The  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  railroad  authority  to  do  so ;  although  this  also  may  be 
crosses  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  it  extends  implied  from  usage  and  lapse  of  time.  With  us, 
from  Hillsborough,  the  capital,  to  Blanchester.  nearly  all  highways  are  now  laid  out  by  the 

HIGHLi^^DS.  a  name  applied  to  the  N.  and  proper  officers ;  and  when  laid  out,  they  are 
N.  W.  districts  or  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  generally  either  countv  roads  or  town  roads, 
to  the  S.  and  S.  E.  parts,  which  are  called  the  The  public  have,  by  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
lowlands.  Their  exact  boundaries  are  unset-  main,  full  power  to  take  land  for  public  use, 
tied.  The  Grampian  hills  are  sometimes  taken  upon  making  compensation  to  the  owner.  But 
as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  the  public  can  take  only  what  it  needs ;  and  as 
natural  divisions ;  but,  regarded  as  the  country  it  needs  for  the  purpose  of  a  highway  only  the 
of  the  highland  dans,  the  highlands  include  right  of  passage,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  law,  the 
aU  the  S<K>ttish  territory  W.  and  N.  W.  of  an  right  of  way  (which  is  what  the  law  calls  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  mm  the  mouth  of  the  easement),  it  leaves  the  absolute  property%i  the 
Kaim  in  the  Moray  frith  nearly  S.  E.  to  a  land  to  the  original  owner.  Whatever  there- 
point  on  the  N.  Esk,  near  long.  8^  W.,  on  the  fore  be  paid  to  nim  by  way  of  compensation,  if 
S.  slope  of  the  Grampians,  and  thence  6.  W.  to  the  highway  be  discontinued  the  right  of  way 
Culross  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde.  They  is  lost,  and  the  land  is  now  in  the  huids  of  the 
Uius  comprehend  more  than  half  the  kingdom  owner,  free  from  the  easement.  It  is  now  the 
of  Scotland,  including  the  whole  of  the  counties  settled,  and  perhaps  the  universal  law  of  this 
of  Caithness,  Sutheriand,  Boss,  Cromarty,  In-  country,  that  the  abutters  upon  a  road,  by 
vemess,  and  Argyle,  parts  of  Nairn,  Elgin,  which  is  meant  those  who  own  to  it,  own  to 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  Forfar,  Perth,  Stirling,  and  the  middle  of  it,  subject  to  the  pubHc  right  of 
Dumbarton,  and  the  Hebrides.  Thev  are  re-  way.*  This  ownership  does  not  exist  if  the  grant 
markable  for  their  wild  and  beautifm  scenery  or  conveyance  to  the  abutter  expressly  and  dia- 
and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  inhabitants,  tinctly  limited  him  to  the  edge  of  the  road ; 
The  mountainous  tracts  S.  and  E.  of  the  Oijde  but  merely  bounding  a  piece  of  land  by  the 
are  sometimes  called  the  southern  highlands,  road  has  not  this  effect,  ror  by  the  road  there  is 
(See  Scotland.)  meant  the  middle  or  thread  of  the  road.    A 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honor  belonging  to  highway  may  be  discontinued  and  the  easement 

frinces.     It  was  formerly  g^ven  only  to  the  lost,  either  by  the  express  action  of  competent 

luropean  sovereigns,  the  emperor  of  Germany  authority,  or  by  a  complete  nonuser  for  a  suffi- 

alone  having  the  preeminent  title  of  miyesty.  cient  length  of  time.    As  the  public  are  bound 

The  latter  title  was  assumed  by  the  kings  of  to  keep  all  highways  In  good  repair  and  in  good 

Spain  from  the  time  of  Charles  Y.,  and  by  the  order,  they  are  answerable  in  law  for  all  dam- 

monarchs  of  England  from  the  time  of  Eliza-  ages  sustained  by  their  want  of  repair,  in  any 

beth.    The  princes  of  Italy  took  the  title  of  part  or  any  respect;  and  causing  an  obstruc- 

highness  in  1625,  and  were  soon  followed  by  tion,  or  permitting  one  to  remain,  is  the  same 

the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  the  other  princes  of  thing  as  a  want  of  repair.    In  many  states,  to 

Europe.    The  princes  and  princesses  of  an  im-  qmoken  the  diligence  of  those  whose  immedi- 

periat  line  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  im-  ate  dutv  it  is  to  see  to  the  good  order  of  the 

perial  highness,  and  those  of  a  royal  famUy  by  roads,  aouble  damages  are  given  by  statute  if 

that  of  royid  highness.  the  obstruction  or  dangerous  condition  of  the 

HIGHWAT,  a  place  over  which  the  pubUo  road  had  been  known  and  not  attended  to. 
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'HILAIREf  Gxohbot  Sadtt.   See  Gsoffbot  ed  into  promenades,  and  bna  4  IVoteetant  and 

St.  Hilaibb.  7  CaUiouc  churches,  a  convent  of  the  sisters  of 

HILARIOIT,  Sadtt,  founder  of  monaohism  in  mercy,  a  synagogue,  library,  museum,  10  hos- 

Paleetine,  born,  according  to  St.  Jerome,  near  pitals,  a  gymnasium,  9  schools,  orphan  and  la* 

€raza  about  291,  died  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  natic  asyhims,  an  establishment  for  deaf  mutes, 

871.    He  was  the  son  of  pagan  parents,  and  and  one  where  about  600  children  are  provided 

was  sent  by  them  to  Alexandria  to  be  educated,  with  education  and  occupation, 

where  at  the  age  of  IIS  he  became  a  Christian.  HILDBETH,  Riohabd,  an  American  author 

Betuming  to  Palestine  after  the  death  of  his  and  journalist,  bom  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  June 

parents,  he  embraced  monasticism,  gave  away  28, 1807.   His  father,  the  Bev.  Hosea  Hildreth, 

Bis  property,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of  remark-  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  de* 

able  austerity.    He  attracted  to  his  retreat  in  nomination.     Mr.  Hildreth  was  graduated  at 

the  Syrian  desert  crowds  of  visitors.    After  the  Harvard  college  in  1826.    While  studying  the 

death  of  St.  Anthony,  he  made  with  some  of  law  in  Newburyport  he  furnished  a  series  of 

his  monastic  brethren  a  pilgrimage  to  the  cell  contributions  to  a  magarineof  Boston  edited  by 

and  tomb  of  the  saint  in  Egypt.    To  escape  as  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale.    To  these  succeeded  other 

well  the  importunities  of  friends  as  the  perse-  articles  which  appeared  in  Willises  ^*  Boston  Map 

cution  of  foes,  he  sailed  for  Cyprus,  where  he  gazine"  and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham's  ^  New 

was  soon  discovered  and  joined  by  his  disciple  England  Magazine."    Having  entered  upon  the 

Hesychius.    Hence  he  passed  to  the  Dafinatiaa  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  he  abandoned  it  in 

coast,  and  finally  settled  in  Cyprus.    A  vast  July,  1832.  to  become  tiie  editor  of  the  '^  Boer 

number  of  miracles  are  ascribed  to  him.    His  ton  Atlas.*^    In  this  position  a  series  of  articles 

festival,  which  is  kept  on  Oct.  21,  was  celebrated  from  his  pen  in  1887,  relative  to  the  movement, 

as  early  as  the  6th  century.  then  not  generally  suspected,  for  the  separation 

HILABY,  a  pope  of  Biome,  successor  of  St  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  did  much  to  stimulate 

Leo  I.,  bom  in  Sardinia,  died  in  467.     From  the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  encountered  in 

the  beginning  of  his  priesthood  he  had  been  the  free  states.    In  the  autumn  of  1884  Mr. 

noted  for  his  zeal  for  the  fiuth  and  his  hostility  Hildreth  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  to 

to  heresy.    At  the  *' robber  council'*  of  Ephe-  the  South,  where  he  resided  about  a  year  and 

8U8,  in  449,  he  appeared  as  the  representative  a  half  on  a  plantation.    While  here,  his  anti- 

of  Leo,  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  church  davery  novel,  ^'Archv  Moore,"  was  written.  It 

against  the  theory  of  Eutyches.    He  was  chosen  was  republished  and  nivorably  received  in  £n^ 

to  the  Boman  see  in  461.    He  improved  the  land,  and  in  1862  an  enlarged  American  edition 

discipline  of  the  church;  confirmed  the  an»-  appeared  Under  the  title  of '*  The  White  Slave." 

thema  against  Nestorius  and  Eutyches ;  prohib-  In  1886   Mr.  Hildreth  translated  from   the 

ited  the  long-established  practice  of  bishops  French  of  Dnmont  Bentham's  *'  Theory  of  Le- 

nominating  their  successors ;  forbade  men  who  gislation"  (2  vols.  16mo.,  Boston,  1840).    His 

had  been  twice  married  or  who  had  married  next  publication  was  a  **"  History  of  Banks,"  an 

widows  to  receive  holy  orders ;  held  at  Bome  argument  for  the  system  of  free  banking  with 

in  465  a  council  for  reforms,  and  solemnly  rad-  security  to  bill-holders,  now  adopted  in  New 

fied  the  former  oeeumenical  councils.  York  and  several  other  states.    After  passing 

HILABY,  Saiitt,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  bom  in  the  winter  of  1887-'8  in  Washington  as  corre- 
Poitiers  about  the  be^nnuig  of  the  4th  century,  spondent  of  the  ^  Boston  Atlas,"  Mr.  Hildreth  re- 
died  there,  Nov.  1,  867,  or  according  to  other  sumed  hise^torial  post  as  an  ardent  advocate  of 
authorities  in  868.  He  was  probably  4he  child  Gen.  Harrison's  election  to  the  presidency,  and 
of  pagan  parents,  and  was  married  before  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  biogrq>hy  of  his  favorite  can- 
was  converted.  About  858  he  was  chosen  bishop  didate.  He  then  abandoned  journalism,  and  in 
of  his  native  city.  The  Arian  controversy  was  1840  published,  under  the  title  of  **  Despotism 
at  this  time  at  its  height,  and  Hilary  signalized  in  America,"  a  volume  on  the  political,  eoonom- 
himself  by  his  zeal  and  his  ingenuity  in  defence  leal,  and  social  aspects  of  slavery,  to  which  in 
of  the  ortiiodox  creed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  edition  of  1854  waa  appended  a  chapter  on 
he  was  exiled  to  Phrygia  by  the  emperor  Con-  the  "  Legal  Basis  of  Slavery."  His  oontrover- 
Btantius  n.,  who  was  an  Arian.  Here  he  em-  sial  pamphlets,  including  a  letter  to  Prof.  An- 
ployed  himself  in  writing  various  works,  the  drews  Norton  of  Cambridge  on  ^^  Miracles," 
chief  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  in  were  contributions  to  a  long  and  exciting  theo- 
12  books.  A  nearer  intimacy  with  the  Arians  logical  disonssion  in  Massachnsetta  A  residence 
softened  Hilary's  opposition,  and  at  one  time  of  three  years,  commencing  with  1840,  in  Dem- 
his  orthodoxy  was  suspected ;  but  he  was  able  eranL  British  Guiana,  stimi3ated  his  anti-slavery 
at  the  councu  of  Seleucia  to  vindicate  his  faith  activity ;  and,  as  the  editor  successively  of  two 
against  the  charge  of  Sabellianism.  After  6  newspapers  in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
years  of  exile,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  GauL  country,  he  eamestiy  advocated  the  system  of 

HILDEBBAND.    See  Gbbgobt  VIL  ftee  labor.    His  "  Theory  of  Morals"  (Boston, 

HILDESHEIM,  capital  of  a  Hanoverian  prov-  1844),  and  his  ''  Theory  of  Politics"  (New  Yoi^ 

inoe  of  the  same  name,  16  m.  by  rail  from  Han-  1858),  were  written  during  his  sojourn  in  Gui- 

over ;  pop.  16,800.    It  is  irregularly  built,  sur-  ana.    These  were  attempts  to  apply  rigorously 

nranded  wiUi  xifunparti  which  are  now  convert-  to  ethical  and  political  science  the  same  indue- 
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tive  method  of  inquiry  which  has  prored  80  8D0-  eraetBhire,  and  GIoacenteiBhire.     In  178S  he 

oeeaftil  in  other  soiences.  Mr.  Hilareth's  prinoi-  laid  the  first  stone  of  Surrey  chapel,  BlackMar** 

pal  work  is  his  *'  History  of  the  United  States*^  rood.  London,  and  for  50  years  he  was  the 

(6  vols.  8?o.,  New  York,  1840-*66).    This  nii«  chief  preacher  there  in  the  winter,  spending  the 

dertaking  he  had  projected  daring  his  life  in  snmmers  in  provincial  excursions.    He  travelled 

ooUege,  and  he  gave  to  it  many  years  of  tbor-  over  most  of  England  and  Wales,  and  visited 

oagh  deliberation  and  study.    The  period  cov-  Edinburgh  and  Ireland.    He  preached  always 

er&d  by  the  historian  extends  from  the  settle-  without  notes,  and  his  sermons  were  in  a  ool« 

ment  of  America  to  the  end  of  Monroe's  first  loquial,  familiar  strain,  abounding  in  anecdotesi 

presidential  term.    Mr.  Hildreth  has  also  pub-  and  sometimes  even  in  Jokes  and  puns.    He 

iished  a  historical  work  on  "Japan  as  It  Was  and  published  several  sermons  and  controversial 

Is"  (12mo.,  1855).  He  has  been  a  liberal  contrib-  tracts,  but  his  most  celebrated  work  is  hia 

utor  to  various  newspaoers  and  periodicals,  and  ^  Village  DialogneSj*'  first   published   in   the 

his  labors  in  editing  ana  writing  for  cyclopaadiaa  ''  Evangelical  l^gazme"  in  1801 ;  the  84th  edi* 

and  works  of  a  similar  character  would  alone  tion,  with  additions  and  corrections,  was  pub- 

g've  him  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  author,  lished  in  1824.    His  memoirs  were  written  by 

ne  specimen  of  these  fugitive  efforts  may  be  the  Bev.  Edward  Sidney  (London,  1844),  and 

seen  in  the  article  on  John  Hancock  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jones  (1846). 
in  the  "  Homes  of  American  Statesmen."    Of        HILL,  Rowland,  viscount,  nephew  of  the 

late  years  Mr.  Hildreth  has  been  a  member  of  preceding,  a   British  general,  born  in  Prees^ 

the  editorial  staff  of  the  '^  New  York  Tribune."  Shropshire,  Aug.  11,  1772,  died  at  Hardwicke 

HILL,  a  central  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  Grange,  near  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  10, 1842.    He 

the  Brazos  river,  and  drained  by  small  tributar  entered  the  army  at  the  ago  of  18,  served  at  the 

ries  of  that  stream ;  area  in  1858,  890  sq.  m.,  siege  of  Toulon  as  lude-de-oamp  to  8  successive 

since  which   time  its  boundaries  have  been  generals,  in  Egypt  in  command  of  the  90th 

changed;  pop.  in  1858,  2,866,  of  whom  508  regiment,  and  in  the  expedition  to  the  Weser, 

were  slaves.    It  consists  mostly  of  rolling  prai-  and  in  1808  arrived  in  the  Peninsula  with  the 

rie,  with  a  rich  black  soil,  but  poorly  watered  rank  of  nugor-general.    He  participated  in  the 

and  rather  thinly  timbered*    A  range  of  hills  memorable  advance  and  retreat  of  Sir  John 

S asses  near  its  E.  boundary.    It  produces  In-  Moore,  and  rendered  important  services  in  cov- 
ian  com,  wheat,  and  other  griuns,  and  good  ering  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  at 
pastnrage.    Formed   from  Navarro  and  EUia  Corunna  (1809).    Returning  to  the  Peninsula  in 
counties  in  1858.    Capital,  Hillsborough.  the  same  year,  he  served  throughout  the  war, 
HILL,  IsiJio,  an  American  journalist  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  1811, 
politician,  bom  in  Ashbumham,  Mass.,  April  6,  when  he  was  incapacitated  by  illness,  and  dis- 
1788,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  22,  tinguished  himself  particularly  at  Talavera,  Ar* 
1851.    In  1809  he  settled  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  royo  de  Molinos,  and  Almaraz.    His  services 
where  he. established  the  "  New  Hampshire  Pa-,  were  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
triot,"  of  which  he  was  the  sole  editor  for  many'  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  in  1814  as  Baron 
years.    He  served  in  the  senate  and  lower  honse  Hill  of  Almaraz  and  of  Hawkestone.   He  closed 
of  that  state,  and  in  1880  was  elected  to  the  a  brilliant  military  career  at  Waterloo,  where 
IT.  S.  senate,  where  he  remained  5  years.    In  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  allied  army.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Hamp-  1828  he  was  appointed  commander-in-diief  of 
shire,  and  oontinued  in  office  by  reelection  the  army,  a  position  he  occupied  with  universal 
three  terms.    During  the  latter  portion  of  his  approbation  until  1842,  when,  upon  resigning 
life  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  agricul-  office,  he  was  created  a  viscount.    Lord  HiU 
ture.    For  10  years  he  published  the  ^^  Earmer^s  possessed  almost  every  quality  of  a  great  corn- 
Monthly  Visitor,''  a  pericecal  that  attained  a  mander,  and  was  aptly  called  the  ^^  right  arm  of 
wide  circulation.  the  duke  of  Wellington,"  who  bore  frequent  tes- 
HILL,  Rowland,  an  English  clergyman,  bom  timony  to  his  stratigetic  skill  and  high  military 
at  Hawlcestone,  near  Shrewsbury,  At:^;.  12, 1744,  capacity.    His  personal  qualities  gained  him  the 
died  April  11, 1888.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  honorable  title  of  the  '^  soldier's  mend ;"  and  his 
and  Cambridge.    He  early  conceived  a  predi-  humanity,  impartiality,  and  core  for  the  comfort 
lection  for  the  views  of  the  Methodists,  and  of  his  men,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  perfect 
while  at  Cambridge  used  to  preach  in  the  pris-  control,  rendered  him  perhaps  the  most  popular 
ons  and  private  houses.    The  influence  of  his  soldier  of  his  time  in  the  British  service, 
family,  however,  prevented  him  from  Joining       HILL,  Rowland,  anthor  of  the  cheap  postage 
the  Methodists,  and  he  soon  afterward  took  or-  system  in  Great  Britain,  bom  in  Kidderminster 
ders  in  the  church  of  England.  Whitefield's  rep-  in  Oct  1795.    He  showed  from  his  earliest  age 
utation  was  then  at  its  hdght,  and  during  his  a  great  fondness  for  figures,  which  was  subse- 
absence  from  his  chapel  HiU  frequently  filled  qnently  developed  in  the  study  of  mathematics, 
his  place.    When  Whitefield  died,  the  Method-  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  mathematical 
ists  looked  to  Hill  as  his  successor,  but  the  repug-  tutor  in  a  school  kept  by  his  father  and  in  private 
nance  which  his  family  entertained  for  the  new  families,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  devoted 
sect  induced  him  to  decline  their  offers.    For  12  himself  to  improving  the  system  of  school  in- 
years,  however,  he  preached  in  Wiltshire,  Som*  stmotioD  and  organization,  with  a  view  of  pre- 
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paring  Dqpils  more  thorougbljrforihe  duties  of  printer  of  the  *^Fredonian''  newspaper,  where 
active  life.  To  his  labors  in  this  field  the  so  he  remained  4  years.  He  then  entered  an 
called  *^  Hazlewood  svstem^'  of  instruction  is  apothecary's  shop,  after  a  year's  attendance  at 
partly  due.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  secre-  school,  and  served  in  it  8-^  years.  He  waa 
tary  to  the  South  Australian  commission,  in  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1843 ;  he  com* 
which  capacity  he  aided  in  founding  and  organ-  pleted  his  term  of  residence  at  the  divinity 
izing  the  colony  of  SouUi  Australia.  About  this  school  in  1845,  and  was  settled  at  Waltham 
time  the  defects  in  the  postal  arrangements  of  on  Christmas  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Hill  ia 
the  kingdom  began  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  a  Unitarian  of  the  Evangelical  school,  but  so  j 
in  1837,  aftier  an  extensive  pedestrian  tour  in  little  sectarian,  or  strictly  denominational,  that! 
the  lake  district,  during  which  the  evils  of  the  he  has  been  invited  to  deliver  the  address  be- 
qrstem  became  fully  apparent  to  him,  he  pub-  fore  the  society  of  Ohristian  inquiry  in  the 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  entitled  "Post  orthodox  college  of  Burlington.  He  has  been 
Office  Reform,  its  Importance  and  Practicabili-  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  and 
ty."  By  his  personal  exertions  he  succeeded  in  occasional  literature  of  the  day,  having  written 
1838  in  having  the  matter  referred  to  a  special  poems,  reviews,  translations,  and  essays  for  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  before  *^  Christian  Examiner,"  '*  Religious  Magazine," 
whom  he  underwent  a  long  and  harassing  ex-  ^^  Phonographic  Magazine,"  *^  North  Americam 
amination,  the  preparation  of  statistics  and  facts  Review,"  and  ^'Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  having 
for  which  involvea  much  time  and  labor.  In  published  sermons,  lectures,  and  addresses,  and 
Aug.  1888,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of  papers  in  the  '^  Proceedings  of  the  American  As- 
a  uniform  low  rate  of  postage  as  recommended  sociationfor  the  Advancement  of  Science."  He 
by  Mr.  Hill,  and  at  the  next  session  of  parlia-  has  also  written  most  of  the  mathematical  arti- 
ment  more  than  2,000  petitions  were  presented  des  for  this  cyclopssdia.  He  has  published  an 
in  its  favor.  In  July,  1889,  a  bill  to  enable  the  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,"  and  two 
treasury  to  carry  Mr.  HilPs  plan  into  effect  was  other  works,  entitled  "  Geometry  and  Faith," 
introduced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  "First  Lessons  in  Geometry."  It  is,  how- 
into  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  passed  ever,  in  his  investigations  in  curves  that  he  has 
by  a  majority  of  102 ;  and  on  Aug.  17  the  pro-  displayed  the  greatest  originalitY  and  fertility, 
ject  became  a  law.  A  temporary  office  under  He  has  added  to  the  number  of  known  curves, 
the  treasury  was  at  the  same  time  created  to  and  simplified  their  expression ;  and  by  overstep- 
enable  Mr.  Hill  to  inaugurate  his  plan,  and  on  ping  the  common  methods  of  using  coOrdinat^ 
Jan.  10, 1840,  the  uniform  penny  rate  came  into  uad  introducing  new  combinations,  he  has  vastly 
operation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  extended  the  field  of  research.  It  is  understood 
The  post  office  authorities  were,  however,  hos-  that  he  has  now  in  manuscript  a  work  on  curves 
tile  to  the  change,  and  Mr.  Hill  found  himself  of  great  valne  and  importance.  In  1859  hesno- 
without  adequate  support  from  the  existing  ceeded  the  late  Horace  Mann  in  the  presidency 
ministry  or  from  that  which  succeeded  it.  His  of  Antioch  college  at  Yellow  Springs^  Ohio, 
scheme,  though  only  partially  adopted,  worked  *  HILL,  Wiixiajc,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy- 
well;  during  the  commercial  depression  which  man,  born  in  Cumberland  co.,  Ya.,  March  8, 
followed  its  adoption,  the  post  office  revenue  1769,  died  in  Winchester,  Ya.,  Nov.  16,  1852. 
"went  on  increasing,  while  every  other  source  of  He  was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  college, 
national  income  proved  less  productive  than  was  one  of  the  first  converts  in  a  widely  ex- 
before.  He  was  nevertheless  dismissed  from  tended  revival  of  religion  in  1787,  was  grad- 
his  office  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Peel  uated  in  1788,  so^  b^an  the  study  of  theol- 
ministry.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ogy  under  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Smith,  the 
directors  of  the  Brighton  railway,  in  which  president  of  the  college,  and  was  licensed  to 
capacity  he  projected  several  useful  improve-  preach  in  1790.  Declining  a  pastorate,  he  la- 
ments. In  the  succeeding  year  a  subscription  bored  two  years  with  great  vigor  and  success  aa 
was  commenced  for  a  testimonial  to  express  the  a  misuonary  in  southern  Yirginia,  acquired  a 
popular  sense  of  the  benefit  his  labors  had  con-  high  reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,,  and  m  1799 
ferred  upon  the  country,  and  ultimately  £18,000  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  funeral  oration  at 
was  raised  and  presented  to  him.  Upon  the  Harper's  Ferry  in  commemoration  of  Washings 
return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he  was  ton.  In  1600  he  took  charge  of  the  Presby- 
appointed  secretary  to  the  postmaster-general,  terian  church  in  Winchester,  an  office  which  he 
holding  divided  authority  with  Col.  Maberly;  retained  till  1884.  Among  those  who  made 
and  8  years  later,  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  profession  of  religion  under  his  ministry  was 
to  the  audit  office  (April,  1854),  he  became  sole  the  revolutionary  officer,  Major-Generol  Mor- 
aecretary,  a  position  which  he  still  holds.  gan.  He  removed  from  Winchester  to  the 
HILL,  Thomas,  an  American  clergyman  and  Briery  Presbyterian  church  in  Prince  Edward 
mathematician,  bom  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  co.,  the  pastorate  of  which  he  exchanged  after 
Jan.  7,  1818.  His  father,  a  tanner  by  trade,  two  years  for  that  of  the  second  Presbyterian 
was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  superior  court  church  in  Alexandria,  pisqnalified  by  age  for 
of  common  pleas ;  both  of  his  parents  were  active  labor,  he  returned  in  1888  to  Winchester, 
English.  Mr.  Hill  was  left  an  orphan  at  10  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
years  of  age;  at  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tirement.    He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in 
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writing  a  history  of  tbe  Presbyterian  church  in  life  of  Oapt  John  Smith,  which  was  republished 

the  United  States,  only  a  part  of  which  was  pnb-  in  England  as  an  English  work,  ana  withont 

lisbed.    In  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  dl-  the  author^s  name.    For  some  time  he  was  one 

vision  of  that  church,  he  favored  the  new  school,  of  the  editors  of  the  '*  Jurist,''  and  a  contributor 

HELLA,  or  Hillah,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Tnr-  to  its  pages.    He  wrote  many  articles  in  the 

key,  in  the  eya^et  of  Bagdad,  on  both  sides  of  "^  New  England  Magazine"  while  it  was  edited 

the  Euphrates,  and  amid  the  ruins  of  Babylon ;  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  he  has  contributed  to 

pop.  about  10,000.    It  is  a  quiet,  peaceable  the  "Christian  Examiner"  and  the  "North 

place,  with  well  supplied  bazaars,  but  greatly  de-  American  Review."    For  several  years  he  has 

cayed  from  its  importance  under  the  Sassanide  been  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  "Boston 

shahs  and  the  caliphs,  when  it  was  also  remark-  Courier."  In  the  summer  of  1869  he  embarked 

able  for  one  of  the  most  flourishing  conmiunities  for  Europe  a  second  time,  and  returned  in  the 

of  the  Babylonian  Jews.  autumn,  having  travelled  in  England,  Holland, 

HILLARD,  Geoboe  Sttllman,  an  American  and  France.    DuriUi^  his  absence  he  wrote  a 
author  and  journalist,  born  in  Machias,  Me.,  series  of  letters  which  were  published  in  the 
Sept.  22, 1808.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  "  Boston  Courier."    Mr.  Hillard  has  served  the 
college  in  1828,  having  during  his  college  course  state  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
excelled  in  every  department  of  study,  but  be-  tives  and  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.    He 
ing  perhaps  most  distinguished  for  the  beauty  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  common  council 
of  his  Enelish  composition,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  for  6  months  its  pres- 
of  his  declamation.    In  his  senior  year  he  was  ident.    He  held  for  some  time  the  office  of  city 
one  of  the  editors  of  a  college  periodical  called  solicitor,  and  has  been  assiduously  occupied  in 
the  "  Harvard  Register."    For  some  time  after  the  labors  of  his  profession, 
taking  his  bachelor's  degree  he  was  a  teacher       HTTJ^ET^,  a  rabbi  and  president  (nasi)  of  the 
in  the  Round  Hill  school,  Northampton,  Mass.  sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem,  who  flourished  in  the 
He  next  entered  the  law  school  of  Harvard  latter  half  of  the  1st  century  B.  C.    He  is  dis« 
university,,  and  afterward  studied  in  the  office  tinguished  from  other  rabbis  of  the  same  name 
of  Charles  P.  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  by  the  surname  of  Hazzaken  (the  Elder).    He 
was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1888.    In  is  also  called  the  Babylonian  from  his  native 
1885  he  delivered  the  fourth  of  July  oration  country.    Admired  for  his  humanity,  mildness, 
before  the  municipal  authorities  of  that  city,  and  love  of  peace,  he  Is  also  celebrated  as  the 
In  1889  he  edited  the  ^  Poetical  Works"  of  reformer  and  great  propagatoc  of  the  study  of 
Spenser,  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  critical  introduc-  the  traditional  law.  the  results  of  which  were 
tion.    In  1840  he  published  a  translation  of  afterward  collected  under  the  title  of  Mishna 
Guizot*s  essay  on  the  *^  Character  and  Influence  by  one  of  his  descendants  and  successors  in  the 
of  Washington."    In  1848  he  was  selected  to  presidency  of  the  sanhedrim,  Rabbi  Jehudah 
deliver  the  annual  oration  before  the  Phi  Beta  the  Holy.    HUlel's  school  flourished  especially 
Kappa  society  at  Cambridge.   In  1846  he  deliv-.  during  Uie  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  rival 
«red  and  published  a  lecture  on  the  ^  Connection  school  being  that  of  the  austere  Shammay.  Be- 
between  Geography  and  History."  This  was  the  side  the  legal  decisions  of  Hillel,  various  sayings 
first  exhibition  in  the  United  States  of  the  prin-  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Mishna,  as  well  as 
ciples  of  comparative  physical  geography,  since  numerous  anecdotes  in  the  Oemara,  all  of  which 
unfolded  by  Mr.  Guyot  in  his  work  on  ^^  Earth  express  his  love  of  men,  as  well  as  of  study.    It 
and  Man."    In  1846  Mr.  Hillard  embarked  for  Is  he  who,  beinff  applied  to  by  a  pagan  for  in- 
Europe,  and  having  completA  his  tour,  returned  struotion  in  the  Mosaic  law.  replied :  " '  Do  not 
in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year  delivered  a  course  to  others  what  you  do  not  like  others  to  do  to 
of  12  lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute  in  yon,'  is  the  essence;   every  thing  else  is  but 
Boston.    In  1850  he  delivered  an  address  before  comment" — Another   Hillel,  who  flourished 
the  mercantile  library  association  of  Boston,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  4th  century,  was  the 
and  in  the  following  year  the  address  before  the  author  of  the  existing  Jewish  calendar. 
New  York  pilgrim  society.    In  1852  he  was        HILLEB,  Fsbdina^d,  a  German  composer 
invited  by  the  city  authorities  to  deliver  the  dis-  and  pianist,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  of 
course  on  Danid  Webster,  whose  death  had  Jewish  parents,  Oct  24,  1811.     At  the  age 
Just  taken  place.    In  1858  he  edited  the  *^Me-  of  10  he  made  his  appearance  in  public  as  a 
morial  of  Daniel  Webster"  for  the  city  of  Bos-  pianist,  and  soon  after  became  the  pupil  of 
ton.    In  the  same  year  he  published  his  ^*  Six  Hummel.    In  1829  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
Months   in  Italy"  (2  vols.  12mo.),  repeated  during  a  residence  of  7  years  he  acquired  a  con- 
editions  of  which  have  since  appeared  both  in  the  Bidenu)le  reputation  as  a  composer  and  pianist. 
United  States  and  England.    Mr.  Hillard  also  The  next  few  years  of  his  life  were  passed  al- 
wrote  a  memoir  of  the  late  James  Brown,  of  ternately  in  Italy  and  Germany,  where  he  pro- 
the  firm  of  Little  and  Brown,  Boston,  which  duced  his  operas  Bomilde,  Die  Zerstoruna  Jeru- 
was  printed  for  private  distribution.     Beside  salenu,  Der  Traum  in  der  Christnacnty  and 
these  works,  he  has  prepared  a  scries  of  school  Konradin,  der  UUU  Sohenstaufe.    In  1847  he 
readers,  and  in  1856  edited  a  selection  from  the  became  musical  director  at  DUsseldorf,  and  8 
writing  of  Walter  Savage  Landor.    He  con-  years  later  chapelmaster  at  Cologne,  where  he 
tributed  to  Sparks^s  '*  American  Biography"  a  founded  the  Rhenish  conservatory^    He  after- 
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▼ard  gave  conoerto  in  London  and  Paria^  hay-  til  1851,  when  he  dedined  being  again  a  candi- 

ing  directed  the  Italian  opera  in  the  latter  oitj  date.    His  first  speech  in  congress  was  in  favor 

daring  the  season  of  1851-^2,  and  produced  there  of  giving  notice  to  England  of  onr  wish  to  die- 

a  symphony  entitled  M  muss  doeh  FruMing  oontinne  the  Joint  oocnpancy  of  Oregon.     In 

^Derden,    His  works  are  numerous,  and  embrace  1846  he  voted  for  the  ad  valorem  tari^  separat- 

a  wide  range.    He  ranks  among  the  first  living  ing  on  that  question  from  the  great  body  of  his 

pianoforte  composers.  whig  friends.    In  common  with  the  other  rep- 

HILLHOnSE,  JambBi  LL.D.,  a  F.  S.  senator  resentativesfrom  the  southern  states,  he  opposed 
from  Oonnecticut,  bom  in  Montville,  Oct.  21,  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  he  was  a  prominent 
1754^  died  in  New  Haven,  Dec  29, 1882.  He  advocate  of  tne  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
was  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1778,  of  which  In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  on  the  Fillmore 
institution  he  was  treasurer  from  1782  for  about  electoral  ticket  of  Alabama,  and  in  1857  he  was 
50  years.  He  studied  law,  and  took  an  active  solicited  to  become  the  American  candidate  ibr 
part  in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution ;  was  a  congress ;  but  he  published  a  letter  declining 
member  of  congress  in  1791,  and  in  1794  was  the  nomination,  and  announcing  his  puroose  to 
chosen  a  member  of  the  F.  S.  senate,  where  he  act  with  the  democratic  party.  In  1855  a  vol- 
remained  for  16  years.  Besigning  his  seat  in  imie  of  his  speeches  was  published  in  New  York. 
1810,  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  HILLIAKD,  Nicholas,  an  English  miniature 
school  fund  of  Connecticut  and  continued  to  painter,  born  in  Exeter  in  1547,  died  in  1619. 
act  as  such  for  15  years. — Jaiibs  Abbaham,  an  He  was  by  profession  a  jeweller ;  but  having  a 
American  poet,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  taste  for  pamting,  he  studied  the  works  of  Hoi- 
New  Haven,  Sept  26, 1789,  aied  at  his  residence  bein,  and  became  noted  for  his  miniatures.  He 
near  New  Haven,  Jan.  4, 1841.  He  was  grad*  painted  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  several. 
Bated  at  Tale  college  in  1808.  In  1812  he  de-  timesi,  James  1.,  and  other  eminent  persons, 
livered  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  at  HILLSBOROUGH.  L  A  S.  oo.  of  N.  Q., 
New  Haven  a  poem  entitled  ^  The  Judgment,  a  bordering  on  Mass.,  intersected  in  its  E.  part  by 
Vision,"  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  the  last  the  Memmack  river,  and  dnuned  in  the  W.  by 
day,  which  was  immediately  published  (New  the  Oontoocook;  area,  960  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
York,  1812),  and  was  commended  by  both  1850,  57,478.  It  has  a  gently  diversified  sur- 
Amerlcan  and  English  critics.  He  engaged  in  face,  but  has  few  hiUs  of  great  devation.  The 
commerce  in  New  York ;  in  1819  he  visited  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  with  mnning 
England,  and  published  in  London  his  drama  streams  and  small  lakes.  The  productions  in 
of  ^' Percy's  Masque,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1850  were  205,684  bushels  of  Indian  com,  110,« 
New  York  wjth  changes  in  1820.  In  1822  he  571  of  oats,  840,719  of  potatoes,  76,850  tons  of 
removed  to  a  country  seat  near  New  Haven,  hay,  and  1,014,774  lbs,  of  butter.  There  were 
where  he  pacRsed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  16  cotton  mills,  8  woollen  factories,  13  machine 
1825  he  published  his  second  drama^  **  Hadad ;"  shops,  18  grist  mills,  96  saw  and  planing  mills, 
and  in  1889  a  collected  edition  of  nis  writings  2  paper  milla.  28  tanneries,  84  churches,  10 
appeared  in  Boston,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Dramas,  newspaper  oflices,  and  12,788  pupils  attending 
Disoourses,  and  other  Pieces."  It  included,  be-  public  schools.  The  counfy  is  traversed  by  the 
side  several  polished  prose  oompodtions,  ^^De-  OoncorcLOontoocook  valley.  New  Hampshire 
metria,"  a  domestic  Italian  tragedy,  which  he  central,  Wilton,  and  Peterborough  and  Shirley 
had  written  in  1818.  railroads.    Oapitals,  Amherst,  Manchester,  and 

HILLIARD,  HsxTBT  WAsmKeroN,  an  Amer-  Nashua.    U.  A  W.  co.  of  the  peninsula  of  Flor- 

lean  lawyer,  politician,  and  scholar,  born  in  ida,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  area^ 

Cumberland  co.,  N.  0.,  Aug.  8, 1808.    During  about  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 2,877,  of  whom 

his  childhood  his  father  removed  to  Columbia,  660  were  slaves,    its  coast  is  deeply  indented 

S.  C.    He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  by  Tampa  bay,  and  it  is  drained  by  Hillsborough, 

college  at  the  age  of  18,  and  began  the  study  of  Alafia,  and  Manatee  rivers.    Its  surfiice  is  low, 

law  at  Columbia,  but  soon  aftwward  removed  level,  and  in  some  places  marshy,  and  is  tim* 

to  Athens,  Ga.    In  1829  he  was  admitted  to  berea  with  live  oak  and  palmetto.    The  soil  is 

the  bar,  and  practised  his  profesnon  in  Athens  very  rich.    The  productions  in  1850  were  16,- 

for  2  years.    In  1881  he  was  elected  to  a  pro-  268  bushels  of  mdian  com,  26,256  of  sweet 

fessoniiip  in  the  university  of  Alabama,  which  potatoes,  5,575  lbs.  of  rice,  24,250  gallons  of 

he  held  for  8  years.    In  1888  he  was  elected  to  molasses,  and  18  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 

the  legislature  from  Montgomery  co.    He  was  2  saw  muls,  4  churches,  and  120  pupils  attend- 

a  member  of  the  whig  national  convention  at  ingpublic  schools. 

Harrisburg  in  1840,  where  he  xealously  advo-  .    HJ1I4SDALE,  a  S.  co.  of  lOch.,  bounded  S. 

cated  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay.    In  1841  he  by  Ohio,  and  touching  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 

was  nominated  for  congress,  but  as  the  election  Indiana;  area  555  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,- 

that  year  was  under  the  *^  general  ticket  sys-  159.    It  is  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  St 

tern,"  he  was  ^efeated,  though  he  received  a  JosepVs  river  of  Lake  Michigan,  St.  Joseph's  of 

large  minority  m  his  own  district    In  1842  he  the  Maumee,  the  Kalamazoo,  and  Qrand  river. 

was  sent  as  charg6  d'affiiires  to  Belgium,  where  It  has  an  undulating  surface,  heavily  timbered  in 

he  remained  2  years.    In  1845  he  was  elected  the  S.  and  supporting  elsewhere  a  thin  growth 

to  congress,  and  was  successively  reelected  un-  of  oak  and  hickory.    The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy 
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loam.  The  prodactions  in  1860  were  216,126  the  Hindoo  Koosh  is  the  extension  of  the  same 
bnsbels  of  wheat,  247,620  of  Indian  corn,  186,-  monntain  gronp ;  and  in  the  other  direction,  on 
127  of  oats,  108,102  of  potatoes,  12,657  tons  of  tiie  further  side  of  the  Bramapootra,  the  range 
haj,  and  82,096  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  under  other  names  spreads  out  in  the  country 
grist  mills,  24  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  4  of  Bootan  and  Assam,  and  extends  toward  ^e 
newspaper  offices,  2  churches,  and  6,628  pupils  Ohinese  sea.  The  map  of  Hindostan  exhibits  a 
attending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  and  nne  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  these 
sandstone  are  found  in  the  county.  It  is  inter-  mountains.  Unlike  other  ranges,  which  send 
seoted  by  the  Midiigan  southern  and  northern  off  at  a  greater  or  less  angle  with  themselves  tiie 
Indiana  railroad.  Capital,  Hillsdale.  waters  they  divide,  these  admit  along  their  N. 
HILLSDALE  COLLEGE,  an  institution  of  slopes  great  streams  to  flow  parallel  with  their 
learning  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  under  the  patron*  own  course.  Commencing  near  the  central 
age  of  the  Freewill  Baptists.  It  was  originally  point  of  the  range,  they  foSow  it  in  nearly  op- 
established  at  Spring  Arbor  by  a  vote  of  the  posite  directions.  The  one  called  the  Sanpoo 
Michigan  yearly  meeting  in  1844,  and  was  char-  (the  main  branch  of  the  Brahmapootra)  flows 
tered  as  a  college  in  the  following  year.  In  700  m.  eastwardly,  till  in  Bootw,  where  the 
1860  it  was  removed  to  Hillsdale.  The  college  mountains  flatten  away,  it  passes  around  them, 
is  open  to  both  sexes,  which  may  pursue  the  uniting  its  waters  with  the  vast  floods  poured 
same  course  of  study,  though  an  optional  and  out  by  the  Ganges,  that  are  gathered  by  its 

?artially  distinct  course  is  arranged  for  females,  branches  from  the  8.  slopes  of  the  same  ranges 
he  faculty  consists  of  the  president,  6  profes-  which  on  their  K  side  fed  the  Sanpoo.  So  the 
sors,  and  2  tutors.  The  number  of  students  in  Indus  starting  from  the  same  source  flows  N.  W. 
1869  was  44,  of  whom  8  were  females.  Con-  along  the  endosed  valley  of  the  N.K  slope,  and 
nected  with  the  college  is  a  preparatory  depart-  finds  a  passage  through  at  last  into  the  valley  of 
ment,  having  in  t^at  year  718  students,  of  whom  Cashmere,  between  which  and  the  Arabian  sea 
270  were  females.  The  college  has  $60,000  in-  it  receives  as  branches  the  great  rivers  whose 
Tested  in  buildings,  and  an  endowment  secured  sources  are  just  across  the  mountains  from  those 
of  $100,000.  Its  first  preffldent  was  the  Bev.  of  the  main  stream.  One  of  these  branches, 
D.  M.  Graham,  who  held  the  office  from  1844  the  SutleJ,  also  heads  on  the  N.  side  near  the 
to  1848.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in-  source  of  the  Indus,  but  more  among  the  moun- 
oumbent,  E.  B.  Faurfield,  LL.D.  tains ;  and  this  too  passes  N.  W.  188  m.  through 
HILTON,  William,  an  English  painter,  bom  a  country  of  awful  sublimity,  till  it  finds  a  gap 
at  Lincoln,  June  B,  1786,  died  Dec.  80,  1889.  by  which  it  crosses  the  range.  Thus  the  map 
He  studied  at  the  royal  academy,  and  early  de-  indicates  an  increasing  elevation  from  each  ex- 
voted  himself  to  historical  painting,  in  which  tremity  to  the  portion  midway  along  the  group ; 
he  displayed  a  complete  mastery  of  the  human  also  high  lands  in  Thibet,  which  forbid  the 
figure,  and  singularly  graceful  composition.  In  spread  of  the  rivers  toward  the  N.  E. ;  and  again 
his  choice  of  subjects,  many  of  which  are  from  a  parallel  system  of  elevations  which  direct  the 
classic  mythology,  he  evinced  truepoetic  feel-  waters  along  longitudinal  valleys.  It  also  points 
ing.  One  of  his  best  works  is  ^*  Una  and  the  out  the  rapid  descent  which  the  streams  must 
Lion  entering  the  Q&ve  of  Coroeca,''  which  has  make  on  tne  southern  slopes,  reaching  as  they 
been  engrail.  He  was  a  royal  academician,  do,  in  a  comparatively  short  distance,  the  coun- 
and  suc<»eded  Fuseli  as  keeper  of  the  academy,  try  of  plains  entered  by  the  northern  branches 
HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (Sanscrit,  kema,  after  circuits  of  nearly  1,000  miles.  The  phuns 
snow,  and  alayctj  place  of),  a  chain  of  moun-  of  India  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  Himalava 
tains  bordering  on  Hindostan  on  the  N.,  and  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
separating  it  from  Thibet.  Little  was  known  sea;  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  they  may  be 
of  the  Himalaya,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  860  feet  above  this  level  in  the  meridian  of 
its  summits  rivalled  those  of  the  Andes  in  Calcutta,  and  in  the  Punjaub  toward  the  W. 
elevation,  until  in  1802  the  observations  of  extremity  of  the  range  the  elevation  may  be 
Col.  Crawford,  who  had  resided  for  some  1,000  feet.  From  these  plains  the  view  or  the 
time  in  Nepaul,  were  made  public.  Expedi-  mountainsisforthegreater  part  of  the  time  ob- 
tions  were  soon  set  on  foot  to  explore  the  soured  by  the  vapors  fiaUing  upon  the  southern 
central  portions  of  the  range,  and  these  estab-  ridges ;  but  after  the  cessation  of  the  S.  £.  mon* 
Ushed  its  preeminence  in  the  height  of  its  peaks  soons  the  snowy  peaks  are  sometimes  seen  at  a 
over  all  the  other  mountains  of  the  world.  The  distance  of  about  200  m.,  at  an  an^le  of  eleva- 
range  is  an  almost  unbroken  barrier,  160  m.  in  tion  of  only  about  1^  above  a  horizontal  line, 
width,  extending  1,440  m.  from  the  great  bend  On  approaching  nearer  to  the  chain,  the  distant 
of  the  Brahmapootra  in  lat.  28®  N.,  long.  95*  peaks  are  lost  to  view  behind  the  nearer  wood- 
E.,  to  the  break  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  ed  ones,  and  glimpses  are  rarely  obtained  that 
through  which  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  flows  impress  one  with  the  vast  'magnitude  and  stn- 
on  its  way  to  the  Arabian  sea,  in  lat.  86®  N.,  pendous  height  of  the  chain. ,  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
long.  78®  E.  In  the  first  half  of  its  western  Hooker,  author  of  ^^  Himalayan  Journals,"  dis- 
course the  chain  makes  but  2®  northing;  it  then  tinguishes  4  parallel  longitudinal  belts  of  coun* 
bends  N.  W.,  making  the  other  5®  of  latitude  in  try  in  the  structure  of  Siese  mountains.  The 
about  as  many  of  longitude.    Across  the  Indna  lowest  on  the  S»  side  extends  from  th^  plains 
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of  IndiA  to  regions  wbere  snow  Is  met  with  in  for  the  jonmej  of  aboat  100  m.  to  the  axis  of 
winter.  It  is  from  40  to  60  m.  in  width,  rang^  the  chain  upon  the  main  routes  from  India  to 
ing  it  may^  he  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  mean  Thibet.  The  parade  groond  of  the  old  mili- 
elevation,  with  peaks  1S,000  to  14,000  feet  high«  tarj  post  of  Babathoo,  in  the  region  of  the 
The  lower  portions  are  tropical,  the  upper  tern-  Sntlej,  i  m.  long  and  i  m.  wide,  w^s  said  to  be 
perate.  It  is  cnt  np  bj  ravines,  bat  is  not  par-  the  only  level  spot  between  it  and  the  Tartar 
ticularl^  precipitous.  Beyond  this  ranges  the  frontier  on  the  N.  or  the  valley  of  Nepaul  on 
2d  or  snowy^  belt,  that  of  the  highest  peaks,  80  the  E.  While  the  mountains  thus  oppose  their 
to  40  m.  broad,  its  surfiice  rugged  and  precip-  ruggedness  and  meteorological  conditionib  to 
itous,  with  summits  rising  frequentlj  to  20,000,  investigations  of  their  peculiar  features,  ^j 
some  to  25,000,  and  a  few  even  to  28,000  feet  offer  no  inducements,  in  rich  mines  of  silver, 
above  the  lev^  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the  rivers  gold,  or  precious  stones,  to  tempt  their  ein^o- 
flow  in  deep  gorges  across  this  belt,  their  beds  ration,  and  establish  settlements  under  their 
not  more  than  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  snowj  peaks ;  nor  do  they  present  fertile  tracts 
The  mean  elevation  is  probably  under  18,000  upon  steppes  of  different  elevations  inviting  cul- 
feet  To  this  succeeds  the  central  belt  or  axis  of  tivation,  with  the  offer  in  convenient  proximity 
the  chain,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad,  its  mean  ele-  of  the  fruits  of  temperate  and  tropical  climes, 
vation  perhaps  16,000  feet,  and  the  main  ridge  or  Hence  it  is  not  stranee  that  ocoasSonal  travellers, 
water-shed  seldom  below  17,000  feet  except  at  ip  their  attempts  to  define  the  forms  of  masses  so 
the  extremities ;  ti^e  surfiice  is  rocky  and  often  vast  with  contour  so  irregular,  disagree  in  their 
precipitous*  The  northern  belt  is  a  region  of  accounts,  and  fail  to  convey  clear  ideas  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys  little  explored,  constitute  topography  of  the  different  portions.  By  most 
ing  the  slope  toward  Thibet.  Its  climate  is  of  them  the  secondary  ridges  on  the  S.  side,  par- 
temperate,  out  of  excessive  vicissitudes,  subject  ticularly  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  chain,  are  rep- 
to  drought,  and  the  hills  lack  the  luxuriant  for-  reseuted  as  spurs  leaving  tills  at  right  angles, 
est  growUi  which  covers  those  of  correspond-  though  as  seen  from  the  plains  at  a  distance 
ing  elevations  upon  the  other  side.  Other  writ-  they  present  the  appearance  of  1ongitu<]Unal 
ers  speak  of  a  belt  of  alluvial  hills  bordering  rid^.  The  strike  or  the  rocky  formations  of 
the  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  N.  of  them  a  tract  which  the  chain  is  composed — ^the  metamor- 
called  the  Terrss  or  Terreeana,  10  to  80  m.  phic  slates  and  granitic  rocks  of  the  central  por- 
wide  and  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  tion,  and  the  Silurian  sandstone  of  the  southern 
covered  with  dense  pestilential  jungle,  and  ex-  ridges — ^is  described  as  everywhere  with  the 
tending  along  the  foot  of  rocky  ridees  of  6,000  general  course  of  the  mountains,  thus  suggest- 
to  6,000  feet  elevation.  Between  these  and  the  ing  a  resemblance  of  the  system  to  that  of  the 
higher  ranges  are  found  the  cultivated  valleys  Appalachians  of  the  United  States  in  its  parallel 
of  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  Bootan,  and  Assam,  con-  ridges  and  valleys,  though  this  feature  on  the 
tmning  picturesque  and  populous  towns  and  vil-  S.  side  of  the  Indian  mountains  may  be  obscured 
lases.  £iehind  uiese  are  the  foreet-dad  moun-  by  the  effect  of  rapid  and  excessive  drainage. — 
tams,  and  still  farther  back  the  snowy  range.  The  statements  as  to  the  relative  amount  and 
Bishop  Heber  describes  this  humid  malarious  duration  of  the  snow  upon  the  N.  and  S.  slopes 
forest  tract,  called  the  Terrsd,  skirting  the  south-  of  the  chain  have  led  to  much  controveray. 
em  foot  of  the  Himalaya,  as  a  Ions,  black,  level  The  authorities  genendly  concur  in  representing 
line,  appearing  as  though  it  might  have  been  that  milder  temperatures  prevail  upon  the  N. 
drawn  with  ink  and  a  ruler.  It  gradually  nar-  side  than  at  corresponding  heights  on  the  op- 
rows  away  as  it  gains  in  height  toward  the  cen-  posite  side.  The  two  Gerarda  make  the  line  of 
tral  portion  of* the  chain,  and  disappears  to  the  perpetual  snow  on  the  S.  side  at  12,981  feet, 
W.  of  the  Sutlej.  Baokofthis  tract  Dr.  Hook-  and  on  the  N.  16,620.  Lieut.  Strachey,  ex- 
er  states  that  *^  the  mountains  rise  more  or  less  tending  his  observations  over  a  district  between 
suddenly,  though  seldom  in  precipices.''  They  long.  77^  and  81^,  where  heights  covered  with 
are  reached  sometimes  by  aifficult  paths  th^  perpetual  snow  are  found  over  a  belt  of  86  m. 
follow  up  the  narrow  and  pestilential  gorttes  of  in  width  between  lat.  80°  and  82°,  concluded 
the  rivers,  or  more  commonly  by  the  roans  that  that  the  snow  line  on  the  Thibetan  side  is 
ascend  into  the  healthier  atmosphere  upon  the  18,600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Indian 
sitmmits  of  the  secondary  ridges.  These  ridges  side  16,600.  On  the  S.  dope  grain  is  cultivated 
present  to  the  traveller  toward  the  axis  of  with  difficulty  at  10,000  feet,  while  on  the  other 
the  chain  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents ;  side  good  crops  are  raised  at  16,000  feet.  It 
in  each  vaUey  his  progress  is  interrupted  by  a  grows  even  at  18,644  feet,  as  seen  by  Gapt. 
stream  tributary  to  the  nearest  river  to  the  Gerard.  This  is  more  liian  1,200  feet  higher 
rightor  left,  or  by  the  deep  gorges  of  the  larger  than  the  snow  line  in  the  equatorial  Andes, 
branches  themselves;  ana  upon  the  slopes  his  The  belt  constituting  the  water-shed  is  de- 
course  is  impeded  by  forests  and  rocky  precipices,  scribed  as  excessively  cold,  bleak,  and  dreary, 
No  plain  anywhere  opens  out  before  him ;  and  but  in  great  part  free  from  snow.  This  is  no 
during  the  warmer  portion  of  the  year  doud  doubt  owing  to  the  run  clouds  being  deprived 
and  fog  dbnt  in  the  view  from  the  commanding  of  their  moisture  as  they  are  swept  from  the 
points  he  reaches.  So  rugged  are  the  m6un-  bay  of  Bengal  over  the  secondary  ridges,  upon 
Uuna  thai  12  or  14  days  are  usually  required  which  it  is  in  purt  precipitated  in  rain  and 
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the  remainder  in  snow  npon  the  higher  peakd.  corrent  of  8.  W.  winds  brings  new  supplies  of 
Bnt  tlie  eanse  of  the  milder  temperatare  is  not  moisture,  which  falls  in  snow  npon  the  higher 
80  obvions.  '  The  highest  peaks  are  notfonnd  mountains,  and  there  is  in  the  more  hnmidprov* 
along  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  range,  inoes  a  short  rainy  season  about  the  close  of 
bnt  for  the  most  part  thej  are  to  the  S.  of  it,  the  Tear.  The  outer  ranges  receive  the  most 
rising  in  scatterea  groups  from  the  secondary  of  the  rain.  Dr.  Hooker  estimates  the  &}1  in 
ridges.  Of  several  of  these  groups  to  the  E.  of  Sikkim  to  amount  to  120  inches  in  the  year  at 
Bikldm  little  is  known,  except  that  as  seen  from  7,000  feet  elevation,  and  to  gradually  decrease 
a  distance  they  appear  to  reach  heights  of  28,-  to  10  inches  at  19,000  feet.  The  rivers  flowing 
000  to  25,000  feet,  or  perhaps  more.  North  of  8.  are  thus  much  larger  and  more  numerous 
Sikkim  is  a  noted  group  of  immense  peaks,  than  those  npon  the  if.  side  of  the  chain.  In 
among  which  stands  preeminent  Kintschind-  their  upper  portions  their  descent  is  oompara- 
junga,  28,166  feet  (Petermann),  or  Einchin-  tively  gentle,  but  further  down  they  run  with 
junga,  28, 178  feet  (Hooker),  in  lat.  27"*  42V  ^^^S-  ff^^^^  rapidity,  and  generally  in  deep  and  almost 
88°  11' ;  and  one  degree  further  east  Tschu*  maccessible  ravines ;  yet  they  rarely  form  cas> 
malari,  28,946  (P.),  or  Ohumulari,  28,929  feet  cades  of  any  grandeur.  Fish  of  the  carp  kind 
(H.).  Upon  the  same  parallel  stands,  in  long,  abound  in  them  from  the  plains  to  15,000  feet 
85°  58',  the  peak  recently  ascertained  by  Go!.-  elevation,  except  at  heights  between  5,000  and 
Waugh  to  be  the  highest  ever  yet  surveyed^  10,000  feet  Those  of  eastern  Thibet  especially 
29,0&  feet,  and  named  by  him  Mt.  Everest  in  swarm  with  fish  at  elevations  from  10,000  to 
honor  of  the  preceding  surveyor-general  of  In-  14,000  feet.  Glaciers  are  numerous  in  the  more 
dia.  In  the  Nepanlese  its  name  is  Grorishanta ;  elevated  portions  of  the  mountains,  bnt  are 
by  the  people  of  Thibet  it  is  called  Ohingo-  wasted  away  before  they  reach  the  lower  val- 
fanmara.  Ifr.  Hodgson  had  incorrectly  ^ven  leys.  Deposits  of  bowlders  and  extensive  mo- 
to  it  the  name  Deodunga  or  Deodhunga,  which  raines,  found  in  all  the  valleys  at  heights  ex- 
was  thatx>f  a  peak  near  by  of  only  8^000  feet  ceeding  8,00Q  or  9,000  feet,  indicate  that  the 
elevation.  Dhualagiri  or  Dhawalagin,  in  lat.  gHaders  formerly  reached  6,000  feet  below  their 
28°  42',  long.  88°  82',  formerly  estimated  at  present  limits.  Volcanoes  are  entirely  wanting 
28,000  feet,  is  rated  by  Col.  Waugh  at  26,826.  throughout  the  range,  and  there  are  no  evi- 
From  the  W.  extremity  of  Nepaul  to  the  pas-  dences  of  extinct  ones.  Hot  springs  are  fre- 
sage  of  the  Indus  through  the  chain,  no  fewer  qnently  met  with  at  heights  from  10,000  to  18,- 
than  60  peaks  are  enumerated,  the  heights  of  000  feet,  their  temperature  ranging  fVom  100° 
which  range  between  19,500  and  25,749  feet,  to  180°  F.— The  geological  formations  through 
which  latter  is  the  height  of  Kanda  Devi  in  the  most  elevated  portions  of  the  range  are 
Kumaon,  drawn  by  Heber  as  a  snowy  spire,  its  prindpallymetamori^ic  slates  alternating  with 
sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of  70°  with  the  horizon,  granitic  belts.  They  form  the  loftiest  peaks ; 
and  rising  far  above  the  similarly  snow-clad  and  against  them  rest  strata  of  the  sUurian 
summits  around.  Every  12th  year  the  natives  period.  The  formations  range  with  Uie  chain, 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  this  mountain,  and  the  and  are  seen  usually  dipping  toward  its  axis, 
few  who  succeed  in  reaching  the  spot  hold  a  In  Enmaon  rocks  of  the  oolitic  formation  sue- 
religions  festival  at  a  point  a  mile  below  the  ceed  to  the  Silurian,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
inaceasible  summit.  The  mean  height  of  the  river  valleys  at  elevations  of  16,000  feet  are 
central  portion  along  the  western  Himalaya  is  found  tertiary  beds  with  fossils  referring  them 
estimated  at  20,000  f^et ;  and  the  passes  some-  to  the  miocene  period.  Among  them  are  spe- 
times  cross  at  heights  of  18,000  to  19,000  feet —  dmens  of  extinct  species  of  ^e  horse,  rni- 
The  lakes  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  are  few  noceros,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  ieo.  Fresh 
in  number,  and  not  of  very  great  extent;  the  water  pleistocene  deposits  have  been  found 
only  important  ones  are  on  the  N.  sid^  of  the  by  Dr.  Thomson  in  the  extreme  western  Him- 
axis,  and  are  the  sources  of  the  branches  of  the  alaya  of  Thibet,  on  the  flanks  of  mountains 
Indus,  8utlej,  and  Sanpoo.  8ome  of  these  are  far  above  the  present  level  of  the  rivers  and 
salt  The  lai^t  are  from  20  to  80  m.  in  lakes.  The  mineral  productions  are  of  little 
length.  The  WnUur  lake  in  Cashmere,  5,000  importance.  Gold  is  found  in  eastern  Thibet, 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  sheet  of  water  21  m.  bnt  the  Chinese  government  prevents  its  being 
long  E.  and  W.,  and  9  broad,  formed  by  the  worked  to  much  extent  In  Eoonawnr,  a  dis* 
spreading  out  of  the  river  Jhylnm,  the  oi^y  In-  trict  at  the  passage  of  the  8ntl^  through  the 
stance  on  the  whole  range  of  a  river  thus  ex-  chain,  are  mines  of  specular  iron  ore,  which 
pending  into  a  lake.  The  rivers  are  fed  during  have  been  long  worked  by  horizontal  excava- 
the  summer  by  copious  rains  brought  up  by  the  tions,  extending  sometimes  half  a  mile  into  the 
S.  E.  monsoons,  which  sweep  over  the  bay  of  mountains.  The  ore  is  converted  into  wrought 
Bengal,  and,  reaching  the  eastern  Himal^a  iron  by  the  natives,  who  make  of  it  sabres, 
in  April,  gradually  progress  westward.  Ttk^  knives,  and  hatchets,  the  best  metal  being 
whole  8.  side  of  the  chain  by  midsummer  is  known  as  that  of  the  locality  called  Sheel.  Cop- 
enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists.  In  September  per  ores  too  are  found  here,  and  also  in  Ne^Mtnl 
they  begin  to  dear  off  in  the  western  divisionsw  and  Sikkim;  bnt  they  are  not  worked.— -The 
but  in  the  eastern  the  rains  are  not  over  till  vegetable  productions  in  the  lower  portions  of 
October  or  November.  In  the  winter  an  upper  the  mountains  are  those  of  the  tropics.    They 
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* 
naoh  up  to  the  height  of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  in  tfaej  find  a  healthy  atmoq>here  and  a  climate 
the  hnmid  central  portions  of  the  range,  and  in  like  that  of  England;  and  they  anticipate  the  time 
the  extreme  western  to  8,000  or  4,000  feet  In  vhen  the  hahitable  portions  of  the  Himalayaa 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  rivers  are  plantains,  will  he  peopled  by  their  own  colonists  and  their 
palms,  and  fig  trees ;  above  are  magnolias  and  descendants.  Dr.  Hooker  names  the  following 
fanrels;  to  these  succeed  oaks,  chestnuts,  birches,  as  the  most  important  of  these  hUl  sanataria, 
&o. ;  still  higher  are  pine  forests,  then  rhodo-  as  he  calls  them :  Daijeeling,  elevation  7,000  to 
dendra  and  the  scanty  alpme  growth.  All  these  8,000  feet,  in  Sikkim ;  Nainital,  6,000  to  7,000 
products  of  the  colder  portions  are  recognized  feet,  and  AJmora,  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  inKumaon ; 
as  European  forms.  These  indeed  begin  to  ap-  Masuri,  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  in  Gurwhal;  Simla, 
pear  as  the  tropical  plants  give  way  to  those  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  Sirmore ;  Kansra,  7,000  to 
temperate  climes ;  and  at  heights  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet,  in  theBeas  valley ;  and  Murree,  7,000 
12,000  feet  are  seen  species  of  oak,  maple,  ash,  to  8,000  feet,  between  the  Indus  and  Jhylum. 
cherry,  poplar,  hornbeam,  luniper,  willow,  pine&  — ^The  most  recent  explorers  of  the  Himalayaa 
and  many  other  of  familiar  names,  some  ox  are  AdolphSchlagintweit,  who  was  murdered  in 
which  are  identical  wiUi  the  species  of  Europe  Aug.  1857,  while  engaged  in  his  investinitiona, 
and  America.  The  grains,  garden  fruits,  and  and  his  brothers  Hermann  and  Robert.  From  a 
vegetables  cultivated  in  the  upper  portions  of  map  drawn  up  in  May,  1859,  and  presented  by 
the  mountains  are  very  similar  to  those  of  them  to  the  trench  geographical  society,  it  ap- 
ncnthem  Europe.  In  the  state  of  Bussaher,  of  pears  that,  in  accordance  with  Alexander  von 
which  Xoonawnr  is  a  province,  grapes  are  ex-  Humboldt^s  map  of  the  mountain  chains  and  vol* 
tensively  cultivated,  and  tea  is  proauced  as  an  oanoesof  central  Asia  (1843),  but  contrary  to  the 
artide  of  commerce.  The  distribution  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  other  later  geog- 
fknna  is  similar  to  that  of  the  flora:  tropical  ri^hers,  there  is  not  the  least  connection  between 
forms  in  tiie  lower  regions,  among  which  are  the  Euen-lun  and  Karakorum  branches  of  the 
found  tigers,  leopards,  buffaloes,  the  rhinoceros,  Himalayas,  each  of  them  being  an  independent 
elephants,  &c. ;  m  the  upper  dutricts  European  chain. — ^The  most  important  works  relating  to 
^pes  predominate,  mixed  witli  Chinese  and  the  Himalayas  are  the  '*  Himdayan  Journfus,'* 
Japanese  forms  to  the  eastward,  and  partaking  before  referred  to,  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  who 
in  the  alpine  districts  of  the  Siberian  character,  resided  at  Sikkim ;  Hodgson's  papers  in  the 
— The  inhabitants  constitute  many  tribes  and  '^Asiatic  Researches,^'  in  which  are  detailed 
nations,  of  the  Mongolian  race.  Those  of  all  the  accounts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  zoology  of 
valleyB above  8,000  feet  elevation  are  Thibetans,  the  mountains;  numerous  other  papers  in  the 
in  whom  the  Indo-European  is  more  or  less  same  work  and  in  the  **  Asiatic  Journal ;'' 
intermixed  with  the  Mongolian.  A  recent  Eng-  Bishop  Heber's  '^  Journal ;"  H.  Strachey'a 
lish  writer  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  in  *^ Physical  Geography  of  W.  Thibet;"  Eraser's 
tiie  Himalayas  says :  ^^  The  difference  which  gen-  *^  Journal  of  a  Tonr  throuch  Part  of  the  Snowy 
erally  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  Range  of  the  Himalayas,''  Sco, 
anduiose  of  the  mountains  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  HIMERA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  northern 
manifest  as  in  India ;  and  the  contrast  becomes  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  be- 
more  and  more  decided  the  nearer  one  approach-  tween  Panormus  and  OephaloBdium.  It  is  said 
es  £be  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  to  have  been  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eromadarkbronzecolor,  the  complexion  of  the  7th  century  B.  0.  by  a  colony  from  Zanole. 
inhabitants  becomes  almost  fair,  while  the  people  It  was  once  subject  to  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  and 
are  more  active  but  less  graceful  in  their  move-  at  another  time  was  a  dty  of  refuge  for  the 
ments.  The  hill  tribes  are  moreover  more  moral  Zanclssan  tyrant  Scythes.  Subsequently,  how* 
and  ^cere  than  the  people  of  the  plains,  and  in  ever,  it  came  to  have  a  desnot  of  its  own,  named 
disposition  are  not  unlike  the  Europeans  of  the  Terillus,  who,  being  expelled,  applied  to  the 
north.  This  affinity  can  only  be  accounted  for  Carthaginians  for  assistance,  which  was  the 
by  the  similarity  of  climate,  for  the  Indian  immediateoccasionof  the  first  great  expedition 
mountaineers  have  less  communication  with  of  that  people  to  Sicily.  This  event  took  place 
Europeans  than  those  who  inhabit  the  plains,  in  480  B.  0.  The  army  of  the  Oarthaginiana 
The  same  cause  which  covers  their  mountain  siud  to  have  been  800,000  strong,  commanded 
land  with  stately  pine  trees  influences  them  in  by  Hamilcar,  was  defeated  at  Himera  with 
their  dress,  which  consists  of  thick  garments,  great  slaughter  by  Gelon  of  Syraouae.  This 
while  those  worn  in  the  valleys  are  made  of  th^  victory  did  not  however  restore  liberty  to  the 
lightest  materials.  Their  houses  are  not  unlike  ffimeneans,  but  merely  transferred  them  ftom 
those  of  the  Swiss,  being  built  of  wood,  and  the  tyranny  of  Terillus  to  that  of  ThraqrdsBUS, 
indeed  many  of  them  have  all  the  appearance  the  son  of  Theron  of  Agrigentnm,  under  whom 
of  ehdleis.  Those  tribes  who  live  nearest  the  such  numbers  of  the  citizens  were  executed  or 
region  of  perpetual  snow  are  afflicted  with  banished  that  ere  long  the  city  had  to  be  re- 
goitre.  The  hill  men  are  strongly  attached  to  peopled  witL  new  colonists,  who,  being  mostly 
Qieir  mountain  homes,  and  do  not  wHlin^y  auit  of  the  Dorian  race,  rendered  it  thenceforward 
them  for  any  considerable  time."  The  English  a  Doric  city.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
have  established  many  stations  at  points  situated  Thrasydaus  was  expelled,  and  then  the  citizens 
from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile  were  allowed  to 
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retorxL    In  408  B.  0.  the  seoond  great  ezpedi-  of  poUoe  in  1818,  introdnoed  many  refonoB  in 

tion  of  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily  took  place,  the  police  system,  and  founded  many  new  be- 

nnder  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco  and  grandson  neficent  institutions  in  Berlin,  one  of  which  for 

of  Hamilcar,  to  whom  after  a  desperate  resist-  poor  citizens,  established  in  1852,  bears  hJs 

ance  the  city  succumbed.    The  greater  part  of  name(Hineheldey8tiftung).    In  1853  he  became 

the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  8,000  of  general  director  of  police,  and  in  1865  he  was 

those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  were  sacri-  also  intrusted  with  that  department  in  the  min- 

ficed  by  Hannibal  to  the  manes  of  his  grand-  istry  of  the  interior.    In  consequence  of  his 

father  Hamilcar,  who  had  fallen  in  the  great  suppression  of  the  lockey  club  in  1856  he  was 

battle  above  aJluded  to,  while  the  city  itself  was  involved  in  a  duel  with  a  young  nobleman 

utterly  destroyed.    Himera  was  never  rebuilt,  named  Rochow-Plessow,  by  which  he  lost  his 

but  such  of  its  inhabitants  as  survived  its  de-  life.    This  affair  gave  rise  to  an  angry  feding 

stmotion  fled  to  the  neighboring  town  of  Ther-  between  the  Prussian  bureaucracy  and  some  of 

ms9,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Himera.  the  most  influential  members  of  the  nobility.  • 

HIMILCO,  the  name  of  several  distinguished  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  1867  upon. 
Carthaginiaiu,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were  the  spot  near  Charlottenburg  (the  Jungfemr 
the  following:  I.  The  navigator,  who  lived  in  hai4e)  where  he  was  killed, 
the  5th  century  B.  0.,  and  who  waa  sent  on  a  HIND,  John  Russell,  an  English  astronomer, 
voyage  of  discovery  northward  from  Gades  at  born  in  Nottingham,  May  12, 1828.  He  was 
the  same  time  that  Hanno  was  comnussioned  to  educated  for  a  tradesman,  but,  full  of  enthusi- 
explore  and  colonize  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  On  asm  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  he  took  a  dis- 
his  return  he  is  said  to  have  reported  that  the  like  to  trade,  and  in  1840  entered  the  oflice 
stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  the  vast  mass  of  sea  of  a  civil  engmeer  in  London.  Through  the 
weed  that  floated  on  its  surface,  and  the  absence  influence  of  Prof.  Wheatetone,  he  obtained  a 
of  wind,  had  prevented  his  progress  toward  the  situation  the  same  year  in  the  royal  observa- 
north.  U.  A  general  who  commanded,  in  con-  tory  at  Greenwich,  where  he  remained  about 
junction  with  Hannibal  the  son  of  Gisco,  the  4  years.  After  a  short  stay  in  Ireland,  where 
expedition  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Sicily  he  was  sent  on  the  commission  to  determine 
in  408  B.  0.  The  latter  having  been  carried  the  exact  longitude  of  Yalentia,  Mr.  Hind  was. 
off  by  sickness  soon  after  its  arrival,  Himilco  appointed,  at  the  recommendation  of  Prof, 
succeeded  to  the  command.  Having  reduced  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  to  a  post  in  the 
Agrigentum,  destroyed  several  of  ttie  Greek  observatory  of  Mr.  Bishop,  in  Regent^s  park, 
cities,  and  added  considerably  to  the  Sicilian  London.  He  began  here  in  1846  a  series  of 
possessions  of  Carthage,  he  concluded  an  ad-  observations,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
vantageons  peace  with  Dionysius  the  Elder,  calculated  the  orbits  and  declinations  of  more 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  returned  to  Africa,  than  70  planets  and  comets,  noted  16  new  mov- 
Subsequently,  when  Dionysius  declared  war  able  stars  and  8  nebulsa,  and  discovered  10 
agmnst  Carthage,  and  attacked  her  dominions  new  planets.  In  July,  ■  1846,  he  discovered  a 
in  Sicily,  Himiloo  was  appointed  to  defend  them,  comet,  which  had  been  observed  by  De  Yico 
Being  worsted,  he  retired  from  Sicily,  but  in  two  hours  before  at  Rome ;  and  .early  in  1847 
the  following  spring  returned  with  a  powerful  another  comet,  which  at  its  perihelion  pas- 
force,  and  after  recovering  the  greater  part  of  sage,  March  24,  was  bright  enough  to  be  seen  in 
the  lost  territory  advanced  against.  Syracuse,  the  strong  moi-ning  twilight.  In  April,-  1848, 
This  enterprise,  however,  proved  unsuccessf ol,  he  made  a  very  remarkable  discovery  of  a  new 
and  Himilco,  having  concluded  an  ignominious  reddish  yellow  variable  star  of  the  5th  magni- 
peaoe,  returned  to  Carthage,  where,  over-  tnde  in  Ophiuchus.  In  1850  this  star  was  only 
whelmed  with  obloquy,  he  presently  committed  of  the  11th  magnitude,  and  it  was  calculated 
soioide  by  starvation.  that  it  would  soon  disappear  altogether.    The 

TTTMynrj^  Fbibdbigh  HEomioH,  a  German  planets  discovered  by  Mr.  Hind  are  as  follows : 

composer,  bom  inTreuenbrietzen,  Prussia,  Nov.  Iris,  Aug.  13,  1847 ;  Flora,  Oct.  18, 1847  j  Vic- 

20, 1765,  died  in  Berlin,  June  8, 1814.    He  early  toria,  Sept  13,  1850;   Irene,  May  19,  1851; 

attracted  the  notice  of  Frederic  William  II.,  Melpomene,  June  24, 1862 ;  Fortuna,  Aug.  22, 

who  idSfbrded  him  tiie  means  to  pursue  his  mu-  1862;  Calliope,  Nov.  16,  1862 ;  Thalia,  Dec. 

deal  studies,  and  afterward  appointed  him  royal  16,  1862 ;  Euterpe,  Nov.  8, 1863 ;  Urania,  July 

diapelmaster.  His  chief  opera  was  his  Semira-  22,  1864.    In  Dec.  1844,  Mr.  Hind  was  elected 

fniod,  first  performed  in  Naples  in  1796.    This  a  member  of  the  astronomical  society  of  Lon- 

work  was  said  to  contain  the  material  of  10  don,  and  was  afterward  appointed  foreign  secre- 

ordinary  operas.    Himmel  composed  many  can-  tary  to  the  society.    In  1846  he  was  named 

tatas  and  occasional  pieces,  and  an  immense  foreign  secretary  to  the  philomathic  society  of 

number  of  pianoforte  compositions,  songs,  and  Paris,  and  in  the  foUowmg  year  a  correspond- 

instrumental  pieces.  ing  member.    He  obtain^  in  1861  from  the 

HINCKELDET,  E1A.BL  LuDwia  Frisdbioh  academy  of  sciences  of  Paris  the  medal  of  La- 

voK,  a  Prussian  minister  of  police,  bom  near  lande,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  corre- 

Meiningen  in  1803,  killed  in  a  duel,  March  10,  spending  member  of  that  society.    In  1852  the 

1856.    He  studied  law,  entered  the  public  ser-  astronomicid  society  of  London  awarded  to  him 

vice  at  an  early  age,  was  appointed  president  their  royal  medal,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
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Britifili  government  gave  him  a  pension  of  JBSOO.  JLylnm  or  Behnt.  That  part  of  the  plain  which 

Ifr.  Hind  is  the  director  of  the  ^^NantioiBlAhna-  is  S.  of  the  Pai^anb  is  a  mat  sandy  desert, 

nac**  of  Endand.    His  writings  haye'cenerally  known  as  the  Thnrr,  or  the  detert  of  Sinde.    8. 

been  published  in  the  ^'Transactions''  of  the  Sinde,  or  the  coantry  on  both  sides  of  the  Indas, 

royal  astronomical  society  of  London,  in  the  As-  extending  from  the  sea  nearly  to  the  conflnenoe 

tronomUehe  Naehrichten  of  Altona,  and  in  the  of  the  Chenanb.    4.  The  plain  of  the  Ganges, 

Comptes  rendtti  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  comprising  the  most  fertile,  best  onltivated,  and 

Paris.    He  is  also  the  author  of  '*  An  Astro-  most  thicKly  inhabited  portion  of  Hindostan. 

nomical  Vocabulary"  (1862)  ;  "  The  Comets"  It  is  naturally  diVided  into  the  plain  of  Bengal, 

(1852)  ;    '^  The  Solar  System,  a  DesoriptiTe  the  plain  of  Bahar,  and  tlie  plain  of  the  Doab, 

Treatise  upon  the  Snn,  Moon,  and  Planets,  in-  Oude,  and  Rohilcund.     This  region  contdns 

eluding  an  Account  of  all  the  Recent  Discover-  more  than  half  the  population  of  Hindostan, 

ies"  (1852);  '*  Illustrated  London  Astronomy,  and  most  of  the  principal  cities,  including  Oal- 

for  the. Use  of  Schools  and  Students"  (1853).  cutta,  the  chief  seat  of  government    5.  The 

HINDOO  KOOSH,  the  Indian  Caucasus  of  mountain  region  of  northern  Hindostan,  a  large 
the  ancients,  a  chain  of  mountains  on  the  N.  tract  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
boundary  of  Hindostan,  separating  the  province  base  among  the  Vindhya  mountains  on  the  S. 
of  Cabool  from  Balkh  and  Buduckshan.  It  con-  and  its  apex  near  Delhi  on  the  N.  The  S.  part 
tinues  the  range  of  the  Himalaya  from  the  pas-  of  this  region  forms  the  extensive  table-land  of 
sa^  of  the  Indus  through  the  chain  in  long.  Malwah,  whose  S.  boundanr  is  tlio  Vindhya 
74  ,  and*  terminates  on*  the  W.  at  the  Bamian  mountains,  and  whose  height  above  the  sea 
pass,  80  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Cabool,  near  the  varies  from  1,800  to  2,000  feet  It  is  occupied 
ffreat  peak  Hindoo  Koosh,  in  long.  68°  50'.  by  a  number  of  principalities  ruled  bynadve 
The  extension  of  the  range  farther  west  is  called  chi^s.  On  the  W.  side  are  Guzerat  and  Outch, 
the  Huzareh  mountains.  The  mountains  as  TheK.W.  part  of  the  mountain  region  of  north- 
seen  from  the  plains  on  the  S.  appear  to  rise  em  Hindostan  is  called  impootana,  beoaose  it 
by  4  distinct  ranges,  one  behind  another ;  and  belongs  to  the  Riypoot  princes.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
the  highest  of  these  is  lost  in  a  succession  of  tensive  country,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Hill 
high  lands,  which  spread  out  in  the  countries  states,  the  Punjaub,  and  Sinde,  E.  by  Agra  and 
to  the  N.  The  elevation  of  the  chain'  is  in  Delhi,  and  S.  by  Guzerat  and  Malwah.  It  com- 
many  places  over  20,000  feet.  The  upper  por-  prises  the  states  of  Alwur,  Banswara^  Bikaneer, 
tions  are  bare  of  vegetation,  and  the  mountoins  Doongerpore,  Jessulmeer,  Joodpoor  or  Marwar, 
generally  resemble  the  Himalaya.  From  Oa-  Jeypoor,  JhaUawar,  Odeypoor  or  Mewar,  Tonk, 
bool  0  passes  cross  the  range  to  the  plains  of  Serohee,  Eerowlee,  Kishenagnr,  Fertaubghur, 
Turkistan.  Though  the  highest  points  reiiohed  Kotah,  Boondee,  and  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  which 
by  these  may  not  exceed  18,000  feet,  the  routes  with  the  territory  around  it  belongs  immediate- 
are  exceedingly  rough  and  difficult  The  prin-  ]y  to  the  Britidi  government  These  states  are 
cipal  rivers  that  rise  in  these  mountains  are  the  nominally  independent,  but  are  under  British 
Oxus  or  Jihoon  and  the  Hehnnnd.  protection,  and  their  military  forces  are  com^ 

HINDOSTAN,  or  Hindoostan  (Persian,  Strir  manded  by  British  officers.    The  most  Import- 

dtt,  blacks,  and  »tan,  land^  '4and  of  the  blacka,"  ant  of  them  are  Joodpoor,  Odeypoor,  and  Jey- 

or  '*Negroland"),  the  richest  and  most  cele-  poor.  6.  TheDeccan,  a  term  originally  applied  to 

brated  country  of  Asia,  and  the  most  impor-  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  S.  of  the  Nerbndda 

tant  foreign  possession  of  the  British  empire,  river,  but  now  restricted  to  the  country  extend- 

It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ing  from  the  Nerbudda  on  the  N.  to  the  Kist- 

which  separate  it  from  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tar-  nah  on  the  S.,  or  from  lat  22""  to  16*.  N.    It  oon- 

tary ;  E.  by  Arracan  and  Cassay,  from  which  sists  chiefly  of  an  elevated  table-land  enclosed 

it  is  partially  separated  by  the  river  Brah-  by  low  plahis  extending  to  the  sea  shore.    The 

mapootra;   S.  £.,  S.,  and  S.  W.  by  the  bay  of  highest  elevation  of  this  table-land  is  2,500  feet 

Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean;  and  W.  by  the  al^ve  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  greater  part  of 

river  Indus.    It  lies  nearly  between  lat.  8*  and  the  Deccan  is  ruled  by  native  princes  under 

SS""  N.  and  long,  ee""  and  99""  E.    The  S.  half  British  protection.    The  centre  of  the  northern 

of  the  country  forms  one  of  the  'largest  penin-  portion  is  occupied  by  the  territories  of  the 

aulas  in  the  world.    The  extreme  lei^h  of  Hin-  nizam  or  rf\f  ah  of  H  vderabad,  a  Mohammedan 

dostan  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  1,800  m.,  and  its  prince,  whose  dominions  were  formeriy  called 

extreme  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  1,500  m.    Its  the  kingdom  of  Goleonda,  from  the  city  of  that 

coast  line  is  about  8,200  m.,  of  which  1,900  are  name,  famous  for  its  traffic  hi  diamonds.    East 

on  the  Indian  ocean  and  1,800  on  the  bay  of  of  Goleonda  are  the  possessions  of  the  Hin- 

Bengal.    The  area  is  about  1,867,000  sq.  m.,  doo  r^ah  of  Berar,  sometimes  called  the  n^ah 

and  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  172,-'  of  Nagpoor.     The  rest  of  Uie  Deccan,  with 

000,000.    Hmdostan  naturally  forms  7  great  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  sulject  directly 

geographical  divisions :  1.  The  Himalaya  nioun-  to  British  rule,     ihe  narrow  strip  of  coast 

tains,  fhlly  treated  under  their  own  title.    2.  which  lies  between  the  table^land  of  the  Dec- 

The  plain  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  Punjaub  can  and  the  Indian  ocean  is  sometimes  called 

or  "  country  of  the  5  riven,"  viz. :  the  nvers  the  Malabar  coast,  but  the  name  of  Malabar 

Sntlej,  Beaa  or  Beeah,  Bavee,  Chenanb,  and  properly  belongs  only  to  the  southern  part  of 
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it»  the  northern  part  being  called  the  Oonoan  Hoorshedabad,  Daooa,  Fatna,  Benares,  AUaha- 

and  the  middle  part  Ganara.  The  opposite  coast  bad,  Cawnpore,  Bareilly,  Furmckabad,  Lack- 

of  the  peniDBola,  on  the  bay  of  Ben^,  is  called  now,  Fyzabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  Lahore^  Amritseer, 

Coromandel.    7.  Southern  India,  or  India  S.  of  Sorat,  Ahmedabad,  Baroda,  Oojem,  Poonah, 

the  Kistni^  river,  is  bounded  £.,  W.,  and  S.  by  Hyderabad,  Na^poor,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  each 

the  sea,  and  comprises  the  native  states  of  of  which  contams  upward  of  100,000  inhabit* 

Cochin,  Travanoore,  and  Mysore,  and  the  terri-  ants.  The  cities  are  usually  composed  of  unbumt 

tories  directly  under  the  Bntish  government  of  brick  houses,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the 

"Madrta, — ^For  purposes  of  political  administra-  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.    In 

tion  under  British  rule,  Hindostan  is  divided  into  some  cases  handsome  European  towns  have  been 

three  presidencies :  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bom-  built  by  the  British  for  their  own  residence  in 

bay.    The  presidency  of  Bengal  comprises  the  the  vicinity  of  large  native  cities. — ^The  chief 

country  K.  of  the  Kerbndda,  extending  from  rivers  of  Hindostan  and  their  respective  lengths 


of  130,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Madras  com-  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  900 ;  Gundack,  a  branch 
prises  idmost  the  whole  of  peninsular  Hindostan,  of  the  Ganges,  400;  Godavery,  850;  Kistaiah, 
with  an  area  of  187,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  700  ;  Nerbuddu,  700  ;  Mahanuddy,  650 ;  Cav- 
of  20,000,000 ;  the  presidency  of  Bombay  ex-  ery,  470 ;  Taptee,  460.  Hindostan,  oonsider- 
tends  over  the  Malabar  coast  between  Cambay  ing  its  great  extent,  •  is  singularly  deficient 
and  Goa,  and  indudes  Guzerat,  Catch,  and  in  lakes.  In  the  province  of  Orissa  is  the  Chilka 
Sinde,  with  an  area  of  180,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  lake,  35  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad;  and  on  the 
populatioa  of  16,000,000.  The  presidency  of  Coromandel  coast  is  the  Pulicat  lake,  83  m. 
bengal  la  divided  into  3  lieutenant-governor-  long  and  11  ro.  broad.  These,  however,  are 
ships  and  several  commissionerships.  The  na-  salt,  and  are  in  fact  little  more  than  lagoons 
tive  states  of  Hindostan  are,  with  the  exception  formed  by  the  sea  breaking  over  the  low  sandy 
of  the  independent  governments  of  ITepaul  and  shore.  There  are  a  few  other  lakes,  but  none 
Bhotan  in  the  N.,  intermixed  and  surrounded  of  much  size.  Preeminent  among  the  moun- 
by  the  British  possessions,  and  are  all  of  them  tains  of  Hindostan  are  those  of  the  mighty 
more  or  less  subject  to  British  control  or  inter-  Himalaya  range,  the  loftiest  in  the  world.  The 
ference.  They  may  be  divided  into  5  classes,  other  main  ranges  are,  the  Ylndhya  mountains,  * 
viz. :  1.  Those  states  with  which  the  British  stretching  across  the  centre  of  the  counUy;  the 
have  treaties  giving  them  the  right  to  interfere  eastern  Gnauts,  whose  highest  elevation  is  3,000 
in  their  intermd  a&irs  when  thought  necessary  feet,  stretching  along  the  Coromandel  coast ; 
by  the  Britidi  authoritiea,  and  empowering  and  the  western  Ghauts,  which  extend  along 
them  to  claim  protection  from  the  British  the  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
gOTemment.  These  are  Berar,  Travancore,  Surat  river,  with  an  elevation  at  the  highest  of 
Colapore,  and  Coehin.  2.  Those  which  have  7,000  feet  above  the  sea. — ^The  interior  of  the 
treaties  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Brit-  peninsula  of  southern  Hindostan  is  a  high  table- 
iflh,  to  wh<)m  the  right  is  conceded  of  assist-  land,  considerably  broken  in  the  centre,  and 
ing  in  the  collecUon  of  the  revenue.  These  are  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the  Ghauts,  between 
Hyderabad,  Baroda,  and  Guzerat.  3.  Tributary  which  mountains  and  the  sea  on  both  sides  lies  a 
states  admowledging  the  sovereignty  of  the  low,  narrow  strip  of  land.  Proceeding  into  north- 
British  crown,  but  whose  rulers  are  supreme  in  ern  Hindostan,  the  face  of  the  country  is  broken 
their  own  territory.  These  are  25  in  number,  of  by  various  mountain  ridges  and  high  table- 
which  the  largest  are  Indore,  Odeypoor,  Kotah,  lands,  until  we  reach  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bhopap],  Catdi,  Bewah,  Bikaneer,  and  Jessul-  Cade,  and  Delhi,  where  the  land  is  a  vast  and 
meer.  4,  Those  with  which  the  British  have  very  flat  plain.  8till  farther  N.  rises  the  series 
treaties  cl  ffuaranty  and  protection,  and  of  alii-  of  elevations  which  culminate  in  the  eternal 
anoe  offensive  and  defensive.  These  are  Tonk.  snows  of  the  Himalaya.  The  prevalent  soil  of 
Seronge,  Nimbera,  Patteeala,  Eeytul,  Daba,  and  the  most  populous  part  of  Hindostan,  the  great 
a  number  of  smiJl  Sikh  states.  With  Gwalior  plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  rich,  black,  alluvial 
or  the  dominions  of  8iadia  the  British  have  mould.  In  some  parts  of  Bengal  extensive 
treaties  which  leave  Sindia  nominally  independ-  tracts  of  clayey  soil  are  found.  In  the  Punjaub 
ent.  The  French  possess  a  small  territory  on  a  black,  fertile  soil  prevails,  which  to  the  S. 
the  E.  coast,  with  an  area  of  530  sq.  m.  and  a  W.  in  Sinde  and  Guzerat  becomes  sandy*  On 
population  of  178,000 ;  capital,  Pondicherry.  the  table-land  of  Malwah  the  soil  is  a  deep. 
The  Portuguese  hold  a  territory  on  the  W.  or  rich,  black  mould.  On  the  ^reat  northern  ta- 
Malabar  coast,  with  an  area  of  about  1,000  s^  ble-land  it  is  generally  a  fertile  loam  on  a  sub- 
ra.  and  a  population  of  350,000;  ci^ital,  Goa. —  stratum  of  rock.  On  the  Malabar  coast  a  red 
Hindostan  a!oounds  in  large  and  populoos  cities,  clay  soil  is  found.  On  the  Coromandel  coast 
some  of  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  well  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
built,  with  superb  monuments  of  architectore  of  the  Ghauts. — ^The  climate  of  Hindostan  in  the 
in  the  Hindoo  and  Saracenic  styles.  The  prin-  re^on  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  exhibits  tho 
oipal  cities  are  Calcutta,  the  British  capital,  utmost  extreme  of  cold,  the  summits  rising  far 
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above  tbo  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  while  in  the  the  catechu.    Lower  down  grow  ratans  and 

valleys  and  on  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  bamboos,  while  the  forests  of  the  plains  and 

mountains  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense.    In  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  abound  in  valu^ 

the  hilly  country  immediately  below  the  great  able  trees,  among  which  are  the  teak,  unsur- 

range  the  winters  are  severe,  while  the  sum-  passed  for  ship-building,  the  saul,  sissoo,  and 

mers  glow  with  tropical  fervor.    On  the  table-  toon,  many  species  of  paJm,  conspicuous  among 

lands  of  the  centre  and  the  south  the  climate  is  which   are   the   cocoanut   and   betelnut,  of 

comparatively  mild,  the  thermometer  falling  as  which  there  are  extensive  plantations,  and 

low  as  the  freezing  point  in  winter ;  but  on  the  the  sandal- wood,  which  is  valuable  for  its  per- 

great  plains  which  contain  the  principal  cities  fume  and  the  essential  oil  which  it  yields, 

and  the  bulk  of  the  population  the  heat  during  The  banian   tree,  fSunous  for  its  prodigious 

the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  excessive,  the  growth,  which  never  ceases,  is  aiso  among 

thermometer  frequently  rising  to  100**  and  110^  the  products  of  Hlndostan.    The  soil  is  gener- 

F.    A  marked  influence  is  exercised  on  the  cli-  ally  fertile  where  it  is  watered,  and  artificial 

mate  and  seasons  of  Hindostan  by  the  winds  irri^tion  is  c-onsequently  much  resorted  to. 

called  monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  year  from  Oultivation  is  laboriously  though  not  very  skil- 

the  8.  Vf,  and  the  other  half  from  the  K  E.  fblly  pursued  by  the  natiyes,  whose  imple- 

The  S.  Vf,  monsoon  begins  in  the  S.  of  Hindos-  ments  are  of  a  rude  kind,  the  plough  of  a  pnm* 

tan  early  in  June,  and  in  the  K.  somewhat  later,  itive  construction  merely  soratchinff  the  surfaoe, 

It  brings  with  it  from  the  Indian  ocean  floods  which  is  afterward  harrowed  by  we  branch  of 

of  rain,  which  continue  to  fall  at  intervals  until  a  tree^  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed;    Rotation  of 

the  end  of  September.    During  this  rainy  sea^  crops  is  unknown,  and  manure  is  Uttie  employed, 

Bon  the  fall  of  rain  is  in  Bengal  from  60  to  80  as  tne  bulk  of  the  people  use  little  or  no  animal 

inches.    The  N.  £.  monsoon  begins  about  the  food  and  keep  scaitsely  anv  stock.  The  religious 

middle  of  October,  and  brings  rain  from  the  bay  prejudices  of  the  people  also  prevent  them  from 

of  Bengal,  which  falls  in  torrents  on  the  Ooro-  using  as  manure  the  dung  of  cattle,  whieh  la 

mondel  coast  until  the  middle  or  end  of  Decem-  centered  holy  and  devoted  to  reliffious  pur- 

ber,  during  which  period  the  opposite  coast  of  poses.  Rice  Is  the  staple  grain  througnout  Hin- 

the  peninsula  enjoys  fair  weather  and  northerly  dostan,  but  in  the  high  grounds  wheat  uid 

breezes.    From  December  to  June  is  the  dry  barley  are  cultivated.  Maize,  millet,  peas,  beans, 

season,  during  which  little  rain  falls. — ^Hindo-  vetches,  and  many  varieties  of  pulse  and  grain 

Stan  produces  almost  all  the  metallic  ores,  and  peculiar  to  the  country,  are  also  raised.    Susar 

also  oiamonds  and  precious  stones.  Gold  is  ex-  is  everywhere  produced  ttom  the  cane,  which 

tracted  by  washing  from  the  sands  of  the  moun-  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges, 

tain  streams  which  form  the  head  waters  of  Opium  is  largely  produced  m  many  parts  ci  the 

the  Ganges,  and  in  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  country,  but  particularly  in  Bahar  and  Malwah. 

Ghauts.    Its  collection  in  Rohilcund  gives  em-  The  cotton  plant  is  indi^ous  all  over  Hindo- 

ployment  to  a  particular  caste  of  people.  Oop^  stan,  and  is  very  extensively  cultivated.    Flaz 

per  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Aj-  and  hemp  are  also  largely  grown.    Silk  is  pro- 

nieer,^  and  in  the  Camatic.    There  are  mines  of  duced  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the 

iron  in  Lahore,  A^meer,  Mysore,  Ooimbatore,  Ganges,  and  indigo  and  tobacco  are  generally 

and  Malabar,  and  iron  ore  is  found  abundantly  cultivated  throu^ont  the  country.    Pepper  is 

in  Outch  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  produced  in  Malabar.  Among  the  firuits  of  Hin- 

Lead.  antimony,  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  alum  dostan  may  be  named  the  apple,  pear,  peaoh, 

are  also  found,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  mines  apricot,  grape,  currant,  raspberry,  blsiUclMrry, 

of  coal,  of  which  large  quantities  are  dug  in  and  strawberry,  which  grow  in  prof\udon  in  the 

Burdwanof  fine  qualify.    Saltpetre  is  produced  elevated  region  of  the  north,  and  the  mango, 

in  Bengal  and  Bahar.    Rock  salt  is  found  in  the  date,  the  plantain,  lime,  orange,  pomegran- 

larffe  quantities  in  Lahore,  and  in  Mysore  salt  is  ate,  and  pineapple,  which  abound  in  the  warmer 

made  from  wells.    Diamonds  are  found  in  the  parts  of  the  country. — Among  the  animals  are 

bed  of  the  Eistnah  and  in  the  province  of  Gund*  the  elephant,  which  is  found  wild  in  the  forests, 

wana,  and  there  are  diamona  mines  in  the  ex-  and  is  employed  in  a  tame  state  in  all  parts  of 

treme  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Pannair  river,  the  country ;  the  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  and 

which  have  been  worked  for  hundreids  of  years,  many  species  of  deer ;  the  lion,  which  is  found 

and  occasionally  yield  large  diamonds.  The  ruby,  only  in  the  north ;  the  tiger,  which  abounds  in 

beryl,  topaz,  chrysolite,  garnet,  and  camelian  the  jungles  that  line  the  great  rivers,  where  he 

are  also  found,  together  with  beautiful  jaspers  attains  a  size  unequalled  in  other  countries ;  the 

and  agates. — ^Hindostan  produces  almost  all  the  leopard,  the  panther,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar, 

species  o^  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  moun-  Wdves,   hyienas,  Jackals,   foxes,  hares,  por- 

tain  region  of  the  north  are  found  the  alpine  oupines,  and  a  great  variety  of  monk^s  also 

plants  and  all  the  varieties  ofgrain,  fruits,  and  abound.    Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the 

flowers  known  in  Europe.    The  lower  ranges  buflhlo,  which  also  exists  in  a  wild  state,  the  yak 

of  the  Himalaya  are  covered  with  magnificent  or  ox  of  Tartary,  whicli  is  numerous  among  the 

forestsofpine,  larch,  fir,  yew,  cedar,  oak,  holly,  Himalaya  mountains,  the  ass,  the  Cashmere 

alder,  mamore,  beech,  mulberry,  and  chest-  goat,  and  several  other  species  of  goat    The 

nu%  and  the  acacia  from  whose  gum  is  made  native  horse  of  India  is  a  small  pony  of  litflo 
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rilpe,  the  fineBt  hones  Laving  been  imported  greater  eneigy  and  frankness,  by  pride  and  ar- 
from  the  ooontries  west  of  the  Indus.  The  birds  rogance,  and  by  their  luxurions  and  dissolnte 
comprise  8  species  of  eagles,  many  kinds  of  ynl-  habits.  They  are  warlike  and  fanatical,  and  do 
tnres,  falcons,  and  hawks,  parrots  of  splendid  not  sabmit  with  patience  to  the  domination  of 
plumage,  herons,  cranes,  storks,  swans,  par-  their  English  conquerors.  The  Hindoos  proper, 
tridges,  quails,  wild  du<^s,  wild  peacocks,  and  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and 
all  the  common  domestic  fowls  known  in  Europe  effeminate  in  appearance,  and  timid  and  serrile 
'  and  America.  Of  the  reptiles,  many  species  of  in  disposition  and  manners,  especially  the  Ben* 
snakes  are  renomous,  prominent  among  them  galese  and  the  people  of  southern  Hindostan* 
the  dreaded  cobra  de  capello,  whose  bite  is  Some  of  the  races  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
fiitaL  The  Busselean  snake,  the  whip  snake,  country,  however,  are  very  difOsrent  from  these, 
and  several  species  of  water  snakes,  are  re-  Such  are  the  B^poots,  the  Sikhs,  and  the  Jauts, 
pnted  to  be  almost  equally  dangerous.  Venom-  who  exhibit  in  their  appearance,  conversation, 
ous  socH^ions  also  are  very  common.  The  and  habits  of  life,  a  grave,  proud,  and  martial 
rivers  cMf  Hindoetan  swarm  with  fish,  which  character,  being  accustomed  universallv  to  the 
form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  use  of  arms  and  athletic  exercises,  and  prefer- 
Among  them  the  mango  is  the  most  highly  ring  military  service  to  any  other  occupation, 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  bickly,  the  robal.  The  general  complexion  of  the  people  is  dark 
and  the  sable  fic^  are  tUso  considered  delicious,  brown,  though  many  are  as  black  as  negroes, 
and  the  bumbalo  when  dried  is  an  important  while  the  Parsees  and  people  of  Oashmere  in 
article  of  commerce.  Orocodiles  are  found  in  the  north  are  but  little  darker  than  the  inhabi- 
the  rivers,  and  large  sharks  infest  the  mouths  tants  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  features  of 
of  the  principal  streams.  The  varieties  of  in-  the  people  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the 
sects  are  ionumeraUe,  comprising  musquitoes  Oaucasian  division  of  mankind.  They  have 
4n  prodigious  abundance,  ants  of  very  destruc-  black  and  straight  hair,  and  are  usually  well 
tive  kind,  the  silkworui,  the  kermes  insect,  and  formed,  graceful,  and  agile.  The  most  mipor- 
an  insect  which  mroduces  lac  from  which  var-  tant  language  of  Hindostan  is  the  ancient  ban- 
nish  is  made.  Swarms  of  locusts  sometimes  scrit,  which  is  now  nowhere  spoken^  and  ex- 
devastate  great  tracts  of  country. — ^The  popu-  ists  only  in  books ;  and  with  this  nearly  air  the 
lation  of  Hindostan  is  marked  by  the  greatest  living  languages  of  the  country  have  a  rela- 
diversities  of  appearance,  manners,  language,  tion^ip.  The  chief  of  these  are:  the  Tamul, 
and  religion.  Bishop  Heber  says  in  his  ^  Jour-  spoken  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Deccan  ; 
nal  of  Travels  in  India:"  ^^It  is  a  great  mistake  tne  Malabar,  spoken  on  the  Malabar  coast ; 
to  suppose  that  all  India  is  peopled  by  a  single  the  Oanaree,  extensively  used  in  Oanara  and 
race,  or  that  there  is  not  as  gi^t  a  disparity  Mysore ;  the  Mahratta,  spoken  by  the  Ifah- 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Guzerat,  Beng^  the  ratta  people ;  the  Telinga,  spoken  in  Orissa,  in 
Doab,  and  the  Deccan,  both  in  language,  man-  Golconda,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Eist- 
ners,  and  physiognomy,  as  between  any  4  na-  nah ;  the  Bengalee,  which  is  used  at  Oalcutta 
tions  of  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  presi-  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  throughout 
dendes  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  of  the  Dec-  Bengal ;  the  Hindostanee,  spoken  also  in  Ben- 
can,  are  as  different  from  the  nations  I  have  gal,  and  used  extensively  in  writing  in  northern 
seen,  and  from  each  other,  as  the  French  and  Hindostan ;  the  Guzeratic,  or  language  of  Gu- 
Portugnese  from  the  Greeks,  Germans,  and  zerat;  and  the  Nepaulic,  or  language  of  Nepaul. 
Poles.  The  number  of  races  and  tribes  is  so  Nearly  all  these  languages  have  different  alpha- 
great  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  them  would  bets. — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  so- 
occupy  considerable  space.  Of  the  ruling  race,  cial  life  of  Hindostan  is  the  institution  of  castes, 
the  British,  there  are  supposed  to  be,  exdusive  which  exists  only  among  the  Hindoos  proper, 
of  soldiers,  about  40,000  in  the  country.  The  or  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  reli^on, 
main  division  of  the  native  people  is  into  Hin-  and  is  disregarded 'by  the  Mohammedans,  rar- 
doos  and  Mohammedans,  The  Mohammedans  sees,  and  several  other  portions  of  the  native 
are  supposed  to  number  10,000,000  or  12,000,-  population.  With  the  Hindoos  caste  is  an 
000^  or  about  ^  of  the  entire  population.  They  institution  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  based 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  strongest  reli^ous  convictions.  It  is 
where  for  several  centuries  they  held  dominion  taught  in  their  ancient  sacred  ]i>ooks,  and  is  in- 
as  conquerors  and  masters  of  the  country,  until  terwoven  with  the  whole  framework  of  the 
their  power  was  overthrown  by  the  English,  civil  and  social  polity.  By  the  laws  of  caste 
They  entered  Hindostan  in  the  11th  century  the  Hindoo  people  were  originally  divided  into 
from  A%hanistan,  and  their  numbers  were  4  tribes,  the  Brahmins  or  priests,  the  Eshat- 
sw^ed  by  suocesave  invasions  for  several  cen-  triyas  or  warriors  and  rulers,  the  Yaiayas  or 
tnries  afterward.  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  agriculturists  and  traders,  and  the  Soodras  or 
and  Tartary  have  all  contributea  to  form  the  laborers  and  servants,  all  of  whom  proceeded 
Mohammedan  population,  whose  numbers  were  from  Brahma  the  creator.  (See  Bbahica.)  The 
Btil]  Airther  augmented  by  great  masses  of  native  subju^tion  of  Hindostan  to  foreigners  has  ne- 
converto.  In  character  the  Mohammedans  of  cessanly  deprived  the  Brahmins  of  many  of  their 
^dostan  are  distinguished  from  the  Hindoos,  privileges,  and  they  no  longer  enjoy  any  power 
and  especially  from  &e  Hindoos  of  Bengal,  by  over  the  lower  classes  except  what  is  voluntarily 
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conceded  to  ihem.  They  alone,  however,  can  nailiTe  rale  a  foif^itore  of  all  dvil  rights  and  of 
possess  and  read  the  sacred  books  and  perform  all  property.  The  British  ffovernment,  however, 
religioiis  rites,  and  this  prerogatiye  gives  them  has  given  protection  to  all  its  Hindoo  snbjeots 
great  inflnenoe  over  the  people.  Their  nmnbers  by  a  law  promulgated  in  1860,  declaring  diat 
are  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000.  They  ^*  so  much  of  any  law  or  nsage  in  force  within 
are  distingoished  from  the  other  castes  by  a  the  British  territories  as  inflicts  on  any  person 
somewhat  lighter  complexion,  and  by  a  higher  forfeiture  of  rights  or  property,  or  may  be  held 
degreeofintdligenoe  and  refinement  of  manners,  to  impair  or  a&ct  any  right  of  inheritance,  by 
At  the  i»«sent  day  liie  second  and  third  of  the  reason  of  his  or  her  renonndng  or  bavins  been 
original  castes,  the  Kshattriyas  and  Yaisyas,  no  excluded  from  the  communion  of  aAy  r^figion, 
longer  exist  in  a  pure  state.  By  wars  and  revolu-  or  deprived  of  caste,  shall  cease  to  be  enforced 
tions  they  have  been  extinguished  as  castes,  and  as  law  in  the  courts  of  the  East  India  company, 
their  desoenduits  meiged  in  a  variety  of  mixed  and  in  the  courts  established  by  the  royal  char- 
castes,  which  have  sprung  frtim  unlawfbl  con-  ter  within  the  said  territories.^*  The  promulga- 
neoUons,  or  which  have  been  formed  by  divi-  tion  of  this  law  raised  a  great  clamor  among 
siooa  and  subdivisions  in  the  great  servile  caste  the  Hindoos  of  the  higher  castes,  but  it  has 
of  Uie  Boodras.  Many  of  the  occupations  origi*  been  steadily  enforced,  and  has  had  an  impor- 
nally  assigned  exclusively  to  the  Kwattriyas  and  tant  and  salutary  effect  upon  the  social  state  of 
Yaisyas  are  now  followed,  by  Brahmins,  it  being  Hindostan.  The  following  lively  description  of 
one  of  the  laws  of  BQndoo  caste  that  the  superior  some  peculiarities  of  Hindoo  manners  is  from 
castes  may  if  necessary  to  get  tiieir  living  engage  Murray's  **  Handbook  for  India"  (1859) :  *'  The 
in  the  pursoits  of  the  lower  castes,  though  it  is  natives  of  India  attach  more  weight  to  form  and 
not  allowed  for  the  loww  castes  to  usurp  the  ceremony  than  Europeans.  It  is  considered 
functions  of  the  higher.  Brahmins  now  are  highly  disrespectful  to  use  the  left  hand  in  saln- 
found  holding  nearly  all  kinds  of  government  tation  or  in  eating,  or,  in  fiict,  on  any  other 
offices,  acting  as  soldiers,  and  even  engaged  in  occasion  when  it  con  be  avoided.  Hindoos 
the  service  of  Europeans,  Mohammedans,  and  sometimes  prostrate  themselves  with  the  arms 
Hindoos  of  a  lower  caste  than  themselves.  In  stretched  out  and  the  hands  joined ;  Moslems 
nil  these  positions,  however,  they  take  care  not  never.  To  remove  the  turban  is  disrespectfhl ; 
to  tnmsgress  certain  rulesand  observances  which  and  still  more  so  not  to  put  off  the  snoeson 
are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  their  stand*  entering  a  strange  house.  Natives  when  they 
ing  as  members  of  tiieir  caste^  If  they  engage  make  <»ll9,  never  rise  to  go  until  tney  are  dis* 
in  traffic,  for  example,  they  must  avoid  having  missed,  which  among  Mohammedans  is  done  by 
Any  thing  to  do  with  certain  commodities,  such  giving  betel  and  sprinkling  rose  essence,  and 
08  leather,  contact  with  which  is  considered  with  Hindoos  by  hanging  wreaths  of  flowers 
polluting  and  destructive  to  the  rights  of  caste,  round  the  visitor's  neck,  at  least  on  great  occa- 
A  Br ahnua  forfeits  his  rank  and  is  exoluded,  as  sionb.  Disoo^irteous  Englishmen  are  apt  to  cut 
polluted,  from  the  society  of  other  BrahmiuB,  short  a  long  visit  by  saying :  Ahjaoy  *  ]now  go  t* 
by  eating  or  even  touching  certain  kinds  of  food,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  offensive.  The 
by  sitting  down  to  eat  with  one  of  an  inferior  best  way  is  to  say:  '  Gome  and  see  me  again 
castc^  or  even  by  the  presence  of  such  a  one  soon,*  or,  *  Always  make  a  practice  of  vidting 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  meal.  There  my  nouse,*  which  will  be  speedily  understood, 
are  castes  so  degraded  that  their  mere  shadow  Or  to  one  much  inferior  you  may  say :  Bukh»at 
falling  on  a  man  of  higher  caste  causes  pollution.  UnOy  *•  Leave  to  go  ;*  or  better :  RukhMt  lijye^ 
In  Malabar  when  under  naUve  rule  it  was  not  ^Please  to  take  leave.*  A  letter  closed  by  moist- 
aneommon  for  a  man  of  high  caste  to  strike  ening  the  wafer  or  the  gum  with  the  saliva  of 
dead  on  the  spot  a  man  of  low  caste  for  having  the  mouth  should  not  be  given  to  a  native.  The 
touched  him,  even  if  accidentally ;  the  act  was  feet  must  not  be  put  on  a  chair  occupied  by 
regarded  as  justifiable  homicide,  and  was  not  them,  nor  must  the  feet  be  raised  so  as  to  present 
punished  by  the  authorities.  The  condition  the  soles  to  them.  One  must  avoid  touching  them 
of  the  lowest  castes  under  native  rule  was  one  of  as  much  as  possible,  especially  their  beards, 
the  most  atject  subjection,  and  so  debased  were  which  is  a  gross  insult  If  it  can  be  avoided,  it 
they  cotisidered  both  socially  and  spiritually,  is  better  not  to  give  a  native  three  of  any  thing, 
that  it  was  a  crime  for  a  Brahmin  to  read  the  Inquiries  are  never  made  after  the  fbmde  rela- 
sacred  writing  in  their  presence,  or  to  dve  tions  of  a  man.  If  they  are  mentioned  at  all, 
them  any  religious  counsel  or  instraction  what-  it  most  be  as  ^  house.'  ^  Is  your  house  well  ?' ».  4., 
ever.  They  were  rigidly  restricted  to  the  ocou-  ^Is  your  wife  well?'  There  are  innumerable 
pations  of  their  parents,  and  could  by  no  pos-  observances  to  avoid  the  evil  eye ;  and  many  ex- 
sibilitv  ascend  ont  of  the  class  in  which  they  presrions  seemingly  contradictory  are  adopted  for 
were  born.  Beneath  the  Soodras  there  was  a  this  purpose.  Thus,  instead  of  our  *  Take  away,' 
numerous  dass  of  outcasts  and  their  descendants,  it  is  proper  to  say :  *  Set  on  more ;'  and  for  '  I 
called  pariahs,  who,  by  forfeiting  their  standing  heard  you  were  sick,'  ^  I  heard  your  enemies 
in  their  respective  castes  and  becoming  polluted^  were  sick.'  With  Mohammedans  of  rank  it  is 
had  sank  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  social  degrada-  bettor  not  to  express  admiration  of  any  thing 
tion,  and  were  regarded  as  utterly  vile  and  con-  they  possess,  as  Uiev  will  certainly  offer  it ;  in 
temptibte.    A  loss  of  caste  in vdved  under  the  case  of  acceptance,  they  would  expect  sometiiing 
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of  more  yaloein  rettirn.  To  approach  a  Hindoo  —In  Malabar  the  leading  oaate,  the  Kahra,  are 

of  high  oaste  while  at  his  m^  is  to  deprive  remarkable  for  their  peomiar  customs,  and  espe- 

him  of  his  dinner ;  to  drink  out  of  his  onp  may  daily  for  their  profligate  manners.    In  the  same 

depriye  him  of  his  caste  or  seriously  oompro-  coontry  there  are  many  Jews,  one  portion  of 

mise  him  with  his  caste-fellows.    Leather  is  an  whom  have  perfectly  black  complexions.    There 

abomination  to  Hindoos ;  as  is  eyeiy  thins  made  is  also  a  large  body  of  native  Christians  in  MaJa- 

from  the  pig,  as  a  riding  saddle,  to  the  Moslem,  bar,  whom  there  is  reason  to  believe  to  be  de* 

When  natives  of  dbSerent  rank  are  present,  you  scended  firom  converts  made  at  a  very  early 

mnst  be  careful  not  to  aUow  those  to  sit  whose  period  of  our  era.    (See  Malabab.)   For  an  ac- 

rank  does  not  entitle  them,  and  to  give  each  his  count  of  other  remarkable  classes  of  the  popula- 

proper  place.    Hindoos  in  general  will  not  kill  tion  of  Hindostan,  see  Eubasiaks,  Faxibb,  and 

mseots ;  and  a  n^ah  will  remove  a  bug  from  his  Thugs. — In  none  of  the  fine  arts  except  architeo- 

turbeji  and  place  it  on  your  carpet  with  all  care,  ture  have  the  Hindoos  attained  much  eminence. 

To  kill  monkeys  or  peacocks  may  create  a  dan-  Their  paintings  are  of  very  litUe  merit,  though 

Serous  disturbance,  as  an  order  to  put  dogs  to  the  walls  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  ue 
eath  produced  a  serious  Mneute  among  the  better  dasa  of  private  dwellings  are  often  oma* 
Paraees  in  Bombay.  Natives,  in  general,  will  mented  at  great  cost  with  pictures  illustrating 
not  kill  wolves.  To  kill  a  cow  is  with  Hindoos  the  characters  and  events  of  their  mythology, 
a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude."  One  of  the  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  aculpture  than 
moat  important  features  of  the  social  organixa-  to  painting,  and  in  the  temples  cut  from  the 
tion  of  flindostan  is  the  ayatem  of  townships  living  rock  great  numbers  of  statues  are  Con- 
or villages,  which  has  prevailed  for  ages,  and  tained,  some  single  figures  and  others  large 
has  aurvived  through  innumerable  revolutiona  groupa.  Many  of  theae  are  bold  and  spirited  in 
and  conquests.  Each  township  manages  its  own  design,  though  the  human  form  is  not  exhibited 
internal  affiiirs.  levies  upon  its  members  the  in  good  proportion  nor  with  its  parts  well  de- 
taxes  demanded  by  the  state,  organises  its  own  veloped*  In  many  parts  of  Hindostan  splendid 
police,  and  is  responsible  for  all  property  taken  monuments  of  ardiitecture  abound,  mostly  the 
t>y  thieves  within  its  limits.  It  admmisters  Jus-  work  of  past  ages,  and  many  of  them  of  remote 
tioe  to  its  own  members,  punishing  small  offences  antiquity.  Such  are  the  Jain  temples  at  M^ 
and  deciding  petty  lawsuits.  It  also  keeps  in  meer  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  were  buut 
repair  the  roads  and  public  edifices,  and  provides  long  before  the  Ohristian  era,  and  are  distin- 
f<Hr  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  and  the  guiuied  not  only  for  size  and  ^lendor  of  oma* 
support  of  the  poor.  f*or  all  these  duties  it  mentation,  but  for  symmetry,  beauty  of  propor- 
provides  the  proper  ofllcers,  who  are  paid  by  tion,  and  refinement  of  taste.  The  mosques, 
fees,  sometimes  in  money,  but  more  often  in  palaoea,  and  tombs  erected  by  the  Moham* 
produce.  Sir  Oharles  Metcalfe,  a  distinguished  medan  emperors  of  Hindostan  are  the  finest 
£^lish  officer  in  India,  said  in  a  report  pub-  apecimena  in  the  world  of  the  Saracenic  style 
Uahed  in  1882 :  ^'  The  villaffe  communitiea  are  of  architecture.  Those  at  Agra,  Delhi,  and 
little  republics,  having  nearly  every  thing  they  Lucknow  are  especiaUy  remarkable  for  their. 
can  want  within  themselves,  and  almost  in-  delicacy,  beauty,  and  taste.  The  most  wonder- 
dependent  of  any  foreign  relations.  They  seem  frd  structures  in  tiie  country  are  perhaps  the 
to  last  where  nothing  dae  lasts.  Dynasty  after  great  rock  temples  in  the  western  part  of  the 
dynasty  tumbles  down ;  revolution  succeeds  to  Deccan,  and  those  near  Bombay.  Oi  tibeae  pro- 
revolution  ;  Hindoo,  Patan,  Mogul,  Mahratta,  digious  monuments  a  description  ia  given  in  tiie 
Sikh,  Ikiglish,  all  are  masters  in  turn ;  but  the  articles  ELEPHANTAand  Elloba. — ^Ae  principal 
village  community  remains  the  same.  Thia  manufiactures  of  Hindostan  are  of  cotton  and 
union  of  the  village  communitiea,  eadi  one  form-  silk  goods.  Those  of  cotton  appear  to  have 
ing  a  aeparate  little  atate  in  itaelf^  has,  as  I  con-  been  carried  on  from  the  remotest  antiquity, 
oeive,  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  and  are  renowned  for  fineneaa  and  beauty, 
the  preaervation  of  the  people  of  India,  through  though  coarae  atufb  are  alao  made  for  common 
all  tne  revolutiona  and  <mangea  which  they  have  wear.  The  machinery  of  Europe  and  America 
suffered,  and  is  in  a  high  desree  condndve  to  has.not  aucceeded  in  equalling  the  fabrica  whidi 
their  happineaa,  and  to  vxe  eijfoyment  of  a  great  the  Hindoo  workman  produces  from  his  rude 
portion  of  freedom  and  independence."  Promi-  loom  by  patience  and  unrivalled  dexterity  of 
nent  among  the  native  races  who  are  neither  Mo»  hand.  The  soods  chiefiy  made  are  muaUnfli 
hammedana  nor  Hindoos  are  the  Paraees,  or  de-  plain,  fiowered,  striped,  or  checkered,  for  wldeh 
aoendants  of  the  ancient  fire-worahippers,  who  the  province  of  Dacca  is  cdebr»tod,  and  caliooeo, 
fled  from  Persia  aeveral  centnriea  ago  in  cooae-  which  are  made  of  brilliant  and  durable  colors 
qnenoe  of  peraeoution  by  the  Mohammedana,  and  in  Goromandel.  Silka  of  admirable  quality 
are  now  numeroua  in  Bombay  and  in  aome  other  made  into  ahawls  and  scarfli  are  manufactured 
dties  in  western  Hindostan.  They  are  the  most  in  Mooltan,  and  tissues,  brocades,  and  ornament- 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  prosperous  portion  ed  gauzes  at  Benares.  Ooaraer  cotton  and  aSk. 
of  the  native  population.  (SeeGuxBBBS.)  The  gooda  are  made  in  almoat  every  part  of  tiae 
Sikha^  apeculiar  reli^oua  aect^  are  numerous  in  country.  The  internal  commerce  of  Hindostan 
the  1«.  W.,and  have  acted  an  important  part  in  is  very  extensive,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
the  modem  histoiy  of  Hindostan*    (SeeSiKBS*)  greatly  fadlitated  by  canala  and  railroada.    An 
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active  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  between  f  be  tbe  natives.  For  many  years  past  a  considerable 
ports  of  the  dmerent  maritime  provinces.  The  sum  has  been  annnally  given  by  the  British  gov- 
foreign  trade  has  from  the  earliest  antiquity  emment  for  the  promotion  of  ednoation  among 
been  famous  for  its  magnitude  and  laorative  the  natives.  In  1792  a  Sanscrit  college  was 
natnre,  bat  yet  it  &Ils  far  short  of  the  prodi-  established  at  Benares,  and  in  1816  another  at 
ffions  development  of  trade  exhibited  by  Great  Oalcntta;  and  in  1858  the  nnmber  of  semina' 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  exports,  ries  for  the  instmction  of  natives  amonnted  in 
consisting  chiefly  of  coffee,  cotton  and  cotton  Bengal  alone  to  40.  There  are  many  news* 
goods,  grain,  indigo,  ivory,  lac,  opium,  ^pper,  papers  and  other  joamals  conducted  by  natives 
rum,  raw  silk,  silk  goods,  shawls,  saltpetre,  in  the  native  languages,  and  the  printing  press 
sugar,  and  wool,  amounted  in  1868  to  £17,40T,-  is  freely  used  by  l)oth  Hindoos  and  Mohammed- 
185.  The  imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  books,  ans. — Of  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of 
clothing,  cotton  goods  of  English  make.  Jewelry,  Hindostan  little  is  known  with  certainty.  The 
malt  liquor,  metels  and  metallic  manufactures,  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  give  to  tiieir  an- 
salt,  spices,  spirits,  tea,  woollen  goods,  wines,  and  cient  history  an  incredible  chronology,  extend- 
specie,  amounted  in thesameyearto£18,944L6T5.  ing  over  millions  of  years,  and  treat  of  heroes^ 
— The  chief  public  works  in  Hindostan  of  na-  kings,  and  dynasties,  most  of  whom  are  prob- 
tive  construction  are  reservoirs  or  tanks  for  ably  merely  mythical  or  fabulous.  It  is  tiie 
purposes  of  irrigation,  which  exist  in  immense  general  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that  the 
numbers  and  frequently  of  great  size  and  cost,  Hindoos  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
being  often  magnificently  built  of  stone.  One  country,  but  were  an  invading  race  who  sub- 
of  these  tanks  is  said  to  be  8  m.  long  and  8  m.  dned  and  enslaved  the  aborigines,  whose  rem- 
broad.  There  are  slso  a  number  of  canals  con-  nants  are  still  existing  in  some  rude  tribes  in  the 
structed  bv  the  native  princes  in  former  ages,  central  and  southern  parts  of  Hindostan,  such 
but  these  have  mostly  fiedlen  into  neglect  and  as  the  Bheels,  the  0(y>lees,  the  Goonds,  and  the 
disuse.  The  British  government  has  recently  Shanars.  The  distinction  of  castes  did  not  ex- 
entered  upon  an  extensive  and  systematic  ist  among  these  people,  and  their  religion  seems 
course  of  internal  improvement.  Immense  to  have  consisted  of  the  worship  of  a  variety 
canals,  inferior  to  none  m  the  world,  have  been  of  roiritual  deities.  The  Hindoos  are  supposed 
made,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  the  Jum-  to  have  entered  the  country  from  the  north- 
na  and  the  Ganges,  to  facilitate  not  only  irriga-  west,  and  are  conjectured  by  some  to  have  come 
tion  but  the  navigation  of  those  rivers.  These  from  the  Euphrates,  by  others  from  the  Caspian 
canals  are  respectively  580  and  900  m.  in  length,  sea.  They  brought  with  them  the  Brahminical 
In  the  Pui^aub  are  450  m.  of  canal,  and  there  religion,  and  formed  the  institution  of  caste  by 
are  other  extensive  works  of  similar  character  dividing  themselves  into  the  three  higher  castes 
in  the  southern  provinces.  Several  great  lines  of  Brahmins,  Kshattriyas,  and  Vaisyas,  while 
of  raUroad  are  in  progress,  of  which  theprind-  the  conquered  people  constituted  the  Soodraa 
pal  are :  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi,  1,100  m. ;  from  or  servile  caste.  It  is  not  known  at  what  pe- 
Bombay  to  Mirzapore,  750  m. ;  from  Bombay  riod  this  invasion  took  place,  bntitwasundoubt- 
to  Baroda,  160  m. ;  from  Madras  to  Bellary,  edly  prior  to  the  14th  century  B.  C.  The  lan- 
296  m. ;  from  Madras  to  the  west  coast,  860  m.  guage  of  the  conquerors  was  probably  the  San- 
None  of  tiiese  are  yet  completed.  Several  thou-  scrit,  in  which  subsequently  their  sacred  books 
sand  miles  of  electric  telegraph  have  been  open-  were  written.  Two  great  dynasties,  the  kings 
ed,  and  several  grand  trunk  highways  com-  of  the  race  of  the  sun,  who  reigned  in  Ayodha, 
pleted,  uniting  C^outta  with  remote  points  of  the  modem  Oude,  and  the  raoe  of  the  moon,  who 
the  country.  The  average  annual  expenditure  reigned  in  Pruyag,  the  modem  Allahabad,  fig- 
of  the  government  for  public  works  for  several  ure  in  the  legends  of  their  early  history.  The 
years  past  has  been  about  £800,000. — The  Brit-  most  celebrated  of  these  sovereigns  was  Rama 
ish  government  of  India  is  administered  by  a  or  Ramohnnder,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
govemor-general,who  has  power  to  declare  war,  in  the  13th  or  18th  century  B.  C.  His  actions 
make  peace,  and  form  treaties  with  the  neigh-  are  the  subject  of  the  great  epic  poem  the  Sa^ 
boring  nations.  In  conjunction  with  a  council  fiugydna.  Subsequently  long  civil  wars  raged 
of  5  members,  he  makes  laws  and  regulations  among  the  princes  of  the  lunar  race,  which  cul- 
for  the  whole  of  British  India.  He  is  governor  minated  in  a  great  battle  on  the  plain  of  Eura, 
of  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  presidencies  where  the  armies  of  56  kings  fought  for  18 
of  Maaras  and  Bombay  are  each  administered  days.  But  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  ffin- 
by  a  separate  governor  and  council,  over  whom  doetan,  or  of  India,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  an- 
the  governor-general  has  a  controlling  power,  dents,  of  which  we  have  a  plain  and  authentio 
The  government  of  the  native  states  is  com-  account,  was  the  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
pletely  despotic.  The  Hindoos  and  Mohamme-  King  Darius,  about  500  B.C.  The  Persian 
dans  within  tbe  British  territories  are  subject  monarch  conquered  and  annexed  to  his  empire 
respectively  to  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  law  provinces  on  the  Indus  so  rich  and  extensive 
and  forms  of  legd  procedure,  but  Europeans  that,  according  to  the  Grecian  historians,  their 
are  subject  to  courts  and  law  forms  modelled  on  tribute  ftimished  one  third  of  the  revenues  of 
the  English  system,  including  trial  by  jury,  the  Persian  crown.  The  Hindoos  of  that  pe- 
whieh  in  certain  localities  is  also  ^rtended  over  riod  were  described  as  a  people  *^  of  black  com* 
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plexioBfl,  who  did  not  kill  animalfl  for  food,  but  tlnone  of  Lahore;  One  of  tbe  monardiA  of  this 

liYed  upon  rice,  grain,  and  fruita,  who  ezpoeed  dynastT^  Sbahab-ud-Deen,  overthrew  the  kings 

to  death  those  who  were  so  sick  that  they  were  of  Delhi  and  AJmeer,  conquered  Xanoiy  Ben- 

not  expected  to  recover,  and  had  horses  of  a  ares,  Gwalior,  Gozerat,  and  many  other  cities 

small  breed,  and  manufactured  the  cotton  of  and  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 

the  country  into  fine  clothingJ'    It  is  evident  1206  was  master  of  nearly  all  the  country  north 

from  this  description  that  2,000  years  ago  the  of  the  Nerbudda,  including  Bengal,  Sinde,  and 

people  were  essentially  like  their  descendants  Guzerat    Under  his  successor,  Outtub-ud-Deen, 

of  the  present  day.    In  326  B.  C.  Alexander  a  Turkish  slave  who  had  been  educated  by  Sha- 

of  Macedon,  having  overthrown  the  Persian  hab-ud-Deen,  the  Mohammedan  dominions  in 

empire,  invaded  India,  defeated  Poms,  one  of  Hindostan  were  separated  from  the  Afghan 

the  kings  of  the  country  now  called  the  Punjaub,  empire  and  formed  an  independent  kingdom,  the 

and  penetrated  with  his  army  as  &r  as  the  Hy-  capital  of  which  was  Delm.     Outtul^ud-Deen 

phasis  or  Beas.    The  historians  of  his  expedi-  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  known  as  the 

tion  describe  the  manners,  customs,  and  pur-  slave  emperors,  10  in  number,  6  of  whom  were 

suits  of  tbe  Hindoos  in  a  way  that  shows  that  violently  deposed,  and  the  last,  £ei  Eobad,  was 

little  change  has  since  taken  place  in  those  re-  murdered  in  1288.    The  most  eminent  of  these 

spects.    In  the  division  of  the   Macedonian  sovereigns,  Altumsh,  extended  his  dominions 

empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seleucus,  by^  conquests  southward,  and  at  the  end  of  his 

one  of  his  generals,  obtained  tbe  eastern  part,  reign  all  Hindostan  north  of  a  line  running  from 

and  founded  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  which  in-  8urat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  acknowledged 

eluded  the  provinces  on  the  Indus.  He  attempt-  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Delhi.    £ei  Eobad 

ed  conquests  beyond  that  river,  and  was  m-  was  succeeded  by  Jelal-ud-Deen,  the  founder  of 

volved  in  war  with  Ohandragupta,  king  of  the  dynasty  known  as  the  house  of  Ehi|ji. 

Magadi,  whom  the  Greek^  called  Sandracottus.  During  his  reign,  his  nephew  Alla-ud-Deen,  an 

With  this  monarch  Seleucus  made  a  treaty  by  able  and  ambitious  general,  invaded  and  con- 

which  the  Greeks  relinquished  all  daim  to  any  qnered  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  on  his 

possessions  east  of  the  Indus.    The  kingdom  of  return  from  this  expedition  caused  his  uncle  the 

Magadi  comprised  the  greater  part  of  northern  emperor  to  be  assassinated,  and  usurped  the 

and  central  India,  and  lasted  till  about  A.  D.  throne.    He  was  one  of  the  mosteminent  of  the 

450.    Its  capital,  Palibrotba,  was  on  the  Gan-  Mohammedan  rulers  of  Hindostan,  and  in  his 

gea,  and  is  supj[>osed  to  have  occupied  the  site  reign  of  20  years  considerably  enlarged  the  em- 

of  the  present  city  of  Patna.    It  had  relations  pire,  maintained  a  brilliant  court,  patronized 

both  of  a  peaceful  and  warlike  character  with  learning  and  the  arts,  and  successfully  repelled 

the  Greeks  of  Bactria,  and  at  one  time  paid  several  ffreat  invasions  of  the  Moguls  or  Tartars 

tribute  to  the  Bactrian  monarchs.    After  its  who  bad  established  themselves  in  the  countries 

downfall  Hindostan  was  divided  into  a  number  west  of  the  Indus.    He  died  in  1816,  poisoned, 

of  hostile  kingdoms,  of  whose  history  little  is  it  was  generally  thought,  by  his  vizier.    His  8 

known.    In  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Walid,  about  successors  died  by  violence,  and  in  1821  the 

715,  the  Mohammedan  governor  of  Bassorah  house  of  Ehi^i  became  extinct    Five  emperors 

sent  by  sea  an  army  of  6,000  men,  commanded  of  that  dynasty  had  reigned  88  years,  and  all 

br  Mohammed  Gausim,  with  orders  to  invade  had  perished  by  poison  or  tiie  sword.    Togluck 

Hindostan  and  convert  the  people  to  Islamism.  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Toglu(£,  as- 

Causim  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  cended  the  vacant  throne  in  1821.    He  was  one 

succeeded  in  conquering  Sinde  and  the  southern  of  the  best  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns  of 

part  of  the  Punjaub,  which  he  held  for  some  Hindostan,  but'  his  reign  only  lasted  4  years, 

years.    After  his  death  a  aeaweX  insurrection  when  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  pavilion  which 

of  the  Hindoos  drove  the  Mohammedans  out  of  is  supposed  to  have  been  insecurely  built  on  pur- 

the  country.    Hindostan  remained  unmolested  pose  by  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  under  the 

from  that  time  till  1001,  when  Mabmoud,  the  name  of  Mohammed  Togluck,  and  after  a  reign 

A^han  sultan  of  Ghuznee,  invaded  and  con-  of  about  27  years  died  in  1861,  leaving;  says  a  his- 

quered  a  portion  of  the  north.    In  the  course  torian,'^the  reputation  of  one  of  the  most  accom- 

of  his  reign  of  85  years,  which  ended  in  1080,  plished  princes  and  most  furious  tyrants  that  ever 

he  made  12  expeditions  into  Hindostan  for  adorned  or  disgraced  human  nature.''    During 

conquest  and  plunder.    He  left  extensive  pos-  this  disorderly  reign  Bengal  and  several  of  the 

sessions  in  western  Hindostan  to  his  successors,  provinces  of  southern  Hindostan  became  inde- 

one  of  whom.  Sultan  Ibrahim,  greatly  extend-  pendent*    Mohammed  Togluck  was  succeeded 

ed  the  Mohammedan  rule.    Ibrahim  was  sue-  after  a  short  civil  war  by  a  sultan  of  the  same 

ceeded  by  his  son  Masoud,  who  extended  his  name,  who  reigned  for  88  years,  and  was  distin- 

conquests  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  transferred  guisbed  for  humanity  and  for  tiie  vast  number  of 

his  court  from  Ghuznee  to  Lahore.    He  was  publicworkswhich  he  constructed  and  endowed 

the  first  Mohammedan  sovereign  whose  cap-  with  revenues.  Among  these  are  enumerated  60 

ital    was   within   the    limits   of    Hindostan.  canals,  80  reservoirs,  150  brid|B^  80  coIlege8| 

In  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century  a  civil  40  mosques,  100  hoq>itals,  100  public  baths,  and 

war  among  tiie  Mohammedan  conquerors  re-  100  caravansaries.    Though  these  numbers  are 

suited  in  facing  tbe  house  of  Ghori  on  the  probably  not  strictly  accurate,  the  immense  re- 
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rnoins  of  the  works  ezeoated  by  this  emperor  he  did  not  sarrive  Ms  reetoratioii  to  poVermore 
are  snffident  to  attest  his  magDificenoe  and  than  a  few  months,  being  killed  bj  an  accidental 
pnblic  spirit.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  fiill  from  the  terrace  of  his  palace  at  Delhi, 
ili^moad  Shah,  in  1898,  HUidostan  was  invaded  Akbar,  who  snooeeded  his  father  in  1560, 
by  the  fiunons  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  who  reigned  for  49  years.  He  is  reputed  the  ablest, 
captared  Ddhi,  plundered  and  slaughtered  the  the  most  liberal,  and  most  powerftd  of  the  Mo- 
inhabitants  with  frightM  barbarity,  and  caused  gol  emperors  of  Hindostan.  He  restored  tbeem- 
himself  to  be  prockdmed  emperor  of  India.  At  pire  to  its  former  bounds,  reorganised  the  army 
the  end  oi  16  days,  however,  he  abruptly  quit-  and  the  finances  in  a  statesmanlike  manner,  so 
ted  Delhi  and  returned  to  his  own  oountry,  that  his  revenues  were  largely  increased  whUe 
^  markinff  his  way  with  fire  and  sword,  and  leav-  the  burdens  of  the  people  were  diminished,  and 
ingananmy,  famine,  and  pestilence  behind  him.^'  treated  all  reliffions  with  respect  and  impar- 
The  governors  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  tiality,  freely  admitting  the  Hindoos  to  a  share 
empire  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Delhi,  in  the  administration  of  public  afi^rs,  from 
ana  assumed  royal  titles,  so  that  only  a  small  which  thev  had  hitherto  been  jealouslv  ezdnded 
district  remained  subject  to  the  authority  of  by  their  Mohammedan  masters.  Akbar  "was 
the  imperial  capitaL  Half  a  century  of  anar-  succeeded  in  1605  by  his  son  Belim,  who  took 
chy  succeeded,  durinff  which  there  were  7  titu-  the  title  of  Jehangbeer,  or  ^^  conqueror  of  the 
lar  emperors  in  DeOii,  who  however  had  no  worid."  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  was 
real  authority  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  intemperate,  capricious,  and  cruel  ;«bot  his  bab» 
At  lengjfch  in  1450  Beylol  Lodi,  an  Afghan  mill-  its  ana  conduct  great^  improved  after  his  mar- 
tary  cmef  of  talent  and  energy,  made  himself  riage  with  the  celebrated  Nourmahal,  ^  the  light 
emperor^  and  in  a  long  reign  of  88  years  sue-  of  the  harem,"  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
ceeded  m  recovering  many  of  the  provinces  and  accomplished  women  recorded  in  history, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  empire,  whose  influence  over  the  emperor  was  so  oreat 
His  son  Secunder  still  further  enlarged  his  do«  that  it  is  said  he  took  no  step  without  eonsnlting 
minions  in  a  reign  o(  28  years,  during  the  latter  her,  and  that  on  every  afiBdr  in  which  she  took 
part-  of  which  he  made  Agra  his  capital,  an  interest  her  will  was  law.  The  last  years 
Secunder  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ibrahim,  of  Jehangbeer  were  embittered  by  tlie  quarTels 
in  whose  reign  Hindostan  was  again  invaded  by  of  his  4  sons,  each  of  whom  fdmed  at  tne  soo- 
the Mogulsi'  led  by  a  descendant  of  Tamer*  cession,  and  who  were  at  times  in  open  rebel- 
lane,  the  celebrated  Baber,  sultan  of  Oabool.  lion  against  their  father.  He  died  in  1627,« 
Ibrahim  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  on  the  after  a  reign  of  22  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
plains  of  Paniput  in  1526,  and  Baber  ascended  his  favorite  son  Shah  Jehan,  whose  first  st^ 
the  throne  with  little  fhrtber  opposition,  the  was  to  put  to  death  all  his  relations,  so  that 
imperial  dties  of  Delhi  and  Agra  surrendering  there  remained  not  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  Tamer- 
without  resistance.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  lane  in  India  except  what  flowed  in  his  own 
of  6  years,  Baber,  who  had  remained  in  Hin*  and  his  children's  veins.  The  Deccan  in  his 
dostan,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  prov-  reign  was  completely  subdued  and  rendered 
inces  which  had  belonged  to  his  predecessor,  tributary,  and  a  long  and  eventually  unsuccessfbl 
He  died  in  Dec.  1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  war  waged  witii  the  Persians  and  the  Ai^hanii. 
son  Humayoun,  who  allowed  one  of  his  broUiers  In  1657  he  fell  very  ill,  and  being  thought  to  be 
to  hold  Oabool  and  the  rest  of  Afghanistan  as  dying,  his  son  Dara,  the  heir  apparent,  assumed 
an  independent  kingdom,  and  contented  himself  the  reins  of  government.  The  other  sons, 
with  his  Indian  dominions.  These  he  was  de-  Shi^a,  Morad,  and  Aurungzebe,  who  had  Mch 
prived  of  at  the  end  of  9  years  by  Shore  Khan,  been  app<Mnted  viceroys  over  important  prov- 
thegovemorofBenffaL  a  man  of  great  military  inces,  immediately  revolted  and  ]»epared  by 
talents,  who  rebelled,  defeated  the  emperor  in  force  of  arms  to  assert  their  pretensions  to  the 
several  battles,  and  finally  compelled  him  to  fly  succession.  Shi^a  was  defeated,  but  Aurung- 
for  reftage.  to  Persia.    Shore  Khan  was  then  sebe  by  stratagem  obtained  possession  of  ms 

Srodaimed  emperor  of  Delhi,  with  the  title  of  father's  person,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  he 

here  Shah.    He  reigned  with  wisdom  and  sue-  died,  7  years  afterward.    Morad  also  was  soon 

cess  for  8  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  ex-  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Aurungzebe,  who 

ploaon  of  a  nu^azine  while  directing  the  siege  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Dara 

of  a  rebellious  fortress.    He  was  succeeded  by  continued  the  contest  for  some  time  longer,  but 

his  son  Selim  Shah  Soor,  and  by  his  grandson  was  flnally  captured  and  put  to  death.    Shu^ja 

Feroze  Khan,  the  latter  of  whom  after  a  few  was  driven  witn  hisftmily  into  exile,  wberothev 

days'  reign  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  Mubari,  all  perished.    The  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  though 

who  usurped  the  throne  and  took  the  name  of  it  began  with  dvil  war  and  conftiuon,  was 

Mohammed  Shah.    In  the  mean  time  the  exiled  more  peaoeftd  and  orderly  than  that  of  any  of 

Humayoun,  by  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia,  his  successors.    The  Mogul  empire  in  India  at- 

had  made  himself  master  of  Oabool,  and  now  tained  under  him  its  grSstest  extent,  including 

resolved  on  attempting  the  recovery  of  the  nearly  all  ^at  is  now  known  as  Hindostan. 

throne  of  Delhi,  from  which  he  had  been  driven  He  died  in  1707  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age, 

16  yearn  before.    This  he  suooessfolly  aooom*  after  a  reign  of  49  years.    He  was  possessed  of 

plittied  by  the  aid  of  his  heroic  son  Akbar,  but  great  talents,  and  was  eminent  both  as  astatesp 
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man  and  a  soldier.  The  Mohammedan  histo-  tnry  seized  some  ports  on  the  western  coast,  and 
nans  regard  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  in  the  course  of  the  centnrj  made  themselires 
Mogal  emperors.  Dming  his  reign  the  fonnda-  masters  of  Din,  Damann,  BasseiD,  Salsette, 
tion  of  the  Mahratta  empire  was  laid  in  the  Bomhay,  Ohonl,  Dabool,  Goa,  Onore,  Barcelore, 
Deccanhy  an  adventurer  named  Sheyi^ee.  (See  MaDgalore,  Oannanore,  Oanganore,  Calicut, 
ILlhbattas.)  Aurnngzehe^s  eldest  son,  who  Cochin,  and  Qnilon,  in  the  west,  and  Negapa^ 
sQCceeded  him  nnder  the  tide  of  Bahadoor  8hah,  tam,  8t.  Thome,  and  Masulipatam,  on  the  east- 
was  involved  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  em  coast.  They  held  also  several  places  in 
civil  war  with  two  of  his  brothers,  both  of  whom  Bengal,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Cejlofv 
were  defeated  and  killed  in  battle,  and  toward  Their  capital  was  Goa,  where  they  maintained 
the  end  of  his  reign  in  war  with  the  Sikhs,  a  viceroy  and  an  archbishop.  Daring  the  union 
who  were  just  beginning  to  acquire  importance  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  from  1680  to  1640,  these 
in  the  north-west  of  Hindostan.  He  died  in  1712,  distant  possessions  were  neglected,  and  ptiost  of 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Jehander  them  were  tf^en  by  the  Dutch  or  regained  by 
Shah,  a  weak  and  profligate  ruler,  who  in  the  the  native  powers.  Goa  and  a  few  small  places 
second  year  of  his  reign  was  put  to  death  by  his  of  no  poUtical  or  commercial  importance  are  all 
rebellious  nephew  Ferokshere,  who  ascended  that  now  remain  of  the  Portuguese  empire  in 
the  throne  in  1718.  His  reign  lasted  6  years,  India.  The  En^ish  East  India  company  nrstac- 
and  was  remarkable  only  for  conspiracies,  in-  quired  territory  in  Hindostan  in  1640,  when  Ma- 
sarrections,  and  general  disorders  in  the  capital  dras  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  native  prince.  In 
and  the  provinces.  He  was  at  length  put  to  1669  the  island  ofBorabay  was  ceded  to  them  by 
death  by  his  viziers,  who  in  the  course  of  the  Charles  11.^  who  had  acquired  it  as  part  of  the 
next  8  months  successively  placed  on  the  throne  dowry  of  his  wife,  the  infanta  of  PortDgal.  In 
Z  in&nt  descendants  of  Aurungzebe,  the  last  of  1687  it  was  made  the  chief  seat  of  the  British 
whom,  Mohammed  Shah,  a  youth  of  17,  soon  government  in  India.  It  was  in  Bengal,  how- 
became  impatient  of  their  control,  of  which  he  ever,  that  the  company  first  began  to  acquire 
got  rid  by  causing  one  to  be  assassinated  and  military  and  politi<»d  power.  They  took  into 
the  other  deprived  of  office.  The  emperor,  how-  their  pay  bodies  of  native  soldiers  who  were 
ever,  was  fickle  and  dissolute,  and  his  dominions  called  sepoys,  and  were  armed  and  trained  in  the 
were  invaded  on  one  side  by  the  Mahrattas,  European  manner,  and  with  the  aid  of  these 
now  rapidly  becoming  formidable,  and  on  the  mercenaries  they  soon  acquired  a  considera- 
other  by  the  Persians,  whose  warlike  monarch,  ble  degree  of  inflnence  in  the  country.  In 
Kadir  Shah,  passed  the  Indus  with  a  great  army,  1744,  France  and  England  being  at  war  in  Eu- 
and,  overthrowing  the  imperial  forces,  took  rope,  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  English 
possession  of  Delhi  in  1789.  He  remained  sev-  and  French  in  India.  The  capital  of  the  PVench 
eral  weeks  in  the  Mogul  capital,  which  he  plun-  possessions  was  Pondicherry,  which  had  depend- 
dered  of  treasure  amounting,  according  to  the  ent  on  it  8  factories^  one  at  Mal36  on  the  Mala- 
lowest  estimate,  to  $100,000,000,  after  massa-  bar  coast,  one  at  E:arikal  on  tiie  Coromandel 
oring  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then  coast,  and  one  at  Chandemagore  in  Bengal.  The 
returned  to  his  own  country,  leaving  Mohara-  contest  in  Hindostan,  though  conducted  with 
med  Shah  in  possession  of  his  throne,  and  de-  great  energy  and  ability  by  Dupleix  and  Bussy 
priving  him  only  of  the  provinces  west  of  the  on  the  part  of  the  F^nch,  and  by  Laurence 
Indus.  Mohammed  Shah  died  in  1748,  and  was  and  Clive  on  the  part  of  the  English,  led  at  that 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed  Shah,  who  after  a  time  to  no  important  results,  bnt  was  renewed 
reign  of  6  years  was  deposed,  and  Aalumgheer  in  1756.  In  that  year  Surijah  Dowlah  became 
raised  to  the  throne,  in  the  8d  year  of  whose  nabob  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  and,  having  always 
reign  Hindostan  was  invaded  by  the  Afghans,  disliked  the  English,  soon  found  a  pretext  for 
and  again  plundered.  The  Mahrattas,  who  were  making  war  upon  them.  Commencing  hostili- 
now  at  the  height  of  their  power,  took  advan-  ties  suddenly,  while  the  English  were  yet  un- 
tage  of  the  distress  of  the  empire,  and  carried  prepared,  he  captared  Calcnttajand  the  English 
their  arms  into  the  northern  provinces.  The  portion  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  amount* 
Afghans  met  them  at  Paniput  in  Jan.  1761,  ing  to  146  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Hoi  well  was 
and  a  great  battle  was  fought,  the  forces  on  the  chief,  were  shut  up  in  the  '*  Black  Hole,^^ 
both  sides  amounting  to  400,000  men.  The  where  most  of  them  perished  in  a  single  night 
Mahrattas  were  defeated  with  grsat  slangh-  by  suffocation.  (See  Blaok  Hole.)  Clive  soon 
ter,  and  it  is  said  that  200,000  of  them  perished  retook  Calcutta  with  a  force  from  Madras,  cap- 
in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit.  The  Afghans  re-  tured  Chandemagore  and  its  French  garrison, 
tumedtotbeir  own  country  after  this  great  vio-  and  after  various  other  successes  defeated  the 
tory,  and  left  the  government  of  Delhi  to  take  nabob's  army  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hassey. 
care  of  itself.  Fh>m  this  time,  however,  the  Mo-  Jnne  23, 1757.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  dethroned 
gnl  empire  was  practically  at  an  end.  The  Eng-  and  put  to  death,  and  his  vizier  Meer  Jaffier 
Bsh  had  now  become  the  most  important  pow-  raised  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  new  nabob 
er  in  Hindostan.  (See  East  India  CoiCFAinr.)  granted  to  the  English,  as  the  price  of  their 
The  first  of  the  nations  of  modem  Europe  who  support,  an  immense  sum  of  money,  a  large  ac- 
obtained  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan  cession  of  territory,  and  permission  to  keep 
were  the  Portuguese,  who  early  in  the  16ti^  cen-  such  of  the  Frendi  posts  and  fiictories  as  they 
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oonld  ofrnqoer.  These  traosaotioiiBiiiTolFedihA  at  this  perioa  was  ezperienoed  from  a  ^Mrmida- 
English  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  ble  force  of  mounted  maraaders  called  Pindar* 
and  with  his  vassal  the  nabob  of  Code.  Both  the  ries,  who  were  finallj  subdaed  about  1820.  A 
emperor  and  Ihe  nabob  saooumbed  after  a  brief  war  with  the  Bnrmese  in  1824-^5  led  to  large 
contest,  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace  the  emperor  accessions  of  territory  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
conferred  upon  the  British  the  8  provinces  of  Ben-  The  Afj^han  war  which  began  in  1839,  after 
gf^  Babar,  and  Orissa,  together  with  the  marl-  great  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  amply  re- 
time districts  known  as  the  Northern  Oircars.  deemed  by  subsequent  successes,  terminated  in 
The  real  sovereign  of  the  Korthem  Circars  was  a  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  from  AfghimiRf.^, 
^tentate  called  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan,  who  The  annexation  of  Sinde  in  1848,  and  the  great 

Eve  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi  only  a  nominal  al-  war  with  the  Sikhs  in  1845,  were  followed  by 

fiance.   The  nizam,  however,  consented  to  the  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  1849.    A 

cession  of  the  Oircars  on  condition  that  the  Eng-  second  war  with  the  Burmese  terminated  after 

lish  should  aid  him  with  tnxfps  in  case  he  was  a  short  contest,  in  Deo.  1852,  with  the  acqui* 

attacked  by  any  other  power.    Id  1760  he  de-  sition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Pegu.    In 

manded  their  assistance  against  Hyder  Ali,  the  1856  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  which  had  for  some 

warlike  and  politic  sovereign  of  Mysore.    In  the  years  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  was  annexed 

war  that  ensued  the  Enjdsh,  notwithstanding  to  the  British  dominions  on  the  ground  of  its 

some  successes,  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  extreme  and  scandalous  misgovemment. — The 

sought  to  stop  the  progresa  of  Hyder  by  negotia-  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Hindo- 

tion,  and  at  last  concluded,  in  April,  1769,  a  stan  was  one  which  attracted  the  universal 

treaty  with  him  which  resulted  in  a  mutual  res-  attention  of  mankind  in  all  quarters  of  the 

titution  of  conquests.    The  British  arms  were  globe^  and  forms  unquestionably  the  most  im- 

next  directed  against  the  Mahrattos,  who  had  pressive  incident  in  the  annals  of  British  India 

invaded  the  territories  of  their  ally  the  nabob  from  the  commencement  to  t^e  present  time ; 

of  Oude.    This  war  ended  in  the  acquisition  of  we  mean  the  great  sepoy  revolt.    In  the  early 

the  Rohilla  country,  and  soon  afterward  tho  part  of  1857  it  oecame  apparent  that  a  mutinous 

frovince  of  Benares  was  ceded  to  the  British,  spirit  had  crept  into  the  Beng^  army.  The 
n  a  subsequent  war  with  the  Mahrattas  oonsid-  government  had  resolved  to  arm  the  sepoys  with 
crable  conquests  were  made,  which  were  near-  Enfield  rifles,  and  a  new  kind  of  cartridge,  greas- 
ly  all  given  up  by  a  peace  hastily  concluded  with  ed  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  rifle  bore,  was  ao- 
them  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  cordingly  introduced  into  the  depot  of  mu^etry 
war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1780,  who  died  Dec.  7,  instruction  at  Dumdum.  A  report  spread  amons 
1782,  while  the  war  yet  raged,  leavinjf  his  king-  the  native  troops  that  the  government  intended 
ilom  to  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan,  who  m  the  sue*  to  make  them  give  up  the&  religion  by  causing 
ceeding  year  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  In  them,  as  the  cartri<^es  in  loading  had  to  be  torn 
1790,  however,  he  again  became  at  war  with  with  the  teeth,  to  *ite  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of 
the  English  by  an  atUck  upon  the  kingdom  of  cows,  the  former  of  which  would  be  defilement 
Travancore,  which  was  under  their  protection,  to  a  Mussulman,  and  the  latter  would  be  sac- 
Lord  Gomwallis,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  rilege  in  the  eyes  of  a  Hindoo.  The  wildest 
the  American  revolution,  was  at  that  time  gov-  excitement  prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  sub- 
ernor-general  of  ludia,  and  conducted  the  con-  stitution  of  the  old  for  the  new  cartridges  tem- 
test  with  such  energy,  that  in  1791  Tippoo  was  porarily  prevented  an  outbreak.  Meanwhile, 
compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  bywhich  he  ceded  though  the  greased  cartridges  had  not  been 
to  the  English  about  half  of  his  dominions,  and  used  elsewhere,  the  cry  of  danger  to  caste  and 
paid  them  in  cash  $16,500,000.  In  1798  Tippoo  creed  was  raised  in  many  other  stations.  Dis- 
was  incited  by  French  emissaries  again  to  make  turbanoes  occurred  on  Feb.  26  at  Berhampoor ; 
war  on  the  British,  which  resulted  in  the  storm-  March  26  at  Umballa,  1,000  m.  distant ;  March 
ing  of  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  and  his  own  29  at  Barrackpoor,  where  the  first  blood  of  tho 
death  in  the  conflict.  May  4, 1799.  His  domin-  revolt  was  shed ;  aud  April  24  at  Meerut.  On 
ions  were  divided  between  the  English  and  their  May  10  a  formidable  rising  took  place  at  the 
ally  the  nizam.  In  1803  a  war  broke  out  between  latter  station.  The  Europeans  were  massacred, 
the  English  and  the  Mahrattas,  which  proved  and  the  mutineers  marched  to  Delhi,  where  the 
to  be  the  most  serious  ever  waged  by  them  garrison  fraternized  with  them  and  a  second 
in  Hindostan.  It  was  conducted  by  G«n.  Lake  butchery  was  committed.  The  rebels  pro- 
and  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterward  the  duke  olaimed  the  restoration  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
of  Wellington,  and  by  the  brilliant  success  of  and  thenceforth  acted  in  the  name  of  the  ki^ 
these  great  commanders  was  terminated  in  Nov*  of  Delhi,  though  without  much  deference  to  his 
1808,  with  the  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  pow-  orders.  The  king  appointed  one  Mirza  Mogul 
er  and  a  vast  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  Brit-  his  commander-in-chie^  and  collected  an  army 
ish.  In  consequence  of  border  forays  and  out-  of  8,000  or  9,000  men.  With  this  signal  event 
rages,  war  was  declared  against  Nepaul  in  1814,  the  revolt  may  be  said  to  have  fairly  begun,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  further  augmentation  of  Brit*  Dcdhi  became  a  rallying  point  for  the  mutineers 
ish  territory.  The  same  result  followed  from  from  other  quarters.  A  conspiracy  was  detected 
wars  with  Holkar,  the  peishwa^  the  rijah  of  Nag-  and  crushea  at  Calcutta.  In  the  K.  W.  prov- 
poor,  and  other  powerful  chien.    Much  trouble  incee  risings  took  place  almost  simultaneously  at 
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Allyghnr, BoolnndBhahnr,  Minpooree, NoflBeera-  petnal  exile,  but  most  of  the  rebels. esem)ed. 
bad,  Shahjehanpoor,  Etawah,  and  Bareilly.  The  Meanwhile  Qen.  Havelodc,  haTiDg  collected  a 
sacred  city  of  Benares  on  the  Ganges  was  in  re-  small  force  at  Allahabad,  moved  toward  Oawn- 
Tolt  on  June  4,  and  on  the  next  day  at  the  mill-  pore,  where  the  Enropeans  had  been  soatainuig  a 
tary  station  of  Gawnpore  several  thonaand  se-  dege,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  maa- 
poys  revolted  and  placed  themselves  under  the  sacre  of  a  large  number  of  women  and  children, 
command  of  the  Nena  6ahib,  r(^ah  of  Bit*  who  were  cruelly  put  to  deatii.  July  16,  the  day 
toor.  (See  Bittoob,  and  Oawitpobe.)  About  before  he  entered  the  city.  He  followed  the  Nena 
the  same  time  the  ferodous  ranee  (princess)  of  Sahib  to  Bittoor,  defeitted  him,  and,  having  been 
Jhansi  in  Bundelcund  took  the  neld  at  the  joined  by  Gens.  Outram  and  KeiU,  cit>Bsed  into 
head  of  two  r^ments  which  mutinied  at  Oude  to  relieve  Lucknow,  where  ttie  garrison 
Jhansi,  June  4.  Jounpoor  (June  5),  Allahabad  under  Col.  Inglis  was  now  reduced  to  extrem* 
(6th),  Fnttehpoor  (9th),  Nowgong  (10th),  Ban-  ities.  He  fou^t  his  way  into  the  city,  Sept 
dab  (14rth),  Mozuffernugger  rsoth),  Agra  (July  25,  Gen.  Neill  being  killed  in  the  action,  but 
4),  Jhylum  (7th),  Saugor  (7tn),  Sealkote  (9th),  beyond  an  accession  of  numbers  the  besieged 
Segowlie  (24th),  Dinapoor  (25tn),  and  Ramgurh  received  no  benefit  from  his  arrival.  Their  con« 
(8l8t),  were  next  the  theatres  of  commotion,  dition  remained  unchanged  until  Sir  Colin 
and  in  many  instances  of  massacre.  In  the  re-  Campbell,  who  had  arrived  in  India  Aug.  14, 
oently  annexed  kingdom  of  Oude,  from  which  a  with  the  rank  of  commander-in-chief,  reueved 
large  proportion  of  the  sepoys  in  the  Bengal  them,  Nov.  14^  and  enabled  them  to  withdraw 
army  had  been  recruited,  the  rising,  which  else«  to  Cawnpore.  Gen.  Havelock  died  Nov.  25. 
where  was  purely  military,  partook  of  the  char*  On  Dec.  6  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the  Nena 
acter  of  a  popular  insurrection,  the  people  Sahib  with  25,000  rebels  at  Cawnpore,  and,  mak- 
generally  siding  with  the  rebels.  The  native  ing  that  city  a  centre  of  operationB,  proceeded  to 
troops  at  Lucluiow,  the  capital,  mutinied  May  attack  the  rebels  of  the  N.  W.  provinces  in  sev- 
80  and  81,  and  nearly  every  sepoy  regiment  in  era!  quarters  at  once,  with  a  view  of  driving 
Oude  soon  followed  their  example.  The  troops  them  into  Oude,  where  a  combined  movement 
proclaimed  fldledanoe  to  the  ex-king  of  Oude,  and  could  subsequently  crush  them  all  together.  The 
gradually  closed  around  Lucknow,  where  they  brigades  of  Lugara,  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
began  to  besiege  the  Europeans  about  July  1.  Roberts^  Steuart,  Showers,  Stuart,  and  others, 
The  principal  tiieatree  of  rebellion  during  the  did  good  service  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and 
rest  of  the  year  were  Colapoor  (Aug.  1),  Ber-  Gen.  Outram  continued  to  hold  the  Alumbagh 
hampoor  (14th),  and  Dacca  (Nov.  20).  Tlie  fort  near  Lucknow,  which  had  not  been  evacu- 
Punjaub  was  saved  by  the  administrative  capa-  ated  with  the  city.  By  Jan.  1,  1858,  28  Euro- 
city  of  Sir  John  Lawrence ;  a  few  risings  took  pean  regiments  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  beside 
place,  but  the  rebels  wer%  nearly  all  cut  to  those  which  landed  at  Madras  and  Bombay;  the 
pieces,  and  the  suspected  regiments  seasonably  Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoor  furnished  a 
disarmed.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  was  but  valuable  subsidiary  force  of  Gorkhaa^  the  Sikhs 
little  disturbed  (see  Bombay),  and  that  of  Ma-  were  enlisted,  and  Lawrence  was  able  to  supply 
dras  was  tranquil  with  scarcely  an  exception,  troops  from  the  Punjaub.  Lucknow  wasjmd- 
Lower  Bengal  was  also  comparatively  quiet,  ually  conquered  by  Campbell  and  Jung  Baha* 
the  most  serious  commotions  being  in  Bahar,  door  (March  2-21),  and  the  army  which  had 
Rohilcund,  Bundelcund,  the  Doab,  Mai wah,  im-  been  concentrated  for  this  purpose  was  then 
pootana,  and  Oude.  The  two  principal  Mahratta  broken  up  into  detachments  for  service  in  Rohil- 
chiefe,  Sindia  at  Gwalior  and  Holkar  at  Indore,  .cund  and  other  districts.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,'  with 
remained  faithful,  but  the  revolt  of  their  re-'  a  detachment  from  the  Bombay  army,  stormed 
spective  contingents  was  one  of  the  most  seri-  Jhansi  April  2,  and  pursued  the  ranee  and  the 
ous  disasters  to  the  British  during  the  war.  In  notorious  Tantia  Topee  to  Calpee,  where  he  de- 
May,  1857,  the  Bengal  armv  comprised  22,698  feated  them,  and  thence  to  Gwalior,  which  had 
Europeans  including  the  officers  of  native  regi-  now  become  the  strouffhold  of  the  mutiny,  as 
mentsV  and  118,668  natives.  The  native  force  Delhi  and  Lucknow  had  been  before  it.  Gwa- 
was  &posed  in  167  regiments  and  irregular  lior  was  taken  June  20,  after  the  ranee  had 
corps,  of  which  by  the  end  of  December  76  had  been  killed.  This  was  the  last  great  battle  of 
mutinied  and  27  hadbeen  disarmed  or  disbanded,  the  campaign,  although  the  rebels,  headed  by 
As  soon  as  the  revolt-broke  out  the  BHtidi  made  the  Nena,  the  begum  of  Oude,  Tantia  Topee, 
strong  efforts  to  suppress  it;  but  the  resources  Maun  Singh,  and  Feroze  Shah,  a  prince  of  the 
of  treachery,  the  paucity  of  European  troops,  and  house  of  Delhi,  maintained  an  obstinate  resist- 
the  absence  of  means  bf  transport  gave  the  rebeb  ance  throughout  1858-^9.  Though  repeatedly 
an  immense  advantage.  Gen.  Anson,  the  com-  beaten  in  uie  field,  they  always  escaped  do* 
mander-in-chief,  died  May  27,  1857,  soon  after  struction  to  reappear  in  another  quarter.  They 
taking  the  field,  and  was  succeeded  provisionally  took  reftige  in  the  thick  jungles  of  Jngdispoor 
by  Qen.  Reed.  The  first  movements  were  and  similar  wild  regions,  and  even  after  the 
against  Delhi,  which  was  stormed  Sept.  14^  1857,  most  brilliant  successes  the  British  could  never 
aner  a  siege  of  8  months,  conducted  successively  boast  of  a  decisive  victory.  Oude  was  gradu- 
by  Gens.  Barnard,  Reed,  and  Wilson.  Thekhig  ally  pacified,  however,  in  the  autnnm,  and 
was  captured  and  ultimately  sentenced  to  per-  abont  Feb.  1, 1869,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  declared 
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theoftrnpaignthereat  anend.  The  whole  pop*  1865);  David  O.  Allen,  '*  India,  Ancient  and 
nlatlon  was  disanned  in  the  oonrse  of  the  spring  Modem"  (Boston,  1856) ;  ^'  A  Onronicle  of  the 
and  summer,  1,827  fcMts  being  destroyed  and  Revolt  in  India"  (Edinburgh,  1858-*9). 
1,807,406  arms  of  all  kinds  surrendered.  Mann  HINDS,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  £.  by 
Singh  gave  himself  up,  April  2,  and  assisted  Pearl  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Big  Black;  area» 
CoL  Mead  to  capture  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  25.340,  of  whom  16,« 
tried  by  court  martial  at  ^pree,  and  hanged  625  were  daves.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a 
April  18.  On  July  28  a  day  of  general  thanks-  rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  858,- 
giving  for  peace  was  observed  tiiroughout  India.  805  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  61,689  of  oats,  240,- 
A  special  diBarming  act  passed  by  the  legisla-  485  of  sweet  potatoes,  79,000  of  peas  and  beans 
tive  council  during  the  mutiny  was  made  per-  (the  greatest  qaantity  produced  by  any  county 
manent.  The  house  of  Delhi  was  deprived  of  in  the  United  States),  10,829  bales  of  cotton, 
all  titular  honors  and  dignities  for  ever,  and  the  and  105,650  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  55  grist 
governor-genend  finally  iasued  an  order  dis-  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  26 
posing  of  the  remnants  of  the  Bengal  army,  churches,  and  767  pupils  attending  public 
abolishing  the  native  cavalry  and  artmery,  and  schools.  The  county  contains  Jackson,  the  state 
re-armiuff  14  of  tiie  disarmed  infantry  regi-  capital,  and  is  intersected  by  the  New  Orleans, 
ments.  Though  the  British  authority  has  been  Jackson,  and  great  northern,  and  the  southern 
restored,  parts  of  India  are  still  (Jan.  1860)  in-  Mississippi  raUi-oads.  A  branch  of  the  latter 
fested  by  the  remnants  of  the  mutineers,  prob-  extends  to  Raymond,  the  county  seat 
ably  8,000  or  10,000  strong,  under  the  Nona  HINGHAM,  a  township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Si^ib  and  the  begum.  A  fresh  campaign  was  Mass.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  8.  side  of  Bos- 
opMMd  in  Bundelcund  in  Nov.  1859,  and  efforta  ton  harbor,  14  m.  8.  from  Boston,  with  which 
are  in  progress  to  drive  the  rebels  into  Nepaul,  it  has  communication  by  the  South  Shore  rail- 
where  Jung  Bahadoor  has  pledged  himself  for  road;  pop.  in  1855,  4,256.  It  is  a  place  of  re- 
their  extirpation.  Of  the  number  of  Europeans  sort  for  residents  of  the  city,  and  is  largdy  in- 
massaored  or  killed  in  battle  during  this  mu-  terested  in  the  fisheries  and  in  manufactures, 
tiny  no  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed.  Hun-  In  1855  it  had  20  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
dreds  of  English  women  and  children  were  put  and  mackerel  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  $69,- 
to  death  after  horrible  outrages,  many  stories  785.  They  employea  264  hanas,  and  took 
of  which  were  perhaps  fictions  or  exaggera-  $44,864  worth  of  mackerel  and  $4,500  wortli 
tions,  though  unhq>puy  the  substantial  truth  of  cod.  In  the  same  year  Hingham  had  2  man- 
of  the  accounts  of  tnese  atrocities  cannot  be  ufadx>ries  of  hollow  ware  and  castings,  1  of 
doubted.  (See  Babbaokpoob,  Bittoob,  Oamp-  nails,  2  of  axes,  4  of  saddles  and  harness,  8  of 
BBtx  (Sni  Colin),  Oawnpobe,  Delhi,  Gwaliob,  hats  and  caps,  1  of  cordage,  1  of  sails,  2  of  salt, 
HayuUks,  Lucknow,  &C.)  One  very  impor-  2  of  railroaa  cars,  &c.,  2  of  cabinet  ware,  8  cur- 
tant  restdt  of  the  mutiny  was  the  transfer  of  tying  establishments,  2  tanneries,  and  18  forges, 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India  Yalne  of  manufactures,  $528,516 ;  hands  em- 
oompany  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  imperial  ployed,  768.  In  1858  the  township  contained  7 
crown.  This  was  done  by  an  act  of  parliament  churches  (1  Baptist,  4  Oongregational,  1  Meth- 
which  received  the  royal  assent  Aug.  2, 1858.  odist,  and  1  Universalist),  and  a  weekly  news- 
This  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  sec-  paper  ofSce.  Hingham  was  settled  in  1688. 
retary  of  state  for  India,  to  be  assisted  by  a  HINTON',  John  Howabd,  an  English  clergy- 
council  of  15  persons,  0  of  whom  must  have  had  man  and  author,  born  about  1800.  He  first 
at  least  10  years'  experience  in  India,  and  8  of  preached  at  Beading,  and  afterwurd  at  London, 
whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  and  7  aa  minister  of  a  Baptist  congregation.  He  had 
by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  com-  the  reputation  of  being  an  independent  and  origi- 
pany.  To  this  councU,  which  sits  at  London,  nal  preacher,  and  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
is  committed  the  exdtksive  control  of  the  gov-  the  voluntary  principle  in  religion  and  educa- 
emment  of  India  from  England,  including  the  tion.  He  edited  the  "History  and  Topography 
appointment  of  the  governor-general  and  other  of  the  United  States,^'  published  in  numbers  and 
high  officers.  The  transfer  of  the  company's  completed  in  1882,  in  which  he  received  the 
European  army  into  the  royal  army  gave  rise  in  assistance  of  several  European  and  American 
the  latter  part  of  1859  to  some  disturbance  writers.  An  American  edition  of  this  woric 
among  a  portion  of  the  force,  but  the  matter  lias  been  published  under  the  supervision  of 
was  at  length  satisfactorily  a4}usted.^For  his^  John  O.  Ohoules,  D  J).  (2  vols.  4to.,  1858).  Mr. 
toriee  of  Hindostan,  see  James  Mill,  "History  Hinton  has  also  written  "Memoirs  of  William 
of  British  India"  (4th  ed.,  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  Enibb ;"  "  Theolosy,  or  an  Attempt  toward  a 
1840) ;  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  "  History  of  Omisistent  View  of  the  Whole  Council  of  God ;" 
India"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842) ;  W.  O.  Tay-  "Elements  of  Natural  History,"  &o. 
lor,  "  A  Popular  History  of  British  India"  (Lon-  HIPPABOHUS,  an  ancient  astronomer,  born 
don,  1842) ;  Edward  Thornton,  "History  of  the  in  Nicflsa  in  Bithynia,  fiourished  in  the  middle 
British  Empire  in  India"  (6  vok.  8vo.,  London,  of  the  2d  century  B.  0.  We  have  no  details 
1842-'6);  Thomas  Eeightley,  "History  of  In-  of  his  life,  and  our  knowledge  of  his  astronom* 
di&"  rLondon,  1847) ;  Hugh  Murray,  "  British  ioal  discoveries  is  derived  altogether  from  his 
India^'  (Edinbuigh,  1840 ;  new  ecL,  Loudon,  diadple  Ptolemy.    He  was  the  first  who  sy»- 
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tamaticallj  attempted  toelassifytfae  etan,  and  haying  charge  of  a  library  at  Ooa  or  Cnidiu,  he 
to  determine  dieir  position  and  magnitude.  To  made  too  free  a  use  of  the  writings  of  others, 
his  catalogue  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl*  and  burned  the  collection  to  conceal  his  plagiar* 
edge  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoctial  isms.  Hippocrates  raised  medicine  from  a  sys- 
points.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  planisphere,  tern  of  superstitious  rites  practised  wholly  by 
or  mode  of  representing  the  heaTens  on  a  plane,  the  priests  to  the  dignity  of  a  learned  profes- 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  marking  the  posi-  sion.  He  referred  diseases  to  two  leading 
tion  of  places  on  the  earth  by  circles  drawn  per-  causes,  climate  and  diet,  and  regulateid  the  lat- 
pendiouiar  and  parallel  to  the  equator.  His  only  ter  to  suit  the  changes  of  the  former  as  well  as 
work  still  eztaoit  is  the  "  Commentary  on  the  the  state  of  the  patient  He  taught  that  there 
Phenomena  of  Aratus  and  Eudozus,''  the  best  were  4  humors  in  the  human  body,  blood, 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Petavins  (Paris,  1680).  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile,  an  undue 
HIPPAECHUS  ABD  HIPPIAS,  the  sons  and  preponderance  of  any  of  which  was  a  proximate 
successors  ofPisistratua,  tyrant  of  Athens.  Ac-  cause  of  sickness.  With  such  an  imperfect 
cording  to  popular  opinion,  Hipparchus  was  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  as  might  have  been  look- 
elder  brother ;  according  to  Thucydides  and  ed  for  in  an  age  when  superstition  forbade  the 
Herodotus,  Hippias.  While  they  ruled  joinUy  dissection  of  dead  bodies,  he  nevertheless  had 
the  government  was  conducted  on  the  same  some  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
principles  as  that  of  their  father,  and  that  period  cranium  and  viscera,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
was  subsequently  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  difference  between  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  ten- 
a  kind  of  golden  age;  but  from  the  murder  of  .  dons,  and  ligaments,  speaks  of  the  muscles  sim- 
Hipparchus   by  Harmodius   and   Aristogiton  ply  as  flesh,  and  held  some  singular  views  on 

S14  B.  0.)  the  character  of  the  government  of  generation.  He  drew  his  principles  from  careful, 

ippias  became  arbitrary,  exacting,  and  oppress  observation,  and  was  little  given  to  theoriang. 

sive.    His  despotism  was,  however,  at  length  He  relied  i)erhap8  too  much  on  the  healing 

overthrown.    The  Delphic  oracle  was  bribed  power  of  nature,  and  the  remedies  by  which  he 

to  favor  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  pythoness  assisted  her  were  mostiy  of  a  simple  character, 

repeatedly  ei\joined  the  Liu^ffimonians  to  free  He  practised  bleeding,  cupping,  cauterization, 

Athens  from  the  despotism  of  the  Pisistratidsa.  and  auscultation,  and,  beside  several  mineral 

A  Spartan  force  under  Cleomenes,  having  do-  and  vegetable  remedies,  u^d  purgatives.    He 

feated  Hippias  in  the  field,  and  captured  his  was  particularly  skilful  in  his  diagnoses,  and 

children,  compelled  him  to  surrender  the  Acrop-  was  the  first  to  divide  the  course  of  a  disease 

olis,  and  to  evacuate  Attica  with  all  his  rela-  into  8  neriods,  for  the  last  of  which,  called  the 

tives  (510).    No  sooner  had  they  departed  than  crisis,  he  assigned  certain  days  known  as  the 

a  decree  was  passed  condemning  the  tyrant  and  critical  days.    Of  the  72  books  which  bear  the 

his  family  to  perpetual  banishment,  and  a  monn-  name  of  Hippocrates,  onl^  the  *^  Aphorisms,'* 

ment  erected  in  the  Acropolis  commemorative  "Prognostics,"  ^^  Epidemics,"  the  treatise  on 

of  their  crimes  and  oppressions.    Hippias  re-  *^  Air,  Water,  and  Locality,"  the  treatise  on 

tired  ultimately  to  the  court  of  Darius,  and  ^^Diet,"  and  a  few  others,  can  be  attributed 

there  instigated  the  invasion  of  Greece.    Ac-  with  much  probability  to  the  subject  of  this 

cording  to  some  he  fell  at  Marathon  (490).  notice.    Many  were  doubtiess  written  by  other 

HIPrO,  surnamed  Begins  (the  Eoyal),  an  physicians  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  there 

ancient  city  of  Numidia,  the  rums  of  which  are  were  no  fewer  than  7  among  the  Asolepiadso. 

still  to  be  seen  near  Bona  in  Algeria.    It  was  Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  with  a 

one  of  the  residences  of  the  Numidian  kings,  concise  and  sometimes  obscure  style.    The  best 

and  afterward  celebrated  as  tiie  episcopal  see  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  Fcesius  (fd., 

of  St.  Augustine.    It  was  ti^en  and  destroved  Frankfort,  1595) ;  Linden  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Amster- 

by  the  Vandals  in  480.    Its  surname  served  to  dam,  1660 ;  Hack  (2  vols,  fol.,  Vienna,  1748- 

distinguish  it  from  another  tow4  of  the  same  '9) ;  and  Littr6  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1889-^58), 

name  on  the  Carthaginian  coast,  W.  of  IJtica.  with  a  French  translation.    There  are  English 

HIPPOOBATES,  a  Grecian  physician,  called  translations  of  the  aphorisms  and  the  treatises 

the  *^  father  of  medicine,"  bom  in  the  island  of  on  *'*'  Air,  Water,  and  Situation,  upon  Epidemical 

Oos  in  460  B.  0.,  died  in  Larissa,  Thessaly,  be-  Diseases  and  upon  Prognostics,"  dec,  by  Frauds 

tween  875  and  851  B.  0.    He  studied  medicine  Olifton,  M.  D.  (8vo.,  London,  1734),  and  of  the 

with  his  father  Heraclidea,  who  belonged  to  the  '^  Genuine  Works"  of  Hippocrates  by  Adams  (3 

order  of  Asclepiadflo,  or  descendants  of  JEacxi'  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1849). 

lapius,  and  afterward  went  to  Athens  to  place  HIPPOORENE  (Gr.  Unrof^  horse,  and  Kppmf^ 

himself  under  the  instruction  of  Herodicus.  fountain),  called  by  Persins  Fon»  OabaUinui 

He  was  a  pupU  of  the  philosopher  Gorgias  of  (the  fountain  of  the  horse),  afonntain  on  Mount 

Leontini,  and  perhaps  also  of  Democritus  of  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  owing  its  name  to  a  myth 

Abdera.    Having  practised  his  profession  in  according  to  which  it  was  prodooed  by  Pegasns 

Cos,  he  travelled  through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  striking  the  ground  with  his  feet, 

and  Scythia,  and  finally  returned  to  Thessaly,  HIPpODBOME  (Gr.  ^nror,  horse,  and  dpo- 

where  he  passed  tiie  close  of  his  life.    The  es-  fior,  a  course),  the  course  where  the  horse  and 

teem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo-  chariot  races  of  the  ancient  Greeks  took  place, 

raries  renders  very  improbable  the  story  that^  The  hippodrome  was  differently  construoted 
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acoording  to  the  nature  of  the  ground.    In  level  martTrdom,  either  in  Sardinia  or  more  probably' 

ooontries  artificial  monnds  were  raised  on  both  in  Rome  (A.  D.  285,  or  ra^er  286),  nnder  the 

sides  of  it;  in  hilly  districts  a  declivity  was  emperor  Maziminus  the  Thraoian.    His  worka 

invariably  chosen  to  form  one  side.    The  arti-  (S,  Hi^^lyti  Opera)  were  published  by  J.  A. 

fioial  monnds,  or  mound  and  declivity  as  the  Fabricius  ?2  vols.,  Hamburg,  17l&-^18),  and 

case  might  be,  were  connected  at  the  inner  end  hy  Gallanoi,  in  BihUotheea  Patrum,  vol  ii 

by  a  semi-circular  barrier.    At  the  other  or  The  Philoiophoumejia  were  discovered  at  Mt. 

outer  extremity  was  the  portico,  where  each  Athos  in  1842,  in  a  Greek  MS.  now  in  the  imperial 

chariot  had  its  stall,  and  whence  it  issued  as  library  of  Paris.    The  first  edition  of  this  work 

soon  as  the  cord  which  crossed  the  entrance  appeared  under  the  name  of  Origen :  tkpiytvovt 

was  removed.     A  bronze  eagle  and  dolphin  ^iXotrod^ov/iCMi  rf  Kara  na<r»p  Alpttnup  isXryxm 

were  used  as  a  signal  at  the  time  of  starting;  (Oxford,  1851).    Under  the  name  of  Hippolytus 

the  eagle  was  raised  in  the  air,  while  the  dol-  {8.   Eippolyti  Epue.  et  Mart  B^tatione% 

phin  was  lowered.     Along  the  sides  of  the  ^n«t<^  ^T^sr^nttm  Zi&rorvm  <2000m  o^uis  m^^mi^ 

hippodrome  seats  were  erected  for  the  speota-  9unt)  it  was  edited  by  Duncker  and  Scnneidewin 

tors,  special  seats  being  reserved  for  the  judges.  (GrOttingen,  1866). — See  Bunsen,  '*  Hippolytus 

The  most  celebrated  of  Hellenic  hippodromes  andhisAge'^(4vols.,  London,  1852);  Dollinger, 

was  that  of  Olympia.  HippolyUi9und  CdUistus^  oder  dieB&mi9chs  Kir* 

HIPPOGRIFF  (It.  ippogrifo,  from  Gr.  Iwos^  ehe  in  der  enten  E&lfte  des  dritten  Jahrhundertg 
horse,  and  ypv^^  a  griffin),  a  fabulous  animal,  (Ratisbon,  1853);  Wordsworth,*' St. Hippolytus 
unknown  to  the  classical  mythology,  and  first  and  the  Ohurch  of  Rome  in  the  8d  Oentury'' 
introduced  by  Boiardo  as  a  steed  worthy  of  the  (London,  1858) ;  W*  £.  Taylor, "  Hippol vtus  and 
heroes  of  cmvalry.  It  was  represented  as  a  the  Christian  Church  of  Uie8dGentury^^  (1858). 
winged  horse,  with  the  head  of  a  griffin.  It  HIPPONAX,  a  Greek  Ivric  poet  who  flour- 
figures  prominently  in  the  Orlando  Furiow  of  ished  in  the  latter  hfdf  of  the  6tn  centurv  B.  C. 
Ariosto.  Wieland  in  his  "Oberon"  makes  the  He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  banished  by 
hippogriff  the  steed  of  the  muses,  like  the  Pe-  its  tyrants  Athenagoras  and  Comas,  and  after- 
gasus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  calls  upon  them  to  ward  lived  in  dazomenss  in  extreme  poverty, 
mount  it  for  a  journey  into  the  realm  of  romance.  He  was  smidl  and  ugly  in  person,  and  was  one 

HIPPOLYTUS,  Saint,  an  ecclesiastical  wri-  of  the  severest  of  Greek  satirists.    His  favorite 

ter  of  the  3d  century,  whose  life  and  labors  had  themes  were  the  effeminacy  and  vices  of  his 

long  been  shrouded  in  obscurity,  until  very  re*  fellow  citizens,  and  the  faithlessness  of  women, 

cently  a  happy  literary  discovery  shed  clearer  The  Chian  scmptors  Bupidus  and  Athenis,  who 

light  upon  them.     He  was  said  by  Eusebius  made   caricature   statues   of   him,  were   as- 

and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  commentaries  sailed  in  the  bitterest  and  most  envenomed  of 

on   the   Scriptures,  and   polemical   writings,  his  satires.    Of  the  poems  of  Hipponax  about 

An  old  catalogue  of  the  iK>pes,  thb  CatahguM  100  lines  are  still  extant. 

LiberiawM  (about  A.  D.  854),  calls  him  only  HIPPOPOTAMUS    (Gr.  Unrot^  horse,  and 

presbyter.   The  ^Aron$0<mPascAa2tf  (about  806)  ironifioc,  river),  a  pachydermatous  animal,  in- 

and  later  accounts  make  him  bishop  of  Portus  habiting  Africa.    It  is  geuerally  called  sea  cow 

Romanus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.    If  at  by  the  Cape  colonists,  a  term  which  is  nsuidly 

that  early  period,  as  Bunsen  thinks,  the  Roman  applied  in  America  to  the  manatee.  The  dental 

suburban  bishops  were  at  the  same  time  mem-  formula  is :  4  incisors  in  each  jaw,  long,  cylindri- 

bers  of  the  Roman  college  of  presbyters,  he  may  cal,  pointed,  and  inclined  forward  below,  short, 

have  been  both.    In  1561  his  statue  was  found  conical,  and  curved  above ;  canines  4,  resem- 

in  the  Ager  Yeranus,  near  Rome,  with  the  bling  the  incisors  of  rodents,  the  upper  ones 

Easter  cycle  engraved  upon  his  caUiedra  and  a  straight,  the  lower  thick  and  bent,  overlapping 

catalogue  of  his  writings,  and  gave  a  new  im-  the  upper ;  the  molars  6  on  each  ade  in  each 

pulse  to  research  respecting  him.    But  much  Jaw,  the  anterior  8,  more  pointed,  and  the  pos- 

more  important  is  the  recent  discovery  of  one  terior  with  the  points  in  the  adult  worn  in  a 

of  his  principal  works,  the  PhiloMphoumenOy  trefoil  shape.  Its  powerful  Jaws,  sub-cylindrical 

or  *^  Refutation  of  all  Heresies.''   If,  as  is  almost  lower  incisors,  and  chisef-edged  canines,  are 

universally  acknowledged,  Hippolytus  was  the  formed  principally  for  tearing  and  crushing 

author  of  this  work,  he  took  an  active  part  in  rather  than  grinding  the  coarse  tough  plants  and 

all  the  doctrinal  and  ritual  controversies  of  the  aquatic  roots  and  grasses  upon  which  it  princi- 

time,  and  fell  into  disfavor  witii  the  Roman  pally  feeds;  the  canines  seem  exoesrively  devel- 

biBhopa  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus  (202-228),  oped.    In  its  skull  it'  resembles  the  hog  in  the 

the  latter  of  whom  he  attacked  with  earnest-  connection  of  the   bones  and  their  sutures, 

ness  and  not  without  passion.    Schaff  in  his  in  other  respects  being  more  like  the  ox ;  the 

**  Church  History''  thinks  that  he  was  the  head  skeieton  is  very  massive,  indicating  the  great 

of  a  disaffected  party,  orthodox  in  doctrine  and  size  and  strength  and  rather  slow  locomotive 

rigorous  in  discipline^  and  thus  very  nearly  al-  powers  of  the  animaL    The  skull  is  remarkable 

lied  to  the  Hontanists  before  him  and  to  the  for  the  horizontal  plane  of  its  upper  portion, 

later  schism  of  Kovatian.    According  to  a  later  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  ears  of  the  animal  when 

tradition,  he  finally  returned  into  the  bosom  of  in  the  water  being  nearly  upon  the  same  level, 

the  Catholic  churdh,  and  expiated  his  schism  by  and  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  when  this  alone 
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is  yisible,  looking  not  unlike  that  of  a  hone :  the  prominence  of  the  heel ;  there  was  no  trace  of 
bony  orbits  are  rery  prominent,  projecting  above  a  glandnlar  orifice,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  behind 
the  top  of  theskoU.    The  stomach  is  multiple,  each  foot;   the  naked  skin,  of  a  dark  India 
something  as  in  ruminants,  though  it  is  not  rubber  color,  and  with  fine  transverse  wrinkles, 
known  to  chew  the  cud ;  it  can  contain  5  or  6  glistened  with  a  sebaceous  secretion  as  the  ani- 
bushels  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  intes-  mal  emerged  from  the  water ;  the  eyes  had  a 
tineisabout  8  indies  in  diameter;  the  intestinal  thick  niotitatinff  membrane,  and  the  mouth  a 
canal,  without  csdcum,  is  nearly  12  times  as  long  peculiar  upward  curve  of  its  angles  toward  the 
as  the  body,  considerably  more  than  120  feet  eyes,  which  gave  a  comical  expression  to  the 
The  average  length  of  the  male  from  the  end  massive  countenance.    Apparently  in  perfect 
of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  (the  latter  health,  it  breathed  8  or  4  times  in  a  minute, 
being  about  a  foot)  is  14  feet,  but  they  have  slowly  and  regularly ;  its  food  consisted  of  a 
been  known  to  measure  17  feet;  the  fem^es  kindof  porridge  of  milk  and  maize  meal,  though 
are  much  smaller ;  the  girth  is  nearly  equal  to  it  was  more  dian  half  weaned  from  its  baby 
the  length,  and  tiie  height  at  the  shoulders  be-  diet.  Several  species  are  described  by  zoologists, 
tween  6  and  6  feet ;  the  aperture  of  the  moutJi  but  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  dis- 
is  about  2  feet  wide,  and  tiie  tudu  are  more  than  tributed  is  the  H,  ampMbiua  (Linn.),  whidi  was 
a  foot  long.  This  huge  uncouth  body,  of  a  form  formerly  found  from  Egypt  to  the  cape  of  Qood 
between  that  of  an  over-fed  pig  and  a  fattened  Hope  in  all  the  large  rivers,  though  now  it  is 
ox,  is  supported  on  short  stout  limbs,  with  4  rare  except  in  the  lonely  regions  explored  by 
toes  on  each  small  foot^  nearly  equal  and  with  Livingstone  and  Cnnmiing.  Of  whatever  spedes, 
short  hoo&;  tiie  massive  he&d  is  broad,  and  the  they  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  water, 
expression  of  the  face  singuW  from  the  high  lolling  about  in  a  dreamy  manner,  frolicking 
position  of  the  eyes ;  the  lips  are  wide  and  like  a  porpoise,  or  wallowing  in  the  mud  like  a 
tumid,  especially  the  upper,  concealing  the  teeth  hog ;  they  leave  the  rivers  chiefly  at  night  to  crop 
when  the  mou&  is  shut,  and  frumished  with  a  the  soft  succulent  grasses  on  their  banks,  es- 
few  tufts  of  hair;  the  nose  is  broad  and  trun-  peciaUy  in  localities  where  brushwood  abounds; 
cated,  and  the  nostrils,  on  the  end  and  cftkpable  they  are  also  fond  of  passing  the  day  in  the 
of  protrusion  so  that  the  animal  may  breathe  ocean,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers.    Though 
when  all  the  body  is  under  water,  may  be  dosed  dum^  upon  the  land,  their  movements  in  the 
during  submersion;  the  prominent  eyes  enjoy  water  are  graceful  and  rapid;  they  are  gre- 
great  freedom  of  motion,  and  may  be  protruded  garious,  and  both  sexes  delight  to  congregate 
or  retracted  to  adapt  its  vision  to  an  air  or  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  in  small  herds ;  they 
water  medium ;  the  last  two  contrivances  are  can  remain  under  water  for  about  16  minutes, 
admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  of  an  aqua-  walking  upon  the  bottom,  and  probably  longer 
tic  animal  so  wary  and  slu^^ish  as  the  hippo-  if  necessary ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
potamus.  The  head  is  contracted  behind  the  an-  ability  to  sustain  prolonged  immersion  is  owing 
gles  of  the  mouth,  and  the  forehead  is  broad  and  to  an  apparatus  like  Uie  venous  reservoirs  of  the 
flat ;  the  ears  are  only  8  or  4  inches  long,  fringed  seals,  tne  arterial  plexifonn  receptades  of  tlie 
and  lined  internally  with  a  flne  hair.  Just  be-  whales,  or  some  other  equivalent   structure, 
hind  and  but  little  above  the  eyes;  the  eyebrows  They  are  playful,  peaceable,  and  inoffensive 
are  tumid,  whidi  makes  the  eyes  appear  deeply  when  undisturbed ;  but  if  wounded,  and  espe- 
seated ;  the  neck  is  short,  thick,  and  hog-like,  cially  if  in  company  with  their  young,  they  are 
the  back  slightly  ardied,  the  body  cylindrical,  savage  and  eager  to  assail  any  enemy ;  the  males 
the  nates  full,  the  pendent  abdomen  almost  in  the  love  season  are  quarrelsome,  and  both 
touching^  the  ground,  the  tail  short,  robust,  and  sexes  are  often  seen  covered  with  scars ;  it  is 
edged  with  wiry  hairs,  the  mammiB  two  in  num-  said  tliat  the  young  males  are  often  killed  by 
ber  and  ventral,  and  the  skin  nearly  naked.  The  the  older  ones.    The  males  are  darker  colored 
color,  when  the  skin  is  dry,  is  reddish  gray,  than  the  females.    The  period  of  gestation  is 
brownish  on  the  back,  lighter  beneath ;  under  about  9  months,  and  a  single  young  one  is 
water  the  colors  are  various  shades  of  blue.  Pro!  brought  forth  on  land,  taking  to  the  water  in- 
O wen,  in  the  ^  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  stantty  when  alarmed  ;  the  very  young  ones 
History,"  voL  v.,  18dO,  gives  some  additional  are  carried  in  the  water  on  the  neck  of  the 
particularsfroma  young  living  specimen  receiv-  mother,   and  when  they  grow  older  on  the 
ed  at  the  zoological  gardens  of  London  in  1850,  withers ;  when  they  blow,  they  puff  up  the  water 
the  first  seen  alive  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  about  8  feet  high,  according  to  Livingstone, 
the  emperor  Gordian  IH.  m  Rome  in  the  8d  The  sagacity  of  the  hippopotamus,  though  infe- 
century.  This  animal  was  captured  on  the  banks  rior  to  that  of  the  elephant,  is  considerable,  as 
of  the  Nile  in  Aug.  1 849,  and  was  supposed  to  have  evinced  by  its  adroitness  in  avoiding  its  enemies 
been  recently  brought  forth,  as  it  was  not  much  on  land  or  in  the  water,  its  escaping  from  pit- 
larger  than  a  new-bom  calf,  though  stouter  and  falls  and  other  stratagems  of  the  natives,  ite 
shorter  legged ;  it  arrived  in  London  in  May,  going  with  its  young  to  distant  localities  when 
1850,  and  was  accordingly  then  about  10  months  annoyed  by  man,  and  its  caution  in  exposing 
old,  yet  it  was  7  feet  long  and  of  6^  feet  girtli  itself  even  in  its  watery  abode  when  it  has  been 
in  the  middle  of  the  body.    The  hind  limb  was  once  assailed ;  the  rifle  of  civilized  man  it  is 
i>uried  in  the  skin  of  the  flank  nearly  to  the  not  prepared  for,  as  Uie  success  of  Gordon  C^um- 
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ming  ia  '^  bagging  hippopotami^  folly  ehows.  the  house,  or  on  the  fiirm,  were  called  '^help." 
They  are  hnntod  for  their  flesh,  which  resem-  The  word  is  likely  to  be  retained,  becanse  it  ex- 
blea  pork;  for  the  tpeck  or  layer  of  fat  just  un-  presses  very  accurately  the  relation  between 
der  the  skin,  a  bonne  hmtehe  for  the  Gape  Town  tliose  who  would  be  called  master  and  servant 
epicnre ;  for  their  teeth,  which  are  valuable  in  other  countries.  In  this  country  this  rela^ 
articles  of  trade,  and  were  formerly  much  em-  tion  is  dmply  one  of  contract — so  much  work 
ployed  for  their  hardness  in  the  manufacture  for  so  much  wages ;  and  it  is  governed  by  the 
of  artificial  teeth,  and  for  various  ornamental  ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  contract.  If  the 
purposes ;  and  for  their  tough  skin,  which  is  servant  be  disobedient  or  negligent,  it  may  be  a 
made  into  shidds  and  helmets,  and  cut  into  good  ground  for  withholding  wages,  or  for  dis- 
cylmdiical  strips,  which  form  the  whips  of  the  charge,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  if  he 
Gape  colonists.  The  voice  of  the  animal  is  be-  does  any  injury  he  is  responsible  in  damages ; 
tween  a  grunt  and  a  neigh,  and  has  been  com-  and  this  is  all. — One  question  in  regard  to  the 
pared  by  travellers  to  a  variety  of  discord-  rights  of  master  and  servant  has  been  much  agi- 
ant  sounds.  Its  voracity  is  very  great,  and  its  tatedin  the  United  States,  and  differently  viewed 
destruction  of  the  native  crops,  both  by  devour-  by  different  courts.  It  is,  whether  and  how 
ing  and  treading  them  down,  has  been  known  far  the  ancient  and  somewhat  technical  prind- 
and  deplored  from  the  earliest  antiquity.  Beside  pie  of  '^  entirety  of  contract"  should  be  applied 
man,  the  principal  enemy  of  the  hippopotamus,  to  this  contract.  If  A  promises  B  to  do  a  certain 
and  in  its  own  element  is  the  crocodile ;  the  thing,  and  B  promises  A  to  pay  him  therefor  a 
ancients  believed  that  an  inextinguishable  en-  certain  sum,  A  has  no  riffht  to  do  what  part  of 
mity  existed  between  these  animals,  but  both  this  thing  he  chooses  to  do,  and  then  compel  B 
are  so  weU  armed  and  defended  that  they  prob-  to  pay  him  a  proportional  part ;  becanse  B  may 
ably  do  not  very  often  attack  each  other.  This  want  the  whole  thing,  and  onily  the  whole  thing, 
animal  was  weU  known  to  the  ancients,  and  it  and  has  bargained  for  it  This  is  certainlv  a 
figures  under  many  shapes  in  their  writuigs;  reasonable  principle  in  itself,  but  it  was  ror- 
accurate  representations  are  given  on  Eoman  merly  applied  with  a  severity  which  did  mis- 
coins  and  Egyptian  sculptures ;  it  was  occasion-  chief.  It  was  applied  to  the  contract  of  master 
ally  seen  in  Uieir  triumphal  pomps  and  gladia-  and  servant,  thus :  If  A  agrees  to  work  for  B 
torial  shows.  Since  the  time  of  Bochart  the  for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  month,  and 
behemoth  of  the  Hebrews  has  been  supposed  by*  works  11  months  and  then  leaves  B  without 
many  to  be  the  hippopotamus,  and  some  of  the  causej  B  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  him  any 
verses  in  the  40th  chapter  of  Job  well  apply  thing  for  the  11  months'  labor.  This  rule  was 
to  this  animal ;  some  authors,  however,  Milton  universal  and  undoubted  both  in  England  and 
among  the  rest,  deny  that  these  animals  are  the  America  until  a  few  years  since.  Then  it  was 
same,  without  throwing  any  light  upon  what  questioned  in  New  Hampshire;  and- the  law  was 
the  behemoth  really  is. — ^For  interesting  details  establi^ed  for  that  state,  that  in  such  case  the 
on  the  method  of  hunting  these  unwieldy  crea-  servant  can  recover  nothing  on  the  contract, 
tures,  see  the  2d  volume  of  Grordon  Gumming's  but  may  recover  whatever  we  service  he  has 
'•*'  Hunter's  Idfe  in  Africa,''  and  Andersson's  rendered  is  worth,  deducting  therefrom  fhll 
^  Lake  Kgami.  or  Explorations  and  Discov-  compensation  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the 
cries  during  Four  Years'  Wanderings  in  the  master  from  the  servant's  breach  of  contract. 
Wilds  of  S.  W.  Africa ;"  and  for  notices  of  their  This  rule  would  seem  to  work  Justice  to  both 
character  and  habits,  Livingstone's  ^^  Travels  parties.  It  has  been  adopted  in  Vermont^  but 
and  Researches  in  South  Africa." — ^The  hippo-  expressly  denied  in  Maasachusetts ;  and  the 
potamus  is  fonnd  fossil  in  the  tertiary  and  dUn-  ancient  rule  must  still  be  regarded  as  generally 
vial  formations  of  Europe  and  Asia.  prevailing.  If,  however,  the  servant  leave  be- 
HIRIKG.  One  may  hire  a  person  or  a  thing,  cause  of  ill  treatment,  or  is  driven  away,  or  is 
and  the  thing  hired  may  be  real  estate  or  per-  dck,  or  has  any  good  cause  for  leaving,  he  may 
Bonal  chattels.  For  the  law  of  hiring  real  estate,  undoubtedly  recover  wages  for  the  time  he  has 
see  LsASB.  In  this  article  we  shaU  treat  only  served.  The  rule  of  entirety  is  applied  also 
of  the  hiring  of  persons,  and  of  the  hiring  of  where  a  servant  is  hired  for  an  indefinite 
chattels.  InEn^pand  the  relation  of  master  and  time,  but  is  paid  quarterly  or  monthly;  if  he 
servant  is  peculiar,  and  is  perfectly  recognized  leave  without  cause  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
hoth  by  custom  and  by  law,  and  it  is  governed  or  a  month,  he  can  have  no  wages  for  any  part 
by  principles  which  apply  to  no  other  relation,  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  servant  who  is 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  so.  The  word  hired  for  a  certain  term,  and  is  turned  away 
servant  is  often  applied  in  the  Sodlh  to  a  slave,  before  the  time  is  up,  without  good  cause,  may 
but  in  the  free  states  it  is  seldom  used.  In  tender  his  service  for  the  whole  period,  and 
New  England  the  word  ^^help"  is  common.  It  keep  himself  ready  to  render  it,  and  can  then 
is  derived  from  the  earlier  colonial  times,  when  recover  for  the  whole  period. — ^The  question 
many  immigrants  paid  for  their  passage  by  how  far  a  master  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
selling  their  service  for  a  certain  time.  These  his  servant  has  been  much  considered  in  Eng- 
were  cfilled  bound  or  bond  servants ;  and  soon  land  and  here,  and  is  of  great  importance,  es- 
the  word  servants  was  applied  to  them  alone,  pecially  in  relation  to  rulroad  companies,  and 
and  those  who  were  hired  to  render  service  in  oUier  corporations  having  numerous 'employees. 
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Bat  this  and  some  other  connected  qnestions  contract,  who  inflicts  an  injurj  upon  the  other, 
maj  more  conveniently  he  treated  under  the  may  he  made  responsihle  in  damages, 
title  Sery Airr. — ^We  will  now  pass  to  the  hiring  HIBPIN  I,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  of  8am- 
of  a  chaiteL  In  one  sense  a  ship  is  a  chattel ;  nite  race,  who  dwelt  in  the  southern  part  df 
hnt  the  hiring  of  a  ship  will  he  treated  under  Samnium,  W.  of  Apulia,  N.  of  Lucania,  and  £. 
BmppDro.  Ijie  contract  of  hiring  a  chattel  is  of  Campania.  At  tne  time  of  the  2d  Punic  war 
for  the  mutual  henefit  of  the  owner  and  the  thev  were  independent  of  the  Samnites.  They 
hirer ;  the  hirer  is  tiierefore  hound,  not  to  took  up  arms  against  Rome  during  the  social 
extreme  care,  hut  to  ordinary  care,  which  is  war.  Their  chief  places  were  j£calanum  and 
defined  as  that  care  which  a  man  of  ordinary  Aquilonia.  (See  Sahstitbs.) 
capacity  would  take  of  his  own  property  under  HIRST,  Hxnbt  B.,  an  American  poet,  horn 
ordinary  circumstances ;  and  he  is  responsihle  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  28, 1818.  He  was  admit- 
for  any  injury  caused  hy  a  want  of  such  care,  ted  to  the  har  of  his  native  city  in  1848,  his  youth 
This  obligation  varies  with  the  thing  hired ;  it  having  been  spent  in  the  study  of  law,  f^equent- 
is  one  degree  of  care  with  a  costly  watch  or  ly  interrupted  by  the  duties  of  mercantile  life, 
jewel,  or  a  valuable  horse,  and  another  with  Previous  to  his  examination  he  published  in 
coarser  and  (Reaper  things.    The  hirer  is,  in    '^Graham's  Magazine^'  several  poems  which  be- 

general,  as  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  came  very  popular.  His  first  volume  was  "The 
is  servants  about  the  thing  hired  as  for  his  Coming  of  the  Mammoth,  the  Funeral  of  Time, 
own.  Whether  he  would  be  responsible  for  a  and  oUier  Poems"  (Boston,  1846).  "  Endy- 
wilM  iigury  by  his  servant  would  depend  mion,  a  Tale  of  Greece^  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
somewhat  on  circumstances,  and  may  not  be  is  regarded  as  his  best  production, 
certain  from  the  authorities ;  but  we  should  HIRTIIJS,  Aitlus,  a  Roman  statesman,  bom 
say,  in  general,  that  he  would  not  be  so  respon*  about  90  B.  C,  fell  in  battle  near  Mutina  (Mo-^ 
sible.  It  maybe  said  that  he  is  not  responsible  dena)  in  48  B.  C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Julius 
for  i^ury  caused  by  the  theft,  robbery,  or  vio-  CsBsar,  under  whom  he  served  as  legate  in  Gkiul 
lence  of  others,  unless  his  own  negligence  or  (58),  and  one  of  the  10  prstors  nominated 
de&ult  caused  or  facilitated  the  wrong.  If  he  by  him  *for  tlie  vear  46.  In  44  he  received 
sell  the  chattel  or  give  it  away,  he  can  pass  no  Belgio  Gaul  as  his  province,  but  governing  it 
title,  and  the  owner  may  demand  and  take  it  through  a  deputy,  he  remained  in  tne  capital  in 
from  the  receiver  or  from  any  buyer,  even  if  he  continued  intimacy  with  Cessar,  who  nominated 
bought  in  honest  ignorance  of  the  owner's  title,  him,  together  with  Yibius  Paiisa,  as  consul  for 
and  paid  full  price  for  it.  The  obligations  of  the  tiie  next  year.  After  Csssar's  assassination  he 
owner  of  a  thing  hired  may  be  stated  thus:  he  retired  to  the  country.  Though  not  fblly  re- 
must  deliver  it  in  good  condition  for  the  intended  covered  fW)m  a  dangerous  illness,  and  politically 
and  agreed  or  customary  use,  and  keep  it  in  undecided,  he  entered  upon  his  duties  as  consul, 
good  order,  or  pay  the  hirer  his  reasonable  ex-  Jan.  1, 48.  He  finally  declared  against  Antony, 
pKsnse  for  so  keening  it,  as  for  example  a  car-  and  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  join  Oo- 
riage  and  horses  hired  for  a  iourney  ;  he  must  tavianus,  and  relieve  Decius  Brutlis,  theli  besieg- 
not  interfere  With  the  hirer's  lawful  and  reason-  ed  by  Antony  in  Mutina.  He  fell  while  leading 
able  use  of  it ;  but  if  the  hirer  make  of  it  a  use  his  victorious  troops  to  an  assault  on  the  camp 
which  he  has  no  right  to  make,  the  owner  may  of  Antony.  The  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of 
peaceably  repossess  himself  of  it,  or  have  his  the  Commentaries  of  Ceesar  on  the  Gallic  wars, 
appropriate  action ;  and  if  the  hirer  refuse  it,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  his  Alexandrian,  Af- 
the  owner  may  recover  dnmagesj^although  he  rican,  and  Spanish  campaigns,  was  attributed 
repossess  himself  of  the  thing.  The  right  and  to  Hirtius,  but  also  claimed  for  Oppius.  The 
obligations  of  the  hirer  may  be  thus  stated :  matter  was  doubtful  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sue- 
he  may  use  it  in  the  intended  and  agreed  or  cus-  tonius,  and  has  since  not  been  decided, 
tonuury  way,  and  must  not  use  it  in  any  other  HISPANIA.  See  Spain. 
way ;  he  must  not  abuse  or  injure  it  in  any  way,  HISPANIOL A.  See  H atti. 
must  surrender  it  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  or  if  HISTI^EA,  or  Obeus,  an  ancient  city  of  En- 
no  time  be  agreed  on,  then  whenever,  within  a  boea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tele- 
reasonable  time,  it  is  demanded  by  the  owner ;  thrium.  It  ranked  among  the  oldest  and  most 
and  he  is  bound  to  pay  the  agreed  price,  or  if  important  of  tlie  Euboean  cities.  Occupied  by 
none  was  agreed,  a  customary  and  reasonable  tiie  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisinm  (480 
price.  Nearly  all,  or  indeed  all,  these  particu-  B.  C),  it  afterward  successively  became  subject 
lars  are  open  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  if  to  the  Athenians  (who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  • 
they  choose  to  provide  expressly  for  them. —  in  446  B.  C^isplaced  its  inhabitants  for  Attic 
The  contract  of  hiring  may  be  terminated  by  colonists,  and  changed  its  nametoOreu8)andto 
the  expiration  of  the  acreed  period,  or  the  per-  the  Spartans.  During  the  wars  of  Alexander's 
formance  of  the  agreed  use;  or  by  any  agree-  successors,  and  those  of  the  Romans  and  Mace- 
ment  of  both  parties ;  or  by  the  act  of  either  donians,  Oreus,  because  of  its  position  and 
party  at  a  reasonable  time ;  or  by  the  purchase  strength,  was  aplace  of  great  importance, 
of  the  thing  hured  by  the  hirer ;  or  by  the  de-  HISTOLOGY  (Gr.  [irror,  a  web  or  texture, 
stmction  of  the  thing  hired.  It  may  be  added  and  Xoyor,  discourse),  the  science  which  dassi- 
as  a  general  remark,  that  either  party  to  this    fies  and  describes  the  elements  of  structure  as 
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exiflcing  in  the  solidfl  and  flaids  of  living  bodies,  grannies.  The  fluids  containing  elements  of 
The  -development  or  origin  and  transformations  tissue,  or  the  subi^tuDce  of  these,  are  in  a  gene- 
of  the  elementanr  organized  forms,  termed  his-  ral  sense  of  2  kinds:  nutritive  fluids,  as  Uood, 
togpny,  is  usually  included.  The  parts  of  a  chyle,  and  lymph,  and  the  secretions  and  ex- 
liviDg,  especially  of  an  animal  body,  are,  almost  udations.  In  toe  tissues  proper,  the  gradations 
without  exception,  highly  complex  in  structure,  and  combinations  of  the  elementary  forms  are 
A  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  consists,  first,  so  various,  that  great  difficulty  lies  in  the  way 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  on  its  free  surface ;  of  a  umple  and  at  the  same  time  practically  use- 
next,  of  the  basement  membrane;  lastly,  of  a  fnl  classification;  and  considerable  diversity  on 
thick,  fibrous  coat,  mainly  composed  of  simple  this  point  appears  in  the  works  of  different  au- 
fibres,  and  containing  also  capillary  vessels,  thorities.  Carpenter  considers  the  tissues  under 
hrmphaUcs,  and  nerves,  nsuolljr  a  few  muscular  the  7  convenient  classes  of  simple  fibrous,  fibro- 
fibres,  and  in  particular  situations  others  of  the  cellular  membranes,  purely  odlular,  sclerous, 
nmpler  forms  of  structure.  But  simple  white  tubular,  muscular,  ana  nervous.  Profl  Peaslee, 
fibres,  nervous  filaments,  and  capillary  vessels  approximating  nearer  to  the  actual  organs,  enu- 
ore  found,  in  varying  quantities,  in  every  organ  merates  17  dosses,  some  of  whi<^  have  subdi- 
of  the  body ;  so  tiiat  it  has  been  well  said  tiiat.  visions.  In  the  article  Anatomt,  the  date  of 
if  without  disturbing  either  one  of  these  all  themodemond  true  histology  is  given,  together 
other  textures  could  be  imagined  completely  with  some  of  its  generalizations.  It  may  here 
dissected  away  from  it,  the  perfect  form  of  the  be  stated  that  among  these  the  following  are 
body  and  of  its  organs  would  in  each  case  still  specially  important :  that  all  possible  tissues 
be  preserved.  Especially  is  this  true  in  respect  originate  within  an  organism  starting  in  a  single 
to  tiie  ample  white  fibre,  which  in  more  or  less  cell ;  that  the  materials  of  most  of  the  tissues 
close  interULcementextendsthroughand  between  have  first  passed  through  successive  elaborations 
all  the  organs,  forming  a  sort  of  warp  within  by  one  or  more  classes  of  cells ;  and  that  the 
which  the  other  elementary  forms  are  aisposed,  larger  number  of  them  result  directiy  from  mul- 
and  known  as  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue,  tiplication  of  cells,  ordinary  or  transformed. 
Such  elementary  forms,  which  organized  matter  Virchow,  in  his  recent  work,  claims  also  that 
takes,  and  which,  like  the  builder^s  materials,  a  cell  can  only  arise  from  a  preexisting  cell, 
are  then  made  to  enter  into  the  construction  of  never  de  novo;  and  that,  indeed,  no  other  tis- 
the  various  organs,  are  termed  tissues.  These  sue  can  thus  originate  from  the  supposed  bias- 
are  also  distinguished  as  the  simple  tissues;  the  tema,  or  plastic  exudation,  of  the  older  pathol- 
compound,  as  the  muscular  or  the  osseous  tissue,  ogists.  In  this  view,  therefore,  since  the  crea- 
closely  approach  or  become  identical  with  or-  tion  of  the  first  pair,  the  race  has  been  kept  up 
gans.  Thus,  histolo^  is  a  sort  of  general  mi-  by,  and  every  physiological  and  patholo^cal 
nute  anatomy ;  and  smoe  the  elements  of  tissue  phenomenon  has  had  its  origin  in,  the  division 
are  mainly  to  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and  multiplication  of  cells — ^the  difference  be- 
lt is  a  subdivision  of  microscopic  anatomy.  His-  tween  physiology  and  pathology  being  only  that 
tology  is,  in  the  broadest  sense,  divisible  into  of  normal  or  morbid  action  in  similar  organized 
physiological  and  pathological ;  also,  into  gen-  forms. — ^After  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  conspic- 
end  and  special,  tne  former  investigating  the  nous  among  those  who  by  their  discoveries  have 
elements  in  general  aspects  only,  the  latter  in  enriched  the  science  of  histology,  may  be  named 
regard  to  their  distribution  in  special  orsans;  Barry,  Wagner,  Bisehoff,  H.  Jf  filler,  Paget, 
and  again,  into  vegetable  and  animal,  the  Tatter  Goodsir,  Purkinje,  Remok,  Todd  and  Bowman, 
of  these  being  further  subdivided  into  compara-  Lnschka,  Burnett,  Hassal,  Henle,  Wedl,  Lebert, 
tive  and  human  histology.— ^The  general  strnc-  Eolliker,  Virchow,  and  Jaoubowitch.  In  the 
tures  in  the  human  body  may  be  considered  in  United  States  the  taste  for  histological  research 
2  classes  :  elements  of  tissue,  and  compound,  seems  not  yet  to  have  become  prominent.  His> 
or  tissues  proper ;  but  a  third  class  may  be  in-  tology  has  led  to  reviston  and  material  advanoe- 
troduced  before  the  last  of  these,  the  fiuids  con-  ment  of  pathological  theories,  while  it  has  al- 
taining  histological  elements.  There  are  8  true  most  wholly  recast  the  science  of  physiology, 
elements :  1,  homogeneous  substance,  composed  It  has  quite  changed  the  conception  of  certain 
of  and  resembling  mere  solidified  albumen,  fill-  diseases,  as  cancers,  explained  the  production 
ing  the  spaces  between  cells  and  fibres  in  ciidrtain  of  others,  as  dropsies,  and  introduced  into  the 
oigons,  and  possessing  only  the  lowest  vital  prop-  family  of  morbid  diatheses  certain  new  members, 
erties ;  2,  simple  membrane,  a  thin,  transparent  prominent  among  which  is  the  leucocythi|^miav 
film,  usually  without  observable  structure,  the  or  white  cell  blo^,  of  Bennett.  The  latest  of 
office  of  which  is  first  of  all  limitary,  since  it  is  these  is  probably  the  amyloid  or  starchy  deffen- 
never  penetrated  by  the  other  forms,  but  sepa-  eration,  by  unusual  development  of  cellmose 
rates  them,  and  which,  as  in  the  wall  of  cells,  within  the  tissues,  discovered  by  Virchow,  and 
possesses  active  powers  of  osmose,  and  hence  of  found  to  affect  especidly  the  nervous  system, 
absorption,  secretion,  and  excretion ;  8,  simple  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and  the  female  reprodno- 
fibre,  white  and  yellow,  fomung  two  tissues,  tive  organs.  For  a  clear  and  condensed  state- 
and  entering  into  others,  and  also  appearing  in  ment  of  the  present  condition  of  the  science,  see 
the  clot  of  the  several  nutritive  fluids;  and  4,  Peaslee^s  **  Human  Histology"  (8vo.,  PhiladeU 
the  cell,  a  derivative  from  one  of  these,  with  phia,  1857). 
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HISTORY  (Or.  laropi^  to  inquire,  and  to  shepherd  kinga,  whose  dominion  lasted  abont  5 
narrate),  as  a  department  of  knowledge,  the  oenturies;  then  a  war  of  independence;  after 
somof  human  events;  as  a  department  of  liter-  which,  for  about  2  centuries  (1500-1800), 
ature,  the  whole  body  of  the  narratives  of  such  Egypt  was  by  its  arts  and  its  anns  the  first  na- 
events.  Lord  Bacon  in  his  classification  of  tion  in  the  world.  The  boundaries  of  the  new 
learning  assigns  to  history  every  thing  that  is  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  were  advanced  into 
related  immediately  to  the  memory ;  it  would  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  for  into  Asia.  Above  all 
thus  indnde  all  the  particular  facts  and  events  oUier  peoples  the  Egyptians  are  distinguished 
that  are  known  by  the  senses,  as  distinguished  for  the  care  and  toil  with  which  they  oonstruct- 
from  philosophy,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  gen-  ed  great  and  imperishable  monuments  of  their 
eral  and  necessary  truths  that  are  known  by  the  existence,  confirming  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
reason,  and  from  poetry,  which  treats  the  realm  that  ^^  they  held  the  time  of  their  Ufe  very  short, 
of  the  imagination.  In  this  wide  sense  the  term  but  that  after  their  death  very  long."  Their 
natural  history  is  used,  comprehending  the  &cts  still  enduring  pyramids,  temples,  pfdaces,  obe- 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdonis.  lisks,  and  mummies  bespeak  the  immense  efforts 
In  its  more  definite  and  scientific  meaning,  how-  of  the  oldest  of  nations  for  a  perpetual  name, 
ever,  history  includes  only  the  actions  of  man-  In  tlie  period  of  Egyptian  supremacy  and  cul- 
kind,  or  of  a  portion  of  it,  as  developed  by  in-  mination  civilized  states  had  already  arisen  by 
tellectual  and  morally  conscious  races,  nations,  its  side.  Babylon,  in  1500  B.  C.  the  rival  of 
parties,  and  individuals,  and  excludes  the  phe-  Thebes  in  science  and  art,  was  the  second  great 
nomena  of  unconscious  nature,  except  in  their  centre  of  civilization,  and  the  capital  of  a  vast 
connection  with  the  vicissitudes  and  actions  of  Chaldean  empire.  For  several  centuries  (1800- 
man.  The  object  of  history  is,  therefore,  con-  700)  Semitic  culture  and  arms  held  the  first  rank 
scionsly  acting  man.  It  treats  the  whole  do-  in  Asia.  Pressed  at  once  by  the  Pharaohs  and 
main  in  which  his  will  is  potent  and  his  mind  the  Hebrews,  the  occupants  of  the  Phoenician 
creative,  and  has  to  do  with  nature  only  in  so  coasts  threw  themselves  upon  the  sea,  and 
far  as  it  influences  his  fortunes  or  is  affected  by  founded  the  first  great  naval  and  commercial 
his  energy.  Tet  historical  science  does  not  power.  In  1000  B.  0.  they  had  traversed  the 
notice  aU  the  separate  acts  of  single  men,  whole  length  of  the  Hediterranean,  nlanting 
which  are  the  elements  of  biography,  but  grasps  cities  on  its  islands  and  coasts,  and  had  brought 
single  acts  and  men  only  in  their  relation  to  iron  and  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Korth. 
some  society.  Dr.  Arnold,  therefore,  defines  sea  and  the  Baltic;  they  had  extended  their 
hbtory  to  be  ^Hhe  biography  of  a  society."  commerce  E.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  K 
The  society  may  be  a  &mily,  a  corporation,  a  to  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  S.  to  the 
state,  several  states  united  by  a  common  policy,  land  of  frankincense  in  Arabia.  Meantime  on 
religion,  race,  or  civilization,  or  it  may  be  the  the  upper  Tigris  arose  Assyria,  the  first  mar- 
whole  world ;  and,  in  its  broadest  and  absolute  tial  and  conquering  kingdom  of  ancient  Asia, 
moaning,  history  is  the  biography  of  mankind,  which  lasted  for  about  5  centuries,  till  the 
But  of  all  societies,  the  state  is  that  which  acts  fall  of  Nineveh  under  Sardanapalus  (640  B.  C). 
most  prominently  and  constantly  in  directing  Babylon  yielded  to  its  arms,  and  under  its  most 
human  affairs.  All  other  social  forces,  religious,  warlike  princes  it  was  dominant  in  western 
commercial,  or  literary,  and  all  ideas,  arts,  sci-  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Halys  on 
ences,  and  usages,  are  easily  considered  as  con-  the  one  hand  to  the  Caspian  and  the  great  Per- 
centring  in  it ;  and  history  is,  therefore,  most  sian  desert  on  the  other.  Its  civilization  is  be- 
frequently  conceived  with  reference  to  the  desti-  lieved  to  have  been  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of 
nies  of  states — to  the  acte  of  governments,  and  any  other  ancient  country,  and  its  material  arte 
the  acts  that  influence  governments — and  com-  and  appliances  did  not  fall  inmieasurably  be- 

Erehends  the  biographies  of  nations.    I,  The  hind  the  boasted  achievements  of  the  moderns, 

istorical  records  of  Egypt  are  older  than  those  Between  the  commercial  and  the  warlike  power, 

of  any  other  stete,  with  perhaps  the  exception  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  west  and  Nine- 

of  China,  reaching  back  to  its  foundation  by  veh  on  the  east,  was  the  scene  of  Hebrew  de- 

Menes  (2,412  B.  C,  or  according  to  Lepsius  velopment.    It  was  about  1800  B.  C.  (Lepsius) 

8,898  B.  €).)•    Yet  the  Esyptians  were  not  the  that   the   Hebrews   passed  from  Egypt  into 

most  ancient  of  mankind,  out  were  probably  southern  Syria,  sword  in  hand,  and  conquered 

an  offshoot   from  a  primeval  Asiatic  stock,  their  position.    Beset  by  the  commercial  activ- 

whose  antiquity  and  achievements  are  unknown,  ity  and  sensual  worship  of  the  Phoenicians, 

£gy^  may  boast  one  of  the  longest  national  oppressed  and  carried  captive  by  Assyrian  and 

periods  known  in  history,  extending  from  its  Babylonian  conquerors,  they  only  grasped  with 

foundation  to  525  B.  C,  wlien,  conquered  by  the  greater  purity  and  intensity  their  idea  of 

Cambyses,  it  became  a  Persian  province.  Twen-  Jehovah,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theistio 

ty-six  dynasties  reigned  over  it  in  8  successive  conceptions  of  the  leading  modem   nations, 

capitals,   This,  Memphis,  and    Thebes.     For  Semitic  splendor  and  dominance  passed  away 

nearly  20  centuries  (according   to  the  chro-  in  the  7th  century  B.  C,  destined  however  to 

oology  of  Lepsius)  the  nation  scarcely  ventured  rise  again  after  a  thousand  years  in  Arabia.    It 

from  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  there  was  then  was  only  in  league  with  tlie  Aryan   (Indo- 

a  foreign  conquest  by  mysterious  invaders,  the  European)  stock  that  Nabopolassar  had  beea 
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able  to  OTdriSirow  Aatyna  and  to  rerire  Baby-  ilisation  was  now  transferred  from  AaSa  to  £a- 
loB,  and  it  was  this  stock  that  now  suooeeded  rope,  and  Persia  found  its  stoutest  opponent^  its 
to  the  supremacy.  In  a  period  far  beyond  the  superior  in  coltore,  and  finally  its  conqueror,  in 
reach  of  documentary  records  the  j&jryan  na-  Greece.  The  first  wave  of  population  that  pass- 
tions,  the  most  prominent  actors  in  history,  be-  ed  westward  from  Asia  was  doubtless  Soy^ic  or 
gan  to  migrate  westward  and  southward  from  Turanian,  but  among  the  earliest  were  the  Pelas* 
a  centre  beyond  the  Indus.  It  is  demonstrated  gio  tribes, who  peopled  Greeceand  Italy,  of  whom 
by  comparative  philology  that  in  ante-historical  the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks  proper,  soon  took  Uie 
time  the  ancestors  of  Uie  Celts,  the  Germans,  lead,  presenting  the  highest  type  of  character 
the  SlaTi,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the  Persians,  and  aevelopment.  As  early  as  1500  B.  0.  ser* 
and  tilie  Hindoos  dwelt  together  in  a  common  eral  Greek  dties  had  according  to  the  pop- 
home.  Migrating  to  the  west,  they  established  ular  belief  been  founded;  the  heroic  affe  and 
the  empire  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  mythical  achievements  closed  perhaps  near  the 
threw  off  the  long  Assyrian  dominance,  extend-  age  of  Solomon  (1000  B.  G.) ;  and  there  is  a  dim 
ed  its  sway  fnm  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Ha-  hutoiy  till  with  the  Persian  war  began  the 
lys,  and  in  the  6th  century  gave  an  Aryan  su-  period  of  Greek  supremacy.  The  various  tribes 
premacy  to  western  Asia.  Subordinate  to  it  had  then  raised  themselves  to  separate  and 
were  Lydia,  which  had  been  master  of  the  west-  peculiar  political  systems — ^monarchical,  aristo- 
ern  half  of  Asia  Minor,  Babylon,  which  had  a  cradcal,  and  democratical — ^and  the  Athenians, 
second  time  risen  to  power,  and  its  dependen-  LacedtemonianSjThebans,  and  Macedonians  were 
eies,  and  finally  old  Egypt ;  and  for  the  first  time  successively  predominant.  The  best  Hellenic 
Egyptian  and  Bactrian,  Syrian  and  Armenian,  energies  were  exhausted  in  the  great  Pelopon- 
Lydian  and  Median  Asia  were  united  into  one  nesian  civil  war  between  Sparta  and  Athene 
vast  whole.  The  world  had  before  witnessed  no  the  representatives  respectively  of  the  opposed 
such  empire  as  that  of  Cyrus.  Migrating  to  the  Doric  and  Ionian  races,  for  the  negemonic  posi« 
south,  the  Aryanscame  into  contact  with  a  wide-  tion  (nyf^Mwia^  in  the  general  policy  of  Greece, 
spread  dark-colored  race,  the  aboriginal  inhab*  Then  followed  the  short  dominion  of  the  The- 
itants  of  the  trans-Himalayan  countries,  at  a  bans  under  Epaminondas,  after  which  the  Mace- 
time  when  China  was  the  principal  state  in  the  donians  became  lords  of  the  ascendant  and  ruled 
fruther  Orient.  According  to  lABsen,  the  first  for  a  time  with  despotic  sway.  The  reaction 
historical  period  of  India  is  the  Vedic  era  (2300  against  the  Persian  attack  on  Greece  was  the  ir- 
-1100  R  (J.),  the  rcsoords  of  which  are  contained  ruption  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  who 
in  the  sacred  books  called  Yedas,  during  which  with  something  of  an  oriental  spirit,  with  Asiatic 
the  Aryans  pushed  themselves  to  the  Ckinges,  enthusiasm  and  imDetuo8ity,sou^t  to  transcend 
contended  with  the  original  inhabitants,  and  the  ordinary  bounoaries  of  Hellenic  dvilization 
subdued  them  to  a  servile  caste.  The  tormina-  and  modes  of  thought,  and  to  be  a  monarch  at 
tion  of  these  heroic  contests  (in  the  14th  cen-  once  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  The  Hellenico- 
tnry  B.  C.)  forms  in  Hindoo  chronology  the  be-  Asiatio  monarchy  of  the  Seleucidaa  and  the  Hel- 
giniung  of  the  present  world  perioa  of  Kali.  lenico-Egyptian  of  the  Ptolemies  were  the  most 
During  the  liturgical  era  (1100-600  B.  OX  the  powerlm  of  the  kingdoms  formed  fit>m  the 
first  repose  of  the  Aryans  in  India,  the  Yedas  fragments  of  his  empire.  Greece  subsequently 
were  collected  and  ihe  liturgy  was  fixed.  Un-  enjoyed  an  apparent  freedom  under  the  protec- 
disturbed  by  foreign  commotions,  the  Hindoos  tion  of  Rome,  out  in  146  B.  C,  after  the  destruc- 
became,  as  they  have  always  been,  quiet,  passive,  tion  of  Corinth  with  innumerable  masterpieces 
and  meditative,  pondering  on  refinements  of  of  ancient  art,  it  was  reduced  to  permanent 
thought,  but  indisposed  for  real  action  and  Strug-  vassalage  under  Roman  prefects  and  legions. 

gle.    w  hile  the  Indo-European  tribes  in  the  West  Probably  the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the 

ave  soooessively  reappeared  at  the  head  of  hu-  Greeks,  to  which  preeminently  must  be  attrib- 

man  affiiirs  and  have  controlled  the  tumults  of  nted  the  mighty  "part  which  tiiey  have  played 

history,  those  in  the  East,  absorbed  in  the  strog-  in  the  civilization  of  mankind,  were  their  poetry 

^es  of  thought,  have  neglected  the  present  to  and  their  monuments  of  the  plastic  arts.    More 

find  in  the  past  only  the  problem  of  creation  potent  and  permanent  in  influence  than  their 

and  in  the  future  only  the  problem  of  destiny,  republican  states,  than  the  fleeting  example  of 

Brahminism  had  been  established,  a  wonderml  Grecian  liberty,  than  the  universal  empire  of 

world  peopled  with  transmigrating  souls  had  Maoedon,  even  than  their  long  dominant  schools 

been  invented  by  the  fancy  of  the  Brahmins,  of  philosophy,  have  been  thehr  mythology  and 

philosophical  schools  had  made  their  q>pearance,  harmonious  conceptions  of  humanity,  embodied 

ethics  was  resolving  itself  into  tiie  rights  and  in  poems  and  sculptures  which  still  contribute 

duties  of  castes,  and  religion  into  an  endless  muchto  the  intellectual  refinement  of  Christen- 

ceremonial  and  changeless  ritual,  into  a  wild  dom.  The  whole  culture  and  spirit  of  the  Greeks 

throng  of  gods  on  the  one  hand  and  into  almost  finally  becsme  exdusive.   Though  in  the  time  of 

nnintdligible  metaphysical  ideas  on  liie  other.  Homer  they  had  regarded  with  wonder  the  wealth 

when  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  eastern  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt,  their  national 

life  by  Buddhism,  wnose  founder  Buddha  was  pride  and  superiority  soon  made  them  esteem 

probsl>ly  nearly  contemporary  with  Confucius  in  every  thing  foreign  as  barbarous ;  and,  complete 

China  and  Cyrus  in  Perna.— The  scene  of  civ-  in  themselves,  disbelieving  in  any  extraneous 
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ttcoeUence,  thev  sought  only  the  highest  attain-  classic  nations,  was  introdnoed  Into  society; 
ments  within  tne  confined  but  brilliant  sphere  of  Tet  this  remedy  was  not  violent  enough  for  the 
their  own  imagination. — ^In  contrast  with  the  va-  disease,  and  did  not  prevent  the  Byzantine  or 
riety  in  states,  races,  political  constitutions,  and  eastern  branch  •of  the  divided  Roman  empire 
intellectoal  tendencies  which  endured  in  Greek  from  falling  into  a  polished  and  luxurious  state 
society,  the  history  of  Italy  shows  how  all  the  of  stupefaction,  in  which  the  intellect  was  for 
primitive  nations  that  settied  in  the  country  were  centunes  tortured  but  not  advanced  by  tumults 
at  length  absorbed  by  one  great  central  city  and  controversies,  and  in  which  no  great  dis- 
and  moulded  into  a  unity  of  character.  From  covery  was  made  in  science  and  no  book  was 
this  citv  sprang  an  almost  universal  monarchy,  written  that  holds  rank  in  literature.  The 
Rome  being  always  regarded  not  merely  as  the  countries  of  the  western  empire  escaped  from 
centre  but  as  the  personification  and  essence  of  this  fortune  by  the  invasions  of  the  northern 
the  empire.  From  its  origin  the  Roman  state  barbarians.  The  troubled  period  of  transition 
was  hardly  more  than  an  organized  school  of  in  which  new  nationaUties  with  new  ideas  and 
war,  systematically  invading  and  making  con-  institutions  struggled  into  existence  on  the  ruins 
Quest  of  tiie  neighboring  nations.  After  sub-  of  the  Roman  empire  is  termed  the  middle  ages, 
auing  the  cities  of  Italy,  the  Romans  first  be-  Whatever  precise  limits  be  assigned  them,  Uiey 
came  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  lasted  for  about  1,000  years,  extending,  as  most 
their  warfare  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  generally  reckoned,  from  the  closQ  of  the  impe- 
in  the  long  doubtful  contest  with  Carthage,  rialline  withAngU8tnlusinA.D.476tothedis- 
The  first  great  reaction  against  their  career  of  covery  of  America  in  1492.  After  the  £all  of  the 
conquest  was  the  Achsdan  league,  which  ter-  western  empire  Europe  presented  a  scene  of  in- 
minated  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  as  un-  finite  confusion.  Of  the  many  new  barbarian 
successfully  as  the  preceding  wars  of  resistance,  governments  that  were  formed,  most  soon  went 
The  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Roman  re-  to  ruin;  and  only  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ostrogoths 

Subllo  from  the  time  of  Hannibal  was  Mithri-  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  empires  of  the  Franks 
ates,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  lofty  but  futile  and  the  Germans,  which  arose  successively, 
aim  it  was  to  unite  in  one  armed  confederacy  maintained  a  comparatively  permanent  domi- 
all  the  nations  of  the  north  from  the  regions  of  nance.  The  monarchy  of  tiie  Franks  attained  < 
Mt.  Caucasus  as  far  as  Gaul  and  the  Alps,  The  the  summit  of  its  strength  and  splendor  under 
proper  circle  of  Roman  dominion,  embracing  Charlemagne,  who  was  crowned  by  the  pope,  on 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Christmas  eve,  800,  Augustus  and  emperor  of 
was  completed  by  Caesar  and  Pompey — ^by  the  the  Romans.  His  empire,  which  embraced  Mus- 
latter  on  the  side  of  Asia,  and  by  the  former  over  subnans  in  Spain,  half-converted  pagans  in  Sax- 
&e  more  warlike  nations  of  the  north-west,  ony,  pagan  Avars  on  the  Danube,  and  Christian 
Civil  confiicts  raged  successively  between  the  Germans  and  Franksjealonsofeach  other,  while 
Gracchi  and  the  patricians,  between  Marius  Scandinavians,  Slavi,  and  Saracens  gathered 
and  Sylla,  between  Caasar  and  Pompey,  be-  along  its  frontiers,  suddenly  went  to  pieces  after 
tween  Brutus  and  Cassius  and  Antony  and  his  death.  The  feudal  system  then  gave  birth 
Octavianus,  terminating  at  length  in  the  estab-  to  a  powerful  hereditary  aristocracy,  which  dis- 
lishment  of  the  empire  and  of  general  peace  puted  alike  the  royal  authority  and  popular  lib- 
under  Octavianus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Au-  erty.  In  the  10th  century  the  empire  of  the 
gustus.  The  duration  of  the  Roman  republic  was  Franks  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Germans 
479  years  (510-31  B.  C).  The  most  enduring  in  the  primacy  of  Europe,  Otho  the  Great  re- 
infiuence  of  Rome  has  been  through  its  codes  of  ceiving  the  imperial  dignity  in  961  after  it  had 
law  and  the  example  of  its  organized  and  splen-  been  suspended  for  nearly  40  years.  Then  be- 
did  dominion.  Its  scientific  jurisprudence  tri-  gan  the  long  contest  between  the  popes  and  the 
umphed  over  the  crude  barbaric  systems,  and  emperors,  t£e  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties, 
was  silentiy  or  studiously  transfused  into  the  the  holy  Roman  church  and  the  holy  Roman 
domestic  institutions  of  Euroi>e;  and  after  the  empire  (Germany),  each  claiming  the  suprem- 
empire  had  fallen,  the  city  not  only  remained  acy,  until  under  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216) 
the  seat  of  the  papacy,  but  the  highest  preten-  ^^  tiie  pope  was  the  sun  and  the  emperor  was 
sion  of  media) vol  Frank  and  Grerman  emperors  the  moon.^^  During  the  13th  century,  Rome 
was  to  be  the  successors  of  Augustus,  and  there-  held  an  almost  absolute  sway.  The  earlier  mi- 
fore  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  the  world  and  grations  are  connected  with  the  crusades  by  the 
of  the  prerogatives  of  Roman  emperors  over  movements  of  the  Normans,  who,  after  settiing 
their  subjects. — The  vast  empire  of  the  Csosars,  in  the  finest  province  of  France,  conquered  Eng- 
having  become  degenerate  and  demoralized,  land  and  made  an  important  element  in  the 
threatened  to  fall  into  general  stagnation,  into  composite  English  nation,  and  with  romantic 
a  Chinese  civilization,  with  stationary  arts  and  valor  established  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
sciences,  and  life  reduced  to  ceremony  and  rou-  lies  in  the  south,  and  meditated  even  the  over- 
tine.  Two  great  revolutions  saved  western  Eu-  throw  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  crusades, 
rope  from  this  disaster.  The  first  was  the  tri-  prompted  by  religious  enthusiasm  and  the  ro<- 
umph  of  Christianity  over  paganism,  by  which  mantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  failed  in  their  main 
a  new  spirit,  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  higher  object,  the  permanent  recovery  of  the  holy 
and  more  active  civilization  than  that  of  the  sepulchre  from  the  Saracens.  They  contributed, 
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however,  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  pope,  who  ap-  ate  of  Bagdad  only  a  phantom  of  Bovereignty, 
peared  as  the  originator  of  the  plans  which  tern-  and  threatened  Oonstantinople.  As  early  as  the 
poral  sovereigns  were  called  npon  to  execute ;  to  4th  centnrj  the  Tartars  had  fonnded  a  dynasty 
promote  the  ffrowth  of  cities  and  the  power  of  in  China,  and  now  from  Persia  the  Tnrks  in- 
Wghers  hj  the  absence  of  the  nobles;  to  give  vaded  and  made  conquests  in  India.  The  Mo- 
prosperitj  and  importance  to  Venice,  GenoiL  gnls,  or  Mongols,  another  Tartar  horde,  nnder 
and  other  firee  commercial  cities  of  Italy ;  and  Genghis  Khan  overran  Ohina  in  the  18th  cen- 
to originate  the  religions  orders  of  knighthood,  tnry,  and  nnder  his  sons  they  overwhelmed 
and  thus  to  consolidate  an  aristocracy.  The  Persia,  prostrated  the  Russian  monarchy,  and 
knights  hospitallers  and  knights  templars,  en«  like  the  Huns  and  Magyars  in  previous  cen- 
riched  by  large  estates,  and  embracing  many  tunes  terrified  the  farthest  nations  of  £urox>e, 
of  the  higher  nobility  and  clergy,  were  power-  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Oder  (1241),  but  re- 
M  alike  in  war  and  peace;  and  the  Teutonio  tired  before  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  Another 
order  became  master  of  the  territory  of  the  irruption  followed  under  Tamerlane,  who,  mak- 
half-civilized  horde  of  Prussians,  and  held  in  ing  little  progress  in  Europe,  extended  bis  em- 
the  14th  century  the  entire  coast  of  the  Baltic  pire  from  the  heart  of  India  to  the  iBgeean,  and 
from  Dantzio  to  Narva,  tiiough  often  in  war  defeated  at  Angora  the  sultan  of  the  Ottoman 
for  its  possession  with  the  neighboring  state  Turks  (1402).  This  was  the  last  Tartar  migra- 
of  Poland.  At  length  in  the  16th  century  £u«  tion  westward,  but  in  1644  the  Mantchoo  Tar- 
rope  began  to  present  an  established  political  tars  founded  the  present  dynasty  of  China.  The 
system,  a  federal  community  of  states  united  Mogul  empire  was  established  in  India  by  Ba- 
by a  common  religion  and  by  ties  of.  inter-  her,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  about  1626, 
national  law.  With  widely  different  institu-  and  attained  its  highest  power  from  the  reign 
tions  and  tendencies,  yet  with  a  balance  jof  po-  of  Akbar  the  Great  to  Aumngzebe  (1666-1707), 
litical  power  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  in-  at  whose  death  it  fell  to  pieces.  The  Ottoman 
fiuence,  with  a  connection  between  its  parts  power  revived,  extinguished  the  Byzantine  em- 
fdose  enough  to  favor  rivalry  and  mutual  im-  pire  by  the  conquest  of  Constantinonle  (1468), 
provement,  yet  not  dose  enough  to  destroy  the  and  established  a  Turkish  nationalitv  m  Europe, 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  Europe  The  eastern  gate  of  Christendom  fell  before  the 
displayed  a  Hellenic  variety  and  activity  in  |k>-  Moslem  conquerors,  as  Spain  had  fidlen  in  the 
litical  affairs,  and  was  prepared  to  assume  a  8th  century,  but  the  Hungarian  John  Huny- 
new  importance  in  the  records  of  universal  ady  and  the  Albanian  Bcanderbeg  renewed 
history.  But  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  the  exploit  of  Charles  Martel  and  stayed  their 
the  relative  power  of  the  papacy  had  already  progress. — ^The  conquest  ot  Constantinople, 
somewhat  declined,  the  monarchs  were  as  yet  whence  many  learned  Greeks  escaped  to  the 
nowhere  absolute,  being  limited  both  by  the  West,  the  changes  wrought  in  the  art  of  war  by 
aristocracy  and  the  cities,  and  the  third  estate  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  print- 
was  everywhere  rising  into  importance. — ^The  ing,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  discovery  of 
countries  of  the  Orient  had  no  middle  ages,  America  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  around 
in  the  sense  which  the  term  bears  in  Europe,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Protestant  re- 
From  the  beginning  of  their  history  China  and  formation,  are  the  great  events  which  ushered 
India  have  for  the  most  part  followed  a  sep-  in  modem  European  history.  Until  the  treaty 
arate  and  sedoded  course,  and  tiU  the  last  cen-  of  Westphalia  (1648)  Europe  was  chiefly  en* 
tnry  were  hardly  related  to  the  afOiirs  of  the  gaged  in  maintaining  or  opposing  Roman  Ca- 
Weet  except  through  the  middle  term  of  Mo-  tholicism.  The  result  was  a  rapid  and  decisive 
hammedan  and  Tartar  invasions.  Within  the  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  the  northern  parts 
first  century  from  the  hegira  (622)  the  Mos-  ofEurope,  attaining  its  highest  ascendency  with- 
lem  conquerors  had  passed  from  the  Arabian  in  60  years  from  the  time  when  Luther  burned 
peninsula  over  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  thence  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  (1620).  Meantime  a  re- 
along  northern  Africa,  past  the  piuars  of  Her-  formation  of  manners  and  disdpline  had  been 
cnles,  and  even  beyond  the  Pyr6n6e8,  their  pro-  carried  on  in  the  south,  a  reaction  of  Catholic 
cress  in  that  direction  being  finally  checked  by  zeal  had  taken  place,  and  from  the  genius  and 
Charles  Martel  (782).  In  the  8th  century  the  enthuriasm  of  Loyola  had  sprung  the  order  of 
caliphsof  Bagdad  were  rivaUed  only  by  Charle-  the  Jesuits.  Between  the  Catholic  govem- 
magne  in  power,  and  their  courts  patronised  ments  of  the  south  and  the  Protestant  govem- 
letters  and  the  sdenoes^  and  were  famed  for  a  ments  of  the  north  lay  the  doubtful  territory 
degree  of  culture  then  unknown  in  Europe,  of  France,  Belgium,  southern  Germany,  Hun- 
Their  sudden  decline  was  caused  not  so  much  gary,  and  Poland,  and  the  result  of  the  long 
by  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  ca^  struggle  on  this  battle  field  was  the  victory  of 
Uphs  of  Cordova  and  afterward  of  those  of  the  church  of  Rome.  At  the  peace  of  west- 
AJMca,  as  by  an  influx  of  successive  hordes  of  phalia  no  part  of  Europe  remained  to  Protes- 
Tartars  like  the  barbarian  invasions  upon  impe-  tantism  which  had  not  already  been  acquired 
rial  Rome.  Across  the  north-eastern  frontier  during  the  generation  that  succeeded  Luther. 
of  their  empire  came  the  BeQookian  Turks  in  the  The  first  prominent  political  change  in  modem , 
11th  century,  who  conquered  Persia,  embraced  Europe  was  the  triumph  of  despotism.  The 
the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  left  to  the  caliph-  royid  authority,  extended  by  Ferdinand  the 
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Oatholic,  Loais  XI.,  and  the  Engliah  Ttidora,  William  HI.,  from  the  miUtaiy  adbieTements 
was  made  absolute  on  the  continent  by  Philip  of  Marlborongh  and  Easene ;  and  the  peace  of 
n.,  Richelieu.  Lonis  XIY.,  and  others ;  and  the  Utrecht  (1718)  annnlled  all  danger  of  French 
attempt  of  tne  Stnart  dynas^  to  enlarge  its  domination.  The  long  war  which  mmultane- 
prerogatives  in  England  was  defeated  only  by  onaly  took  place  in  the  x^".  K  was  decided  by  the 
civil  war  and  rcYolntion.  In  the  European  con-  defeat  of  Oharles  Xn.  of  Sweden  at  Pultowa 
federacy  of  states  monarchies  predominated ;  (1T09X  and  the  subsequent  sucoesaes  of  Russia, 
and  though  a  few  republics  were  tolerated,  rang-  For  90  years  no  European  power  excited  strong- 
ing  in  character  from  the  severe  aristocracy  of  ly  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbors,  Frederic  the 
Venice  to  the  pure  democracy  of  some  of  the  Great  of  Prussia,  whose  genius  fitted  him  to  be 
Swiss  cantons,  no  one  of  them,  with  the  excep-  a  conqueror,  havins  be^i  too  limited  in  phymcal 
tion  of  the  Dutch  republic,  attained  any  consid-  resources,  and  Endand,  whose  great  naval  and 
erable  degree  of  power.  The  political  system  colonial  successes  had  begun  to  excite  alarm,  re- 
rested  upon  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  odvingachedcfrom  the  loss  of  her  finest  colo- 
power,  and  as  often  as  any  nation  has  risen  to  nies  Ih  America.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland 
such  predominance  as  to  threaten  to  destroy  the  by  its  three  neighbors,  thoudi  virtually  result- 
political  equilibrium  if  not  to  attain  universal  ing  only  in  the  ^wth  of  uie  Russian  power, 
dominion,  it  has  been  strenuously  and  success-  was  received  inSfferently  in  western  Europe, 
fully  resisted  by  its  neighbors.  The  first  that  Then  b^gan  the  French  revolutionary  period, 
did  this  was  the  Austro-Spanish  power  in  the  the  crins  in  modem  history,  in  which  the  whole 
16th  century  under  Oharles  Y.,  heir  at  once  of  fabric  of  European  institutions,  political,  social, 
Ferdinand  the  Oatholic,  who  had  consolidated  and  religious,  was  threatened  with  destruction* 
the  states  of  Spain  into  one  great  nation,  de-  A  splendid  court  and  a  humiliated  people  had 
stroying  also  the  last  remnants  of  Moorish  pow-  been  the  two  elements  in  the  military-monarchi- 
er  in  that  country,  and  of  Maximilian  L,  to  cal  style  of  government  which  had  been  folly 
whom  the  German  empire  owed  its  more  per-  inaugurated  by  Louis  XIY.  The  wall  of  parti- 
feet  organization.  The  extent  of  his  dominions  tion  which  had  thus  been  established  between 
was  dangerous  to  the  political  balance,  and  the  the  nobility  and  tlie  citizens  was  broken  down 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  in  1626  acquired  also  by  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  18tii  century, 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  was  be-  when  polite  literature  became  common  to  both 
lieved  to  aim  at  a  hegemonic  authority  in  Eu-  chisses,  and  alike  valued  by  both.  Great  writers 
rope.  This  lum  was  resisted  principally  by  swayed  the  age,  while  the  nobility  oluug  to  their 
France,  by  Francis  I.  throughout  his  reign  and  exclusive  prerogatives  and  the  cabinets  to  their 
by  the  alliance  of  Henry  U.  with  the  Protes-  wonted  polioy.  Thus  ancient  abuses  and  new 
tants  of  Germany  in  1651,  and  was  frustrated  by  theories  nourished  togetiier.  Beneath  the  sha- 
the  abdication  of  Oharles  V.  and  the  consequent  dow  and  the  grievances  of  the  monarchy,  the 
division  of  his  empire  in  1666-^6.  The  Spanish  popular  intellect  rose  to  extreme  bolduess  and 
monarchy,  however,  supported  by  the  wealth  of  activity.  Evezy  system  was  studied  and  doubt- 
the  new  world,  remained  an  object  of  alarm  ed,  every  tiieory  was  grasped  and  refuted,  everv 
under  Philip  H.,  especially  as  France  was  then  institute  of  life  was  speculatively  remodelled, 
distracted  by  religious  wars ;  but  its  power  was  and  vast  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of 
reduced  by  the  revolt  of  the  provinces  form-  mankind  were  mooted.  Oulture,  however,  as- 
iug  the  Dutch  republic,  by  the  opposition  of  sumed  the  impracticable  character  of  illuminism, 
England  under  Elizabeth,  and  by  toe  return  of  the  great  discussions  were  carried  on  in  part  by 
France  to  her  due  importance  in  Europe  at  the  men  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  any  thing  of 
close  of  the  religious  wars  under  Heniy  of  Na-  any  department  of  afEUrs,  and  the  inevitable 
varre.  Again  tiie  house  of  Austria,  under  its  collision  between  grievous  institutions  and  ideal 
two  heads  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  doctrines  was  therefore  long  delayed.  The 
was  regarded  as  dangerously  dominant  from  the  state  was  content  if  it  could  as  a  matter  of  fact 
conquest  of  the  Palatinate  in  1622.  A  coalition  continue  to  govern  oppressively,  and  the  people 
was  formed  against  it,  at  the  head  of  which  indenmified  themselves  for  oppression  by  deny- 
were  the  first  statesman  and  the  first  warrior  ing  or  ridiculing  every  principle  on  which  the 
of  the  age,  Richelieu  and  Gustavus  Adolphua  state  reposed.  At  lengtii  the  great  revolution, 
Sweden  now  playing  a  leading  part  in  general  often  predicted,  arrived  near  the  last  decade  of 
European  affiiirs.  The  result  was  that  by  the  the  century.  Impelled  by  ideas  of  liberty  and 
peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  the  Austrian  power  equality,  partiy  imported  from  America  and 
was  efTectuBlly  restrained^  and  by  that  of  the  partiy  the  creation  of  the  leading  writers  of  the 
Pyr^n^es  (1669)  Spain  retired  for  ever  from  the  age,  prominent  among  whom  was  Jean  Jacques 
foremost  place  which  it  had  been  wont  to  hold.  Rousseau,  the  French  overthrew  their  govem- 
France  under  Louis  XIY.  succeeded  Spain  and  ment,  were  immediately  attacked  by  Austria  and 
Austria  in  assuming  predominance  in  Europe.  Prussia,  proclfumeda  republic,  virtually  declared 
It  made  formidable  territorial  conquests,  its  war  against  Uie  powers  of  Europe  by  promising 
navy  was  powerful  on  the  seas,  its  internal  re-  ^^  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  people  who 
sources  were  developed,  and  its  supremacy  was  wished  to  recover  their  liberty,"  executed  the 
'recognized  in  art,  fashion,  and  literature.  The  king  and  queen  and  made  terror  the  order  of  the 
main  resistance  now  came  from  England  under  day  at  home,  and  undertook  a  warfare  of  20  yeara^ 
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the  most  gigantic  in  its  scale  that  has  ever  a^tat-  like  that  of  the  restored  Bonrhons,  failed  to 
ed  the  world,  in  which  France  conquered  ahnost  satisfy  the  liberalists  in  France,  and  again  in 
eTcrj  continental  capital,  and  onlj  her  ancient  1848  from  Paris  as  a  centre  hegan  the  march  of 
enemj  England  was  ahle  to  persistently  oppose  revelation.  A  repnhlic  was  proclaimed  in 
her,  but  which  terminated  after  Waterloo  with  France,  Italy  expelled  most  of  its  sovereigns,  the 
a  union  of  Englishmen  and  Cossacks  in  the  bureaucratic  governments  at  Berlin  and  Vienna 
French  metropolis.  Though  the  French  ao-  were  overturned,  and  Hungary  revolted  from 
cepted  the  absolutism  of  Napole<m,  and  though  Austria.  Austria,  however,  was  saved  by  its 
he  sought  to  ally  his  revolutionary  dynasty  army,  but  was  able  to  subdue  the  Magyars  oxdy 
with  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Europe^  yet  this  by  osdling  in  the  aid  of  Russia.  A  reaction  soon 
period  may  be  regarded  as  the  heroic  age  of  began  in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  accept- 
civil  liberty  on  the  continent^  in  which  free  ance  by  the  nation  of  the  military  despotism  of 
political  tendencies  were  implanted  which  no  LouisNi^leoninorder  to  have  political  and  so- 
subsequent  governments  have  been  able  wholly  cial  security  and  the  glory  of  national  strength, 
to  suppress.  The  holy  alliance  which  foUowe!^  From  the  time  when  Russia  transferred  its  seat 
was  a  monarchical  coalition  for  the  restoration  of  empire  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  tum- 
of  the  general  political  system  on  the  principle  ing  its  g}ance  from  the  East  westward,  it  has 
of  legitimacy.  On  the  decisions  of  the  congress  advanced  with  apparent  unity  of  purpose  to  an 
of  Vienna,  which  aimed  at  the  readjustment  of  unsurpassed  influence  in  European  politics.  Its 
the  territorial  relations,  distracted  by  conquests,  encroachments  in  the  east  of  Europe,  seeking  a 
on  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  the  pathway  to  Oonstantinople,  which  has  long  been 
equilibrium  of  Europe  has  rested  almost  to  the  the  capital  of  a  decaying  empire,  were  the  occa- 
present  time.  France,  reduced  nearly  to  the  sion  of  a  war  waged  against  it  by  Great  Britain, 
limits  of  1790,  Russia,  aggrandized  by  the  pos-  France,  and  Turkey  (1654-^6).  The  last  En- 
session  of  all  Finland,  the  greatest  part  of  Po-  ropean  war  between  Austria  and  allied  France 
land,  and  part  of  Moldavia,  Austria,  acquiring  and  Sardinia  (1869)  resulted  in  the  transference 
from  dismembered  Italy  the  Lombardo-Venetiaa  of  Lombardy  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  these 
provinces,  Prussia,  exalted  to  prime  rank  by  powers. — ^The  predominance  of  Europe  in  mod- 
obtaininff  one  half  of  Saxony  and  a  part  of  the  em  history  appears  from  the  extent  of  its  colo- 
dnchy  or  Warsaw,  and  Great  Britain,  whose  nies.  The  Portuguese,  the  Spaniards,  the 
territory  had  been  unimpaired  in  the  storms  of  Dutch,  and  the  English  succeeded  each  other 
war,  beviame  the  6  great  powers,  which  from  that  during  the  last  8  centuries  as  the  leading  colo- 
time  have  p^acticfuly  and  diplomatically  formed  nial  powers.  The  French  also  began  to  plant 
an  aristocracy  in  the  European  political  system,  colonies  under  Colbert,  but  have  not  rivalled 
(xermany  became  a  confeaeration  instead  of  an  the  successes  of  the  Euglish.  The  result  of 
elective  empire.  Absolute  monarchies,  consti-  coloniiQ  enterprise  was  that  about  the  middle  of 
tutional  monarchies,  and  republics,  as  those  of  the  last  century  European  dominion  was  spread 
Switzerland  and  of  the  7  Ionian  islands,  have  over  nearly  all  of  America,  one  half  of  Asia, 
since  then  worked  t^ether  in  Europe  without  and  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Australia.  From 
any  general  war.  Under  the  restoration  the  these  great  possessions  several  independent  na- 
Frendi  government  joined  the  holy  alliance,  tions  have  smce  arisen,  yet  at  the  present  time 
and  was  the  agent  of  the  oougress  of  sovereigns  the  governments  of  Europe  (whose  p(fpulation 
at  Verona  in  reestablishing  absolutism  over  is  272,000,000)  are  estimated  to  have  220,000i,- 
attempted  constitutionalism  in  Spun  ^1828).  000  foreign  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  part  which  it  took  in  the  liberation  of  in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  ana  the  isles  of  the 
Greece  and  its  successes  in  Algeria  fiuled  to  re«  sea.  Europe  thus  governs  at  home  and  abroad 
lieve  the  popular  discontent.  Twice  the  idea  nearly  one  naif  the  estimated  population  of  the 
which  animated  the  first  revolution,  the  desire  globe.  Of  the  colonies  which  have  won  their 
for  representative  institutions,  has  reappeared  independence  and  become  nations,  the  most  re- 
in Europe  in  new  revolutionary  eras.  The  first  markable  is  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
was  in  1880,  when  France  changed  its  dynasty,  first  great  example  of  a  purely  democratic 
and  adopted  a  constitution  in  which  the  sover-  government  No  other  state  afEbrds  a  parallel 
eignty  of  the  people  was  distinctly  recognized,  to  its  rapid  and  unbroken  progress,  no  other 
when  Belgium  successfully  revolted  from  the  having  ever  been  so  highly  mvored  by  cir- 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  whidi  had  been  cumstances.  Originally  colonized  by  adventur- 
established  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  when  ons  or  religious  persons  £^m  the  most  civ- 
tbe  abrogation  of  the  Salic  law  prepared  for  Hized  nations  of  Europe,  it  had  no  long  period 
revolutionary  dynasties  of  queens  in  Spain  and  of  barbarism  to  outgrow,  and  no  native  pop- 
Portugal,  and  when  an  insurrection  broke  out  ulation  to  be  absorbed  or  reduced  to  a  caste, 
in  Warsaw  only  to  result  in  the  extinction  of  The  abori^pnes  only  retreated  and  disappeared 
the  last  remnant  of  Polish  nationality.  A  little  before  the  invaders.  Achieving  its  independ- 
later,  England  by  the  passage  of  the  reform  bill  ence  while  the  political  theories  of  the  18th 
transferred  the  predominance  in  its  government  century  were  in  vain  seeking  a  lodgment  in 
from  the  territorial  aristocracy  to  the  middle  Europe,  it  was  able  at  once  to  realize  free  in- 
class,  from  the  house  of  lords  to  the  house  of  stitutions,  unhampered  by  old  traditions  and 
commons.    The  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  usages.    Its  commercial  enterprise  and  pros- 
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perity,  territorial  And.  ntxmerical  increase,  and  J8tddUwe$m  deB  Mittelalten  Ti  vols.,  Bonn, 

the  diffosion  of  some  degree  of  cnltnre  through-  180^^9) ;  and  Eortnm,  Gttchickte  dee  MitUlal' 

oat  tiie  commnnity,  are  among  its  most  patent  ter%  (2  vols.,  Bern,  1886-'7).    Among  the  more 

historioal  aspects.    Other  colonies  which  be-  important  general  histories  of  laterperiods  are : 

came  independent  in  the  first  third  of  this  oen-  Soh6ll,  Court  d^hUtovre  de$  Stats  miropSens  de^ 

tnry,  most  of  them  adopting  a  repnblican  gov-  puis  la  ehute  de  V empire  Bomainjusqu^en  1769 

emment,  are  Hayti,  the  Argentine  oonfedera-  (46  vols.,  Paris,  1880-^86)  ;  Russell,  ^  Modern 

tion,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Ck)lombia  (divided  in  1881  Europe'^  (5  vols.,  London,  1779-^84^  continued 

into  8  republics,  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  to  1856  by  Jones) ;  Schlosser,  QeeeMchte-  dee 

Ecnador),  Peru  (from  which  Bolivia  separated  achtuiknt«n  Jahrhunderts  (2  voK,  Heidelberg, 

in  1826),  Uruguay,  the  6  United  States  of  Gen-  1828  ;  4th  enlarged  ed.,  1858  et  seq.) ;  Alison, 

tral  America  (dissolved  in  1889),  Brazil,  and  '*  History  of  Europe  from  the  Oommencement  of 

Mexico. — ^The  histories  of  particular  nations  are  the  French  Revolution  to  the  Accession  of  Louis 

treated  in  the  articles  under  their  names.    The  Napoleon*'  (in  2  series,  Edinburgh,  1888~*59) ; 

following  are  the  most  important  universal  his-  and  Gervinus,  Gesekichte  dee  newuehnten  Jahr- 

tories  :  '^  Universal  History  from  the  Earliest  hunderts  (Berlin,  1855  et  eeq.).     The  most  im- 

Account  of  Time  to  the  Present,  compiled  from  p6rtant  histories  of  the  Protestant  reformation 

Original  Authors  '*  (26  vols.,  London,  1786-  are  those  of  Burnet,  D'Aubign6,  Marheineke, 

'65 ,  last  ed.,  60  vols.,  London,  l779-'84;  trans-  Ranke,  and  DOUinger.    To  the  Lutheran  *'  Mag^ 

lated  into  French,  46  vols.,  A^pasterdam,  1742-  deburg  Centuries"  (1559-74)  were  opposed  the 

'92 ;  with  modifications,  126  vols.,  Paris,  1779-  Catholic  "  Ecclesiastical  Annals"  c^  Baronius 

'91;  translated  into  German,  66  vols.,  1774-  (1588-1607).  More  general  church  histories  are 

1814^  to  which  6  supplementary  vols,  were  those  of  Milner,  Henry,  Potter,  Matter,  Mos- 

added);  William  Guthrie  and  John  Gray,  "Gen-  heim,  Bchr6ckh,  8emler,  Spittler,  Henke,  Giese- 

eral  History  of  the  World  "  (12  vols.,  London,  ler,  Neander,  Hase,  Guericke,  Kurtz,  Stolberg, 

1764-'7)  ;    De   Lisle   de   Sales,   Mietoire   dee  Eaterkamp,  Locherer,  and  Bitter,  and  the  com- 

hommee  (41  vols.,  Paris,  1781);  Clement  and  oth-  prehensive  *'  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 

er  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur,  X'or^  de  tMJUr  lee  m  Chronological  Tables,"  presenting  a  syn- 

d5ate»(8vols.,1788-'7;  continued  by  Fortiad'Ur-  chronistio   view  of  the   events,  characteris- 

ban  and  others,  86  vols.,  Paris,  1818-'44) ;  An-  tics,  and  culture  of  each  period,  by  Henry  B. 

quetil,  AbrSgS  de  Vhietoire  univereelle  (12  vols.,  Smith,  D.D.  (New  York,  1869).    Amoyg  the 

Paris,  1801-'7) ;  Billon,  HieUnre  universeUe  (10  principal  histories  of  civilization  are  those  of 

yo]3^'Pax\^lSli-^21)]B^gar,Mietoireunivereelle  Gnvzot^  ffistoire  gSnSrale  de  la  eivilieation  en 

(44  vols.,  Paris,  1S17  et  eeq,);  Becker,  Weltge-  Europe  (Paris,  1828-'80);  Wachsmuth,  Allge- 

eehiehte  (9  vols.,  Berlin,  1801-5 ;  continued  by  meine  Culturgesehiehte  (Leipsic,  1850-^52) ;  and 

Woltmann, Menzel,  andLobell,  14 vols.,  1886-'8;  Buckle,  "History  of  Civilization  in  England" 

16th  vol.  by  Arnd,  1855) ;  Johannes  von  Mailer,  (Ist  vol.,  London,  1857).  XL  The  multitudinons 

Vierundewamig  Bueher  allgemetner  Geeehickte  sources  of  written  history  may  be  generally 

(8  vols.,  Tabingen,  1810) ;  Botteck,  Allgemeine  classified  as  traditions,  monuments,  memorials, 

Gesekichte  (9  vols.,  Freiburg,  1818-'27;  contin-  testimony,  and  observation.    Traditions  include 

uedbySteger,  10  vols.,  1858);  Schlosser,  Weltge'  the  myths  and  legends  which  anticipate  the 

eehiehte  (9  vols.,  Frankfort,  18l7-'24) ;  Leo,  Lehr-  annals  of  every  people,  which  retain  their  iden- 

huehder  Uhiversalgesehiehte  (6  rolB.^I[al\e,18S5  tity  and  something  of  their  original  historical 

-'44) ;  and  Cesare  Cantu,  Storia  universale  (85  significance  after  beine  transplanted  by  migra- 

vols.,  Turin,  1887- 42 ;  7th  ed.  1842).    The  most  tions  and  transformed  by  poetry,  and  which 

important  general  histories  of  antiquitv  are :  Sir  tlierefore  aid  in  illustrating  the  genius,  kindred, 

Walter  Raleigh,  *^  History  of  the  World"  (London,  and  early  movements  of  tribes  and  races.    The 

1614:  completed  only  to  167  B.  C);  Rawlinson,  traditions  of  every  ancient  nation  begin  with 

translation  of  Herodotus,  with  annotations  and  cosmogonal,  mythological,  and  poetical  concep- 

dissertations  (4  vols.,  London,  1858-'60) ;  RoUin,  tions  of  the  era  of  the  creation  of  the  universe. 

Eistoire  ancienne  (12  vols.,  Paris,  1730  et  seg.) ;  Monuments  include  all  relics  of  the  past  not 

Niebuhr,  Alte  Gesehiehte  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1847-  specially  designed  to  be  commemorative,  but 

'51),  and  other  works;  and  Duncker,  Gesehiehte  which,  surviving  their  age,  bear  down  to  poster- 

des  Alterthums  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1852-'7).    The  ity  with  themselves  some  knowledge  of  events, 

most  important  works  relating  to  mediievol  his-  Such  are  the  ruins  of  cities,  and  all  antiquities, 

tory  are:   Gibbon,  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  as  habiliments^  utensils,  weapons,  sculptures, 

Roman  Empire"  ^6  vols.,  London,  1776-'68) ;  medals,  and  corns.    In  this  class  may  be  reck- 

Hallam,  "  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  in  the  oned  the  philological  and  ethnological  souroes. 

Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  London,  1818) ;  Eoeppen,  which  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  modern 

the  '^  World  in  the  Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.,  with  researches,  by  which  relationship  and  migra- 

maps.  New  York,  1856) ;  Schmitz,  ^  History  of  tions  are  inferred  from  comparison  of  the  roots 

the  Middle  Ages"  (London,  1859  et  seq.) ;  Fron-  of  languages  and  of  physiological  characteris- 

tin,  Annates  du  moyen  dge  jusqu^a  la  mort  de  tics.    Memorials  include  inscriptions  on  pillars^ 

Charlemagne  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1825) ;  Luden,  All-  tablets,  medals,  and  coins ;  legal  and  diplomatic 

genuine  Gesehiehte  der  Vdlher  und  SUiaten  des  documents,  which  are  originm  authorities  as  to 

Mittdalters  (Jena,  1821-'2)  ;    Hnllmann,  Das  facts ;  private  correspondence,  which,  bdng  ul- 
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timatoljnuMie  public  or  laid  before  the  historian,  seas  an  imagination  rafficiently  powerfbl  to 
often  reveals  secret  transactions  and  throws  make  his  narrative  a£fecting  and  piotaresque. 
light  on  personal  motives  and  character ;  the  Yet  he  must  control  it  so  absolntelj  as  to  con- 
newspiroerSy  which  consUtate  a  perpetual  reo-  tent  himself  with  the  materials  which  he  finds, 
ord  of  first  impressions,  and  show  the  manifold  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by 
phases  and  constant  conflicts  of  public  opinion ;  additions  of  his  own.    He  must  be  a  profound 
contemporary  statements  of  facts,  howsoever  and  ingenious  reasoner;  yet  he  must  possess 
published  and  preserved ;  and  the  more  elab-  sufQcient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting 
orate  writings  properly  called  histories.    Tes-  his  facts  in  the  mould  of  his  hypotheses.    Those 
timony  and  observation  are  the  sources  of  the  who  can  Justly  estimate  these  almost  insuper- 
Mstorian  who  lives  near  the  events  which  he  able  difSculties  will  not  think  it  strange  that 
records.    In  earlier  periods,  when  the  conduct  every  writer  should  have  failed,  either  in  the 
of  affairs  was  in  l^e  nands  of  a  comparatively  narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of 
few  persons,  and  when  there  were  few  writings  history.  ...  To  be  a  really  great  historian  is 
or  recondite  sources  of  information,  contemn  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions, 
porary  histories  have  been  written  that  have  Many  scientific  works  are  in  their  kind  absolute- 
maintained  their  eminence  as  artistic  and  an-  ly  perfect   There  are  poems  which  we  should  be 
thoritative  productions.  K  the  writer  were,  like  inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured 
Osasar,  the  leading  actor,  or.  like  Oomines,  an  only  by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the 
intimate  associate  of  the  leaaing  actors,  he  had  general  blaze  of  excellence.  There  are  speeches, 
all  ^e  information  that  was  accessible  in  his  some  speeches  of  Demorthenes  particularly,  in 
own  time,  and  more  than  would  survive  his  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  with- 
generation.    But  in  recent  times,  when  every  out  alteringit  for  the  worse.  But  we  are  acquaint- 
public  event  immediately  occupies  thousands  of  ed  with  no  history  which  approaches  to  our  no* 
pens,  when  every  dight  and  private  occurrence  tion  of  what  a  history  ought  to  be ;  with  no  his- 
feaves  its  record  behind  it  in  friendly  epistles  tory  which  does  not  widely  depart,  eitlier  on  the 
when  every  important  movement  is  preceded  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  from  the  exact  line;'*— 
by  preliminary  conversations  and  correspond-  From  the  earliest  times  the  East  had  its  annals 
ence  that  are  yet  matters  of  unpublished  bi-  and  chronicles.    The  Egyptian  sculptured  lists 
ography,  when  historical  societies  collect  and  of  kings,  with  names,  dates,  and  explanatory 
treasnre  vast  stores  of  details,  and  when  the  inscriptions,  extend  back  into  the  fourth  de- 
matter  written  daily  in  the  English  and  French  cade  of  centuries  B.  C,  the  remotest  point  yet 
or  English  and  German  languages  on  oontem-  reached  by  historical  inquiry.    The  annals  of 
porary  events  probably  exceeds  in  quantity  our  the  state  were  written  by  the  priests,  with 
whole  inheritance  of  Greek  and  Roman  litera*  mythical  exaggerations.    From  Uie  monuments 
ture,  it  is  alike  impossible  for  the  historian  to  and  sacred  writings  Manetho,  high  priest  at 
have  before  him  all  the  sources  for  the  history  Heli<^l]s  (about  280  B.  G.),  wrote  in  Greek  a 
of  his  age,  or  to  conceive  and  arrange  with  histoiy  of  Egypt,  of  which  there  remains  only 
artistic  skill  the  multitudes  of  facts  which  per^  a  list  of  the  dynasties  with  a  few  fragments, 
plex  his  imagination  if  not  his  reason.    The  The  kingdoms  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia 
picture  is  too  near  the  eye  to  be  seen  except  in  also  had  sculptured  registers  of  their  kings, 
parts,  and  its  grander  features  and  general  rela-  with  records  of  their  military  expeditions,  of 
tions  appear  only  as  it  becomes  distant.    The  treaties,  and  of  the  tributes  paid  by  provinces, 
great  modem  historical  works  are,  therefore,  Of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Berosus,  a  priest  of 
with  scarce  an  exception,  histories  of  the  past.  Belus  (about  276  B.  0.),  wrote  a  Gre^  history 
The  essential  allies  of  history  are  dironoiogy  of  which  considerable  fragments  remain.    The 
and  geography,  whidi  define  the  theatre  of  ancient  sculptures,  bearing  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
events  in  time  and  space.  The  principal  methods  tions  the  history  of  the  regions  of  the  Euphra- 
of  arrangement  are  the  synchronistic,  grouping  tes  and  the  Tigris,  have  recently  been  brought 
together  aJl  tiie  occurrences  of  a  particular  age,  to  light;  and  the  effort  to  interpret  them,  as 
and  the  ethnographical,  recounting  separately  well  as  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  nation.    Historical  Is  now  a  nrincipal  object  of  learned  research, 
writings  vary  in  compass  from  a  single  era,  na-  and  has  already  rescued  long  eras  of  national 
tion,  or  event,  to  universality,  and  in  character  existence  from  the  domain  of  myth  and  fable. 
fh>m  a  table  of  statistics  to  profound  views  of  In  Ohina,  in  every  age  and  under  every  dynasty, 
polity,  religion,  science,  art,  and  popular  moral-  histories  have  been  carefidly  written  under  the 
itj — ^from  a  naive,  thoughtless  description  of  a  patronage  of  government.    They  form  an  im- 
patent  fact,  to  conceptions  of  final  causes,  of  portant  part  of  the  voluminous  Chinese  litera- 
the  law  of  events,  and  of  the  philosophy  of  his;  ture,  ana  secure  to  the  Chinese  that  minute  and 
tory.    The  requisites  in  the  historian  are  a  famUiar  knowledge  of  their  own  country  for 
habit  of  severe  veracity,  a  constitutional  delight  which  they  are  as  remarkable  as  for  their  leno- 
in  recalling  and  dwelling  upon  the  past,  and  in-  ranee  of  other  countries.     Examples  of  their 
tellectual  endowments  which  shall  enable  him  large  collections  are  the  Shu-hing,  compiled 
to  reproduce  and  present  the  course  of  events  fh>m  ancient  records  by  Confucius,  a  history 
at  once  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination.    '*  A  of  China  from  2867  to  770  B.  C. ;  and  the  W&n* 
perfect  historian,"  says  Hacaulay,  **mu8t  poa-  kidn  thung-khao^  a  complete  geographical,  bis- 
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torioal,  and  Btatistimd  cyolopiBdia  of  a  period  of   practioal  aflSdn,  from  poetry  to  oratory,  from 
40  centmies,  written  in  the  14th  century  by  the  wild  sablimity  of  Jfischyliis  to  the  rhetorical 
ICa-tnan-lin.    Rich  and  interesting  as  was  the  discnssions  of  Enripides,  from  the  naive  and 
ancient  literature  of  the  Hindoos,  bloesoming  wondroos  narratire  of  Herodotus  to  the  sldlftil 
into  an  original  and  peculiar  drama,  they  have  condensation  and  criticism  of  Thucydides,  who 
applied  tbemselyes  little  to  historical  writing,  arranged  his  materials  according  to  general  ideas 
bemg  in  this  respect  the  reyerse  of  the  Egyp-  and  a  sagacious  conception  of  causes.    A  oon- 
tians  and  the  Chinese.    They  seem  to  be  almost  cise  and  pregnant  style,  giving  rapidity  of  de- 
incapable  of  strict  historical  conception  and  scription,  a  strict  regard  to  a  unity  of  action 
statement^  and  habitually  treat  the  most  com-  aiming  at  the  establisnment  of  Athenian  domi- 
mon  facts  in  a  fanciftd  style  and  with  colossal  nation,  and  a  sort  of  forensic  cast  occasioned  by 
extravagance.    Their  mythological  chronology,  the  free  use  of  public  speeches  aa  sources,  and 
in  which  12,000  years  is  one  of  the  minor  num-  by  the  practice,  borrowed  from  Herodotus,  of 
bera,  is  an  example  of  their  early  historical  no-  developing  opposite  views,  passions,  and  inter- 
tions,  which  lie  quite  out  of  the  domain  of  his-  ests  in  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
tory.    The  Greek  historians  before  Herodotus —  of  his  characters,  have  preserved  to  his  work 
Cadmus  ofMiletus,Acesilaus  of  Argos,Hecataous  an  eminent  place  among  reflective  histories 
ofl01etU8.IMierecydesofLerofi,  Charon  of  Lamp-  and  intellectual  performances.    Xenophon  ri- 
sacus,  Hellanicus  of  Mytilene,  Xanthus  of  Bar-  vailed  his  two  predecessors  in  his  extensive  in- 
dis,  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus — are  termed  logo-  tercourse  with  the  world,  in  general  culture,  and 
graphers,  and  all  lived  in  the  century  preceding  in  purity  of  style,  but  not  in  dlgmtj  and  force 
him.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation  so  practical  of  thought    His  history  of  the  retreat  of  the 
and  intellectual  as  the  Greeks  should  have  10,000,  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  and  of 
reached  nearly  the  height  of  its  political  devel-  Grecian  affairs  from  the  dose  of  the  narrative 
opment  before  requiring  a  correct  record  of  its  of  Thucydides,  are  best  characterized  as  feasant 
transactions  in  war  and  peace.    The  reason  is  reading.    The  style  of  the  historians  inoio  sue- 
that  until  the  Perman  war  the  real  Hellenic  ceeded  these  8  masters,  as  £phorus,Theopompus, 
history  could  not  rival  in  interest  the  great  ex-  and  Philistus,  was  corrupted  by  the  influence 
ploits  of  the  mythical  period,  did  not  possess  of  the  rhetorical  school  of  bocrates.    Wit^  the 
the  charms  with  which  the  imagination  had  extinction  of  proper  Hellenic  politics  by  Philip 
decked  the  heroic  age.     It  was  only  when  of  Macedon,  and  the  change  of  scene  wrought 
Greece  came  into  contact  with  the  ancient  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  two  new  ten- 
monarchies  of  the  East,  and  assumed  its  place  dencies  appeared.    The  antiquaries,  or  writers 
among  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth,  that  its  of  the  AuKide»  (Attic  histories),  of  whom  Cli- 
historical  events  rose  to  a  dignity  comparable  todemus  and  Philochoms  were  the  most  eminent, 
to  that  of  its  poetical  mythology.    And,  doubt-  treated  the  myths,  legends,  worship,  art,  man- 
less,  from  the  lateness  of  the  period  when  Hel-  ners,  and  customs  of  antiquity,  drawing  their 
lenic  literary  art  descended  from  the  ideal  rep-  materials  not  from  the  poets,  but  from  monn- 
resentation  of  gods  and  heroes  to  portraits  of  ments,  inscriptions,  and  tablets.    At  the  same 
real  men,  it  gave  to  the  latter  a  nobleness  and  time  numerous  rhetoricians  and  sdiolars,  as 
beauty  of  outline  which  it  would  not  otherwise  Anaximines,  Callisthenes,  Clitarchus,  Nearchus, 
have  attained.    The  mythical  era  was  the  fa-  and  Ptolemy  Soter,  recounted  with  fantastic  ex- 
vorite  subject  of  the  logographers,  though  some  aggerations  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  them  passed  to  contemporary  afl&irs.    Their  assuming  a  declamatory  tone,  and  distorting  the 
style  was  rude  and  spiritless,  and  they  never  truth  for  rhetorical  effect     Timiens,  the  histo- 
aimed  beyond  a  matter-of-fact  record  of  what-  rian  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  was  also  a  representa- 
ever  they  had  learned.  The  first  who  attempted  tive  of  this  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence,  in  avow- 
by  ingenious  arrangement  and  beauty  of  style  to  ed  antagonism  to  this  s^ool,  Polybius  (204-122 
produce  an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by  B.  C.)  described  the  period  in  which  Rome  tri- 
poetry,  and  who  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  umphed  over  Greece,  boasting  of  his  matter-of- 
mvented  a  sort  of  new  art,  was  Herodotus,  the  fact  style,  and  producing  the  driest  and  least  en- 
father  of  history.     His  work,  after  nearly  26  tertaining,  though  one  of  the  most  instructive 
centuries,  is  still  the  finest  example  of  romantic  of  Greek  histories.     The  same  treatment  pre- 
history, narrating  with  child-like  interest  and  vailed  in  the  universid  history  of  Diodorus  8ic- 
with  a  faultless  taste  the  marvels  of  a  splendid  ulus,  in  the  geographicsd  summary  of  Strabo, 
but  little  known  Orient,  and  the  great  confiict  and  in  the  more  artistic  Roman  history  of 
in  which  the  heroism  of  Greece  defeated  the  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassns,  but  in  the  first  cen- 
wealth  and  power  of  Persian  despotism,  and  tury  A.  D.  was  abandoned  by  Plutarch,  who 
from  which  dates  the  political  and  intellectual  sought  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  morality 
supremacy  of  Europe.    The  Persian  war  was  by  recalling  the  great  memories  of  the  past,  and 
succeeded  by  the  Peloponnesian  contest  be-  in  whose  biographies  the  old  poetical  spirit  of 
tween  the  belligerent  republics  for  the  hege-  Hellenic  hlBtoriographv  was  revived.  Hisprinci- 
monic  power  in  Greece,  which  became  the  pal  successors,  in  all  of  whom  the  evil  influence 
theme  of  Thucydides.  The  impending  interests  of  the  reigning  sophistry  and  rhetoric  is  appa- 
of  the  conflict  completed  the  intellectual  revo-  rent,  were  Arrian,  the  imitator  of  Xenophon,  the 
lution  of  the  nation  from  mythical  visions  to  ethnographer  Appian,  Dion  Oassius,  wnose  mo- 
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del  was  Thncydides,  the  andqnarj  PausaniaS)  bis  style  of  thought  became  intensely  snl^ec- 
and  Herodian,  the  last  Greek  historical  writer  tive,  and  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed  by  any 
worthy  of  mention  before  the  Byzantine  period,  writer  in  profound  knowledge  and  minute  do- 
The  Byzantine  historians  indnde  a  long  series  lineation  of  character.  From  the  2d  century 
of  authors  on  the  affiurs  of  the  state  and  the  the  most  important  works  on  Roman  history 
church  for  more  than  1,000  years,  no  one  of  were  written  by  Greeks  in  their  own  language, 
whom  is  esteemed  for  literary  merit,  or  de-  In  a  wilderness  of  names  of  Latin  historians  in 
parted  firom  the  circle  of  ideas  which  constitut-  the  2d  and  8d  centuries,  the  most  important 
ed  the  theology  and  the  policy  of  the  court —  are  the  ScriptareB  Bigtoria  Angtutm^  embracing 
The  oldest  hi^rical  records  of  Rome  were  the  imperial  biographies  from  Hadrian  to  Diocletian 
official  and  legal  documents  preserred  in  tern-  (117-284).  Short  and  simple  summaries  began 
pies  and  holy  places.  The  Anndlea  PoiU\flcum^  to  appear  in  the  4th  century,  as  text  books  for 
called  also  AnnaUt  MaamL  originated  in  the  re;-  pupils ;  such  were  the  compendiums  of  Aure- 
gistration  by  magistrates  or  the  most  important  lius  Victor,  Eutropins,  and  Sextus  Rufus.  The 
events  of  each  year,  and  formed  80  boon  when  last  important  history  in  Roman  literature  was 
they  were  discontinued  in  the  time  of  the  Grao-  by  Ammianus  Marcemnus  (890).  Two  Christian 
chi.  The  metrical  chronicles  of  Nflsvius  and  writers,  the  Gallic  presbyter  Bulpicius  Severns 
Ennius  preceded  the  lost  Originei  of  the  elder  and  the  Spanish  presbyter  Paulus  Orosius,  may 
Gato,  the  first  Latin  history  and  the  first  im-  be  mentioned  as  forming  the  point  of  transition 
portant  work  of  Latin  prose.  The  compilation  from  classical  to  mediaval  historiography.  With 
from  the  official  annals  by  Scesvola  (188  B.  0.),  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of  Theodorio,  and  Jor- 
Bxi*\  the  autobiographical  memoirs  of  the  con-  nandes,  Gr^ry  of  Tours,  and  Bede,  the  histo- 
mhk  Scaurus.  Rmus,  and  Oatulus,  and  of  the  rians  respectively  of  the  Goths,  Franks,  and 
dictator  Sylla,  were  surpassed  in  literary  merit  Anglo-Saxons,  was  ushered  in  the  era  of  ciiron- 
by  Sisenna*s  history  of  his  own  times  (70  B.  0.).  ides,  the  type  of  history  peculiar  to  the  mid- 
In  the  following  century  the  historical  art  die  ages.  Every  country,  and  every  consider- 
rapidly  advanced  with  the  |^neral  progress  of  ble  city  and  convent  .in  Europe  had  its  spe- 
Bome,  and  three  masters  m  their  respective  cial  chroniclers,  who  often  made  their  subject 
manners,  Oiesar,  Sallust,  and  livy^  appeared,  the  end  and  aim  of  universal  history.  Min- 
Csesar'snarrativesof  his  campaigns  m  Gaul  and  gling  the  dryest  annals  with  poetical  hyper- 
of  the  civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey  are  boles,  they  are  rarely  esteemed  either  for  stylo 
modelsofapurcLconoise,  and,  asitmay  Decflill-  or  thought,  and  become  authorities  only  by 
ed,  soldierly  style.  Sallust  is  elaboratly  rheto-  cumulative  evidence. — ^Meantime  more  impor- 
rical,  excelling  in  characterization,  and  perhaps  tant  works  were  written  in  the  East  Of  Arab 
the  finest  Roman  historical  painter.  The  most  historians,  Orwa  ibn  Sobeir  (died  A.  D.  711) 
splendid  example  of  an  elaborate  Roman  history  wrote  of  the  religious  wars  under  Mohammed 
is  that  of  Livy,  admirable  Ibr  its  rhetorical  vivid-  and  his  early  successors ;  Abu  Giaffiir  Mohammed 
ness  and  grace,  harmonious  grouping,  warmth  ibn  Dshoreir  Faberi  of  Amol  (928),  a  universal 
of  feeling,  and  that  exuberance  of  thought  and  chronicle,  of  which  Elmacinus  largely  availed 
language  which  the  critics  called  laetea  ubertcu.  himself;  Emad-Eddin  (^Ispahan  (1201),  a  chron- 
To  exiut  the  dignity  of  his  country,  and  to  pro-  icle  of  the  SeHooks  in  Persia ;  Boha-£ddin  ibn 
duce  striking  pictivesque  effects,  were  his  two  Sheddad  (1284),  a  full  but  iU-digested  biography 
leading  aims,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded,  ofSaladin;  Elmacinus  of  Egypt  (1278),  a  learned 
and  Uie  real  truth  was  to  him  a  comparatively  history  of  the  Arabs  from  the  oldest  times;  Abul- 
indifferent  matter.  In  the  first  century,  under  .  feda  of  Damascus  (1881),  many  learned  works 
the  imperial  despotism,  histories  of  the  court,  of  on  Mohammedan  history ;  Ibn  Ehaldim  of  Tu- 
parties,  of  wars,  collections  of  anecdotes,  com-  nis  (1405)  introduced  philosophical  refiections 
pendiums,  discussions,  and  biographies  abound-  on  Arabian  society,  culture,  industry,  and  arts ; 
ed.  Here  belong  the  intellectual  and  lively  Arabshah  of  Damascus  (1460)  narrated  in  po- 
Pateroulua,  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  etical  style,  and  with  passionate  hatx«d  of  his 
the  silver  Latinity,  the  anecdote  collector  Yale-  hero,  the  exploits  of  Tamerlane ;  and  DsbsJa- 
rius  Maximus,  tiie  rhetorician  Quintus  Ourtius  Eddin  Abderrahman  compiled  a  highly  es- 
(the  first  Latin  historian  of  the  expedition  of  teemed  history  of  the  caliphs  to  we  year 
Alexander  tiie  Ghreat),  the  court  biographer  1498.  Among  the  earliest  Persian  historians 
Suetonius^  the  florid  Annedus  Florus,  and  Taci-  are  Ala-Eddin  Dshowaini  (1275),  the  chronol- 
tus,  the  greatest  of  Roman  historians.  Tbenat-  ogist  Beidahwi,  and  Wassak  (1810),  the  biog- 
nral  moral  earnestness  and  dignity  of  Tacitus  rapherof  GrenffhisEhan.  Mirkhond  (1498)  corn- 
assumed  a  character  of  lonely  pride  and  pathetic  piled  a  valuable  history  of  the  prophets,  kings, 
introspection  under  the  declining  empire,  and  and  caliphs,  from  old  oriental  traditions.  Older 
the  fiondfumental  thought  of  his  narrative  is  than  either  oi  these,  and  of  scarcely  less  author- 
the  prevalence  of  moral  and  political  degen-  ity  after  it  leaves  the  mythical  era,  is  the  great 
eracy.  With  no  hope  for  the  restoration  of  Persianhistoricalpoem,  the /S%aAi^^<imM  of  Fir- 
popular  or  imperial  virtue,  witnessing  with  fa-  dusi  (1020).  The  best  and  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
talistiG,  stoical,  and  melancholy  composure  the  chroniclers,  FroiBsart  (1410),  the  romantic  nar- 
disorganized  state,  subject  alternately  to  the  ty-  rator  of  the  age  of  chivalry^  may  be  styled  the 
ranny  of  its  rulers  and  the  vices  of  its  soldiers,  Herodotus  of  modem  histonography.   About  a 
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oentary  later  appeared  the  Memoiretot  Oomines,  (Dresden,  1817) ;  Oreiuer,  Di€  kUtoriKlhs  Kuntt 
sententions.  diplomatic,  and  anecdotioal,  the  first  der  Orieehen  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1845) ;  Wachsmath, 
example  of  a  style  which  has  been  especially  Entwurf  einer  Theorie  der  OesehiekU  (Halle, 
popular  in  France,  and  the  DucorH  wipra  Li/nio  1820) ;  W.  von  Humboldt,  U^>w  die  Afifgdbe 
of  Macchiavelli,  who  sought  in  the  ancient  world  des  OeMhichtuehreiben  (Berlin,  1822) ;  Dundcer, 
the  materials  to  illustrate  the  events  of  his  own  De  HUtoria  ejusque  Traetanda  Varia  Batione 
time,  and  was  thus  the  first  writer  of  what  may  (Berlin,  1834);  Qervinus,  Orundmge  der  JBis- 
be  called  comparative  history.  From  this  time  Unik  (Leipsio,  1887) ;  Roscher,  Elio  (GOttingen, 
historiography  assumes  its  place  as  a  .leading  1842) ;  Yietz,  J)<u  Studium  der  allgemeinen 
department  of  literature,  and  has  employed  an  GMchiehte  (Prague,  1844) ;  Trachsel,  Ueber  da» 
amount  of  genius,  erudition,  and  literary  skill  Wesen  und  GeseU  der  Oeechichte  (Bern,  1857) ; 
which  make  it  the  rival  of  poetry  and  philoso-  Mably,  Ds  la  manUre  d'ecrire  VhUtoire  (Paris, 
phyin  dignity,  interest,  and  importance.  Its  1782);  Oh&teaubriandyprefiacetohis^ttaMAtf- 
various  phases  and  developments  and  its  best  tariquea  (Paris,  1881) ;  Daunou,  Court  d^etudet 
achievements  are  treated  in  this  work  in  the  Aw^<?ri^t«««(20  vols.,  Paris,  1842  ^Cmj.);  Boling- 
accounta,  given  in  special  articles  and  in  the  ar-  broke,  "  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  His- 
tides  on  ue  literatures  of  different  nations,  of  tory"  (London.  1751).  III.  The  philosophy  of 
the  greatest  modern  historians ;  as :  in  English —  hbtorv  seeks  tne  law  of  human  events,  tiie  idcNHl 
Bfdeigh,  Olarendon,  Burnet,  Hume,  Bobertson,  formula  which  rules  all  the  forms  of  human  ef- 
Gibbon,  Mitford,  Thirl  wall,  Grote,  Finlay,  Tur-  fortand  attainment,  the  principle  whose  develop- 
ner,  Lingard,  Arnold,  Mackintosh,  Hallam,  Itil*  ment  creates  nations  and  civilizations,  the  forces 
man^  Alison,  Carlyle,  Mahon,  Macaulay,  Fronde,  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  move  Uio 
Menvale,  Irving,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Hildreth,  world  onward  to  its  destiny.  It  rises  above 
and  Motley ;  m  French — ^Daniel,  De  Thou  any  partial  generalizations,  such  as  theories  of 
(Latin),  Sully,  Bossuet,  Biwin,  Yertot,  Montes-  government,  le^slation,  or  political  economy ; 
quieu,  Voltaire,  Baynal,  Ancillon,  Lacretelle,  above  special  views  of  nations  and  races,  such 
Sismondi,  Lamartine,  GUiizot,  Barante,  Mignet,  as  that  the  mission  of  Greece  was  to  exemplify 
Thiers,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Louis  Blanc,  Martin,  the  beautiful  and  that  of  Bome  to  organize  the 
andS^gur;  in  German — ^Moscov,  BOnau,  M6ser,  state,  that  the  Semitic  races  originate  religions 
Bohm,  Schiller,  SchrOck,  Schl5zer,  Johannes  von  and  the  Indo-European  sciences,  that  the  Geltio 
Mailer,  Eichhom,  Niebuhr,  Botteck,  Heeren,  races  incline  to  monarchy  and  Oatholicism  and 
Hammer-Purgstall,  Zschokke,  Schlosser,  Lap-  the  Teutonic  to  representative  institutions  and 
penberg,  Baumer,  Banke,  O.  MnUer,  Dahlmann,  Protestantism ;  and  it  grasps  at  final  causes  and 
bdllinger,  Gfrdrer,  Woltmann,  Beck,  Bfilau,  universal  relations.  A  veritable  philosophy  of 
Gervinus,  Menzel,  Neander,  Savigny,  Luden,  history  does  not  stop  short  of  a  theodiccaa. 
Pertz,  Droysen,  Bunsen,  Duncker,  Wachsmnth,  That  Uie  world  is  constituted  and  presided  over 
Scherr,  Klemm,  Waitz.  Mommsen,  Hausser,  and  by  divine  wisdom,  and  that  a  moral  order  pre* 
Zopfl ;  in  Italian-^Malespini,  Giovanni  Yillani,  vails  in  the  fortunes  of  men  and  nations,  has 
Macchiavelli,  Guicciardini,  Bembo,  Yarchi,  been  the  general  faith  of  mankind,  appearing 
Sarpi,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Giannone,  Mura-  alike  in  the  philosophies  and  poetry  of  the 
tori,  Maffei,  Oolletta,  Botta,  Gesare  Gantu,  noblest  nations.  Bunsen  sublimely  expresses 
Gualterio,  and  Banalli ;  in  Spanish— Hernando  this  thought  in  his  definition  of  universal  Ids- 
del  Palgar,  Sepulveda,  Mendoza,  Ocampo,  Mo-  tory  as  ^  that  most  sacred  epic  or  dramatic 
rales,  Melo,  Herrera,  De  Soils,  Mufloz,  Gapmany,  poem,  of  which  God  is  the  poet,  humanity  the 
Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navarrete,  and  Torreno ;  hero,  and  the  historian  the  philosophical  inter- 
in  Portuguese — ^Albuquermie,  Gostenheda,  De  preter."  The  Hellenic  conception  of  a  divine 
Goes,  Bernado  de  Brito,  Luiz  de  Souza,  An-  Kemesis,  the  Hebrew  faith  that  the  divine  prin- 
drade,  and  Gorrea  de  Serra;  in  Swedish— r  ciples  of  their  national  life  should  expand 
Geijer,  FryxelL  Strinnholm,  and  Beuterdahl;  through  the  social  and  political  institutions  of 
in  Danish — ^Holberg,  P.  E.  Moller,  Petersen,  all  nations,  ultimately  midcing  this  earth  the 
Pontoppidan  (Latin),  and  Gmndtvig ;  in  Dutch  kingdom  of  Grod,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
— ^Hoofi,  Hugo  Grotius  (Latin),  Wagenaar,  Yan  tristic  and  medisval  churchmen,  who,  having 
Eampen,  Bilderdijk,  Wijn,  and  Groen  van  Prin-  all  hope  in  a  world  to  come  and  little  in  that 
sterer;  in  Bussian — ^Earamsin,  Bolchovitinofi^  in  which  they  lived,  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
lJshakoff,Pogodin,  and  Mihailovski-Danilevski;  eternity  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  man, 
in  Polish — ^Naruszewicz,  Niemcewicz,  Lelewel,  were  all  premonitions  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
Bandtke,Maciejowski,Luka6zewicz,and0hoda-  tory.  The  first  formal  attempt  to  reduce  uni^ 
kowski ;  in  Hungarian— Horvdth,  Teleky,  Pr6-  versal  history  to  law  was  the  Discour*  of  Bos- 
nay,  and  Toldy ;  and  in  modern  Greek,  Phile-  suet  (1681),  in  which,  epicizing  the  catechism, 
mon  and  Tricoupis. — ^Among  the  best  works  on  he  bound  the  destinies  of  mankind  to  Judusm 
the  art  of  historical  writing  are  LnciaUj  na>r  dci  and  Boman  Gatholicism,  and  with  his  vast 
'loTopiov  Simpa<^c(v;  Wachler,  Gesehtehte  der  teleological  genius  explained  the  march  of 
hUtoruchen  FoTKhung  und  Kunet  sett  der  Wie-  events  as  the  secret  workings  of  Providence. 
derhentellunff  der  literarieehen  Culiur  in  Eu-  Taking  the  Bible  as  a  chart  and  ecclesiastical 
ropa  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1812-^20) ;  Tittmann,  affiurs  as  the  central  highway  of  history,  he 
Ueber  Erkenntniu  und  Kunet  der  Geeehiehte  ranged  all  nations,  ideas,  and  revolutions  under 
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the  baniier  of  an  nniDtorropted  hierarohj,  and  thronj^  8  degree8--irial,  initiation,  expiation. 

TOodnoed  a  system  rather  than  a  philoeophy.  Prometheus  stole  the  saored  fire  from  neayen, 

Tlie  theory  of  Bossoet  has  been  applied  with  was  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  gods,  ez- 

greater  erudition  by  later  ohnrohhistoriaos,  and  piated  his  temerity  in  tonpents;  mankind  as* 

appears  in  the  treatment  of  mythology  by  €kVr-  represented  in  Adam  yielded  to  temptaticm,  waa 

res,  Gladstone,,  and  others,  who  trace  the  most  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  good  and  OTil, 

significant  myths  and  fables  of  varions  nations^  was  redeemed  by  the  expiation  of  Ohrist.    £ 

either  as  ofibhoots  or  oonnterfeits.  to  the  origi-  snch  beliefis,  which  he  every  where  finds  in  pop*> 

nal  Hebrew  and  Christian  reyelation,  which  nlar  songs  and  traditions,  contaming  the  8  ^« 

was  received  in  its  purity  by  the  church,  the  ments  of  a  trial  to  undergo,  an  enigma  to  divine, 

great  centrtd  fact  in  the  ommism  of  history.  The  and  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  he  traces  the  unl* 

Bible  tiius  famished  to  Bossuet  a  theosophieal  vwsal  law  of  human  life,  which  applies  alike  to 

solution  of  tihe  problem  of  history.    The  first  the  individual,  the  nation,  and  the  race.  Herder 

who  supposed  that  history  bore  within  itself  the  in  his  '^  Ideas  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 

elements  for  its  own  solution,  which  might  be  of  Mankind"  (1T84-'91)  approaches  the  snbject 

discovered  by  a  profound  Imowledge  of  man  and  in  a  poetic  epirit    "With  reverence  of  the  soul 

the  earth,  nations  and  countries,  and  therefore  and  admiration  of  nature,  he  epicizes  the  antag- 

the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  history  in  its  onism  between  the  two,  and  conceives  of  his* 

proper  sense,  was  vico,  in  his  Seienta  nwwa  toi^  as  the  triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  the 

(1725).    He  styled  his  new  science  **a  civil  universe  which  enchains  it,  of  the  infinite  over 

theolo^  of  Divine  ProvidenccL^aimed  at  a  his-  the  finite.    In  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  nations  he 

torioal  demonstration  of  Providftice  apctteriorL  sees  onlv  new  steps  and  postures  of  the  pilgrim 

and  affirmed  tiiat  the  organio  development  of  spirit  of  humanity,  ever  passing  onward  from 

great  epochs  furnished  a  stronger  proof  of  moral  its  old  seats  in  which  nature  had  thrown  over 

government,  and  a  brighter  manifestation  of  it  her  mysterious  toils,  ever  seeking  higher  at* 

order,  justice,  and  progress,  than  could  be  sup-  tainments  of  civilization,  yet  ever  an  exue  and  a 

plied  by  any  argument  a  priori.    Stating  first  prisoner  in  this  world,  l>elonging  by  its  nature 

the  essential  elements  of  the  common  nature  of  and  its  destiny  to  another  realm.    Olimate  and 

man,  and  then  the  various  phases  which  tiiey  geography  play  leadiuff  parts  in  his  explana* 

assume  in  different  nations  and  successive  ages,  tions,  and  with  comprehensive  view  he  aims  to 

he  souffht  to  describe  the  ideal  drde  in  which  link  the  viciasitudfes  of  history  with  the  whole 

the  real  world  revolves.    Every  nation  recom-  body  of  the  universe,  and  to  show  that  aU  the 

mences  with  the  same  nature  as  its  predeces-  phenomena  of  humanity  are  in  relation  with 

sors  nearly  tiie  same  series  of  revolutions,  de-  the  entire  domain  of  nature,  of  which  they  con- 

velops  nearly  the  same  faculties^  and  having  stitute  a  special  department.    He  thus  exalts 

completed  nearly  the  same  circle  is  extinguish*  the  share  of  external  nature  in  history,  making 

ed.by  the  same  providential  decrees.    It  is  this  it  create  peculiar  ideas  and  developments  in 

universal  rotation,  tiiese  corn  e  rieoniy  whidi  peculiar  localities.    As  his  theory  is  professedly 

has  given  to  Yico's  theory  the  name  of  the  sys-  not  established  upon  metaphyucal  categories^ 

tern  of  historical  returns.    His  chief  merit  lies  but  upon  breadth  of  culture  and  an  instmctive 

in  his  fundamental  idea,  the   application  of  felicity  in  detecting  the  infiuences  of  scenery 

which  is  intermingled  with  unhistorical  fables  and  the  peculiarities  of  nations,  it  forms  a  theo- 

and  unphilosophical  fancies.    Law  and  govern-  dicssa  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  rather 

ment,  Greece  and  Rome  assume  an  exaggerated  than  of  the  reason.    The  author  appears  in  it 

prominence  in  his  work,  while  religion,  the  less  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  comprehensive 

Orient,  and  medissval  and  modem  Europe  are  and  imaginative  thinker,  a  poetical  and  genial 

slighted.  His  conclusions,  too,  are  not  ultimate,  theologian,  and  an  entranced  admirer  of  the 

He  stops  with  the  existence  of  nations,  their  works  of  God.     In  Friedridh  von  Bchlegers 

common  nature,  and  their  circular  marcn,  and  ^  Philosophy  of  History*'  (1B29),  the  fbndamen- 

does  not  grasp  the  ensemble  of  history,  human-  tal  idea  is  a  lament  that  there  should  be  a  history 

ity  itself.  What  becomes  of  the  race  amid  these  at  all.  Man,  he  maintains,  was  created  free,  with 

turns  and  returns  9    Does  it  advance,  attaining  a  power  of  choice  between  a  career  among  un- 

irom  each  new  epoch  a  higher  idea,  a  truer  historical  blessed  spirits,  who  live  in  free  <M>edi- 

tendency  9    Are  its  revolutions  the  steps  in  a  ence  to  the  divine  will,  and  a  course  downward 

grand  march  9  Does  it  follow,  as  Ghoethe&nded,  to  the  abyss  of  antagonism  with  God.    He  chose 

a  spiral  line  9    If  its  development  beprogres-  the  latter,  and  history  is  a  narrative  of  his  return 

sive,  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  progress,  from  this  apostasy,  a  recital  of  the  developments 

and  to  what  destiny  does  it  lead  9    These  ques-  by  which  he  is  to  recover  his  original  state.    It 

tions,  which  suggest  the  goal  at  which  Bossuet  begfais  with  a  primitive  revelation,  and  ends 

ventured,  were  avoided  by  Yico.  The  system  of  with  the  last  judgment    The  means  of  rehabil- 

Vico  was  revived  and  modified  into  a  mystical  itation  is  tiie  church,  whidi  is  the  kingdom  of 

doctrine  by  Ballanche  in  his  PallngMeu  eoeiale  God  planted  on  the  earth.    Some  nations  wan- 

(1827),  in  which  decay  and  rehabilitation  are  dered  completely  away  from  the  revealed  knowl- 

exalted  into  ti^e  two  grand  dogmas  not  only  of  edge,  others  retained  traces  of  it,  the  Hebrews 

history  but  of  psychology.    Every  individual  preserved  it  in  its  purity.    Christianity  came  to 

and  every  nation  revdves  toward  its  perfection  infuse  new  energy  into  it,  to  spread  it  over  the 
VOL.  IX. — 14 
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•artb,  to  introdnce  in  iti  triumph  ft  mdvendl  diall  knowitself  as  all  tnith  and  contain  within 

rehabilitation.  Bat  the  genins  of  evil  sowed  the  itself  all  the  history  and  results  of  the  nataral 

seed  of  revolt  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Ohri»-  and  intelleetaal  nniverse.    The  absolnte  idea 

*  tiin  ohnrch.    The .  individnalism,  rationalism,  manifests  itself  not  nnder  natiooal  forms,  but  in 

«Dd  free  inqniry  of  the  Protestant  oentnries  are  the  three  domains  of  art,  religion,  and  philosophy, 

an  inspiration  of  Antiohrist    The  insurrection-  — The  most  important  works  on  the  philosophy 

ary  movement  which  impelled  the  Ghibellines  of  history  are  those  which  have  been  mentioned, 

and  the  reformers  reached  its  cUmaz  in  the  of  Yico,  Herder,  Sclilegel,  and  Hegel.    See  also 

French  revolution ;  fi!om  which  time  begins  a  Bosenkranz,  Was  dU  DeuUehen  gethan  ht^ben 

reaction  in  iavor  of  submission  to  positive  re-  JUr  die  Phiia§ophis  der  GetehichU  ;  Gnt^ow, 

ligion,  and  to  the  triple  authority  of  father,  2ttrPAt2os0pA<0<20r6^Af6A^  (Hamburg,  1836); 

priest,  and  king.    The  absolnte  dominion  of  Boux-Lavergne,  Za  phUMophie  eathmque  as 

these  8  vicars  of  the  Deity  is  the  end  of  history.  Vhist/okre  (1850) ;  and  Bunsen,  "  Outlines  of  the 

Then  the  infinite  plant  of  humanity  will  have  re-  Philosophy  of  Universal  History*'  (2  vols.,  Lon- 

snmed  its  normal  state,  and  individual  life  will  don,  1854). 

be  a  pure  and  divine  vegetation.    Hegel's '*  Phi-       HITGHCOOE,   Edwabd,   D.D.,  LLJ).,  an 

losopby  of  History**  (1822-'87)  presented  the  American  clergyman  and  geolo£^  bom  in 

subject  for  the  first  time  in  connection  with  a  Deerfield,  Mass.,  May  24, 1798.    He  was  prind- 

system  of  thought  logically  elaborated  to  ito  palof  the  academy  in  his  native  place  from  1815 

minutest  details.    Hisfandamentalprincipleis:  to  1818;  pastor  of  the  Oongregational  church 

Wm  toirklieh  w^  iat  tern^f^ftig^  *^  whatever  ex-  in  Conway,  Mass.,  firom  1821  to  1825 ;  professor 

ists,  exists  by  process  of  reason.*'    Beason  is  at  of  chemistry  iM  natural  history  in  Amherst 

once  the  infinite  material  and  the  infinite  ibrm-  college  from  1825  to  1845 ;  president  of  Amherst 

ative  power  of  history.    History  is  the  objective  college  and  professor  of  natural  theology  and  ge- 

development  of  the  ^vine  idea  of  the  reason,  ology  from  1845  to  1854 ;  and  at  the  age  of  66 

whose  essential  characteristic  is  freedom,  ana  still  fills  (1860)  his  fiivorito  professorship.    He 

the  condition  of  whose  existence  is  to  know  it-  was  appointed  state  geologist  of  Maasachnsetts  in 

seli^  to  become  self-consdoas.    At  the  fonnda-  1880,  of  the  first  district  of  New  York  in  1836, 

tion  of  every  considerable  aggregate  of  nations,  and  of  Vermont  in  1857.    He  was  for  several 

of  every  important  stadium  o|  history,  lies  some  years  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of 

characteristic  idea,  some  phase  and  cprade  of  the  agriculture,  and  was  solicited  to  become  secre- 

progreesive  development  of  reason.    To  realize  tary  of  the  board.    In  1850  he  was  commis- 

these  grades,  to  pass  these  moments  of  transi-  sioned  by  the  government  of  his  native  state 

tion,  and  to  arrive  at  a  full  consciousness  of  to  examine  the  agricultural  schools  in  Europe, 

itself  as  the  eternal  truth  and  the  absolute  real-  The  son  of  poor  parents,  and  enjoying  very 

ity,  is  the  boundless  impulse  of  the  world-epirit,  limited  means  of  early  schooling,  he  educated 

the  goal  of  ito  restless  striving.    Three  stages  himself  and  attained  to  his  present  position,  by 

and  states  of  development  mark  this  historic  ef-  his  own  exertions.    His  life  has  been  in  a  great 

fort.    The  first  is  the  oriental  world,  the  realm  measure  identified  with  the  history  of  Amherst 

of  £uth,  obedience,  and  despotism,  where  gor-  college.     Connected  with  it  almost  from  the 

geous  empires  are  constituted  witn  all  rational  beginning,  and  struggling  with  it  under  the  pe- 

ordinances  and  arrangements,  but  in  such  a  way  cuniary  embarrassmento  which  nearly  crushed 

that  one  individual  luone,  the  sovereign,  is  con-  it  during  the  administration  of  his  predecessor, 

scious  of  freedom,  realizes  the  idea  of  the  spirit,  in  his  own  presidency  of  10  years  he  procured 

and  all  the  others  revolve  around  him  only  as  for  it  buildings,  apparatus,  and  funds  to  the 

substances  and  aocidente.    The  second  is  the  amount  of  $100,000,  doubled  the  number  of 

Greek  and  Boman  world,  with  ite  aristocracy,  students,  and  established  it  on  a  solid  pecuniary 

deniocracy,  and  slaveiy,  in  which  some  know  as  well  as  literary  and  sdentifio  basis.    He  be- 

their  freedom,  and  individualities  are  formed ;  gan  his  career  as  an  author  by  the  preparation 

presenting  in  Greece  the  free  individual  oondi-  of  an  almanac,  which  he  conducted  for  4  years 

tioned  only  by  beauty,  the  idea  joyously  and  bar-  (1815-*18),  and  the  publication  of  a  tragedy, 

monionsly  expressing  itself  in  matter  and  creat-  the  "  Down&ll  of  Bonaparte"  (1815).    He  has 

ing  art ;  presenting  in  Borne  the  free  individual  since  published  more  than  20  volumes,  beside 

in  confiict  with  the  abstract  nniveraality  of  the  numerous  sermons,  addresses,  tracts,  and  arti- 

state.    The  third  is  the  Christian.  Carman,  or  des  in  the  scientific  and  literary  journals.    His 

modem  world,  in  which  all  know  their  fr'eedom,  earliest  soientifio  publications  were  the  "  G^ol- 

in  which  the  idea  seeks  for  harmony  in  itself,  in  ogy  of  the  Comiecticut  Valley"  (1823),  and  a 

the  inner  life  of  the  individual,  and,  by  being  **  Catalogue  of  the  Planta  within  Twenty  Miles 

purified  and  elevated  into  universality,  exalte  of  Amherst"  (1829).    He  next  became  particu- 

him  into  a  divine  personality.    Thus  the  empire  larly  interrated  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  and 

of  spirit  is  inaugurated.    The  long  and  painfril  in  the  course  of  2  or  8  years  pnbliBbed  a  prize 

efforto  of  modem  history  are  required  to  estab-  essay  on  the  "  Wine  Question,''  an  ^^  Argument 

lish  ito  reign.    The  renaissance  was  the  dawn,  for  early  Temperance"  (reprinted  in  London), 

the  reformation  the  morning,  and  the  French  and    ^^  Dyspepsia  Forestaued  and   BesLsted" 

revolution  the  midday  of  this  last  period  in  the  (1881),  afterward  enlarged  and  reprinted  nnder 

progress  of  tiie  idea  toward  ito  goal,  when  it  the  titie  of  "Lectures  on  Diet)  Beg^en,  and 
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Xteplogrment.''    To  the  same  olflMjihoogh  <^  ft  the  war  department  with  the  SDperiateodenoe 

later  date  (1850),  beloogs  the  **  History  of  a  of  the  north-west  Indian  deiMurtmeDt.  Heserred 

Zoological  Temperanoe  Oonyention  in  Gentrsl  in  Florida  against  the  Indians,  and  in  the  war 

AfHca,*'  a  volnme  illustrating  the  anther's  fan<7',  with  Mezioo,  where,  having  attained  the  rank  of 

wit,  and  humor.    In  the  sphere  of  praetioal  re-  fieutenant-oolonel,  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 

ligion  may  he  mentioned  **  A  Wroath  for  the  Scott,  and  was  appointed  acting  inspector-gen- 

Tomh*'  (1889),'  ^*  Lectures  on  the  Peculiar  Phe-  eral.    In  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1847  he 

nomena  of  the  Four  Seasons**  (1850),  and  *^Me-  received  two  hreveta,  one  as  colonel  and  an- 

moir  of  Mary  Lyon*'  (1851).    In  his  fkvorite  other  as  hrigadier-^peneral.    At  the  close  of  the 

science,  his  successive  "  Reports  on  the  Geology  war  he  travelled  in  Europe  for  more  tiian  a  year, 

of  Massachusetts"  fl888-*5**8-'41),  published  by  and  on  his  return  homehe  wassent  to  the  Pacific 

ti^e  state,  and  **  Illustrations  (^  Surfiuw  Geol-  coast,  as  military  commandant  of  the  Pacific  divi- 

ogy"  (1857),  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in-  sion.  He  retmned  to  the  eastern  states  in  1864, 

stitntion,  are  invaluable  repositories  of  facts  ^  and  the  following  year  voluntarily  resigned  his 

while  the  *^  Elementary  Geology.*'  which  has  commisaon.    In  1856  he  printed  for  private  oir< 

passed  through  25  editions  in  America,  and  culation  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  his  opinion 

one  third  of  that  number  in  England,  has  re-  that  genuine  alohemv  wasnotan  art  for  making 

oeived  the  public  recognition  as  a  standard  gold,  but  that  the  alchemists  were  students  of 

text  book.     But  tiie  department  in  which  man,  whose  perfection  was  symbolized  by  their 

Dr.  Hitchcock  has  gained  the  sreatest  celeb-  ^philosopher's  stone.**    He  subsequentiy  pub- 

rity  as  a  writer  is  that  of  natural  theology,  and  Mied  "  Remarks  upon  Alchemy  and  the  Alche- 

especiaUy   the   connection    between   geology  mists'*  (12mo.,  Boston,  1857),  and  *^  8 wedenborg 

and  religion.    His  "Religion  of  Geology  and  a  Hermetic  Philosopher'*  (New  Tork,  1868.) 
ito  connected  Sciences'*.  (1851)  was  issued  in        HTTOHOOOE,  Pbtbb,  an  American  Jurist, 

two  simultaneous  editions  in  London,  and  has  bom  in  Oheshhre,  Oonn.,  Oct  19, 1781,  £ed  in 

had  a  very  wide  circulation  xm  both  sides  of  the  Painesville,  Ohio,  May  11, 1858.    He  was  grad- 

Atlantic.    Dr.  Hitchcock  suggested  as  well  as  nated  at  Tale  college  in  1801,  was  admitted  to 

executed  the  geological  survey  of  Massachusetts,  the  bar  in  1808,  and  removed  to  Burton,  Cteauga 

the  first  not  only  in  the  long  series  of  scientific  co.,  Ohio,  in  1806.    He  was  elected  to  the  Omo 

surveys  in  the  United  Stat^  but  the  first  sur-  house  of  representatives  in  1810.  and  to  the 

vey  of  an  entire  state  under  the  authority  of  senate  of  Ohio  in  1812  and  1815,  and  was  speaker 

ffovemment  in  tiie  world.    The  American  geo-  of  that  body  in  the  session  of  1815-'16;  was 

logical  association  (now  the  scientific  associa-  elected  in  1816  a  representative  in  congress,  and 

tion)  was  originated  at  his  suggestion,  and  he  was  served  two  years ;  was  again  elected  a  member 

its  first  president.    Among  numerous  instances  <^  the  senate  of  Ohio  in  1888,  and  piesided  over 

of  his  originality  in  starting  new  doctrines,  that  house  as  speaker  during  tJM  session  of 

or  new  arguments,  in  natural  theology,  may  be  1884-'6 ;  and  in  1850  was  ele^ed  a  member  of 

mentioned  his  mode  of  answering  the  objection  the  convention  which  formed  a  new  oonstitn- 

to  the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  his  prooib  from  tion  for  Ohio.    He  was  commissioned  a  Judge 

geology  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  of  special  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1619,  for 

providence,  and  of  spedal  divine  inteiposition  a  term  of  7  years,  and  held  the  oi&ce  by  Buccea> 

m  nature ;  and  his  telegraphic  system  of  the  nve  reappointments,  except  in  the  6  years  1888 

universe.    Dr.  Hitchcock  was  the  first  to  give  a  -'5  and  1842--'6,  until  Feb.  0,  1852,  when  his 

sdentifio  exposition  of  the  fossil  footprints  of  term  was  closed  by  the  operation  of  the  new 

the  Connecticut  vaUey,  and  with  him  ibhnology  constitution.    His  whole  service  as  a  Ju4ge,  in 

as  a  science  began.    Witii  scarcely  an  exception,  a  conH^  of  the  highest  iurisdiction,  was  28  years, 

specimens  of  all  the  known  varieties  of  these  for  6  years  of  which  he  was  chief  Judge,  firom 

remains  are  in  his  cabinet  at  Amherst,  and  the  which  high  office  he  retired  at  the  age  of  70. 
*^  lohnology  of  New  England,"  published  by  the       HITZIG,  FSBDmiSD,  a  German  biblical  critic 

Massachusetts  legislature  in  1868,  is  chiefly  a  de-  and  orientalist,  bom  in  Baden,  June  28, 1^7. 

acription  and  illustration  of  his  own  collections.  He  was  graduated  at  GU^ttingen  in  182d,  and  in 

HTTOHOOOE,  Ethajt  Allbk,  an  American  1888  was  called  to  Znrioh  as  professor  of  thed- 

officer  and  author,  bom  in  Vergennes,  Yt.,  May  ogy  with  special  reference  to  the  exegesis  of  the 

18, 1798.    His  father  was  Samuel  Hitchcock,  Old  Testament^  but  his  lectures  soon  comprised 

one  of  the  drcuit  Judges  of  the  United  States  the  New  Testament  and  the  Semitic  and  other 

under  the  administration  of  President  Washing-  oriental  languages.    Hitcig's  fame  as  a  biblical 

ton ;  and  his  mother  was  a  daugjhter  of  the  oele-  scholar  rests  mainly  on  his  **  Tnmslation  and  In- 

brated  Ethan  Allen.    He  was  graduated  at  West  terpretation  of  the  Pl^phet  Isaiah"  (Heidelberg. 

Point  in  181 7,  entering  the  corps  of  artillery  as  a  1888).     A  translation  with  a  historico-critical 

8d  lieutenant.   He  was  subsequently  transferred  commentary  of  the  Psalms  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg, 

to  the  infantry  at  his  own  request,  and  was  soon  1885-'6)  was  followed  by  several  works  on  the 

promoted.    He  was  placed  on  duty  as  an  officer  prophets.    Of  his  other  works  may  be  mention- 

of  the  military  academy  in  1824,  and  in  1829  he  ed :  ^^  The  Invention  of  the  Alphabet"  (Zflrich. 

became  the  military  commandant  of  the  corps  1840)  ;  ^*  Eariiest  History  and  Mvthology  of 

of  cadets,  in  which  office  he  continued  until  the  Philistines"  (Lepsic,  1845);  and  <' Abridged 

1888.    From  1887  to  1840  he  was  charged  by  Manual  for  the  Old  Testament"  (Lepsic,  1865). 
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HNEWKOWSEY,  SsBAsriAir,  a  Bohemian  afterward  bemn  the  stady  of  law,  whidk  he 

poetybominZebrak,  March  10, 1770,  died  Jone  abandoned  after  having  reoeived  the  deme 

7, 1^7.   He  holds  a  oonspionoos  position  among  of  LL.B.    In  1780  he  was  admitted  to  Or&ra, 

the  regenerators  of  Cechic  poetiy,  br  his  iofln-  and  received  from  bis  father  the  appointment 

enoe  npon  other  literary  men,  and  by  his  own  of  chanoeUor  of  Winchester.    He  was  chaplain 

writings,  among  which  are  dramatic  and  poetical  to  the  households  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and 

works,  an  epic  entitled  ^'  The  Bohemian  War  the  princess  dowager,  prebendary  of  Winches- 

of  Maidens,"  and  a  poem  on  Fanst  ter,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  near  Sontfaampton  and 

HOADIJIT,  BKirJASfor,  an  English  prelate,  of  Overton,  and  master  of  St.  Gross.  He  wrote 
bom  in  Westerham,  Nov.  14,  1676.  died  in  several  poems  contained  in  Dodsley's  collection, 
Chelsea,  April  17,  1761.  After  leaving  Gam-  and  was  the  aathor  of  "Love's  Revenge,"  a 
bridge,  he  was  for  some  years  lecturer  of  St.  pastoral  (1787) ;  "Jephtha,"  an  oratorio  (1787); 
Mildred's,  and  in  1704  was  settled  as  rector  of  a  *^  Phoebe,"  a  pastoral  (1748^ ;  and  *'  The  Force 
church  in  London.  He  soon  made  himself  of  Truth,"  an  oratorio  (1764).  He  wrote  the  5th 
Jmown  as  a  champioi;  of  liberal  opinions  in  act  of  MiUer's  '^Mahomet,"  is  supposed  to  have 
his  oontrovenies  with  Atterbury  and  the  high  had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  his  brother's 
ehurdi  party ;  and  his  ^  Measure  of  Obedience,"  ''  Suspicious  Husband,''  revised  LiUo's  "  Arden 
on  the  doctnne  of  non-resiBtance,  so  pleased  the  of  Feversham,"  and  left  a  number  of  dramatic 
commons^  in  1709,  that  tiiey  petitioned  the  pieces  in  MS.  He  also  edited  his  father's  works, 
queen  for  his  preferment,  but  she  gave  no  HOANG-HAI.  See  Tbllow  Sea. 
heed  to  the  request  On  the  accession  of  Gtorge  HOANG-HO  (Yellow  river),  called  by  the 
L,  however,  he  was  promoted  successively  to  Thibetans  Rmatchu,  by  the  Mongols  Kaia- 
the  sees  of  Bangor  in  1715,  Hereford  in  1720,  muren  or  £[hatun-gol,  a  river  in  Ghina,  said 
SallBbnry  in  1728,  and  Winchester  in  1784.  In  to  be  the  6th  in  the  world  In  length.  It  rises 
1717,  while  bishop  of  Bangor,  he  preached  his  in  Tartary  in  the  terrftory  of  £oko-nor,  about 
celebrated  sermon  on  the  words:  ^'Mykmgdom  lat  85*"  80' N.,  long.  96'' E.,  1,290  m.  distant 
is  not  of  this  world,"  which  gave  nse  to  the  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  although  its 
famous  *^Bangorian  controversy,"  in  which  whole  course,  including  windings,  is  estimated 
Hoadley  asserted  the  supreme  authority  of  by  Bitter  to  exceed  2,480  miles.  Its  sources 
Ohrist  as  king  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  that  he  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
had  not  delegated  his  power,  as  absent  tempinral  cording  to  Ghinese  accounts,  it  takes  its  rise 
rulers  sometimes  do,  to  any  persons  as  his  vice-  from  two  small  lakes  on  the  S.  dedivity  of  the 
gerents  or  deputies.  In  these  positions  he  was  Bayan  Kara  mountains^  and  is  known  at  first 
assailed  by  many,  and  especially  by  William  as  the  Tshi-ping-ho  (river  with  red  banks).  It 
Law,  the  champion  of  authority  both  in  church  passes  through  the  lake  Oling-hai,  and,  receiv- 
and  state,  and  perhaps  the  ablest  of  his  oppo-  ing  then  the  name  of  Hoang-ho,  flows  S.  E.  and 
nents.  The  discussion  became  so  violent  in  the  K  throngh  a  valley  formed  between  the  W. 
convocation  that  that  body  was  prorogued  in  part  of  the  Peling  range  and  the  E.  extremity 
1717,  and  not  again  permitted  to  meet  for  the  of  the  Bayan  EjinLuntil  it  reaches  the  Ghinese 
despatch  of  business.  His  writings,  which  are  frontier  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  province  <^ 
numerous,  were  collected  and  published  by  his  8e-chuen.  Sweeping  around  the  foot  of  the 
son  John  Hoadley  (8  vols,  ibl.,  London,  1778^.  Bayan  Kara,  it  now  flows  westward  about  120 
Akenside  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his  m.  along  the  N.  base  of  that  range,  after  which 
memory. — ^Bbnjahut,  MJ).,  son  of  the  preoed-  it  again  doubles  upon  its  course  with  a  long 
ing,  bom  in  London,  Feb.  10,  1705,  died  in  curve  toward  the  N.  and  £.,  and  crosses  the 
Ohelsea,  Aug.  10, 1757.  He  entered  Gambridge  fh>ntier  into  the  Ghinese  province  of  Ean-su. 
April  8, 1722,  was  graduated  doctor  in  medicine  Its  banks  np  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  nearly 
in  1729,  and  then  settled  in  London,  where  his  700  m.  from  its  source,  are  steep  and  rocky, 
professional  success  was  such  that  m  1742  he  and  the  country  throuffn  which  it  flows  is  in- 
received  the  appointment  of  physician  to  his  habited  almost  solely  oy  nomadic  tribes.  No 
miyesty's  household.  Four  years  later  he  be-  towns  are  passed  on  this  part  of  its  course, 
came  physician  to  the  household  of  the  prince  After  entering  Kan-su  its  valley  presents  more 
of  Wales,  continuing  to  hold  both  offices  at  the  of  the  aspect  of  civilization.  Its  volume  is  now 
same  timk  although  the  prince  was  not  on  good  swelled  by  numerous  lai^  tributaries,  of  which 
terms  with  his  father.  Having  already  achiev-  the  Tahia  and  Tatung  are  the  most  considerable. 
ed  a  reputation  in  the  world  of  letters  by  sev-  At  Lan-ohu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  it 
end  scientific  lectures  and  papers,  he  produced  reaches  the  great  wail,  along  which  it  flows  £., 
in  1747  his  comedy  of  '*The  Suspicious  Hus-  F.,  and  N.  E.,  and  near  the  city  of  Ning-heea 
band,"  which  ranks  amongthe  most  entertain-  separates  into  a  labyrinth  of  branches,  whidi 
ing  on  the  English  stage.  He  asststed  Hogarth  reunite  on  the  borders  of  the  Ortous  desert,  on 
in  his  '*  AnalysiB  of  Bean^,"  and  in  1756  pub-  the  N.  side  of  the  wiJL  After  a  course  of 
lished  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wilson  ^  Obser-  about  850  m.  in  Mongolia,  durins  which  it  forma 
vations  on  a  Series  of  Electrical  Experiments."  the  W.  and  N.  boundaries  of  we  Ortous  coun- 
— Jomr,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon-  try  and  is  agidn  divided  for  a  time  into  many 
don,  Oct.  8,  1711,  died  March  16,  1776.  He  tomches,  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  from  £.  to  S., 
was  educated  at  Hackney  and  Gambridge,  and  reerosses  the  wall,  and  flows  along  the  W.  boun- 
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dary  of  the  province  of  Shan-d,  separatiog  it  In  the  .upper  part  of  its  coarse  its  waters  are 

from  Ortons  and  from  the  province  of  Bhen-sL  dear ;  the  yellow  tinge  on  aooonnt  of  which  it 

It  is  joined  doring  this  sonthem  oonrse  by  va-  is  named  is  acquired  on  its  passage  through  a 

rioos  small  afiSnents.    From  Ning-heea  thns  tar  clayey  soil  on  the  frontiers  of  Kan-sn.    Its  basin 

its  left  bank  is  bordered  by  mountain  ranges,  covers  an  area  of  about  700,000  sq.  m. 
those  of  Holang-shan  and  In-shan  lying  between       HO  ARE,  Sib  Riobabd  Oolt,  an  Engjieh 

the  Ortons  and  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  and  topographer  and  antiquary,  bom  Dec.  9, 1758. 

another  ridge  belonging  to  the  province  of  died  May  Id,  1888.   ^eing  very  wealthy,  he 

8han-si.    Along  the  borders  of  this  TOovinoe  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  art,  to  avoid 

the  Hoang-ho  is  imperfectly  known.    The  Jee»  the  tedium  of  an  idle  life.    He  travelled  ezten- 

nit  misdonaries  relate  that  it  is  obstructed  by  sively  on  the  continent,  and  publi^ed  an  ac- 

cataracts,  the  position  of  which  is  not  laid  down,  count  of  his  tour  through  Italy  and  Sicily.    He 

and  its  course  is  so  rapid  that  little  use  can  be  afterward  visited  Wales  and  Lreland,  wmch  he 

made  of  it  for  navigation^  except  toward  the  8.  illustrated  with  pen  and  pencil.     His  chief 

part  of  tiie  province.    In  lat  40*"  80'  N.  it  is  work,  however,  is  his  history  of  Wiltshire,  an- 

800  feet  wid&  and  about  40  or  50  m.  ftnther  dent  and  modern.   The  author  did  not  live  to 

down  its  widtn  is  1,200  or  1,400  feet.    Its  val;  complete  it    He  printed  several  oti^er  works 

ley  ifi  here  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    At  the  for  private  droulation. 
S.  W.  extremity  of  Shan-d  the  Hoang-ho  meets       HOABE,  WmiAX,  an  English  historical  and 

the  Hoei-ho  flowing  eastward,  and  being  Joined  portrait  painte^  bom  at  Eye,  near  Ipswich, 

by  that  river  makes  a  sharp  turn  in  the  same  about  1707,  died  in  Bath  in  1792.    He  painted 

direction,  flows  through  the  provinces  of  Ho-  portraits  of  Pitt,  Grenville,  Lord  Ohesterfield, 

nan,  Shan>tung,  and  KiangHni,  with  a  slight  de»  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  other  distinguished 

viation  first  toward  the  N.  and  then  toward  the  men  of  the  age,  and  also  several  altaipieces  for 

S.,  and  enters  the  Tellow  sea  by  a  broad  estu-  ohurohes  in  Ei^^land.    He  was  one  of  tiie  ori- 

ary  in  lat.  84*^  N..  long.  120^  E.,  about  160  m.  ginal  members  of  the  royal  academy,  and  fbr 

K.  firom  the  moutn  of  the  Tang-tse-ldang.    Af-  many  years  contributed  regnlariy  to  its  exhibi- 

ter  the  junction  of  the  Hoei-ho  the  Hoang-ho  tions. — PmNOE,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  and 

flows  for  about  150  m.  through  a  hiUy  country,  an  author  and  artist,  bom  in  Bath  in  1754,  died 

and  then  enters  the  great  lowlands  of  northern  ki  Brighton  in  1884.    He  studied  in  the  royal 

Ohina.    Here,  according  to  ancient  accounts,  academy,    and    subsequently   under    Raphael 

it  formerly  separated  into  two  branches,  the  Mengs  at  Rome.   In  1799  he  succeeded  Bc«well 

nortiiem  and  more  oonsiderable  of  which  flowed  as  foreign  secretary  to  the  royal  academy.    He 

into  tiie  golf  of  Pe-chee-lee.    There  are  not  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  a  number  of 

wanting  indications  in  the  physical  aspect  of  dramatiopieces,  the  chief  of  which  are:  "Such 

the  country  that  this  was  the  case.     Vast  Things  Were,''  a  tragedv,  performed  in  1788 ; 

morasses  are  found  K  of  the  present  channel  ^No  Song,  No  Supper,'' a  comic  opera  (1790) ; 

of  the  river,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  "The  Gave  of  Trophonius"  (1791)  ;    "Dido^ 

the  Wei-ho,.  which  rises  in  these  swamps  and  Queen  of  Carthage"  (1792);  "The  Prize"  (1798); 

finds  its  way  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-chee-lee  through  "  My  Grandmother"  (1798) ;  "  The  Three  and 

the  Pei-ho,  occupies  the  bed  of  the  N.  arm  oi  the  Deuce"  (1795) ;  ^^Lock  and  Key"  (1796)  ; 

the  Hoang-ho.    It  is  certain  that  the  Hoang-ho  ""Mahmoud'^  (1796);    ''Julia"  (1796);   ''A 

is  constantly  undergoing  great  changes.    For  Friend  in  Need "(1797);  ''Chains of  the  Heart" 

600  m.  of  its  lower  course  its  bed,  accordins  to  (1802) ;  "  Partners'?  (1805) ;  "  Something  to  Do" 

the  French  missionary  Hue,  is  higher  tinan  (1808).    He  published  in  1806  "An  Inquiry 

the  surrounding  plain,  and  in  consequence  of  into  the  Reqoisite  Cultivation  and  Present  State 

the  accumulation  of  mud  is  continually  rising,  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  England." 
Dikes  are  built  at  an  enormous  expense  to       HOBART,  John  Hknbt,  D.D.,  an  American 

confine  it  witi^in  bounds,  and  the  cost  of  these  clergyman,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

embankments  in  a  single  year  (1779)  was  no  diurch  in  the  diocese  of  New  York,  Dom  in 

lesa  than  18,000,000.     Nevertheless  frightful  Philadelphia,  Sept.  14^  1775,  died  in  Auburn, 

inundations  sometimeB  occur,  and  the  emperor  N.  T.,  Mpt.  10,  1880.    His  anceston^  in  1668, 

Kien-long  dedhired  to  Lord  Maoartnev  that  the  had  emurrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  and  set* 

Hoang-ho  river  gave  him  more  trouble  than  all  tied  in  Uingham,  Mass.    His  father,  Enoch  Ho- 

the  cares  of  government.   A  canal  was  built  by  hart,  was  commander  of  a  merchant  ship.    In 

this  emperor  to  carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  1768  he  entered  the  coUege  of  Philadelphia, 

the  stream,  extending  from  T4bng*hien  in  H(^  whence  in  1791  he  was  transferred  to  Princeton 

nan  to  an  arm  of  Lake  HaDg-tseu-hu^  a  distance  coUege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1798.   At 

of  over  100  m.    This  lake  communicates  with  first,  owing  to  some  family  considerations.  Mr. 

tiie  Hoang-ho  about  70  m.  from  its  mouth.  Hobart  reluctantly  undertook  to  fit  himself  for 

Embankments  are  necessary  even  on  the  bor-  the  duties  of  a  merchant  in  the  counting  house 

ders  of  the  Crtous  desert.   M.  Hue,  who  crossed  of  his  brother*in-law ;  but  finding,  after  no  long 

the  river  at  that  place  in  Nov.  1846,  found  the  experience,  that  his  tastes  and  inclinations  led 

adjacent  country  inundated,  althonj^  it  was  1dm  in  another  direction,  he  resolved  to  enter 

^e  dry  season.    About  40  m.  from  its  month  upon  a  course  of  preparation  for  the  ministry, 

the  Hoang-ho  is  erosaed  by  the  grand  canal.  iU»ceiving  at  this  time  an  invitation  to  a  tutor- 
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ahip  at  Princeton,  be  accepted  the  post,  and  be-  charge,  he  pnbluhed  bi  London,  in  1694, 9  toI- 
gan  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  Jan.  1796.  At  nmes  of  his  disoonrses,  which  had  been  preach- 
the  same  time  he  studied  theology  nnder  the  di-  ed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  parochial  dntj.  He 
rection  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  tiie  presi-  returned  home  in  1835.  His  first  sermon  after 
dent  of  the  college.  In  the  spring  of  1798  he  his  arriyal  was  glowing  and  patriotic  to  an  un- 
resigned  his  tutorSiip  and  removed  to  Philadel-  usual  degree ;  and  though  it  may  be  true  that 
phia,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the  the  exceptions  of  the  English  to  its  fireeness  of 
supervision  of  Bishop  White,  by  whom  he  was  tone  and  to  many  of  its  opinions  were  not  wiih- 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  June  8,  1798,  and  out  force,  yet  it  showed  how  truly  and  heartily 
was  invited  to  take  charge  of  two  suburban  the  preacher  was  an  American  as  well  as  a 
parishes  near  Philadelphia.  In  1799  he  was  bishop.  Theological  education,  Sunday  schools, 
caJled  to  Ohrist's  church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  the  Bible  and 
J.,  where  he  remained,  according  to  his  engage-  prayer  book  society,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ment,  one  year;  and  then,  having  been  married  tract  societnr,  and  others  of  a  similar  character, 
early  in  May,  1800,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Bev.  commanded  his  warm  and  steady  support.  He 
Dr.  Chandler  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  he  be-  visited  the  Oneida  Indians  in  181&  and  again 
came  rector  of  St  George's  church,  Hempstead,  in  1826 ;  and  it  was  through  him  that  Eleacar 
L.  I.  St.  Mark's  church.  New  York,  offered  him  Williams  (who  was  afterward  thought  by  some 
the  rectorship,  but  he  declined  it.  In  Septem-  to  be  the  lost  dauphin,  Louis  XVil.)  was  ad- 
her  of  the  same  year,  however,  he  was  invited  to  mitted  to  orders  aiuL  officiated  among  the  Onei- 
become  an  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church,  das.  Bidiop  Hobart  died  of  bilious  fever  while 
New  York,  which  position  he  accepted.  In  on  an  episcopal  visitation,  at  Auburn,  and  was 
1801  he  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Provoost.  buried  in  New  York.  A  widow  and  several 
Mr.  Hobsrt  had  already  been  secretary  of  the  chUdren  survived  him ;  one  of  his  sons  is  now 
house  of  bishops,  and  was  elected  secretary  of  (1860)  an  assistant  minister  in  Trinity  church, 
the  convention  of  New  York,  deputy  to  the  New  York. — Bepresenting  as  he  did  the  old- 
general  conventions  of  1801,  '4,  ana  '8,  and  was  fashioned  high  diurchmen  of  his  day.  Bishop 
on  the  last  two  occasions  secretary  to  the  house  Hobart  never  scrupled  to  set  forth  with  all  bold- 
of  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  In  1806  Union  ness  the  views  and  sentiments  which  necessarily 
college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  brought  him  into  colliufm  with  Oluristians  of 
Bishop  Moore  of  New  York  having  been  dis-  other  denominations,  and  which  were  not  wholly 
abled  fh>m  public  service  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  approved  of  by  many  in  his  own  churdi.  Hence, 
Dr.  Hobart  was  elected  assistant  bishop  in  Feb.  he  insisted  that  the  Bible  should  always  be  ac- 
1811,  and  was  consecrated  Feb.  29,  1811.  In  oompanied  by  the  ^^  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
consequence  ofBishop  Moore's  infirmities  Bishop  as  its  best  interpreter;  and  advocated  the  pub- 
Hobart  wascharffed  with  theentireduty  of  over-  lishingby  churchmen  of  tracts  distinctively  Epis- 
seeing  the  church  throughout  the  rtate  of  New  copalun ;  the  carrying  on  of  missions  only  in  the 
YorkTover  the  whole  of  which  the  diocese  of  church's  way ;  and  the  use  of  the  prayer  book  or 
New  York  then  extended.  In  1 812  he  was  made  some  precomposed  form  <tf  prayer  oniill  occasions 
assistant  rector  of  Trinity  church,  and  on  Bishop  of  worship.  Hence,  he  opposed  the  formation  of 
Moore's  death,  in  1816,  he  became  bishop  of  the  American  Bible  society,  the  American  tract 
the  diocese,  and  was  also  called  to  the  rector-  society,  and  every  other  plan  for  carrying  on 
ship  of  Trinity  church.  Bishop  Hobart  was  good  works  by  Ohristians  of  different  denomi- 
speoially  active  in  forming  a  theologncal  semi-  nations  amalgamated  togeUier  for  the  purpose. 
IUU7  in  New  York,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  Hence,  too,  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  validi- 
was  the  foundation  of  the  general  theological  ty  of  anv  but  Episcopal  orders,  and  raised  to 
seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Join  with  any  but  Episcopal  dei^  in  minirte- 
In  1821  he  consented  to  undertake  the  duties  rial  acts  and  services.  Beside  a  large  number 
of  professor  of  pastoral  theolo^  and  pulpit  el-  of  pamphlets,  occasional  sermons,  and  chaiffea, 
oquence  in  this  institution.  His  health  niling  he  was  the  author  or  editor  of  several  publica- 
under  his  severe  labors  in  the  latter  part  of  tions  whidi  have  had  a  very  wide  circulation. 
1828,  he  'embarked  for  England  in  a  packet  Among  his  most  important  works  are:  ^^Gom- 
ship,  and  arrived  in  Liverpool,  Nov.  1.  While  panionfor  the  Altar'' (New  York,  1804) ;  "  Oom- 
abroad  he  visited  Great  Britain,  France,  panion  for  the  Festivals  and  Fasts"  (1804 ;  2l8t 
Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  spent  much  of  ed.  1856);  ^'Apology  for  Apostolic  Order"  (1807); 
his  time  in  investigations  and  inquiries  relative  ^^  State  of  Departed  Spirits ;"  ^'  Communicant's 
to  the  progress  of  religion  and  the  social  and  Manual;"  ^^Olerffyman's  Companion ;"  '*  Ohris- 
moral  condition  of  Europe.  Although  in  Eng-  tian's  Manual  of  Faith  and  Devotion ;"  and  an 
land  he  was  received  with  deference  and  re-  edition  of  D'Oyley  and  Mant's*^  Commentary  on 
spect.  he  was  not  a  littie  mortified  to  find  that  the  Bible"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1818-'20).  His  posthu- 
the  Clergy  generally  of  the  American  Episcopal  mous  works,  with  a  memoir  by  tiie  Bev.  W  illiam 
church  were  charged  in  various  pubucations  Berrian,  D.D.,  appeared  in  1888  (8  vols.  8vo.). 
with  not  preaching  the  gospel  in  its  plainness  HOBARTON,  or  Hobabt  Towar,  the  capital 
and  Ailness,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  rep-  of  the  British  cdony  of  Tasmania  or  van 
resented  as  insistmg  upon  externals  to  the  neff-  Diemen's  Land,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  island,  20 
leot  of  essentials  in  religion.    To  disprove  this  m.  from  the  sea,  at  the  head  of  a  fine  land- 
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looked  harbor  oalkd  SolHvan  oore;  lat  43^  the  yoong  otri.  With  his  newpnpil  he  wenl 
63'  S.,  long.  147*"  21'  £. ;  pop.  in  1857, 18,268.  abroad  again  in  1684,  and  daring  an  absence  of 
The  river  jDerwent  flows  into  the  head  of  the  8  yean  eigoyed  the  friendship  of  Father  Mer> 
bay,  and  the  town  is  delightfoUy  situated  at  its  senne,  Gassendi,  and  Galileo.  He  withdrew 
mou^.  The  balk  of  the  imports  and  eiports  again  from  England  in  1640  at  the  approach  of 
of  the  colony,  which  in  1866  amonnted  respeo-  the  civil  war,  and  resided  for  more  than  10  years 
tively  to  £1,442,106  and  £1,207,802,  come  to  in  Paris^  where  he  became  aoqaainted  with 
this  port  Hobarton  and  aU  the  other  ports  of  Descartes.^  In  1642  a  few  copies  of  his  ^lammta 
Tasmania  are  fr^e  to  forugn  whaling  ycsmIs.  PhUMOphica  de  Owe  were  printed  at  Paris  and 
About  28  vessels  with  84  boats  and  680  men  distriboted  among  his  friends,  and  the  work  was 
are  employed  in  the  whaling  trade,  for  which  pnblished  by  the  £kevirs  at  Amsterdam  in 
the  inhabitants  evince  great  aptitude.  A  pruse  1647.  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  mathe- 
of  £10  is  given  at  the  central  school  <^  Hobar-  matical  tntor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
ton  to  the  boy  most  proficient  in  navigation,  Oharles  II.,  then  resident  in  Park.  In  1650  his 
who  engages  to  apprentice  himself  to  a  whaler,  treatises  on  ^^Homan  Nature*'  and  J)e  Oorport 
The  city  possesses  a  high  school,  numerous  PdUico  appeared  in  London,  and  in  the  follow* 
private  seminaries,  a  mechanics'  institute,  a  ingyear  his  *^  Leviathan,  or  the  Matter,  Form, 
magnetic  observatoiy.  and  a  royal  society  of  and  Power  of  a  Oommonw^th,  Ecolesiasticai 
sciences  which  publishes  its  transactions;  and  and  Oivil."  The  last  contains  the  complete  sys* 
7  weekly  newspapers  are  published.  The  Ber-  tem  of  his  philosophy,  treating  the  same  sub- 
went  is  navigable  by  considerable  vessels  for  8  jeots  often  m  the  same  language  as  his  8  pre- 
m.  above  the  town,  and  by  craft  of  50  tons  for  vious  works.  After  its  publication  he  returned 
20  m.  higher.  to  England,  and  wrote  a  "  Letter  on  Liberty 

HOBBEMA,  or   Hobbdca,  MnrDEBHour,  a  and  Necessity"  (1664),  which  involved  him  in 

Flemish  landscape  painter,  bom  in  Ooevord^  a  long  controversy  with  Bishops  BramhaU  and 

Holland,  or  according  to  some  authorities  in  Laney.    He  carried  on  also  for  20  years  a  con* 

Antwerp,  about  1611,  died  in  1699.    Nothing  troversy  with  Dr.  Wallis,  professor  of  geometry 

is  known  of  his  personal  histoxy,  except  that  at  Oxford,  which  ffained  him  little  honor  among 

he  probably  lived  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  on  mathematicians;  his  daim  was  that  he  had  di^ 

terms  of  intimacy  with  Buysdael,  Berghem,  and  covered  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.    His  opin- 

Yandervelde.    His  subjects  are  simple  land-  ions  were  during  this  period  assailed  by  idl 

soapea,  but  the  admirable  perspective,  the  ful«  classes  of  religionists  and  by  many  eminent 

ness  and  purity  of  color,  and  the  firmness  of  writers ;  and  in  1666  his  *^  Leviathan"  and  Be 

execation  give  to  his  homeliest  scenes  a  marked  Give  were  censured  by  parliament.   Tet  he  was 

and  distinctive  character.    The  figures  in  his  personally  esteemed  by  his  former  pupil  the 

pictures  were  frequent^  added    by  Teniers,  king,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  £100  teem 

Ostade,  or  Yandervelde.    Witbin  the  last  6  the  privy  purse,  though,  yielding  to  the  persua- 

years  well  authenticated  pictures  of  Hobbema  sions  of  divines,  he  forbade  the  philosopner  his 

have  been  known  to  bring  nrom  60,000  to  80,000  presence.  His  frune,  too,  was  spread  throughout 

firancs.  Europe ;  foreign  ambassadors  were  interested  to 

HOBBES,  Thomas,  an  English  philosopher,  see  him ;  and  Oosmo  de'  Medici,  prince  of  Tus- 

hom  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshue,  April  6^  1688.  cany,  visited  him  and  solicited  his  portrait  and  a 

died  in  Derbyshire,  Dec.  4, 1679.    The  son  of  coltootion  of  his  works  to  take  to  Florence.    He 

a  clergyman,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  15  to  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  the  earl  of 

Maffdalen  hall,  Oxford,  where  for  5  years  he  Devonshire's  seats  in  Derbyshire,  and  oontinued 

applied  himself  to  logic  and  the  Aristotelian  phi-  to  write  at  an  advanced  age.  His  prindpal  later 

losophy.     He  afterward  became  private  tutor  publications  are  an  Englidi  version  of  the  lUad 

in  the  family  of  Lcnrd  Oavendish  (soon  created  and  Odyssey  (1675-'7),  of  which  8  editions  were 

earl  of  Devonshire),  and  travelled  m  France  and  called  for  in  less  than  10  years,  thon^  Pope 

Italy  with  his  pupil,  the  son  of  Lord  Oaven-  characterizes  it  as  ^^too  mean  for  criticism;'* 

dish.    On  his  return  to  England  he  was  inti*  the  '^Decameron  Physiologicum,  or  Ten  Dia- 

matdy  associated  with  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher-  lognes  on  Natural  PhSosophy"  (1678) ;  an  auto- 

bmr^j^  Ben  Jonson,  and  Lord  Bacon,  and  is  said  hiography  in  Latin  verse  (1679,  translated  by 

to  have  aided  the  last  in  translating  some  of  his  himself  into  English  verse)  ;  and  "  B^iemoth. 

works  into  Latin.    Ben  Jonson  revised  for  him  or  the  History  of  the  CivU  Wars  of  England 

his  first  publication,  the  trandation  of  Thucy-  from  1640  to  1660,'*  published  posthumously 

dides  (Ix)ndon,  1628),  undertaken  with  a  view  (1679).   He  possessed  remarkable  independence 

of  preventing  the  disturbances  which  threatened  and  dbdnterestedness  of  character,  l^oogh  he  was 

his  country  "  by  showing  in  the  history  of  the  often  as  haughty  and  dogmatic  in  his  mauners 

Peloponnesian  war  the  &tal  consequences  of  as  in  his  polemical  writings.  The  earl  of  Devon* 

intestine  troubles.*'    Severely  afiMcted  by  the  shire  entertained  him  in  esse,  leacving  him  free 

death  both  of  his  paitron  and  pupil,  he  again  to  follow  his  own  tastes,  and  was  wont  to  speak 

visited  France  and  Italy  with  a  son  of  Sir  of  him  as  a  humorist  whom  nobody  could  ao-^ 

Gervase  Olifton,  but  returned  to  England  in  count  for.    Dr.  Kennet  relates  some  particulars 

16S1  at  the  solicitation  of  the  countess  dowager  of  his  daily  life  in  his  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Oaven- 

of  Devonshire  to  undertake  the  eduoation  of  dish  FamUy;*'  ^'Hia  proftMed  rule  of  h«dth 
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•was  to  dedicate  the  monung  to  hisezerdae  and  to  aeek  his  own  happineBS,  the  highest  end  of 
the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his  first  rising  being,  at  whaterer  expense  to  his  fellow  men« 
therefore  he  walked  ont  and  climbed  any  hill  The  state  of  nature,  therefore,  is  a  state  of  war- 
within  his  reach ;  or,  if  the  weather  was  not  fiure  among  men,  each  seeking  to  advance  only 
dry,  he  &Cigaed  himself  within  doon^  hj  some  his  own  interests,  and  being  therefore  in  hostile 
exercise  or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweat.  .  •  •  After  collision  with  every  other.  Experience,  how- 
this  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfast;  and  then  ever,  proves  a  state  of  nniversal  warfare  to  be 
went  round  the  lodging  to  wait  upon  the  earl,  one  of  universal  suffering,  and  reason  therefore 
the  countess,  and  the  children,  and  anv  consider-  dictates  the  institution  of  government  and  other 
able  strangers,  paying  some  short  addresses  to  sodal  instituticms  to  be  the  antagonists  of  man's 
all  of  them.  Hekepttheseroundstill  about  12  natural  selfishness.  The  state  should  be  erected 
o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  into  a  leviathan  power,  sufficiently  mighty  to 
forhim,which  he  ate  always  by  himself  without  coerce  the  will  of  the  individual  against  his 
ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  retired  to  his  nature,  and  its  perfect  form  is  an  absolute  mon- 
study,  and  had  his  candle  with  10  or  IS  pipes  archy,  to  which  should  be  given  supreme  con- 
of  tobacco  laid  by  him ;  then,  shutting  his  door,  trol  over  every  thing  oonne<£Bd  with  law,  morals, 
he  fell,  to  smoking,  thinking,  and  writing  for  and  religion.  Among  the  principal  opponents 
several .  hours." — ^The  speculations  of  Hobbes  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  in  his  own 

.  start  from  the  principle  that  sensation  is  the  time  were  Clarendon,  Cudwortb,  and  Clumber- 
only  originator  of  knowledge  and  medium  of  land.    Dr,  Warburton  called  him  *'  the  terror 
truth;  and,  as  we  can  perceive  through  the  of  the  last  age.    The  press  sweat  with  contro- 
senses  only  what  is  material,  he  concluded  that  versv,  and  every  young  churchman  militant 
matter,  the  material  universe,  is  the  only  reality,  would  try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes's 
The  mind  is  but  a  physical  organization,  and  lul  steel  cap."    In  respect  of  style  he  is  one  of  the 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  result  from  the  most  admired  of  metaphysical  write^  and  one 
pressure  or  impact  of  material  objects  upon  it.  of  the  best  English  authors.    Mackintosh  pro- 
SMisation  consists  in  the  movement  of  particles  nounces  it  '*  the  very  perfection  of  didactic  lan- 
of  matter,  which  gradually  ceases  after  the  guage,"  and  Macaulay  alludes  to  it  as  *^  more 
actual  period  of  impact,  and  the  vividness  of  preoLse  and  luminous  than  has  ever  been  em- 
the  conception  gradually  dimiidshes.  This  "  de-  ployed  by  any  other  metaphysical  writer."   The 
caying  sense"  is  imagination,  but,  if  viewed  in  best  complete  edition  of  his  Enjriish  and  Latin 
conn^on  with  the  fact  of  its  being  a  lingering  worla  is  that  prepared  by  8ir  William  Moles- 
image  of  the  past,  then  it  is  memory.    Imagi-  worth  (16  vols.,  London,  1889-'40). 
nation  and  memory,  therefore,  are  the  same        HOBBY,  a  falcon  of  the  genus  hypotriorckU 
thing  only  viewed  ftom  different  standpoints.  (Boie).    This  genus  differs  from  falco  (Linn.) 
Knowledge  he  afiirms  to  be  of  two  kinds :  first,  in  having  longer  and  more  slender  tarsi,  cover- 
^  knowledge  original,"  derived  from  direct  Im-  ed  in  front  with  large  hexagonal  scales,  and 
pressions  of  external  things  by  sensation ;  seo-  very  long  and  slender  toes.    The  species  of 
ond,  remembrance  of  the  former,  or  knowledge  this  genus,  to  which  the  American  pigeon  hawk 
of  words  or  of  the  truth  of  propositions.  He  lays  {H,  columhariuM,  Linn.)  belongs,  prefer  wooded 
immense  stress  on  language,  without  which  he  and  cultivated  places,  and  are  generally  migra- 
Mtys  the  simplest  process  of  reasoning  could  not  tory;  they  fiy  with  great  rapidity  and  for  a 
be  performed ;  understanding  is  only  the  fiiculty  long  time,  pursuing  the  swift  mimtory  birds, 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  words  and  The  common  hobby  (ff,  mMuUOjlAnm)  resem- 
things;  and  errors  in  reasoning,  which  is  but  a  bles  the  peregrine  falcon  in  appearance,  but  is 
numerical  calculation,  arise  only  ftom  defeo*  of  smaller  size,  being  only  12  inches  long  with 
five  definitions  and  the  wrong  employment  of  an  expanse  of  wings  of  26  inches,  the  female 
names.    But,  though  he  thus  accepted  the  ex*  being  2  inches  longer  and  wider, 
treme  results  of  nominalism,  he  wrote   the       HOBHOUSE,  Johk  Cam,  Lord  Broughton, 
weighty  aphorism  :  *'  Words  are  wise  men's  an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  June  27, 
counters ;  tney  do  but  reckon  by  them ;  but  they  1786.    At  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where 
are  the  money  of  fools."    The  ethics  of  Hobbes  he  was  graduated  in  1808,  he  contracted  an  in- 
foUow  necessarily  from  his  metaphyncs.    If  timacywithLordByron,  withwhom  inl8Q9he 
every  thought  is  but  a  compound  or  sensations,  traveUed  over  Turkey,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of 
then  good  and  evil  can  be  only  expresdons  for  southern  Europe,  and  subsequently  in  Switzer- 
agreeableor  disagreeable  sensations;  they  have  land  and  Italy.    After  his  return  to  England 
no  absolute  character,  but  mean  simply  per-  appeared  his   '^  Journey  through  Albania  and 
sonal  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  highest  motives  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  with  Lord  Byron" 
of  life  must  be  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the  (4to.,  1812),  which  was  highly  conmiended; 
other.    Moreover,  as  man  does  not  determine  and  in  1816  he  published  the  *'Last  Rel^  of 
for  himself  the  law  of  sensation  and  the  condi«  Napoleon"  (2  vols.,  8vo.),  ffivin^  a  description 
tions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  it  follows  that  he  is  of  the  Hundred  Days,  ei  which  he  was  an 
s^lutely  subject  to   circumstances  and  the  eye-witness.    A  volume  of  verse  had  previ- 
oreature  of  necessity.   Hence  results  the  ftin-  ously  testified  to  his  literary  tastes  and  accom- 
diunental  priAciple  of  the  political  theory  of  plishments.    In  1810,  in  consequence  of  the 
Hobbes.  Katore  dictates  to  every  man  the  right  publication  of  a  pamphlet  which  contained 
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a  severe  attack  on  the  house  of  oommons,  he  way  everyperson  was  equally  well  served  ao« 

was  imprisoned  in  Newffate  on  a  charge  of  hav-  coraing  to  his  chance,  and  every  horse  was 

ing  committed  a  breadi  of  privilege.    Upon  ridden  with  the  same  lastice.    Hence  arose  the 

his  release  his  canse  was  espoused  by  the  elect-  proverb  of  **  Hobson's  choice,"  when  amid  a 

ors  of  Westminster,  who,  in  spite  of  the  strenn*  variety^^in  election  is  forced  upon  one.    Hob- 

ous  and  animated  opposition  of  the  whiss,  re-  son  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Milton^s  short 

tamed  him  to  parliament  after  a  memorable  con-  poems,  "  On  the  University  Carrier." 

test    He  showed  himself  an  able  speaker  and  HOOHE,  Lazarb,  a  French  soldier,  bom  in 

an  energetic  reformer,  bnt  his  radical  opinions  Montrenil,  near  Versailles,  June  26,  1768,  died 

became  so  far  modified  that  in  1881  he  entered  Sept  17, 1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  work- 

tiie  cabinet  of  Earl  Grey  as  secretary  of  war.  man,  and  being  set  while  a  mere  child  to  earn 

He  was  subsequently  made  secretary  of  state  his  own  living,  received  scarcely  any  education, 

for  Ireland.    In  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Melboume  At  16  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  where  he  im- 

he  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  control,  proved  his  spare  moments  by  study  and  em-' 

a  position  which  he  also  occupied  in  the  Bus-  broidering  waistcoats,  which  he  sold  to  officers 

sell  ministrv  from  1846  to  1851,  when  he  was  to  supply  himself  vriih  books.    On  the  break- 

rused  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  ing  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  was  ser* 

Bronghton  of  Broughton  Gifford  in  Wiltshire,  geant  in  the  regiment  of  garde$  FranpaiseB, 

He  mw  since  then  participated  but  little  in  Being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 

political  life.  regiment  of  Bouergue  in  1792,  he  distinguished 

HOB-NOB,  or  Ha»>Nab,  an  En^tishchallenffe  himself  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and  in  the 
to  reciprocal  drinking,  of  uncertain  origin.  If  battle  of  Neervinden.  After  the  defection  of 
derivea  from  the  Suon  hdbbanj  to  have,  and  Dumouriez  he  was  charged  with  want  of  patri- 
fuMan^  not  to  have,  the  question, "  Will  you  hob-  otism,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  with  incmimA, 
nob  with  me?''  would  signify  primarily  :  ^^  Do  and  arrested ;  but  a  plan  of  a  campaign  which 
you  choA^  or  not,  to  have  a  glass  of  wine  ?'^  he  was  devising  being  sent  to  the  committee 
According  to  another  explanation,  the  hob  in  the  of  public  safety,  Camot  was  so  much  impress- 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  projection  in  ed  with  its  merit  that  Hoche  was  not  only  lib- 
the  comer  of  the  chimney  where  a  part  of  the  crated  from  arrest,  but  at  once  promoted  to  the 
beer  was  placed  to  warm.  When  beer  was  re-  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  placed  a^^dn  in 
quired,  it  was  customary  for  the  attendants  to  active  service.  After  his  successftd  defence  of 
ask :  ^*  iVom  the  hob  or  not  from  the  hob  ?'*  punkirk  against  the  duke  of  York  he  received 
which  phrase,  beinff  in  constant  use,  was  sue-  the  chief  command  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle, 
cessively  contracted  to  *^hob  or  no  hob''  and  to  He  was  not  successM  in  his  first  encounters 
''hob-nob."  Hob-nob  is  also  explained  as  a  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  consequently 
north  coxmtry  word,  signifying  hit  or  miss,  at  joined  Pichegm,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
a  venture,  rashly.  army   on  the  Bhine  ;    he  now  defeated  the 

HOBOKEN^  a  city  of  Hudson  oo.,  N.  J.,  on  Austrians  at  Weissemburg,  and  after  taking 

the  Hudson  nver,  opposite  New  York,  with  Germersheim,  Spire,  and  Worms,  forced  them 

which  it  has  frequent  communication  by  8  steam  to  evacuate  Alsace  in  1798.    He  had  secured 

ferries,  and  about  2  m.  above  Jersey  Oity ;  pop.  the  &vor  of  several  of  the  members  of  the 

in  1855,  6,727.    It  contains  churches  of  sev-  committee  of  public  safety,  but  was  suspected 

end  denominations,  has  extensive  ship-buildinff  by  Marat,  who  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and 

yardS|  and  is  lighted  with  gas,  ana  supplied  brought  to  one  of  the  Paris  prisons.    The  rev- 

with  water,  which  is  brought  from  the  Passaic  olution  of  the  9th  Thermiaor  saved  his  life, 

river.    It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  place  of  resort  and  he  was  now  placed  in  command  of  one  of 

for  the  citizens  of  New  York,  or  of  residence  the  8  armies  which  were  to  suppress  the  roy- 

forpersons  doiuff  business  in  that  city.    The  alist  insurrection  in  the  western  departments. 

*^  Efyrian  Fields,"  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  He  brought  his  troops  to  an  uncommon  degree 

are  favorite  pleasure  grounds,  and  Oastle  Pointy  of  efficiency,  and  succeeded  in  effectually  check- 

an  elevation  about  i  m.  from  the  ferries,  is  fre-  Ing  the  attacks  of  the  Vendeans,  whom  he  rout- 

quently  visited  for  its  magnificent  view  of  the  ed  in  nearly  every  encounter.    In  July,  1795,  he 

nver  and  harbor.  defeated  the  royalists,  who  had  landed  on  the 

HOBSON^S  OHOIOE,  a  proverbial  expres-  peninsula  of  Quiberozi,  with  the  assistance  of 

sion  for  a  forced  choice,  when  the  alternative  an  English  squadron,  and  his  enersy  on  this  oc- 

presented  is :  ^'This  or  nothing."    It  owes  its  casion  added  so  mndi  to  the  confidence  reposed 

origin  to  Tobias  Hobson,  a  carrier  at  Cambridge,  in  him,  that  the  committee  of  public  safety 

England,  who,  according  to  the  "  Spectator,"  placed  in  his  hands  the  entire  control  of  the 

No.  509,  was  the  first  man  in  England  to  let  troops  along  the  Atlantic  coast.   He  now  forced 

out  hackney  horses.    He  kept  a  stable  of  40  or  persuaded  the  Vendeans  into  submission, 

horses,  always  ready  for  travelling,  and  ftirmsh-  pursued  their  chiefs  with  unrelenting  activity, 

ed  with  the  proper  equipments.    Whenever  a  took  Gharette  and  Stofflet  prisoners,  and  put  an 

customer  came,  he  was  led  into  the  stable  and  end  to  the  civil  war.  This  was  announced,  July 

told  to  take  his  choice ;  bnt  whatever  his  choice  15,  1796,  by  a  message  of  the  directory  to  the 

might  be,  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  take  the  legislative  councils,  who  at  once  adopted  a 

horse  which  stood  nearest  to  the  door.    In  tins  decree  declaring  that  the  army  of  the  ocean 
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ftod  its  commander  had  merited  well  of  their  even  bk^ierTOioes  than  the  DooideebaiieL  Tbe 
eonntrj.  On  Dec.  16,  1796,  he  sailed  fh>m  name  of  Hoooheimer  or  Hook  is  applied  in  £ng- 
Brest  with  a  fleet  carrying  18,000  soldiers,  land  and  America  to  Bhine  wine  generally, 
who  were  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Ireland;  bat  HOOHEIBCHf  a  village  of  Saxony^  7  m, 
stormy  weather,  scattering  his  ships,  prevented  £.  S.  £.  from  Bantzen,  memorable  for  a  battle 
their  timely  arrival  in  Santry  bay,  and  Ire-  between  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Austrian 
land  was  saved  from  invasion.  On  his  retnm  general  Daun,  Oct.  14,  1768.  The  Pmssiansi 
to  France,  Hoche  received  the  command  of  whom  the  king,  contriuy  to  the  advice  of  his 
the  army  of  the  Sunbre  and  Mense,  and  made  officers,  had  ordered  to  encamp  in  an  exposed 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  the  military  and  position  on  an  open  plain,  were  attacked  be- 
political  results  of  wmch,  he  hoped,  wonld  fore  it  was  light,  and  in  the  confusion  and 
Dear  comparison  wi^  thpse  gained  by  Bona-  darkness  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  losing  all 
parte  in  Italy ;  he  crossed  um  Bhine  April  their  camp  equipage  and  baggage.  "When  day 
18,  1797,  stormed  tiie  formidable  positions  broke  lY^erio  fbimd  himselfnearly  snrround- 
held  by  the  Austrians  at  Neuwied,  defeated  ed  by  the  Austrians,  and  ordered  a  retreat.  His 
them  in  two  other  battles,  and  on  the  4th  day  loss  was  9,000  men,  induding  several  of  his 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Wetzlar,  when  his  course  best  geuerals,  and  more  than  100  guns. — On 
was  arrested  by  the  news  of  the  armistice  of  Kay  21, 1818,  the  allies  were  defeats  here  by 
Leoben.  He  now  resumed  his  plans  for  the  the  French  under  3Carmont  and  Macdonald. 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  meanwhile  was  induced  H60HST,  a  small  town  of  the  duchy  of  Nas- 
to  favor  the  designs  of  the  republican  members  sau,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  Tannus  moun- 
ts the  directory,  who  were  anxious  to  put  a  tains,  on  the  railway  from  Frankfort  to  Mentz, 
check  to  the  encroachments  of  the  reactionary  6^  m.  from  the  former  city,  and  also  coonected 
party ;  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to-  by  railway  with  the  a^joiniu^  watering  place  of 
ward  Paris,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  8oden;  pop.  2,500.  It  contains  tobacco,  needle, 
directory  a  sum  of  80,000  francs  that  belonged  and  other  manufjActoriea  TiUy  achieved  a  brU- 
to  his  wife,  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  liant  victory  there,  June  10,  1622,  over  the 
project.  The  revolution  of  the  18th  Fmctidor  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick.  During  the  80 
wag  sucoessfhl;  and  the  importance  of  Ho6he's  years'  war  it  was  taken  6  times;  and  the  old 
oommand  was  greatly  increased,  the  army  late-  castle,  where  the  archbishops  of  Mentz  used  to 
ly  under  Moreau  being  added  to  his  own.  With  reside  occasionally,  was  then  converted  into  a 
these  united  forces,  which  assumed  the  name  ruin.  In  1795  (Oct  11)  the  French  under 
of  the  ^'  army  of  Germany,"  he  might  have  ac-  Jourdan  were  defeated  there  by  the  Austrians. 
complished  his  vast  schemes ;  but  a  sudden  and  HOGHSTATT,  a  town  on  the  Dauube,  in  the 
mysterious  illness  seized  him,  and  within  a  few  Bavarian  circle  of  Swabia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
days  he  died  amid  excruciating  tortures.  A  post-  which  the  memorable  battle  of  Aug.  18, 1704^ 
mortem  examination  indicated  that  he  had  been  was  fought  between  tibe  French  and  Bavarians 
poisoned ;  but  who  was  the  author  and  what  and  the  English  and  Austrians^  under  Marl- 
were  the  motives  of  the  crime  are  as  yet  un-  borou|^  and  Prince  Eugene.  In  France  and 
known.  Beside  the  military  honors  paid  to  Germany  it  is  known  as  &e  battle  of  Hochst&tt| 
Hoche's  remains  on  the  Bhine,  a  grand  funeral  but  in  England  as  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  after 
ceremony  took  place  in  Paris.  His  name  has  the  village  of  Blenheim  or  BUndheim,  where  it 
been  given  to  a  square  in  Versailles,  upon  which  was  actually  fought. 

a  bronze  statue  was  erected  in  1882.  His  Cor^  HOOKING,  or  Hookhogkino,  a  river  of  Ohio^ 
re»iHmdanceadminutratiteetmilitaire,with'taa  rising  in  Fairfield  co.  near  the  centre  of  Ihe 
Ordrei  du  jaur^  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  state.  It  flows  S.  E.  through  a  picturesque 
to  his  "  Life"  by  A.  Bousselin  (2  vols.  8vo.,  hilly  country,  and  after  a  course  of  about  80 
Paris,  1804).  m.  joins  the  Ohio  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
HOGHHEIM,  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Athens  co.  About  7  m.  from  Lancaster  in  Fur- 
Nassau,  on  the  railway  firom  Frankfort  to  Mentz,  field  co.  it  has  a  perpendicular  £dl  of  40  feet. 
8  m.  from  the  latter  city ;  pop.  2,200.  In  its  It  is  deep  enough  for  boat  navigation  for  a  dis- 
vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  sloping  down  to  tance  of  neariy  70  m.,  but  is  obstructed  by  fidls 
the  Main  for  a  space  of  8  m.,  are  the  vineyards  and  dams,  llie  Hocking  canal  passes  along  its 
which  produce  Uie  Hochheimer  wine.  About  banks,  and  connects  with  the  Ohio  canal. 
2,500  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  vines  belong  to  HOOKING,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
the  town  of  Hochheim.  Thejnice  is  generally  the  river  of  the  same  name;  area,  880  sq« 
that  of  acidulous  field  grapes,  and  more  recently  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 14,119.  It  has  a  hilly  sur- 
also  of  Burgundian  grapes.  The  best  growths  are  fiwe  with  several  considerable  elevations,  and 
those  called  die  I>omdeeh<mei  and  d&r  Stetn^  is  generally  fertUe.  The  productions  in  1850 
which  are  near  the  town  and  protected  by  its  were  85,195  bushels  of  wheat,  884,842  of  In^an 
buildings.  The  former  growth,  which  is  the  corn,  76,122  of  oats,  and  87,828  lbs.  of  wooL 
most  celebrated,  comprises  only  22  acres.  Its  There  were  5  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  2  newa- 
most  delidous  product  is  called  the  Kirchen-  paper  offices,  28  churdies,  and  2,081  pupils  at- 
stack,  and  sells  in  good  years  as  high  as  about  tending  public  schools.  Iron  ore  nas  been  found 
$8  per  gallon.  The  8tem  wine  is  lees  known,  in  the  oounty.  Oapital,  Logan, 
but  also  of  asuperior  quali^,  bringing  sometimes  HODEIDA,  or  Hodida,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on 
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the  Red  8e%  eai^tal  of  a  dirtriet  in  Yemen,  100  dnoed  ftnvrala  for  mM  and  hollow  inm  od- 

1D.N.  N.  W.  fh>mMooh%aiid  (U(  m.  N.  W.  from  wnna,  which  have  been  generallj  adopted  and 

Beit-el-Fakih.     It  is  a  large  and  importaDi  formed  into  tables  for  ready  refereaoe.    Hie 

j^aoe,  hayifig  a  safo  though  uiallow  harbor.  pabMshed  aocooot  of  these  researches  proooied 

HODGE,  Obablbb,  D  J).,  an  American  clergy-  Inm  the  gM  medal  and  the  membership  of  tha 
man  and  author,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Dec  dS,  royal  sodety.  In  1845  he  was  employed  by 
1797.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  Mr.  Stephenson  to  prepare  the  data  for  the  con- 
in  1816,  and  at  the  theological  seminary  in  the  stmction  of  the  celebrated  tnbular  Britannia 
same  place  in  1810.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  bridge.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  on  the  royal 
teistant  professor,  and  in  1829  foH  professor  of  commission  to  inquire  into  the  applicatioQ  of 
oriental  and  btblical  litersture  in  the  theological  iron  to  railway  stmctares,  and  added  to  its  re- 
seminary.  In  1840  ho  was  made  proftssor  <xf  port  memoranda  of  great  value.  His  papers  on 
didaotio  i^nd  ezegetical  theology,  to  which  in  the  use  of  iron  for  engineering  and  aronitectnral 
186S  polemic  theology  was  added,  which  pro-  purposes,  internersed  through  the  '^Transao* 
fosBorship  he  stiU  (1860)  holds.  In  1825  he  tions''  of  the  British  association  and  other 
founded  the  ^Biblical  Bepertory  and  Princeton  learned  bodies^  are  considered  of  the  highest 
Beview,"  enlarging  its  plan  in  1829,  and,  with  a  authority.  In  many  of  his  investigations  he 
sinc^  brief  interruption,  has  constantly  con-  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  WilliamFairbaim. 
dnoted  it,  and  given  it  character  hr  his  contri-  H0D80N,  Wuxum  BrKFHMX  Baius,  an 
bntions,  fbr  more  than  80  years.  The  most  im-  EngUsh  soldier,  bom  at  Maisemore  Court,  nefev 
portent  of  these  papers  have  been  twice  re-  Gloucester,  March  19, 1821,  died  in  Lncknow, 
printed,  once  in  the  **  Princeton  Theological  £9«  March  12,  1858.  He  was  the  8d  son  of  the 
says"  (2  vols.,  1846-'7),  and  again  in  his  '*  Be-  archdeacon  of  Stafford,  and  in  his  15th  year  waa 
views  and  EsBsys"  (1857).  His  ^^  Commentary  sent  to  Bngby,  whence  in  1840  he  went  to  Trin- 
on  Bomans**  appeand  in  1886,  and  again,  in  an  ity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated 
abridged  form,  aurioff  the  next  year ;  his  '*Con-  In  1844.  A  constitutional  tmdency  to  head- 
stitatlonal  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  ache  led  him  to  choose  an  active  nuher  than  a 
in  1840-'41 ;  and  his  *^  Wa^r  of  life,"  which  has  studious  life ;  and,  having  procnred  a  oadetship 
gone  through  repeated  editions  in  this  country,  in  tlie  East  India  company V  service,  he  landed 
and  been  republished  in  England,  in  1842.  After  in  Calcutta  in  Sept  1845,  and  at  once  Joined 
an  interval  of  some  years,  he  resumed  his  exe*  the  troops  proceeding  to  the  Butld  campaign, 
getical  writing  and  has  since  published  com-  He  was  appointed  to  do  duty  with  the  2dgrena> 
mentaries  on  ifphesians  and  the  two  Epistles  to  diers,  and  a  few  weeks  after  embarking  in  his 
the  Corinthians.  He  was  moderator  of  the  gen-  new  career  participated  in  8  of  the  most  dea- 
end  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (O.  S.)  perate  battles  ever  fought  in  India.  For  several 
in  1846,  and  <me  of  a  committee  to  revise  their  years  afterward  he  waa  employed  in  a  variety  of 
<'Book  of  Discipline"  in  1858.  dvil  and  military  capacities,  in  all  of  which  he 

HODGES,  WzLUAM,  an  English  painter,  bom  evinced  unusual  intelligence  and  activity ;  and 

in  London  about  1744^  died  March  6,  1797.  in  Sept  1852,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 

After  gaining  some  repute  as  a  painter  of  land-  of  the  guides,  a  corps  made  up  of  men  of  vari- 

scapes,  theatrical  decorations,  and  architectoral  ons  races,  of  which  he  had  previously  been  the 

viewB^  he  accompanied  Cook  on  his  2d  voyage  2d  officer.    In  the  latter  wt  of  1854  he  waa 

to  the  South  sea,  furnishing  the  illustrationa  accused  of  mismanagemein  of  his  re^^ental 

for  his  narrative.    He  subsequently  went  to  In-  accounts  and  of  the  public  money  which  had 

dia  nnder  the  patronage  of  Warren  Hastings,  passed  through  his  hands ;  and  although  the 

and  amassed  a  fortune,  which,  however,  he  lost  report  of  a  special  military  court  subseqnentiy 

in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  bank.   He  published  fully  aouuittedhini,  the  iealoo^  of  rival  officers 

an  account  of  his  travels  in  India,  with  plates,  procurea  his  dismissal  irom  his  command,  and 

HODGKINSON,  Eatok,  an  English  natural  Ae  joined  the  1st  fosiliers  as  a  rimple  lieutenant 
philosopher,  bomat  Anderton,  near  Northwioh,  At  the  outbreak  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857 
m  Cheshore,  Feb.  26, 1789.  He  was  intended  he  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
for  the  church,  but  the  straitened  dronmstances  irregular  cavaliy,  which  nnder  the  name  of 
of  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow  when  he  Hodson's  hone  rendered  important  service  to 
was  a  child,  prevented  lus  receiving  a  nniver-  the  British  forces  at  the  siege  of  Delhi.  As  the 
dty  education.  When  about  the  age  of  21,  he  chief  of  the  intelligence  department  he  was  in- 
removed  with  his  parent  to  Mandiester,  and,  cessant  in  his  effinrts  to  procure  information  of 
possessing  a  great  taste  for  mechanics,  soon  de-  the  enemy's  movements,  and  frequentiy  for  dm 
termined  to  make  it  his  exclusive  study.  Among  together  was  scarcely  out  of  his  saddle.  He 
the  first  fruits  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  researches  possessed  the  remarkiftble  faculty  of  being  able 
was  the  discovery  that  by  giving  to  cast  iron  to  sleep  on  horselMu^,  and  thus  avoided  the  ne- 
raUs  and  beams  the  form  of  an  inverted  T  (X)  oessity  of  seeking  repose  in  his  tent,  like  his 
a  gain  oi  strength  eqnivslent  to  upward  of  40  brother  officers.  At  the  final  assanlt  of  Delhi 
per  cent  would  be  secured.  Continuing  his  in*  Hodson,  now  a  captain,  was  one  of  the  first  in 
vestlgations  on  the  properties  of  iron,  he  insti-  the  city,  and  with  60  of  his  irregular  tro<mers 
tpted  a  series  of  227  experiments  with  reference  herodeOmilesootof  the  city,  and  succeeded,  in 
to  the  sCrengUi  of  odnmns^  from  which  he  de-  the  presence  of  thousanda  of  hostile  Mussolmanai 
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in  making  a  prisoner  of  ticking  of  Delhi.  On  cl)tain  thia  reenilt,  the  portion  of  the  sorfluse  of 
the  snoceedin^  day,  Sept  23,  having^  learned  the  large  cylinder  which  is  not  covered  with 
that  2  sons  and  a  grandson  of  the  kins,  who  had  the  form  (ahoat  f )  is  nsed  as  an  inking  tahle. 
heen  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebeUion,  were  The  snrfiibe  of  this  cylindrical  inking  table  is 
conoealedin  the  tomb  of  Hnmayoon,0  miles  dis-  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  form  of  type, 
tant,  he  proceeded  thither  witn  100  men  and  a  so  as  not  to  come  in  contact  with  the  printing 
single  officer,  secnred  the  princes,  and  disarmed  cylinders.  The  ink  is  taken  from  the  fountain  and 
6,000  Mnssnimans  who  were  with  them.  On  distributed  on  rollers,  the  last  of  which  deporits 
his  return  to  Delhi,  finding  that  he  was  fdlow-  it 'on  the  inking  table  and  recedes  out  of  reach 
ed  by  the  enemy  and  apprehending  that  a  ree-  to  let  the  form  pass.  The  inking  rollers  be- 
cne  would  be  attempted  and  the  ends  of  Justice  tween  the  printing  (flinders  have  a  similar 
thereby  defeated,  he  formed  the  design  of  eze-  motion  to  and  from  the  axis  of  the  large  cylin- 
onting  on  the  spot  the  princes,  of  whose  com-  der,  coming  in  contact  with  the  tabl0  at  each 
pliciiy  in  various  atrocities  he  nad  information  revolution,  getting  inked,  and  depositing  the  ink 
from  a  nenhew  of  the  king  who  was  present  on  the  form  of  type  immediately  after.  The 
and  who  fhlly  identified  them.  Havine  explain-  first  idea  of  a  type-revolving  press  is  due  to 
ed  his  purpose  to  his  men  in  a  short  address,  he  Nicholson,  and  was  patents  in  Eng^d  in 
accordingly  shot  the  captives  with  his  own  hand,  1790 ;  but  the  inventor  did  not  succeed  in  hold- 
after  which  the  rebels  dispersed.  Subsequentiy  ing  the  types.  In  Hoe^s  press  the  types  are 
h^  was  promoted  to  be  a  mijor,  and  was  pres-  placed  on  a  curved  bed,  between  column  rules 
ent  at  the  siege  of  Lucknow  under  Lord  Otyde.  tapering  toward  the  centre  to  sudi  a  degree  that 
He  entered  the  breach  with  Gen.  Napier,  and  if  produced  each  face  of  the  rule  would  pass 
was  mortally  wounded  when  advancing  with  at  a  distance  of  half  the  width  of  a  column  on 
the  troops  on  the  begum's  palace,  dying  the  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
next  day.  A  memoir  of  him,  entitied  ^*  Twelve  Thus  tne  ndes  of  the  two  column  rules  which 
Tears  of  a  Soldier^s  Life  in  India,"  compUed  press  the  same  column  of  types  are  paraUel. 

frincipally  from  his  letters,  and  edited  by  his  The  column  rules  are  held  in  the  form  by 

rother  tiie  Rev.  Georse  Hodson,  has  ]>een  cross-headed  projections  entering  the  bed,  and 

published  in  London  and  reprinted  in  Beaton  types  and  column  rules  are  pressed  togetiier 

(12mo^  1859).  by  screws  in  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  form; 

HOE,  RioHAKD  Maboh,  an  American  inventor,  thus  the  types  are  held  by  friction.    The  types 

bom  in  New  York,  Sept.  12, 1812.    He  is  the  in  the  centre  of  each  column  are  tiie  only  ones 

son  of  an  English  machinist  established  in  New  perpendicnlar  to  the  paper  when  printing.  This 

York,  and  succeeded  to  his  other's  business  in  is  theoretically  a   bad  arrangement^  but  the 

1882.    He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  and  angle  is  so  small  that  no  inconvenience  results 

builder  of  the  type-revolving  press,  patented  in  practice.    The  Hoe  press  is  now  indispensa- 

in  July,  1847.    This  press,  intended  for  rapid  ble  for  newspapers  having  a  large  circulation, 

working,  consists  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  64  to  There  is  one  in  Paris,  4  in  England  (2  of  which 

66  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  types  are  are  used  for  the  London  *^  Times"),  and  88  in 

held,  and  of  from  4  to  10  printing  cylinders,  the  United  States.  The  10-cylinder  press  strikes 

which  are  arranged  around  the  first  and  tan-  off  16,000  copies  an  hour.    Mr.  Hoe  is  prepared 

gintial  to  it  The  type  cylinder  and  the  print*  to  modify  his  press  so  as  to  give  double  the 
g  cylinders  are  connected  by  gearing  in  such  number  of  impressions,  if  necessary, 
a  manner  that  their  velocity  at  the  circnm-'  HOEFER  Jbak  CBstnKS  FxnniirAirD,  a 
ference  is  exactiy  the  same.  Each  printing  French  scholar  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
cylinder  is  cut  longitudinally,  and  iron  fingers  DOschnitz,  Germany,  April  21,  1811.  After 
project  throufffa  the  slit  to  take  held  of  thepaper  studying  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  in 
and  relinquish  it  at  the  proper  moment.  Under-  his  native  country,  he  travelled  some  time  for 
neath  the  type  cylinder  are  the  inkmg  fountahi  his  health.  Having  arrived  at  lille  shortly 
and  distributing  rollers,  and  between  the  print-  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  with  his  means 
ing  cylinders  are  the  inking  rollers.  The  machine  exhausted  by  the  shipwreck  of  a  vessel  on  which 
is  completed  by  as  many  tables  and  files  as  there  he  had  taken  passage  for  England,  he  enlisted 
are  cylinders,  and  bya  perfect  labyrinth  of  tapes  in  a  foreign  regiment  in  the  French  service, 
and  their  rollers.  The  machine  is  operated  as  then  stationed  at  Marseilles,  and  was  sent  to 
fbllows.  The  feeding  \b  done  by  hand,  the  fin-  Greece.  His  regiment  being  disbanded,  he 
ffers  of  the  machine  closing  upon  the  paper  at  undertook  a  Journey  on  fbot  and  with  an  empty 
tne  right  moment,  so  that  one  sheet  may  be  purse  to  Oonstantinople,  but  fell  into  the  hands 
drawn  in  at  each  revolution  of  the  type  cylinder,  of  banditti,  and  after  a  very  fortunate  esci^ 
The  sheet  thus  seized  is  made  to  roll  around  the  fhxn  them  returned  to  France,  where  he  became 
printing  cylinder,  and  by  revolving  in  contact  a  teacher.  He  had  been  some  two  years  a  pro* 
with  the  type  ^linder  receives  the  impression  fessor  in  provincial  schools  when  he  was  called 
of  tiie  types.  The  fingers  then  open,  and  the  to  Paris  by  Victor  Oousin,  to  assist  in  his  trans- 
sheet  is  carried  hj  tapes  to  a  fiy  which  brings  lation  of  Plato,  and  afterward  supported  himself 
it  fiat  on  a  receiving  table.  One  of  the  most  by  private  teaching  and  by  writing  for  scien- 
important  operations  in  a  printing  press  is  an  tiflc  periodicals,  while  attending  leoturea  at  th^ 
equal  diftribution  of  the  ink  on  the  type.    To  faoul^  of  medidne.     In  1886,  although  atiU  a 
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•tadent,  he  engaged  in  a  oontroveny  with  aetiyely  engaged  in  1808  in  organizing  the  rami 

Geof&oy  St.  Hilaire.    In  1840  he  was  graduated  militia.    He  soon  distingaiflbed  himaelf  as  an 

doetor  in  medicine,  and  oommenced  praotioe  in  able  and  patriotic  oounsdlor  as  well  as  soldier, 

one  of  the  most  populons  districts  of  raris.    In  and  in  1805  was  made  a  member  of  the  dei>nta- 

1848  he  was  sent  Dj  H«  Coosin,  then  minister  tion  to  which  was  committed  the  political  direo- 

of  public  instruction,  on  a  mission  to  Germany  tion  of  the  country.  In  1808,  when  the  disaffec- 

to  examude  the  system  of  medicid  instruction  in  tion  toward  Bavaria  had  become  extreme  in  the 

that  country ;  and  4  years  later  by  M.  Salvandy,  Tyrol,  and  hostilities  broke  out  between  France 

to  examine  its  system  of  teaching  rural  eoono-  and  Austria,  Hofer  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 

mj*     These  two  journeys  scarcely  interfered  went  to  Vienna  to  confer  with  the  archduke 

with  the  publication  of  many  works  original  John  on  the  sulject  of  their  national  grievances, 

and  translated,  affording  evidence  of  both  won-  At  this  meeting  the  archduke  advised  an  in- 

derful  activity  and  uncommon  learning.    Two  surreotion  in  the  Tyrol.    The  baron  von  Hor- 

papers  of  his,  Bur  la  nan-authentieiU  £s  ruinu  mayr  was  charged  to  carry  it  out.    So  rapidly 

d9  Ninine^  brouffht  about  a  discussion  in  which  did  the  measure  spread,  that  within  8  days,  be* 

£.  Quatremdre,  De  Saulcy,  and  De  Long  P^rier  tween  March  81  and  April  8,  1809,  the  whole 

participated.    Since  1861  he  has  officiated  as  Tyrol  was   in  arms,  and  8,000  French  and 

the  director  and  editor  of  Didot's  Nbuvelle  Bavarian  troops  were  taken  prisoners  at  Hall 

&i(^^nip^^M^aZ^  to  which  he  has  contributed  and  Innspruck,  and  in  Sterzing,  where  Hofer 

important  articles.    He  is  moreover  preparing  commanded.    The  Tyrolese  were  supported  by 

a  philosophical  work  entitled  De  la  valeur  et  an  Austrian  army  of  10,000  men  under  the  mar- 

de  remploi  des  forces  humaines,  quis  Ohasteler,  but  Bavaria  sent  25,000  troops 

HOEBBEBG,  Pshb,  a  Swedish  painter,  bom  to  quell  the  revolt  While  the  latter  were  toil- 
at  Yirestad  in  the  former  province  of  SmAland,  ing  through  narrow  valleys,  Hofer  fell  upon 
Jan.  81, 1746,  died  Jan.  24, 1816.  His  parents  them,  and  on  April  10  defeated  Besson  and 
were  among  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry,  and  Lemoine  in  the  moors  of  Sterzing.  Within  a 
from  early  youth  he  was  inured  to  hardi^ips.  week  the  whole  province  was  free,  and  nearly 
After  struggling  many  years  against  poverty,  10,000  French  and  Bavarian  troops  were  de- 
he  settled  in  Stockholm,  where,  in  his  88th  stroked.  But  the  extent  of  this  success  drew 
year,  he  became  a  student  in  the  royal  academy  down  on  the  Tyrol  three  armies,  one  of  which, 
of  arts.  In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  commanded  by  Marshal  Lefebvre,  defeated  at 
the  Swedish  academy,  and  was  appointed  his-  M5rgl  Ohastefer's  Austrians,  and  the  Tyrolese 
torical  painter  to  the  king.  His  largest  pro-  at  Feuer  Singer.  Hofer  soon  rallied  his  coun- 
ductions  were  altarpieces,  of  which  he  painted  trymen,  and  defeated  the  Bavarians  with  great 
87,  several  being  of^  great  dimensions;  and  in  loss  at  Innspruck.  But  the  defeat  at  Wagram 
addition  to  these  he  finished,  between  1764  and  (July  12,  1809)  resulted  in  a  stipulation  that 
1807,  520  p(untings.  Those  executed  since  Austria  should  evacuate  the  Tyrol.  Lefebvre 
that  time  would  probablv  swell  the  number  to  again  marched  into  the  Tyrol  with  over  20,000 
over  700,  most  of  which  are  religious  pieces.  French,  Saxons,  and  Bavarians,  while  Beau- 
He  left,  beside,  several  thousand  drawings,  in-  mont  with  10,000  advanced  on  the  north.  It 
eluding  a  set  of  291  dengns  illustrating  the  life  was  under  these  trials  that  the  great  military 
of  Ghrist,  and  attempted  engraving  and  sculp-  genius  of  Hofer  displayed  its^  most  brilliantly, 
ture  with  considerable  success,  lie  made  pre-  After  sustaining  severe  reverses  (Aug.  8  and  4) 
tensions  also  to  musical  knowledge,  and  wrote  Lefebvre  with  25,000  Bavarian  and  French 
both  prose  and  poetry.  soldiers,  including  2,000  cavalry,  was  completely 

HOEVEN,  Jak  van  dkb,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  routed  by  18,000  Tyrolese  peasants,  and  driven 
bom  in  Botterdam,  Feb.  9, 1801.  In  1819  he  from  the  Tyrol.  An  independent  government 
entered  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  formed,  with  Hofer  at  its  head  as  absolute 
remained  until  1822,  studying  chiefly  natural  ruler.  After  the  peace  of  Vienna,  however, 
philosophy  and  medicine.  He  began  the  prao-  the  archduke  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the 
tice  of  medicine  in  his  native  city,  where  he  Tyrolese  urging  them  to  submit,  while  at  the 
remained  until  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  same  time  three  veteran  armies  marched  into 
professor  of  zoology  at  Leyden.  His  principal  the  country  to  force  them  to  obedience.  Under 
work  is  jETaiuZ&otfiS;  3^  i>»0ribu9u2d  (Leyden,  1827-  these  circumstances  Hofer  sent  in  his  submis- 
'88),  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  W.  sion  in  November  to  Eugene  Beauhamaia,  the 
dark  (^^  Handbook  of  Zoology,''  2  vols.  8vo.,  viceroy  of  Italy,  and  to  the  Bavarian  command- 
London,  1856-^8).  er^in-ohief.    Deceived  by  reports  of  Tvrolese 

HOFER,  Andrbas,  a  Tyrolese  patriot,  bom  victories  and  the  entrance  of  the  archduke  into 

Nov.  22, 1767,  in  a  tavern  at  St.  Leonard's  in  the  the  Tyrol,  he  took  up  arms  again,  but  being 

Passeyr  valley,  called  the  Sand  house  (whence  defeated  fled  for  oonoeahnent  to  the  mountains, 

his  popular  name  of  the  Sandmrth^  or  Sand  where  the  peasants  resisted  all  inducements  to 

Lanolord),  shot  at  Mantua,  Feb.  20, 1810.    He  reveal  his  hiding  place.    He  was  at  last  be- 

beoame  generally  known  as  a  wine  dealer  and  trayed  to  Gen.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  by  one  of 

horse  drover  between  the  Tyrol  and  the  north  his  most  trusted  partisans  for  800  ducat&  ar- 
of  Italy.    In  1796  he  led  a  company  of  riflemen  '  rested  by  Ooutier,  commander  of  a  battalion, 

against  the  French  on  Lake  Garda^  and  was  on  the  night  of  Jan.  27,  1810,  designedly  led 
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tiiroagh  the  1^1  in  order  to  show  that  evetj  Amerloa.    Fromtheianiewafltemmatarlilslie 

hope  of  throwioff  off  the  French  joke  had  die-  drew  the  '*  Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forest  and  the 

appeared,  and  taken  to  Mantoa,  where  Napo-  Prairie*^  (2  Tola.  Bvo^  London,  1887).   Ttaa  was 

leon  ordered  him  to  be  tried.    The  examination  followed  hj  ^'GreTdaer*^  (New  York,  1840), 

took  place  before  Gen.  Biason.    A  mijoritj  of  ibnnded  pnndpall j  on  the  well  known  "  JBean* 

the  Judges  wished  to  sare  Hofer's  life,  bnt  Na-  champ  mnrder'  of  Kentncky.    In  Dec  188S, 

Eoleon  on  being  appealed  to  gave  orders  that  Hoffman  established  the  ^Knickerbocker  llag- 

e  should  be  put  to  death  within  24  honrs.  He  aane,*^  of  which  he  edited  several  numbers, 

died  without  the  slightest  indication  of  fear,  but  it  was  soon  transferred  to  the  Bev.  Timothj 

reftuiDg  to  have  his  eves  bound,  and  himself  Flint.    He  was  afterward  editor  of  the  ^*  Ameiv 

giving  the  word  to  fire.     Schlosser,  in  his  lean  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  of  the  *'New 

''History  of  the  18th  Century,"  says:  ''Hofer^s  York  Mirror."    In  1842  his  lyrics,  which  had 

execution  was  regarded  throughout  the  whole  been  extensively  known  to  the  public  in  a  scat* 

of  Europe  as  a  demonstration  against  every  one  tered  form,  were  published  in  one  volumci  ea« 

who  should  attempt  to  make  any  resistance  titled  ''  The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems.'' 

with  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  dominion  ''The  Echo,  or  Borrowed  Notes  for  Home  Oli^ 

of  the  French  forced  upon  them."  The  property  cnlation,"  was  the  title  of  a  second  volume  of 

he  left  his  (Sunily  was  confiscated.    In  1819  the  poetry,  suggested  by  a  charge  of  phigiarism 

emperor  Francis  of  Austria  conferred  upon  his  from  Moore  made  against  him  oy  the  "  ForeiflQ 

fiunily,  under  the  name  of  Yon  Passeyr,  the  pa-  Quarterly  Beview"  in  a  notice  of  Griswdd'a 

tent  of  nobility  already  decreed  in  1809.    This  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."    Ihiring  1846 

was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Hofer  was  -7  he  edited  the  "Literaiy  World,"  and  after 

captured,  and  where  a  monument  was  erected  leaving  that  journal  contributed  to  it  a  number 

to  his  memory.    The  house  where  he  was  bom  of  essays  and  stories  entitled  "  Sketches  of  So- 

and  lived  was  converted  by  the  emperor  into  an  ciety,"  which  have  always  been  highly  popular, 

asylum  for  16  old  Tyrolese,  while  his  remains  Some  of  these  were  written  sube^nent  to  the 

were  brought  in  1828  from  Mantua  to  Innspruck,  commencement  of  a  mental  discxder  which 

and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  near  the  began  to  manifest  itself  about  this  time,  and 

monument  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.   A  mar-  which  since  1860  has  kept  him  In  complete 

ble  statue  was  placed  in  1884  over  the  tomb.  retirement  fh>m  the  world. 

HOFFMAN,  Ohablxb  Famro,  an  American  HOFFMAN,  David^  LL.D.,  an  American 
author,  bom  in  New  York  in  1806.  From  his  lawyer  and  writer,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Deo.  25, 
6th  to  his  9th  year  'HofiVnan  was  at  a  Latin  1784,  died  in  New  York,  Nov.  11, 1854.  From 
achool  in  New  York,  and  was  then  sent  to  1817  to  1886  he  was  professor  of  law  in  the 
an  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  whence  he  ran  university  of  Maryland,  during  which  time  he 
away  to  escape  from  harsh  treatment.  His  published  many  works  on  Jurisprudence.  Hav- 
flither  then  placed  him  under  the  charge  of  mg  retired  from  his  professorship,  Mr.  Hofihian 
a  Scotch  gentleman  in  New  Jersey.  In  1817,  travelled  for  two  years  in  Europe,  and  after  his 
while  passing  his  vacation  at  home,  he  was  ob-  return  exerted  himself  in  securing  the  election 
liged  to  submit  to  amputation  of  a  leg  in  conse-  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the 
quence  of  having  it  crushed  between  a  steam-  United  States.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  pres^ 
boat  and  the  w||arf.  It  ia  remarkable  that,  idental  electors  ftom  Maryland,  and  after  the 
notwithstanding  this  deprivation,  young  Hoff-  election  settled  in  Philadelphia.  He  practised 
man  became  a  proficient  in  manly  sports  and  law  until  1847,  when  he  again  visited  Europe 
healthy  exercises,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  as  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  some  literary  pro* 
threatened  to  prevent  his  becomhig  a  scholar;  Jects,  retnming  to  America  in  Dec  1858.  His 
since,  when  he  entered  Columbia  college,  apart  principal  work  in  Juri^radence,  entitied  **  A 
fix>m  his  being  distinguished  as  a  society  de-  Course  of  Legal  Study,  respectfiilly  dedicated 
bater,  ^*  he  was  noted  rather  for  success  in  sym-  to  the  Students  of  Law  in  the  United  States^ 
nastic  exercises  than  in  those  of  a  more  intellect-  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1886X  was  commended  in 
nal  character.'^  He  left  college  in  his  junior  year,  high  terms  by  Justice  Story,  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
yet  was  evidentiy  a  &vorite  with  the  faculty,  sbalL  Chancd^ler  Kent,  and  other  eminent  Jm^ 
eince  at  the  first  semi-centennial  anniversary  ists  both  in  America  and  England,  the  first 
of  the  incorporation  he  received  the  degree  of  named  of  whom  declared  that  *^it  contained  by 
M.A.,  in  company  with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  far  the  most  perfect  system  for  the  study  of  thle 
William  Cullen  Bryant  After  studying  law  law  which  had  ever  been  offered  to  the  puUic.'* 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  21,  His  **  Legal  Outiines,"  of  which  but  one  volume 
and  practised  for  8  years,  during  which  time  he  ever  appeared,  has  also  been  commended  as  a 
made  various  minor  contributions  to  literature,  text  book.  His  last  publication  is  ^  Chronicles 
and  became  associated  with  Mr.  ChariesElng  in  selected  from  the  Oiiginals  of  Cartaphilus  the 
the  editorship  of  the  '^  New  York  American.'*  Wandering  Jew''  (2  vols.,  London,  1855). 
In  1888  Hoffknan  went  to  the  West  for  his  HOFFMAN,  FnAvgois  BsnoIt,  a  FVeneh  drar 
health,  and  recorded  his  experiences  in  a  series  matist,  poet,  and  journalist,  bom  in  Nancy, 
of  letters  entitled  ''A  Winter  in  the  West"  (2  July  11,  1760,  died  in  Paris,  April  21,  1828. 
vols.  12mo.,  New  York  and  London,  1885), which  After  studyinff  law  at  Strasbourg,  he  entered 
became  vei7  popular  in  England  as  KeQ  as  the  army,  and  passed  some  time  in  Cornea. 
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His  fiunily  luKving  pnrohased  Mi  difcharge,  be  or  draroh  singer.  He  wss  intlniate  wi& 
Tetomed  to  Nsnoj,  whence  he  went  to  Paris.  Jean  Panl  Riobter  and  Earl  M.  Ton  Weber, 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  published  aTolome  and  became  with  Holbein  director  of  the  the- 
of  poems  (1785X  and  wrote  a  sacoessftil  play  atre  of  Bamberg.  While  directing  the  orches- 
on  the  subject  of  Phsddra.  Having  visited  It^  tra  of  the  theatre  of  Dresden^  Hoffknann  was  sur- 
aly,  he  wrote  several  pieces  after  his  return  prised  by  the  entry  of  the  French  army,  and  wit- 
which  cansed  much  excitement  in  the  dramatic  nessed  some  of  the  worst  horrors  of  war,  which 
and  political  circles  of  tiie  day.  When  the  rev-  he  has  described  in  a  letter  that  shows  him  to 
ohition  broke  out,  having  introduced  into  his  have  been  a  man  of  startling  peculiarities. 
opera  of  *^  Hadrian"  that  Roman  emperor  in  a  After  fresh  changes  as  manager,  author,  and 
chariot  drawn  by  horses  which  had  belonged  to  lawyer,  Hoffinann  received  in  1816  an  appoint- 
the  queen,  he  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  testify  ment  as  counsellor  of  the  Eamrnergerickt^  soon 
respect  for  the  emperor  of  Qermany,  and  it  was  after  which  he  obtained  much  celebrity  through 
insisted  that  a  change  diould  be  made  in  the  the  success  of  several  operas  and  other  music«l 
plav;  but  Hoffimanrefiised,  withdrew  the  piece,  compositions.  From  this  time  he  had  money 
and  swore  never  to  set  foot  in  the  opera  noose  in  abundance,  and  his  eccentricities  and  dissi- 
again.  Re  wrote  for  ih»  Journal  detdSbaU  for  pations  were  redoubled.  He  was  sought  by 
more  than  80  years.  the  first  society,  but  took  reftige  in  wine  cellars 
HOFFMANN,  Ernst  Thbodob  Wilrbuk  among  wild  companions.  At  times  he  would 
(AjfABBus),  a  German  writer,  born  in  K6nigs-  sketch,  and  there  is  still  in  a  tavern  in  Berlin 
berg,  Jan.  24,  1776,  died  in  Berlin,  June  25,  an  album  filled  with  his  drawings.  To  render 
1822.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for  music  his  dissipation  less  gross  and  public,  his  literary 
and  drawing,  in  which  at  the  age  of  14  he  friends  formed  a  dub  known  as  the  Sera/pun^ 
was  already  a  great  proficient.  Having  entered  Brikder^  and  the  results  of  their  meetings  were 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  where  he  written  by  Hoffmann  in  the  form  of  a  collection 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  also  to  of  articles  bearing  the  same  name,  which  con- 
eccentric  amusements  and  intrigues,  he  was  tains  his  best  teles  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1819**21, 
graduated  in  1796,  and  in  1796  began  the  practice  with  a  supplementary  vol.,  1825).  One  of  the 
of  law  at  Glogau,  where  he  continued  his  studies,  greatest  ^efe  in  his  strange  life  was  the  death 
making  many  eminent  friends  and  meeting  con-  of  a  favorite  cat,  **  Murr,"  which  he  regarded 
tinnally  with  the  most  singular  adventures.  He  as  a  being  endowed  with  intelligence ;  and  he 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  referendary  to  actually  published  a  book  contaming  the  snp- 
the  superior  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1800  was  posed  reflections  of  this  animal  {Kater  Murr\ 
named  assessor  of  the  province  of  Posen ;  but  Meanwhile  he  continued  with  success  his  liter- 
naving  drawn  a  number  of  caricatures  contain-  ary,  legal,  and  musical  efforts,  making  money 
ing  allusions  to  the  **  scandalous  chronicle"  of  rapidly,  while  an  appointment  as  counsellor  to 
the  town,  the  minister,  instead  of  signing  his  the  court  of  appeal  greatly  added  to  the  ad- 
appointment  as  counsellor,  sent  him  to  Plook  vantages  of  his  position.  Unfortunately  he  was 
(1802).  Before  his  departure,  Hoffman  married  soon  after  seized  with  a  disease  from  which  he 
ayoung  Polish  lady,  wno  shared  his  exile.  WhUe  suffered  terribly  for  many  months  until  his  death, 
at  VlcSk  he  wrote  much,  composed  masses  and  During  his  illness  he  continued  to  dictate ;  and 
a  grand  sonata,  and  copied  in  pen  drawing  all  though  he  had  when  in  health  manifested  in 
the  vases  of  the  Hamilton  collection.  In  1804  the  most  trying  situations  a  complete  disregard 
his  friends  in  Berlin  succeeded  in  having  him  of  death,  he  now  often  exclaimed :  *^  Life  at 
^x>inted  counsellor  of  the  regency  at  Warsaw,  any  price."  Hoffmann  was  in  person  ex- 
Here  his  life  became  a  strange  mixture  of  legal  tremely  small,  but  well  made  and  remarkable 
duties  and  theatrical  management,  his  clients  for  continual  restlessness,  an  arch,  mocking  ex- 
visiting  him  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  was  pression  of  countenance,  and  a  peculiar  voice, 
painting  or  training  musicians.  The  entry  of  Among  his  most  celebrated  and  curious  books  is 
the  French  army  reduced  him  to  poverty.  He  XHe  Mixire  de&  TeufeU  (Berlin,  1816).  A  ftdl 
wandered  to  Berlin  and  Bamberg,  and  was  final-  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in  Berlin 
ly  invited  by  his  futare  biographer  RochlitE  (16  vols.,  1827-8;  5  vols,  addition^,  1889). 
to  write  for  the  newspaper  which  the  latter  Severalof  his  tales  are  translated  in  the  ^^Speci- 
then  edited  at  Leipsic.  In  compliance  with  mens  of  German  Romance,'^  by  T.  Carlyle. 
this  request  he  wrote  "  Observations  on  Beetho-  HOFFMANN,  Fbiedbioh,  a  German  physi- 
ven's  Symphony,"  and  ^'  Ei^pelmeister  John  oian,  born  in  Halle,  Saxony,  in  1660,  died  there 
Kreisler."  He  also  took  part  for  some  time  in  in  1742.  He  was  gradua^  at  Jena,  and  estab- 
the  editorship  of  the  journal.  His  sufferings  at  lished  himself  as  a  physicmh  at  Minden  in  1682. 
this  period  were  freat  and  varied.  He  lost  He  visited  Holland  and  England  in  1684,  and 
his  daughter,  saw  his  wife  shockingly  maimed  after  his  retnm  was  appointed  physician  to 
by  an  accident,  and  had  his  system  shaken  Frederic  William,  elector  of  Brandenbarg.  The 
by  a  nervous  fever.  But  during  8  years  he  elector  Frederic  III.,  afterward  king  of  Pros- 
was  always  bosy,  though  as  dismpated  as  in-  ida,  appointed  him  in  1698  chief  professor  of 
dostrious,  passing  his  nights  in  revels,  and  medicine  in  Halle,  and  he  retained  this  position 
his  days  as  editor,  leader  of  an  orchestra,  until  his  death.  His  name  ranks  with  those  of 
translator,  designer  machinist^  fresco  painter,  Boerhaave  and  Stahl.    He  was  one  of  the  first 
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to  advaaoe  medicine  fix>m  the  old  medi»yfll  ot  wbioh  be  himself  oontriboted  neaiij  140,000. 

ffrounds,  maiataiDiDg  that  the  phenomena  of  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  botanj 

living  bodies  were  not  to  be  e^lained  by  the  that  Cavanilles  gave  the  name  of  ^o^^nanm^^^ta 

laws  of  inanimate  or  inorganic  nature,  bnt  that  to  a  genns  of  Bonth  American  plants.    In  ad- 

thej  depend  on  the  continual  action  of  life,  dition  to  the  Flore  Fortugaise,  Hoffinannsegg 

If  his  theories  are  at  present  obsolete,  it  is  stiU  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  his  pos* 

true  that  he  at  least  supplied  new  bases  on  session,  and  Link  gave  to  the  woild  his  Voyage 

which  newer  and  more  correct  principles  were  en  Fortugal  (Paris,  1806). 
founded.    He  tested  the  action  of  many  medi-       HOFLAND,  Babbaba,  an  English  authoress, 

cines,  and  invented  new  ones,  of  which  the  bominSheffieldinl770,diedKov.  9, 1844.  She 

dimirium  ititeerale  and  liqttor  aTUT^ynttf  are  still  was  the  daughter  of  Bobert  Wreaks,  a  roann- 

in  use.    He  was  the  discoverer  ana  introducer  £eusturer  in  Sheffield,  and  in  1796  was  married 

of  Seidlitz  waters,  and  of  the  salt  obtamed  to  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hoole,  a  gentleman  also 

from  them.    Among  his  works  whidi  are  still  engaged  in  the  mannflEustnring  business.     He 

of  value  are  the  BationaUi  Syttema  Medidwe  died  in  about  two  years,  and  soon  after  pecu- 

(Halle,  1718-^40),  Medieina  GotmiUatoria  (1721  niary  reverses  compelled  her  to  rely  upon  her 

-89),  and  ConniltationumetlUeponBorwnMedp'  pen  for  support    In  1805  she  published  a  vol* 

einalium  CerUuria  (1784).  ume  of  poems,  and  with  the  proceeds  establidi- 

HOFFMANN  YON  FALLERSLEBEN,  ed  a  small  school  at  Harrowsate.  In  1808  she 
HKorBioH  AuoTTST,  a  German  poet  and  an-  was  married  to  the  artist  Thomas  0.  Hofland, 
tiquaiy,  bom  at  Fallersleben,  Hanover,  April  2,  and  for  many  years  contributed  by  her  literary 
1798.  He  began  in  1816  the  study  of  theology  labors  to  their  mutual  support  Her  books 
at  Gottingen,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  litera-  were  written  chiefly  for  young  people,  and  such 
ture  and  German  philology,  and  to  perfect  him-  was  the  success  with  which  she  addressed  this 
scJlf  in  these  went  to  Bonn.  Here  in  the  society  dass  of  readers  that  it  is  said  nearly  800,000 
of  the  brothers  Grimm  he  made  rapid  progress,  copies  were  sold  during  her  life.  In  America 
publishing  in  1820  his  Bonner  Brttchetikehe  von  they  were  very  popular,  and  her  "  Son  of  a 
Otfried,  He  then  travelled  much  and  made  Genius,'*  *^  Oleigjrman's  Widow,''  and  some 
thorough  researches  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger-  others,  went  through  many  editions  here.  She 
many,  and  Denmark,  collecting  old  poetry.  He  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  her  last  book, 
was  from  1828  to  1848  professor  and  librarian  ^^Enuly's  Howard,  or  a  Holiday  Trip  to  Paris,'* 
at  tiie  university  of  Breslau ;  but  having  among  was  completed  just  before  her  death, 
his  publications  of  old  and  feudal  songs  edited  HOFMANN,  DAinsL,  a  German  divine^  bom 
a  collection  (UnpoUtische  Lieder.  1840-'41)  in  Halle  in  1688,  died  in  WoUenbQttel  in  162], 
which  was  extremely  republican,  he  was  do-  At  first  professor  of  ethics  in  Jena,  he  after- 
prived  of  his  place  by  a  special  royal  decree;  ward  taught  theology  in  Helmstedt,  and  be- 
an event  which  rendered  lum  very  popular.  He  oanle  well  known  in  the  stormy  controvernea 
now  travelled  for  two  years,  studying  languages  of  the  reformation^  opposing  Beza  on  the  sub- 
and  literature,  until  he  settled  in  18&  in  Meek-  ject  of  the  euchanst  He  was  censured  bv  an 
lenburg.  In  1848  he  received  a  pension  and  assembly  of  divines  in  1598,  and  threatened  by 
permission  to  return  to  Prussia.  His  political,  them  with  excommunication.  He  published  in 
liberal,  and  bacchanalian  songs  enjoy  so  great  a  reply  a  famous  apology.  In  1698  he  boldly  as- 
reputation  in  Germany  that  he  has  during  his  sorted  tihat  there  must  always  be  a  contradio^ 
travels  frequently  been  received  with  the  tion  between  the  truths  of  theology  and  those 
warmest  popular  demonstrations  and  festivides.  of  philosophy,  attempting  to  prove  this  by  ex- 
The  publication  of  the  UhpolitUche  Lieder  led  tracts  from  the  Pauline  epistles  and  Luuier's 
the  way  to  a  school  of  energetic  writing,  which  writings.  Accused  by  Martini  and  Gaselius,  he 
attacked  not  only  political  abuses,  but  also  the  was  obliged  in  1801  to  recant;  but  returning 
heavy,  unintellectual  tone  of  FMluterthum^  or  the  next  year  to  Ifia  original  views,  he  was  de» 
bourgeois  life,  and  advocated  genial  activity,  prived  of  his  professorship.  His  followers,  on 
Hofmann's  contributions  to  journalism  are  account  of  their  belief  in  opposing  truths,  were 
extremely  varied  and  interesting.  called  Du^cists,  their  opponents  Simplicists. 

HOFFMANNSEGG,    Johanst    OERTUBiTTfl,        HOFWTL.    See  Fbllenbbbo. 
count,  a  German  botanist,  bom  in  Dresden,       HOG  (mm,  Linn.),  a  well  known  paohyderma- 

May  28,  1766^  died  there,  Dec.  18,  1849.    He  tons  animal,  found  throuj^hout  the  world,  and 

studied  in  Leipsic  and  G6ttingen,  served  as  an  sufficiently  characterized  in  the  article  Boab,  in 

officer  in  the  Saxoi^nard  from  1788  to  1786,  which  idso  the  babyroussa  hoff  is  alluded  to. 

and  afterward  speoltFsome  years  in  travel  and  Beside  the  common  eue  eerofa  (Linn.),  the  hogs, 

in  scientific  discovery,  his  investigations  being  as  a  family,  have  been  made  to  include  the  peo- 

particnlarly  directed  to  the  fiora  of  Portugal,  cary  (dieotylee^  ^^^*)  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  {phaeoeh4»' 

He  disoovered  several  hundred  new  plants,  and  rto,  F.  Ouv.) ;  and  tne  name  of  hog  or  pig  has 

also  made  important  contributions  to  eutomol-  been  erroneouslv  applied  to  some  of  the  caviea, 

ogy.  After  his  return  to  Germany,  he  published,  the  armadillo,  the  porpoise,  and  other  animals 

with  tiie  aid  of  H.  F.  Link,  his  celebrated  Flore  with  porcine  appearance  and  habits.    The  den- 

Portuaaiee  in  French  and  Latin  (fol.,  Berlin,  tition  is  as  follows:  incisors  4  or  ^  canines 

1809-'dd),  a  magnificent  work,  towaid  the  coat  }:},  and  molars   ):),  42  or  44  in  all;    the 
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lower  inciBon  project  forward,  and  the  oaninea,  Scotia  and  Newfonndland  in  1668,  into  Canada 
even  the  npper,  cnrve  upward.  The  feet  are  4-  in  1608^  and  into  Virginia  in  1609,  where  they 
toed,  the  2  anterior  or  intermediate,  toea  heing  mnltiplied  so  rapidly  that  in  18  years  the 
the  largest,  and  the  2  lateral  or  posterior  scarce-  people  were  obliged  to  palisade  Jamestown  to 
ly  if  at  all  touching  the  ground.  The  utility  of  keep  them  out.  Different  breeds  are  prized  in 
the  hog  as  an  artideof  feed  is  in  great  measure  different  districts,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
owing  to  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  am-  producers,  the  faolity  of  raising  them,  and  the 
mal  in  all  climates  except  the  polar ;  capable  of  particular  object  of  the  farmer.  The  Chinese 
reproduction  at  about  a  year  old,  and  producing  nogs,  both  the  white  and  black  varieties,  are 
from  8  to  12  and  even  more  at  a  birth  twice  easily  fiftttened,  and  have  small  bones ;  indeed 
every  yean  the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to  they  are  generally  too  fat  to  be  esteemed  aa 
the  demand.  Yauban  has  estimated  the  product  pork,  and  are  considered  to  make  poor  bacon ; 
of  a  single  sow,  with  only  6  young  at  a  time,  in  bred  carefully,  and  mixed  with  other  stocks, 
10  generations  to  be  about  6,600,000,  of  wbdch  they  are  valuaole  animals.  The  Neapolitan  ia 
600,000  may  be  deducted  on  account  of  acci-  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Italian  breeds^  doubt- 
dental  death.  The  ease  with  which  the  animal  less  descended  ^m  the  improved  varieties  of 
is  raii^  renders  it  advantageous  property  for  ancient  Borne,  and  the  stock  of  most  of  the  Eng^ 
the  poorest  classes.  The  hog  was  highly  esteem*  lish  breeds;  though  not  very  hardy,  the  fiesh  Is 
ed  by  the  ancients,  and  was  the  animal  sacri-  of  superior  quality ;  it  is  snudl,  black,  with  few 
ficed  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  the  harvest;  In  bristles,  short  snout,  erect  ears,  and  small  bones; 
Bome  under  the  emperors  the  art  of  cooking  its  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  breed,  the  form  is 
flesh  was  practised  in  the  most  luxurious  and  improved  and  the  constitution  hardened,  with 
costly  dishes,  and  in  a  manner  equaUv  cruel  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to  fatten  easily.  The 
disgusting.  In  hot  dimates,  as  in  Egypt,  pork  Berkshire,  an  Enffiish  breed,  black  or  white,  ia 
is  not  considered  wholesome,  and  aocordmgly  laraer  than  the  Neapolitan,  with  more  bristles, 
the  legislators  and  priests  of  that  country  for-  and  less  fat  to  the  m^t  which  is  well  suited 
bade  its  consumption  as  a  sanitary  measure;  for  bacon  and  hams;  this  was  formerly  pre- 
the  Jewish  and  Moslem  lawgivers  also  prohlb-  ferred  above  all  others  in  many  parts  of  New 
ited  it,  and  these  sects  abstain  n*om  its  flesh  even  England,  but  its  cross  with  the  Chinese  is  more 
in  cold  climates,  where  it  might  be  used  with  profitable,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  with  light 
safety.  Pork,  however,  is  generally  so  charged  feedinff,  and  the  disposition  milder.  The  Essex, 
with  flit,  and  so  apt  to  be  the  matrix  of  entozoa,  crossed  with  the  Neapolitan,  is  one  of  the  most 
that  it  is  ranked  among  the  least  desirable  meats,  valuable,  and  has  taken  more  prizes  in  England 
and  especially  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  deli-  than  any  other  breed  ^  it  is  black,  of  good  size 
cate  stomachs.  The  alleged  special  connection  and  qrmmetry,  mild  disposition,  easily  fattened, 
between  scrofula  and  the  use  of  pork  for  food  the  meat  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  dreased 
rests  upon  no  good  foundation,  as  this  disease  weight  at  12  and  18  months  260  to  400  lbs. ;  it 
may  and  does  originate  from  totally  different  is  not  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The  Irish 
causes.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  ho^  are  in  grazier  is  slow  in  coming  to  maturity,  but 
great  measure  due  to  its  domestication:  the  crossed  with  the  Berkshire  is  an  excellent  van- 
wild  hog  is  deanly,  and  sdects  its  food  chiefly  ety.  The  Wobum  or  Bedford  breed  was  oriffi- 
from  vegetable  substances;  the  domesticated  naJlysent  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  Gen.  Waiui- 
hog  is  kept  in  a  small  pen,  fed  upon  the  most  ington,  and  was  produced  at  Wobum,  England, 
disgusting  food,  and  is  regarded  as  much  an  in-  by  a  cross  of  the  Chinese  boar  and  a  \aige  Eng- 
atrument  for  converting  filth  into  compost  aa  lish  hog;  when  pure  they  are  white,  with  dan 
an  animal  for  the  preparation  of  wholesome  ash-colored  spots ;  they  are  of  large  size,  with 
meat.  The  hog  has  the  propensity  to  wallow  deep  round  bodies,  short  legs,  and  thin  hair, 
in  the  mire  common  to  all  pachyderms,  and  easUy  kept  and  maturingearly.  The  Middlesex 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  itself  of  is  a  popular  breed  in  England,  and  has  been 
vermin,  or  of  protecting  its  thinly  covered  skin  considerably  imported  into  the  United  States; 
from  the  attacks  of  insects ;  the  wild  boar  in  it  is  derived  from  a  mixture  of  the  Chinese  with 
this  respect  is  no  more  dirty  than  the  elephant,  some  larger  stock ;  the  color  is  usually  white, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus. — ^The  and  the  size  larger  than  the  Suffolk,  weighing 
hog  occupiea  so  prominent  a  place  in  domestic  at  18  months  800  to  900  lbs. ;  the  bones  are 
economy,  commerce,  and  tiie  arts,  that  it  may  be  smaller  than  in  the  Essex.  But  the  &vorito  of 
wdl  to  mention  those  generally  considered  the  all  breeds  seems  now  to  be  the  Suffolk,  so  named 
best  varieties.  In  1856  the  whole  number  of  from  that  county  in  England,  whence  the  Lon- 
swlne  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  don  market  has  long  been  supplied;  the  present 
40,000,000,  of  the  estimated  value,  at  |7  a  head,  breed  is  believed  to  have  originated  from  the 
of  $280,000,000.  If  this  animal,  whose  flesh,  old  Suffolk  crossed  with  the  Chinese  and  Berk- 
fat,  hair,  and  bones  are  so  valuable,  can  be  im-  shire;  the  pure  breed  is  remarkably  sjrmmetri- 
proved  even  to  the  amount  of  |1  for  every  ani-  cal,  small  and  compact,  short-legged  and  small- 
mal,  an  immense  sum  will  be  realized  to  the  headed,  the  exact  opposito  of  the  long,  lank, 
&rmer.  Swine  were  probably  introduced  from  and  lean  hogs  of  the  westom  prairies;  their 
Spain  into  Hispaniola  by  Columbus  in  1498,  early  maturity,  small  consumption  of  food,  and 
into  Florida  by  De  Soto  in  1538,  into  Nova  tendency  to  fat,  compensate  for  their  want  of 
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idze ;  the  color  is  white.  These  are  the  most  HOGABTH,  or  more  properly  Hooart  Wxl- 
esteemed  varieties ;  there  are  many  others^  im-  luM|  the  great  satirical  painter  of  England,  bom 
ported  and  domestic,  which  thrive  well  in  pecu-  in  London,  Nov.  20, 1697,  or  according  to  some 
Bar  districts,  and  wiiich  are  more  or  less  ex-  authorities  in  1698,  died  Oct.  26,  1764.  His 
tolled  by  their  respective  fanciers.  While  hogs  fS&ther,  the  son  of  a  Westmoreland  yeoman,  and 
are  kept  in  New  England  and  the  middle  states  by  profession  a  teacher  and  an  occasional  cor- 
mostly  in  pens,  in  the  West  they  are  allowed  to  rector  of  the  press,  could  do  little  mo^  him 
range  in  the  woods  and  fields  till  within  8  than  "put  him  in  tiie  way  of  shifting  xor  him- 
monthsof  the  time  of  killing  them,  feeding  upon  self."  Mis  education,  therefore,  was  scanty; 
clover,  corn,  acorns,  and  mast. — ^No  animal  dis-  but  his  early  taste  for  design  was  evinced  in  liie 
plays  the  changes  arising  from  domestication  number  and  variety  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
more  than  the  hog,  as  may  be  seen  by  contrast-  his  sdiool  books  were  adorned,  and  which  he 
ing  the  large,  savage,  long-legged  wild  boar,  tells  us  were  more  remarkable  than  the  exer- 
leading  dogs  and  horses  a  weary  chase,  with  cises  themselves.  In  due  lime  he  was  appren- 
the  small,  docile,  plump,  short-legged  Suffolk,  ticed  to  a  silversmith  named  Gamble,  and,  in 
with  difficulty  getting  from  one  side  of  his  pen  the  intervals  of  his  labors  in  engraving  arms  and 
to  the  other.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ciphers,  gradually  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
varieties  of  the  hog  are  derived  from  the  wild  drawing  from  nature.  At  20  years  of  age  en- 
boar  of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  Polynesian  species,  graving  on  copper  was  his  utmost  ambition, 
the  African,  and  perhaps  the  babyronssa,  have  The  first  indication  of  the  direction  his  talents 
become  crossed  with  introduced  breeds,  cans-  were  to  take  was  given  in  a  humorous  illnstra- 
ing  the  same  variety  and  confusion  observed  in  tion  of  a  pot-house  brawl,  of  which  he  was  a 
all  domesticated  animals;  the  reasons  for  not  witness.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  appren- 
of  necessity  referring  these  to  a  single  origin  ticeship  in  1718  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Sir 
have  been  given  in  the  article  Doa.  The  hog  James  Thornhill,  sergeant  piunter  to  the  king, 
is  not  a  stupid  animal;  like  other  pachyderms  and  drew  from  the  life  at  the  academy  in  St. 
it  is  susceptible  of  educNBition,  and  the  stories  of  Martin's  lane,  without,  however,  attaining  any 
learned  pigs  and  hunting  hogs  do  no  discredit  great  proficiency.  His  first  employmrait  seems 
to  the  order  which  contains  the  elephant. — Sev-  to  have  been  the  engraving  oi  shop  bills  and 
eral  species  of  fosdl  hogs,  of  the  genus  «tM,  are  arms,  after  which  he  furnished  frontispieces  and 
found  in  the  tertiary  and  dilnvid  deposits  of  sets  of  plates  for  books,  of  which  his  illustra- 
central  Europe;  the  fosdl  hogs  seem  to  have  tionsof  ^^Hudibras"  afford  a  familiar  but  not 
been,  like  the  present  animid,  charged  with  very  felicitous  example,  as  he  was  always  more 
fat;  the  teeth  are  the  portions  generally  met  successful  in  illustrating  his  own  ideas  than  those 
with,  as  the  bones  from  their  spongy  cluffaoter  of  others.  Having  meanwhile  acquired  some 
would  soon  decay.  Allied  species  are  also  facility  in  painting,  he  endeavored  to  find  em- 
found  in  the  same  formations  in  India.  ployment  in  painting  portraits,  a  branch  of  his 

HOGAN,  JoHK,  an  Irish  sculptor,  bom  in  art  in  which,  notwiSistanding  his  avowed  con- 
Tallow,  CO.  of  Waterford,  in  Oct.  1800,  died  in  tempt  for  it,  tie  might  have  attaiUed  eminence 
Dublin,  March  27, 1858.  Originally  a  lawyer's  had  he  chosen.  Thus  struggling  on,  and  always 
clerk,  he  showed  so  decided  a  taste  for  sculp-  contriving,  as  he  tells  us,  to  be  ^^  a  prompt  pay- 
ture,  that  at  the  age  of  28  he  was  enabled  by  master,"  he  ventured  in  1730  upon  a  ^^  stolen 
the  liberality  of  some  friends  to  visit  Bome  for  union"  with  the  daughter  of  his  former  master, 
the  purpose  of  study.  His  "Drunken  Faun,"  Sir  James  Thornhill,  which  at  first  proved  very 
one  of  his  most  original  conceptions,  was  pro-  unpalatable  to  the  court  painter;  but  when  his 
nounced  by  Thorwaldsen  worthy  of  an  Athenian  son-in-laW  began  to  gain  distinction  Sir  James 
studio.  His  whole  artistic  career  was  passed  in  became  reconciled  to  the  young  couple,  with 
Ireland,  and  his  works  are  chiefiy  religious  sub-  whom  he  lived  in  amity  until  his  death.  Short- 
jeots  and  monumentaL  ly  after  his  marriage  Hogarth  adopted  portrait 

HOGARTH,  Gbobob,  a  British  author  and  painting  as  a  profession,  and  also  commenced 
musician,  born  in  Scotland  about  1796.  In  what  he  called  "  small  conversation  pieces,"  in 
early  life  he  was  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Ed-  which  the  figures  were  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
inburgh,  but  went  to  London  as  a  musical  critic  oft«n  in  humorous  attitudes,  though  not  bur- 
and  author.  In  1885  he  published  his  '*  Musical  lesques.  From  this  class  of  subjects  he  natural- 
History,  Biography,  and  Criticism,"  and  in  1888  ly  proceeded  to  those  more  earnest  scenes  of 
'*  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama,"  of  which  daily  life  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1734  ap- 
an  abridged  edition,  under  the  title  of  '^Me-  peared  the  6  prints  of  the  "Harlot's  Progress,'' 
moirs  of  the  Opera — ^Italy,  France,  Germany,  designed  and  engraved  by  himself,  and  the  artist 
and  England,"  appeared  in  1861.  He  has  pub-  at  once  became  famous.  Upward  of  1,200  sub* 
lished  some  other  miscellaneous  works  on  music,  scribers  entered  their  names  for  the  series,  of 
and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  daUy  which  8  piratical  imitations  almost  immediately 
press  on  musical  topics.  On  the  establishment  appeared,  to  the  detriment  of  the  painter,  who 
of  the  *'  London  Daily  News"  by  his  son-in-law,  in  1785  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  par- 
Charles  Dickens,  he  became  its  musical  critic,  liament  securing  to  an  engraver  the  copyright 
His  writing  are  considered  standard  authorities  of  his  plates  for  14  years.  Becognizing  by  tho 
on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  applause  which  greeted  these  works  his  true 
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path  to  fortune,  he  renounced  portrait  paintiDff,  scended  their  own.  Bnt  posterity  has  elevated 
and  followed  np  his  snccess  by  the  ^'Rake's  the  painter  ^^that  saw  the  manners  in  the 
Progress,'*  '^Indostry  and  Idleness."  ^'Marriage  face"  to  a  position  which  few  others  of  his 
A  la  Mode,"  the  "Four  Times  of  tne  Day,"  tbe  class  or  country  have  occupied.  The  greater 
"Four  Stages  of  Cruelty,"  ''Beer  Lane"  and  part  of  his  pictures,  notwiti^tanding  tiie  broad 
"Gi  Tftoe,"  and  other  works,  in  series  or  single,  touches  of  humor  by  which  they  are  re- 
whi(.J  ['e  engraved  by  him»Bl^  and  were  pro-  lieved,  are  in  no  respect  caricatures  in  the 
duced  at  regular  intervals  until  the  dose  of  his  present  sense  of  the  term,  but  strong  and  mas- 
life.  Appearing  at  a  time  when  tbe  national  culine  satires,  in  which  the  vices  of  a  corrupt 
efforts  in  art  were  few  and  feeble,  they  won  a  age  are  drawn  with  a  relentless  keenness  analo- 
Ijopularity  which  has  perhaps  iucreased.  with  gous  to  that  of  JuvenaL  Bome  of  the  most 
time,  and  to  wbich  that  of  no  contemporary  masterly,  like  the  series  of  ''Harriage  &  la 
artist  can  be  compared.  To  the  last  he  re-  Mode"  the  ''Rake's  Progress," or  the  "Har- 
tained  his  wonderful  powers,  and  a  careful  com-  lot's  Progress,"  have  even  been  called  epical 
parison  of  all  his  works  will  show  no  lack  of  in-  from  their  development  of  story,  manners, 
vention  or  satiric  humor  in  any  of  them.  Like  character,  and  passion ;  and  all  of  them  are 
many  men  of  genius,  however,  Hogarth  had  his  strictly  historical,  and  therefore  of  high  value, 
foibles,  and  amon^  them  was  the  impression,  as  representations  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
which  his  reputation  as  a  satirist  could  never  Li  the  words  of  Thackeray :  "  We  look,  and  we 
shake,  that  the  highest  branch  of  the  art,  his-  see  pass  before  us  the  En^^d  of  a  hundred 
toricai  painting,  was  his  true  vocation.  He  years  ago."^  Every  rank  in  life  and  almost 
railed  at  the  old  masters,  especially  deriding  the  every  pursuit ;  the  frivolous  dissipations  of  tiie 
pretensions  of  connoisseurs  and  the  popular  rich^thevicesanddebaucheriesof  the  poor;  the 
estimates  of  the  value  of  old  pictures,  and  with  dress,  mannersw  habits,  and  even  the  thoughts 
a  self-confidence  almost  ludicrous  undertook  to  of  the  time ;  the  streets,  squares,  and  buildmgs 
show  that  no  preliminary  training  was  neces-  of  London  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  of  the 
aary  to  produce  a  good  historical  painting.    Tbe  year — ^all  are  reproduced  with  a  minuteness  and 


painted  in  1759,  in  competition  with  a  picture  as  his  character.  A  man  of  sturdv  independ- 
on  the  same  subject  by  Correggio,  and  in  direct  ence  and  great  determination,  plain-spoken, 
illustration  of  his  principle.  In  all  these,  not-  jovial,  and  kindly  and  brimful  of  national  preju- 
witiistandingsome  points  ofexcellence,  it  is  easy  dices,  amon^  which  contempt  of  Frendmien 
to  eee  that  the  artist  is  treading  on  unfamiliar  and  every  thmg  foreign  predominated,  he  pre- 
ground.  The  ridicule  which  the  last  mentioned  sents  a  true  type  of  the  old-fashioned  English- 
picture  encountered  equalled  that  bestowed  upon  man,  and  reflqpts  in  every  picture  his  hearty 
his  "Analysis  of  Beauty"  (4to.,  London,  1768),  English  nature.  Such  a  man  could  never  risk 
the  leading  principle  of  which  is  that  a  curved  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  meaning, 
line,  in  shape  somewhat  like  the  letter  S,  is  the  but  came  to  the  point  at  once.  Hence  the  char- 
foundation  of  aU  beauty.  Bnt  Hogarth  preserv-  acteristio  of  his  satire  is  strength  ratiier  than 
ed  his  equanimity  unmoved  until  his  unhappy  delicacy,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  peculiar 
quarrel  in  1762  with  Wilkes  and  OhurchiD,  evidences  of  his  genius  in  the  keen  observa- 
which  he  seems  to  have  provoked  by  a  print,  tion,  the  accumulation  of  minute  and  appropri- 
entitled  "  The  Times,"  indirectiy  ridiculing  ate  circumstances,  the  humor  and  the  broad 
Wilkes  and  the  opponents  of  the  ministir.  human  nature  which  his  works  reveaL  Their 
Wilkes  replied  in  a  strain  of  coarse  abuse  m  technical  merits,  the  composition  alone  except- 
the  17th  number  of  the  "  North  Briton,"  and  ed,  in  which  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has  scaroelv 
Churchill  in  a  poetical  epistle  lashed  the  paint-  been  approached,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
er,  and  more  particularly  "Sigismunda,"  witii  unfavorable  conmient,  and  Walpole,  adopting 
all  his  strong  powers  of  satire.  Hogarth  re-  the  prejudice  of  the  time,  has  ventured  to  de- 
venged  himself  upon  his  opponents  with  his  clare  that  Hogarth  was  no  painter.  8o  much 
pencil,  depicting  the  former  simply  in  his  natu-  indeed  did  he  suffer  under  this  imputation,  that 
ral  ugliness,  with  a  Satanic  leer  which  tiie  dem-  his  profits  were  derived  solely  from  the  sale  of 
agogue  could  not  but  acknowledge  was  senu-  his  euffravings,  while  the  original  pictures  had 
ine,  and  the  latter  as  a  canonical  bear  holding  to  be  disposed  of  by  lotteries  or  otherwise  for 
a  pot  of  porter  and  hugging  a  knotted  club,  insignificant  sums.  It  is  a  striking  oonunentary 
"  Never,"  says  Walpole,  "did  angry  men  of  upon  the  taste  of  the  age  that  the  6  pictures  of 
their  abilities  throw  mud  with  less  dexterity."  "  Marriage  k  la  Mode'*  were  sold  in  1744  for 
The  controversy,  however,  affected  Hogarth's  £19  6«.,ti]0ugh  50  years  afterward  they  brought 
health  and  spirits,  and  probably  hastened  his  £1,881.  Modem  critics,  however,  have  de- 
dcath. — It  was  long  the  fashion  to  assign  to  dared  that,  with  tiie  single  exception  of  the 
Hogarth^s  works  no  higher  merit  than  that  color,  which  Hogarth  purposely  subdued  in 
of  clever  caricatures ;  and  his  contemporaries  order  that  the  attention  mi^t  not  be  diverted 
certainly  had  an  interest  in  attempting  to  from  his  moral,  these  works  are  superior  to 
depreciate  an  artist  whose  genius  so  &r  tran-  most  of  the  recent  productions  of  English 
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painters.    After  the  lapse  of  nearlj  a  century  Scott  that  in  1807,  to  repair  his  losses  in  an  at- 

from  his  deatji,  the  great  painter  of  man  and  tempt  to  start  a  sheep  farm  in  the  Hebrides,  he 

manners  stands  nnapproached  in  his  peculiar  pnbushed  a  second  collection  of  poems  entitled 

sphere — ^perhaps  unapproachable;  and  posterity  the  "  Mountain  Bard,"  which  brought  him  in 

will  willingly  adopt  the  criticism  of  Charles  several  hundred  pounds.     With  this  sum  he 

Lamb :  "  Other  pictures  we  look  at;  his  prints  again  attempted  farming,  was  again  unsuocesa- 

we  read."     Of  the  various  editions  of  his  M,  and  in  Feb.  1810,  went  to  Edinburgh  to 

work&  the  best  is  that  published  by  the  Boy-  follow  the  career  of  an  author.    For  a  year  he 

dells  (atlas  fol.,  London,   1790),  the  original  barely  supported  himself  by  editing  a  weekly 

Elates  of  which,  retouched  by  Heath  and  others,  paper  called  the  '^  Spy,"  and  at  the  suggestion 
ave  been  issued  in  8  subsec^uent  editions,  that  of  his  friends  he  set  about  a.  longer  and  more 
of  Bohn  (London,  1848)  bemg  the  last.  An-  regular  work  than  he  had  hitherto  attempted, 
other  edition  in  atlas  folio,  containing  Hogarth's  Tms  was  published  in  1818  under  the  name  of 
works  reSngraved  by  Thomas  Oook,  was  pub-  "  The  Queen's  Wake,"  and  at  once  obtained  a 
hshed  in  London  in  1802,  but  is  far  inferior  to  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Scott's 
that  of  the  Boydells.  The  best  4to.  edition  is  best  metrical  romances.  It  contains  *^  Kilmeny," 
that  edited  by  Nichols  and  Steevens  (8  vols.,  his  most  admired  poem.  Thenceforth  his  life 
London,  180S-'17),  with  letterpress  illustra-  was  pretty  equally  devoted  to  literature  and 
tions.  New  editions  of  his  works  appeared  re-  &nning,  the  former  being  on  the  whole  rather 
cently  in  Leipsic  and  Stuttgart.  The  ^'Analysis  the  more  profitable  occupation.  Bythekind- 
of  Beauty,"  m  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  as-  ness  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  he  was  presented 
sisted  by  Dr.  Bei^amin  Hoadley  and  Dr.  Morell,  with  the  rent-free  life  occupancy  of  the  farm  of 
was  reprinted  in  1810 ;  it  has  been  translated  Altrive  Lake  in  the  braes  of  Yarrow,  where  he 
into  German,  French,  and  Italian.  might  have  lived  prosperously  had  not  ambition 
HOGG,  James,  better  known  as  the  Ettrick  prompted  him  to  rent  a  much  larger  farm  ad- 
Shepherd,  a  Scottish  author  and  poet,  bom  in  joining,  in  attempting  to  manage  which  he  was 
the  parish  of  Ettrick  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  a  few  years  reduced  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
in  SelkirkBhire,  Jan.  26, 1772  (according  to  his  ruptcy.  He  was  all  this  time  a  frequent  contrib- 
own  statement,  although  the  parish  register  re-  utor  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  and  the  broad- 
cords  his  baptism  as  having  taken  place  Dec.  9,  ly  drawn  character  of  the  ^^  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
1770),  died  Nov.  21, 1885.  He  was  descended  which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  Noetea  Am- 
from  a  family  of  shepherds,  and  his  youth  and  hronaruBy  contributed  to  the  magazine  by  Wil- 
early  manhood  were  devoted  to  the  same  occu-  son  and  others,  made  his  name  familiar  to  all 
pation.  He  probably  never  received  a  year's  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
schooling  in  the  course  of  his  life,  but  was  for-  Hogg  was  at  first  rather  disconcerted  at  the 
tun  ate  in  having  a  mother  who  loved  the  old  liberties  taken  with  him  by  his  friends  in  these 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy  of  Scotland,  which  papers,  but  finally  relished  the  joke  as  much  as 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  to  her  chil-  any  one.  In  1881  he  went  to  London  to  super- 
dren.  These  fastened  upon  his  imagination,  and  intend  the  publication  of  some  of  his  works, 
while  tending  his  fiocks  he  imbibed  at  once  a  and  was  lionized  in  a  style  to  which  few  liter- 
taste  for  poetry  and  the  desire  to  become  a  poet,  ary  men  are  accustomed.  The  public  thought 
It  was  not  until  he  was  about  24  or  26  years  of  that  a  second  Bums  had  descended  from  the 
age  that  he  began  to  compose  verses,  and  his  Scottish  hiUs,  and  the  poet  was  engaged  to  ban- 
earliest  efforts  were  serioudy  frustrated  by  his  quets  and  entertainments  weeks  in  advance, 
imperfect  penmanship.  He  soon  became  known  and  often  to  three  a  day.  He  died,  after  a  short 
to  the  shepherds  and  farmers  of  the  neighbor-  illness,  of  dropsy,  universallv  lamented.  Among 
hood  as  **  Jamie  thePoeter,"  and  in  1800  a  song  his  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  men- 
of  his  entitled  "  Donald  MacDonald,"  written  tioned,  are  the  poems  of  "  Hadoc  of  the  Moor," 
under  the  apprehension  of  an  invasion  of  the  the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  "  Queen  Hynde^" 
kingdom,  obtained  great  popularity,  although  "  Jacobite  Relics,"  &c.;  in  prose,  ^^  The  Brownie 
the  name  of  the  author  was  not  known.  From  of  Bodsbeck,"  "  Winter  Evening  Tales,"  "  The 
Whitsunday,  1790,  to  Whitsunday,  1799,  he  was  Three  Perils  of  Woman,"  "  The  Three  Perils  of 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Laidlaw  of  Blackheath,  Man,"  the  "Altrive  Tales,"  &c. 
who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  library ;  and  by  HOGSHEAD,  an  old  English  measure  of  ca- 
the  age  of  80  Hogg  had  repaired  the  defects  of  pacity  of  68  wine  gallons.  For  de,  beer,  and 
his  early  education  by  a  tolerably  full  course  of  claret^  it  possessed  in  Great  Britain  different 
reading.  In  1801,  while  on  a  visit  to  Edinburgh  values.  For  liquids  it  is  in  the  United  States 
to  sell  ^eep,  he  was  even  tempted  to  publish  a  the  same  as  the  English  wine  hogshead.  When 
small  collection  of  his  songs,  under  the  title  of  used  for  tobacco,  the  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and 
"  Scotti^  Pastorals,  Poems,  and  Songs."  In  Yir^nia  hogshead  contains  a  mean  net  weight 
the  succeeding  year  Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  ex-  of  1,200  lbs.,  that  of  Maryland  800  lbs.,  and  of 
ploring  the  border  counties  for  materials  for  Ohio  750  lbs. 

his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  met       HOGUE,  La.    See  Cape  La  HAorE. 
with  Hogg,  who  furnished  him  with  a  number       HOHENLINDEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in 

of  old  ballads,  and  in  whom  he  manifested  a  the  circle  of  Upper  Bavaria,  20  m.  E.  of  Munich, 

strong  interest.    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  memorable  for  a  battle,  Dec.  8, 1800,  between 
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the  French  tinder  Moreaa  and  the  Anstrians  1829  proTost  of  the  same  bod^,  and  in  1844 

nnder  the  archduke  John.    The  village  stands  bishop  of  Sardica  in  partibuB  wAdelium.     In 

on  the  skirt  of  a  thick  wood,  throngh  which  Jane,  1821,  having  been  onred  of  a  maladj,  as 

mns  the  road  from  Monich  to  Mnhldorf.    Mo-  he  supposed,  through  the  prayers  of  a  devout 

reau,  having  ascertained  that  the  Austriana  peasant  named  Martin  Michel,  he  was  induced 

were  advancing  upon  this  road  in  the  direction  to  try  the  same  means  for  the  cure  of  the  prin- 

of  Munich,  disposed  his  forces  along  the  edge  cess  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  a  paralytic. 

of  the  wood  on  the  Munich   side,  and  sent  Havlug  introduced  Martin  Michel  into  her  pres- 

Hichepanse  with  a  detachment  to  fall  upon  the  ence,  he  instructed  her  to  join  him  in  prayer 

enemy's  flank  while  entangled  in  the  forest,  and  faith.    ^'  The  prayer  finished,"  wrote  the 

When  the  imperialists,  anticipating  no  resist-  prince  in  his  memoirs,  *'I  felt,  I  never  could  ez- 

ance,  reached  the  point  where  the  road  emerges  plain  how,  something  like  a  secret  impulse 

upon  the  open  plain,  the  head  of  their  column  which  made  me  cry  out  to  the  princess :  In  the 

was  attacked  by  Grouchy's  division,  and  a  des-  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  arise  and  walk.  .  .  .  The 

Serate  conflict  took  place,  the  Austrians  en-  princess was  able  not  only  to  stand, 
eavoring  to  debouch  from  the  defile  and  ex-  which  she  had  not  done  before  for  8  years,  but 
tend  themselves  along  the  front  of  the  wood,  to  walk."  The  fame  ofthis  reputed  miracle  soon 
and  the  French  striving  to  force  them  back,  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  IVince  Hohenlohe 
The  snow  fell  so  thickly  that  the  hostUe  armies  was  constantly  beset  by  sufferers  under  every 
could  not  see  each  other,  and  the  firing  of  each  sort  of  infirmity.  He  usually  answered  their 
was  directed  by  the  flash  from  the  guns  of  the  applications  through  his  secretary,  instructing 
opposite  party.  Meanwhile  the  dividon  of  them  to  perform  some  special  devotions,  such 
Bicbepanse  was  intercepted  by  the  right  wing  as  a  retreat  or  a  novena,  to  have  a  strong  faith, 
of  the  Austrians,  which  was  advancing  through  and  at  a  certain  day  and  hour  to  join  in  prayers 
the  forest  by  another  road,  and  was  divided  which  he  would  then  offer  for  their  recovery, 
into  two  parts.  The  van,  however,  pressed  on,  The  most  extraordinary  cures  are  alleged  to 
and  falling  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Austri-  have  taken  place  under  these  circumstances, 
ans  while  the  struggle  with  Grouchy's  regi-  always  at  the  appointed  hour.  Many  were  re- 
ments  was  still  going  on,  completed  their  dis-  ported  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  some 
comfiture.  The  imperialists  were  routed  with  in  the  United  States.  The  case  oi  Mrs.  Ann 
terrible  loss,  and  all  their  artillery  fell  into  the  Mattiugly  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  who  was  said 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  Austrian  right  wing,  to  have  miraculously  recovered  of  a  tumor, 
which  had  emerged  from  the  wood  and  was  March  10, 1824^  in  consequence  of  the  prayers 
engaged  against  Grenler's  division  with  not  a  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  caused  at  the  time  a  con- 
Uttle  prospect  of  victory,  retreated  at  the  news  siderable  excitement.  The  alleged  miracles  were 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  main  body,  and  was  regarded  by  Protestants  as  deceptions,  but  the 
almost  cut  to  pieces  in  the  defile. .  The  rear  of  Roman  Catholics  have  generally  oelieved  them 
Eichepanse's  division  had  continued  to  maintain  genuine,  although  they  were  not  formally  sanc- 
itself  against  superior  numbers,  and  was  now  res-  tioned  by  the  pope.  A  biographer  of  Prince 
cued  by  its  victorious  comrades.  By  night  the  Hohenlohe  relates  that  during  tiie  last  year  of 
French  had  driven  their  enemy  through  the  his  life  18,000  sick  persona  came  to  him  for  re- 
forest at  all  points,  and  compelled  them,  after  lief.  He  left  several  works,  chiefly  on  the  man- 
losing  14,000  men  and  100  pieces  of  cannon,  ner  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  defence  of  himself 
to  withdraw  across  the  Inn.  About  65,000  men  against  the  ^^  Weimar  Joum^d,"  and  his  Mi- 
were  engaged  on  each  side.  The  moral  effect  moireB  et  eamMences  (8vo.,  Paris,  1885). 
of  this  victory,  the  most  decisive  except  that  HOHENSTAUFEN,  the  name  of  a  German 
of  Bivoli  which  either  party  had  gained  during  family  of  princes,  which  ruled  the  German  em- 
the  war,,  was  still  more  disastrous  to  Austria  pire,  with  short  interruptions,  frt>m  1188  to 
than  the  actual  loss  which  she  suffered.  It  left  1254.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  castle  on 
her  army  without  resources,  and  after  one  or  Mount  Staufen  in  WUrtemberg,  built  by  Frede- 
two  less  important  engagements  an  armistice  ric  of  BUren,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  family, 
was  agreed  upon  three  weeks  afterward.  His  son,  known  as  Frederic  of  Staufen,  was  a 
HOHENLOHE  •■  W  ALDENBURG  -  SCHIL-  stanch  adherent  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  dur- 
UNG^FURST,  Albxakdeb  Leopold  Fbanoib  ing  his  long  struggles  with  the  see  of  Rome  and 
Emmebioh,  prince  of  a  Hungarian  prelate,  born  various  rivals  in  G^ermany,  and  ttfter  ttie  battle 
in  Kupferzeu,  near  Waldenburg,  Aug.  17,  1798,  of  Merseburg  received  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
died  H'ov.  14, 1849.  Having  resolved,  contrary  Agnes,  and  we  duchy  of  Swabia.  This  sudden 
to  the  wishes  of  his  family,  to  enter  the  church,  elevation  of  the  house,  which  from  another  pos- 
he  studied  theology  at  Vienna,  Tymau,  and  session  in  Swabia,  Waiblingen,  was  also  called 
Ellwangen,  was  ordained  priest  in  1815,  and,  Ghibelline,  was  the  origin  of  its  long  strngffle 
after  two  years  spent  in  the  exercise  of  his  with  the  mighty  rival  familv  of  the  Guelphs. 
functions  at  Stuttgart  and  Munich,  visited  Rome,  Of  Fredericks  two  sons,  Frederic  II.,  the  One- 
performing  before  his  return  a  pilgrimage  to  eyed,  was  confirmed  by  Henry  V.,  the  son  and 
Ix)retto.  In  1817  he  was  made  ecclesiastical  successor  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  possesflion  of 
counsellor  to  the  vicar-general  of  Bamberg,  in  Swabia,  while  Conrad  received  Franconia.  Af- 
1824  canon  of  ^e  chapter  of  Grosswardein,  in  ter  the  deatih  of  Henry,  Conrad  and  Lothairo 
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of  Saxony  appeared  as  oompetiton  for  tbe  im-  fortune.    A  large  part  of  thil  he  expended  in 

Serial  dignity,  and  the  great  power  of  the  Ho-  hoflpitalities  to  the  free  thinkers  of  his  time, 

enstanfen  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  sncceas  whom  he  regularly  entertained  at  his  splendid 

of  the  Saxon.    After  the  death  of  the  latter  tahle,  so  thatGaliani  styled  him  ihe' premier 

(1187),  howeyer,  Conrad,  who  had  waged  a  maiire  d*h6tel  de  la  philosophie.    The  boldest 

long  war  against  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  opinions  and  the  most  irreligions  principles  were 

the  Gaelphs,  ascended  the  throne  of  Germany  here  discussed  without  restraint,  D'Holbaoh 

as  the  third  of  that  name.   His  nephew  Frederic  himself  being  among  the  bitterest  assailants  of 

Barbarossa  became  his  successor  (1152-'90),  Ghristiamty.    He  meanwhile  published  anony- 

who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  YI.  (died  mously  several  atheistic  and  materialist  works. 

1197).    The  son  of  the  latter,  Frederic,  a  child  His  fiSrst,  Le  OkrisUanUtne  dSvoill,  ou  examen 

of  2  years,  was  not  acknowledged  as  successor,  des  prineipes  et  da  effeU  de  la  religion  rMUe^ 

and  Ms  uncle  Hulip,  too,  had  to  struggle  against  appeared  m  1767  under  the  name  of  Boulanger, 

rivals,  and  was  finally  slain  by  Otho  of  Wittels-  who  had  previously  written  his  Antiquite  di-' 

bach  (1208).   But  soon  after  Ihe  young  Frederic  voiUe,    Next  came  L^egprit  du  elerg^  eu  le 

n.  (1212-'50)  rose  in  defence  of  his  rights,  and  Christianisme  primitif  tengS  dee  entrepriseB  et 

waged  a  gallant  struggle  against  his  enemies  in  de$  exe^  de  netprStres  modemea,  which  a  decree 

Grermanv,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where  he  had  in-  of  parliament,  Au^.  18, 1770.  sentenced  to  be 

herited  from  his  mother  Constance  the  Norman  burned  by  the  public  executioner.    The  same 

possessions.    His  son  Conrad  lY.  died  early  in  year  he  published  his  most  celebrated  book,  Le 

Italy  (1254),  where  all  the  remaining  male  in-  eysUme  de  la  nature,  ou  dee  loii  du  mondepky* 

heritors  of  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen  soon  af-  tique  et  moral,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mira- 

ter  perished  in  their  struggle  against  Borne  and  baud,  teeretaire  perpStuel  de  Vaeadhnie  Fran* 

the  house  of  Ai\jou :  iMimfred,  a  son  of  Frede-  gaise;  this  created  such  scandal  that  Voltaire 

ric  n.,  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266 ;  himself  thot^ht  proper  to  refute  it  in  the  arti- 

Conradin,  the  young  son  of  Conrad  lY.,  on  the  de  Dieu  of  his  IHctionnairephilo9ophiquey  while 

scaffold  at  Naples  in  1268 ;  and  Enzia  a  natural  Goethe  declared  that  he  recoiled  from  it  in  ab- 

son  of  Frederic,  «nd  the  sons  of  MiBnfred,  in  horrence  as  from  a  ^^  cadaverous  spectre.'^    It 

prison.    The  possessions  of  ihe  house  were  di-  passed,  however,  through  8  editions  between 

Tided  -  amongvarious  families,  and  now  belong  1817  and  1824,  and  a  new  edition  in  German  was 

to  Baden,  WtLrtemberg,  and   Bavaria.     The  published  in  Leipeic  in  1848.    In  1772  a  short 

principal  work  on  the  history  of  the  family  pamphlet,  Zehonsens^ouidSesnatureUescpposiee 

IS  Haumer's  Oeschiehte  der  Hohemtaufen  wnd  aux  ideee  eumaturelleSj  reproduced  in  a  more 

Uirer  Zeit,  familiar  form  the  principles  he  had  previously 

HOHENZGLLEBN,  a  territory  of  S.  W.  Ger-  advocated ;  and  this  pamphlet,  which  has  been 

many,  since  Dea  7,  1849,  an  administrative  frequently  reprinted  and  largely  circulated  under 

division  of  Prussia,  but  which  previous  to  that  the  title  of  Le  ton  sem  du  euri  Me$lier,  has 

date  formed  two  small  independent  principali-  more  powerfully  than  any  other  publication 

ties  of  the  Germanic  confederation  under  the  contributed  to  diffuse  the  principles  of  infidelity 

names  of  Hohenzollem-Hechingen  and  Hohen-  among  the  middle  classes  in  France.  Le  speUme 

2ollern-Sigmaringen,  Hechingen  and  Sigmaring-  ioeial,  ou  lee  prineipes  natureU  de  la  morale  et 

en  beinff  the  capitals.    The  territory  forms  a  de  la  politiqtie,  npj^earedm  1779,  Bud  La  morale 

long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  surrounded  by  universelle,  ou  lea  devoirs  de  Vhomme  fondie  sur 

Wfirtemberg,  except  on  the  S.  W.,  where  it  is  la  nature,  in  1776.    Most  of  these  works  were, 

bounded  by  Baden ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  as  soon  as  tbey  appeared,  proscribed  by  the 

pop.  65.000.    It  is  watered  by  the  Neckar  and  church  and  the  parliament,  and  were  even  dis- 

some  of  its  affluents,  and  by  the  Danube,  which  claimed  by  philosophers.    D'Holbach  himself  is 

crosses  it.    Its  mountains  belong  to  the  Bauhe  siud  to  have  been  a  much  better  man  than  would 

Alps.   Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  the  man-  be  inferred  firom  his  books ;  he  was  genial,  kind- 

ufaoture  of  wooden  ware  are  the  chief  oc-  hearted,  and  liberal.    He  rendered  a  service  to 

cupations  of  the  inhabitants.      The  Boman  science  and  natural  philosophy  by  translating 

Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion.    The  ter-  some  valuable  German  works.    In  his  literary 

ritory  derives  its  name  from  an  old  mountain  performances  he  had  the  help  of  Lagrange,  the 

castle  near  Hechingen.    This  was  the  original  teacher  of  his  children,  of  Naigeon,  to  whose 

abode  of  the  afterward  princely  house  of  Ho-  hands  he  confided  all  his  works,  and  of  Diderot, 

henzollem.  to  which  the  reiguing  dynasty  in  HOLBEIN,  Haits,  or  Johann,  a  German 

Prussia  belongs.    Count  Thassilo  (800)  is  men-  painter,  bom  in  Augsburg  or  Grdndstadt  in  1495 

tioned  as  the  most  ancient  progenitor  of  this  or  1498,  died  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1654. 

house,  which,  after  various  divisions,  finally  He  was  the  son  of  a  painter  of  the  same  name 

ceded  its  possessions  to  Prussia,  being  unable  to  (Hans  der  dltere)  of  considerable  eminence  dur- 

maintain  its  position  after  the  storm  of  1848-^9.  ing  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and  whUe 

HOLBACH,  Paitl  Hxnbi  Thirt  d\  baron,  a  a  boy  followed  his  father  to  Basel.    He  early 

French  philosopher,  bom  in  Heidelsheim,  in  tne  manifested  great  abOity  in  portraits  and  in  com- 

Palatinate,  in  1728,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1789.  positions  of  an  elevated  religious  character. 

He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  very  young  by  his  About  1626  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with 

father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  considerable  Erasmus,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and  soon 
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after  vMted  England,  where  he  passed  the  re-  which  oommSaBioned  him  to  examine  and  report 
mainder  of  hia  life.  A  letter  from  Erasmus  upon  the  Lutheran  schools  of  Holland.  This 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  mission  led  to  further  travel,  and  he  visited 
introdnoed  him  at  conrt  Henry  YIII.  at  once  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Rome.  Kotwith- 
made  him  court  pidnter,  with  a  liberal  pension,  standing  narrow  resources  and  wretched  health, 
and  thenceforth  Holbein  was  intrusted  with  he  wandered  about  in  whatever  direction  fimcy 
many  commissions,  chiefly  for  portraits,  both  or  passing  inflnences  suggested.  Betuming  at 
from  the  king  and  the  principal  personages  of  length  to  Oopenhagen,  he  resumed  the  teaching 
the  kingdom.  He  is  distingaished  as  a  historical  of  French  and  other  languages;  and  in  1718 
painter,  portrait  painter,  and  engraver  on  wood,  he  was  appointed  professor  in  tiiie  university. 
The  painting  in  the  Dresden  gallery,  represent-  first  of  metaphysics,  but  ultimately  o£  rhetoric 
ing  the  Virgin  as  queen  of  heaven,  with  the  child  (1720).  He  now  wrote  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
in  her  arms,  and  the  family  of  the  burgomaster  called  Feder  Paan^  a  national  satire,  in  imi- 
Jacob  Mejrer  of  Basel  kneeling  before  her,  is  a.  tation  of  the  style  of  Hudibras,  which  passed 
noble  spedmen  of  his  style.  In  the  library  at  through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  a  year 
Basel  is  also  a  fine  series  of  the  "Pasnon  of  and  a  half.  Other  satirical  pieces  followed  im- 
Ghrist"  on  ]>anels.  His  portraits  of  Henry  mediately,  which  were  also  successful,  but  which 
YIIL  and  four  of  his  queens,  Edward  YI.,  Sir  created  for  their  author  many  enemies.  He 
Thomas  More  and  his  fSemuly,  the  duke  of  Nor-  gave  his  attention  next  to  a  work  upon  the 
folk  and  his  sons,  Surrey  the  poet,  Oromwell.  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  of  Denmark 
Pembroke,  and  Somerset,  are  noted  works ;  ana  and  Norway.  Toward  the  dose  of  1722,  King 
so  fully  was  he  occupied  while  in  England  in  Frederic  lY.  undertook  to  found  a  national 
painting  portraits  of  eminent  public  charaotera,  theatre.  Previously  there  had  been  in  Copen- 
that  he  was  compelled  in  a  measure  to  abandon  hagen  no  other  dramatic  representations  than 
historical  painting.  Of  his  skill  in  executing  those  of  a  troupe  of  French  players  who  enioy- 
large  portrait  pieces  commemorating  important  ed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  comedies, 
public  events  two  admirable  specimens  are  pre-  ballets,  and  puppet  shows,  or  of  occasional 
served,  the  one  representing  Henry  YUL  giving  strolling  compames  who  gave  representations 
A  charter  to  the  company  of  barber-surgeons,  of  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The  king  sent 
now  in  surgeons*  hall,  London,  and  the  other,  for  a  fleunous  French  actor,  named  Montaigu,  to 
Edward  YL  giving  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London  teach  the  national  players  the  art  of  dediamar 
the  charter  for  the  foundation  of  firidewellhos'  tion.  The  first  representation  was  given  in 
pitaL  His  pictures  formerly  in  the  royal  col-  1722.  Holberg  now  first  conceived  the  plan  of 
lection  have  been  widely  diroersed;  but  soon  a  comedy;  and  in  a  few  weeks  his  '^Political 
after  the  accession  of  George  IL  a  noble  oollec-  Tinman'*  was  produced.  He  was  thus  the  true 
tion  of  orij^nal  drawings  by  him  was  discovered  founder  of  the  Danish  theatre,  and  the  king- 
in  the  palace  at  Kensington.  As  a  colorist  he  dom  rang  with  his  name.  The  first  comedy 
•posBessed  extraordinary  merit,  and  his  heads  was  received  with  unboufided  applause;  and 
are  distinguished  by  free  and  spirited  design,  at  very  short  intervals  14  other  pieces  were 
by  their  surprising  raief,  and  their  fulness  and  oompcised  and  played  with  increasmg  success, 
force  of  expression.  He  painted  in  oils  and  His  patron  Frederic  was  succeeded  in  1780  by 
distemper,  and  excelled  in  miniatures.  As  an  King  Ghristian  YL,  a  ^prince  whose  excessive 
engraver  Holbein  is  chiefiy  known  by  the  oele-  reli^ns  zeal  led  mm  to  forbid  theatrical  en* 
brited  *'  Dance  of  Death,"  a  series  of  58  wood-  tertainments ;  but  there  had  been  time  enough 
outs  ensraved  from  hia  own  designs,  although  for  Holberff^s  "  Sleeper  Awakened/'  *^  John  of 
it  is  seldom  found  with  above  46,  in  which  a  ter-  France,''  "Lying-in  Ohamber,"  "  False  Sawuit," 
rible  subiect  is  treated  with  a  bitter,  ironical  hu-  and  others,  all  pictures  in  caricature  of  the  man- 
mor,  and  fiintastio  extravagance.  This  series  has  ners  of  the  Danish  middle  classes,  to  be  stamped 
been  frequently  engraved,  and  the  prints  of  Wen-  indelibly  upon  the  public  mind.  With  a  well 
ael  Hollar  are  particularly  fine.  It  is  mentioned  filled  purse,  and  a  reputation  by  no  means  con- 
of  him  that  he  used  the  left  hand  in  painting.  fined  to  Denmark,  he  set  out  anew  upon  foreign 
HOLBERQ,  LiTDTio,  baron,  a  Danish  drama-  traveL  Betuming  to  Oopenhagen,  he  wrote 
list  and  historian,  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway,  a  satirical  romance  in  Latin  (1741)  called  the 
Nov.  6, 1684,  died  m  Oopenhagen,  Jan.  28, 1754.  *' Subterranean  Travels  of  Nicholas  E^m,"  which 
He  lost  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  was  placed  was  translated  into  many  languages  immediately 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Munthe,  his  rela-  after  its  appearance ;  and  a  history  of  Denmark, 
tive,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  to  the  college  which  is  valued  equally  with  his  epistles,  fables, 
of  Berj^n,  whence  at  the  age  of  18  he  went  to  and  epigrams,  and  omy  less  than  his  dramas, 
the  university  of  Oopenhagen.  He  studied  the-  Ohristian  Y.  died  in  1746,  and  his  successor 
ology  and  languages,  and,  having  passed  his  Frederic  Y.  lost  no  time  in  restoring  the  the- 
examination  in  1705,  visited  Amsterdam,  and  atre,  and  after  a  long  e^ence  Holberg  saw  his 
taught  for  a  while  in  Ohristiansand,  he  went  to  comedies  aoain  ddighting  the  audience.  He 
Oxford  to  study  philosophy.  Fifteen  months  af-  was  rewarded  by  the  new  king  with  a  patent 
terward  he  had  returned  to  Oopenhagen,  where,  of  nobility,  and  lived  until  1754,  the  delight  of 
through  some  historical  essays,  he  became  con-  his  countrymen.  He  had  never  married,  and 
neoted  witli  the  muTersity,  the  directors  of  bequeathed  his  property  chiefly  to  an  academy 
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which  had  been  fonnded-at  8or6e  by  Ohrktaan  maker  by  trade,  who,  having  served  some  time 

lY.  for  the  edncation  of  yoimg  noblemen.    He  as  a  groom,  owned  several  horses,  and  added 

gave  16,000  crowns  as  a  nmdto  portion  a  nun-  to  his  income  by  letting  them.    His  mother 

ber  of  Danish  yonng  women.    As  a  dramatic  dealt  in  greens  and  oysters.   He  passed  his  early 

writer  Holberg  evinced  great  comic  originality,  life  in  London  and  in  Berkshire,  following  the 

His  wit  was  animated  and  refined,  inventive  and  same  occupations  pnrsaed  by  his  father.    He 

sabtie.     The  "False  Savant,''  a  satire  npon  wasaffcerwardintheserviceof  a  trainer  of  raoe 

pedantry,  is  considered  one  of  his  most  admirar  horses  at  Newmarket,  then  a  sdioolmaster,  and 

ble  works.   There  is  discoverable  in  all  his  per-  then  an  actor,  picking  up  in  these  varied  modes 

formances  a  moral  purpose  which  even  his  wild-  of  life  considerable  knowledge  and  a  kind  of 

est  extravagances  do  not  conceal.    His  delicate  edncation,  including  some  acquaintance  with  the 

health  rendered  him  occasionally  hvpoohon-  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages.     He 

driacal.   His  manners  and  habits  were  uiose  of  a  had  but  moderate  success  as  an  actor  in  Lre- 

methodical  and  reflecting  man;  and  he  preferred  land  and  in  England,  and  soon  abandoned  tiie 

the  society  of  women  to  that  of  his  own  sex,  on  stage  for  the  profession  of  a  dramatic  author, 

the  score  of  greater  honesty  and  originality  in  writing  some  original  plays  and  some  transla* 

conversation.  His  *^  Thoughts  on  the  Irue  Cause  tionsfrom  the  French.    The  most  popular  of 

of  the  Greatness  of  Home,"  and  "Moral  Be-  his  dramatic  compositions  is  the  "Itoad  to 

flections,''  are  much  extolled.    A  collection  of  Ruin"  (1792),  which  still  keeps  its  place  upon 

his  works  in  27  vols,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  the  stage.    In  1789  he  lost  his  son,  and  in  the 

1826.    He  left  an  "  Introduction  to  Universal  following  year  his  third  wife.    At  the  time  of 

History"  in  Latin,  translated  into  English  by  the  French  revolution  he  was  a  zealous  advo- 

Gregory  Sbarpe,  LL.D.  (8vo.,  London,  1755),  cate  of  the  popular  cause,  incurring  the  sujspi- 

and  his  autobiography,  an  EngU^  translation  of  dons  of  government  as  a  member  of  the  society 

which  ^so  appeared  in  London  in  1880.    A  for  constitutional  information,  and  with  Home 

Holberg  association  was  established  in  Copen-  Tooke^  Hardy,  The^wall,  and  others,  was  in 

hagen  in  1842,  under  whose  auspices  a  critical  1794  mdicted  for  high  treason.    Some  of  the 

edition  of  his  comedies  was  prepared  by  Lieben-  accused  were  acquitted,  and  Holcroft  was  dis- 

bera  (Copenhagen,  1843-'7).  charged  with  others,  without  being  brought  to 

HOLBROOSl,  John  Edwabds,  M.D.,  an  trial.  He  wrote  some  80  plays  and  4  novels : 
American  naturalist,  bom  in  Beaufort,  8.  C,  in  "Alwvn"  (1780),  "Anna  St  Ives"  (1792), 
1795.  He  early  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mas-  ''Hugh  Trevor"  (1794),  and  '^  Bryan  Perdue" 
sachusetts,  was  graduated  at  Brown  university  (1805).  He  published  translations  of  Lavater's 
in  1815.  received  his  medical  diploma  from  the  '^  Physiognomy,"  and  the  works  of  Frederic  the 
university  of  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  went  Great ;  and  "  Travels  in  France  and  Germany"  (^ 
abroad  to  continue  his  professional  studies  in  vols.  4 to.,  1806).  He  was  the  first  who  intro-^ 
London  and  Edinbur^.  He  spent  two  years  in  duced  the  modern  melodrama  upon  the  Britisb 
Italy,  Germany,  an<f  Paris,  where  he  resided  in  stage.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the  fine  arts, 
the  jardin  de$  plantes^  of  which  he  is  an  lUve,  and  attempted  to  write  an  opera.  His'' Memoirs," 
He  returned  to  South  Carolina,  established  him-  written  by  himself  and  edited  by  Hazlitt,  were 
self  in  Charleston  in  1822,  and  in  1824  was  published  in  ^  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1816). 
chosen  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  col-  HOLDER.  The  law  mercQiant,  which  is  now 
lege  of  South  Carolina,  a  chair  which  he  still  a  part  of  tiie  common  law  of  the  country,  give^ 
occupies.  His  most  important  work  is  the  to  the  Ixmajflds  holder  of  negotiable  paper  cer-» 
"  American  Herpetology,  or  a  Description  of  tain  important  rights,  and  imposes  upon  him 
Beptties  inhabiting  the  United  States"  (5  vols.,  certain  duties ;  and  it  has  rales  by  which  it  de- 
Philadelphia,  1842).  The  difficulties  in  the  termines  who  is  such  a  holder  as  to  be  entitied 
I>reparation  of  the  work  were  increased  by  the  to  those  rights.  In  general,  it  maybe  said,  that 
ack  of  museums  in  this  country  for  the  compari-  he  is  one  who  has  lawful  possession  of  the  pa* 
son  of  specimeYis,  and  of  libraries  for  reference,  per,  with  a  right  to  demand  payment  from  any 
Yet  tne  "  Herpetology"  of  Dr.  Holbrook  is  the  persons  bound  to  pay  the  note,  and  with  an  oh- 
foundation  of  that  branch  of  natural  history  in  ligation  of  giving  the  notices  to  which  the  per- 
America.  His  descriptions  are  remarkable  for  sons  bound  to  pay  are  entitied.  (See  Nsoo- 
deamess  and  precision,  and  the  figures  of  the  tiable  Papeb.) 

animals  are  correct  and  finely  colored,  being  all,  HOLDICH,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American  der- 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  drawn  from  living  gjman  and  author,  born  in  Thorney  Fen,  Cam- 
specimens.  He  began  a  work  on  ^^  Southern  bridgeshire,  England,  about  1800.  His  father 
Ichthyologv,"  which  was  discontinued  after  two  was  a  scientific  farmer  and  during  the  latter 
numbers,  the  field  being  too  extensive  for  his  part  of  his  life  was  eoitor  of  the  "  Farmer's 
survey,  as  he  made  all  his  drawings  from  life.  Journal  and  Agricultural  Advertiser."  Being 
He  has  since  been  emploved  on  the  ^^  Ichthyol-  partial  to  the  United  States,  where  he  spent 
ogy  of  South  Carolina''  (Charleston,  1854  e^  several  years  of  his  early  life,  he  sent  his  son  Jo« 
i^sQy  10  numbers  of  which  have  appeared.  seph  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  fin- 

HOLCROFT,  Thomas,  an  English  novelist  ishing  his  education  and  studying  law.     The 

and  dramatist,  bom  in  London,  Dec.  10, 1746,  son  was,  however,  led  to  devote  his  attention  to 

died  March  28, 1809.    His  father  was  a  shoe-  theology,  and  in  1822  was  admitted  into  tho 
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Philadelphia  oonferenoe  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  at  the  head  of  60,000  horse,  took  the  city  of 
oopal  chnroh.  In  1886  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng-  Mnttra  and  advanoed  upon  Delhi.  Here,  how- 
land.  In  1885  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  ever,  he  was  routed  by  Lord  Lake  and  pursued 
science  and  bellea-lettres  in  tne  Weslejan  uni-  to  Furruckabad,  where  he  was  again  defeated, 
versitj  at  Ifiddletown,  Oonn.,  where  he  remain-  In  1805  he  entered  the  Puojaub  with  a  fredi 
ed  until  1849,  when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  army,  closely  followed  by  Lord  Lake,  and  in 
secretaries  of  the  American  Bible  society,  which  December  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
office  he  still  holds.  In  connection  with  his  at  Umritsir,  by  which  he  retained  nearly  all  his 
duties  as  secretary  he  edits  the  ''  Bible  Society  possessions,  fie  murdered  Xasi  Row,  the  legit- 
Becord,"  a  montUy  publication.  He  is  the  an-  imate  son  of  Tookijee  Holkar,  and  Eundi  Row. 
thor  of  ^' Bible  Questions,^*  "A  Bible  History/'  the  child  of  another  legitimate  son,  and  died 
''Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  H.  Hurd,"  and  insane  in  1811.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
the  "Life  of  Wilbur  flsk,  D.D.,"  president  of  mistress  Toolsee  Bve,  acting  as  regent  for  Mul- 
the  Wesleyan  university.  '  bar  Row  Holkar,  the  natural  son  of  Jeswunt  by 

HOLINSHED,  Holhtoshed,  or  Holltnbhed,  another  woman.    The  regent  was  assassinated 

Raphael,  an  English  chronicler,  bom  in  the  in  1817,  and  young  Mulhar  was  seized  by  the 

first  half  of  l^e  16th  century,  died  about  1580.  army,  who  began  nostilities  with  the  British 

He  probably  received  a  university  education,  under  his  ostensible  command.    A  treaty  was 

and  is  supposed  to  have  taken  orders,  although  concluded,  however,  Jan.  18,  1818,  soon  after 

the  latter  point  is  doubtful.    Little  else  is  known  a  decisive  battle  at  Mahidpoor,  by  which  the 

of  his  fife.    The  *'  Ohronides  of  England,  Scot-  Mahrattas  ceded  a  large  part  of  Uieir  posse&- 

land,  and  Ireland  "  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1577),  sions,  and  retained  the  rest  under  British  pro- 

with  which  his  name  is  connected,  although  the  tection.    Mulhar  Row  died  in  1888,  and  was 

whole  work  was  not  written  by  him,  is  a  mon-  succeeded  by  a  distant  relative,  Martund  Row 

ument  of  his  industry  and  leamin  j;.   Holinshed's  Holkar,  who  was  dethroned  to  make  room  for 

share  of  it  comprises  the  histories  of  England  Hnrree  Row  Holkar,  an  imbecile  prince  who 

and  Scotland,  the  latter  b^ng  for  the  most  part  left  his  sovereignly  to  an  adopted  son,  Eumdee 

a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Bo^thius.  Row  Holkar.    The  last  died  soon  afterward 

The  other  portions  were  done  by  Stow,  Hani-  without  heirs,  and  the  East  India  company 

son,  Hooker,  and  others.    The  2d  edition  con-  thereupon  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  as 

taining  matter  added  by  Thynne,  which  was  his  successor  the  young  Mulkeipee  Row  Hol- 

offennve  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  means  were  taken  kar,  with  the  stipulation  that  mheritance  by 

to  suppress  certain  sheets  in  that  edition,  which  adoption  should  no  longer  be  recognized.    Dur- 

were  restored  in  that  of  1807.    The  value  of  ing  iiis  minority  the  r^ah  was  educated  under 

the  materials  which  it  embodies  renders  the  the  auspices  of  the  British  government,  and 

work  indispensable  to  the  student  of  early  Eng-  diq)layed  remarkable  ability.    He  assumed  the 

lish  annals.  reins  ofgovemment  on  coming  of  age  in  Feb. 

HOLKAR,  the  name  of  a  powerfal  Mahratta  1852.  When  the  mutiny  broke  out  in  1857  he 
family  which  now  holds  the  territory  of  Indore  hastened  to  take  the  field  for  the  British,  but 
in  Hindostan.  Mulhar  Row  Holkar,  the  first  of  his  troops  deserted  him  and  held  him  virtually 
the  name  in  history,  bom  in  1693,  abandoned  a  prisoner  for  some  days  in  his  own  palace, 
the  life  of  a  shepherd  in  the  Deccan  to  become  HOLLAND,  Kinodom  of.  See  Nxthxblakd& 
a  soldier,  and,  distinguishing  himself  in  battle  HOLLAND,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
against  tne  nizam-ul-mulk,  was  taken  into  the  the  Netlierlands,  divided  into  North  Holland 
service  of  the  peishwa,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  and  South  HolLmd,  and  lying  between  lat.  61^  40' 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Mahratta  and  58''  10'  N.,  and  long.  S""  56'  and  5"  80'  E. ; 
leaders.  The  peishwa  made  him  large  grants  area,  2,094  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858. 1,166,774.  It 
of  territory,  and  in  1788  gave  him  the  town  and  has  a  low  flat  surface,  m  many  places  below  the 
district  of  Indore.  He  was  one  of  the  Mahratta  level  of  the  sea,  and  protected  from  inunda- 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  with  flie  tion  by  enormous  dikes.  The  soil  is  marshy^ 
AQ^hans,  in  1761.  He  died  in  1766,  and  was  and  better  adapted  to  pasturage  than  to  cm- 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  who  died  insane  after  tivation.  Tillage,  however,  is  conducted  with 
a  few  months,  leaving  the  sovereignty  to  his  ffreat  care  and  patience.  An  excellent  kind  of 
mother  Alia  Baee.  After  the  death,  in  1797,  flax,  barley,  oats,  orchard  fruits,  and  garden 
of  one  Tookijee  Holkar,  to  whom  she  had  com-  vegetables,  are  the  principal  crops.  Dairy  farm- 
mitted  the  command  of  her  forces,  Jeswunt  ing  and  the  rdsing  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  car- 
Row  Holkar,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Tooki\}ee,  got  ried  on  very  extensively.  Thepolden^  or  lands 
possession  of  Indore,  but  was  defeated  and  ex-  which  have  been  recovered  from  the  sea  or 
polled  by  the  Sindia  family,  another  branch  of  lakes  bv  draining,  are  among  the  most  re- 
the  Mahrattas.  Employing  European  officers  mafkable  features  of  the  country.  Those  of 
to  discipline  his  army,  he  was  able  in  1802  to  Beemster  and  Haarlem  are  the  largest.  Tim- 
recover  his  possessions ;  but  taking  advantage  ber  is  scarce  throushout  the  province. — North 
of  a  season  of  prosperi^  to  indulge  in  an  enor-  Holland  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Zuyder 
mous  system  of  plunder,  he  drew  down  the  Zee,  8.  E.  by  Utrecht,  8.  by  South  Holland, 
vengeance  of  the  British.  He  defeated  the  first  and  W.  by  the  North  sea;  area,  928  sq.  m.: 
detachment  sent  against  him,  and  in  Aug.  1804,  pop.  in  1858,  544,769.    It  comprises  several 
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islands  in  fbe  Znyder  Zee  and  at  itft  entrance,  star,  with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  in 
one  of  which,. Texd,  is  18  m.  long  hy  5  hroad.  Italv  which  indaced  her  hnsband,  Sir  Godfrey 
The  riyer  Y.  on  which  Amsterdam  is  built,  ex-  Webster,  to  procure  a  divorce.  On  this  occa- 
tends  into  the  territory  from  the  Zuyder  Zee,  sion  he  took  by  royal  license  the  surname  of 
and  reaches  almost  to  the  North  sea.  The  Hel-  Yassall,  which  was  that  of  his  wife's  family,  in 
der  ship  canal  connects  this  inlet  with  the  strait  Uen  of  his  patronymic  of  Fox ;  but  his  children 
that  separates  Texel  from  the  mainland ;  it  is  120  have  retained  the  latter  name.  In  1798  he  made 
feet  wide,  26  feet  deep,  and  50  m.  long.  The-  his  first  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  thence- 
principal  rivers  are  the  Amstel,Yecht,  and  Zaan.  forth  was  a  frequent  participator  in  debates, 
and  the  chief  towns,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  ana  being  to  the  dose  of  his  life  a  steady  and  con- 
Aikmaar. — South  Holland  is  bounded  Is.  bv  sistentwhig.  Between  1802  and  1806  he  made 
North  Holland,  E.  by  Utrecht  and  Gelderland,  another  long  visit  to  8pain,  and  in  1806  he  was 
8.  by  the  Mouse,  separating  it  from  North  Bra-  appointed  joint  commissioner  with  Lord  Auck* 
bant,  W,  and  N.  W.  by  the  North  sea;  area,  land  to  arrange  with  Ifessrs.  Monroe  and  Pink- 
1,166  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  621,986.  Its  S.  part  ney,  the  American  commissioners,  the  matters 
is  cut  up  into  several  islands  by  the  mouths  ofcontroversybetween  England  and  the  United 
through  which  the  Mouse  finds  its  way  to  the  States.  In  October  of  that  year  he  entered  the 
eea.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Old  Rhine,  the  cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal,  a  position  in  which 
Yssel,  and  the  Lech.  The  Hague,  Botterdam,  he  was  succeeded  in  March,  1807,  by  the  earl  of 
Leyden,  Delft,  Dort^  and  Briel,  are  the  most  im-  Westmoreland,  who  came  in  with  the  duke  of 
portant  towns.  Portland.    In  the  long  interval  of  tory  ascend* 

HOLLAND,  Enwnf  Gutfobd,  an  American  ency  Holland  remained  out  of  ofiloe,  but  upon  the 
poet  and  essayist,  bom  in  Charleston,  8.  0.,  accession  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1880  he  again 
about  1793,  died  8ept  11, 1824.  He  was  edn-  entered  the  cabinet  as  chiuiicellor  of  the  duchy  of 
cated  for  the  bar,  but  preferred  a  literary  career,  Lancaster,  which  office  he  retained  almost  un- 
published a  volume  of  poems  in  1818,  alkerward  interruptedly  until  his  death.  In  1806  he  pub- 
edited  a  newspaper,  the  Charleston  **  Times,''  lished  ^^  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
and  wrote  for  magazines,  and  in  1818  drama-  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio,"  of  which  a  §d 
tized  the  "Corsair"  of  Lord  Byron.  As  a  edition  was  issued  inl8l7,  containing  in  addition 
pamphleteer  and  controversialist  he  became  a  a  notice  of  Guillen  de  Castro  and  other  matter, 
sort  of  local  terror,  and  sustained  a  sharp  con-  This  work,  the  fruit  of  its  author's  visits  to 
troverqr  with  Bishop  England.  He  was  asso-  Spain,  without  aiming  at  profoundness,  treats 
ciated  with  William  Crafts  and  Henry  J.  Far-  the  subiect  in  a  genial  ana  appreciative  man- 
mer  in  editing  the  '^  Onmium  Botherum,"  in-  ner,  and  is  commended  by  Mr.  Ticknor  and 
tended  to  satirize  the  ''Omnium  Gatherum,"  other  authorities  on  Spanish  literature.  It  was 
edited  by  Thomas  Bee.  followed  in  1807  by  '^  Three  Comedies  from  the 

HOLLAND,  Sib  Henrt,  an  English  physi-  Spanish,"  and  in  1808  he  edited,  with  a  long 
clan,  bom  in  Knutsford,  Cheshire,  Oct  27, 1788.  preface,  Mr.  Fox's  fragment  entitled  '^  A  His- 
He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Edin-  tory  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Beign  of  James 
burgh  in  1811,  shortly  after  which  he  made  a  II."  Since  his  death  have  appeared  his  ^^  For- 
tour  through  Greece  and  the  Ionian  isles,  of  eign  Beminiscences"  (8vo.,  London,  1850;  new 
whioh  he  published  an  account  in  1816.  Upon  ed.  1851),  a  work  full  of  gossip  and  scandalous 
his  return  to  England  he  established  himself  in  anecdotes ;  and  the  first  two  volumes  of  *'  Me- 
London.  In  1852  he  became  physidan  in  or-  moirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time,  by 
dinary  to  the  queen,  and  in  1853  was  made  a  Henry,  Lord  Holland  "  (London,  1854,  edited  by 
baronet.  He  is  the  author  of  several  medical  his  son),  which  is  of  a  character  inferior  to 
treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  that  of  his  earlier  works.  A  publication  en* 
'^Medical  Notes  and  Keflections,"  which  has  titled  the  "Opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  as  re- 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States.  In  1884  corded  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords 
he  was  married,  for  the  2d  time,  to  Saba,  daugh-  from  1797  to  1841,"  appeared  in  London  soon 
ter  of  Sydney  Smith.  after  his  death,  aflfbrding  a  complete  view  of  his 

HOLLAND,  HbnbtBiohard  Yassali.,  baron,  public  career.    He  had  projected  a  life  of  his 

an  English  statesman  and  author,  born  at  Win-  nnde,  but  never  advanced  beyond  the  coUeo- 

terslow  house,  Wilts,  Nov.  21,  1778,  died  at  tion  of  a  few  notes  and  materials,  which  are  in- 

Holland  house,  Kensington,  Oct  22, 1840.    He  eluded  in  Lord  John  Bussell's  *^  Memoirs  and 

was  the  son  of  Stephen  Fox,  2d  Lord  Holland,  Gorrespondence  of  Charles  James  Fox."    Lord 

and  nephew  of  Gharles  James  Fox.    He  sue-  Holland  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life 

eeeded  to  his  father's  title  when  a  little  more  for  his  courtly  grace  of  manner,  genial  humor, 

than  4  year  old,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  and  amiability ;  and  Holland  house,  his  subur- 

subsequently  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  gradu-  ban  residence,  a  building  having  many  inter- 

ated  in  1792.    In  1793  he  travelled  extensively  esting  historical  associations,  and  stored  with 

over  Spain,  making  himself  fkmiliar  with  the  much  that  was  rare  and  beautiful  in  art  or  lit- 

language  and  literature  of  the  country,  and  erature,  was  for  nearly  50  years  the  resort  of 

subsequently  visited  other  portions  of  the  con-  eminent  personages,  and  the  scene  of  elegant 

tinent.  He  returned  to  England  in  1796,  and  was  hospitality.  Although  in  mental  calibre  inferior 

married  in  the  succeeding  year  to  Lady  Web-  to  Charles  James  Fox,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong 
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fuoSAy  resemblanoe,  he  was  aa  efibetiTe  speak-  in  liLiuaime  in  1801,  bas  written  eztensiTebr  on 

er,  and.  aooording  to  Macanlay,  waa  more  dia-  the  natural  sdencee.    His  prindpal  work,  .fihMJ^ 

tingaiued  in  delate  than  any  peer  of  his  tbno  de  la  natwre  (1848 ;  new  ed.  1858X  reoeiyed  a 

who  had  never  sat  in  the  house  of  oommona.  prize  of  1,500  franoa  from  the  society  of  Ohiis- 

HOLLANDjJosiahGhjixbt,  M.D.,anAm6r-  tian  morals.    In  his  work  De  Vkmm$  et  de$ 

loan  author  and  joomalist,  bom  in  Belchertown,  raicm  AtimafiMV  (1868)  he  endearored  to  recon- 

llass;,  July  24, 1819.    HaTing  practised  medi-  die  the  doTelopmentsof  sdenoe  with  the  Scrip- 

oine  for  a  short  time,  and  afterward  edited  a  tures.    He  has  also  prepared  manuals  rehiting 

literary  journal  for  a  few  months,  he  passed  a  to  general  and  oomparatiTe  anatomy,  and  other 

year  in  v  icksburg.  Miss.,  as  superintendent  of  scientific  works. 

Its  public  schools.    In  May,  1849,  he  became  as-  HOLLET,  Hobjlob,  LLJ).,  an  American  der- 

soaate  editor  of  the  ^'Spnngfidd  Republican,"  (^mau,  president  of  Transylyania  uniTcrsity, 

Mass.,  with  which  he  is  stul  connected.     He  Ky..  bom  in  Salisbury,  Oonn.,  Feb.  13,  1781. 

has  published :  *^  History  of  Western  Massa-  dM  at  sea,  July  81, 1827.    He  was  graduated 

chusett^'  (2  Tols.  12mo.,  Bpringfiekl,  1866);  at  Yale»  college  in  1808,  in  1805  was  ordained 

^The  Bay  Path,"  a  novel  (iMew  lor)^  1867);  as  minister  oyer  a  parish  in  Fairfield,  and  in 

"Timothy  TitoomVs  Letters  to  the  Toung'^  1809  became  mloister  of  the  HcUis  street  church 

(ETew  York,  1868) ;  ^'Bitter-Bweet,"  a  dramatic  in  Boston.    In  1818  he  accepted  an  inyitatbn 

poem  (New  York,  1868);  and  '*  Gold  Foil  ham*  to  the  presidency  of  Transylyania  unlTefsity, 

mered  from  Popular  ProTcrbs"  (New  York,  where  he  contin^  till  1827,  when  he  redgned 

1869).    He  has  contributed  to  various  maga*  his  office,  with  a  view  to  takincj  charge  of  a 

sines,  and  is  Imown  ss  a  public  lecturer.  seminary  to  be  opened  in  Louisiana ;  but  he 

HOLLAND,  Sm  Naxhahiel  Dakox,  an  Eng-  was  attacked  by  nokness  in  New  Orleans  in  the 

lish  artist,  bom  in  London  in  1784,  died  hi  summer  (tf  the  same  year,  and  died  ci  ydlow 

Winchester  in  1811.    He  was  the  son  of  Qeorge  fever  on  his  passage  to  New  York.    When  first 

Dance,  the  architect  of  the  mansion  house  in  settled  in  Oonneodcnt  he  was  a  Cfadvinist,  bot 

London,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  painting,  became  a  Unitarian.    His  memoirs  were  pnb* 

passing  8  or  9  years  in  Italy  in  tiie  study  of  his  lished  by  his  widow. 

art    On  his  return  to  England  he  distinguished  H0LLIDAY8BUR0,  a  post  borough  of  oen- 

himself  as  a  painter  of  portraits,  of  which  that  tral  Pennsylvania,  capital  of  Blair  co.,  on  Bea- 

of  Garrick  as  Richard  IIL  affords  a  good  exam-  ver  Dam  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Juniata,  248 

pie,  and  also^of  history  and  landscape.    By  his  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  186<^ 

captivating  figure  and  address  he  waa  enabled  2.480.    It  is  a  terminus  of  the  £.  division  oi 

to  secuiC  thehand  of  Mrs.  Dummer,  a  wealthy  toe  main  line  of  the  state  canal,  and  also  of  the 

Yoikshire  heuress.  after  which  he  relinquished  Alleghany  Portage  raihroad,  which  here  crosses 

painting  as  a  proiession,  assumed  the  name  of  the  mountain.    The  cars  were  formeriy  drawn 

Holland  was  made  a  baronet,  and  entered  par-  up  to  the  summit  <m  the  E.  side  over  6  iudined 

liament     He  did  not  altogether  abandon  his  planes,  with  an  aggregate  vertical  alUtode  of 

art,  but  exhibited  occasiona&y  as  an  amateur.  1,400  feet  in  a  distance  of  10  m.    The  descent 

MOIJjAB,  Wbrzbl,  a  Bohemian  engraver,  on  the  W.  side,  also  broken  by  inclined  planes, 

born  in  Prague  in  1007,  died  in  London,  March  is  1,161  feet  in  26^  m.    A  branch  railroad  8  m. 

28, 1677.    At  18  years  of  age  he  produced  his  long  now  connects  the  town  with  the  Pennsyl« 

plates  of  the  ^^  Virgin  and  Child''  and  the  vania  central  railroad.     The  town  is  situated 

^^Eooe  Homo."    In  1686  he  attracted  the  at-  near  the  base  of  the  ADeshany  mountain,  and 

tention  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  the  British  am-  has  8  or  9  ohurchesy  several  founderiea  machine 

baasador  to  the  German  emperor,  who  took  him  shopsw  flouring  mills,  newspaper  oflioes,  and 

in  his  suite  to  England.    He  now  practised  his  schools.    It  is  the  centre  A  a  large  trade  W 

art  with  great  reputation  and  success,  and  ex-  railroad  and  canal,  having  most  of  the  forwaid- 

ecnted  portraits  of  tiie  royal  family  and  of  the  ing  business  of  a  rich  surrounding  country 

earl  of  Arundel,  beside  views  of  places,  and  a  abounding  in  agricultural  and  mineral  resources. 

set  of  28  i^atM,  entitled  Ornatm  Muliebrik  Theironof  the  Juniata  recion  and  large  quanti- 

AnfflieanuSy  representing  the  dresses  of  £nglish  ties  of  anthracite  coal  and  grain  are  exported 

women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  ftill  through  this  tovm.    HoUidaysburg  was  inoor- 

length  figures.    Under  the  commonwealth  he  porated  in  1886.  Qay^(»rt  on  the  opposite  bank 

joined  the  earl  of  Arundel  in  Antwerp,  where  of  the  river,  with  which  it  ia  connected,  is  a 

he  passed  several  years.    During  this  period  he  borou^  of  1,000  inhabitants, 

engraved   Holbein's   *^  Dance  of  Death",  and  HOLLIS,  Thoxas,  a  benefactor  of  Harvard 

other  works  of  the  old  masters.    He  returned  to  college,  bom  in  England  in  1669,  died  in  Lon* 

England  in  1662,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  don  in  1781.    He  was  for  many  years  a  sue- 

life  he  became  reduced  to  great  indigence.    His  cessM  merchant  in  London,  and  a  bequest 

prints,  amounting  to  nearly  2,400,  many  of  made  to  Harvard  oollege  in  lus  uncle's  wifl,  of 

which  were  of  smaU  nxe  executed  finr  the  book*  which  he  was  trustee,  first  attracted  his  atten- 

sdlers,  who  paid  him  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  tion  to  that  institution.    Havixigmade  two  con- 

an  hour,  are  now  highly  esteemed  for  their  deU-  siderable  donations,  he  gave  directions  in  1721 

cate,  firm,  and  spirited  execution.  for  the  employment  of  3ie  frmd,  by  which  the 

HOLLAED,  HXHBi,  a  Swiss  physioian,  bom  HolliB  professoiship  of  divinity  was  constituted. 
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&e  was  himself  a  Baptist,  and  the  candidate  for  grafted  by  the  cleft  process,  "whereby  all  the 
the  professorship  was  reonired  to  be  of  "  sonnd  beantifnl  or  peculiar  yarieties  can  be  perpetn* 
or  ortiiodoz  principles.*'  In  1727  he  established  ated.  The  American  hoUy  (/.  opoMy  Aiton)  so 
also  a  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philos-  nearly  resembles  the  European  type,  that  it  has 
ophy,  and  the  net  produce  of  his  donations  been  supposed  identical  with  or  at  least  only  a 
amounted  at  that  time  to  £4,900.  He  also  gave  variety  of  it.  It  differs  from  the  European 
books  for  the  library,  and  secured  from  a  friend  chiefly  in  its  foliage  being  less  glossy,  its  berries 
a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  types  for  printing. —  less  bright,  and  its  nutlets  less  yeiny.  It  is  an 
His  nephew,  Thomas  HoUis,  also  gave  money,  evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  20 
books,  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  left  a  to  40  feet.  It  ranges  from  Canada  to  Oarolina, 
son,  the  8d  Thomas  Hollis  (died  in  1774),  an  and  may  be  used  and  propagated  in  the  same 
antiquary  and  virtuoso,  whose  donations  to  the  manner  as  the  conunon  holly.  The  yaupon  (/. 
ooUeffe  amounted  to  nearly  £2,000.  Oamne^  Linn.)  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  al- 
HOLLY  (ilex,  Linn.),  a  plant  of  the  natural  temate,  perennial,  glabrous,  shining,  coriaceous 
order  aquifoHaeeof^  which  embraces  many  spe-  leaves,  and  globose,  scarlet,  4-ceUed  berries, 
cies  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  small,  aziUary,  4  to  growing  abundantly  near  the  ocean  in  the  loose 
6-parted  flowers,  berry-like  drupes  containing  soU  of  Virginia  and  the  Oarolinas.  The  Dahoon 
4  to  6  ribbed,  veiny,  or  one-grooved  nutlets,  holly  (/.  I>aho<m,  Walter)  is  a  very  handsome 
and  simple  alternate  leaves.  The  common  or  shrub  firom  4  to  12  feet  high,  with  long  virgate 
prickly  leaved  holly  of  Europe  is  the  /.  aqui^  branches  and  red  persistent  berries;  this  grows 
folium  (Linn.),  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  that  also  near  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  southward, 
continent  It  is  a  handsome,  conical,  evergreen  The  winterberry  holly  (/.  tertieHlata^  Gray) 
tree,  growing  in  its  wild  state  to  the  height  of  has  deciduous  leaves ;  but  its  abundant  axillary 
80  feet,  and  to  twice  that  hei^t  or  even  more  scarlet  berries,  which  are  persistent,  make  it  a 
under  cultivation.  Loudon  in  his  '^  Arboretum'^  highly  ornamental  shrub ;  it  is  common  to  Ihe 
recoil  specimens  of  the  common  holly,  grown  northward.  The  inkberry  holly  (/.  glc^fra^ 
in  the  environs  of  London,  which  attained  the  Gray)  is  a  low  straggling  bush,  with  slender 
height  of  25,  88,  40,  and  even  50  fbet ;  and  one  branches,  evergreen,  shining,  oblong  leaves,  and 
in  Surrey  that  was  80  feet  Its  leaves  are  ob-  black  round  berries,  common  in  the  swamps 
long,  shining,  with  spiny  teeth,  very  prickly  of  New  England  and  southward,  and  mudi  used 
upon  the  lower  branches,  while  they  are  entire  to  form  the  framework  of  winter  bouquets. 
or  unarmed  upon  the  upper,  or  on  very  old  The  mountain  holly  (/.  Cafiadensis^  Mx.)  is  to 
trees;  its  flowers  are  nearly  umbellate,  of  a  be  found  in  wet  swamps  among  other  shrubs; 
white  color,  and  appear  in  May ;  its  fruit  \b  red,  it  bears  very  small  white  flowers  upon^slender 
ripening  in  September  and  remaining  on  the  thread-like  stalks,  succeeded  by  pale  crimson* 
tree  all  THnter.  8ev«*al  distinct  varieties  are  colored  berries  of  the  size  of  peas,  ripening  in 
known  to  gardeners,  such  as  those  with  leaves  August  This  shrub  b  the  nemopanthus  of 
that  are  narrower  or  broader,  or  thinner  and  Bafinesque,  and  ranges  from  Canada  throughout 
flatter,  or  thick  margined,  or  small  and  without  New  England,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  In 
prickles,  or  ciliate  edged^  or  serrate  marked,  Brazil  occurs  the  ycrba  maU  or  Jesuit^s  tea  of 
or  curled  and  sava|;ely  spined,  or  entirely  spine-  Paraguay  (/.  Faraguensis)^  from  which  a  fa- 
less  ;  or  that  vary  m  color,  as  the  white  eaged,  vorite  beverage  is  made.  There  are  8  kinds  of 
golden  edged,  white  spotted,  golden  spotted,  Paraguay  tea,  but  all  prepared  from  the  same 
silver  or  gold  blotched ;  or  the  variety  consists  plant,  the  differences  consisting  in  the  mode 
in  the  fruits  being  yellow,  white,  or  crimson,  of  curing  the  herb.  The  natives  boast  of  the 
The  common  holly  has  been  long  a  favorite  innumerable  qualities  the  tea  possesses;  and  in 

Elant  in  Great  Britain,  being  used  in  forming  the  mining  districts  its  use  is  almost  universal, 

edges  for  gardens.    John  Evelyn  in  the  17th  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  effects; 

century  speaks  of  stout  walls  of  holly  20  feet  it  gives  sleep  to  the  restless,  and  spirits  to  the 

in  heiffht.    In  Scotland  thero  is  mention  made  torpid. — ^It  is  asserted  that  the  leaves  of  the 

of  hoUy  hedges  10  to  25  feet  high,  and  from  9  common  holly  aro  as  efficacious  as  Peruvian 

to  18  feet  in  width.    The  value  of  the  holly  for  bark  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever ;  the  root 

this  purpose  consists  in  its  durability  and  im-  and  bark  are  said  to  be  emollient,  resolving, 

penetrableness,  in  its  bearing  the  shears,  and  in  expectorant,  and  diuretic ;  the  berries,  purga- 

its  freedom  from  insects.    The  holly  is  of  slow  tive  and  emetic.    The  bark  and  berries  of  J. 

growth,  but  this  is  compensated  in  the  time  it  terticillata  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the 

will  survive;  in  France  it  has  been  known  to  properties  of  vegetable  astringent  and  tonio 

stand  two  centuries.    The  wood  of  the  com-  medicines,  along  with  antiseptic  powers.    The 

mon  holly  is  very  hard,  white,  and  fine  grained,  leaves  of  /.  Oasaine  act  as  a  gentle  emetic.   The 

susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  readily  stained,  leaves  of  /.  fflahra  are  sometimes  used  for  t«a, 

The  branches  are  used  in  England  for  embeUish-  and  are  said  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  Para- 

ments  at  Christmas  festivities,  its  lustrous  leaves  guay  species ;  they  fhmished  the  ^^  black  drink^' 

and  red  fruit  being  very  attractive.    The  usual  of  the  Greek  Indians,  used  at  the  opening  of 

modes  of  propagation  are  by  seeds  and  cuttings,  their  councils.    Some  Brazilian  species  are  val- 

the  latter  Doing  generally  taken  from  the  lower  uable  diuretics  and  dii^>horetics.    The  fruits  of 

portions  of  the  tree ;  it  can  also  be  budded,  or  /.  macaueaua^  a  native  of  Guiana,  when  unripe, 
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abonnd  in  tannin,  and  when  bruised  in  ferrogi-  are  abundantly  produced  early  in  the  apring, 

nous  mud  are  employed  in  dyeing  ootton  fab*  to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  shaded  for  a 

rics;  they  act  somewhat  like  galls.  while,  and  ooyered  from  too  much  air;  but 

HOLLY  SPRINGrS,  the  capital  of  Marshall  when  single  eyes  or  axillary  leaf  buds  are  used, 

CO.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  Oentral  railroad,  26  bottom  heat  will  be  found  necessary.   Another 

m.  S.  from  the  Memphis  junction,  and  210  m.  method,  which  is  the  commonest  and  easiest,  is 

N.  from  Jackson ;  pop.  in  1855,  about  8,500.  by  division  of  the  roots,  whidi  can  be  done  a 

It  is  the  principal  place  in  the  N.  part  of  the  few  days  before  or  even  at  the  time  of  plimtiug 

state,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  4  su-  out.    Some  varieties  have  been  known  to  come 

perior  academies,  attended  by  an  aggregate  true  from  the  seed,  but  this  is  so  rare  that  seed 

number  of  nearly  400  pupils,  several  churches  sowing  cannot  be  relied  on.    The  hollyhock  will 

and  newspaper  offices,  and  a  bank  with  a  oapi*  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  earth,  but  to  have 

tal  of  $200,000.  choice  blooms  from  the  finer  varieties  a  pre- 

HOLLYHOCK  (aWusa  rosea,  linn.),  a  gar-  pared  soil  will  be  found  advantageous.  In  all 
den  flower,  a  native  of  the  East,  probably  intro-  cases  the  ground  should  not  be  too  retentive 
dnced  into  England  about  8  centuries  ago.  At  of  moisture,  or  of  too  close  a  texture, 
what  time  the  double  and  the  multiplex-flower-  HOLMAN,  Jamss,  known  as  **the  blind 
ed  varieties  originated  among  cultivators  would  traveller,^'  bom  in  England  about  1787,  died  in 
be  difficult  to  determine.  In  Gerard's  "Herbal*'  London,  July  26, 1867.  He  entered  llie  royal 
(1686)  8  sorts  of  hollyhocks  are  mentioned,  of  navy  in  1798,  and  9  years  afterward  received  a 
which  one  is  called  the  double  purple.  The  commission  as  lieutenant.  In  1812  a  disease 
leaves  of  the  hoDyhock  are  usually  heart-shaped,  contracted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  destroyed 
with  5  to  7  sharply  defined  lobes.  From  this  his  eyesight,  and  the  Ungconseouently  appoint- 
character  of  outlme  they  vary  into  such  deeply  ed  him  one  of  the  6  naval  knights  of  Wmdsor. 
incised  edges  as  to  appear  palmate.  Accordmg  During  the  years  1819-^21  he  travelled  through 
to  Fersoon,  a  species  attributed  to  Siberia  is  France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  along 
called  A.  flcifoUa,  which  agrees  with  the  form  the  Rhine,  and  published  an  account  of  Ms  im- 
of  the  leaf  of  well  defined  garden  varieties,  pressions,  which  was  so  well  received  by  the 
These  two  well  marked  sorts  may  be  readily  public  that  he  set  out  in  1822  on  a  journey 
noticed  in  any  garden  where  choice  varieties  around  the  world.  Commencing  at  St.  Peters- 
are  raised.  The  tendency  to  sport  in  produo-  burs,  he  took  the  route  by  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
ing  different  colors  in  their  flowers  has  caused  and  Lrkootsk,  intending,  when  the  season  would 
much  attention  to  be  directed  toward  them,  permit,  to  proceed  through  Mongolia  and  China; 
As  great  a  difference  exists  in  the  form  of  the  but  being  suspected  as  a  spy,  he  was  stopped 
entire  pLmts  as  in  that  of  the  leaves.  Those  by  an  order  from  the  Russian  government  and 
tall  and  stately  kinds  formerly  so  common,  which  sent  back  under  escort  to  the  uerman  frontier, 
grew  10  or  12  feet  high,  are  seldom  seen  in  the  whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1824.  He 
gardens  of  amateurs,  having  given  place  to -the  published  in  1825  an  account  of  this  journey, 
sorts  with  smaller  stems.  The  finer  kinds  of  hoUy-  nnder  the  title  of  *^  Travels  in  Russia,"  &o, 
hooks  as  fuicy  fiowers  seem  to  have  originated  The  5  years  from  1827  to  1882  he  passed  in  a 
simultaneously  in  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  voyage  around  the  world,  of  whicn  he  pub- 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  dwarfer  varieties  lished  an  account  in  1884.  His  route  was  from 
are  pUnted  in  groups  or  dumps,  and  by  employ-  England  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  and  the  west 
ing  the  showiest  a  charming  effect  is  produced,  coast  of  Africa,  thence  to  Brazil,  which  he 
The  culture  of  these  plants  is  easy.  New  var  passed  some  time  in  visiting,  thence  to  Cape 
rieties  are  secured  by  cross  impregnation,  col-  Colony,  Caffiraria,  Madiu^ascar,  Mauritius,  Cey- 
lecting  the  pollen  from  the  finest  sorts  and  con-  Ion  and  India,  New  Qoum  Wales,  Van  Diemen's 
veying  it  to  the  stigmas  of  those  flowers  intended  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  returning  by  Cape 
to  be  saved  for  seeds.  These  evidently  should  Horn  to  England.  He  afterward,  in  1848-'4, 
be  of  title  less  multiplex  kinds,  so  as  at  least  to  made  a  tour  in  the  Danubian  principslities  and 
secure  perfectly  formed  stigmas.  Some  such  Trfmsylvania.  lieut.  Holman's  books  are  more 
naturally  seed  freely,  and  when  they  are  select-  curious  from  the  circumstances  nnder  which 
ed  for  this  purpose  they  should'  be  grown  in  they  were  written  than  useful, 
rich  soil ;  their  best  and  most  perfectly  formed  HOLMES.  I.  A  N.  W,  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering 
blossoms  should  be  selected,  toinning  out  the  on  Ala.,  and  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee 
poorer  ones  and  shortening  tne  top  of  the  spike,  river;  area,  612  8q.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  1,205, 
All  the  withered  petals  should  be  very  careftilly  of  whom  168  were  slaves.  Its  surface  is  nearly 
pulled  away,  so  tnat  they  may  not  collect  and  level.  The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvium  in  the  river 
convey  dampness  to  the  young  and  maturing  bottoms  and  sandy  elsewhere.  In  185a  it  pro- 
seed  vessel.  Those  seeds  which  are  the  first  duced  28,880  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,070  lbs. 
ripened  may  be  sown  the  same  year ;  otherwise  of  rice,  114  bales  of  cotton,  9  hogsheads  of  sugar, 
they  should  be  kept  dry  and  sown  in  the  sue-  and  1,050  gsUons  of  molasses.  There  were  8 
oeeding  spring.  Generally  a  great  variety  in  churches,  and  20  pupils  attending  a  public 
colors,  size,  and  form  will  be  the  result  of  such  a  school.  Capital,  Cerro  Gerdo.  II.  A  central 
process.  The  choicer  sorts  may  be  preserved  by  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Big  Black  river 
cutUngs  taken  from  those  young  shoots  which  and  N.  W.  by  the  Yazoo;  area,  756  sq.  m.; 
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pop.  in  1850,  18,928,  of  whom  8,877  were  reputation  for  care  and  aocnraoy,  and  liaa  ever 
slavee.  It  has  an  midmAting  snr&oe  and  a  yery  since  maintained  its  place  as  a  leading  authority 
rich  soil.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  648,155  in  American  history.  It  was  republished  in 
bushels  of  Induin  com,  124,892  of  sweet  potar  England  in  1818,  and  in  1829  a  new  and  en- 
toes,  72,550  lbs.  of  rice,  and  12,685  bales  of  larged  edition  was  published  in  this  country, 
cotton.  There  were  5  churches,  2  newspaper  Dr.  Holmes  contributed  frequently  to  the  col- 
offices,  and  1,090  pupils  attending  public  schools,  lections  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society, 
The  Yazoo  is  navigable  by  steamboats  in  this  in  yoL  xzvii.  of  which  will  be  found  a  complete 
part  of  its  course  during  the  whole  year,  and  list  of  his  publications.  In  1817  he  delivered  a 
the  New  Orleans.  Jackson,  and  great  northern  course  of  lectures  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history 
railroad  passes  through  the  county  near  its  6.  of  the  country,  particularly  of  Kew  England, 
£.  border.  Capital,  Lexington.  III.  A  central  which  have  not  been  publi^ed.  In  1800  he 
CO.  of  Ohio,  intersected  by  Eilbuck  creek  and  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Oliver 
Walhonding  river ;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  Wendell  of  Boston,  who  with  8  children  still 
1850,  20,452.    It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  survives  him. 

a  soil  of  generally  good  quality.    The  produo-  HOLMES,    Isaao    Edwabd,    an  American 

lions  in  1850  were  858,860  bushels  of  Indian  statesman,  bom  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  April  5, 

com,  294,677  of  wheat,  207,886  of  oats,  16,857  1796.     He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 

tons  of  hay,  188,688  lbs.  of  wool,  and  457,901  1815,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Charleston  in 

of  butter.    There  were  16  grist  mills,  28  saw  1818,  and  became  a  successful  practitioner.    In 

mills,  5  woollen  factories,  11   tanneries,  87  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and 

churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  8,690  pupils  became  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  the  nullmca- 

attending  public  sdiools.    Coal  is  found  near  tion  party,  being  the  first  to  propose  that  the 

Kilbuck  creek,  and  gas  springs  have  been  dis-  state  should  take  measures  of  redstance  to  the 

coi^ered.    The  Cleveland,  Zanesville,  and  Cin-  protective  tariff.    He  rejected,  however,  a  test 

cinnati  railroad  has  been  completed  from  Cleve-  oath  proposed  by  his  party.    In  1889  he  was 

land  to  Millersburg,  the  capital.  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  in  which 

HOLMES,  Abikl,  D.D.,  LI1.D.,  an  American  office  he  remained  till  1851,  and  was  succes- 

clergyman  and  annalist,  bom  in  Woodstock,  sively  at  the  head  of  the  committees  on  com- 

Conn.,  Dec.  24, 1768,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  meroe  and  on  the  navv.    Beside  his  labors  in 

June  4,  1887.    He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  David  legislation  and  at  the  bar,  he  has  published  a 

Holmes,  who  served  during  the  war  in  Canada  volume  of  elaborate  political  essays,  entitled 

for  8  campaigns,- and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  *'  Carolinensis,"  designed  to  assert  the  rights  of 

revolution  at  once  entered  the  continental  army  the  states  in  their  relations  to  the  federu  gov- 

as  surgeon,  continuing  in  service  until  the  4th  ernmeut.    He  also  wrote  the  "  Recreations  of 

year  of  the  war.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  George  Taletell,"  consisting  of  tales,  essays,  and 

Abiel  had  attained  his  16th  year.  He  was  grad-  descriptive  narrative. 

uated  at  Yale  college  in  1788,  and  became  HOLMES,  Ouvsb  Wendell,  M.D.,  an  Amer- 
subsequently  a  tutor  m  the  college,  pursuing  at  ican  physician  and  poet,  son  of  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes, 
the  same  time  his  theological  studies.  In  1785  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1809.  He 
he  was  settled  over  a  pmsh  at  Midway,  6a.,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1829.  and 
where  he  remained  till  compelled  by  ill  health  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  which  now- 
to  resign  his  charge  in  1791.  In  the  preceding  ever  he  soon  abandoned  for  medicine,  and  in 
year  he  had  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  1882  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his  studies,  pass- 
President  Stiles  of  Yale  college,  who  died  Aug.  ing  several  years  abroad  in  attendance  on  the 
29,  1795.  After  his  return  to  the  North  he  ao-  .  hospitals  of  Paris  and  other  large  cities.  He 
oepted  an  invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  received  the  degree  of.  M.D.  in  1886,  and  in 
first  parish  in  Cambridge,  where  a  vacancy  had  1888  was  chosen  professor  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
been  made  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hilliard ;  iology  in  Dartmouth  college.  Upon  the  resig- 
he  was  installed  Jan.  25,  1792,  and  continued  nation  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  in  1847  he  was 
to  fill  the  office  till  Sept.  26, 1882.  Dr.  Stiles  elected  to  fill  the  same  chair  in  the  medical  col- 
at  his  decease  had  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law  lege  of  Harvard  universitv,  which  he  still  occn- 
his  larce  collection  of  manuscripts,  containing  pies,  having  abandoned  the  general  practice  of 
researches  upon  various  subjects,  and  to  these  his  profession.  Early  in  his  college  life  Dr. 
Dr.  Holmes  gave  his  close  attention,  vrith  a  Holmes  attracted  attention  as  a  poet.  He  con- 
view  to  writing  a  ^^  Life  of  President  Stiles,"  tributed  to  the  ^^  Collegian,"  a  periodical  con- 
whioh  was  published  in  1798.  The  study  of  these  ducted  by  the  undergraduates  of  the  college, 
paperstumed  his  attention  to  tiie  early  history  and  also  to  '^Illustrations  of  the  Athensum 
of  America,  which  had  been  a  snbiect  of  special  Gallery  of  Paintings"  in  1881,  and  to  the 
interest  to  Dr.  Stiles,  who  had  collected  a  great  "'  Harbinger,  a  May  Gift,"  in  1888.  In  1886  he 
mass  of  statistics  and  details  relating  to  it.  From  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  *'Po- 
this  time  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  the  pre-  etry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  which  was  pubbshed  in 
parationoftheworkon  which  his  literary  repu-  the  first  collected  edition  of  his  '^  Poems" 
tation  is  chiefiy  founded,  the  "  Aimals  of  Amer-  (12mo.,  Boston,  1886) ;  "  Terpsichore"  was  read 
ica"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1805),  which  by  him  at  a  dinner  of  the  same  society  in  1843, 
immediately  established  for  its  aqthor  a  high  and  ^*  Urania"  was  published  in  1846.    In  1850 
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he  deliyeredbeforefheYalechapter  of  thesame  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
society  a  poem  entitled  *'  Astresa,''  which  was  proTinoe.  The  prodacts  are  wheat,  buckwheat^ 
published  in  the  same  year.  His  poems  have  yegetables  (especially  potatoes),  hops,  hemp, 
passed  through  many  editions  since  they  first  flax,  and  wood.  Remarkably  fine  horses,  famous 
appeared  in  a  collected  form,  and  have  been  for  heavy  cavalry  service,  are  exported  in  con- 
republished  at  diffdrent  times  in  England.  In  siderable  numbers,  tc^ether  with  black  cattle 
the  *^  Atlantic  Monthly''  (Boston,  1857)  he  be-  and  butter.  Salt  and  lime  are  found  in  the 
gan  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title  of  '^  The  southern  districts,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oldes- 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  (since  pub-  lohe.  The  men  are  good  seamen,  and  numbers 
lished  in  a  volume),  which  were  contmuedfor  a  of  them  are  profitably  employed  in  the  Green- 
year,  and  followed  by  *^The  Professor  at  the  land  seal  and  whale  fisheries.  Education  is 
Break&st  Table."  As  a  writer  of  songs  and  well  endowed,  there  being  good  schools  in  the 
lyrics,  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank:  cities,  a  university  in  Kiel  (founded  in  1665), 
many  of  his  best  poems  are  of  this  class,  and  and  a  seminary  for  tutors  in  the  same  city, 
have  been  written  for  social  or  festive  occasions  which,  establi^ed  in  1780,  has  been  of  great 
at  which  they  have  been  redted  or  sung  by  the  utility  in  advancing  popular  education.  The 
poet  himself.  Of  patriotic  lyrics  few  are  likely  religion  is  Lutheran,but  other  sects  are  tolerat- 
to  have  a  longer  life  than  his  stirring  verses  to  ed.  There  are  railway  lines  from  Hamburg  to 
*' Old  Ironsides."  He  is  also  popular  as  a  lyceum  Kiel  and  Ltlbeck,  with  a  branch  to  Hanover, 
lecturer.  He  has  distingmshed  himself  by  Altona  and  Kiel  are  the  most  important  cities ; 
his  researches  in  auscultation  and  microscopy,  the  others  are  GlQcksburg,  the  seat  of  govern- 
In  1888  he  published  three  ^^  Boylston  Prize  ment,  a  fortified  place  upon  the  Elbe  at  the 
Dissertations;"  in  1842.  ^^ Lectures  on  Homos-  mouth  of  the  St5r,  Bendsburg  on  the  EidJer, 
opathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions ;"  in  1848,  Stegeborg,  Oldeslohe,  Itzehoe,  and  Pl6n.  The 
a  "  Report  on  Medical  Literature,"  in  the  duchy  is  divided  into  20  baUiwicks.  In  1884 
**  Transactions  of  the  National  Medical  Society  ;**  a  constitution,  uniting  Holstein  and  Schleswig 
a  pamphlet  on  ^^  Puerperal  Fever ;"  and,  in  con-  under  a  representative  system  common  to  the 
junction  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  an  edition  of  other  Danish  provinces,  was  granted  by  Frederic 
Hairs  '^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine"  (8  vd.,  YI.  Various  modifications  of  this  arrangement 
1839).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  have  in  turn  excited  the  jealousy  and  opposition 
the  periodicals  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  to  of  the  Qermanic  diet;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
the  "North  American  Review,"  the  "Ejiicker-  mark  is  diplomatically  resisting  the  latest  de- 
bocker,"  and  other  literary  magazines.  Dr.  monstration  on  the  part  of  this  body  (1859). — 
Holmes  married  a  daughter  of  tiie  lato  Hon.  The  earliest  history  of  Holstein  is  of  its  occupa- 
Charles  Jackson  of  Boston,  where  he  resides.  tion  by  tribes  of  Saxons.    In  the  8th  century 

HOLOOAUST  (Ghr.  Aor,  whole,  and  xaw^  to  they  were  conquered  by  Ghariemagne ;   and 

bum),  a  kind  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  entire  after  the  extinction  of  the  Billung  dukes  of 

offering  was  consumed  by  fire,  as  an  acknowl-  Saxony,  the  country  was  bestowed  upon  Adolph 

edgment  of  divine  supremacy,  and  claim  to  of  Schanenburg,  with  the  title  of  count  of  Hoi- 

all  honor  and  worship.    In  the  Bible  it  is  called  stein.    The  descenduits  of  this  prince  retained 

a  burnt  offering.    Sacrifices  of  this  sort  were  the  inheritance  for  nearly  4  centuries^  Schleswig 

known  among  the  heathen,  and  were  in  use  long  in  the  mean  time  having  been  added  (1866)  to 

before  the  institution  of  the  other  Jewish  sacri*  their  possessions.    The  union  of  the  two  prov- 

fices  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  Jews  allowed  inces  has  been  continued  with  the  exception  of 

Gentiles  to  offer  holocausts  on  their  altars  by  the  very  short  periods  until  the  present  day.    The 

hands  of  Jewish  priests,  although  they  did  not  house  of  Schanenburg  became  extinct  in  1459, 

permit  them  to  offer  any  of  the  other  Mosaic  whenOhristianl.,  king  of  Denmark,  was  elected 

sacrifices.  count  of  Holstein  by  tbe  diet  of  the  province.  It 

H0U3TEIN  (Lat  Bbl8atia\  a  duchy  of  the  was  stipulated,  however,  that  Holstein  should 

kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  a  state  of  tbe  Ger-  be  independent  of  Denmark  in  government  and 

manic  confederation,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  in  inheritance.    In  1474  it  was  erected  into  a 

Eider,  which  separates  it  from  Schleswig,  £.  by  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  as  a  posses- 

the  Baltic,  S.  by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  mon  of  Ohristian  I.,  between  whose  two  grand- 

from  Hanover,  and  W.  by  the  German  ocean ;  sons,  Ohristian  HI.  of  Denmark  and  Adolph, 

area,  8,269  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1855,  528,528.  it  was  subsequently  divided  (1544) ;  hence  the 

Its  surface  is  mostly  level.    The  midland  part,  origin  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 

a  plateau  of  sand,  imperfectly  drained,  bears  a  du^  family.    The  elder  of  the  two  is  still  in 

resemblance  to  the  peat  fiato  and  bogs  of  Hano-  possession  as  well  of  Denmark  as  of  Holstein. 

ver.    The  slopes  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the  The  younger  branch,  whose  share  of  the  duchy 

Schwentine  and  Trave,  are  well  wooded.    The  was  the  castle  and  territory  of  Gottorp,  and 

other  declivity,  toward  tbe  Elbe  and  German  which  became  known  as  tiie  house  of  Holstein- 

ocean,  is  more  gradual,  but  equally  well  drained  (^ttorp,   produced    subsequently   two   other 

by  the  Alster,  Krukau,  Stdr,  and  Pinnau.    The  branches  or  royal  lines';  the  senior  of  which, 

lowlands  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  W.  coast  are  Holsteia-€k)ttorp,  is  represented  by  the  czar 

particularly  fruitful ;  and  of  late  years,  owing  of  Russia ;  and  the  younger,  Holsteln-Gottorp- 

to  excellent  tillage  and  the  use  of  marl,  the  Eutin,  by  intermarriage  with  the  Swedish  Ya- 
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saa,  is  represented  bj  the  son  of  the  exiled  Qiu-  emperors  Alexander  L  of  BnsdiL  Frauds  of 

tayns  lY.  of  Sweden,  the  present  prince  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of  Pnissia. 

Yasa.    (See  Denmabk.)  alter  the  second  abdication  of  Napoleon,  and 

HOLT,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  acceded  to  bj  most  of  the  other  powers  of  £a- 
Eansas  and  Kebraska  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.  rope,  excepting  the  holy  see  and  England.  Its 
by  the  Missouri  river,  and  bounded  E.  by  the  ostensible  object  was  to  regulate  the  states  of 
ifodoway ;  area,  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 5,404,  Ohristendom  on  principles  of  Christian  amity, 
of  whom  279  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  but  the  real  aim  was  to  maintain  the  existdng  dy- 
surface,  with  some  bluffi  on  the  Missouri  river,  nasties.  Alexander  himself  drew  up  the  agree- 
and  a  fertUe  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  ment  and  gave  to  it  its  name.  The  three  pion* 
were  240,347  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  48,865  of  archs  signed  it  at  Paris,  Sept.  26, 1815,  but  it 
wheat,  11,428  of  oats,  870  tons  of  hay,  and  was  not  wholly  made  public  till  Feb.  2, 1816, 
11,607  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  when  it  appeared  in  full  in  the  ^^Fruikfort 
8  churches,  and  880  pupils  attending  public  Journal."  A  spedal  article  of  the  treaty  ex- 
schools.    Capital,  Oregon.  eluded  for  ever  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte 

HOLT,  Sib  Johk,  an  English  Jurist,  bom  in  family  from  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  It  was  in 

Thame,  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  80,  1642,  died  in  virtue  of  the  holy  alliance  that  Austria  in  1821 

March,  1709.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  be-  suppressed  the  revolutions  in  Kaples  and  Pied* 

came  a  student  of  law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  mont^  and  that  France  in  1828  restored  abso- 

1668,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  as  an  advo-  lutism  in  Spain.    After  Alexander's  death  tiie 

cate.    In  1685  he  was   elected   recorder  of  compact  lost  much  of  its  authority,  and  the 

London,  but  was  removed  at  the  expiration  French  revolution  of.l880may  besaid  tohave 

c^  a  year  and  a  half  in  consequence  of  his  oppo-  ended  it. 

sition  to  the  measures  of  the  court.  In  the  HOLY  WATEB,  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
convention  parliament  which  met  to  arrange  church,  water  which  has  been  blessed  by  a 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  after  the  depart-  priest  with  various  prayers  and  exorcisms,  and 
vre  of  James  H.,  he  displayed  so  much  ability  with  the  admixture  of  salt.  It  is  used  in  many 
that  William  III.  appointed  him  in  April,  1689,  of  the  church  services,  and  is  commoidy  placed 
chief  justice  of  the  king's  bend^i  which  position  at  the  doors  of  churcnes.  that  the  faithful  may 
he  occupied  until  his  death.  In  1700  he  was  sprinkle  themselves  witn  it  on  entering  and 
solicited  to  accept  the  great  seal,  upon  the  re-  leaving  the  sacred  edifice.  In  many  places  it  is 
moval  of  Lord  Somers  from  the  office  of  chan-  customary  for  the  priest  to  pass  among  the  con- 
oeUor,  but  declined.  Of  his  integrity,  courage,  gregation  and  scatter  it  from  a  brush  or  sprink- 
and  nrmness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties^  a  ler  before  mass.  Catholics  usually  keep  it  in 
traditional  instance  is  related  upon  the  occa-  their  houses,  and  beside  its  symbolical  usage,  as 
sion  of  a  summons  from  the  commons  to  appear  a  memento  of  baptism,  it  is  believed  to  have  a 
at  their  bar,  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  Ayles-  peculiar  efficacy  in  repelling  devils.  Baronina 
bury  burgesses,  who  had  been  committed  for  and  others  ascribe  its  origin  to  the  apostles, 
complaining  about  the  illegal  r^ection  of  their  but  many  Catholic  writers  refer  it  to  a  period 
votes.  He  took  no  notice  of  the  first  message  as  late  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  I.  In  the 
from  the  house ;  and  upon  being  summoned  by  Latin  church  it  is  solemnly  blessed  on  the  day 
the  speaker  in  person,  he  told  that  officer  to  re-  before  Easter.  The  Gree^  perform  the  cere- 
turn  at  once  to  his  chair,  or  he  would  commit  mony  on  Jon.  6,  when  they  believe  that  Jesus 
him  to  Newgate.  The  reports  of  his  decisions,  Christ  was  baptized  by  St  John  in  the  Jordan, 
compiled  by  his  pupil  and  successor.  Chief  Jus-  Twice  a  year  they  drink  holy  water  in  the 
tice  Baymond,  commencing  with  the  Easter  diurches,  viz.,  at  the  end  of  the  midnight  mass 
term,  6  William  and  Mary,  give  a  good  impres-  oif  Christmas  and  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
sion  of  his  judicial  abilities.  Sir  John  Holt  HOLY  WEEK,  a  name  given  in  the  Boman 
published  in  1708  a  folio  volume  of  crown  cases  Catholic  church  to  the  week  immediately  pre- 
coUected  by  Chief  Justice  Kelyng,  with  notes  ceding  the  festival  of  Easter,  because  she  tnea 
by  himself  and  8  of  his  own  decisions.  celebrates  the  most  sacred  mysteries  with  solem- 

HOLTT,  LuDwia  Heinbioh  Chbistoph,  a  nities  of  peculiar  interest.    It  was  anciently 

German  poet^  born  in  Mariensee,  near  Hanover,  called  the  great  or  painM  week,  or  week  of 

Dec.  21, 1748,  died  in  Hanover,  Sept.  1, 1776.  sorrows.    The  ceremonies  beg^n  on  Sunday, 

^e  studied  theology  at  G^ttingen,  became  ac-  when  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  is  com- 

quainted  with  Burger.  Miller,  and  Count  C.  Stol-  memorated  by  blessing  palm  or  other  green 

berg,  and  was  amemoer  of  we  society  of  poets  branches  and  distributing  them  to  the  people^ 

which  they  had  formed.    In  1778  he  went  to  whence  the  day  is  called  Palm  Sunday.    On  the 

Leipsic,  and  in  1775  to  Hanover  to  restore  his  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  the 

health,  which  was  greatly  impaired.  He  was  pre-  office  of  the   Teneln'a  (darkness)  is  chanted, 

paring  a  collection  of  his  poems  when  he  died.  This  consists  of  the  matins  and  lauds  for  the 

They  were  afterward  edited  by  his  friends  84ol-  following  mornings,  which  it  is  customary  to 

berg  and  Yossin  1783.    He  translated  thephil-  recite  over  night.    During  the  service  a  lai^ 

oeophical  works  of  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  candlestick  supporting  15  lights  arranged  in 

other  English  works  into  German.  form  of  a  triangle,  which  denote  Christ  and  the 

HOLT  ALLIANCE,  a  league  formed  by  the  prophets  who  predicted  his  coming,  stands  in  the 
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aanctaary;  the  lishts  are  one  by  one  extin-.  utaated  in  a  ohnrchyard  snrroonded  by  a  stone 
gnifihed.  until  only  the  npper  one  remains,  fence  which  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman 
which  IS  taken  down  and  placed  under  the  al-  fortress.  Holyhead  unites  with  Amlwich,  Bean- 
tar  until  the  dose  of  tlie  office,  and  then  brought  maris,  and  Llangefhi,  in  sending  one  member  to 
back ;  this  symbolizes  Christ^s  burial  and  resur-  parliament.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Ohester  and 
reotion.    On  Thursday,  sometimes  called  Holy  Holyhead  railway. 

or  Maunday  Thursday  (from  the  word  fnandct-  HOLYOKE,  a  township  of  Hampden  oo., 
tumy  commandment,  with  which  one  of  the  Mass.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecticut 
services  begins),  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  river,  and  on  the  border  of  Hampshire  co.,  9 
supper  is  commemorated,  and  in  some  places  m.  N.  from  8pringfield  and  107  m.  W.  from 
the  priests  wash  the  feet  of  12  poor  persons,  in  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855, 4,689.  It  is  an  important 
imitation  of  the  action  performed  by  Jesus  to-  manufacturing  place,  owing  its  prosperity  chief- 
ward  his  apostles.  It  is  done  by  the  pope  to  13  ly  to  the  Hadley  Falls  company,  incorporated 
priests,  though  why  the  number  should  be  13  in  1848,  with  a  capital  of  14,000,000,  for  the 
mstead  of  12  is  not  well  understood.  The  bells'  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Gonnecticut 
are  not  rung  nor  instruments  of  music  sounded  river  at  Holyoke.  This  work  was  completed 
from  the  Gloria  in  exceUxB  in  the  mass  of  Thurs-  in  1849.  It  is  1,017  feet  long  and  built  of  tim- 
day  until  the  same  time  on  Saturday.  A  con-  her,  with  solid  masonry  abutments  at  each  end. 
secrated  host  is  carried  in  procession  to  some  The  foundation  and  all  the  spaces  between  the 
temporary  altar  prepared  for  it,  and  kept  there  timbers  are  filled  in  with  stone  to  the  height  of 
untu  the  next  day,  whentbe  priest  carries  rt  back  10  feet,  and  the  structure  has  withstood  the 
to  the  main  altar  and  consumes  it  There  is  no  heaviest  freshet  ever  known  in  the  Gonnecticut 
mass  on  Good  Friday,  and  the  altar  is  stripped  river  without  damage  or  settling  in  any  part 
of  all  its  ornaments.  The  ceremony  of  kissing  The  water  is  admitted  by  18  gates  to  a  main 
the  cross,  sometimes  called  the  adoration  of  the  canal  faced  with  masonry,  140  feet  wide  at 
cross,  is  performed  on  this  day  by  all  the  faithfixl.  bottom,  144  at  the  top,  and  22  feet  deep,  branch- 
On  Saturday  tlie  services  begin  by  the  blessing  ing  at  a  distance  of  |  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  paschal  candle,  an  into  2  mill  races,  for  the  use  of  factories  on 
emblem  of  Jesus  Ghrist,  which  is  lightea  in  differentlevels.  .The  water  from  the  upper  race, 
token  of  his  resurrection,  and  bums  during  part  after  moving  the  mills  on  its  proper  level,  is 
of  the  mass  from  Easter  until  the  Ascension.  It  conveyed  back  to  a  point  near  the  river,  where 
was  on  the  Saturday  in  Holy  Week  that  the  it  fiills  into  the  lower  race.  The  motive  power 
early  church  used  to  administer  baptism  to  secured  by  these  works  is  said  to  be  the  best  in 
catechumens^  and  parts  of  the  service  still  relate  the  IJnitea  States.  The  principal  manufacturing 
to  this  custom.  estabhshments  are  the  Hampden  cotton  mills, 
HOLYHEAD  (Welsh,  Caer  QyU,  fortof  Gybi),  commenced  in  1868,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000; 
a  parliamentary  borough,  market  town,  and  sea-  the  Lyman  cotton  mills,  commenced  in  1854, 
port  of  N.Wales,  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  capital  $1,470,000;  the  Parsons  paper  mills,  com- 
name  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  county  of  Angle-  menced  in  1854,  capital  $60,000 ;  and  the  Holy- 
sea  ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,622.  An  embankment  i  of  oke  paper  miUs,  commenced  in  1867,  capital 
a  mile  in  lensth,  16  feet  high,  with  a  bridge  mid-  $50,000.  In  1855  the  value  of  goods  manufac- 
way,  through  which  the  tide  rushes  wi&  great  tured  was  $1,669,482,  the  production  of  which 
violence,  connects  the  island  across  a  sandy  employed  1,998  hands  and  an  aggregate  capital 
shallow  with  the  ishind  of  Anglesea.  The  town  of  $2,026,720.  The  village  of  Holyoke  is  reg- 
is irregularly  built^  but  the  houses  are  massively  ularly  laid  out  on  high  ground  W.  of  the  canals, 
constructed  of  stone.  The  pier  is  of  limestone.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  with  water  from 
900  feet  in  length,  with  14  feet  water  at  the  the  Gonnecticut  by  forcing  pumps  worked  by 
head  in  low  tides.  A  harbor  and  breakwater  hydraulic  power,  and  has  a  large  hotel.  In 
have  been  some  years  in  construction,  at  the  1858  the  town  contained  7  churches  (2  Baptist, 
national  expense,  and  is  being  formed  by  liter-  2  Gougregational,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  Gatho- 
ally  casting  a  mountaifi  into  the  sea.  Holyhead  lie,  and  1  UniversaliBt),  a  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
mountain,  or  Pen  Oaer  Gybi,  from  which  the  high  school,  and  a  weekly  newspaper  office, 
materials  are  drawn,  is  a  hill  of  limestone  700  The  Gonnecticut  river  railroad  passes  through 
feet  high.  The  K  breakwater  has  been  carried  it — Holyoke  was  originally  part  of  Springfield, 
out  6,400  feet,  the  £.  2,500.  Since  the  com-  It  was  incorporated  as  part  of  West  Springfield 
mencement  in  1849  over  5,000,000  tons  of  stone  in  1786,  receiving  ^e  name  of  Ireland  parish, 
have  been  used  in  the  work,  and  upward  of  and  became  a  separate  township  in  1850. 
£500,000  expended  on  it  The  harbor  when  HOLTOEE,  Edwabd  Augustus,  M.D.,  an 
completed  will  enclose  816  acres,  with  6^  &th-  American  physician,  and  a  centenarian,  bom  in 
oms  depth  of  water.  A  considerable  proper-  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1728,  died  in  Salem, 
tion  of  the  population  is  employed  in  connec*  Mass.,  March  81,  1829.  He  was  graduated  at 
tion  with  tnese  works,  the  remainder  being  Harvard  college,  of  which  his  father,  Edward 
mostly  engaged  in  rope  making,  ship  building,  Holyoke,  was  president,  in  1746,  and  began  to 
and  llie  coasting  trade.  The  parish  church  is  practise  as  a  physician  at  Salem  in  1749.  At  his 
an  ancient  structure,  dedicated  to  St  Gybi,  with  death  he  had  practised  in  Salem  for  79  years, 
some  rude  but  curious  carving  on  its  walls,  and  and  had  never  been  50  mUes  from  that  city. 
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He  was  married  in  1765,  and  a  second  time  in  gambling  tables,  where  large  amonnts  are  an- 

1769,  and  was  the  father  of  12  children,  only  nnallj  lost  in  play,  and  which  fhmish  the  chief 

two  of  whom  surrived  him.    He  was  repnted  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.    Hie 

a  skiUal  and  learned  physician,  and  was  one  of  efforts  of  the  Frankfort  parliament  in  1849  to 

Ihe  founders  and  the  nrrt  president  of  the  Mas-  pnt  a  stop  to  gambling  were  unavailing.  Hom- 

sabhusetts  medical  society.    He  was  temperate  burg  has  become  wiuin  the  last  few  years  a 

in  his  diet,  eating  freely  of  fruit;  was  accus-  favorite  resort  of  Russians  and  Englishmen  and 

tomed  to  walk  in  his  professional  practice  until  other  visitors  during  the  season.    The  gardens 

his  80th  year ;  and  regarded  his  constant  care  immediately  attach^  to  the  palace  were  laid 

to  have  a  full  proportion  of  sleep  as  one  of  the  out  in  the  style  of  English  pleasure  grounds  by 

causes  of  his  longevity.    At  80  years  of  age  he  the  late  landgravine  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 

had  lost  his  teeth,  and  his  hearing  and  memoty  G^rge  III. 

had  begun  to  fail.    Between  the  ages  of  46  and  HOME,  Sir  Everabd,  a  Scottish  suiveon, 

86  his  sight  required  the  aid  of  convex  glasses;  bom  at  Greenlaw  castle,  Berwickshire,  May  6, 

it  gradndly  improved  afterward,  till  at  his  death  1746,  died  Aug.  81^  1882.    He  studied  medicine 

he  could  read  the  finest  print  with  his  naked  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  celebrated  John 

eyes.    On  his  100th  birthday  about  60  of  his  Hunter,  and  afterward  practised  with  great  suc- 

medical  brethren  of  Boston  and  Salem  gave  cess  in  London  for  more  than  40  years.    In 

him  a  public  dinner,  when  he  appeared  at  the  1818  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  appointed 

table  with  a  firm  step,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  sergeant  surgeon  to  the  king,  in  which  offibehe 

gave  an  appropriate  toast.    A  memoir  of  his  was  continued  by  William  IV.    He  was  also 

life  was  published  by  the  Essex  medical  society,  professor  of  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  for 

HOLYROOD  PALACE.    See  EmNsuBon.  many  years  president  of  the  royal  college  of 

HOLYWELL,  a  municipal  and  parliament-  surgeons.    His  ^^  Lectures  on  Comparative  An- 

ary  borough  and  market  town  of  Flint^ire,  K  atomy ^'  (5  vols.  4to.,  London,  1814-^28)  is  his 

Wales,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  most  important  work,  being  a  collection  of  his 

Dee,  and  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  contributions  to  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 

16  m.  K  W.  f^om  Chester ;  pop.  in  1861, 6,740.  tions.'^     There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  holy  well  of  St.  he  is  indebted  for  his  reputation  as  an  author 

Winifred,  formerly  celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  to  the  folio  volumes  of  minutes  of  dissections 

the  cure  of  diseases.    The  well  discharges  21  left  by  John  Hunter,  which  he  took  from  the 

tons  of  water  per  minute,  and  now  serves  as  Hunterian  museum  under  the  pretence  of  pre- 

the  motive  power  of  most  of  the  machinery  in  paring  a  catalogue  of  the  museum,  and  snbse- 

the  place.    Margaret,  countess  of  Biohmond,  quentiy  burne£ 

mother  of  Henry  VIZ.,  erected  a  handsome  HOME,  Henbt,  Lord  Karnes,  a  Scottish  Jn- 
Gothio  building  over  the  spring,  the  upper  part  rist  and  author,  bom  in  Karnes,  Berwickshire,  in 
of  which  is  now  used  as  a  school  house.  Holy-  1696,  died  Dec.  27, 1782.  He  was  educated  in 
well  rose  into  consideration  in  the  beginning  of  the  law  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and, 
the  present  century,  by  the  extension  of  the  after  nearly  80  years'  practice  at  the  bar,  was 
mines  and  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills,  in  1762  elevated  to  the  bench  as  a  judge  of  the 
smelting  houses,  and  fonnderies.  In  the  vicinity  court  of  session.  In  1768  he  was  made  a  lord 
are  collieries,  and  valuable  mines  of  lead,  cop-  of  justiciary.  Under  the  title  of  Lord  Kames 
per,  and  zinc.  The  chief  manufactures  are  he  filled  both  offices  with  ability  and  integrity 
copper  wire,  bolts,  nails,  sheathing,  white  and  until  ^e  close  of  his  life.  As  an  author  he  is 
rea  lead,  shot,  flour,  and  flannels.  Limestone  known  by  numerous  works  on  law,  metaphys- 
is  largely  exported.  Holywell  unites  with  Flint  ics,  criticism,  agriculture,  &c.,  covering  a  pe- 
in  sending  one  member  to  parliament.  riod  of  more  than  60  years,  and  all  evincing  a 
HOMBtJRG,  a  German  watering  place,  cap-  vigorous  intellect  and  remarkable  industry.  To 
ital  of  Hesse-Homburg,  about  9  m.  from  Frank-  legal  literature  he  contribtlted  a  series  of  re- 
fort-on-the-Main,  witti  which  city  it  is  con-  ports,  consisting  of  an  abridgment  of  the >*  De- 
nected  by  railway  via  BonamOs,  and  beautifully  cisions  of  the  Court  pf  Session"  from  its 
situated  on  an  eminence,  which  affords  a  delight-  foundation,  arranged  like  a  dictionary  (2  vols, 
ful  view  of  the  Tannus  mountains ;  pop.  6,000.  fol.,  1741),  **  Remarkable  Decisions  of  the  Court 
It  consists  of  a  long  mmn  street,  on  one  side  of  of  S^eion"  (2  vols,  fol.,  1728-'66),  covering 
which  are  the  wells  and  Kurtaai,  and  at  the  end  nearly  the  whole  period  between  1716  and  1762, 
of  the  other  the  palace  of  the  landgrave.  The  and  ^'  Select  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
mineral  springs  Were  discovered  about  1834,  from  1752  to  1768''  (1  vol.  fol.,  1780) ;  "Stat- 
partly  by  borinff  Artesian  wells,  and  are  consid-  ute  Law  of  Scotland  abridged,  with  Historical 
ered  very  ben^cial  in  cases  of  disordered  liver  Notes"  (8vo.  1767) ;  "  Principles  of  Equity"  (fol.» 
and  stomach.  The  i^raooZ,  built  by  some  French  1760),  &c.  In  1761  appeared  his  *' Essays  on 
speculators,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  is  one  of  the  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Beli- 
most  magnificent  in  Germany;  it  is  decorated  gion"  (8vo.),  a  work  of  ability,  but  which  gave 
internally  with  firescoes  and  other  works  of  art  offence  to  the  Scottish  church  from  the  sup- 
by  Munich  artists,  and  contains  a  saloon  for  posed  irreligious  tendencv  of  some  of  the  an- 
musical  assemblies,  dining,  coffee,  and  smoking  thorns  views.  The  work  however  upon  which 
roomS|  and  a  reading  room.    It  contains  the  his  reputation  chiefly  rests  is  his  *^  Elements  of 
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Critioism'*  (3  Tolfl.  8to.,  1762),  which  was  great-  of  a  oharacter,^^  says  his  biographer  Mackenzie, 

Ij  admired  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  pos-  ^  and  that  on  which  his  own  was  formed, 

sessing,  in  the  opinion  of  Dagala  Stewart,  *^in-  was  the  ideal  being  Yonng  Norval  in  his  own 

finite  merits,"  bnt  of  which  Goldsmith  once  play  of  ^Donglas.'''     His  literary  repntation 

said :  "  It  is  easier  to  write  that  book  than  to  rests  entirely  upon  his  ^*  Douglas,"  which  is  still 

read  it."    He  also  published :  ^^  The  Qentleman  highly  esteemed,  notwithstanding  Br.  Johnson 

Farmer,  being  an  Attempt  to  improve  Agricnl-  said  "  there  were  not  10  sood  lines  in  the  whole 

ture  by  submitting  it  to  the  Test  of  Rational  play,"  and  still  freqnenlJy  performed,  notwith- 

Principles"  (1772) ;   *^  Sketches  of  the  History  standing  the  declaration  of  Garrick  that  it  was 

of  Man"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1774) ;  ^^  Loose  Hints  on  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.  He  also  wrote  a  "  His- 

Education"  (8vo.,  1781),  written  the  year  be-  tory  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746  "  (4to.,  London, 

fore  his  death.    As  a  member  of  the  board  of  1802),  which  is  commended  by  F^f.  Smyth, 

trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries.  His  complete  works,  with  an  account  of  his  life 

arts,  and  manufactures,  and  a  commissioner  for  and  writings,  were  published  by  Henry  Mao- 

the  management  of  forfeited  estates,  he  labored  kenzie  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1822). 

earnestly  to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  HOMER,  or  Ohomxb,  among  the  Hebrews,  the 

Scotland.    In  1807  appeared  an  account  of  his  largest  dry  measure,  equal  to  10  ephahs,  or  to 

life,  by  Lord  Woodhouselee  (2  vols.  4to.).  19,857.7  Paris  cubic  mches.    It  was  in  later 

HOME,  John,  a  Scottish  author,  born  in  Leith,  times  replaced  by  the  ear. 
Sept.  22, 1722,  died  inEdinburgh,  Sept.  6, 1808.  HOMER.  The  extant  biographies  of  the 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edin-  greatest  of  the  Greek  poets  preserve  little  but 
burgh,  and  after  a  course  of  theological  studies  untrustworthy  traditions  of  his  life.  In  an- 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  April,  1745.  He  was  tiquity  there  were  at  least  16  works  on  the  life 
naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  chivalric  nature,  and  poems  of  Homer.  Two  biographies  only 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  in  1745  remain,  one  attributed  to  Herodotus,  and  one  to 
took  up  arms  on  the  Hanoverian  side.  He  Plutarch.  Both  have  been  pronounced,  on  the 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk  in  1746;  but  mostsatisfiEictory  evidence,  to  be  forgeries;  but 
having  effed;ed  his  escape,  he  resumed  his  pro-  both  are  ancient,  and  contain  the  current  legends 
fessional  studies.  Ad  in  the  latter  part  of  the  and  traditions  relating  to  the  life  and  adventures 
year  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Athelstane-  of  the  poet.  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
ford,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Rob-  Critheis ;  and  one  legend  represents  him  to  have 
ert  Blair,  author  of  **•  The  Grave."  He  gave  been  born  on  the  bank  of  tne  river  Meles,  near 
much  time  to  historical  reading  and  dramatic  Smyrna,  whence  the  name  Melesi^nes;  another 
composition,  and  in  1749  went  to  Ix)ndon  with  relates,  that  Oritheis  was  mamed  to  M»on, 
a  tragedy  entitled  "  Agis,"  which  Garrick,  then  king  of  the  Lydians,  who  brought  up  her  son — 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  declined  to  accept,  the  of^ring  of  a  dffimon  or  genius — as  his  own, 
Although  much  mortified  by  his  ill  success,  he  whence  the  name  MiBonides.  Ephoms.  accord- 
set  about  the  composition  of  another  tragedy,  ing  to  Plutarch,  refers  the  origin  of  tne  name 
'^Douglas,"  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of  ^^Gil  Homer  to  the  poet's  blindness,  'Ofujposy  accord- 
Morrice,"  which,  upon  being  presented  by  the  ing  to  him,  signifying  a  blind  man.  Other  ex- 
author  to  Ghurick  in  1755,  was  likewise  refused  planations,  equally  &ncifnl,  were  invented  by 
by  him.  It  was  produced  at  Edinburgh  in  De-  the  ancients.  Another  legend  states  that  Homer 
cember  of  the  succeeding  year  with  great  sue-  became  a  schoolmaster  and  poet  in  Smyrna ; 
cess ;  but  so  violent  a  storm  was  raised  by  the  that  he  was  induced  by  Mentes,  d  foreign  mer- 
fEict  that  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  chant,  to  travel ;  tiiat  while  visiting  Ithaca  he 
had  written  a  play,  that,  notwithstanding  the  was  attacked  by  a  disease  in  tiie  eyes,  which 
national  pride  was  exceedingly  fiattered  by  the  resulted  in  total  blindness ;  that  he  composed 
performance,  Home  was  threatened  with  depo-  verses,  which  he  recited  wherever  he  went ; 
sition,  to  avoid  which  he  resigned  his  living  in  that  Thestorides,  a  schoolmaster  of  Pbocsea, 
June,  1757.  He  removed  to  London  in  the  carried  a  copy  of  Homer's  poetry  to  Chios,  and 
same  year,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  recited  it  as  his  own ;  that  Homer  followed  him 
^^  Douglas"  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane  with  thither,  and  resided  long  at  Bolissos,  a  town  in 
complete  success,  on  which  occasion  the  exul»  Ghios ;  and  finally,  that  he  died  on  the  little 
tation  of  his  countrymen  was  carried  to  a  ludi-  tiland  of  los,  when  journeying  to  Athens.  A 
crous  excess.  Bv  the  aid  of  the  sinecure  ofiSce  legend  repeated  by  rlutarch  is  that  the  poet 
of  conservator  of  Scots  privileges  at  Oampvere,  when  on  his  way  to  Thebes  landed  at  los,  and 
presented  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Bute,  and  of  a  there  died  of  vexation  at  being  unable  to  solve 
pension  of  £300  b^towed  upon  him  by  George  a  riddle  propounded  to  him  by  some  youns 
III.,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  the  remainder  fishermen,  in  answer  to  his  question  if  they  had 
of  nis  lonff  life  in  comparative  affluence.  He  got  any  thing.  ^  As  many  as  we  caught,"  said 
wrote  4  other  tragedies,  the  *^  Fatal  Discovery,"  they,  ^^  we  left ;  as  many  as  we  did  not  cateh,  we 
"Alonro,"  "Alfred,"  and  "Aquileia,"  which,  carry."  Most  of  these  traditions  are  evidently 
with  his  early  effort  "Agis^"  were  originally  fictitious;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  very  ex- 
performed  with  success,  but  have  Ions  been  istence  of  Homer  has  been  denied.  ^  But  the 
forgotten.  The  last  40Vear8  of  his  life  were  want  of  authentic  records  of  the  particulars  of 
passed  in  Scotland.    **  His  own  fiivorite  model  his  life  is  no  proof  that  he  did  not  live,  when 
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weighed  against  the  facts :  1,  that  a  rcmarkahle  meanings,  more  or  less  conftinng  or  effacing  the 
body  of  poetical  composition  has  come  down  images  they  at  first  presented.  The  Ionic  dia- 
from  remote  antiquity  under  his  name ;  2,  that  lect,  moulded  nnder  the  happy  influences  of  a 
he  is  referred  to  by  the  Greek  writers  who  serene  and  beautiful  heaven,  amid  the  most  ya- 
stand  nearest  to  his  supposed  age,  in  point  of  ried  and  loyely  scenery  in  nature,  by  a  people 
time,  without  the  lightest  suggestion  of  a  doubt  of  manly  vigor  and  exquisite  mental  and  phy^- 
of  his  existence,  and  of  his  being  the  author  of  cal  organization,  of  the  keenest  susceptibility  to 
the  poems ;  8,  that  tiie  unanimous  opinion  of  the  b^uty  of  sound  as  well  as  form,  of  the  most 
antiquity,  in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  an-  vivid  and  creative  imagination,  combined  with 
cient  literature,  is  unequivocdly  in  favor  of  this  a  childlike  impulsiveness  and  simplicity,  bad 
view ;  and  finally,  an  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  attained,  when  Homer  appeared^  a  descriptive 
Odyssey  demonstrates  the  unity  of  authorship,  force  and  harmony  which  made  it  the  most  ad- 
consequently  the  individaal  existence  of  the  mirable  instrument  on  which  poet  ever  played, 
author,  whether  we  call  him  Homer  or  by  some  For  every  mood  of  mind,  every  shade  of  pas- 
other  name;  and  as  no  other  name  has  been  sion,  every  affection  of  the  heart,  every  form, 
suggested,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  sound,  and  aspect  of  the  outward  world,  it  had 
it  would  be  absurd  not  to  accept  the  one  its  clear,  appropriate,  and  rich  expression.  Its 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  voices  of  antiquity,  words  and  sentences  seem  to  place  the  things 
We  may  assume  then  tlie  extreme  probability  described  before  the  eye  of  the  reader.  In 
that  there  was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  Greek  structure,  it  obeys  the  impulse  of  thought  and 
poetical  literature,  a  great  poet  named  Homeros  feeling,  rather  than  the  formal  principles  of 
— Homer — whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  grammar.  It  expresses  the  passions  of  robust 
the  name.  We  cannot  determine  his  age  with  manhood  with  artless  truth.  In  its  freedom, 
mu(di  precision.  Herodotus  believes  him  to  its  voluble  minuteness  of  delineation,  its  rapid 
have  lived  about  400  years  before  himself;  an  changes  of  construction,  its  breaks,  pauses,  sig- 
opinion  which,  if  true,  places  him  in  the  second  nificant  and  sudden  transitions  and  irregulari- 
half  of  the  9th  century  B.  0.  Bjit  the  various  ties,  it  exhibits  the  intellectual  play  of  natural 
dates  of  his  a«&  range  from  1184  to  684  B.  0. ;  youth ;  while  in  boldness,  spiendor,  and  majestic 
the  last  is  undoubtedly  too  recent,  and  the  first  sweep,  it  bears  the  impress  of  genius  in  the 
probably  too  early.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he  full  strength  of  its  maturity.  On  the  main- 
must  have  lived  considerably  before  the  date  land  of  Greece,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions 
of  the  Olympiads,  776  B.  0.  If  we  place  him  were  oracular  and  religious ;  the  next  undoubt- 
between  1000  and  800  B.  0.,  we  shall  probably  edly  were  the  songs  of  the  bards,  celebrating  the 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  now  can.  It  seems  warlike  deeds  of  leaders  and  kings.  In  passing 
certain  that  Homer  must  have  been  an  Asiatic  over  to  the  islands  of  the  .^BgsBan  and  the  coast 
Greek,  first,  from  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  Asia  Minor,  they  carried  with  them  this  body 
of  the  ancients,  and  second,  from  the  internal  of  legendary  lore.  In  this  way  groups  of  heroic 
evidence  of  the  poems  themselves,  which  are  ob-  characters,  founded  on  tradition,  but  embellish- 
viously  composed  from  an  Asiatic  point  of  view,  ed  by  the  imagination  of  the  successive  gener* 
so  far  as  local  allusions,  the  coloringof  nature,  the  ations  of  singers,  were  formed.  In  the  colonial 
direction  of  winds,  and  other  physical  phenome-  societies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  traditions  of  former 
na  are  concerned.  But  the  well  known  fact  that  times,  embodied  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  Greece, 
7  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  being  his  were  fondly  cherished;  and  in  the  rapid  progress 
birthplace  shows  how  little  his  history  was  really  of  national  prosperity,  which  appears  to  have 
known.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  crowned  the  eai*Iy  youth  of  the  Greek  life  in 
uncertain  approximation  to  the  period  in  which  Asia,  these  national  minstrelsies  served  to  de- 
he  lived,  and  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  light  the  multitudes,  when  delivered  by  the 
Greek  of  the  Ionian  race,  we  only  know  that  singers  or  rhapsodists,  in  the  popular  and  reli- 
he  was  an  aodios  or  bard.  The  perfection  of  the  gious  festivals,  or  in  the  halls  of  princes.  The 
language,  as  found  in  the  Homeric  poems^  implies  shoiffers  found  in  the  ballads  thus  composed,  and 
a  long  and  careftd  poetical  cultivation.  There  peniaps  orally  transmitted,  the  richest  mines  of 
is  an  early  stage  in  the  progress  of  society  when  legenaary  poetry ;  and  in  process  of  time  pieces 
all  the  influences  seem  most  favorable  to  poet-  of  greater  length,  with  more  fully  developed 
ical  composition,  at  least  to  poetrv  of  the  epic  characters,  and  varied  dramatic  action,  were 
diaracter.  It  is  a  period  of  sodai  refinement,  required  by  the  advancing  culture  of  the  race, 
before  luxury  has  corrupted  the  purity  of  moral  The  Greek  epic  was  a  species  of  story-teUing, 
feeling,  and  broken  down  the  strength  of  the  for  the  entertainment  of  assemblies.  It  was 
manly  character ;  and  it  generally  follows  a  delivered  in  a  kind  of  musical  recitative,  with  a 
time  of  great  struggles  in  the  formation  or  slight  accompaniment  of  the  phorminx,  or  four- 
the  preservation  of  the  state.  It  is  when  Ian-  stringed  lyre.  In  Ionia  the  ballad  minstrelsy 
guage  has  lost  the  meagreness  of  its  early  flourished  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and 
growth,  andceasing  toberudeis  still  marked  by  finally  was  developed  by  the  genius  of  Homer 
its  primitive  and  picturesque  significancy,  and  into  the  full  form  of  the  epic.  Antiquity  paid 
before  the  speculations  of  philosophy,  scientific  divine  honors  to  the  name  of  the  poet  Irom 
abstractions,  and  multiplying  social  relations  his  poems  the  ablest  critics  inferred  the  laws  and 
have,  imparted  to  words  numerous  secondary  cited  the  highest  examples  of  epic  composition. 
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• 
The  chief  dties  of  Greece  had  their  copies  pre-  that  they  had  not  touched  the  deepen  chord, 
pared  under  the  inspection  and  stamped  with  And,  when  he  comes  forward  himseu  to  try  his 
the  authority  of  the  state.  The  greatest  poets  hand  upon  the  phorminz,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
of  succeeding  times  were  proud  to  confess  that  early  youth,  the  sweet  modesty  of  his  expres- 
they  drank  from  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  sion,  and  the  inborn  nobleness  of  his  manner, 
Homer.  The  great  festivals  of  Athens  were  excite  interest  and  command  attention.  Af 
graced  by  the  public  delivery,  with  suitable  what  shall  he  sing,  but  the  wrath  of  Achilles — 
pomp  of  accompaniment,  of  those  great  epics,  the  ever  yonthM  hero  of  the  Trojan  tale  ? 
If  we  trace  the  outliaes  of  Homer's  intellectual  The  hearers  become  suddenly  conscious  that  no 
cultnre,  by  following  out  the  hints  scattered  common  hand  is  upon  the  lyre,  and  a  deep  still- 
through  the  Diad  and  Odyssey,  we  must  reject  ness  pervades  the  assembly,  broken  only  by  the 
the  legend  that  the  poet  was  a  blind  beggar  rich  and  powerM  voice  of  the  new  aotdor,  as 
bard,  and  picture  him  to  ourselves  in  a  very  he  invokes  the  muse,  Mi^wv  ovtdf,  dca.  The 
different  light  He  was  evidently  placed  in  a  story  of  the  chieftains'  quarrel  is  soon  told ;  the 
condition  of  life  which  surrounded  his  child-  rhapsody  ends  too  soon ;  and  after  a  moment 
hood  with  the  most  favoring  influences.  He  of  expectant  silence,  long  and  loud  applauses 
must  have  received  from  nature  an  exquisite  from  that  spell-bound  throng  rend  the  skies, 
physical  organization;  no  object,  great  or  small,  From  this  moment  all  who  are  present  know 
within  the  range  of  vision,  escaped  the  glance  that  the  great  creative  intellect,  tne  wisest  man 
of  his  vigilant  eye ;  his  ear  was  attuned  to  a  of  his  age,  has  appeared  among  them.  Soon 
delicate  perception  of  the  melodies  of  nature  there  wm  be  no  doubt  in  lonia^  or  in  GreeceL 
and  art  $  nis  sensitive  nerves  vibrated  to  every  who  is  the  great  poet — the  favorite  of  men  and 
breath  of  heaven  and  every  impulse  of  the  gods.  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  com- 
soul ;  and  his  busy  fancy  was  for  ever  mould-  mencement  of  Homer's  poetical  career,  and  the 
ing  and  recombining  what  he  had  seen,  heard,  first  step  toward  the  conception  of  the  plan  of 
and  felt.  We  have  the  most  striking  proofs  the  Uiad.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Homer 
that  he  had  visited  every  important  .city  of  did  not  pass  at  once  from  the  ballad  oompod- 
Asia  Ifinor,  and  all  the  Mgsd&n  islands;  that  tion,  the  only  narridive  before  him;  but  that  the 
}ie  had  carefully  inspected  the  plain  of  Troy,  story  of  Troy,  and  the  poetical  eminence  of  the 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont;  that  he  wrath  of  Achilles  among  its  incidents,  gradually 
had  crossed  the  sea  to  Africa,  and  ascended  broke  upon  him ;  that  the  creation  of  the  Iliad 
the  Nile ;  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  coasts,  was  the  organic  growth  of  studious  years,  passed 
rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  of  Greece ;  that  he  in  the  prad^ce  of  the  minstrel's  art ;  and  that, 
had  visited  all  the  islands  along  the  western  after  this  long  study,  it  reached  its  natural  ter- 
fihore  as  far  north  as  Oorcyra ;  that  he  had  mination,  received  its  completed  form,  and  its 
probably  seen  a  part  of  Italy,  and  had  passed  unity  of  spirit  In  the  continuous  practice  of 
the  straits  that  separate  it  from  Sicily.  He  was  tiie  poetic  art,  he  had  combined  the  epic  elements 
equally  at  home  in  the  movements  of  war  and  of  tne  heroic  traditions,  had  breathed  fresh  life 
the  artB  of  peace.  At  sea,  he  knew  every  rope  into  the  traditional  characters,  and  had  brought 
in  the  ship,  and  exhausted  the  nautical  lore  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Ilian  story  into  such 
the  sailors.  He  probably  listened  to  the  stories  intimate  connection  and  harmony,  that  they  no 
of  the  navigators  with  whom  he  sailed  over  the  longer  appeared  as  ballad  minstrel8ies,6erving  the 
.£g»an,  and  out  of  these  materials  at  a  later  poet's  turn  for  brief  rehearsals,  but  embodied 
period  wove  the  web  of  his  own  enchanting  in  one  magnificent  panorama  all  the  essential 
tales.  We  may  imagine  that  during  his  wan-  features  of  the  great  national  adventure.  The 
derings,  his  thoughts  *'  voluntary  moved  bar-  time  occupied  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Iliad 
monions  numbers,"  and  that  the  inspiration  embraces  only  between  40  and  50  days;  but 
of  the  muse  stole  upon  him,  under  the  waUs  of  what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  national 
Thebes,  in  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids,  on  the  traditions  is  implied  or  incidentally  introduced, 
bosom  of  the  roaring  sea,  on  the  storm-lashed  The  plui  is  highly  ingenious,  and  could  not  have 
shore,  under  the  blaze  of  day,  in  crowds  of  men.  been  accidental — ^that  is,  could  not  have  arisen 
in  the  deep  silence  of  the  night,  at  the  rising  of  without  the  arrangement  and  conscious  purpose 
the  sun,  at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades.  We  of  the  artistf ;  and  it  is  a  plan  which  possesses 
must  suppose  that  his  genius  had  long  trained  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential  requisite 
itself,  instinctively  if  not  consciously,  for  his  of  unity  in  variety,  sprin^ng  from  the  ordain- 
great  poetical  task ;  that  he  had  listened  with  ing  action  of  hi§^  creative  genius.  The  plan 
delight  to  the  songs  of  the  bards,  reciting  the  of  the  Odyssey  is  more  commicated  than  that 
achievements  of  another  age;  that  he  had  ioin-  of  the  Diad,  and  the  material  present  a  richer 
ed  reverently  in  the  processions,  and  heard  tlie  variety.  Homer  had  already  conceived  and 
prayers  of  the  priests  as  they  invoked  the  bless-  executed  the  plan  of  a  great  epic  that  embraced 
ings  of  his  country's  gods.  We  may  believe  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and 
that  he  had  tried  the  powers  of  his  native  lo-  the  legends  of  the  returns  of  tJie  heroes  naturally 
nian  tongue,  and  sousht  the  ample  phrase  and  offered  themselves  to  him  as  the  materials  of  a 
resounding  line  that  should  fittingly  express  his  new  poem  of  similar  extent.  Among  these,  the 
crowding  and  fiery  thoughts,  and  that  he  felt  adventures  of  the  wise  Odysseus,  and  his  long 
while  he  listened  to  the  minstrels  of  Ids  age  wanderings  before  he  retrod  the  soil  of  his 
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native  Ithaoa,  were  probably  fayoiite  themes  of  ing  weight  of  the  best  opinion  was  in  favor 
the  singers.  His  bravery,  his  ready  conasel,  of  the  unity  of  authorship.  Aristotle  held  that 
his  eloqaenoe  in  debate,  described  in  the  Iliad  the  ^^  Hymns."  now  generally  published  with 
as  .resembling  the  snow  flakes  fcilling  in  winter,  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  were  not  his  composi- 
hi|prompt  device  in  meeting  every  emergency,  tion,  and  the  best  modern  critics  coincide  in 
maae  his  character  and  fortunes  a  subject  on  this  judgment.  But  no  doubt  ever  suggested 
which  the  imagination  of  the  subtle  Qreek  al-  itself  to  the  masterly  critio  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
ways  delighted  to  dweU.  The  return  of  Odys-  the  great  epics  were  from  the  hand  of  Homer, 
sens  tlierefbre  naturally  attracted  the  attention  In  modem  times  a  theory  has  been  constructed 
of  the  poet,  and  formed  the  centre  around  which  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Homeric 
the  second  great  epic  action  revolved.  The  poems,  according  to  which  they  are  not  epics 
poet  had  passed  the  flery  years  of  youth ;  he  at  all,  but  only  disconnected  compositions,  by 
nad  exhausted  the  poetical  resources  of  martial  many  ballad-makers,  happening  to  be  so  corn- 
achievements,  and  now  the  calmer  aspects  posed,  and  on  such  subjects,  that  tiiey  were 
of  life  rose  before  him  with  more  attractive  capable  of  being  strung  together,  and  that  they 
charm.  The  Odyssey  reversed  the  picture  of  have  been  gradually  moulded  into  their  present 
the  Iliad.  Hence,  the  quiet  scenes  of  common  form ;  the  theory  asserts  further,  that  alphabet- 
life,  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  and  the  land  ic  writing  was  either  not  known  at  all  in  Greece 
journey,  here  stand  in  the  foreground.  Looking  and  Ionia  in  that  age,  or  if  known  the  mate- 
at  the  Odyssey  as  a  work  of  art,  we  And  in  it  rials  were  so  scarce,  cumbrous^  and  costly,  that 
more  of  premeditation,  in  its  general  scheme,  the  art  was  unavailable  for  literary  purpose&j 
than  in  the  Hiad.  The  difference  is  recognizable  that  there  was  no  such  man  as  Homer,  but  the\ 
In  the  very  first  line.  The  Iliad  opens  with  a  call  name  is  simply  an  etymolosy.  All  these  views  ' 
upon  the  muse  to  '^  sing"  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  have  not  been  held  by  all  who  have  rejected 
and  the  Odyssey  invites  her  to  ^^tell"  or  ^'re-  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  compositions;  but  the 
late"  the  adventures  of  Odysseus ;  as  if,  when  above  statement  embraces  summarily  all  the 
he  began  the  composition  cKf  the  Iliad,  he  had  main  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  Homeric 
only  a  song  in  his  mind,  the  great  plan  coming  question.  The  outlines  of  it  were  suggested  by 
afterward;  and  when  he  began  the  Odyssey,  he  Yico  in  his  Scierua  nuava.  Casaubon  expressed 
had  preconceived  the  whole  epic  narrative,  doubts  upon  the  subject.  Bentley  took  snbstan- 
There  are  several  distinct  lines  of  adventure,  tially  the  view  that  Homer  composed  only  short 
all  leading  to  the  same  point,  the  proper  adjust-  pieces,  to  be  sung,  one  at  a  time,  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  right  management  of  which  required  ment  of  festive  companies.  Perrault  and  Hede- 
not  only  careful  previous  reflection,  but  constant  lin,  two  French  critics,  also  sketched  the  out-  ^ 
exercise  of  skilM  arrangement  and  organiza-  lines  of  the  theory  that  no  one  poet  was  the 
tion,  that  each,  while  clearly  and  carefully  ex-  author  of  the  Hiad  or  Odyssey,  but  that  both 
ecnted,  should  yet  be  kept  in  due  subordination  poems  were  compilations  of  minstrelsies  com- 
to  the  i^nend  design  of  the  whole.  In  point  posed  by  many  different  persons  of  the  same 
of  poetical  merit — richness  of  invention,  bril-  or  nearly  the  same  age.  This  particular  view 
Uancy  of  imagination,  and  fitness  of  expression  was  adopted  and  maintained  by  H^pe,  with 
— it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Odjssey  is  at  all  sreat  learning.  The  theory  of  F.  A.  Wolf  starts 
inferior  to  the  Hiad.  The  subjects  are  different,  from  the  same  point  as  Bentley^s,  and  is  devel- 
and  require  to  some  extent  a  difference  of  oped  in  his  li'olegomena  (1796)  with  masterly 
handling ;  there  is,  therefore,  an  appearance  of  aoility  and  eloquence.  Wood,  a  learned  Eng- 
inore  vigor  in  the  one,  of  calmer  beauty  in  the  lishman,  who  had  travelled  in  Greece  and  the 
other.  But  in  the  Iliad  there  are  scenes  of  do-  East,  and  published  in  1770  a  little  book  on  tho 
mestic  life  and  affections  breathing  the  greatest  ^'  Original  Geniu6  of  Homer,"  held  the  opinion 
tenderness  and  beauty,  and  in  the  Odyssey  that  Uie  poems  were  not  originally  reduced  to 
passages  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  unsurpassed  writing.  This  view  was  entertained  by  Frederio 
in  the  Iliad ;  showing  that  in  the  warlike  and  Jacobs,  as  will  h^  seen  from  the*  following 
fiery  Hiad  the  poet  had  the  same  sense  of  the  -  picturesque  passage  in  one  of  his  discourses, 
beautiful  as  in  the  Odyssey,  and  in  the  Odyssey  Led  away  by  the  genius  of  Wolf,  he  says : 
the  same  wonderful  vigor  as  in  the  Iliad.  ^'Writing  conquers  speaking,  and  strikes  it  dead. 
Though  we  may  admit,  with  Longinus  in  his  The  lyre  is  silenced,  and  lives  only  as  a  figure 
fine  criticism,  that  the  Hiad  was  the  work  of  of  speech  in  written  odes;  song  dies  in  the 
the  poet^s  youth,  and  the  Odyssey  that  of  his  musical  sign,  and  the  written  precept  soars 
declining  age :  that  the  former  was  the  sun  in  proud  and  cold  away  over  the  surrounding 
his  midday  splendor,  and  the  latter  the  sun  in  scene,  to  a  remote  and  wide-extended  world, 
the  beauty  of  his  setting;  still,  in  both  it  is  the  and  often* beyond  the  present,  directly  to  com- 
sun  that  shines,  and  the  glory  is  not  less  in  one  ing  generations.  Almost  6  centuries  had  gone 
than  in  the  other. — ^Among  the  ancients,  a  ques-  before  the  poems  of  Homer  were  imprisoned  in 
tion  was  started  by  some  of  the  later  Greek  written  characters;  and  even  then,  mindful  of 
critics  whether  t^e  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  the  their  ori^al  destination,  they  flowed  more 
work  of  tiie  same  author;  but  it  was  only  a  sweetly  from  the  tongue  to  the  ear."  WolTs 
question ;  or  rather  the  theory  of  a  different  theory  was,  for  a  time,  generally  adopted,  and 
origin  was  held  only  by  a  few;  the  overpower-  his  ingenious  arguments  were  accepted  as  de- 
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monstration.  Binoe  his  day  the  qa^stion  has  an-  the  Iliad  were  not  induded  in  the  original  plan, 
dergone  many  searohing  scrutinies;  among  his  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbiJ>le  that  several 
own  oonntrymenf  Nitsoh  has  answered  Wolf  poets,  of  the  highest  order  of  genius,  should 
Yory  ably ;  bnt  by  flu:  the  most  thorough,  learned,  have  appeared  in  Ionia  in  the  same  age,  though 
and  condusive  demonstration  of  the  entire  fallacy  perhaps  not  impossible ;  bnt  the  improbability 
of  the  theory,  in  every  form  it  has  assumed,  is  that  18,  or  more,  such  poets  diould  have  appear- 
that  of  Col.  Mure,  in  his  still  unfinished  "  His-  ed,  amounts  to  a  mond  impossibility ;  and  no 
tory  of  Greek  Literature.^'  A  few  remarks  on  one  has  questioned  the  general  excellence  of 
several  of  the  leading  topics  are  all  that  are  ne-  the  whole  mass  of  poetry  constituting  the  Iliad 
cessary  to  complete  our  own  view.  1.  No  and  Odyssey.  The  internal  evidence,  not  from 
person,  reading  these  two  poems  without  pre-  mere  style,  for  experience  shows  how  deceptive 
judice,  and  exercising  me^v  common  sense,  that  ia,  but  from  the  unity  of  spirit  and  char- 
would  ever  suspect  a  want  of  unity,  complete-  aoters  that  prevails  thronjph  both  poems,  is  of 
ness,  or  coherence,  except  in  some  very  unim-  the  greatest  weight ;  first,  in  the  broadest  sense 
portant  particulars.  2.  Slight  contradictions,  of  the  term,  when  we  look  at  the  poems  as  a 
inequalities,  and  incoherences,  at  least  to  an  whole ;  and  second,  if  we  examine  the  details, 
equal  extent,  may  be  found  in  the  best  authors,  especially  the  characters  of  the  heroes  who 
as  in  Virgil,  Cervantes,  Milton,  Bcott,  and  many  carry  forward  the  action  in  tiie  Qiad  and 
otbers;  and  the  argument  drawn  from  such  Odyeeey.  The  first  species  of  unity  of  spirit  is 
premises,  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems,  less  conclusive  than  the  second;  for  there  is 
proves  nothing  or  too  much.  The  critical  dogma,  in  every  age  a  pervading  tone  that  marks  its 
as  laid  down  by  Hermann, "  that  no  two  passages  literary  productions.  Bat  no  such  explanation 
&i  the  same  work,  contradictory  to  or  irrecon-  can  make  it  probable  that  complete  identity 
eilable  with  each  other,  can  be  by  one  and  the  would  be  maintained  in  the  characters,  through 
same  author,"  in  its  unqualified  form,  has  no  a  large  number  of  literary  works,  by  difPerent 
foundation  in  human  nature,  and  is  not  sup-  authors.  We  must  believe,  it  is  true,  that  titie 
ported  by  literary  ex^rience.  8.  The  argument  sulject  of  the  Trojan  war  had  idready  been 
drawn  firom  the  supposed  want  of  writing  ma-  handled,  in  the  age  immediately  following  that 
terials,  and  possibly  the  ignorance  of  the  art  of  event,  and  in  the  hexameter  verse.  We  may  sup- 
writing  in  the  age  of  Homer,  is  founded  on  a  pose,  too,  that  th^uunes  and  exploits  of  many 
mere  assumption,  with  nofEU^ts  and  no  opinions  of  the  heroes  haPalready  been  made-familiar 
of  the  ancients  to  support  it.  On  the  other  in  the  ballad  literature  of  Greece;  like  the 
hand,  the  employment  of  writing  by  Homer  is  legendary  Cid  in  the  ballads  of  Spain,  like  Ar- 
silently  taken  for  granted  by  those  who  lived  thur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  like 
nearest  his  age,  the  poets  of  the  7th  and  8th  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  and  like  Hagen, 
centuries  B.  C,  who  certainly  employed  writing  Guntler,  and  Siegfried  in  the  medisoval  poetry 
themselves,  and  who  never  allude  to  it  as  a  of  Germany.  But  the  ballad,  even  the  2fib&' 
newly  discovered  art  We  cannot  argue,  from  lungenlied,  is  only  a  rudimentary  epic,  and 
the  present  non-existence  of  written  docu-  does  not  allow  of  the  development  of  char- 
ments  of  <he  age  of  Homer,  that  they  never  ex-  acter  with  minute  and  careM  study  of  the 
isted.  Moreover,  there  are  absolute  proo6  that  nicer  shades.  To  work  them  out  with  finished 
the  art  of  writing,  and  abundant  and  convenient  detail  belongs  to  trained  poetic  art,  guided  by 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  reed  pens,  papy-  principles  which  have  been  ascertained  by  study 
rus,  and  ink,  were  in  common  use  in  Egypt  and  experience.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
more  than  1,600  years  before  the  birth  of  Ho-  Homer  used  the  materials  furnished  by  his  pre- 
mer.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  formed  decessors;  it  is  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare 
their  alphabet  bv  selectingsomeof  the  phonetic  used  traditions  and  characters,  the  outlines  of 
elements  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  feebler  hands  of  the 
that,  long  before  Homer,  they  had  carried  with  poets  who  had  gone  before  him.  That  one  an- 
them the  art  in  their  voyages  round  the  Med-  thor  should  have  composed  the  Hiad  and  Odys- 
iterranean.  The  Greeks  of  Ionia  were  in  fre-  sey  is  not  without  example;  but  he  must  have 
quent  intercourse  with  both  Egyptians  and  possessed  gifts  of  knowledge  and  genius  in  as 
rhosnicians,  and  it  is  incredible  tibat  so  Intel-  .large  a  measure  as  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
lectual  a  race  should  have  neglected  to  avail  man.  That  many  poets  should  not  only  have 
themselvesof  an  art  so  convenient  for  every  pur-  possessed  an  equal  measure  of  these  endow- 
pose  of  business  or  literature,  which  had  long  ments,  but  that  they  should  have  worked  in 
been  possessed  bynations  intelleotnally  inferior  the  same  spirit,  conceived  not  only  the  leading 
to  themselves.  We  must  say  that  all  the  facts  characters,  but  a  vast  number  of  subordinate 
and  probabilities  that  have  any  bearing  upon  ones,in  the  same  way,  marked  their  appearance, 
the  question,  are  against  the  theory  of  Wolf.  A  their  actions,  their  speech,  by  pieciBely  the  same 
more  recent  German  critic,  Lachmann^  carries  traits,  so  that  each  and  all  should  on  each  and 
the  separating  process  so  far  as  to  distribute  the  every  occasion  conduct  themselves  consistently. 
Hiad  among  dbout  18  poets.  Mr.  Grote,  in  his  ex^n'oss  themselves  according  to  their  special 
"  History  of  Greece,"  argues  that  originally  characteristics — so  that  they  should  have  given 
there  was  an  Achilleid,  i.  e.,  an  epic  on  the  ex-  not  only  to  the  modem  reader,  but,  so  far  as 
ploits  of  Achilles,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  we  know,  to  those  who  lived  nearest  the  times 
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of  the  oomposiiion  of  the  poems,  an  abiding  and  Ooleridge,  reprinted  from  the  En^ieh  edition 

oH  bat  nniv^rsal  impression  of  the  nnitj  of  their  (12mo.,  Boston,  1842) ;  "  Lexicon  of  the  Poems 

origin — tiiat  these  extraordinary  results  and  of  Homer  and  the  Homerid»,"  translated  from 

unparalleled  coincidenoes  should  have  been  ao-  the  German  of  G.  0.  Omsins,  by  Henry  Smith 


part  of  the  critics  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  "  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age^' 
the  existence  of  Homer  and  in  the  unity  of  his  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  (3  yoK  8vo., 
works.  The  fidelity  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad  Oxford,  1868).  The  English  translations  are 
and  Odyssey  to  nature ;  the  minute  and  accurate  tiiose  of  Obapman,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Sotheby. 
observation  of  the  peculiarities  of  each  region  Portions  have  been  admirably  rendered  by  Dr. 
through  which  the  action  and  the  narrative  Maginn,  in  ballad  measures.  The  beet  transla- 
move ;  the  descriptive  epithets  apphed  to  hills,  tion  of  the  entire  Iliad  is  by  the  late  William 
rivers,  plains,  mountains,  seas,  and  islands ;  the  Mumford,  of  Richmond,  Ya.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Bos- 
exact  descriptions  of  storms  and  currents  in  the  ton,  1846).  Two  books  of  the  Hiad,  the  1st 
Mediterranean  and  the  character  of  the  coast ;  and  24th,  have  been  translated  in  English 
the  correct  perspective,  so  to  speak,  of  eacb  hexameters,  in  '^ Blackwood^s  Magazine;"  and 
scene,  argue  strongly  in  favor  of  the  single  the  first  6  books,  in  the  same  metre,  by  Mr. 
undivided  authorship  of  these  immortal  poems.  Shadwell. 

— ^The   Homeric  poetry  was  the  bright  con-        HOMESTEAD,  the  ^lace  where  one's  dwell- 

summate  fiower  of  Ionian  genius.    The  mind  ing  is.    We  mean  by  this  tJie  home  itself,  with 

of  its  author  grasped  all  the  knowledge  of  the  outbuildings  connected  with  it,  and  a  por- 

his  age,  and  embraced  the  whole  extent  of  tion  of  the  land,  as  the  garden,  and  it  may  be 

human  life  in  its  heights  and  depths.    He  some  fields,  &c.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that 

measured  the  strength  of  manly  passion,  and  if  one  owns  a  large  tract  of  land,  and  lives  upon 

sounded   the   abysses  of  the   human   heart,  a  comer  of  it,  he  cannot  claim  that  the  whole  is 

Over  all  the  varied  and  contrasted  scenes  which  a  homestead  in  law ;  and^et  there  are  no  sv^- 

his  genius   touched,  he  poured  the  iUumina-  ficient  rules  nor  precedents  for  determining  how 

tion  of  a  bright  and  genial  spirit,  which  must  much  of  this  land  is  thus  attached  to  the  dwell- 

for  ever  draw  to  the  hero^age  of  youthful  ing.     It  has  been  in  fact  said  by  the  courts 

Greece  the  generous  heart  W  kindrea  youth  that  there  is  no  positive  rule;  and  that  the  exact 

wherever  the  love  of  song  and  the  passion  for  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  determined  in 

literary  culture  have  found  a  home.    The  pecu-  each  case  by  gathering  from  the  context  of  the 

liarity  in  the  position  ofthe  Iliad  and  Odyssey  is,  instrument  in  which  it  is  used,  and  from  the 

that  they  hold  their  place  as  the  last  product  in  circumstances  of  the  case,  its  intended  extent 

the  growth  of  a  popular  and  national  minstrelsy,  and  operation.    It  is  to  be  the  more  regretted 

and  embody  in  the  richest  rhythmical  forms  the  that  we  have  no  exact  definition  ofthe  word, 

heroic  life  of  the  ancestors  of  the  poet's  own  because  by  the  recent  laws  of  many  of  our 

contemporaries;  and  they  stand,  m  subject,  states  it  has  become  of  much  importance.  They 

substance,  and  spirit,  in  the  closest  relation  make  the  homestead  secure  against  attaching 

with  the  lyric  iind  dramatic  poetxy  and  the  creditors,  and  in  most  cases  offer  no  other 

plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  in  the  subsequent  ages,  definition  of  it  than  by  mere  value.    Thus  the 

— The  best  editions  of  Homer  are :  Barnes  (2  law  exempts  from  attachment,  or  surrender  in 

vols.  4to.,  Cambridge,  1711) ;  Ernesti's  Olarke  insolvency,  a  homestead,  not  exceeding  in  value 

(5  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1769-'64),  and  the  Glas-  $500,  in  New  Hampshire,   Vermont,   Maine, 

gow  reprint  (1814  and  1824) ;  Wol^  HotmH  et  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio ;  40  acres,  not  exceed- 

Momeridarum  Opera  (Halle,  1794,  and  1804-'7),  ing  that  sum  in  value,  in  Alabama;  $1,000  in 

with  the  Prolegomena;  Heyne's  great  edition  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ahd   Illinois;    200 

of  the  Iliad  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic  and  London,  acres,  or  $1,000  if  in  a  city,  in  Texas ;  and  $5^000 

1802);  Spitzner's  Hiad  (Gotha,  1882-'6) :  Bek-  in  California.    On  what  part  of  the  land,  or 

ker's  (text,  Berlin,  1848).    Very  useful  editions  by  whose  selection,  or  on  what  principle,  this 

are :  F.  H.  Bothe,  Homeri  Ca^rmina  (2  vols,  quantity  in  value  shall  be  discriminated,  does 

8vo.,  Leipsic,  1884),  with  a  Latin  commentary ;  not  seem  to  be  determined  by  statute  provi^on. 
G.  C.  Crusius,  SomerilUae  (1  vol.  8vo.,  Hano-       HOMICIDE,  in  criminal  law,  the  killing  of 

ver,  1837),  and  Homeri  Oaytsosa  (1  vol.  8vo.,  one  human  being  by  another.    By  the  com- 

Hanover,  1887),  both  with  German  notes ;  G.  mon  law,  it  is  not  homicide  to  kill  an  infant 

Barmlein,  Homeri  Opera  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  before  its  birth,  the  authorities  declaring  that 

1854),  with  an  able  OommentatiodeHomero  efue'  if  one  purposely  kills  a  babe  not  yet  bom,  it  is 

n  Carminibus  pre&xed.  The  editions  by R'of.  only  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a  felony;  but  if 

^  Owen  of  New  York  are  excellently  adapt-  the  child  is  born  alive  and  then  dies  from  the 

ed  to  the  use  of  schools.    Of  illustrative  works  previous  injury,  it  is  felony.    And  every  part 

the  most  important  are  the  commentaries  of  must  be  bom  alive,  but  the  umbilical  cord  need 

Nitsch  on  the  Odyssey  (Hanover,  1826);  Butt-  not  be  parted;  nor  need  the  ohUd  have  breathed, 

mann's  Lexilogtu^  translated  by  Fishlake  (Lon-  if  it  otherwise  had  life.    So,  if  one  intending  to 

don,  2d  ed.,  1840) ;  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  procure  abortion  does  an  act  which  causes  a 

of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,"  by  Henry  Nelson  child  to  be  bom  prematurely,  and  being  so  born, 
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it  dies  because  not  mature  enough  to  live,  this  they  might  be;  but  vaited  nntil  some  act  took 
is  murder.  But  where  a  woman  cut  off  the  place  to  protect  himself^  not  merely  from  fatal 
head  of  her  child  before  it  was  wholly  bom,  it  yiolence,  but  from  grievous  bodily  injury.  What 
was  held  not  to  be  murder.  The  crime  of  child  this  means  is  not  plainly  defined  by  the  law ;  but 
murder  and  wilfol  abortion  is  made  punishable  it  does  not  mean  the  injury  caused  by  a  blow 
in  many  of  our  states  by  statute.  Homicide  is  from  a  fist  or  a  stick,  or  a  dlight  wound,  which 
divided  into  8  classes,  iustifiable,  excusable,  and  might  be  painful  for  a  time,  but  from  all  effects 
felonious.  Felonious  homidde  is  either  man-  of  which  the  injured  person  would  certainly  and 
dau^ter  or  murder,  which  will  be  treated  un-  entirely  recover  within  a  few  days.  And  here, 
der  those  titles.  In  this  article  we  shall  speak  too,  as  before,  death  must  not  be  infiicted  until 
only  of  homicide  wUch  is  justifiable,  and  that  nothing  but  this  remains.  That  is,  the  party 
which  IB  excusable.  These  two  are  often  con-  assailed  must  retreat  as  long  and  as  far  as  he 
founded,  and  are  sometimes  spokien  of  as  if  they  can  retreat;  must  seek  and  use  any  refuge  or 
were  the  same  thing,  even  in  technical  books  means  of  escape  open  to  him ;  and  only  when 
of  criminal  law.  But  this  is  an  inaccuracy,  these  are  exhausted,  or  non-existent,  can  he  put 
Justifiable  homicide  is  that  which  is  just  and  his  assailant  to  death.  It  should  however  be 
right,  and  not  to  be  regretted ;  while  excusable  stated,  as  a  settled  rule  of  law,  that  an  assailed 
homicide  is  that  for  which  excuses  may  be  of-  party,  in  danger  of  death  or  grievous  harm,  is 
fered  whidi  take  away  wilful  guilt  from  the  bound  to  retreat  only  when  he  can  do  this 
killer,  however  much  the  act  may  be  lamented,  with  safety.  For  if  retreat  will  only  increase 
In  this  strict  sense,  l^ere  is  perhaps  no  justifi-  a  danger  already  imminent,  and  give  his  assail- 
able homicide  except  that  which  is  committed  ant  new  power  over  him,  he  need  not  retreat 
officiaUy  and  in  the  disdiarge  of  a  legal  duty,  at  all,  but  may  at  once  infiict  death  upon  his 
That  is,  there  is  no  homicide  strictly  justifiable  assailant.  So,  too,  homicide  is  excusable  if  in- 
except  the  homicide  by  an  executioner,  or  that  fiicted  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  great 
of  a  public  enemy  in  open  war.  If  one,  at  great  crime.  Here  the  law  comes  in  with  what  may 
risk  to  himself,  and  in  defence  of  the  innocent,  .  seem  to  be  a  definition ;  for  it  says  that  one 
encounters  and  destroys  an  assassin,  who  could  may  infiict  death  if  there  be  no  other  way  to 
not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  putting  many  prevent  a  felony.  But  the  reader  wiU  see,  un- 
to death  and  inflicting  injuries  worse  than  death,  der  the  word  Felony,  that  its  meaning  is  quite 
he  may  deserve  and  receive  general  applause,  undetermined ;  and  there  are  things  which  are 
And  the  excuse  extends  much  beyond  those  still  called  felonies,  at  least  in  England,  of 
crimes  which  are  punishable  with  death  ;  be*  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  say  that  they 
cause  a  man  would  be  excused  for  putting  an  might  lawfully  be  prevented  by  putting  the 
offender  to  dea&  if  that  were  the  only  way  of  offender  to  death.  And  yet  it  must  be  certiun 
preventing  certain  crimes,  which  if  committed  that  the  law  would  call  this  only  excusable  hom- 
might  not  be  punished  with  death,  such  as  rape,  icide,  and  not  justifiable.  Excusable  homicide  is 
burglaiy  witn  arms,  or  robbery  with  arms,  then  that  which  is  caused  by  self-defence,  or  the 
Again,  the  excuse  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  prevention  of  great  crime,  or  accident  It  is 
seu-deience,  does  not  depend  altogether  upon  excusable  by  reason  of  self-defence,  if  it  were 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  but  much,  and  per-  strictly  necessarv  for  this  purpose,  and  not 
haps  principally,  upon  the  appearance  of  it  to  otherwise.  We  believe  that  there  is  no  rule  of 
the  person  conunitting  the  homicide ;  for  if,  as  a  .  criminal  law  which  ought  to  be  more  certain, 
reasonable  man,  he  was  fully  justified  in  believ-  and  more  universally  acknowledged,  than  that 
ing  that  the  peril  from  which  be  could  deliver  homicide  in  self-defence  must  be  grounded  upon 
himself  only  by  homicide  was  actual  and  immi-  a  strict  and  absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be 
nent|  the  excuse  is  not  taken  away  by  proof  doubted  that  any  one  may  save  his  own  life  by 
tiiat  he  was  deceived.  Thus,  if  one  were  at-  taking  the  life  of  Ids  assailant ;  but  it  is  equally 
tacked  by  an  assailant  threatening  to  shoot  him  certain,  as  matter  of  law,  that  he  must  not  se- 
widi  a  pistol,  and  would  be  justified  under  the  cure  his  safety  by  homicide,  provided  he  could 
circumstances  in  killing  his  assailant  if  the  pis-  secure  it  in  any  other  way,  as  by  retreating,  or 
tol  were  loaded  and  the  assailant  intended  to  seeking  refuge,  or  infiicting  a  less  than  fatal  in- 
use  it,  and  the  assailed  party  had  reason  to  -be-  jury.  We  suppose  that  any  difSculty  which 
lieve  this  to  be  the  case,  his  excuse  would  not  belongs  to  this  subject  must  attend  upon  the 
be  lessened  bv  proof  that  the  pistol  was  not  load-  application  of  these  principles,  and  not  upon 
ed  and  his  death  not  intended.  The  excuses  the  principles  themselves.  Thus,  it  is  certain 
for  homicide  sometimes  mingle;  thus  one  who  that  the  laws  of  England  and  of  the  United 
is  attacked  by  a  murderer  and  cannot  otherwise  Btates  agree  in  an  abwlute  refusal  to  recognize 
escape,  may  put  him  to  death,  either  to  pre-  the  point  of  honor  in  cases  of  homicide.  Juries, 
vent  this  felony,  or  to  save  his  own  life.  JBut  and  possibly  courts,  may  be  infiuenced  by  it, 
one  who  would  escape  the  consequences  of  homi-  perhaps  unconsciously ;  but  the  law  ignores  it 
cide  by  the  excuse  of  self-defence,  must  be  able  If  one  attacks  another  with  every  form  and 
to  show  that  there  was  some  overt  act  on  the  method  of  insult,  and  the  attacked  party,  find* 
part  of  the  assailant,  and  that  the  assailed  was  ing  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  insult  or  es^ 
not  moved  by  threats  only,  or  merely  bv  fears  of  caping  from  it,  puts  the  assailant  to  death,  it  is 
what  would  be  done,  however  just  and  rational  f^oniousand  not  excusable  homicide.    60,  also. 
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the  aasailed  party  may  take  his  aasaiLint's  life,  his  system  of  medidne.    Slimiilated  by  his  new 

if  he  cannot  otherwise  prevent  an  aot  of  de-  idea,  he  tried  other  remedies  upon  himself^  noted 

oided  hostility,  which  might  reasonably  be  re-  carefally  their  effects,  and  began  to  treat  disr 

garded  as  the  b^inning  of  a  coarse  of  con-  eases  accordingly.    The  saooess  of  this  crocial 

dnct  which  wonld  end  in  his  destruction.    In  experiment  gave  birth  to  homcsopathy.    Two 

reference  to  the  ezcnse  of  accident  also,  it  may  supplementary  doctrines  in  homoeopathy,  which 

be  mingled  with  another.    Thus,  while  one  has  also  owe  their  origin  to  Hahnemann,  deserve 

no  right  to  protect  himself  firom  slight  bodily  especial  notice;  these  are  his  theory  of  chronic 

iojory  by  putting  his  assailant  to  death,  or  to  diseases,  and  his  views  as  to  doses.  Much  prao- 

nse  that  means  of  preventing  wrongful  condnct  tical   experience   had  convinced  Hahnemann 

not  of  the  gravest  sort,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  that,  thongh  the  resonrces  of  his  new  method 

defend  himself  against  any  assanlt,  and  to  pro-  were  adequate  to  the  prosperous  cure  of  acute 

teot  himself  from  any  injury,  and  to  prevent  any  diseases^  yet  in  chronic  affections  their  action 

wrong  domg.    And  if  in  all  this  he  uses  no  seemed  often  anomalous,  or  restricted  to  mere 

weapons  likely  to  produce  death,  and  does  not  temporaiy  palliation.    Analogy  led  him  at  last 

manifest  by  violence  and  excess  a  fatal  purpose^  to  conclude  that  all  chronic  diseases,  «.  e^  such 

he  would  be  excused  although  the  death  of  the  as  are  ultimately  incurable  by  natnre^s  sponta- 

wrong  doer  was  the  unintended  result.'  Thus,  neous  effort,  depend  on  some  miasmatic  basis 

one  may  turn  a  mere  intruder  oot  of  his  house,  or  origin.    He  assies  them  to  three  sources, 

although  he  is  qniet  there,  and,  if  necessary,  viz.,  syphilis,  sycosis  (venereal  wart),  and  itdi 

Sat  him  out  by  force ;  but  must  not  put  him  to  (psora).    Through  the  injudicious  suppression 

eath  because  he  will  not  go  out.    But  if,  while  of  these  dyscrasis  by  external  remedies  arise, 

using  only  such  force  as  may  seem  necessary,  he  he  afSrms,  all  the  protean  forms  of  chronic 

kiUs  the  intruder,  he  woald  be  excused.  In  ref-  evils;  and  in  his  work  on  '^  Obronic  Diseases'' 

erence  to  this  right  of  self-protection,  the  qnes-  (1828-'80)  are  enumerated  over  100  current 

tion  has  been  raised  whether  the  use  of  spring  maladies  derived  from  the  secondary  develop- 

guns  is  lawful.    It  seems  to  be  the  law,  that  ment  of  the  last  named  of  these  contagions 

one  may  use  a  spring  gun  to  prevent  felony,  alone.    The  bulk  of  the  work  just  mentioned  is 

and  that  homicide  caused  by  it  would  be  excus-  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of 

able ;  but  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  such  in-  the  pure  materia  medica,  in  the  display  of  patho- 

struments  merely  for  the  protection  of  property,  geneses  or  symptoms  of  remedies  found  more  or 

and  if  they  caused  the  dei^th  of  a  trespasser  the  less  specific  against  these  constitutional  taints, 

homicide  would  not  be  excusable.  But  the  most  startling  of  Hahnemann's  tenets  is 

HOMCEOPATH  Y  (Gr.  o/iotor,  like,  and  iraBos,  unquestionably  his  scheme  of  doses.  Up  to  about 

suffering),  the  title  of  the  system  of  medical  the  year  1815  the  size  of  the  dose  he  habit^ 

practice   introdaced  a   little   more   than   60  ually  used,  though  far  less  than  that  previously 

years  ago  by  Hahnemann.     (See  Hahnemaitk,  employed  by  physicians,  was  still  not  in  strik- 

Samuel.)    The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  ing  contrast  with  received  ideas.    The  subee- 

this  method  consists  in  its  employment  of  med-  quent  change  in  his  views  on  this  subject  is 

icaments  agreeably  to  the  principle  denoted  by  announced  in  the  following  note  appended  to  a 

its  name,  viz.,  ^^  like  cures  like,"  and  its  recog-  record  of  a  case  illustrating  some  mstmotions 

nition  of  this  precept  as  the  sole  law  of  cure ;  in  the  method  of  prescribing  homosopathically, 

or,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  its  choice  for  .  and  in  which  the  dose  administerod  was  a 

the  sick  of  such  drugs  as  have  produced  in  the  whole  drop  of  the  juice  of  bryony  root:  "  The 

healthy  subject  the  symptoms  present  in  the  latest  improvements  in  our  art  demonstrate 

maladv  under  treatment.    It  is  contended  by  that  the  administration  of  a  single,  smallest- 

the  advocates  of  this  system  that  glimpses  of  sized  pellet  (a  sugar  globule,  size  of  a  mustard 

the  truth  of  the  law,  nmilia  similHnu  curantuTj  or  poppy  seed),  moistened  with  the  decillionth 

had  already  occurred  in  the  earlier  history  of  attenuation  (S)  of  the  drag,  would  have  been 

medicine.    Even  Hippocrates  mentions  it ;  and  fully  adequate  to  perform  this  cure ;  nay,  it  is 

though,  in  later  times,  Paracelsus,  Stahl,  Holler,  equally  certain  that  even  smelling  of  it.  would 

and  others  hinted  also  at  its  importance,  yet  have  sufficed;  so  t^at  the  dose  employed  in  the 

Hahnemann  was  the  first  to  assert  its  value  and  foregoing  case  is  no  longer  to  be  oommended  to 

to  institute  the  labors  required  in  its  practical  imitation."    The  manner  of  preparing  the  diln- 

adaptation  to  the  cure  of  disease.     In  1790,  tion  here  referred  to  is  as  follows:  one  drop  of 

whue  engaged  in  translating  OuUen's  '^Materia  the  juice  of  bryony  root  is  put  to  99  drops  of 

Medica,"  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  modus  pure  alcohol,  forming  the  nrst  dilution,  each 

operandi  of  reruvian  bark,  in  the  cure  of  in-  drop  of  which  contains,  of  course,  x  i^  of  a  drop 

termittent  fevers,  arrested  his  attention  and  led  of  the  active  element ;  of  this  solution  one  drop 

him  to  experiment  with  this  remedial  agent  upon  is  taken  and  added  to  99  drops  of  fresh  alcohol, 

his  own  person.    The  trial  resulted  in  the  pro-  to  make  the  2d  dilution,  j^^^^ ;  in  a  similar  way 

ductionof  a  species  of  ague  resembling  that  form  the  8d,  4th,  &c.,  successivefy,  up  to  the  80th 

for  which  bark  had  proved  most  uniformly  spe-  dilution,  are  produced ;  the  last  of  these  con- 

cific    To  his  mind  this  was  the  revelation  of  a  taining,  as  is  evident,  in  each  drop,  one  deoll- 

principle.    It  was,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  gen-  lionth  of  a  drop  of  bryony  juice.    All  liquid 

eralization  of  the  action  of  drags  which  stamps  or  soluble  substances  are  submitted  to  the  same 
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prooeas;  iD8oliibl6  bodies,  as  metala,  earthfl,  hagen,  whence,  having  for  some  years  practised 
dsc,  after  being  previonslj  brought  to  sufficient  there  his  profession,  he  returned  and  settled 
fineness,  are  reduced  through  three  steps  of  this  in  New  York.    Bering,  Gray,  Ghanning,  and 
series,  by  thorough  lerigation  with  sugar  of  others  succeeded  him,  and  the  ^^Homceoimthio 
miOc,  and  their  subsequent  dilution  is  then  car-  Examiner,"  edited  by  Dr.  HuU,  shortiy  trans- 
ried  on  as  directed  for  liquids,  it  havidg  been  as-  ferred  the  subject  from  mere  professional  to 
certained  that  three  successive  triturations,  if  public  investigation.    American  homcBopathy 
well  performed,  make  them  sufficiently  soluble  now  counts  2,600  physicians,  8  colleges,  8  hos- 
to  render  further  mechanical  division  unneces-  pitals,  8  Journals,  several  dispensaries,  and  80  so- 
sary.    Gther  dUutions,  however,  than  the  80th  cieties.  Gf  late  the  homoeopathic  school  has  be- 
are  also  employed  by  the  Hahnemannic  branch  come  divided  into  the  sects  of  "pure  fiahne- 
of  the  school,  the  18th,  15th,  12th,  9th,  and  manniansL^    *^  rational    homoeopathists,"   and 
6th  being  perhaps  the  ^Eivoritesj  although  again  "  liberal  homoeopathists."    The  first  follow  all 
there  are  not  wanting  practitioners  who  cite  the  teachinffs  of  their  founder  impUciUy,  and  as 
marvellous  results  from  Uke  100th,  200th,  600th,  a  general  rue  confine  themselves  to  infinitesimal 
and  even  the  1600th  dilution  of  certain  sub-  doses,  or  high  dilutions,  condemning  every  de- 
stances.     Incredible  as  their  statements  may  parturei!h)m  this  mode  of  practice  as  pernicious, 
appear,  experience  is  said  nevertheless  to  prove  The  rationalists  while  adhering  tenaciously  to 
that  exauisitely  minute  doses  are  sometimes  the  law  of  '^llke  cures  like,"  reject  some  of 
powerful,  and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  Hahnemann's  subsidiary  doctrines,  and  occasion- 
when  no  faith  either  on  the  part  of  the  patient  ally  resort  to  allopathic  practice.    The  so  called 
or  the  doctor  can  be  honestly  adduced  in  explana-  liberal  homceopathists  nave  adopted  the  law 
taon  of  their  virtue.    Hahnemann  offers  the  ra-  that  remedies  cure  by  reason  of  their  difference, 
taonale  that  diseased  organs  become  preternatur-  small  though  it  be,  exerting  an  alterative  action, 
ally  sensitive  to  specific  stimuli.  Just  as  the  eye  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  mere  similarity ;  ar- 
when  infiamed  may  be  intolerant  of  the  smallest  guing  that  if  the  greatest  amount  of  similaritv 
ray  of  light.— A  development  in  science  so  novel  were  the  great  point,  identity  should  be  infid- 
as  homoBopathy  could  not  long  remain  unno-  lible.    They  express  this  by  the  formula  alU" 
ticed.    Kot  only  was  it  attacked,  but  its  author  rantia  aUerantm  eurantur;  conceiving  it  to 
soon  found  sympathy  and  cooperation  in  such  embrace  both  the  law  nmilia  HmilQmiy  and 
colleagues  as  Hartlaub,  Stapf,  Hartmann,  Gross,  wntraria  eontrariU  eurantur.  The  law  forbid- 
Bdokert,  MOller,  Griesselich,  Schweikert,  He-  ding  the  homoeopathic  physicians  to  prepare 
ring,  Trinks,  Schubert,  Gaspari,  Rau,  Bduning-  their  medicines  wasaboUshed  in  Russia  in  1848. 
hausen,  and  Jahr;  converts  whose  names  are  For  those  physicians  who  prefer  to  purchase 
linked  to  his,  and  who  not  only  diligently  ap«  them,  special  homoeopathic  drug  stores  have 
plied  to  practice  their  newly  acquired  art,  but  been  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
improved  its  maUrUl  by  new  provings  of  reme-  United  States,  and  other  countries.    Recently 
diesf  and  its  status  by  scientific  dusertations  the  homoeopathic  system  has  also  been  success- 
and  open  appeals  in  its  behalf.    The  establish-  fully  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseased  animals. — 
ment  in  1822  <^  the  ArehhJ^r  die  homdopathi-  See  Hahnemann,  '*Organon  of  Homoeopathic 
tehe  HeUkunUy  a  periodical  mainly  under  the  Medicine^'  (4th  Am.  ed^  New  York,  1860) ; 
control  of  Dr.  Stapf,  was  an  epoch  for  homoe-  Hartmann,  "Acute   and   Ghronic   Diseases'' 
opathy.    Science  and  rank  were  becoming  not  translated  by  G.  J.  Heoopel  (4  vols..  New  York, 
unmindful  of  its  existence,  end  accessions  to  its  1847)  ;.Hempel,  "  Organon  of  Specific  Homoeo- 
llsts  increased,  until  to  be  its  proselyte  neither  pathyj  (Philadelphia,  1864) ;  Peters,  "  Science 
involved  notoriety  nor  implied  sacrifice.     It  and  J^t,  or  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
was,  at  last,  a  &ct  in  the  history  of  medicine,  oiner  (New  York,  1860) ;  and  the  British  and 
It  iS|  of  course,  difficult  to  fumi^  exact  statis-  Aoierican  homoeopathic  journals, 
tics  of  a  topic  like  the  present,  liable  to  daily,        HGMGGUSIANS  (Gr.  liios^  the  same,  and 
nay,  almost  hourly  practical  changes.    Accord-  bvo-ia,  being),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
ing  to  the  best  information,  there  are  now  not  which  was  originated  in  the  4th  century  to  dis- 
fax  from  1200  practising  homoBopathista  in  £u^  tinguish  the  Athanasian  or  orthodox  party  from 
rope  alone,  nearly  two  thirds  of  whom  belong  the  Arians  and  Semi-Arians,  who  were  termed 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.    Nu-  Homoiousians  (Gr.  6110109^  similar,  and  ovaia^ 
merous  dispensaries,  hospitals,  or  wards  appro-  being).    The  former  maintained  that  the  Son 
priated  to  this  method  of  treatment  exist  in  Yi-  was  of  the  same  essence  as  the  Father;  the 
enno,  Paris,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Turin,  Gopenhagen,  latter  that  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  Father  in 
Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other  cities.    Ger-  essence,  but  not  identical  with  Him. 
many  numbers  6  homoeopathic  Journals ;  Eng-        HOmS,  Hums,  or  Hjems  (anc.  Emeea  or  Emii- 
land.  6  ;  France,  8 ;  Spain,  one ;  Italy,  2 ;  Den-  sa),  a  fortified  city  of  Syria,  90  m.  N.  from  Do- 
mark,    one ;  and  homoeopathic   societies  are  mascus,  about  1  ra.  from  the  river  Aasy  or  Oron- 
found  in  nearly  every  large  town  in  Europe,  tes;  lat.  24*  17'  N.,  long.  87^*84  E.;  pop.  about 
The  condition  of  homoeopathy  in  the  United  20,000,  including  7,000  Greek  Ghristians.  It  is  a 
States  is  not  less  favorable.    It  was  introduced  prosperous  town,  having  considerahle  trade,  and 
in  1826  by  Dr.  Hans  B.  Gram,  a  native  of  Bos-  manufactories  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics, 
ton,  who  was  educated  as  a  physician  in  Gopen-  and  of  gold  and  diver  thread.    The  houses  are 
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bailt  of  black  basalt,  and  many  of  the  streets  are 
payed  with  the  same  materiaL  In  pagan  times 
Emesa  was  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  the  san,  one  of  whose  priests,  Elagabalas,  was 
made  emperor  of  Rome  in  tbe  Sd  century  by  the 
legions  of  Syria.  Odenathns,  husband  of  Zeno- 
bia,  the  renowned  queen  of  Palmyra,  was  mur- 
dered in  this  cit^  in  266,  and  Zenobia  herself 
was  yanquished  m  its  yicinity,  in  278,  by  the 
emperor  Aurelian.  The  philosopher  Longinus 
was  a  ilative  of  Emesa,  and  was  on  a  yisit  there 
when  Zenobia  met  him  and  appointed  him  her 
instructor  in  the  Greek  langnaffe  and  literature. 
HONDURAS  (Sp.  "  depths,^'  probably  in  al- 
lusion  to  the  broken  character  of  the  surface), 
a  republic  of  Central  America,  formerly  a  proy- 
inoe  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  bounded 
N.  and  E.  by  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Oarib- 
bean  sea,  S.  by  the  republic  of  Nicaragua,  from 
which  it  is  separated  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length  by  the  riyer  Wanks  or  Segoyia,  8.  W.  by 
the  republic  of  San  Salyador,  and  N.  W.  by 
Guatemala.  The  republic  lies  wholly  between 
lat.  18°  10'  and  W  N.,  and  long.  83°  11'  and 
89°  80'  W.  Its  area  is  about  42,000  sq.  m. 
The  political  divisions  of  Honduras  are  7,  yiz. : 
the  departments  of  Comayagua,  Tegucigalpa, 
Choluteca,  Santa  Barbara,  Graoias,  Yoro,  and 
Olancho.  The  subjoined  table  giyes  the  capital, 
area,  and  ponulation  of  each,  as  also  the  aggre- 
gate area  and  population  of  the  state,  as  deduced 
from  the  best  and  latest  authorities  and  obser- 
yations : 


Departmnita. 

OapiUkla. 

Anm  in 
•q.  m. 

Pepal»> 

Comaytigua 

Comaya^a 

Tegucigalpa... 

Nacaome 

Banta  Barbara.. 

Oraelas 

Yoro 

4,800 
I^SOO 
S,000 
8,250 
4,050 
15,100 
11,800 

70,000 

TeiniQiaElDa 

80,000 

Choluteca 

50,000 

Banta  Barbara 

60,000 
661,000 
90,000 
45,000 

Graelas 

Yoro 

Olancho  ^  ^ .  ,  ^ 

Jutlcalpa 

Total 

48,000 

850,000 

Oapital,  Gonviyagua. — ^The  ports  of  Honduras,  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  are  Truxillo,  Omoa,  and  Port 
Oortes,  formerly  Caballos.  The  last  was  once 
the  most  important,  but  was  abandoned  during 
the  epoch  of  the  buccaneers  for  the  smaller  one 
of  Omoa,  6  m.  to  the  W.  On  the  Pacific,  in  the 
bay  of  Fonseca.  the  republic  has  two  ports,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  tne  free  port  of  Amapala,  on  the 
island  of  Tigre,  which  has  a  fine  anchorage  and 
salubrious  climate.  The  bay  of  Fonseca,  some- 
times called  Golfo  do  Amapala  or  Oonchagua, 
is  one  of  the  finest  ports,  or  rather  collection 
of  ports,  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  upward  of  60  m.  in  greatest 
length,  by  about  80  m.  in  ayerage  width.  The 
entrance  from  the  sea  is  18  m.  broad,  between 
the  yolcanoes  of  Oonchagua,  4,800  feet  high,  and 
Cosequina,  8,600  feet  high.  Two  considerable 
islands,  Oonchaguita  ana  Miang^ira,  lie  across 
this  entrance,  diyiding  it  into  three  channels,  all 
practicable  for  the  lax^t  ships,  and  serying  also 
to  protect  the  interior  of  the  bay  from  the  swell 
of  the  sea.    The  three  states  of  San  Salyador, 


Kioaragna,  and  Honduras  touch  on  this  bay, 
but  the  latter  state  has  by  far  the  largest  front- 
age on  it.  Honduras  has  a  coast  line  of  about 
400  m.  on  the  bay  of  Honduras  and  the  Carib- 
bean sea,  extendingfrom  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Tinto  to  that  of  the  Kio  Segoyia,  and  of  60  m.  on 
the  bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  em- 
braces the  islands  of  Tigre,  Sacate  Grande,  and 
Gueguensi,  lying  in  the  latter  bay,  and  claims 
those  of  Ruatan  and  its  dependencies,  Guani\Ja, 
IJtila,  Helena,  Barbaretta,  and  Morat,  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  which  form  a  British  colony 
under  the  name  of  the  Bay  Islands.  The  riyers 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  of  large 
size.  The  Ghamelicon,  Ulna,  Aguan  or  Roman, 
Tinto,  Patuca,  and  Segoyia,  fiilling  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  Choluteca,  Nacaome,  and  Goas- 
ooran,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca,  are  most 
important.  The  Ulua  is  largest,  and  drains 
nearly  i  of  the  entire  area  of  the  republic.  It 
is  nayigable  for  a  distance  of  70  m.  from  its 
mouth.  The  Aguan  or  Roman  riyer,  about  160 
m.  long,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Sulaco,  and 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  a  little  E.  of 
Truxillo.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  riyer  Man- 
gualil,  celebrated  for  its  extensiye  gold  wash- 
ings. It  is  said  to  be  nayigable  by  boats  of 
%ht  draft  for  80  m.  aboye  its  mouth.  The 
riyer  Choluteca,  about  160  m.  long,  13  the 
largest  stream  of  Central  America  falling  into 
the  Pacific,  excepting  the  riyer  Lempa.  It  rises 
in  the  Lepaterique  mountains,  ana  describes 
nearly  a  circle  before  reaching  tiie  sea.  Its  yal- 
ley  expands  into  broad  and  rich  alluyial  plains 
as  it  approaches  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  Honduras 
has  but  one  large  lake,  that  of  Yoioa  or  Tau- 
lebe,  remarkable  for  its  great  eleyation  and  the 
number  of  its  subterranean  oudets. — ^Honduras 
is  trayersed  by  ranges  of  mountains  and  hills, 
radiating  from  the  Cordilleras.  This  great 
chain  does  not,  howeyer,  approach  within  60  or 
60  m.  of  the  Pacific,  yiewed  from  which  it  pre- 
sents the  general  appearance  of  a  great  natural 
wall,  with  a  lower  range  of  mountains,  relieyed 
by  yolcanic  peaks  of  wonderful  regmarity  of 
outline,  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  general 
direction  of  the  true  Cordilleras,  or  great  diyid* 
ing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing 
into  one  ocean  from  those  failing  into  the  other, 
is  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  In  the  department  of 
Gracias  it  sends  off  a  dependent  range,  which 
at  the  point  of  separation  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Merendon,  afterward  Grita,  and  nearer 
the  coast  the  mountains  of  Espiritu  Santo.  On 
the  coast  itself,  where  it  attcuns  the  height  of 
from  7,000  to  9,000  feet,  it  is  called  the  moun- 
tains of  Omoa.  Along  its  N.  base  flows  the 
great  riyer  Motagua,  and  along  its  S.  base  the 
hamelicon.  Following  the  course  of  the  Sierra 
Madre.  we  find  it,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues 
from  the  mountains  of  Merendon,  spreading  out 
in  a  tangled  mass  or  knot  of  mountains,  called  the 
mountains  of  Selaque.  Intermediately  lies  the 
plain  or  holaan  of  Sensenti,  80  m.  long  by  from 
16  to  20  m.  wide,  with  only  one  narrow  outlet, 
through  which  it  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Higuito 
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or  Talgna. .  The  moantaiDs  of  Belaqne  constitute  whioh  at  the  epodts  of  change  ML  in  showers, 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  elevation  in  Hon-  are  much  heavier  tiian  those  which  prevail  in 
'  duras,  their  summits  rising  to  the  height  of  he-  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  so  that  in  a 
tween  8,000  and  10,000  feet.  The  valley  of  few  minutes  the  earth  is  covered  with  water, 
Bio  H^icote  intervenes  between  these  moun-  vet  they  do  not  generally  last  for  more  than 
tains  and  the  scarcely  inferior  ones  of  Pnca,  and  half  an  hour,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  surface 
the  terraced  mountfuns  of  Opalaca  and  Intibu-  becomes,  to  sJl  appearance,  as  dry  as  if  no  rain 
cat,  with  their  truncated  summits  and  elevated  had  fallen. — The  productions  of  Honduras  are  as 
plains.  Next  in  order  comes  the  valley  of  the  various  as  its  altitudes  and  temperature.  On 
Bio  Santa  Barbara,  followed  by  the  holi<m  of  the  alluvions  of  Uie  coast  the  staples  of  the' 
Otoro,  separated  from  the  great  plain  of  Comay-  tropics  flourish,  while  on  the  high  grounds  of 
agua  by  a  group  of  mountains  known  as  the  the  interior  the  cereals  and  fruits  of  the  tern- 
MonteciUos.  This  plain  completely  interrupts  perate  zone  are  produced.  Mahogany,  rose- 
the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  with  the  val-  wood,  logwood,  fcuitic,  lignum-vitie,  and  other 
ley  of  the  Bio  Hurauya  extending  from  it  north-  predous  woods  are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
ward  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  Bio  Goas-  while  the  pine  and  oak  abound  in  the  interior, 
coran,  southward  to  the  Pacific,  it  forms  a  great  Sarsaparilla,  vaniUa,  cacao,  pimento,  sugar  cane, 
transverse  vaDey  reaching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  tobacco,  the  indigo  plant,  and  cocmneal  are  m 
It  has  an  extreme  length  of  40  m.,  and  a  sen-  indigenous,  as  are  also  numerous  trees  pro- 
eral  width  of  from  5  to  20  m.  Passing  the  plain  ducing  gums  and  resins,  including  the  gum 
of  Oomayagua,  the  Cordilleras  are  resumed  in  arable,  copaiba,  liquidamber,  dragon's  blood, 
a  great  mass  of  high  mountains,  known  toward  caoutchouc,  annotto,  &c. — In  mineral  resources 
the  N.  as  the  mountains  of  Oomayagua,  and  on  Honduras  ranks  first  of  all  the  states  of  Central 
the  S.  as  the  mountains  of  Lepaterique.  Beside  America.  In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  con* 
these,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  re-  dition  of  the  country,  mining  enterprise  has 
public,  is  a  group  of  lofty  mountains  called  greatly  declined.  Silver  ores  are  abundant  and 
mountuns  of  Sulaco.  The  N.  coast  of  Hondu-  valuable,  the  metal  being  found  in  combination 
ras  presents  a  diversified  sur&ce.  A  portion  is  with  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  in  a  few  instances 
flat  and  penetrated  by  lagoons,  but  generally  it  is  with  antimony.  Gold  mines  are  common ;  but 
undulating,  or  takes  the  form  of  succesnve  table-  most  of  the  gold  obtained  is  washed  f^om  the 
lands  of  varying  elevations.  Topographically,  sands  of  the  rivers  of  the  departments  of  Olan- 
therefore,  the  country  has  the  greatest  aiversity  cho,  Yoro,  and  Santa  Barbara.  There  are  also 
of  surface  and  of  elevation;  broad  alluvions,  fer-  rich  mines  of  copper,  the  ores  in  all  cases  con- 
tile  valleys,  wide  and  elevated  plains,  and  moun-  taining  a  oonsiaerable  proportion  of  silver, 
tains  terraced  to  their  summits,  afiforaing  almost  The  copper  ores  of  Gracias  yield  68  per  cent, 
every  possible  variety  of  dimate,  soil,  and  pro-  and  those  of  Olancho  80  per  cent,  of  the  pure 
duction. — ^The  temperature  is  highest  on  the  N.  metal.  Iron  ores  are  common,  but  none  of  the 
an4  E.  coasts,  and  lowers  rapidly  as  we  advance  mines  of  this  metal  are  worked,  except  those  of 
inland.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  Agalteca  in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa, 
port  of  Truxillo,  for  the  year  1840-'41,  was  from  They  are  highly  magnetic,  and  are  forged  with- 
62*"  to  86°  F. ;  in  Omoa,  for  1848,  from  62°  to  out  smelting.  Zinc  occurs  in  various  combina- 
91°,  the  mean  average  for  the  year  being  79°.  tions,  and  superior  ores  of  this  metal  are  found 
The  fall  of  rain  for  the  same  period  was  47.2  in  the  islands  of  Buatan  and  Guaniua.  Anti- 
inches,  or  but  little  more  than  |  of  the  average  mony  and  tin  also  exist.  Brown  coal  has  been 
rain  fall  under  the  tropics,  as  computed  in  the  discovered  in  various  localities,  and  large  beds 
tables  of  Prof.  Johnston.  In  the  central  parts  exist  in  the  valley  of  Sensenti,  department  of 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  Pacific  declivity  of  the  Gracias.  The  opal  mines  of  Gracias  are  exten- 
Oordilleras,  the  rain  fall  is  less,  and  the  average  sivdy  worked.  An  abundance  of  fine  limestone 
temperature  considerably  lower.  What  are  called  is  scattered  over  the  state,  and  vast  quarries  of 
the  seasons,  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  tropics^  a  superior  marble  occur  near  Port  Cortes. — The 
are  divided  into  the  wet  and  dry.  The  dry  cattle  of  Honduras  constitute  at  present  its  most 
season,  or  summer,  may  be  said  to  commence  obvious  source  of  wealth.  The  open  character 
on  the  coast  in  December  and  terminate  in  of  the  interior  country,  and  its  vast  savannas 
June,  'the  remaining  months  constituting  the  covered  with  unfailing  verdure,  are  droum- 
rainy  season  or  winter.  But  the  dry  season  has  stances  favorable  for  the  increase  of  this  kind 
really  a  duration  of  but  8  months,  February,  of  property  U>  an  indefinite  extent — ^The  fauna 
March,  and  April ;  the  rainy  season  an  equal  oorreq>onds  with  the  intermediate  geographical 
number,  July,  August,  and  September.  Between  position  of  the  state,  partaking  of  the  character 
these  periods  the  rauis  are  intermittent,  alter-  of  that  of  the  equatorial  regions  of  South 
nating  with  days  and  often  weeks  of  dry  weath-  America  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  semi-tropical 
er.  On  both  coasts  heavy  dews  fall  during  tiie  districts  of  Mexico  on  the  other.  Thus  we  find 
night,  80  that  vegetation  is  always  luxuriant  the  ant-eaters  of  the  Orinoco  on  its  northern 
But  on  the  more  elevated  central  plateaus,  where  and  eastern  coasts,  and  the  gray  squirrd  of  the 
the  altitude  exceeds  8,000  feet,  the  dews  are  northern  regions  among  the  forests  of  the  inte- 
sUght,  and  the  nights  are  nearly  as  dry  as  the  rior.  The  deer,  peccary,  waree(#w^«i^riM«*«), 
days.    Although   the  rains,  especially  those  tapir,  manatee,  raccoon,  opossum,  armadillo, 
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and  many  varieties  of  monkeja,  fireqaent  tiie  itiTe  habits.  The  elevated  districts  which  they 
forests  and  Jangles  near  the  rivers  and  coasts ;  occnp j  enable  them  to  cultivate  wheats  pota- 
while  the  Jagaar,  ocelot,  and  congar  are  foond  toes,  and  other  nrodncts  of  higher  latitudes, 
in  more  secluded  districts.  The  most  celebrated  They  all  profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  their 
bird  is  the  queUal  or  trogan  resplend&M^  found  forms  of  worship,  and  especially  their  music,  are 
in  the  mountains  of  Snlaco,  Oomayagua,  and  Me-  strongly  impressed  with  aboriginal  characteris- 
rendon,  though  other  birds  peculiar  to  both  trop-  tics. — ^Honduras  has  some  remarkable  aborigi- 
ical  and  temperate  dimates  abound.  Alligators  nal  monuments  and  remaios,  of  which  the  beirt 
are  found  in  the  rivers  and  lagoons.  The  iguana  known  and  probably  the  most  important  are 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  from  8  to  4  feet,  those  of  Oopan,  in  tiie  department  of  Gracias, 
The  insect  most  dreaded  in  the  country  is  the  near  the  frontier  of  Guatemala.  They  consist 
2a7i^a«£a  or  cAopuZtn^  a  kind  of  grasshopper  or  lo-  of  several  vast  pyramidal  structures,  of  which 
cust  from  2  to  4  inches  long,  which  at  mtervals  the  teocaUia  of  Mexico  may  be  taken  as  the 
afflicts  the  entire  country,  destroying  all  vegeta-  type,  with  remains  of  various  edifices  of  stone, 
tion. — ^The  population  is  mostiy  Indian,  and  in  But  the  most  interesting  relics  are  a  number  of 
some  districts  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  gigantic  monoliths,  elaborately  sculptured,  and 
whites  have  assimilated  most  to  the  aborigines  in  loaded  with  hieroglyphic  or  symbolical  figures, 
habits  of  life,  or  the  Indians  most  to  the  whites.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  tiiese 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  state,  between  the  ruins  are  those  of  the  townof  Oopan,  destroyed 
river  Roman  and  Cape  Gracias  £  Dios,  oompris-  by  Hernando  de  Chavez  in  1680 ;  but  a  mann- 
ing an  area  of  15,000  sq.  m.,  is  almost  exclusive-  script  of  the  licenciado  Palacios,  auditor  of 
ly  occupied  by  independent  tribes,  known  un-  Guatemala,  written  in  1576,  gives  an  acconnt 
der  the  general  names  of  Xicaques  and  Payas.  of  the  ruins,  which  were  then  very  nearly  in 
Portions  of  these  have  accepted  the  Roman  their  present  condition.  Palacios  was  unable  to 
Catholic  faith,  and  live  in  good  understanding  learn  of  any  but  the  vaguest  traditions  oonoem- 
with  their  white  neighl^rs.  Occasionally  Ing  their  origin;  these  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
small  parties  come  down  to  the  coast,  to  work  ancient  city  was  built  by  a  powerful  lord  who 
in  the  mahogany  cuttings,  and  procure  articles  came  from  the  direction  of  Yucatan,  and  who 
of  steel  and  iron.  When  their  engagements  are  afterward  returned  to  his  native  country,  leav- 
oonduded,  they  quickly  return  to  their  homes,  ing  the  city  he  had  built  deserted.  The  hiero- 
They  are  described  as  ^'having  long  black  hair,  glyphical  representations  found  on  the  monu- 
hffi[iging  over  their  shoulders,  very  broad  faces,  ments  of  Copan  are  identical  with  those  of 
smui  eyes,  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  sad-  Palenque  and  the  ancient  Central  American 
ness  and  docility,  which  prepossesses  the  be-  MSS.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chamelicon, 
holder  in  their  favor."  They  are  all  cultivators  and  also  in  the  great  plain  of  Sensenti,  are  sim- 
of  the  soil,  and  are  only  secondarily  hunters  and  ilar  remains,  but  in  a  more  ruined  condition, 
fishers.  The  coast  around  Carataska  lagoon.  Near  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  state,  in 
and  near  Cape  Gracias,  was  for  many  years  oc-  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  the  same  name,  are 
cupied  by  a  mixed  race  of  negroes  and  Indians,  other  monuments,  conspicuous  among  which 
best  known  as  sambos  or  sambo  Mosquitos,  is  the  fortified  hill  of  Tenampua,  covered  with 
corresponding  generally  with  the  people  of  ruins. — ^Very  few  data  exist  for  calculating 
the  Mosquito  coast.  But  of  late  years  they  either  the  amount  or  value  of  the  industriu 
have  been  gradually  crowded  out  by  the  more  products  of  Honduras.  The  entire  industry  of 
vigorous  race  of  the  Caribs,  who  are  spreading  the  country  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Its  exports 
rapidly  along  the  entire  K.  coast  of  Honduras,  consist  chiefly  of  bullion,  mahogany,  ludes, 
These  are  the  descendants  of  the  Caribs  of  San  sarsapariUa,  tobacco,  cattie,  and  a  small  amount 
Vincent,  one  of  the  Leeward  islands,  who  were  of  indigo.  The  annual  value  of  these  exports 
deported  by  the  English,  to  the  number  of  may  be  estimated  approximately  as  follows : 
5,000,  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Ruatan,  in  Bniiion  $400,000 
1796.    They  are  now  estimated  to  number  be-         iiAhoganj' ud  other'woodis .' .' .'      .'.'!!.'! .'    soaooo 

tween  20,000  and  80,000.    They  are  active,  in-         S5?»« — -v iS.JS 

dustrious;  and  provident.    A  portion  of  them         Hide^  «»aparui..  &o m^wio 

haveamixture  of  negro  blood,  and  are  hence  Totd |1,18S,ogo 

called  the  black  Caribs.    They  still  retain  their  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  state  is  also  to 

original  language,  which  is  the  true  Carib  of  a  great  degree  coigectural,  owing  to  the  fiict 

the  islands,  although  most  if  not  all  of  them  that  the  customs,  at  several  of  the  ports,  are 

speak  Spanish  as  well  as  a  little  English.  They  farmed  out  to  individuals.    The  number  of  ves- 

profess  the  Catholic  religion,  but  they  are  polyg-  sels  entering  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Omoa  and 

amists,  and  retain  many  of  their  native  rites  Truxillo,  with  their  tonnage,  &c.,  for  the  year 

and  superstitions.    They  work  in  gangs  of  from  1856,  is  given  in  tiie  subjoined  table : 
80  to  50  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  ^'  captain^'  nigi.  vmmu.      T«aaiif«. 

chosen  from  among  themselves.    In  the  moun-         Hondona 6i  «,6ao 

tainsof  the  departments  of  Gracias,  Comayagua,         spJlSJh.V.'.V.'.';  ■.;*.'.;  il  sas 

and  Cholnteca,  there  are  a  number  of  purely         Amflriean'.'.! !'.'.!!/.'.!'.'.!!'.' !!!!.'!!   9  1,674 

Indian  towns,  in  which  the  inhabitanU  retain         ^^^ _f  ^ 

their  ancient  langoagea  and  many  of  their  prim-  Total 14S  7,600 
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The  vaLae  of  the  cargoes  of  the  reasels  enn-  feet  aboye  the  sea,  but  is  reached  hy  constsnt 

merated  in  this  table,  according  to  official  re-  ascents  from  both  ocesns.    The  heaviest  gradi- 

toms,  was  $29^255.    In  1854  the  yalae  of  the  ents  are  95  feet  to  the  mile.    The  estimated  cost 

cargoes  received  at  these  two  ports  was  $685,-  of  the  work,  for  a  continuous  railway  from  sea 

594.    Since  then,  however,  tne  trade  of  the  to  sea,  is  $10,615,000;   or  from  the  head  of 

country  has  maiuly  gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  navigation  on  the  Ulna  river  to  the  Pacific, 

The  imports  of  the  state  at  large  may  be  esti-  $8,104,000.     It  is  proposed  to  terminate  the 

mated  at  little  short  of  $1,000,000,  chiefly  from  rulway  on  the  island  of  Sacate  Grande,  which 

Great  Britain.    A  great  obstacle  to  the  devel-  is  only  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  creek, 

opment  of  Honduras  is  the  want  of  roads.    At  easily  bridged.    The  depth  of  water  in  front  is 

S resent  these  are  mere  mule  paths,  often  con-  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  and  the  channel,  connect- 
ucted,  to  avoid  large  and  rapid  streams,  over  ing  with  the  open  sea,  has  a  depth  throughout 
steep  and  high  mountains,  where  they  are  nar-  of  not  less  than  5  fathoms.  The  charter  of  the 
row,  abrupt,  and  dangerous.  The  loads  cairied  Honduras  railway  is  for  a  period  of  70  years 
by  mules  are  necessarily  light,  and  the  expense  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  whidh  must 
of  transportation  is  so  great  as  effectually  to  pro-  be  finished  by  the  year  1869.  The  ports  at  its 
hibit  the  exportation  of  bulky  products  except  extremities  are  to  be  constituted  free  ports,  and 
from  places  near  the  coast.  All  articles  of  im-  all  goods  and  passenc^ers  may  pass  over  the 
portation  also,  which  cannot  be  packed  on  road  when  completea  free  from  government 
mules,  require  to  be  transported  on  the  shoul-  charges  of  all  kinds,  and  without  passports.  It 
ders  of  men ;  and  the  pianos,  mirrors,  and  other  is  didmed  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
foreign  articles  of  bulk  and  value  in  use  in  the  railway  will  effect  a  saving,  as  compared  with 
larger  towns  of  the  interior,  have  all  been  car-  the  route  via  Panama,  between  New  York  and 
ried  in  like  manner  from  the  seaport  for  dis-  San  Francisco,  of  1,100  miles  in  distance,  and 
tanoes  varying  from  60  to  100  m.  The  ma-  from  5  to  7  days  in  time. — ^The  Roman  Catholic 
<^nery  for  working  the  numerous  mines  of  the  is  the  only  rdigion  recognized  by  law  in  Hon- 
country,  in  an  adequate  manner,  is  also  ex-  dura&  but  the  private  exercise  of  all  kinds  of 
eluded  for  the  same  reason. — ^As  soon  as  the  worship  is  allowed.  Both  at  the  time  of  the 
lack  of  a  water  communication  between  the  At-  independence  and  subsequently,  the  church 
lantic  and  Pacific  oceans  became  acknowledged,  throughout  Central  America  took  an  active 
the  attention  of  the  crown  of  Spain  was  directed  part  against  the  liberal  party  and  the  new  order 
toward  the  formation  of  an  artificial  channel,  or  of  things.  The  consequence  was  the  abolition 
at  least  an  available  route  of  transit,  across  the  of  the  convents,  a  confiscation  of  the  estates 
intervening  continent  Within  40  years  after  belonging  to  them,  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  discovery,  all  the  great  lines  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  priesthood.  In  1882  the  publics- 
supposed  to  offer  fiftcilities  for  interoceanic  com-  tion  of  papal  hulls  was  prohibited  throughout 
munication  had  been  carefully  traced,  and  their  Central  America,  and  religious  freedom  was  nn- 
capabilities  very  accurately  pointed  out  Among  conditionally  proclaimed  by  the  federal  congress, 
these  was  a  route  through  Honduras,  between  Honduras  paE»ed  a  law  legitimatizing  the  chil- 
Puerto  de  Caballos  (now  Port  Cortes)  and  the  dren  of  priests,  entitling  them  to  bear  the  names 
bay  of  Fonseca.  As  early  as  1540,  Alonso  de  and  inherit  the  property  of  their  fathers,  and 
Caceres,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Alvarado,  the  decliuring  the  cohabitation  of  priests  with  wo- 
eonqueror  of  Guatemala,  founded  the  city  of  men  to  be  an  evidence  of  marriage  in  every 
Comayagna,  the  present  capital  of  Honduras,  in  legal  sense,  and  subjecting  them  to  ^  its  re- 
obedience  to  instructions  '^  to  find  out  an  eligible  spons^ilities.  These  measures  have  since  been 
situation  for  a  town  midway  between  the  two  modified,  but  the  church  is  still  supported  by 
seas.*'  In  1586  the  celebrated  Italian  engineer  voluntary  contributions,  with  a  small  annual 
Battista  Antonelli,  the  builder  of  the  Moro  at  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  state. — Hon- 
Havana,  and  of  the  original  castle  of  San  Juan  duras  has  two  universities,  in  Comayagua  and 
de  Ulna  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  sent  to  America  to  Tegucigalpa.  They  have  nominally  professor- 
make  a  new  survey  of  the  route  in  question,  ships  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  but  in  fact 
This  he  effected,  in  coiijunction  with  one  Juan  theur  course  of  instruction  is  little  in  advance 
de  Texada,  and  their  joint  report  still  exists  of  that  of  the  common  schools  of  the  United 
among  thb  archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville.  In  States.  On  a  very  liberal  estimate,  there  may 
1854,  Mr.  £.  G.  Sqnier,  at  the  head  of  a  small  be  400  schools  in  the  state,  with  an  average  of 
corps  of  engineers,  undertook  a  reconnoissance  25  pupils  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  10,000  pupils 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  of  all  classes.  There  are  no  libraries  in  the  state 
feasibility  of  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea.  More  worthy  of  mention,  nor,  beside  the  government 
thorough  surveys  were  subsequently  made,  a  official  gazette,  any  newspapers. — ^The  ^vem- 
charter  obtained  firom  the  government  of  Hon-  ment  is  a  republic  Each  department  is  sub- 
duras,  and  a  company  organized  to  build  the  divided  into  districts,  and  is  governed  by  an 
road.  Starting  from  Port  Cortes,  on  the  At-  officer  appointed  by  the  central  government, 
kntic,  the  distance,  in  a  right  line  to  the  bay  who  bears  the  title  of  j^e  jMlitieo,  or  polit- 
of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific,  is  162  statute  miles,  ical  chief  Each  department  is  entitled  to  one 
Following  the  line  of  the  proposed  road,  the  dis-  senator  and  two  deputies.  Senators  must  be 
tance  is  205  miles*    The  sommit  level  is  2,956  80  years  of  age,  and  proprietors  to  the  value 
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of  $1,000,  or  members  of  some  liberal  profes-  after  reoeiving  the  aabmMon  of  the  ndghbor- 

sion.    Depnties  must  be  25  years  of  age,  and  ing  chiefs,  hefoanded  the  ancient  city,  now  the 

possessed  of  property  to  the  yalne  of  ^00,  or  port  of  Trazillo.  He  also  founded  atown  whicb 

in  the  exercise  of  some  profession  or  art  which  he  named  Natividad,  at  Puerto  Oaballos  (Port 

yields  that  annnal  return.    The  president  must  Cortes),  ^^  because,^'  in  his  own  language  to  the 

be  a  native  of  Central  America,  a  citizen  of  the  king  of  Spain,  it  was  *^  the  best  part  on  all  the 

republic  for  5  years,  82  years  of  age,  and  a  pro-  coast  of  Tierra  Firma  yet  discovered/'    Not 

pnetor  of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  (5,000.  He  long  afterward,  what  is  now  known  as  Central 

holds  his  office  for  4  years,  and  is  incapable  of  America  was  organized  as  a  dependency  of  the 

serving  for  two  consecutive  terms.    The  mem-  Spanish  crown  under  the  name  of  Audiencia  de 

bers  of  his  cabinet  have  a  seat  ex  officio  in  the  las  Confines,  and  the  seat  al  the  audiencia  was 

legislature,  but  are  not  entitled  to  vote.    The  fixed  at  Gracias  i  Dios  in  Honduras,  whence  it 

president  has  an  absolute  veto.    The  executive  was  afterward  transferred  to  Guateniala.   Sinoe 

i3  surrounded  by  an  intermediate  body,  called  the  revolution  which  resulted  in.  its  separation 

a  council  of  state,  which  has  all  the  powers  of  from  Spiun  in  1821,  Honduras  has  shared  the  vi- 

the  legislature,  subject  to  its  revision  whenever  cissitudes  of  the  other  Central  American  states, 

that  body  meets.    Every  male  citizen  over  21  but  owing  to  its  physical  features  it  has  suf- 

years  of  age  is  entitled  to  exercbe  the  right  of  fered  less  from  exterior  violence  than  the  neigh- 

su^age ;  but  the  constitution  provides  that  af-  boring  republics.    A  claim  was  set  up  some 

ter  1870  the  right  to  vote  ^^  shall  be  limited  to  years  ago  by  Great  Britain  to  a  considerable 

such  only  as  may  then  be  able  to  read  and  write.''  portion  of  tiie  coast  of  Honduras,  from  Cape 

All  persons  accused  of  crime  must  be  examined  Comorin  or  Cape  Honduras,  a  few  miles  £.  of 

within  48  hours  after  their  arrest,  and  the  judge  the  port  of  Truxillo,  to  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios, 

must  decide  on  their  liberation  or  detention  onbehalf  of  the  supposititious  "king  of  Mosqui- 

within  the  next  24  hours.    Capital  punishment  to."    This  claim  was  abandoned  by  the  terms 

is  not  allowed ;  and  no  known  case  of  murder  of  a  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 

has  occurred  in  the  republic  since  the  aliplition  Honduras,  bes^ng  date  Aug.  26, 1856 ;  and,  id- 

of  punishment  by  death.    The  national  revenue  though  the  convention  was  never  ratified,  it 

amounts  to  about  $800,000,  a  large  part  of  may  nevertheless  be  accepted  as  a  surrender 

which  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  domestic  of  preexisting  pretensions, 

rum,  which  is  a  government  monopoly. — ^Hoo-  HONDURAS,  Bat  of,  a  large  triangular 

duras  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502,  body  of  water,  an  arm  of  the  Caribbean  sea. 

when  sailing  on  his  4th  voyage ;  and  it  was  here,  lying  between  the  republic  of  Honduras  and 

at  the  point  named  by  him  Punta  de  Casinas  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.    It  is  remarkable  for 

(now  Cabo  de  Honduras),  that  he  first  set  foot  its  great  depth  of  water,  which  is  assigned  by 

on  the  American  continent.    He  coasted  along  some  writers  as  originating  the  name  Honduras 

Its  shores  to  the  eastward,  and  fijially  after  great  (Sp.  horidura^  depth),  subsequentiy  applied  to  a 

difliculty  and  clanger,  in  consequence  of  adverse  portion  of  the  mainland.    The  8.  W.  portion 

winds  and  currents,  reached  a  point  where  the  of  tibe  bay,  penetrating  into  the  continent,  be- 

coast,  abruptly  trending  to   the   southward,  tween  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  is  known  as 

formed  a  cape,  to  which,  in  gratitude  for  his  the  bay  of  Amatique.    Along  the  coast  of  the 

safety,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Gracias  &  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  bay  is  studded  with 

Dios,  '*  Cape  Thanks  to  God."    In  1524  Cortes  coral  cays  or  keys,  which  form  an  almost  contin- 

despatched  one  of  his  captains,  Christoval  de  nous  line,  at  a  distance  of  10  to  25  m.  from  the 

Olid,  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  then  called  shore,  and  act  as  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater 

Higueras  or  Hibueras  (sometimes  Ybueras),  to  to  the  continent.    It  was  in  the  smooth  water 

make  an  establishment  there  in  his'  name ;  but  behind  these  cays  that  the  buccaneers,  well  ac- 

Olid  evincing  a  disposition  to  set  up  authority  quainted  with  tiiie  intricate  channels  between 

on  his  own  account,  Cortes  sent  an  armament,  tnem,  found  refuge  against  the  attacks  of  the 

under  the  command  of  his  own  cousin,  Fran-  Spanish  fleets.    Approach  to  the  peninsula  is 

CISCO  de  las  Casxus,  to  replace  him,  or,  if  occa-  at  all  times  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  many 

sion  should  require,  reduce  him  to  obedience.  •  vessels,  proceeding  to  the  £nglish  establishment 

Before  the  result  of  this  expedition  became  of  Balize,  are  annually  lost  in  endeavoring  to 

known,  and  inspired  .by  accounts  of  great  and  reach  the  coast.    The  most  dangerdus  reefe  or 

rich  kingdoms  in  that  direction,  Cortes  resolved  banks  are  those  of  Chindiiorro,  or  the  Northern 

himself  to  march  into  Honduras,  overland.    He  Triangles.    The  bay  on  the  side  of  Honduras, 

started  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  however,  is  open,  the  water  deep,  and  navi- 

Spanish  troops  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  fi'om  the  gation  only  impeded  by  the  p;roup  of  islands 

isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  boldly  entered  the  Imown  as  the  Bay  islands,  which  nevertheless 

vast  and  unknown  wilderness  which  intervened  are  high,  and  easily  avoided  by  mariners.    The 

between  Mexico  and  the  country  of  which  he  waters  of  the  bay  are  generally  tranquil,  and 

was  in  search.    For  two  years  he  struggled  storms  are  seldom  known,  except  during  the 

among  deep  morasses,  broad  and  almost  im-  prevalence  of  the  northers  in  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 

passable  rivers,  and  high  and  desert  mountains,  co,  which  sometimes  sweep  over  it,  but  with 

At  the  end  of  that  time  he  reached  the  point  diminished  force.    Few  of  the  cyclones  of  the 

where  Columbus' made  his  first  landing,  and  there,  Antilles  reach  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
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H0NDTJBA8,  BBmaE,  a  mime  often  nTen  psred  in  Bohemia,  and  ftimisli*  with  those  from 
to  the  English  establis^ent  of  Belize,  and  gen-  Batisbon  the  chief  supply  of  these  ntenrils  for 
erallj  preserved  in  the  royal  and  parliamentary  jeweUers.  The  Bohemian  stones  eontain  flolica 
documents  referring  to  it  This  establishment  79  per  cent,  water  14,  alnmina  1,  lime  1,  iron 
is  separated  from  Honduras  proper  by  the  re-  4.  Many  other  varieties  of  hones,  chiefly  from 
public  of  Guatemala.  The  British  authority  English  localities,  are  noticed  in  Holtaapffel's 
over  it  was  confirmed  and  established  by  treaty  work  on  "  Mechanical  Manipulations." 
between  Great  Britain  and  Guatemala,  signed  HONE,  Willxah,  an  Engli^  author  and  pub- 
May  1, 1859,  with  the  following  limits :  ^'  From  Usher,  bom  in  Bath  in  1779,  died  in  Tottenham, 
the  river  Hondo  on  the  N.  to  the  river  Sarstoon  Nov.  6, 1843.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  placed 
on  tiie  B.,  and  inland  as  fiur  as  the  meridian  of  with  an  attorney  in  London,  but  after  the  ex-> 
Garbutt's  falls  on  the  river  Balize,  that  merid«  piration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  abandoned  the 
ian  to  constitute  the  W.  boundary,  from  its  point  law,  was  married,  and  in  1800  set  up  as  a  book- 
of  intersection  with  the  Hver  Sarstoon  to  its  seller,  with  a  circulating  library,  m  Lambeth 
point  of  intersection  with  the  river  Hondo."  Walk.  Durmg  the  next  16  or  17  years  of  hia 
lltese  limits  comprise  a  district  of  about  200  m«  life  he  experienced  a  succession  of  vicissitudes. 
in  length  by  60  m.  in  average  width^r  sn  area  Having  no  talent  for  business,  he  repeatedly 
of  not  far  from  12,000  sq.  m.    (See  Bauzb.)  became  bankrupt,  failed  in  almost  every  enter- 

HONE,  a  stone  of  fine  grit,  used  for  sharpen*  prise  he  undertook,  and  was  obliged  at  the  same 

ing  the  edges  of  steel  instruments,  and  also  for  time  to  support  a  large  family.    In  1817,  how- 

pSishing  we  surfaces  of  hard  materials.    It  is  ever,  he  brought  himself  into  great  notoriety 

usually  of  slaty  structure,  and  comes  from  some  by  the  series  of  political  satires  entitled  *'The 

of  the  strata  of  the  metamorphio  slates.    Tal-  Political  House  that  Jack  built,"  ^^  The  Man  in 


sharp  particles  with  some  softer  material,  and  sale  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.  Among 
freedom  from  all  coarse  substances  which  give  these  were  several  in  t^e  nature  of  parodies  on 
irregularity  to  the  texture  of  the  stone,  the  ex-  various  parts  of  the  ''Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
eellence  of  hones  depends.  The  best  of  the  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of  which  Hone 
class  are  the  famous  Turkey  oil  stones,  which  was  tried  on  8  separate  indictments  in  Dec 
contain  72  per  cent,  of  silica,  18.88  of  lime,  10.88  1817.  He  defended  himself  with  great  skill, 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  8.88  of  alumina ;  the  lime  and  was  acquitted  in  each  instance.  His  "  Three 
and  carbonic  acid  being  in  the  proportions  to  Trials,"  describing  the  proceedings  on  this  oc- 
form  the  soft  mineral  calcareous  nwr,  which  casion,  went  through  19  editions  before  tiie 
however  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  other  close  of  1818.  His  friends  attempted  to  set  lidm 
ingredients,  that  the  wbole  constitutes  a  mass  up  in  business  as  a  book  auctioneer,  but  in  a 
of  apparently  perfectly  homogeneous  structure*  few  years  he  found  himself  the  inmate  of  the 
Holtzapffel,  who  follows  Mr.  Knight  in  his  paper  King's  Bench  prison,  where,  during  a  confine- 
in  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  ment  of  about  8  yeaik  he  edited  and  published 
vol.  1.,  separates  the  Turkey  oil  stone  from  the  his  "  Every  Day  Book"  (2  vols.  8vo..  1825-'7),  his 
hones  because  of  its  not  possessing  a  slaty  strue-  ^'  Table  Book"  (8vo.,  1827-8),  and  ""  Year  Book" 
ture.  As  a  whetstone  he  describes  it  as  surpass-  (8vo..  1829),  his  most  usefu  works,  and  tiiose 
ing  every  other  known  substance,  abrading  the  by  wnich  he  will  be  longest  known.  Upon  his 
hardest  steel,  and  being  so  close  and  compact  as  release  tfom  prison  he  attempted  to  establish 
to  resist  the  pressure  necessary  for  sharpening  himself  is  landlord  of  the  Grasshopper  coffee 
gravers  and  the  smallest  instruments.  It  is  house  in  Grace  Ohurch  street,  but  failed  com* 
obtained  in  Smyrna,  to  which  place  it  is  brought  pletely.  Finally  he  Joined  an  Independent 
from  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Arkansas  stone  churdi,  became  qualified  as  a  preacher,  and  offi- 
is  the  best  procured  in  the  United  States.  It  is  ciated  until  an  attack  of  paralysis  made  him  a 
much  used  here,  and  is  known  abroad.  Hdtz-  confirmed  invalid.  Among  his  other  works 
apffel  speaks  of  it  as  of  unequal  textuHB  and  were:  ^^ Ancient  Mysteries  Described"  (8vo., 
cutting  dowly.  The  German  razor  hone  is  London,  1823) ;  an  edition  of  Strutt^s  ^*  Sports 
almost  everywhere  known  as  an  excellent  soft  and  Pastimes  of  the  English ;"  and  ^^Earl^  Life 
whetstone  for  all  kinds  of  fine  cntieiy.  It  is  and  Oonversion  of  William  Hone." 
found  in  the  mountains  near  Batisbon,  occurring  HONESDALE,  the  capital  of  Wayne  oo., 
as  a  yellow  vein  in  blue  slate,  sometimes  only  Penn.,  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state,  at  the  oon- 
an  inch  thick,  and  again  reaching  18  inches,  fluenceof  the  Lackawaxen  and  Dyberry  creeks, 
It  IB  quarried  and  sawed  into  thin  slabs^  which  160  m.  N.  E.  from  Harrisburg,  and  16  m.  £. 
are  usuaUy  cemented  upon  pieces  of  tne  blue  from  Oarbondale;  pop.  of  the  borough  in  1850, 
date.  At  the  same  locality  are  prepared  for  the  2,268 ;  in  1859.  about  6,000.  The  town  how- 
use  of  Jewellers  thin  slips  of  blue  and  gray  pol-  ever  extends  oeyond  l^e  limits  of  the  oor- 
ishing  stones,  put  up  in  lengths  of  about  6  incnee,  porate  borough,  and  in  1860  had  a  population  of 
and  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  4,004.  It  is  an  active  business  place,  and  the 
in  width.    Other  stones  for  sunilar  uses  are  pre-  oentre  of  extensive  ooal-mining  operation^ 
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which  are  oanM  on  chiefly  by  tibe  BelAware  oomb ;  older  konev  is  yeUowish  and  reddish.  It 

and  Hudson  ccmal  company.    A  raihroad  con-  is  freely  dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  in  this 

nects  it  with  Carbondale  and  Scranton,  and  the  condition  honey  undergoes  the  vinous  fermeiH 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  unites  it  with  the  tation.    Various  substances  are  introduced  into 

Hudson  river  at  Kingston.    A  plank  road  has  honey  to  add  to  its  weight  or  to  improve  its 

also  been  constructed  from  Honesdale  to  the  New  color.    Starch  is  most  commonly  employed, 

York  and  Erie  railroad,  16  m.  distant.  The  town  but  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pipe  clay  are 

is  neatly  built,  and  in  1859  contained  0  churches  also  used.    The  presence  of  such  matters  may 

2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,^  2  German  Lutheran,  1  be  detected  by  dissolving  some  of  the  honey  in 

ethodist,  1  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  warm  water,  and  letting  the  mixture  stand  for 

and  1  Hebrew),  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  found-  the  deposit  to  fall,  when  its  character  may  be 

ery,  tanneries,  glass  works,  several  nulls,  and  8  easily  ascertained.    The  dififorent  sugars  are 

newspaper  offices.    It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  also  used  as  adulterants,  the  presence  of  all 

population  and  importance.  which  may  be  detected  either  by  microscopio 

HONET,  the  saccharine  Juices  of  plants,  col-  observations  directed  to  the  forms  and  compara- 

lected  by  bees  from  flowers,  and  deposited  by  tive  sizes  of  the  crystals,  or  to  the  presence  of 

them  in  the  waxen  cells  of  the  oomb.    These  the  sugar  aoari,  or  by  the  chemical  tests  also 

iuioes  undergo  some  modification  in  the  honey  cited  with  the  others  by  Dr.  Hassall  in  his 
ag  of  the  bee :  but  though  tiieir  chemical  char-  work,  ^'  Adulterations  Detected."  Starch  sugar, 
aoter  is  somewhat  changed,  they  still  retain  the  possessing  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the 
flavor,  and  to  some  extent  Ihe  peculiar  proper-  sugar  of  honey,  cannot  be  detected;  but  being 
ties  of  the  plants  from  which  they  were  collect-  often  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime  resulting 
ed.  Under  a  powerful  microscope  the  pollen  that  from  the  materials  used  in  its  preparation,  the 
was  mixed  with  tiie  juices  may  be  detected  in  presence  of  this  is  an  indication  of  adulteration 
the  honey,  and  even  roTerred  to  the  particular  with  starch  sugar.  From  the  remotest  times 
kind  of  plant  to  which  it  belonged.  The  prev-  honey  has  been  employed  as  an  article  of  food ; 
alence  of  certain  varieties  may  determine  what  and  to  the  ancients  m  the  absence  of  sugar,  it  was 
sort  of  localities — gardens,  woods,  or  mountains  of  greater  importance  than  to  the  modems.  A 
^rhave  been  most  frequented  by  the  bees.  Flow-  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  was  to  them  a 
ers  of  sweet  perfume  mipart  agreeable  odor  and  region  abounding  in  the  chief  necessaries  of  life, 
flavor  to  the  honey ;  so  that  the  product  of  ^-As  an  artide  of  diet  and  of  medicine,  honey 
some  districts  is  famed  and  priized,  while  the  possesses  the  properties  of  sugar,  and  is  perhaps 
bees  of  others,  drawing  upon  very  different  more  laxative.  Many  constitutions,  especially 
sources,  give  to  the  honey  they  maxe  the  dis-  those  subject  to  dyspepsia,  cannot  resist  its  dis- 
agreeable or  even  dangerous  properties  of  the  ordering  tendency ;  but  those  accustomed  to  its 
^nts  tiiemselves.  Thus  the  honey  of  Mt  Ida  use  find  it  wholesome  and  agreeable.  In  medi- 
in  Crete  has  been  always  held  in  the  highest  dne  its  use  is  principally  as  a  vehicle  for  other 
estimation,  as  also  that  of  Narbonne  and  Oha-  more  active  substances ;  but  its  composition  and 
mouni;  but  the  honey  of  Trebizond  causes  action  upon  all  constitutions  being  somewhat 
headache  and  vomiting,  and  possesses  poisonous  uncertain,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  is  generally 
qualities,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  rho-  preferred  even  for  this  purpose.  When  iu  com- 
iodendTon,  aealea  PoTUiea,  Xenophon,  in  tiie  bination  with  vinegar,  the  preparations  are  called 
^^  Anabasis^^^  notices  his  soldiers  being  poisoned  oxymels.  Honey  is  easily  cliurified  by  heating  it 
by  eating  such  honey.  Oases  of  the  same  char-  in  a  water  bath  till  it  becomes  so  fluid  as  to  be 
aoter  are  recorded  in  the  "  New  Jersey  Medi*  easily  strained  through  flannel.  The  wax  and 
eal  Reporter,^'  Nov.  1852.  The  substances  rec-  lighter  impurities  may  be  removed  by  skimming^ 
ognized  in  honey  are  grape  sugar,  manna,  gum  while  the  heavier  substances  sink  to  the  bottom, 
mucilage,  extractive,  a  littie  wax,  pollen,  acid,  HONET  DEW.  See  Bkb,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 
and  odoriferous  substances.  When  allowed  to  HONEY  GUIDE,  a  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family, 
drain  frt>m  the  comb  it  is  wholly  fluid,  and  this,  and  eenus  indicator  (Vieill.).  The  bill  is  shorty 
as  well  as  the  superior  quality  first  made  in  the  broad  at  the  base,  witn  the  culmen  curved ;  wings 
season,  and  deposited  in  the  upper  part  of  the  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as 
hives,  is  known  as  virgin  honey.  But  as  ordi-  long  as  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th,  which  are  equal 
narily  pressed  out  it  holds  a  solid  crystalline  and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  emarginate  in  the 
sugar,  which  may  be  separated  by  draining  and  middle,  and  rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  very 
pressing  the  fluid  portion  through  a  linen  bag.  short,  covered  with  transverse  broad  scales; 
The  sugar  b  believed  to  be  identical  with  grape  toes  unequal,  tiie  outer  anterior  one  the  longest ; 
sugar;  but  excepting  its  oonsiBtency  and  ten-  claws  moderate  and  strong.  About  10  spedea 
dency  to  crystallize,  it  is  not  apparentiv  different  are  described,  inhabiting  the  wooded  districts 
from  the  fluid  honey.  Their  taste  and  chemical  of  Africa,  India,  and  the  Indian  islands;  they 
properties  are  the  same.  The  proportion  of  are  about  as  large  as  a  chaffinch,  and  fly  chat- 
crystallizable  sugar  increases  with  the  age  of  the  tering  about  the  trees  apparentiy  in  a  state  of 
honey,  so  as  to  give  it  in  time  a  granular  char-  great  excitement  in  order  to  attract  the  travel* 
acter.  The  consistency  of  honey  is  thus  very  ler^s  attention ;  this  effected,  it  flies  in  a  certain 
variable.  The  best  and  newest  of  the  spring  direction  toward  the  nearest  wUd  bee^s  nest, 
season  is  a  dear  fluid  contained  in  a  white  now  and  then  perching  and  looking  badk  to  see 
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if  tbe  person  follows;  arriving  at  the  tree  or  roclr^  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  and  of  the 
deserted  ant-hill  containing  the  honey,  it  hovers  BchujlkiU,  blooming  in  Hay  and  Jnne.    Ava* 
over  it  pointing  toward  it  with  the  bill,  and,  riety    (Z.  p,  JDottgtaniy  De  Oandolle),    with 
alighting  on  the  nearest  branch,  anxiously  ana  greener  leaves  and  dnU  purple   or  crimson- 
noisily  awaits  its  share  of  tiiie  spoiL    It  some*  colored  corolla,  occurs  from  Onio  to  Wisoonsin. 
times  attacks  the  nests  on  its  own  account  when  The  hairy  honeysuckle  (L.  hirmtOy  Eaton)  ia  a 
pressed  for  food,  and  is  occaaionally  found  dead  much  more  attractive  ^)eo!es,  having  large, 
within  them,  stung  to  death  by  tiie  bees,  and  coarse,  hairy  leaver  and  bright,  orange-colored, 
covered  in  by  a  vault  of  wax  to  prevent  the  open,  gaping  corollas,  and  climbing  with  stout 
inconveniences  caused  by  decay.    They  will  stems  to  considerable  heights;  it  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  lead  to  2  or  8  nests  in  succession*  found  ranging  from  Maine  to  Wisconsin  and 
The  natives  of  South  Africa  trust  implicitly  to  northward.    The  English  honeysu^e  (Z.  peri' 
then*  guidance  in  search  of  honey,  and  will  leave  dymenum^  Linn.)  has  its  leaves  all  separate, 
almost  any  occupation  to  follow  their  course,  deciduous,  sometimes  downy,  ovate,  obtuse,  at- 
uttering  as  they  go  several  sentences  which  tenuate  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  the  smallest 
they  believe  have  magio  power.    The  miwary  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  with 
traveller,  however,  is  sometimes  led  into  danger  corollas  of  deep  red  color  externally ;  its  berries 
by  following  this  bird,  and  instead  of  wild  honey  are  nearly  glooular,  deep  red,  bitter  and  nan* 
finds  a  concealed  crocodile  or  a  crouching  lion,  seous.    Difference  of  locality  seems  to  produce 
Persons  following  it  should  answer  its  twitter  variations  in  its  growth ;  when  by  the  seadde 
by  a  constant  whistle.    The  natives  obtain  the  the  foliage  is  more  j^laucous  and  the  flowers  are 
honey  by  first  stupefying  the  bees  by  burning  smaller  and  greenish.    The  late  red   honey- 
grass  at  the  entrance  of  the  nest.    The  flight  of  suckle  (Z.  p,  ieratina),  produoinff  a  greater 
the  bird  is  heavy,  and  for  only  short  distances  number  of  flowers  of  a  reddish  cmor,  is  but  a 
at  a  time ;  the  nest  is  made  in  the  boles  of  trees ;  variety  of  this  Introduced  into  England  about 
the  eggs  are  8  or  4,  and  both  sexes  assist  in  in-  1715  by  the  Flemish  florists.    Another  varie^ 
cubation ;  tiie  birds  are  usually  seen  in  pairs.  is  the  Dutch  honeysuckle  (Z.  o.  JBelgieaX  wiw 
HONEYBUOKLE,  the  name  of  several  kinds  smooth  purplish  branches,  and  flowers  in  ter- 
of  twining  and  other  shrubs,  with  tubular  flow-  minal  whorled  heads,  each  corolla  rising  out 
era,  many  of  them  possessing  fragrance,  and  all  of  a  scaly  cover,  reddish  on  the  outside  and  yel- 
of  them  of  much  beauty.    To  the  natural  order  lowish  within,  of  a  very  agreeable  odor.    It  ia 
eapAfoliaeem  belongs  the  genus  Lonic&m^  so  sometimes   called   the  monthly   honeysuckle 
pamed  in  honor  of  Lonicer,  a  German  botanist  (Prince).    There  are  still  others,  with  smooth^ 
of  the   16th  century.    The  trumpet  honey-  with  pubescent,  and  with  variegated  leaves. 
suckle  (Z.  sempervirens^  Alton)  is  found  occar  The  common  honeysuckle  is  a  native  of  Eng^ 
sionally  on  rocky  places  in  Massachusetts,  more  land,  and  is  there  likewise  called  the  woodbine, 
abundantly  near  New  York,  and  thence  to  Yir-  a  corruption  of  woodbind,  from  its  habit  of 
ginia  and  southward.    Under  cultivation   its  winding  itself  around  every  tree  and  ^rub 
foliage  falls  off  toward  winter.    The  flowers  are  within  reach.    It  is  a  favorite  plant  with  the 
numerous,  with  scentiess  corollas,  of  a  scarlet  poets,  and  often  enters  into  their  descriptions, 
or  deep  red  color  outside,  and  yellowish  within.  The  Chinese  honeysuckle  is  often  to  1^  met 
The  plant  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  climber,  con-  with  in  gardens,  although  only  semi-hardy ;  it 
tinuing  to  bloom  from  spring  until  autumn,  has  deeply  cut  and  lobed,  dark  purplish-green 
There  is  a  variety  known  with  pale  yellow  bios-  leaves,  abundance  of  frv^rant  blossoms,  and 
soma,  and  when  both  are  twined  together  and  twines  itself  to  a  great  height  in  a  single  sum- 
simultaneously  in  -flower,  the  effect  is  pleasing,  mer.    The  goat^s  leaf  or  pale  perfoliate  honey- 
The  woodbine  honeysuckle  (Z.  grata^  Ait.)  is  suckle  (Z.  caprifoUum^    Linn.)  has   twhiing 
tHao  cultivated  and  prized  for  its  fragrant  flow-  branches,  deciduous,  obovate,  aoutish,  glancoua 


native  of  the<southern  states,  but  has  long  been  blush-colored  tube.  It  ranges  fh>m  the  middle 
cultivated  in  Europe,  and  thence  has  been  in-  and  south  of  Europe  to  Siberia,  and  is  found  on 
troduoed  into  our  gaidens.  Its  flowers  are  in  Mt.  Caucasus,  and  occasionally  in  England,  ap- 
closely  approximate  whorls  with  corollas  of  a  parently  wild,  but  perhaps  from  seeds  dropped 
bright  yellow,  fdterward  turning  to  an  orange  by  birds.  The  loniceras  are  all  easy  of  oultiva- 
color ;  deeply  bilabiate,  the  tube  hairy  within,  tion,  rooting  readily  fiwm  the  Joints  when  buried 
This  very  ornamental  plant  was  first  noticed  in  beneath  the  soil,  and  especially  if  thev  are  partiy 
South  Carolina  as  ffrowine  on  Paris  mountain ;  out  through ;  cuttings  of  the  length  of  8  or  4 
it  was  afterward  collected  from  the  same  locality  Joints,  each  end  inserted  in  the  ground,  will  also 
by  Eraser,  and  carried  to  England.  Its  bios-  form  new  plants.  The  seeds  germinate  freely, 
soms  have  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  small-  and  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn. — ^The  fly 
flowered  honeysuckle  (Z.  parvifbrcty  De  La-  honeysuckles  belong  to  another  section  of  the 
marck)  has  little  beauty  to  recommend  it,  its  order,  and  are  species  of  the  wylateum  of  Jus- 
stem*  being  commonly  like  that  of  a  straggling  sieu.  They  grow  into  upright,  bushy  shmbe 
bush  2  to  4  feet  high.    It  is  found  upon  the  with  straggling  branches,  with  stema  from  1  to 
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6  feet  high,  and  are  to  be  found  in  ihe  rocky  kgUaliTe  eonnoO.    The  prindpal  town  is  Y!o- 

woods  of  the  middle,  northern,  and  north-west*  toria,  on  the  N.  side,  a  fi:ee  port  with  oonsider- 

em  states.    The  bnsh  honejsnekles  (species  of  able  commerce,  the  arrivals  of  Enropean  and 

Di^rviUoj  Tonmefort)  are  low,  npright  shmbs,  American  yessels  in  1858  amounting  to  1,108, 

With  ovate  or  oblong^  pointed,  serrate  leaves,  with  a  tonnage  of  447,058  tons.    Three  semi- 

and  yellowish  flowers  m  cymes ;  the  most  com-  weekly  Jonmals  are  published  in  Hong  Kong, 

mon  in  oar  woods  is  D.  tr\flda  (MOnch),  and  is  HOKOLULU,  capital  of  the  Sandwich  Manas, 

not  an  inelegant  plant. — ^The  false  honeysnoldes  on  the  ishmd  of  Oahu,  lat  21^  18'  12"  K,  long, 

are  represented  in  tibe  azaleas,  plants  belon^^  157^  55'  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000^  and  during  the 

to  the  natural  order  ericaeea,    (See  Azauu.)  fall  and  winter  season  sometimes  swelled  to* 

HOKEIiEUB,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  12,000  or  more  by  the  influx  of  seamen  and  ree- 

tiie  department  of  Gfuvados,  situated  on  the  idents  of  other  parts  of  the  isUnd.    It  possess- 

8.  bau  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  which  is  es  6  churches,  numerous  schools  for  native  and 

here  7  m.  wide,  and  nearly  opposite  Havre,  foreign  children,  a  coUeffe,  a  medical  school,  and 

with  whidi  it  has  frequent  communication  by  8  weekly  and  2  monthly  journals  in  both  the 

steamboat;  pop.  in  1852,  9,861.    It  has  a  com-  Hawaiiui  and  En^^h  luiguages.     Honolulu 

modious  port,  which  is  onlvaccesnble  however  harbor,  situated  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 

at  high  tide,  and  is  resortea  to  chiefly  by  fishing  island  of  Oahu,  was  discovered  in  1794  by 

yessds  and  craft  engaged  in  the  timber  trade.  Capt.  Brown  of  the  English  ship  Butterwortn, 

Its  commerce,  whicn  was  once  important,  is  who,  together  with  Oapt  Gardner  of  the  Prince 

now  engrossed  by  Havre,  but  it  retains  a  trade  Le  Boo,  was  murdered  by  the  natives.    The 

in  fium  and  dairy  produce,  about  860,000  dozen  harbor  is  a  deep  basin  in  the  coral  reef^  against 

eggs  being  exported  yearly  to  Ensland.    It  has  which  the  swell  of  the  sea  breaks.    The  depth 

fisheries  <h  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  and  fits  of  water  varies  from  4  to  6i  &thoms.    In  1858 

oat  whalers.    There  are  hirge  manunotories,  the  town  possessed  4  ship  chandlery  stores,  20 

ship-buUdinff  yards,  &o.    The  town  is  ill  built  importing  houses,  50  to  60  retail  stores,  12  ho- 

ana  ill  forced,  but  contains  some  old  and  in-  tels,  9  or  10  phyadana,  and  5  printing  offices, 

teresting  edifices.  The  principal  public  buildings  The  value  of  imports  at  Honolulu  in  1857  was 

are  the  custom  house,  bank,  hydrographical  about  $1,100,000.  about  half  from  the  United 

school,  and  a  chapel  on  a  neighboring  lull  which  States,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  from  Great 

is  a  favorite  ^rine  for  sailors.  Britain;  and  of  the  exports  $600,000,  about 

HONG,  a  Ohinese  word  signifying  a  commer-  $21^0,000  of  which  connsted  of  whale  oil,  sperm 

dal  establishment.    At  Canton  the  factories  or  oil,  and  whale  bone,  and  the  rest  of  foreign 

warehouses  occupied  by  tiie  European  mer-  soods  reexported  and  of  $175,000  worth  of 

diants  are  callect  hongs.    Formerly  the  Euro-  domestic  produce  furnished  as  supplies  to  whalers 

pean  trade  at  Canton  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and  meronantmen.    The  custom  house  receipts 

was  granted  by  the  government  as  a  monopoly  in  1857  were  $181,408 16 ;  the  number  of  Amer- 

to  10  or  12  great  merchants,  called  the  hong  lean  whaling  vessels  was  128,  French  8,  other 

merdiants,  through  whose  hands  all  foreign  car-  nations  8— total,  144 ;  the  number  of  national 

goes  passed,  and  ]rr  whom  the  return  cargoes  vessels  was  12.    In  the  6  months  ending  June, 

were  ftunished.    They  became  security  for  the  1858.  82  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared 

payment  of  duties  by  the  foreign  ships,  and  at  Honolulu,  with  inward  cargoes  valued  at 

maintained  a  high  reputation  for  integrity.    A  $200,000  and  outward  cargoes  at  $400,000 ;  in 

few  years  ago  this  monopoly  waaabolishea,  and  tiie  preceding  6  months,  125  vessels,  outward 

any  merchant  at  Canton  is  now  at  liberty  to  cargoes  $500,000,  inward  $1,800,000.    Hono- 

engage  in  the  foreign  trade.  lulu  is  an  important  station  of  American  mis- 

HONG  KONG,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  sionaries,  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  .vicar, 

of  China  near  the  mouth  of  Canton  river,  about  and  tiie  residence  of  the  king  and  his  govern- 

40  m.  E.  of  Macao,  in  lat.  22"*  16'  N.,  and  long,  ment,  and  of  the  foreign  conrals.    It  is  a  rapid- 

114''  22'  E.:  pop.  about  40,000,  mostly  Chinese,  ly  improving  place. 

with  a  few  nundred  Europeans  and  Americans.  HONORIUS,  i^vnrs,  Roman  emperor  of 

It  has  been  a  British  possession  nnce  Jan.  1841.  the  West,  second  son  of  Theodonus  the  Great, 

The  island  is  9  m.  m  length  by  8  in  breadth,  bom  in  884,  died  in  Ravenna  in  428.    On  the 

and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  death  of  his  father  in  895  he  succeeded  to  the 

less  than  a  mile  in  width.    It  is,  for  the  most  possesnon  of  the  West,  and  resided  durine  sev- 

part,  a  mass  of  rocky  hiUs,  the  highest  of  which  eral  years  of  his  minority  at  Milan,  while  his 

attains  an  elevation  of  1,825  feet  above  the  sea.  commander-in-chief  and  fathet-in-law  Stilicho 

The  rocks,  which  are  chiefly  granite^  afford  ex-  carried  on  the  war  agianst  Alaric,  king  of  the 

oellent  and  abundant  building  materials.    The  Visigoths.    Stilicho  was  put  to  death  in  408  on 

island  produces  the  tropical  plants  common  to  a  charge  of  treason,  and  m  410  Rome  was  taken 

the  south  of  China,  and  the  American  potato  and  plundered  by  Alaric.    While  insurrectiona 

and  many  of  the  frnits  of  Europe  have  been  in-  broke  out  in  man^  parts  of  the  empire,  and  his 

troduced  by  the  British.    The  dimate  is  hot,  general  Constantius  was  able  to  protect  only 

and  in  August  and  September  is  unhealthy.  The  Italy  and  portions  of  the  transalpine  provinces, 

oolonial  government  is  administered  by  a  gov-  Honorius  resided  in^oriously  in  Ravenna. 

•mor,  an  executive  conndl  of  8  members,  and  a  HONORIUS  (Pofis).    See  Popis. 
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BOOD.  Ronnr.  an  Engliah  ontlaw,  of  whose  great  ftvorite  of  the  eoimnon  people,  who  have 
aetnal  ezistenoe  ont  alight  evidence  can  be  die-  delighted  to  celebrate  his  memory  u  ballads  and 
covered.  The  commonlj  received  tradidons  traditions.  Though  some  modem  antiqiiaries 
concerning  him  are,  perhaps,  all  embodied  in  pretend  that  his  name  was  Robin  Fitz-ooth,  and 
the  account  of  him  given  by  Stow,  as  follows:  that  he  had  some  daim  by  descent  to  tiie  ei^ 
"  In  this  time  (abont  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  dom  of  Hnntingdon,  the  older  ballads  make  no 
of  Ri<;hard  L)  were  many  robbers  and  ontlawes,  snch  pretensions  for  him,  and  style  him  simply 
among  which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  re-  a  yeoman.  His  most  famous  associates  were 
nowned  theeves,  oontinned  in  the  woods,  de-  *^  LitUe  John,"  his  chaplain  Friar  Tnck,  who  is 
spoyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich,  supposed  to  have  been  a  real  monk,  and  his 
They  kSled  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them,  paramour  Marian.  Robin  Hood  is  said  to  have 
or  by  resistance  for  their  own  defence.  The  said  been  bled  to  death  by  a  nun,  his  cousin,  to  whom 
Robert  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  he  repaired  for  advice  on  account  of  her  skill 
good  archers  with  such  spoyls  and  thefts  as  he  in  medicine,  and  died  at  the  nunneir  of  Kirk- 
got,  upon  whom  400  (were  they  never  so  strong)  lees,  Torkshire.  An  apocryphal  epitaph,  said 
durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  wo-  to  have  been  inscribed  above  his  remains  at 
man  to  be  oppressed,  violated,  or  otherwise  that  place,  styles  him  Robert,  earl  of  Hunting- 
molested;  poore  men's  goodes  he  spared,  abun-  don,  and  gives  **2^  Eal.  Dekembris"  (perhaps 
dandle  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  Dec  24),  1247,  as  the  date  of  his  death.  The 
he  got  from  the  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  exploits  of  Robin  Hood  seem  to  have  been 
old  carles,  whom  Maior  (the  historian)  blameth  a  favorite  subject  of  ballad  poetry  as  early  as 
for  his  rapine  and  theft,  but  of  all  the  theeves  he  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  although  many  of 
afiSrmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  most  these  ballads,  at  least  in  their  present  shape,  are 
gentle  theefe.'^  The  ingenious  researches  of  comparatively  modem.  The  "Lytel  Geste  of 
modem  scholars,  however,  now  tend  to  make  it  Robin  Hood ''  was  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Robin  Hood  ever  about  1496.  A  complete  collection  of  the  Robin 
existed  at  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  Hood  ballads,  with  ^^  Historical  Anecdotes,"  was 
either  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  Henry  HI.,  or  published  by  Ritson  (8vo.,  London,  1795),  and 
Edward  11.  Butnooontemporary  writer  makes  enlarged  bv  J.  M.  Gutch  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847). 
any  mention  of  him,  the  nrst  allusion  to  him  In  the  collection  of  Britiui  ballads,  edited  by 
by  anv  historical  writer  being  in  the  Seoti-  Prof.  Child  (8  vols.  16mo.,  Boston.  1866-'8), 
ehronteoiiy  which  was  written  partly  by  Fordun,  the  6th  vol.  contains  the  Robin  Hood  ballads, 
canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  1877  and  1884,  and  HOOD,  Samuel,  viscount,  a  British  naval 
partly  by  Bower,  abbot  of  St.  Oolumba,  about  officer,  bom  in  Butleigh,  Somersetshire,  Dec. 
1460.  He  is  next  mentioned  by  Migor,  in  his  12, 1724,  died  in  Bath,  Jan.  27,  1816.  He  was 
EiUoria  MmorU  BriUmnim^  written  in  the  the  son  of  the  rector  of  his  native  place,  entered 
early  part  of  die  10th  century.  But,  though  the  navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and,  passing  through 
unknown  to  sober  history,  the  name  of  Robin  the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  became  post 
Hood,  in  the  ballad  poetiy  and  traditions  of  old  captain  in  1766.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  to 
Enffland,  has  become  a  familiar  household  word ;  the  command  of  a  60-gun  ship,  with  which  he 
and  whether  the  old  chroniclers  have  only  em-  captured  a  French  vessel  of  ^ual  size ;  and  in 
bodied  the  traditions  of  the  bsllada,  or  whedier  1769,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Vestal  of  82 
the  ballad  writers  have  commemorated  the  guns,  and  attadied  to  the  expedition  sent  against 
doughty  exploits  of  some  brave  oudaw  who  Quebec,  he  captured  the  French  fri^te  Bel- 
reaUy  bore  this  name,  is  to  the  lover  of  poetry  lona.  after  a  batde  of  4  hours.  On  his  return, 
atthepresent  dayof  butlitdeconseouence.  R^  Lord  Anson,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
cent  writers  are  inclined  to  regard  him  simply  presented  him  to  King  George  U.,  who  gave 
as  the  ideal  of  the  outlaw  dass,  embodying  the  liim  command  of  the  Africa  of  64  guns.  He 
hostility  of  die  Saxons  toward  their  Norman  was  present  at  the  bombardment  of  Havre, 
conquerors ;  a  hypothesis  which  receives  some  was  employed  2  years  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
support  from  the  met  that  hood  and  wood  are  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  under  Sir 
interchangeable  words,  the  one  a  corrapdon  of  Charles  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  other,  wood  being  still  pronounced  hood  in  Nov.  14, 1768,  to  July  18, 1769,  he  was  at  Boa- 
some  parts  of  Engluid,  and  our  own  sailors  ton,  then  occupied  by  British  troops,  as  "com- 
oallingdie  ^^woodends,"  hooderu;  so  that  Robin  mander-in-chief  of  all  the  men-of-war  in  those 
Hood  may  mean  only  Robin  of  the  woods,  parts.*'  During  this  dme  he  was  one  of  the 
Kuhn,  a  German  scholiur,  in  an  essay  that  throws  four  members  of  the  committee  of  inquii^,  in 
much  light  upon  English  rural  f  ports,  suggests  the  celebrated  affair  of  the  Rose  frigate,  of  which 
that  he  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  god  occasion  John  Adams  said  that  *4ie  had  never 
Woden ;  and  he  offers  some  arguments  which,  taken  such  pains  before  or  since,  in  any  trial,  as 
though  not  convincinff,  yet  deserve  considera-  he  did  on  this,  to  dear  the  accused."  In  1778 
don.  FoUowinff  the  old  ballads,  which  bear  the  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  in  1780  rear  admiral 
marks  of  an  undoubted  antiouity,  we  find  that  of  the  blue,  with  which  rank  he  Joined  Rodn^ 
Sherwood  forest  in  Notdngnamshire  was  his  in  the  West  Indies  the  same  year.  On  April 
chief  abode,  and  the  theatre  of  most  of  his  28,  1781,  he  encountered  De  Grasse  with  a 
exploits,  which  have  made  him  in  all  times  a  French  fieet  superior  in  numbers^  but  did  not 
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hflritoie  to  ieek  an  eDMgeoieQti  whkh  liow-  wlien  iiHwmtiiin  tnmpe  and  roriiig  on  fbe  Tay 
eTer  tiie  oiemy  ayoided.  He  foo^  a  drawn  aoon  restored  hia  strengtli,  bat  rendered  him 
battle  with  De  OrBaee  daring  the  tame  year  miwillingtoreeiuneaooinnierGiallife.  He  made 
near  Oheaapeake  biQr,  but  conld  not  preyent  its  hia  first  utenuy  attempts  here,  in  the  ^  Dnndee 
blodkade  nor  the  sorrender  of  the  Bntash  army.  Magaadne,'*  and  after  two  yean*  reaidenee  re- 
in Jan.  1782,  the  French  haying  inyeeted  the  tuned  to  London  and  enj^iged  himself  to  an 
Island  of  St.  Christopher,  Hood  went  to  its  re-  nnde,  to  learn  the  art  <tf  eograyiog.  He  con- 
Met  Haying  induced  Be  Grasse  to  sail  out  tinned  his  attempts  at  yersmcation,  which  at- 
from  the  road  of  Baase-Terre  to  join  battle,  he  tracted  some  attention,  so  that  in  1621  he  was 
quietly  sUi^ied  into  the  yacont  anohorage,  made  snb-editor  of  the  '*  London  Magaane,'* 
whence  the  French  were  unable  to  force  him;  which  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Scott,  who  had 
bat  the  surrender  of  the  ishmd  to  the  French  faHea  in  adnel,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
(Feb.  18)  rendered  his  saccess  useless,  and  he  aome  of  Hood's  friends.  Through  this  conneo- 
acoordingly  retreated  at  once  to  sea.  The  tion  he  became  acgnainted  with  Charles  Lamb^ 
system  d  tactics  which  he  at  this  time  pnrsned  Hartley  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Bowring,  Talfourd, 
indicated  great  brayery  and  shrewdness,  and  haa  Cary,  Procter,  and  other  literary  men  who 
been  much  commended  by  nayal  authorities.  In  were  among  the  contributors.  With  Lamb 
thepartial  engagement  with  De  Grasse  on  April  e^edally  he  contracted  an  intamacy  which  was 
9.  £(ood,  second  in  command  under  Rodney,  dis-  uninteirupted  until  the  letter's  deaths'  Hood's 
trnguished  himself  by  extraordinary  brayery,  his  first  book,  **  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ahip  haying  through  tiie  enf^agement  from  8  to  pie,"  was  published  anonymoualy,  being  in  part 
7  antagonists ;  and  his  efficient  oo6peration  in  the  work  of  hia  brother-in-law,  J.  H.'Keynolda. 
the  great  battle  of  the  12th,  which  resulted  in  In  1826  he  published  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
the  capture  of  De  Gnsse,  was  warmly  acknowl*  ous  pi^>ers  under  the  title  of  **  Whims  and  Oddi- 
edged  by  Rodney  in  his  report  to  the  ad-  tiea.^'  His ''  National  Tales"  appeared  in  1827, 
miralty.  When  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  yolame  of 
Hood  waa  left  in  the  chief  command,  until  the  poems^  including  the  '^  Plea  of  the  Idldsnnmier 
peace  of  1788.  He  was  created  an  Irish  peer,  Fairies,"  *'Hero  and  Leander,"  and  ^'Lycus 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Hood  of  Catherington,  the  Centaur,"  which  were  pnused  by  critics, 
in  1782.  In  1784  he  was  returned  to  parliimient  but  receiyed  with  little  interest  by  the  public, 
by  the  dty  of  Westminster,  but  lost  his  seat  on  Retmning  to  his  lighter  and  more  popular  style, 
being  made  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1788.  He  he  brought  out  a  aecoud  series  of  ^^  Whims 
was  reelected  in  1790.  When  the  war  with  and  Oddities,"  which  waa  followed  in  1829  by 
Fkance  commenced  in  1798  he  was  sent  to  the  a  humorous  poem  called  the  ^  Epping  Hunt." 
Iftdditerranean  to  aid  the  royalists  of  the  south.  Hood  edited  the  "'  Gem"  for  this  year,  and 
who  s&rrendered  Toulon  to  him,  which  city  he  wrote  for  it  his  **  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 
occupied  for  seyend  months.  During  this  time  In  1830  he  began  the  pubUcation  of  the  '^  Comic 
the  republican  goyemment  sent  large  forces  to  Annual,"  which  was  continued  through  10  yol- 
inyest  the  city,  and  it  was  soon  rendered  unten-  nmes ;  and  after  an  interruption  of  2  years  an 
able,  and  surrendered  Dec.  18.  Before  embark-  11th  was  isaued  in  18i2.  A  selection  of  pieces 
ing,  Admiral  Hood  generously  offered  to  cany  from  this  work,  with  some  additions,  appeared 
away  in  his  yess^  all  the  French  royalists  in  12  monthly  numbers  in  1888-'9,  under  the 
desirous  of  leaying  their  country,  and  a  large  titie  of  ^^  Hood's  Own."  In  1881  he  remoyed 
number  ayaUed  themselyes  of  this  permission. '  to  a  pleasant  residence  in  Euex,  called  the  Lake 
He  ordered  the  arsenal  and  dockyard  to  be  house,  where  he  wrote  his  noyel  of  '^Tybey 
destroyed.  Of  56  French  ships  of  war  in  port  Hall,"  but  pecuniary  troubles  compelled  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  6  were  carried  off  to  leaye  it  in  1885.  In  1887  he  made  a  tour  on 
by  the  iSifl^iah,  82  were  burned,  and  18  were  the  continent  for  tiie  benefit  of  his  health,  and 
sayed  by  tiie  French.  In  1794  Hood  expelled  remained  abroad  seyeral  years,  publishing  while 
the  French  from  Corsica,  which  was  howeyer  in  Belgium  his  ^^  Up  tiie  Rhine,'' which  was  con- 
soon  retaken  by  them.  In  the  same  year  he  structod,  as  he  writes  in  his  preface,  on  the 
blockaded  the  port  of  Genoa,  and  kept  in  check  groundwork  of  Smollett's  '^  Humphrey  Clinker." 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  fayorably  Returning  to  En^and,  he  became  editor  of  the 
inclined  toward  the  French  republicans.  His  ^^New  ]£>nthly  Magazine,"  from  which  he  re- 
health  fiiiling,  he  returned  to  fdigland  and  re*  tired  in  1848,  collecting  some  of  his  contribu- 
tired  from  actiye  serrice.  In  1796  he  was  ap-  tions  to  its  pages  in  a  yolume  called  "'  Whimd- 
pointed  goyemor  of  Greenwich  hospital  and  calities."  In  18441ie  started**  Hood's  Magazine," 
raised  to  the  English  peerage,  with  the  title  of  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  and 
Viscount  Hood  of  Whitiey.  in  tiie  same  year  appeiffed  in  '*  Punch"  his  im- 
HOOD,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  mortal  "Song of  the  Shirt,"  compoaed,  like  the 
London,  May  28, 1798,  died  May  8, 1845.  His  "•  Bridge  of  Sig^"  and  the  **  Song  of  the  La- 
ihther,  who  was  a  bookseller,  died  when  he  was  borer,"  on  a  sick  bed  from  which  he  neyer  rose. 
but  12  years  old.  After  acquiring  the  usual  edu-  About  this  time  he  receiyed  through  the  fayor  of 
cation,  he  was  placed  in  a  counting  house;  but  Sir  Robert  Peel  a  pension  of  £100,  which  wss 
the  confinement  of  a  mercantile  life  so  affected  continued  after  his  death  to  his  widow.  The 
hia  health  that  he  was  sent  to  Dundee  to  recruit,  folleet  collections  of  Hood's  poems  haye  been 
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mide  In  Boston^  one  edited  by  I^  Sargent  (4  4,400   made   priaonera.     The  British  esl;ab- 

Tola^  1866)  and  another  in  Prof.  Ohild^s  edition  lished  here  in  1676  a  factory,  which,  being  for* 

of  the  Britiah  poets  (4  yok.,  1867).  tified  6  years  later,  and  famished  with  a  mad 

HOOFT,  PixTXB  OoKinLiszooN,  a  Dutch  his-  of  20  men,  became  the  first  military  establish- 
torian  and  poet,  bom,  in  Amsterdam,  March  16,  ment  of  the  East  India  company  in  Boigal.  It 
1681,  died  at  the  Hagne,  May  21,  1647.  He  was  removed  to  Oalcntta  in  1686. 
was  carefolly  edncated,  travelled  in  France  and  HOOGLT,  a  river  of  Bengal,  British  India. 
Italy,  and  retomed  to  Amsterdam  in  1601.  one  of  the  deltoid  months  of  the  Ganges,  formed 
In  1600  the  stadtholder  Manrice  appointed  by  the  junction,  in  lat  28''  26  N.,  long.  S9^ 
Hooft  dronard  or  bailiff  of  Mniden,  and  Judge  22'  K,  of  two  branches  of  the  Ganges,  the  Bhik 
of  Gooland,  offices  which  he  retained  through  grattee  and  the  Jellinghee.  Its  course  is  neariy 
life.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  GrotiusL  ».  with  many  windings,  and  it  diBcharges  its 
who  interested  him  in  Galileo,  and  Hooft  did  waters  into  tiie  bay  of  Bengal  by  a  broad  esto* 
all  in  his  power  to  induce  the  astronomer  to  ary  about  86  m.  long  and  16  m.  wide  at  its 
take  refuge  in  Holland.  His  death  was  made  mouth.  The  length  of  the  Hoogly  from  the 
the  sulnect  of  obsequies  of  a  curious  nature,  junctionof  its  parent  streams  to  the  head  of  the 
Seven  days  after  his  decease  the  body  was  de*  estuary  is  126  m.  At  Calcutta  it  is  about  a  mile 
posited  amid  an  immense  assembly  of  dtuoens  wide,  and  there  is  littie  increase  in  its  sixe  until 
in  the  choir  of  the  new  churdi  of  Amsterdam;  It  receives  the  Dummodah  and  Rupnarain,  a 
and  on  the  next  day,  in  testimonial  of  grief^  short  distance  above  its  estuary.  It  is  naviga- 
Adam  van  Sjermesz,  an  eminent  actor,  read  in  ble  by  vessels  of  1,400  tons  as  high  as  Calcutta, 
the  theatre  a  Amend  oration  on  Hooft,  written  100  m.  from  the  bay,  and  ships  of  the  line  coula 
by  Gerfurd  Brandt,  which  was  followed  by  the  ,  formerly  ascend  to  Ohandemagore,  17  m.  fur- 
aolemn  performance  of  a  tragedy  written  by  the  ther.  It  is  feared  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  Is 
deceased.  Hooft  has  been  termed  the  Homer  being  gradually  filled  up  with  mnd  and  sand, 
and  Tacitus  of  Holland,  yan  Kampen  assert*  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  constract  a  ship 
ing  that  the  Dutch  language  was  rade  and  in-  canal  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutwal,  another 
flexible,  its  literature  poor,  without  history,  mouth  of  the  Qung^  some  distance  to  the  east- 
light  or  erotic  poetry,  and  without  a  drama,  ward.  The  Hoogly  is  the  only  channel  of  the 
until  Hooft  gave  them  to  it.  He  wrote,  in  the  delta  now  frequented  by  large  ships,  though  its 
style  of  Tacitus,  NederlandMhe  Historien  (Am-  mouth  is  much  obstracted  by  shoals.  The 
Bterdam,  1642).  To  acquire  the  style  of  his  Hindoos  regard  it  as  the  tme  course  of  the 
model,  Hooft  is  said  to  have  read  Tacitus  sacred  Ganges,  and  consider  the  larger  arm  to 
through  62  times.  He  also  wrote  Het  L&un  the  £.  merely  a  branch  of  it.  The  tidal  phe- 
Mm  Miming  H&ndrik  IV.  (1626),  and  a  history  nomenon  called  the  bore  is  often  witnessed  in  it 
of  the  house  of  Medici  (1649).  His  greater  HOOK,  Thkodobx  Edwabd,  an  English  au- 
poetical  compositions  are  the  tragedies  QranideL  thor  and  journalist,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  22, 
O&rard  van  Vdten.  Baete  (1<^28),  and  several  1788,  died  in  Fulham,  Atig.  24^  1841.  As  a  b<^ 
minor  nieces,  one  of  which,  Warener  met  ds  Pot^  he  showed  eztraordinatr  precodty,  and  a  viva- 
ei^ioyea  in  its  day  a  high  rrautation.  city  of  temperament  which  rendered  the  task  of 

HOOGLT,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  instruction  an  impossibility.    After  a  very  in* 

Hentenant-govemorship  of  Bengal,  bounded  E.  adequate  education,  terminating  prematurely  at 

by  the  river  Hoogly  and  S.  by  uie  Bupnarain ;  Harrow,  he  rejoined  his  fkther,  then  musi(Md 

area,  2,007  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,620,840.    It  has  a  director  of  Yauxhall  gardens,  and  soon  gave 

diversified  suifaoe,  being  low  and  fiat  in  the  K  evidence  of  his  talents  by  the  production  of 

and  hiUy  in  the  W.  and  K.  W.,  and  is  drained  several  songs,  for  which  he  also  composed  the 

by  the  Hoogly,  Dummodi^,  Rupnarain,  and  Dal-  muac    The  success  of  these  efitisions  made 

kissore  rivers.    The  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  fer-  Hook  ambitious  to  shine  in'a  higher  sphere,  and 

tile,  and  in  some  places  is  impregnated  with  when  scarcelv  16  he  wrote  a  drama  entitied 

salt.    The  most  important  productions  are  rice,  **  The  Soldier^s  Betum,'*  which  was  well  receiv- 

sugar  cane,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  mustard,  ed.    Elated  by  the  extrava^t  praises  of  indulp 

oil  seeds,  ginser,  potatoes)  garden  vesetables,  gent  friends,  he  produced  m  rapid  succession  a 

and  hemp.    Silkworms  are  reared,  ana  silk  is  number  of  farces  and  vaudevilles,  and  at  an  age 

one  of  the  principal  aitides  of  export.-^HoooLT,  when  most  boys  are  at  school  was  a  successral 

the  principal  town  of  the  above  district,  is  situ-  dramatist,  the  wit  of  the  green  room,  and  tiie 

ated  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  companion  of  actors  and  playwrights.    Tidd- 

name,  27  m.  above  Oalcntta,  with  which  it  has  ing  to  the  fascinations  of  such  a  life,  he  gradn- 

oommunication  by  railwav;  pop.  about  12,000.  aUy  enlarged  the  drde  of  his  admirers  by  his 

It  contains  a  fine  church  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  fiidle  humor,  his  astonishing  faculty  of  punning, 

1699,  and  a  college  erected  in  1886,  in  which  the  audacity  of  his  practicd  jokes,  and  his  bru- 

both  English  and  oriental  branches  are  taught,  liant  nowers  of  improvisation,  until  he  was  wel- 

This  institution  is  supported  by  endowment  from  oomea  to  the  most  aristocratic  society  of  Lon- 

the  estate  of  a  wealthy  Mohammedan.     Hie  don,  and  even  attracted  tiie  notice  of  tiie  prince 

town  was  probably  founded  by  the  Portuguese  regent,  who  sent  him  in  1812  to  Mauritius  as 

in  1687.    It  was  taken  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1632,  accountantgeneral  and  treasurer  with  a  salaty  of 

when  1,000  Europeans  were  slaughtered  and  j^,000.    Hook's  previous  course  of  life  had  not 
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been  snob  aato  qm^himtofiU  tlds  offioe,  and  HOOEE,  Bobbbt,  an  English  matibemailoiaa 
in  1818  he  was  bronght  back  to  England  a  pri»-  and  philosopher,  born  in  Freshwater,  isle  of 
oner  nnder  a  charge  of  embezzling  a  snm  of  Wight,  July  18, 1685,  died  at  Gresham  ooUege^ 
the  pnblic  monej  estimated  at  £20,000,  bnt  London,  l£iroh  8, 1708.  His  £[ither,  a  olergy- 
whion  was  snbseqnenUj  reduced  to  £12,000.  man,  had  destined  him  for  the  chnroh,  bnt  his 
The  law  officer  of  the  crown  decided  that  there  health  was  too  feeble  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
was  no  ground  for  a  crimmal  prosecution,  al«  his  studies,  and  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  me- 
thongh  his  carelessness  and  incapacity  were  dis-  chanical  inventions.  In  1655  he  was  appointed 
played  to  an  extent  almoet  incredible;  and  he  assistant  in  chemistry  to  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  at 
was  set  at  liberty  and  once  more  commenced  the  Oxford,  and  subsequently  he  assisted  Mr.  Bob^t 
career  of  an  au&or.  In  1820  the  "John  Bull"  Boyle.  In  1664  he  succeeded  Dr.  Daores  as 
newspaper  was  established,  in  tiie  interest  of  the  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college.  The 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  supporters  same  year,  he  was  named  by  Sir  John  Cutler  to 
of  Queen  Caroline,  and  Hook's  well  known  now-  his  newly-founded  professorehip  of  mechanics  in 
era  of  satire  and  merciless  ridicule  suggested  him  the  royal  society,  and  he  deUvered  there  his 
as  a  fit  person  to  conduct  it.  He  performed  the  Zectionea  Ckttleriana.  In  1666,  having  suggest- 
task  wiw  great  adroitness,  and  tiie  circulation  of  ed  a  plan  for  the  lebuilding  of  London  after  the 
the  paper  gave  him  a  bandsome  income.  In  great  fire,  he  was  appointed  city  surveyor.  In 
1828  the  government  reasserted  its  claim  against  1677  he  succeeded  Oldenburg  as  secretary  of 
HooIl  bnt  after  two  years'  confinehient  he  con-  the  royal  society.  In  1691  he  was  made  a  doc- 
trived  to  procure  astay  of  proceedings,  although  tor  of  physic  by  a  warrant  from  Archbishop 
he  never  made  any  attempt  to  dischar^  the  debt  Tillotson.  He  suggested  the  idea  of  replacing 
He  was  again  welcomed  to  the  society  which  the  balance  of  dodcs  by  the  pendulum,  in  order 
his  brilliant  talents  had  formerly  opened  to  him,  to  secure  a  more  exact  measure  of  time,  an  idea 
and  to  the  dose  of  his  life  remamed  the  pro-  which  was  enlarged  and  carried  out  by  Huy- 
fessed  diner-out  and  wit,  tolerated  in  proper*  ghens.  He  also  appllpd  himself  to  devise  some 
tion  to  the  amusement  he  could  affora  at  the  means  to  regulate  watches,  and  when  Huvghena 
tables  of  his  titied  patrons.  He  employed  his  in  1675  had  some  watches  constructed,  the  bal- 
literary  powers  to  some  purpose,  however,  in  ances  of  which  were  regulated  by  a  spiral  spring, 
the  production  of  ^*  Sayings  and  Doings,"  in  8  Hooke  was  very  indignant.  He  accused  Olden** 
series,  **  Gilbert  Gumey,"  ^^  Maxwell,''  ^Jack  burg,  secretary  to  the  royal  society,  of  having 
Brag,"  and  a  large  number  of  other  novels,  communicated  to  strangers  discoveries  deposit- 
Fashionable  dissipation,  high  living,  hard  drink-  ed  in  the  sodety  registers.  He  was  jealous  of 
ing,  the  exdtement  of  the  gamine  table,  and  the  all  other  inventors,  and  was  involved  in  con- 
constant  mental  strain  to  which  he  was  subject-  tinual  disputes  concerning  different  inventionsi 
ed,  gradually  undermined  a  natnraUy  strong  con-  generally  pretending  that  they  were  all  taken 
sdtution,  and  he  ended  his  brilliant  career,  to  from  ideas  of  his  own.  He  left  numerous 
adopt  his  own  words,  '^done  up  in  purse,  in  worlra,  among  which  is  his  '^Micrographia,  or 
mind,  and  in  body."  In  1849  appeared  the  Physiological  Descriptions  of  Minute  Bodies 
'^Life  and  Bemains  of  Theodore  Hook,"  by  the  made  by  Magnifying  Glasses"  (London,  1665). 
Bev.  Mr.  Barham  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  His  *'  Posthumous  Works,  containing  his  Cut- 
HOOEE,  NATHAmxL)  a  British  hist<»ian,  lerian  Lectures  and  other  Philosophical  Dls- 
bom  in  Ireland  about  1690,  died  July  19, 1768.  courses,"  were  published  in  London  in  1705. 
Concerning  his  private  life  very  little  is  known,  HOOEEB,  Joseph  Dalton,  a  British  physidan 
but  a  letter  of  his  to  Lord  Oxford  shows  that  and  botanbt,  son  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
he  lost  his  entire  fortune  in  the  South  sea  spec-  bom  in  Glasgow  in  1816.  He  studied  medicine, 
nlation.  He  was  then  engaged  by  the  duchess  but  left  his  profession  to  devote  himself  to  hot* 
of  Marlborough  to  asfflst  in  writing  her  memoirs,  any.  He  accompanied  the  antarctic  expedi- 
and  received  a  compensation  of  J&,000.  Being  tion  under  Sir  James  Boss  in  1889,  nominally 
a  sealous  Catholic,  ne  attempted  the  conversion  as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Erebus,  but  really  to 
of  the  duchess  to  that  religion,  and  a  qnarrd  study  the  botany  of  the  regions  to  be  explored, 
was  the  consequence.  He  was  a  friend  of  Pope,  The  result  was  published  under  the  title  of 
and  brought  a  priest  to  hear  the  confession  of  *'Elora  Antarctica"  (London,  184&-'8).  In  1848 
the  poet  in  his  hust  hours.  The  work  by  whidi  he  travelled  on  a  botauica^  expedition  through 
Hooke  is  chiefiy  known  is  **  The  Boman  His-  the  wildest  parts  of  India  ana  the  Himalayas^ 
tory,  from  the  Building  of  Bome  to  the  Buin  during  which  he  encountered  many  perils.  He 
of  the  Conunonwealth''  (4  vols.  4to.,.  London,  returned  to  England  in  1852,  and  published  his 
1757-^71).  In  this  histoiy  he  adopts  the  oppo*  *' Himalayan  Journals,"  which  are  esteemed 
site  side  to  Middleton,  and  defends  the  plebeians  among  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  scientific 
against  the  patricians.  He  dso  wrote  ^^  Obser-  travel  written  during  the  present  century.  He 
vations  on  Four  Pieces  upon  the  Boman  Senate"  is  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  member  of  the 
(London,  1758),  a  work  consisting  of  answers  to  lanniean  sodety.  His  principal  remaining  works 
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PlaniB^  (Bvo.,  1855) ;  **  Flora  Tasmanloa^  (part  memodal,  which,  though  answered  bj  his  op* 
L,  1855).  Dr.  Hooker  was  the  first  to  introdnoe  ponent,  gained  for  him  many  powerfnl  adher- 
into  England  the  great  varietj  of  Indian  rhodo-  ents.  **  To  nnbegnile  and  win  over  those  oi 
dendrons  now  so  common.  Mr.  Travers's  judgment,  Hooker  designed  to 
•  HOOKER,  BiGHASD,  an  English  diyine,  bom  write  a  sober  deliberate  treatise  of  the  dinrch*s 
in  Heavytree,  near  Exeter,  in  1558  or  1554^  died  power  to  make  canons  for  the  nse  of  ceremonies, 
in  Bidiopsbonme,  near  Oanterborr.  Nor.  2,  and  by  law  to  impose  an  obedience  to  them,  as 
1600.  The  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  dis*  upon  her  children.''  To  secnre  the  requisite 
piayed  at  sdiool  in  his  native  town  obtained  quiet,  he  requested  to  be  translated  to  some  ooun- 
for  him  the  assistanoe  of  a  wealthy  undo,  by  try  parscmage,  and  received  in  1591  the  rectory 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Bishop  Jewel,  who  of  jSoscombe,  Wiltshire,  where  he  completed 
procured  him  a  clerkship  in  Oorpus  Onristi  the  first  4  boNOks  of  the  *' Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
ooUege,  Oxford.  He  was  admitted  one  of  the  (London,  1594).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
scholiun  of  that  college  in  1578,  and  a  fellow  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bi^opsboume, 
and  master  of  arts  in  1577,  was  made  deputy  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1579,  was  expelled  from  last  4  books  were  published  at  intervals,  8  of 
this  office  after  8  months  with  4  other  fellows  them  posthumously,  and  the  8  books  were  first 
of  his  college,  but  was  immediately  restored,  collected  in  1622.  The  6th  book  is  lost,  that 
and  received  holy  orders  in  1581.  Being  ap^  which  passes  for  it  having  been  proved  to  be  a 
pointed  to  preach  a  sermon  at  St  Paul's  cross,  totally  different  production,  and  the  8th  book 
London,  he  lodged  at  the  Bhunamite's  house,  a  seems  to  have  been  left  incomplete.  The  first 
dwelling  appropriated  to  preachers,  and  was  book  presents  much  the  finest  examples  of  his 
skilfidly  persuaded  by  the  hmdlady  ^*  that  it  eloquent  and  stately  style.  In  this  he  main- 
was  best  for  him  to  have  a  wife  that  might  tains  the  eternal  obugation  of  natural  law  and 
prove  a  nurse  to  him,  such  an  one  as  might  pro-  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  arguing 
long  his  life,  and  make  it  more  comfortable,  and  that  even  the  Deity  cannot  depart  from  his  im- 
such  an  one  as  she  could  and  would  provide  for  mutable  rectitude  and  holiness.  In  the  second 
him  if  he  thought  fit  to  marry."  The  unsus-  book  he  aims  to  refute  a  maxim  common  among 
peoting  young  divine  agreed  to  abide  by  her  the  Puritans,  that  nothing  is  lawful,  at  least 
choice,  which  fell  upon  her  own  daughter,  who  in  matters  of  relif;ion,  which  is  not  positively 
proved  to  be  not  only  "  a  silly,  clownish  wo-  authorized  by  Scripture,  and  maintains  the  ob- 
man,"  but  a  Xantippe.  Besi^iing  his  fellow-  ligation  as  well  of  eternal  and  immutable  laws, 
ship  by  his  marriage,  he  was  pre4mted  in  1584  He  proceeds  to  apply  this  distinction  to  ecclesi- 
to  the  living  of  Drayton-Beauohamp,  in  Buck-  astical  af&irs,  and  develops  his  theory  of  the 
inghamshire.  There  he  was  visited  bv  two  of  mutability  of  church  government,  though  con- 
his  former  pupils,  Edwin  Sandys  and  (George  tending  for  episcopacy  as  an  apostolical  institn- 
Oranmer,  who  found  him  reading  Horace  while  tion,  and  always  preferable  when  circumstances 
tending  the  sheep  in  the  field,  his  servant  hav-  allow  it  **  The  finest  as  well  as  the  most  philo- 
ing  gone  to  aid  Mrs.  Hooker  in  the  household  sophical  writer  of  the  Elizabethan  period,'^  says 
labors.  On  repairing  with  them  to  the  house,  Hallam,  ^*is  Hooker.  His  periods,  indeed,  are 
he  was  called  away  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  the  generally  much  too  long  and  too  intricate,  but 
lady  gave  such  other  samples  of  hospitality  as  portions  of  them  are  often  beautifully  rhythnd* 
made  them  glad  to  depart  On  the  following  cal.  He  was  perhaps  the  first  in  England  who 
morning.  To  their  expressions  of  commisera-  adorned  his  prose  with  the  images  of  poetry; 
tion  Hooker  replied:  ^^If  saints  have  usually  a  but  this  he  did  so  Judiciously  that  we  must  be 
double  share  of  the  miseries  of  this  life,  I,  that  am  bigots  in  Attic  severity  before  we  can  object  to 
none,  ought  not  to  repine  at  what  my  wise  Ore-  some  of  his  grand  figures  of  speech."  His  life 
ator  hath  appointed  for  me ;  but  kbor,  as  indeed  was  written  by  Izaak  Walton.  The  latest  edition 
I  do  daily,  to  submit  to  his  will  and  possess  my  of  his  works  was  arranged  by  the  Bev.  John 
soul  in  patience  and  peace."  Sandys  made  an  Keble  (8d  ed.,  8  vols.,  Oxford,  1845). 
appeal  to  his  fkther,  the  archbishop  of  Tork,  in  HOOEEB,  Thomas,  one  of  the  first  ministers 
behalf  of  his  former  tutor,  who  was  promoted  of  Oambridge,  Mass.,  and  also  of  HartfordL 
to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple  in  London  in  Oonn.,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  or 
1585.  The  morning  and  afternoon  lectureship  Oonnecticut,  bom  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in 
belonged  respectively  to  him  and  to  Walter  1586,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  7, 164T. 
Travers,  the  one  inclining  to  the  Arminian  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  cousin  of  the 
view  and  maintaining  the  Anglican  form  of  preceding.  After  being  graduated  at  Cam- 
government,  the  other  maintaining  Calvinistio  oridge,  he  took  orders,  preached  in  London, 
opinions  and  inclining  to  the  Presbj^rian  form;  and  was  chosen  lecturer  at  Chelmsford  in  1626. 
and  it  was  soon  observed  that  ^  the  forenoon  Having  been  silenced  by  Land  for  nonconfor* 
sermons  spoke  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  mity,  he  established  a  grammar  school,  and 
Geneva."  A  controversy  arose  which  was  the  about  1680  went  to  Holland,  where  he  preached 
obcasion  of  Hooker's  great  work  on  "  Ecclesias-  at  Delft  and  Botterdam,  being  an  assistant  to 
tlcal  Polity."  Archbishop  Whitgift  prohibited  Dr.  Ames,  who  said  of  hun  that ''  he  never  met 
the  preachinff  of  Travers,  who  appealed  unsuc-  with  his  equal,  either  in  preaching  or  disputa- 
cessfolly  to  the  privy  council,  and  published  his  tion."    In  1688  he  came  to  New  England  with 
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dotton  and  Stone,  and  was  settled  witli  the  kt-  yersally  adknowledged,  and  Us  onoe  popular 

terat  Newtown,  now  Cambridge,  beingordained  translations  have  fiulen  into  merited  obUyion. 

bj  the  brethren  of  the  ohnrch.    In  1686  he  re*  Hoole  edited  the  ^  Oritifisl  Essays  of  John  Scott 

moTed  with  about  100  others  to  what  is  now  of  Amwell,"  and  wrote  a  life  of  that  sothor 

Hartford,  Oonn..  where  he  and  Stone  were  the  (8to.,  1785).   His  dramatic  works  were  three 

first  ministers  of  the  ohoroh.  He  was  a  remark*  tragedies,  ^Ojrns^''  ^*  Umanthes,"  and  "Oleo- 

ably  animated  and  able  preacher,  of  command*  nia^'  none  of  whioh  snooeeded  on  the  stage, 

ing  presence  and  earnest  zeal ;  he  nas  been  called  HOOPER,  JoHir,  an  En^sh  prelate,  born  in 

the  Lnther  of  New  England.  It  was  his  custom  Somersetshire  about  1495,  executed  in  Glouces- 

to  preach  witiiout  notes.    Some  200  of  his  ser-  ter,  Feb.  9, 1666.    He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 

mons  were  transcribed  by  John  Higginson  and  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.    Returning  to 

sent  to  England,  where  about  half  of  them  were  Oxford,  he  there  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 

published.    His  most  celebrated  work,  **  A  Snr-  refonnation,  but  in  1589  accepted  the  appoint- 

yey  of  the  Summe  of  Church  Disciplined^*  written  ment  of  chaplun  to  Sir  John  Arundel^hich  he 

in  conjunction  with  John  Cotton,  was  published  was  obliged  to  relinquish  when  his  jProtestant 

in  Ikigland  under  the  suMrvision  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tiews  were  discoTered.  He  then  went  to  France, 

Goodwin  (4to.,  1648).    iCany  of  his  works  have  and  afterward  returned  secretly  to  England; 

gone  through  repeated  editions.    A  memoir  of  but  being  recognized  he  escq)ed  to  Ireland,  and 

his  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  writings,  has  thence  passed  orer  to  the  continent,  remaining 

been  published  by  his  descendant,  the  Rev.  K  in  Switaserland  until  the  accession  of  Edward 

W.  Hooker,  D.D.  (18mo.,  Boston,  1849).  YI.,  when  he  went  back  to  England  and  preach* 

HOOKER,  Sm  Wiluak  Jackson,  an  English  ed  the  reformation  in  London.  In  1550  he  was 
botanist)  bom  in  Norwich  in  1785.  He  mani*  nominated  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,  but  refuring 
ftsted  a  taste  for  botany  at  an  unusually  early  on  conscientious  grounds  to  wear  the  episcopal 
age,  and  in  1809  he  visited  Iceland  for  the  pur-  robes  or  to  swear  obedience  to  the  metropolitan, 
pose  of  studying  its  natural  history.  The  col-  and  dechdming  violentiy  from  the  pulpit  against 
lection  made  with  great  pains  during  this  visit  the  habits,  the  ordinal,  and  the  council,  he  was 
was  subsequenUy  lost,  but  his  copious  notes  imprisonedintheFleet,  Jan.27, 1561.  After  two 
and  exo^ent  memory  enabled  him  to  give  an  months'  confinement  his  objections  were  over- 
account  of  the  botany  of  that  region  in  his  come.  Fourteen  months  later  he  received  the 
**Tour  in  Iceland''  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  bishopric  ofWorceeter  In  eomm^neZofn,  in  addition 
don,  1818).  He  was  subsequentiy  engaged  at  to  that  of  Gloucester.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
di£forent  times  in  editing  a  continuation  of  Mary  he  was%ne  of  thefirsttosufier.  He  was 
Curtis's  "'  Botanical  Magazine,"  and  ft^om  1828  deprived  of  his  see,  and  in  July,  1558,  was  cast 
to  1888  the  *' Botanical  Miscellany."  He  was  into  the  Fleet  prison.  On  Jan.  28, 1555,  he  was 
for  a  long  time  professor  of  botany  in  the  summoned  witii  5  other  refonned  cleigymen  be- 
university  of  Olasgow^  which  nosition  he  ex-  fore  a  spiritual  court  over  which  Gardiner  pre* 
changed  for  that  of  director  of  the  royal  guv  sided.  One  of  the  prisoners  recanted;  one  begged 
dens  at  Eew.  He  was  knighted  in  1886.  His  for  time ;  Hooper,  Rogers,  Sranders,  and  Taylor 
principal  works  are:  ^* Monograph  on  the  Brit-  replied  that  their  consciences  forbade  them  to 
ish  Jungermannitt"  (London,  1812-'16^ ;  ^^Mus-  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  established  bylaw, 
ook>giaBritannica"  (1818;  new  and  eniarffeded.  and  tiiey  were  consequentiy  excommunicated 
1855) ;  **  Flora  Scotica"  (1821) ;  ^  The  Exotic  and  condemned  to  the  stake.  Hooper  met  his 
Flora"  (1828);  "Flora  Boreali- Americana "  ftte  with  great  firmness.  He  was  a  voluminous 
(1829-'40);  "British  Flora"  (1880);  "Blustra-  controversial  writer,  and  a  collection  of  his 
tions  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns"  (1888-'42);  Vieto-  works  in  2  vols.  8vo.  was  issued  by  the  Parker 
ria  regia  (1851),  and  "  Century  of  Ferns"  (1854).  society  in  1848  and  1852. 

HOOLE,  John,  an  English  translator  and  HOOPER,  Whjiaic,  an  American  revolu- 

dramatic  poel^  bom  in  London  in  1727,  died  tionary  patriot,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  deda- 

near  Dorkiog  in  1808.   At  the  age  of  17  he  was  ration  of  independence,  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 

E laced  as  a  clerk  in  the  East  India  house,  where  June  17,  1742,  died  in  Hillsboroufl^,  N.  C,  in 
e  remained  nearly  40  years,  holding  during  the  Oct  1790.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
latter  part  of  the  time  the  position  of  auditor  lege  in  1760,  studied  law  with  James  Otis  in 
of  Indian  accounts.  He  devoted  hts  leisure  to  Boston,  and  removed  permanentiy  to  Wilming- 
the  study  of  Italian,  and  published  transUtions  ton,  N.  C.,  in  1767,  where  he  soon  rose  to  pro- 
of the  ^Jerusalem  Delivered"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  fessional  eminence)  and  was  noted  for  his  social 
1768)  and  "  Rinaldo"  (1792)  of  Tasso,  the  oualities  and  hospitality.  He  was  delegated  to 
dramas  of  Metastasio  ^2  vols.  12mo.,  1767),  and  tne  continental  congress  in  1775,  and  was  tiD  his 
the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto  (5  vols.  8vo.,  death  a  leader  in  the  councils  of  North  Carolina. 
1778-'88).  Dr.  Johnson  rained  his  abilities  HOOPING  COUGH.  See  Whooping  Couoh. 
highly,  andvTrote  a  dedication  for  the  ^  Jerusa-  HOOPOK  a  tenuirostral  bird  of  the  order 
lem  Delivered :"  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  pauereSj  ana  family  upupida.  The  family  in- 
Hoole  as  *^  anoble  transmuter  of  gold  into  lead,"  dudes  the  sub-families  upujnnm  or  hoopoes,  and 
and  Southey  alludes  to  the  translation  of  the  ipimaMnm  or  plumed  birds  of  New  Zealand 
Orlando  as  **  that  vile  version  of  Hoole's."  The  and  Austrdia ;  the  former  comprise  the  genera 
Justice  of  these  severe  criticisms  is  now  uni*  it^pa  (Unn.),  tmsor  (Leas.)  of  Africa,  and/ii- 
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milfai  (Geafr.)  of  "MnAngMcm.  The  grans  fipt»-  bop  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  states,  and  on 
pa  is  cbaraoterized  by  a  long,  slender,  slighdj  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and 
curved  bill,  with  acute  tip ;  wings  long  and  also  in  many  European  countries.  It  has  long 
rounded,  with  the  4th  and  5th  qums  equal  and  been  cultivated  fti  Germany,  where  its  use  is 
longest;  tail  Ions,  broad,  and  even;  tarsi  traced  back  as  far  as  the  9th  century.  In  other 
shorter  than  middle  toe  and  strong,  and  toes  countries  it  has  become  an  important  agrioultu* 
moderate.  About  half  a  dozen  species  are  de-  ral  product,  and  in  the  United  States  is  noW 
scribed  iu  £urq>e,  Asia,  aud  Africa;  they  are  largely  cultivated  in  New  England,  New  Torli^ 
migratory,  preferring  moist  places  on  the  bor-  Indiana^  and  Ohio,  beside  being  imported  from 
derof  woods;  their  food  consists  of  insects^  Great  Britain.  The  English,  who  have  carried 
worms,  and  caterpillars,  which  they  seek  on  its  culture  to  the  greatest  pierfection,  are  sup* 
the  ground  and  among  the  foliage ;  their  flight  posed  to  have  first  ey;aged  m  it  in  the  reign  of 
is  yery  undulating,  on  which  their  prindpal  Henry  YIIL,  about  tne  year  1624,  having  learn- 
safety  ^m  birds  of  prey  depends;  the  neft  ed  from  people  of  Artois  its  qm^ties  of  preserv- 
is  made  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  crevices  of  ing  beer  frY>m  fermentation  and  impsrting  an 
rocks,  and  is  compoeed  of  dried  grasses  lined  agreeable  bitter  flyor  to  the  liquor.  The  S.  £. 
with  softer  materials;  the  eggs  are  4  or  5  in  part  of  England  was  foun^particularly  favorable 
number.  These  birds  sometimes  congregate  for  the  crop;  and  in  the  comity  of  Kent  alone,  it  is 
in  small  flocks.  The  tenuirostrsl  tribe,  which  believed,  irom  25,000  to  80,000  acres  have  long 
indndes  the  humming  and  sun  birds,  the  birds  been  appropriated  to  it.  Hop  pluitations  or 
of  paradise,  the  honey  suckers,  and  other  bril-  great  extent  are  also  found  in  Sussex  and  Here- 
Hant  species,  belongs  almost  entirely  to  tropical  fordshire,  and  there  are  smaller  ones  in  msny 
climates.  The  hoopoe,  however  ( ST.  ^pof>i,Linn.^,  of  the  other  counties;  but  the  production  of 
is  found  even  in  northern  Europe,  whither  it  Kent  probably  represents  one  half  of  the  whole 
oomes  in  summer  from  Asia  and  northern  A£>  amount  raised  in  England.  In  ordinary  sessons 
rica.  The  bird  is  about  the  dze  of  a  thrush ;  the  this  county  supplies  nearly  ^longh  hops  for  sll 
bead,  neck,  back,  and  breast  are  reddish  gray,  the  malt  Mquors  brewed  in  England;  but  the 
with  tints  of  vinous  purple,  shading  into  pure  crop  is  very  fluctuatii^,  and  in  seasons  of  scar- 
white  on  the  belly  and  vent,  where  the  centre  city  hops  are  imported  from  Belgium,  and  alsf 
of  the  feathers  is  dashed  with  dark  brown ;  the  a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  The 
romp  is  white :  the  winss  black,  when  dosed  Belgian  hops  have  a  good  reputation;  but  those 
exhibiting  6  wnite  bands ;  tail  black,  with  an  of  Bavaria  are  the  best  of  all,  the  aroma  be- 
angular  white  band  across  the  centre,  and  the  ing  more  perfectly  preserved  by  the  method  of 
outer  feather  narrowly  edged  with  Uie  same ;  preparation  in  practice  there.  The  American 
there  is  an  ample  crest  of  erectile  feathers,  of  hops  are  said  to  be  verypowerAiI,  with  a  flavor 
an  orange  brown  color  of  varying  intensity,  so  rank  and  peculiar,  tnat  unless  greatly  im- 
nearly  white  at  the  end,  with  a  terminal  oval  proved  by  cultivation  they  are  not  likely  to  find 
black  spot;  The  female  is  less  bright,  and  her  a  large  demand.  The  situations  selected  for 
crest  is  smaller.  It  is  a  handsome  and  sprightly  hop  gwrdens  are  the  sunny  slopes  of  hills,  upon 
bird,  and  of  use  to  man  in  destroying  larva  and  which  the  soil  is  light  and  loamy,  and  the  sub- 
insects.  soU  dry.  The  plants  are  set  8  or  4  seedlings  to* 
HOP  (old  Germ.  Bbppey  and  afterward  J3bp*  gether  in  a  hill,  the  hills  and  rows  of  hills  being 
Jen%  humuhu  lupfUut^  a  plant  of  the  Linniesn  5  or  6  feet  apart.  Each  hill  is  provided  with 
class  dicBcia  and  order  pentandria,  and  of  the  8  or  4  poles,  which  the  first  year  need  be  only 
natural  order  urticaeem.  The  flowers  of  the  5  or  6  feet  long ;  but  as  the  vines  in  a  few  years 
male  plant  have  a  calyx  of  5  leaves  and  no  co-  attain  greater  size,  poles  are  then  required  of 
rolla ;  those  of  the  female  plant  have  for  their  double  the  length  named.  In  the  autumn  they 
calyx  the  scales  of  an  ament,  eadi  2-fiowered,  are  removed  and  stacked  up.  The  ground  is 
styles  2,  seed  1 .  They  form  a  foliaceous  cone  or  dus  over  in  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer 
strobile,  cidledslso  catkin,  for  the  sake  of  which  is  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  plants  do  not 
alone  tiie  plant  is  cultivated.  The  catkms  con*  produce  a  full  crop  for  4  or  6  years  after  plant- 
sist  of  the  scales,  nuts,  and  lupuline  grains  or  ing,  and  their  production  is  always  very  preca- 
glands.  The  scales  are  bracts  enclosing  the  nutSu  rious.  They  are  subject  to  blight  of  various 
which  are  small  and  hard.  They  are  covered  kinds  from*  mould  or  rust,  and  the  devastation 
at  their  base  with  an  aromatic  resinous  sub-  of  the  fly  which  attacks  rose  plants.  This  insect 
stance  of  yellowish  color  known  as  lupuline.  probablydestroysmorethannalf  the  crops,  and 
lliis  constitutes  about  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  fuU  helf  the  remainder  is  lost  by  unfavorable 
dried  catkins,  and  contains  the  greater  portion  seasons  and  other  causes.  When  the  hops  are 
of  their  valuable  quslities.  The  h<^  is  a  vine,  mature  the  poles  are  pulled  up  with  the  vines 
wilb  a  perennial  root  from  which  spring  up  hanging  to  them,  and  women  and  children 
numerous  annual  shoots,  forming  dender  flex-  gather  the  strobiles,  which  are  immediately  car- 
ible  stemsw  angular  and  rough  to  the  touch,  ried  to  the  kilns  called  hopHoasts,  in  which  they 
lliese  climb  spirally  upon  trees  or  around  poles  are  dried  upon  a  floor  of  wire  or  nair  cloth  at  a 
to  the  height  of  20  or  80  feet.  The  leaves  are  heat  not  exceeding  ISO"*  F.  Fumes  of  burning 
oppodte  on  long  winding  petioles,  the  smaUer  sulphur  sre  admitted  to  the  hops  while  drying, 
ones  heart-shaped,  the  larger  8  or  6  lobed.  The  by  which  they  are  partially  bleached.    They 
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are  then  packed  tigbtlj  in  bags  or  pockets  with  to  water  and  alcohol.  The  separation  of  thd 
the  aid  of  the  hydranlio  press,  ana  the  parcels  resinous  powder  and  its  nse  in  commerce  instead 
are  made  so  compact,  that  they  may  be  cut  into  of  the  hops  was  strongly  recommended  by  I^« 
blocks  with  a  Imife.  The  bain  may  be  kept  for  Ives,  on  tne  score  of  economy  in  saving  trans* 
years  in  a  dry  airy  situation.  The  Belgians  fol-  portation,  handling  of  bulky  materials,  and  ab« 
low  the  same  practice;  but  the  Bavarians,  when  sorption  of  wort  Hops  are  frequently  treated 
the  hops  are  ripe,  cut  off  the  plants  close  to  the  wi&  sulphurous  add  to  give  them  a  fresh  ap* 
grouno,  and  leave  them  upon  the  poles  to  dry  pearabce ;  but  by  this  they  are  seriously  dam- 
m  the  sun.  This  is  thongnt  to  preserve  better  aged,  and  purchasers  should  be  on  their  guard 
the  aroma  and  essential  oil,  the  hops,  though  against  the  fraud,  testing  suspected  samples  for 
packed  loosely  in  bags,  having  more  strength  this  acid. — ^Beside  their  use  for  preserving  and 
and  flavor  tiian  the  Eng^sh  or  Belgian.  In  flavoring  malt  liquors,  hops  have  a  reputation 
Herkimer  co.,  K.  T.,  where  hops  are  cultivated  in  medical  practice  as  a  tonic.  In  the  western 
to  considerable  a:tent,  a  substitute  for  hop  poles  states  some  practitioners  regard  them  as  inferior 
has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Ayls^  only  to  quinine  in  anti-periodic  powers.  Dr* 
worth,  and  is  generally  adon(»d  for  the  sake  of  Jacob  Bigelow  (**  American  Medical  Botany," 
its  greater  conveniei^  ana  economy.  8tout  vol  iii.  p.  168)  speaks  £Eivorably  of  the  use  of 
posts  are  set  through  the  hop  fields  6  or  8  rods  the  fermented  decoction  known  as  hop  beer, 
apart  in  rows ;  and  a  wire  is  stretched  along  prepared  from  decoction  of  hops  with  aiddition 
the  tops  of  the  posts.  From  the  wire  strings  of  molasses,  for  dyspeptic  complaints,  promoting 
are  carried  down  to  short  stakes  driven  into  digestion  when  taken  as  a  common  drink  at 
the  ground.  The  vines  dimb  the  strings  readily,  meals,  and  obviating  Uie  lassitude  and  debility 
When  the  hops  are  ripe  for  picking,  the  wires  felt  by  many  in  the  spring  and  warm  weather, 
are  loosened,  and  as  many  strings  are  unhooked  The  tincture  operates  in  a  moderate  degree  as  a 
as  may  be  convenient  for  the  pickers.  A  cheap  narcotic  also;  and  as  an  external  application  to 
damp  secures  the  wire  to  each  post,  so  that  swdlings  and  local  pains,  hops  are  advantageoiiS' 
only  the  portion  between  two  posts  need  be  ly  used  in  poultices  and  fomeiitalions  for  their 
loosened  at  once. — ^The  quality  of  nops  is  Judged  sedative  ef^t.  A  pillow  of  hops  is  a  favorite 
of  by  the  weight  of  the  bags,  the  heavier  samples  remedy  with  many  for  restlessness,  being  thouriit 
having  more  of  the  lupuline  or  hop  dust,  one  to  conduce  to  sleep  in  nervous  complaints.  iHie 
pound  of  which  is  considered  equal  to  4  lbs.  of  medidnal  effects  of  hops,  it  is  found,  may  be 
the  strobiles  deprived  of  it.  They  should  be  free  conveniently  obtained  by  the  nse  of  the  resinous 
from  greenish  particles  in  the  fl<5wer,  but  fbll  of  substance,  lupuline,  which  is  prepared  by^  rub- 
hard  seeds  and  pollen,  and  have  a  clammy  feel,  bing  the  powder  in  a  warm  mortar  until  it  be- 
Being  greatly  injured  by  dampness,  the  pres-  comes  plastic,  and  then  w'orking  it  into  pills ; 
ence  of  a  crust  thereby  produced  should  be  par-  these  may  be  ^ven  in  doses  of  6  to  12  grains, 
ticularly  looked  for.     As  hops  are  sold,  the  The  young  shoots  of  the  hop  are  sometimea 

{>ackages  are  found  to  consist  of  the  separated  eaten  for  food,  beiug  prepared  like  ^asparagus, 

eaves  of  the  cones  of  a  pale  yellow  greenish  The  fibres  of  the  vine  are  strong  and  flexible, 

color,  possessing  a  strong  fragrant  odor,  and  and  have  been  woven  into  coarse  doth,  whidi 

with  a  very  bitter  and  aromatic  taste,  beside  served  for  the  sacks  in  which  tbe  hops  are  car* 

the  peculiar  flavor  which  characterizes  the  plant,  ried  to  market. — ^The  production  of  hops  in  the 

The  essential  properties  of  the  hop,  its  bitter-  United  States  in  1860  was  as  follows : 

ness  and  fragrance,  appear  to  reside  in  the  smm.                                               lim. 

resinous  substance  which  is  found  in  minute         N«wTork ^'^IK 

yeuow  globules  on  the  outeide  and  near  the  J^j^s^iiii;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^^ 

base  of  the  scales  or  thin  leaves,  constituting         iCaasMhuaetts isi^ 

about   i  to  I  of  the  whole  weight.     This         ^i"» gjg 

substance  was  noticed  by  Sir  J.   E.  Smith  M^in^""  "'!"""!'!!'""''-'-'---''    Sji80 

of  England  and  M.  Planch6  of  France,  but  its         PeBnsyivuiift'. !!!!.'!.'!!!.".!.'! !!!.'! »,088 

properties  were  investigated  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Ives         otherautoa y^SS 

of  New  York.    Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fine  ^***** 8,488,960 

yellow  powder  by  rubbing  the  hops  in  a  coarse  N«^  York  produced  7,192,264  lbs.  in  1856,  and 

canvas  bag,  and  shakingttie  powder  through,  Massachusetts  174,860  lbs.  in  1855,  60,968  m 

the  resinous  matter  agglutinates  by  moderate  1^«»  864,667  in  1867,  and  181,826  in  1858. 

heat  and  bums  readily  with  a  white  flame.  The  following  table  comprises  the  statistics  of 

Dr.  Ives  caUed  this  substance  lupuline,  but  this  ^op  culture  in  Great  Britam  for  5  yews,  and 

name  is  more  properly  applicable  to  the  bitter  *^o  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  it  the  duty 

principle  it  contains.  In  120  grains  he  found  5  bdng  2  pence  per  lb.  and  5  per  cent  additional : 
of  tannin,  10  of  extractive,  11  of  bitter  principle, 
12  of  wax,  86  of  resin,  and  46  of  hgnin.  A 
volatile  oil  also  has  been  separated  by  Payen 
and  Ohevallier,  by  distillation  of  the  resinous 
powder.  This  oil  is  yellowish,  and  has  an  acrid 
taste  with  the  odor  of  hops.  The  oil  and  the 
bitter  principle  impart  the  virtues  of  the  hops 
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HOPE  HOPE  AND  OOMPANT 

Hm  tnport  of  hops  into  Qfe«t  Britain  amomii*  The  latter  aamrned  his  mother's  name  Beresford 

ed  to  IS^pSTcwt  in  1866,  and  18,711  cwtin  1857.  hj  rojal  lioense  in  1854.    He  was  a  member  of 

HOPE,  Thomas,  an  English  author,  born  parl]«neQtforMaidstonefroml841to  1852,and 

about  1770,  died  Feb.  8, 1881.    As  a  member  was  reelected  in  1867.    He  is  the  author  of  ^*  £s- 

of  the  great  mercantile  fiunily  of  Amsterdam,  sajs^  (London,  1844),  and  is  celebrated  for  his 

he  inherited  a  princely  fortune,  and  at  the  munificent  restoration  and  endowment  of  St 

age  of  18   started  on  a  tour  oi  observation  Augustine's  abbey,  Canterbury,  as  a  church  of 

among  the  architectural  remains  of  Europe  and  England  missionaiy  college.    Another  brother, 

the  East    During  an  absence  of  8  years  he  Adrian  John  Hope,  married  Matilda,  Oounteas 

yisited  southern  Europe,  Ef^ypt,  Barbary,  and  B»p,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Rapn. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  and  retommg  to  London  pur-  HOPE,  Thomas  Ohablbb,  a  Scottish  chemisti 

chased  a  house  in  Duchess  street,  Portland  bom  in  Edinburgh,  July  21, 1766,  died  there, 

place,  which  he  proceeded  to  remodel  and  fur-  June  18, 1844.    His  father.  Dr.  John  Hope,  waa 

nish  according  to  the  ideas  he  had  formed  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  oi  Ediur 

on  his  travels.    A  distingubhing  feature  was  Durgh.    In  1787  the  son  was  appointed  to  the 

the  long  galleries  and  the  series  of  cabinets  obemical  chair  in  the  university  of  Glasgow, 

stored  wiUi  pictures,  statuary,  and  ol^ects  of  About  the  same  time  he  became  a  convert  to 

art  and  virtu.    In  1807  he  published  **  House-  Lavoisier's  theoiy  of  combustion  and  ozygena- 

hold  Furniture  and  External  Decorations,''  with  tion,  and  was  the  first  British  (demist  who  pub- 

00  plates,  in  which  a  foil  description  of  his  own  lidy  taught  it    In  1796  he  became  assistant  to 

establishment  is  given,  with  hints  for  the  deco-  Dr.  Black,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Edinburgh, 

ration  of  houses.    It  was  severely  ridiculed  by  upon  whose  death  in  1799  he  succeeded  to  the 

the  '^Edinbundi  Be  view,"  but  effected  a  reform  imair,  which  he  filled  until  the  end  of  the  ses- 

in  the  internal  arrangements  of  English  houses,  sion  of  1848.    As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  he  has 

In  1809  appeared  his  "  Oostume  of  the  An-  had  few  equals,  and  his  leotore  room  was  f^e- 

dents"  (2  vols.  8vo. ;  8d  ed.  with  connderable  quently  uncomfortably  crowded  by  pupils.   His 

additions,  1841).  a  magnificent  work,  containing  principal  discoveiy  was  the  presence  of  a  new 

821  pktes,  which  was  followed  in  1812  by  earth,  named  by  him  strontites,  in  a  mineral 

^^Derigns  of  Modem  Costume,"  &c.    Both  are  found  in  the  strontian  lead  mines  in  Argyle- 

profound  and  exhaustive  works,  and  are  still  shire.    He  produced  interesting  papers  on  the 

regarded  as  standard  authorities.    After  an  in-  **Pomt  of  Greatest  Density  in  Water,"  on  the 

terval  of  7  years  Mr.  Hope  astonished  the  world  "  Colored  and  Colorable  Matter  in  Leaves  and 

by  the  production  of  his  *'  Anastasins.  or  Me-  Flowers  of  Plants,"  &a,  on  the  "  Chemical 

moirs  or  a  Modem  Greek,  written  at  tne  Close  Nomendatnre  of  Inorganic  Comnounds,"  &o^ 

of  the  18th  Century"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1819),  a  and  others  on  subjects  of  natural  philosonhy. 

work  which  at  first  was  generaUy  attributed  which  have  i^peared  in  Uie  '*  Transactions^  ox 

to  Lord  Byron.     Sydney  Smith  said  it  was  various  learned  bodies. 

**  foU  of  marvellously  fine  things,"  and  won-  HOPE,  WnxuM  WnxiAiis,  a  member  of  the 

dered  that  the  man  who  had  *^  meditated  on  Hope  family,  as  noted  for  his  enormous  wealth 

mvffineers  and  planned  pokers"   could  have  as  for  his  eccentricities,  died  in  Paris  in  1854. 

written  any  thing  so  eloquent ;  and  Byron  is  His  collection  of  paintmgs  and  drawings  was 

bdcwn  to  have  been  flattered  with  the  impu-  sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  and  the  sale  of  his 

tation  of  the  authorship  of  the  work.    It  has  personal  property  at  Bushton  haJl  (an  estate 

not,  however,  retained  its  popularity,  and  is  which  he  oouffht  in  1828  for  £140,000,  and  re- 

now  seldom  read.    Nothing  of  importance  i^  sold  to  Miss  CUra  Thomhill,  the  present  owner, 

peered  from  his  pen  during  the  remainder  of  for   £166,000)  occupied  10  days.     To  Mile. 

his  life ;  but  shortly  after  his  death  two  post-  Am61ie  Chameriat  de  Sabran,  who  had  lived 

humous  works  were  published  :    **  Essay  on  with  him  18  years,  he  is  said  to  have  left  a  sum 

the  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man"  (8  vok.  of  875,000  francs.    After  the  revolution  of  1848 

8vo.,  1881),  unphiloeophical  in  character  and  he  lived  in  retirement,  but  previous  to  that 

frequently  paraaozicid,  but   containing  occa-  time  he  was  a  conspicuous  habitue  of  the  most 

sional   passages  of  much   eloquence ;    and  a  select  circles  of  Paris.    He  is  said  to  have  for 

^^  Historical  Essay  on  Architecture"  (2  vols,  several  years  confined  his  invitations,  ui  his  own 

8vo.,  188*0,  "^hich  has  proved  a  popular  treatise,  house  at  least,  to  ladies,  and  to  the  number  of 

and  has  passed  throngn  several  editions.    Mr.  18,  which  his  table  could  accommodate,  and 

Hope  was  a  liberal  patron  of  art,  being  the  first  always  the  same  persons  except  when  death 

to  aisoover  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  Thor-  or  some  other  drcnmstance  created  a  vacancy, 

waldsen,  who  executed  for  him  hu  *^  Jason ;"  and  The  most  talented  and  charming  women  were 

he  collected  one  of  the  finest  private  galleries  of  among  his  favored  friends,  and  he  is  reported 

pictures  in  Europe.    His  wife  was  Si  remark-  to  have  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  18  ladies 

able  beauty,  and  was  remarried  after  his  death  who  were  his  habitual  guests, 

to  Viscount  Beresford.    She  died  in  1861.— His  HOPE  AND  COMPAKT.  a  firm  of  Amster- 

eldest  son,  Henry  Thomas  Hope  of  Deepdece,  late  dam  bankers,  established  in  uie  17th  century  hj 

M.P.  for  Gloucester,  is  a  well  known  conserv-  Henry  Hope,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  a  descend^ 

ative  politician,  as  well  as  his  youngest  brother,  ant  of  John  de  Hope,  who  came  in  1587  firom 

Alexander  Jamee  Beresford  Beresford-Hope.  France  to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  Madeleine, 
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queen  of  James  Y.  One  of  tbe  leading  members  HOFEIKB,  Edwabd,  aeeond  governor  of  tbe 
of  the  hoose  in  the  earljr  part  of  the  19th  oen-  eolonj  of  Oonneotioat^  and  a  benefactor  of 
tnrj,  when  it  was  in  the  zenith  of  ita  prosper-  HarTard  college,  bom  in  England  in  1600,  died 
i^,  was  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  who  was  bom  in  the  in  London  in  1667.  He  was  a  mtMninent  mer^ 
Ilnited  States^  the  son  of  a  Scotdsh  loyalist  who  chant  of  London,  and  came  to  Boston  in  168T, 
had  settled  in  Boston,  Mass.  This  Henry  Hope  bnt  soon  after  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he 
lived  some  time  in  Qnincy,  Mass.,  and  was  a  poor  was  chosen  a  magistrate  in  1689,  and  governor 
yonth  when  he  emigrated  from  that  place  to  of  the  colony  every  other  year  from  1640  to 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centory.  1664^  alternating  with  Haynea.  He  afterward 
Mr.  John  WOliams,  an  Englishman^  who  married  went  back  to  England,  where  he  was  chosen 
his  niece,  and  who  assumed  the  name  of  J<^  warden  of  the  English  fleet,  commissioner  of 
Williams  Hope,  and  afterward  that  of  John  the  admiralty  and  navy,  and  member  of  parHft- 
Hope,  was  the  manager  of  the  establishment,  ment. .  But  he  nerer  lost  his  interest  m  the 
Among  the  silent  partners  of  the  c(Hicem  were  colonies,  and  at  his  death  beqneaHied  mnch  of 
Adrian  Hope,  Heniy  Philip  Hope,  and  Thomas  his  estate  to  New  England,  giving  £1,000  for 
Hope,  the  author  of  "  Anastasias.''  The  ablest  the  support  of  grammar  scbods  in  HKuiford  and 
active  partner  in  tiie  firm  was  Mr.  Peter  Ofloear  New  Haven,  which  are  still  kept  up,  and  £500 
Labonchere,  who  had  first  entered  it  in  the  which  went  to  Harvard  cdlege  and  the  grun- 
capacity  of  a  derk,  and  who  married  in  1796  a  mar  school  at  Oambridge. 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  The  relation-  HOPKINS,  Ebbk,  first  commodore  of  the 
ship  witii  the  Baring  fieanily  was  continued  by  American  navy,  bom  in  Scitnate^  B.  L,  in  1718, 
his  son,  the  present  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Labonchere,  died  in  North  Frovidence^  Feb.  26,  1802.  On 
whose  first  wife  was  a  dau^ter  of  Sir  Thomas  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  waa 
Baring.  In  concert  with  the  house  of  Baring,  commissioned  by  Gk>v.  Cooke  as  brigadier-sen* 
the  Hopes  negotiated  the  great  loan  with  eralincommandof  6  companies  to  be  raised  lor 
France  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  allied  the  protection  of  the  colony.  Shortly  after  thia 
armies,  and  several  other  loans.  The  govern*  appointment,  in  Nov.  1776,  be  reottved  a  com- 
ments witib  whom  the  house  of  Hope  enters  mission  from  the  continental  congress  as  com- 
tain  the  most  intimate  financial  relations  are  modoreand''commander-in-<)hief^of  thenavyi 
those  of  Holland,  Busda,  and  Spain.  Tbe  Hom  soon  after  which  he  out  to  sea  with  the  flnt 
certificates,  as  the  stoclEs  are  called,  which  the  squadron  sent  out  by  tne  colonies,  consisting  of 
Russian  goyeroment  has  given  to  the  Dutch  4  ships  and  8  sloops.  Paul  Jones  was  a  lieuten- 
bankers  in  acknowledgment  of  its  debt,  amount  ant  on  board  the  commodore's  ship,  the  Alfred, 
to  about  $26,000,000.  Although  mnch  less  and  Captains  Whipple  and  Biddle  commanded 
wealthy  and  infiuential  than  the  BothschUds,  two  others.  Of  tbe  18  commissioned  officers  in 
the  Hopes  hold  in  some  respects  a  position  en-  the  fieet,  8  belonged  to  Bhode  Island.  The  fleet 
perior  to  tbe  Jewish  bankers.  A  splendid  viUa  sailed  for  the  Bahama  islands,  and  captured  the 
Duilt  in  1782  for  one  of  the  Hopes  near  Haar-  forts  at  New  Providence,  and  with  them  80 
lem,  at  a  cost  of  $200,000,  was  pnrohased  by  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  stores^ 
Louis  Bonaparte,  the  father  of  Napoleon  HI.,  and  ammunition.  On  his  return,  when  off  Block 
and  now  belongs  to  the  Orange  dvnasty.  Sir  island,  the  commodore  took  the  British  schoon- 
Archibald  Hope  of  Oraighall,  FifiBshire,  and  the  er  Hawke  of  6  carriage  guns  and  8  swivds, 
earl  of  Hopetoun  (John  Alexander  Hope),  are  and  the  bomb  brig  Bolton,  of  8  guns,  2  how- 
the  present  representatives  of  the  English  and  itzers,  10  swivels,  and  48  men,  and  well  found 
elder  branch  of  the  Hope  fiunUy.  in  ammunition  and  stores.  For  this  act  the 
HOPKINS.  I.  A  N,  £.  CO.  of  Texas,  drained  president  of  congress  complimented  Hopkina 
by  Sulphur  fork  of  Red  river ;  area,  962  sq.  m. ;  officially.  The  particulars  of  this  engagement 
pop.  in  1858,  6,949,  of  whom  676  were  slaves,  were  given  by  raul  Jones.  Two  dim  after- 
it  has  a  diversified  surface  occupied  by  prairies  ward,  with  8  vessels,  he  attacked  the  GlasgoWi 
and  timber  lands,  and  is  generally  fertile.    The  of  29  guns;  but  she  escaped,  and  for  thia  the 

Sroduotions  in  1860  were  48,468  bushels  of  In-  commodore,  and  particularly  Oapt  Whipple, 
ian  com,  8,216  of  oats,  7,667  of  potatoes,  were  censured.  Tn^  latter  demanded  a  court 
87,674  lbs.  of  butter,  and  6,769  of  wool.  Value  martial,  the  request  for  which  was  forwarded 
of  real  estate  in  1868,  $689,797.  OapitaL  Tarrant,  to  the  president  of  congress.  In  the  letter  of  the 
II.  A  W.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  N.  E.  oy  Green  president  to  Com.  Hopkins  he  says:  ** Though 
'  river,  £.  bv  Pond  river,  and  S.  W.  b^r  Trade-  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Glasgow  man-of- 
water  creek;  area,  474  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  I860,  war  made  her  escape,  yet  as  it  was  not  through 
12,441,  of  whom  2,192  were  slaves.  It  has  a  any  misconduct,  the  pndse  due  to  you  and  the 
fertile  soil  and  an  uneven  surface,  diversified  other  ofiicers  is  undoubtedly  the  same.^  Com- 
by  hills  which  contain  iron  ore.  Anthracite  modore,  or  Admiral  Hopkins,  as  he  was  gen- 
coal  is  also  found  in  the  county.  The  produo-  erally  called  (even  by  Washington,  who  so  ad- 
tions  in  1860  were  741,082  bushels  of  Indian  dressed  him  in  his  official  letters),  performed 
com,  61,901  of  oats,  2,180,699  lbs.  of  tobacco,  other  remarkable  exploits,  though  be  had  great 
and  28,664  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  6  difficulties  to  contend  with.  His  name  became  a 
grist  mills,  24  churches,  and  2,810  pupils  attend-  synonyrae  for  heroism,  and  for  American  patriot- 
ing  public  schools.    Capital,  MJadiaonville.  iam.    In  June,  1776,  Hopkina  was  ordered  by 
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MimM  to  appear  b€l6re  the  naval  oonunitfe^  aad  an  amount  of  debt  which  it  was  not  in  hia 
in  Philadelphia  to  reply  to  obazges  which  had  power  to  cancel  for  manj  yean.  He  resigned  his 
been  prefened  against  him  for  not  annoying  the  rectorship  in  1866,  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
enemy's  ships  on  the  sonthem  coast.    He  was  Tote  himself  more  unreserYedly  to  the  work  of 
*  defended  by  John  Adams,  and  was  acquitted,  the  diocese,  and  the  bnUdinff  ttp  at  Burlington 
The  nnavoidable  delays  at  a  later  period  in  get-  of  the  *^  Vermont  Episcopal  InstitnteJ'   BiSiop 
ting  his  ships  ready  for  sea  gare  another  chuice  Hopkins  has  been  a  diligent  writer,  and  bende 
for  his  enemies  to  comnlam;  and  neglecting  a  a  number  of  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  address- 
citation  to  appear  at  Philadelphia,  because  no  es,  has  published:  ^'  Ohristianity  Vindicated,  in 
spedfic  chaiges  were  made  against  him^  and  on  a  Seriea  of  Beyen  Discourses  on  the  Exter* 
account  of  his  general  di^^t  at  the  conduct  nal  Evidenoes  of  the  New  Testament ''  (Bur- 
of  his  opponents^  he  was  dismissed  the  serrice,  lington^  1888);  "  The  Primitive  Oreed  Exam- 
Jan.  2, 1777.    He  resided  near  Provid^ice,  and  ined  and  Explained ''  (1884);  *<  The  PHmitiye 
exerted  during  a  long  life  a  great  political  in-  Church  compared  with  the  F^teetant  Episco- 
fluenoe  in  Rhode  Ismd,  being  often  elected  to  pal  Church  of  the  Present  Day"  (1886) ;  **  £ssay 
the  g^eral  assembly  of  that  state.  on  Gothic  Architecture''  (1886) ;  *'  The  Chundi 
HOPKINS,  John  UxHBT,  an  American  dergy-  of  Bome  in  her  Primitive  Purity,  compared 
maxL  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  tbe  diocese  with  the  Church  of  Bome  at  the  Present  Day" 
of  YermoDt,  bom  in  Dublm,  Jan.  80, 1792.    He  (18877;  ^^  Twelve  Canzonets,"  words  and  music 
came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1800,  and  (New  York,  1889) ;  ^'  The  Novelties  which  Dis- 
waa  educated  ohiefly  by  his  motiier.     He  was  turb  our  Peace"  Philadelphia,  1844) ;  *^  Causes, 
intended  for  the  taw,  but  after  receiving  a  Prindples,  and  Biesnlts  of  the  British  Beforma- 
classical  education  he  passed  a  year  in  a  count-  tion"  (Philadelphia,  1844)  ;   "  History  of  the 
ing  room  in  Philadelphia,  assisted  Wilson  the  Confesricmal"  (New  York,  1860);  "A  Befiita- 
omitbolo^  in  the  preparation  of  the  plates  to  tion  of  Milner's  *  End  of  Controversy,'  in  a  8e- 
the  first  4  volumes  of  his  work,  and  about  his  ries  of  Letters"  (2  vols.^864) ;  *'  The  American 
19th  year  embarked  in  the  manu&cture  of  iron  Citizen,  his  Bights  and  Duties"  (1867). 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.    On  May  HOPKINS,  Lxkitkl,  an  American  physician. 
8, 1816,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Caspar  Otto  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  June  19, 1760,  died 
Mnller,  a  retired  merchant,  formerly  of  Ham-  in  EUirtford^  April  14, 1801.    He  practised  med- 
burp,  and  snbsequentiy  of  Baltimore.    The  iron  icine  at  Litchfield  from  1776  to  1784,  when 
business  was  prostrated  by  the  peace  of  1816,  he  removed  to  Hartford,  where  he  sustained  a 
and  in  Oct  1817,  he  quitted  it  bankrupt  in  prop-  high  reputation,  and  had  an  extensive  practice 
erty,  and  after  6  months'  study  was  admitted  to  till  his  death.  .  He  was  singular  in  his  appear- 
the  bar  in  Pittsburg ;  but  in  1828  he  left  the  bar  ance,  manners,  and  opinions;  a  man  of  tuenta 
lor  the  ministry.  From  the  time  of  his  ordination  and  learning^  and  also  a  poet ;  in  his  early  days 
as  priest  in  May,  1824,  he  was  rector  of  IVini^  an  admirer  of  the  Erench  infidel  philosophers, 
church,  FUtsburg.  A  new  buildingbeingneeded,  but  in  his  later  years  a  diligent  student  of 
he  became  Us  architect,  studying  (Gothic  archi-  the  Bible.    He  ^ras  assodated  with  Trumbull, 
tectnre  for  the  purpose.    In  1826  he  was  sent  aa  Barlow,  Alsop,  Theodore  Dwight,  and  others 
clerical  deputy  to  the  first  general  convention  (called  the  *' Hartford  wits"),  m  the  '' Anar- 
after  his  ordination,  and  again  in  1829,  taking  chiad,"  the  <'Echo,"  <«  Political  Greenhouse," 
in  both  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  the  *'  Guillotine,"  and  similar  satirical  compod- 
diooesan  convention  of  1827  he  was  a  promi-  tions ;  and  he  ia  said  to  have  written  for  Barlow 
.  nent  candidate  for  tbe  office  of  assistant  hisbop  tiie  beautiM  and  well  known  version  of  the 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  members  being  equally  187th  psalm  beginning,  ^' Along   the  banks 
divided  between  him  and  Dr.  H.  XT.  Onda!donk,  where  Babel's  current  fiows." 
and  Mr.  Hopkins's  own  vote  secnringthe  election  HOPKINS,  Mabx,  D.D.,  an  American  der* 
of  the  latter.    In  1881  Mr.  Hopkins  accepted  a  |nrman  and  author,  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
call  to  Trinity  church,  Boston,  aa  assistant  min-  Feb.  4, 1802.    He  is  a  grandson  of  Mark  Hop- 
ister  on  the  Green  foundation.    A  theological  kins,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  rev- 
seminary  was  at  the  same  'time  established  in  olution  and  snbsequentiy  a  lawyer.    He  was 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  be-  graduated  at  Williams  college,  Mass.,  in  1824. 
came  professor  of  systematic  divinity.    In  tbe  Having  filled  a  tutorship  in  the  college  for  two 
roring  of  1882  he  was  elected  the  first  bishop  of  years,  he  received  in  1828  the  degree  of  M.D., 
the  separate  diocese  of  Yermont,  and  wasconse-  and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  practice 
crated  in  New  Tork,  Oct.  81,  by  Bishop  White,  of  medicine  in  New  York.    In  1880  he  was 
He  immediately  proceeded  to  his  diocese,  accept-  recalled  to  Williams  coUege  to  fill  the  chair  of 
ing  at  the  same  time  the  rectorship  of  St.  Pmu's  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  in  1886  he 
chqrch,  Burlington.    He  soon  began  a  boys'  stcceeoed  Dr.  Griffin  as  president  of  the  college, 
school,  which  enabled  him  to  give  remunera-  a  position  which  he  still  holds.    He  is  also  pas- 
tive  employment  to  a  large  number  of  candi-  tor  of  the  college  church.    In  addition  to  his  la- 
dates  for  orders.    In  erecting  the  needed  build-  bors  as  an  instructor,  he  has  lectured  before  the 
ings  for  the  accommodation  of  this  growing  Lowell  institute  of  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  in* 
establishment,  he  became  involved  to  a  decree  stitution,  and  various  scientific  and  literary  asso- 
which  resulted  in  the  saorifice  of  his  propSrty,  oiations.    Presiding  over  a  college  which  has 
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been  called  the  cradle  of  fordgn  miasloiis,  he  flroee  from  America,  as  earlj  as  17T8.    Beside 

has  also  taken  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations  his  nmneroos  sermons,  addresses,  and  pamph« 

of  the  i^erioan  board  of  commissioners  for  lets,  he  published  a  life  of  President  Edwards, 

foreign  missions,  of  which  since  185T  he  has  and  lives  of  Basannah  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Os- 

been  president    He  is  the  anthor  of  ^'  Lectures  bom,  and  left  behind  him  sketdbes  of  his  own 

on  the  Evidences  of  Christianitj,  before  the  life.    His  ^*  System  of  Theology,"  however,  is 

Lowell  Institute,  delivered  in  Jan.  1844"  (8vo.,  his  great  work,  which,  in  connection  with  his 

Boston,  1846) ;  '^Mscellaneous  Essays  and  Dis-  other  theological  writings,  must  be  fully  under- 

courses"  (8vo.,  1847);  andof  anumberof  occa-  stood  by  every  one  who  would  rightly  appre- 

sional  sermons  and  addresses  published  sepa-  ciate  New  England  either  in  its  progress  or  its 

rately,  including  an  address  before  the  society  present  condition.    Of  its  author  Dr.  Channing 

for  t^e  promotion  of  collegiate  education  in  the  writes  that  **  he  must  always  fill  an  important 

West,  a  discourse  on  Amos  Lawrence,  a  bene^EU)-  place  in  our  ecdesiasticai  history."    The  entire 

tor  of  Williams  college,  one  on  the  dedication  of  works  of  Dr.  Hopkins  were  published  by  Dr. 

the  college  chapel,  &c.    Under  his  supervision  West  in  1805,  and  agiun,  with  a  memoir  of  his 

Williams  college  has  greatly  increased  her  re-  life  and  character  by  E.  A.  Park,  D  JDJ,  by  the 

sources  and  the  number  of  her  students.  doctrinal  tract  and  book  society  (8  vols.,  Boston, 

HOPEINS,  Sakuel,  D.D.,  an  American  di-  1852).    Dr.  Hopkins  is  the  hero  of  Mrs.  H.  B. 

vine,  from  whom  the  Hopkinsians,  so  Called,  Stowe's  '^  Minister's  Wooing." 
derive  their  name,  bom  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,       HOPKINS,  Stbfhsn,  an  American  statesman, 

Sept.  17, 1721,  died  in  Newport,  B,  I.,  Dec.  20,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 

1808.    Till  about  his  15th  year  he  was  occupied  pendence,  bom  in  Sdtnate,  R.  I.,  March  7, 1707, 

chiefly  in  agricultural  labor,  when  he  entered  died  in  rrovidence^  July  18,  1785.    In  early 

Tale  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1741,  life  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Providence,  and 

soon  after  which  he  went  to  Northampton  to  in  1788  was  elected  a  member  of  tiie  general 

study  divinity  with  Jonathan  Edwards.  In  1748  assembly,  and  in  1789  chief  justice  of  the  court 

he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Housa-  of  common  pleas.    Li  1755  he  was  elected  gov* 

tonnuc  ^now  Great  Barrington),  Mass.,  where  eraor  of  the  state,  and  remained  in  office,  with 

he  remamed  till  1769,  when  he  was  dismissed,  the  exception  of  4  vem,  until  1768.    He  early 

and  soon  after  began  preaching  in  Newport,  B.  I.  sided  with  the  colonies   against  the  mother 

After  he  had  been  here  some  time,  a  meeting  country.    In  1754  he  was  appointed  a  member 

was  called,  and  it  was  voted  not  to  invite  him  of  the  board  of  commissioners  which  assembled 

to  settle  among  them,  as  many  were  dissatisfied  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  to  concert  and  digest  a  plan 

with  his  theological  sentiments.     He  accord*  of  union  for  the  colonies.    Bei\{amin  FraDklin, 

ingly  preached  to  them  a  farewell  discourse,  Sir  Williun  Johnson,  and  Boger  Woloott  were 

which  was  so  touching  and  impressive  that  the  among  the  members  of  the  board.    In  1765  he 

vote  was  immediately  and  almost  unanimous-  was  elected  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 

ly  reversed,  and  he  was  settled  as  their  pastor  at  a  special  town  meeting  hdd  in  Proridence  to 

in  1770.    When  the  British  tqpk  possession  of  draft  instractions  to  the  general  assembly  on 

Newport  in  1776.  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  the  stamp  act    He  was  not  governor  that  year, 

place.    Tilll780  he  preached  in  various  places;  The  resolutions  reported  were  (he  same  that 

when,  Newport  being  evacuated,  he  retumed  to  Patrick  Henry  introduced  into  the  house  of  bur- 

his  parish,  which  was  so  much  reduced  and  im«  gesses  of  Virginia,  with  an  adctitional  one  stating 

e)verishea  that  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Dr.  that  **  we  are  not  bound  to  yield^  obedience  to 

opkins  was  dependent  for  his  maintenance  any  law  or  ordinance  designed  to  impose  any  in- 

upon  weekly  contributions  and  the  voluntary  temal  taxation  whatever  upon  us,  other  than  the 

aid  of  a  few  friends.    In  1799  he  was  attacked  laws  and  ordinances  of  Bhode  Island."    These 

with  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  resolves  passed  in  the  assembly,  including  the 

recovered,  though  his  mental  powers  were  un-  above,  which  had  been  rejected  in  Yirginia.   In 

injured,  and  he  was  afterwara  able  to  preach  Aug.  1774^  he  wa£^  with  Samuel  Ward,  elected 

occasionally.    "He  had  many  qualities,"  says  to  represent  the  state  in  the  general  congress 

Dr.Ohanning,*' fitting  him  for  a  reformer— great  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  also  chosen  in 

singleness  of  purpose,  invincible  patience  of  re-  1795  and  1776*    He  used  his  influence  in  this 


famous  '^  dialogues,''  bv  letters  to  public  men,  Speaking  of  the  first  congress,  that  writer  says : 
and  newspap^  essays,  he  stirred  up  an  organ-  "  Some  of  the  members  being  desirous  of  further 
ized  and  poutical  action  against  slavery,  so  that  delay,  in  the  hope  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  ^op- 
in  177^4  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  im-  kins  observed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
portation  of  negroes  into  the  colony,  and  in  1784  strongest  arm  and  the  longest  sword  must  de- 
it  was  declared  by  the  legislature  that  dl  chil-  cide  tiie  contest,  and  those  members  who  were 
dren  of  slaves  bom  after  the  following  March  not  prepared  for  action  had  better  go  home." 
should  be  free.  He  also  formed  a  plan  for  evan-  At  that  time,  entering  upon  his  70th  year,  ho 
gelizing  Africa,  and  colonizmg  it  with  free  ne-  had  the  fire  of  youth  in  lus  zeal  for  the  emancl* 
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Sation  of  his  country.     His  ngnatnre  to  the  educating  the  American  people  for  political  in- 

eolaration  of  independence  indicates  a  trembling  d^>endence.    He  also  exercised  his  raUleiy  both 

hand,  which  was  owing  to  a  nervous  affection*  in  prose  and  verse  at  the  expense  of  most  of  the 

On  Ihe  naval  committee  he  was  placed  next  social  follies  of  his  time.    In  1Y79  he  was  made 

after  John  Hancock,  the  chairman,  and  greatlv  jodge.  of  the  admiralty  of  PenDaylvaniaj  which 

assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  navy.    John  Ad-  office  he  held  for  10  years,  nntil  the  organiza- 

ams,  who  was  associated  with  him  on  this  com»  tion  of  the  federal  government,  when  it  ex- 

mittee,  says:  *^  The  pleasantest  part  of  my  la-  pired..  As  soon,  however,  as  Gen.  Washington 

bors  for  the  4  years  I  spent  in  congress,  from  entered  npon  his  duties  as  president  of  the 

1774  to  1778,  was  in  tins  naval  committee.  Uuited  Btat^  he  addressed  to  Hopkinson  a 

Mr.  Lee  and  Ifr.  Gadsden  were  sensible  men  highly  complimentary  letter  endosiDg  a  com- 

and  very  cheerftd,  but  Gov.  Hopkins  of  Rhode  mission  as  \S„  S.  district  judge  for  Pennsylvania. 

Island,  above  70  years  of  age,  kept  us  all  alive.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  beinff 

Upon  business  his  experience  and  Judgment  not  onlv  familiar  with  science  as  it  then  existed, 

were  very  useful.    But  when  the  business  of  but  skilled  in  painting  and  music,  composing 

the  evening  was  over,  he  kept  us  in  conversa-  highly  popular  airs  for  his  own  songs.    Of  his 

tion  till  11,  and  sometimes  tiU  12  o'clock.    His  political  writings  the  most  prominent  were : 

custom  was  to  drink  nothing  all  day,  until  8  in  ^^The    Pretty   Story"    (Phihidelphia,   1774) ; 

the  evening,  and  then  his  beverage  was  Jamaica  '*  The  Prophecy"  ri776) ;  ''The  Political  Gate- 

spirits  and  water.    It  gave  him  wit,  humor,  an-  chism"  (177'0-     "^he  best  known  of  his  poems 

eodotes,  science,  and  leamins.    He  had  read  are :  ''  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  a  humorous 

Greek,  Boman,  and  British  history,  and  was  ballad,  and  ''  The  New  Roof,  a  Song  for  Federal 

familiar  with  English  poetry,  particularly  Pope.  Mechanics."    The  ''Miscellaneous  Essays  and 

Thomson,  and  Milton ;  and  the  flow  of  his  soul  Occasional  Writing  of  Francis   HopkinBon" 

made  all  his  reading  our  own,  and  seemed  to  were  published  by  Dobson  (Philadelphia,  1792). 

bring  in  recollection  m  all  of  us  all  we  had  ever  — Joseph,  LUD.,  an  American  jurist  uid  poet, 

read.    I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  those  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Nov. 

days ;  the  other  gentlemen  were  very  temper-  12,  1770,  died  there^  Jan.  15,  1842.    He  was 

ate*    Hopkins  never  drank  to  excess,  but  aU  he  educated  at  the  umversity  of  Pennsylvania, 

drank  was  immediately  not  only  converted  into  studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  at  Easton, 

wit,  sense,  knowledge,  and  good  humor,  but  in*  Penn.,  in  1791,  whence  he  returned  to  Philadel- 

S^ired  us  with  similar  qualities."  For  60  years  phia.  In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Rush 
ov.  Hopkins  filled  some  public  station ;  he  was  agiunst  William  Gobbett  in  1799,  he  was  lead- 
for  many  years  chancellor  of  Brown  university,  ing  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  as  also  in  the  insur- 
In  1765  he  commenced  a  "  History  of  the  Plant-  gent  trials  before  Judge  Ghase  in  1800.  Sub- 
ing  and  Growth  of  Providence,"  published  in  sequently,  when  Judge  Ghase  was  impeached 
the  "  Providence  Gazette."  In  the  same  year  before  the  IT.  S.  senate,  he  chose  Mr.  Hopkinson 
he  wrote  and  published,  by  order  of  tibe  general  to  defend  him.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  a 
assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  a  work  entitled  "  llie  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
Rights  of  the  Golonies  Examined,"  which  was  Philadelphia.  He  opposed  the  recharter  of  the 
reprinted  in  London.  His  native  state  has  U.  S.  bank,  and  made  a  noted  speech  on  the 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  over  his  grave.  Seminole  war.  At  the  dose  of  1819  he  retired 
HOPKINSON,  Fbavois,  an  American  writer  from  congress,  declining  a  reflection.  Having 
and  statesman,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  deda-  ^ne  to  Borden  town  to  reside,  he  was  elected  to 
ration  of  independence,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  the  lesialature  of  New  Jersey.  In  1828  he  re* 
1787,  died  May  9, 1791.  He  was  the  son  of  an  turned  to  Philaddphia  to  resume  the  practice 
Endish  gentieman,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  who  of  his  profession.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
died  when  his  son  was  14  years  of  age.  He  was  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  eastern  district 
graduated  at  the  college  of  Philadelphia  (now  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  had  been  ffiled 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania),  having  been  by  his  father  under  Washington.  In  1887  he  was 
the  first  student  who  entered  that  institution  at  churman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
its  opening,  and  he  afterward  studied  law.  He  vention  to  revise  the  constituti<m  of  Pennsylva- 
was  secretary  in  a  conference  held  on  the  Le-  nia.  He  is  however  best  known  as  the  author 
high  between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  national  song  "  Hail  Golumbla,"  written 
and  several  Indian  tribes  in  1761,  an  event  cele-  in  1798  for  the  benefit  of  an  actor  named  Fox, 
brated  in  one  of  his  poems.  In  1766  he  went  and  after  an  urentitied"ThePresident's  March," 
to  England,  where  he  remained  two  years,  composed  in  1789  by  a  German  named  Feyles 
After  returning  to  America  he  settied  at  Bor-  on  the  occasion  of  Gen.  Washington's  first  visit 
dentown,  N.  J.,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann  to  a  theatre  in  New  Tork.  Hopkinson  was  for 
Borden  of  the  family  from  which  the  place  de-  many  years  a  confidential  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
rives  its  name.  In  1776  he  was  sent  mm  New  napwte,  then  residing  at  Bordentown,  and  dur- 
Jersey  as  one  of  her  representatives  in  congress,  inghis  absence  always  managed  his  affoirs. 
During  the  revolution  he  distinguished  himself  HOPKINSYnJX  a  township  and  the  capi- 
by  satirical  and  political  writings,  which  attain-  tal  of  Ghristian  co.,  Ey.,  on  Littie  river,  and  on 
ed  such  popularity  that  it  has  been  truly  said  the  Edgefield  and  &entuoW  railroad,  70  m. 
that  few  pens  effected  more  than  Hopkinson's  in  from  Nashville^  and  168  m.  8.  W.  from  Frank- 
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fbrt;  pop.  in  1868,  aboat  8,500.    It  Is  veil  escape  to  Mercarj,  the  god  of  poeta..  He  re- 

bidlt  ana  laid  out,  oontaina  6  or  8  cbnrobefl,  6  turned  to  Rome  with  no  proroects,  hia  paternal 

newspaper  offices,  a  bank,  an  academy,  8  semi-  estate  having  been  confisoateo,  but  was  enabled 

nariesfor  young  ladles,  manufactories  of  tobacco,  to  bnj  a  derksbip.  in  the  quaostor's  office,  which 

cairiages,  &a,  and  a  botanic  garden.    It  is  the  ftimished  scanty  emolnment.    ^*  Bold  poverty," 

seat  of  one  of  the  state  lunatic  asylums,  a  hand-  he  says,  "  impelled  me  to  write  verses."    His 

some  building  868  feet  long,  with  rooms  for  800  efforts  soon  won  the  attention  of  Virgil  and 

eitients ;  it  cost  $180,000.    HopldnsviUe  was  Yarius,  who  introduced  him  to  Mfloceuas.    The 

id  out  in  1799,  and  incorporatea  in  1806.  latter  dismissed  him  with  few  words  and  no 

HOPPIN,  AtrousTUB,  an  American  artist,  bom  promises,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  him  for 

in  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  18,  1828.     He  was  9  months,  after  which  their  friendshii)  rapidly 

graduated  at  Brown  university,  and  was  sub-  ripened  into  intimacy.    In  the  following  year 

sequently  admitted  to  the  bm*  of  Rhode  Island ;  (87)  he  accompanied  his  patron  on  the  journey 

but  of  late  years  he  has  devoted  himself  eXr  to  Brundusium  which  is  the  subject  of  Sat.  i.  5. 

olusively  to  drawing  upon  wood.    He  has  iUus-  He  soon  after  received  from  Msocenas  the  gift 

trated  BuUer's  poem  of  '*  Nothing  to  Wear,"  of  his  Sabine  &rm,  which  he  has  often  described, 

the  **  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and  a  and  which  secured  him  the  means  of  support 

variety  of  other  periodicals. — ^Thomas  P.,  broth-  and  eijoyment  fbr  the  rest  of  his  life.    His  con* 

er  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Providence,  B.  1.,  stant  intercourse  with  MsBcenas  introduced  him 

Aug.  1816,  studied  painting  with  Paul  Delaroche  to  the  society  of  other  distinguished  men,  as 

in  1887-8,  and  subseouently  designed  the  fig-  u£lius  Lamia,  Agrippa,  PolUo,  and  TibuUus,  and 

nres  on  the  great  window  of  Trinity  church  in  won  the  notice  of  Augustus  himself^  who  was 

New  York.    He  has  produced  a  spirited  model  ambitious  of  l>eing  celebrated  by  the  poet^  but 

of  a  dog,  which  has  been  cast  in  bronze,  and  nu-  whose  offers  of  advancement  the  latter  seems  to 

merous  etchings  in  ouUine  and  designs  in  wood,  have  declined,  though  he  expresses  in  his  odes  the 

HOR,  in  biblical  geography,  a  mountain  near  prevailing  admiration  for  ^  the  tutelary  guard- 

the  southern  boundary  of  eastern  Palestine,  lan  of  peace^  civilization,  and  progress."    His 

upon  whidi  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  died,  friendship  with  Mteconas  was  unbroken  tUl  the 

It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the  Jebel  death  of  the  latter,  who  in  his  last  words  com- 

Haroun  (Mount  Aaron)  of  the  Arabs,  in  Arabia  mended  him  to  the  emperor :  Horatii  Flaeei^  ut 

Petrsda,  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  in  the  fnei^  eate  memor.    Horace  died  a  few  weeks 

range  of  Seir.  later,  so  suddenly  that  having  no  time  to  make 

HORAOE  rQuiNTUs  Hobatitts  Flaoous),  a  his  will  he  appointed  Augustus  his  executor 

Roman  poet,  bora  in  Yenusia,  Apulia,  Dec  8,  and  heir,  and  he  was  buried  on  the  slope  of 

65  B.  0.,  died  Nov.  27,  8  B.  0.    His  father  was  the  Esquiline  hill.    His  poems  contain  many 

a  flreedman,  collector,  and  proprietor  of  a  farm,  particulars  as  to  his  person,  habits,  tastes,  isna 

and  though  of  servile  origin  determined  to  de*  temperament.    He  was  of  short  stature,  with 

vote  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  dark  hair  which  early  turned  gray,  and  dark 

his  son.    He  declined  to  send  him  to  the  com-  eyes,  and  in  advanced  life  was  very  corpulent, 

mon  school  of  Yenusia,  but  took  him  to  Rome^  He  was  never  married.    He  appears  to  have 

where  he  was  educated  as  the  son  of  a  knight  been  of  a  singularly  contented  and  happy  na- 

or  senator.    One  of  his  teachers,  the  flogging  ture,  adopting  a  practical,  if  not  speculative, 

Orbilius  (plagomm  OrhUitm),  the  poet  has  im-  Epicureanism,  a  lover  of  choice  wines  and  good 

mortalizeid.    He  studied  the  Qreek  and  Latin  society,  but  generally  simple  and  frugal  in  hia 

poets,  especially  Homet  and  LiviusAndromacns.  habits.    His  odes  are  exquisitely  finished,  and 

and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  are  marked  by  a  faultless  taste  and  a  mastery  of 

instructions,  his  father  attending  him  in  person  metre  and  of  language,  by  keen  observation  and 

to  all  his  masters,  and  guarding  him  from  tempta-  a  joyous  amenity.    His  satires  are  sketches  of 

tions.    From  Rome  he  was  sent  in  his  18th  theufeandmannersof  the  Romans  in  the  reign 

year  to  Athens  to  continue  his  studies,  and,  of  Augustus,  and  present  a  striking  Contrast 

though  he  chiefly  attached  himself  to  the  philo-  to  the  more  grave  and  severe  productions  of 

sophical  tenets  of  the  Academy,  he  heard  also  Juvenal,  which  is  explained  by  the  difference  in 

Oratippns  the  Peripatetic  and  Philodemus  the  the  personal  character  and  in  the  times  of  the 

Epicurean.    There,  too,  he  read  Homer  again,  two  poets.    His  epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of 

the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  poems,  fully  exhibiting  his  terseness  and 

and  especially  the  Greek  lyric  poets.    When  elegance  of  style,  and  abounding  in  wise  thoughts 

Bratus  arrived  in  Athens  on  his  way  to  Macedo-  and  lust  sentiments  on  manners  and  society, 

nia  after  the  death  of  Gasar,  Horace  enthusias-  which  have  made  Horace  the  favorite  com- 

tically  joined  him  with  other  Roman  students,  panion  not  only  of  scholars  but  of  men  of  the 

and  notwithstanding  his  youth  and  inexperience  world,  the  most  read,  best  remei^bered,  and 

was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  military  tribxme  most  frequently  quoted  of  all  the  writers  of 

and  the  command  of  a  legion  in  the  republican  antiquity. — ^The  best  editions  of  Horace  are 

army.    To  his  share  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  those  of  Lambinus  (1561),  Torrentius  (Antwerp, 

the  loss  of  his  shield,  and  his  hasty  flight,  ne  1608),  Heinsius  (1612),  Bentley  (Cambridge, 

plavfuUyaUudes((7ar»».ii.  7-9),  intimating  that  1711),  Burmann  (1718),  Sanadon  (1728),  Dd- 

he  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  ascribing  hia  ring  (Leipsio,  1808),  Braunhard  (Leipsic,  1888), 
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and  Oreliios  (Zllri<^  1887).    Tnmdiatfons  of  Austrian  maitanr  servioe  in  1797,  and  seirad  in 

his  works  have  been  made.into  nearly  all  Eoro-  the  Tyrolese  militia.    He  held  an  office  in  the 

pean  langtxages,  but  there  is  no  English  version  ministry  of  foreign  afEairs  at  Vienna  from  1801  to 

of  his  complete  writings  which  is  mnch  esteem*  1808,  when  he  became  director  of  the  archiyes, 

ed.    The  free  metrical  translations  of  yarions  One  of  the  most  strennons  opponents  of  Napo- 

of  the  odes  and  satires,  however,  by  Dryden,  leon,  and  anxious  to  foster  the  loyal  disposition 

Pope,  Swift,  and  others,  are  exoellent.    A  col-  of  the  Tyrolese  toward  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 

lection  of  translations  by  many  eminent  hands,  he  became,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Austrian 

indttding  Ben  Jonson,  Cowley,  Milton,  Dryden,  government,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  insurrec- 

Addison,  Pope,  Chatterton,  Byron,  dec.,  was  tion  in  the  Tyrol,  and  more  particularly  in  the 

published  by  Valpy  as  an  appendix  to  the  trans-  Yorarlbei^,  against  French  and  Bavarian  influ- 

lation  of  the  works  of  Horace  by  the  Rev.  Philip  ence.    A^or  the  armistice  oondnded  at  Znaym 

Frauds  (2  vols.  12mo.,  London,  1881).  The  odes  in  July,  1800,  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he 

have  also  been  rendered  into  English  lyric  verse  was  made  an  imperial  councillor.  In  the  literary 

by  Lord  Ravensworth  (London,  1858).  labors  to  which  ne  now  devoted  himself  he  was 

HORATII,  in  Roman  legendary  history,  three  interrupted  in  181-8  by  a  renewed  attempt  on 

brothers  who  fought  with  three  Onratii  of  Alba  his  part  to  revolutionise  the  I^rrol ;  but  he  was 

to  decide  whether  Rome  or  Alba  should  have  now  imprisoned  by  the  Austrian  government, 

supremacy.  The  Guratii  were  all  wounded,  and  which  was  impelled  to  this  measure  by  fear  of 

two  of  the  Horatii  were  killed  and  one  unhurt^  giving  umbrage  to  Bavaria,  then  on  the  point  of 

when  the  latter  pretended  to  fly,  but,  turning  Joining  the  alliance  against  Napoleon.    He  was 

suddenly,  van<j^aL^ed  his  wounded  opponents  released  in  1815,  and  appointed  imperial  histo- 

separatdy.    His  sister  Horatia  was  betrothed  riographer.    He  lived  m  retirement  in  Brftnn 

to  one  of  the  Ouratii,  and  as  he  returned  in  firom  1820  to  1828,  when  he  became  a  member  of 

triumph  bearing,  the  mantle  of  her  lover  she  the  Bavarian  cabinet,  as  chamberlain  and  coun- 

received   him  with  wailing  and   reproaches,  dllor  in  the  department  of  foreign  affiEiirs.  fVom 

whereupon  he  stabbed  her  to  the  heart    He  1882  to  1889  he  was  Bavarian  ambassador  at 

was  absolved  from  punishment,  except  that  he  Hanover,  and  to  the  Hanse  towns  from  1880  to 

was  led  with  veiled  head  beneath  a  yoke,  Ugil-  1846,  when  he  was  recdled  to  Munidx  to  as- 

him  saroriumf  "  the  dster's  gibbet.*'  sume  the  direction  of  the  national  archives. 

HOREB.    See  Sifai.  One  of  his  most  interestiog  works  is  L^em- 

HOREHOUND  (fiuxrrubiufn  fuigare^  Linn.),  BUd&r  aut  dem  BtfrHungskriege  (8d  part,  with 

a  plant  of  the  natural  order '2a^to  or  2a-  additions,  Jena,  1844).  He  dso  wrote  £^Ai0&(tf 

miacea^  of  European  derivation,  now  common  der  g^nteten  Qmffkihafi  Tirol  (2  vols.,  Tn- 

by  our  roadsides.    Its  stems,  which  are  annual,  bingen,  1806-'8) ;  Al^etMine  Oitchiehte  der 

spriuging  from  a  perennid  fibrous  met,  grow  to  netutt&n  Zeit  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  1817-19 ;  2d  ed., 

the  heiffht  of  12  or  18  indies,  are  ouadrangular,  1881) ;  and  Bae  Land  Tirol  und  dor  Tirolorhrieg 

covered  with  down,  and  bear  in  July  and  An-  1800  (2  vols.,  Leipsio,  1845). 

gust  white  flowers  in  crowded  axillary  whorls.  HORN,  a  mo^jpcation  of  the  epidermis,  pre- 

The  tnbnlar  cdyx  contains  4  seeds  at  its  base,  senting  the  same  structure,  whether  in  the  nails 

The  herb,  like  many  others  of  the  same  order,  of  man,  the  daws  of  the  oamivora  and  birds,  the 

is  remiirkable  for  its  pleasant  odor  and  tonio  hoofe  and  horns  of  ruminants,  the  spines  of  the 

properties,  so  that  it  is  a  fkvorite  domestic  med-  porcupine  and  hedgehog,  the  plates  of  tiie  anna- 

idne,  being  used  in  the  form  of  a  decoctioiL  mllo,  the  whdebone  of  cetaceans,  the  quills  of 

in  a  sirup,  and  in  candy,  especiaQy  for  colds  and  birds,  or  the  shell  of  tortoises.    Horn  is  oom« 

affections  of  the  lungs.    It  has  a  bitter  taste,  posed  of  coagulated  dbumen,  gdatine,  and  a 

and  this  Is  imparted  to  water  and  to  doohol.  small  portion  of  phoflphate  of  lime;  the  horns 

HORIZON  (Or.  jpcfttv,  from  6pif«»,  to  bound  of  the  stag  and  other  aedduous  anUers  are  true 

or  define),  the  line  that  apparently  separates  bone,  bdonging  to  the  dermd  or  exo-skdeton, 

earth  and  dcy.    In  astronomy,  the  apparent  and  shed  by  a  process  of  absorption  at  the  root 

horizon  is  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth  at  the  andogous  to  that  by  whidi  dead  bone  is  oast 

observer,  and  the  red  horizon  is  a  plane  through  off  in  necrosis.    Its  structure  is  a  modification 

the  centre  of  the  earth  parallel  to  the  apparent  of  epidermic  cells,  harder  dried,  more  firmly 

horizon.    (See  Abtificial  Hobizok.)  adherent,  and  in  which  the  nudeus  is  generdly 

HORMAYR,  JosBPH  VON,  baron,  al^rolese  invisible;    the  oeUs  are  arranged  in  regular 

historian  and  patriot,  bom  in  Innspmck,  Jan.  20,  layers,  each  indicating  a  period  of  growth,  and 

1781,  died  in  Munich,  Nov.  5, 1848.  He  was  the  are  marked  by  perceptible  strisB.    The  above 

scion  of  a  patrician  family  of  high  standing  in  the  named  homy  tissues  are  generally  attached  at 

Tyrol  since  the  18th  century.  His  father  (1705  the  base  to  the  dermis,  and  are  removed  with 

^'85)  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  and  the  skin;    they  are   constantiy  growing  and 

publicists  of  his  day,  and  the  first  to  protest  wearing  away,  and  are  liable  to  various  de* 

against  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confession  in  formities  jfrom  aoddentd  circamstances;  and 

the  Austrian  dominions.  Toung  Hormayr  studied  the  younger  cells  may  contdn  pigment  matter. 

Jurispradence,  but  displayed  a  precocious  taste  Sections  of  hom  under  the  microscope  are  very 

for  historic  studies,  ana  wrote  in  his  18th  year  a  beautifd  when  seen  by  polarized  light  The  hom 

history  of  the  dukes  of  Heran.    He  entered  the  of  the  rhinoceros,  as  already  stated  in  the  artide 
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Haib,  in  its  essential  eharacter  is  a  mere  bnn*  ing  in  the  flame  of  a  fire  nearlj  to  the  tempera^ 
die  of  hairs ;  the  snbstance  erroneonslj  called  tore  of  melted  lead.  The  pieces^  nnleas  in- 
whalebone,  formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  tended  fot  horn  cnps  or  omilar  objects^  are 
the  whale's  month,  has  no  connection  with  the  then  slit  open  with  a  eharn-pointed  knife,  and 
bonj  skeleton,  bat  is  a  horny  tjssne,  composed  spread  ont  flat  A  solid  block  of  iron  with  a 
of  fibres  whose  central  portion,  like  the  med-  conical  hole,  and  an  iron  ping  to  fit  it,  are  also 
Hilary  substance  of  hair,  contains  easily  recog-  nsed  to  open  horns  without  endangering  the 
nizable  cells.  In  the  ox,  sheep,  and  the  hollow-  scorching  of  them.  Both  being  heiSed  to  the 
homed  mminantSi  there  is  a  central  core  of  right  temperature,  the  horn  slit  with  a  knife  is 
bone  upon  which  the  horns  are  moulded. —  inserted  in  the  holcL  and  the  plug  driven  into 
Horn  in  its  many  yarieties  is  adapted  to  numer-  the  horn  with  a  mallet.  In  a  minute  it  is  suf- 
ous  useful  purposes;  and  it  is  an  article  of  ficiently  softened  to  be  easily  opened.  The 
trade,  horns  and  hoo&  of  cattle  being  largely  pieces,  now  called  fiats,  are  laid  between  boards 
exported  fi*om  South  America,  southern  Afnca,  or  between  heated  iron  plates^  and  subjected  to 
and  Russia.  The  horns  of  the  buffalo  are  pressure.  The  amount  of  this  for  general  pur- 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  From  the  most  poees^  as  for  combs,  is  moderate,  for  much  pres- 
remote  periods  horns  have  been  applied  to  vari-  sure  tends  to  make  the  horn  split  into  tlun 
ous  uses.  The  Israelites  and  E^fptians  made  lamins.  But  if  thin  plates  are  to  be  made,  such 
of  them  musical  instruments.  The  Latin  name  as  are  used  for  lanterns,  a  heavy  pressure  is  re- 
eoTTM  was  Also  the  name  for  trumpet,  and  the  quired,  and  if  the  horn  is  light-colored  this  in- 
English  name  retains  the  same  application,  eyen  creases  its  transparency,  buoh  plates^  when 
if  the  instrument  be  made  of  brass  or  silver,  senarated^  are  scraped  with  a  wiry-edged  knife 
The  form  of  the  horn  adapted  it  for  a  drinking  till  sufficientiy  thin,  and  are  then  ruboed  witii 
mtensil,  and  the  word  is  still  sometimes  employ-  a  woollen  ck>th  dipped  in  charcoal  dust  and 
ed  in  a  manner  to  i»uggest  this  application,  water,  then  with  rotten  stone,  and  lastiy  pd- 
Mr.  Aikin  states  C^  Transactions  of  the  Society  ished  with  horn  shavings.  The  horn  may  be 
of  Arts,"  vol.  lii.)  that  horn  was  sometimes  dyed,  if  desired,  by  bouing  it  in  infusions  of 
empbyed  for  suits  of  scale  armor,  and  also  for  various  colored  ingredients.  A  rich  red  brown 
bows,  as  is  still  practised  in  India  and  China.  It  color  is  given  to  it  by  a  mixture  of  quicUime, 
also  served  instead  of  glass  for  windows.  The  pearlash,  and  litharge  which  has  be«n  boiled 
methods  now  in  use  for  working  horn  are  de-  half  an  hour  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a 
scribed  in  Holtzapflfel's  *'  Mechanical  Manipula-  littie  pulverized  dragon's  blood.  The  compound 
tions."  The  bony  horns  of  the  deer,  being  eel-  is  applied  hot  Vherever  the  color  is  wanted, 
lular  within,  are  used  only  in  their  natural  forms,  and  a  deeper  tinge  is  given  by  renewing  the 
so  as  not  to  expose  their  internal  structure,  application.  Horn  in  its  natural  color  is  less 
They  are  sawn  and  filed  into  the  shapes  required  brittie  than  that  which  has  been  thus  treated, 
for  bandies  of  knives,  &o.,  and  are  sometimes  The  following  is  a  recentiy  devised  method  of 
partially  straightened  by  mechanical  force  after  rendering  horn  soft  and  elastic  like  whalebone, 
being  softened  by  immersion  |{l  hot  water.  The  The  fiats  are  immersed  for  several  days  in  a  bath 
exposed  ends  are  usually  covered  with  metallic  of  water  100  parts,  glycerine  6  parts ;  then  in  a 
caips.  The  horns  particularly  adapted  for  be-  bath  of  8  quarts  of  nitric  acid,  2  quarts  of  pyro- 
ing  converted  into  useful  shapes  are  those  of  the  ligneous  acid,  12^  lbs.  of  tannin,  6  lbs.  bitaiv 
oz,.  antelope,  goat,  and  sheep  kinds^  which  by  trate  of  potash,  and  5  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
reason  of  their  laminated  structure  are  readily  zinc  with  25  gallons  of  water.  The  fiats  in- 
separated  into  layers.  They  contain  Just  enough  tended  for  kn&e  handles,  buttons,  &c.,  are  cut 
gelatine  in  their  composition  to  admit  of  their  with  a  saw  into  convenient  shapes,  and  these 
being  softened  by  the  application  of  less  heat  when  heated  are  worked  down  witii  knives 
than  that  of  melted  lead*  The  material  may  then  or  spoke  shaves  as  if  they  were  wood.  When 
be  cut  <men  with  knives  or  shears,  fiattened  into  sufficientiy  reduced,  the  pieces  are  pressed 
plates,  mvided  into  leaves,  and  struck  between  into  moulds,  formed  of  two  dies,  whidi  with 
dies  lUce  metaL  Surfaces  also,  when  free  from  the  horn  are  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boil- 
grease,  may  be  made  to  adhere  pennanentiy,  by  ing  water,  then  clamped  tightiy  together,  and 
being  heated,  moistened,  and  pressed  together,  kept  in  this  state  about  20  minutes.  Horn  may 
the  gelatine  acting  as  a  natural  solder.  The  first  also  be  softened  so  as  to  be  fit  for  moulding  by 
step  in  the  treatment  of  horn  is  to  separate  the  steeping  it  for  a  week  in  caustic  alkaline  liquor, 
bony  core.  For  this  punNMe  it  is  macerated  The  short  lengths  of  horn  not  split  open  may 
several  weeks  in  water,  which  causes  the  lining  be  made  into  drinking  cups  by  fbdng  the  large 
membrane  to  putrefy,  so  that  when  a  horn  is  end  to  a  lathe,  and  turning  the  cylin£ical  piece 
taken  ont  and  rapped  upon  a  block  of  wood,  into  shape  inside  and  out,  forming  a  eroove  or 
the  core  faUs  out  This  ts  burned,  to  make  the  chime  for  the  bottom  piece,  which  when  turn- 
bone  earth  used  for  cupels  in  assaying.  The  ed  into  shi4>e  is  dropmd  into  the  horn.  This 
solid  tip  of  the  horn  is  sawn  o£  and  is  reserved  is  first  expanded  by  heat,  and  by  cooling  it 
for  handles  for  knives,  umbrellaa,  &c.,  and  for  fixes  the  bottom  water-tight, 
buttons.  The  remainder,  either  cut  into  short  HORN,  a  musical  wind  instrument,  originally 
lengths  or  entire,  is  softened  by  immersion  for  ibrmed,  as  its  name  denotes,  from  the  horn  of 
half  an  hour  in  boiling  water^  and  then  by  heat-  an  animal.    The  name  includes  a  laige  fiunily 
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of  infltramenta,  many  of  wlueh  have  Men  into  nled  Plulip  n.  to  Spain,  wbere  daring  a  resi- 
disnae.  The  hunting  horn,  a  brass  or  copper  denoe  of  two  jears  he  is  supposed  to  hare  re- 
tnbe  gradnall J  expanding  into  a  bell*shaped  ceived  information  of  the  designs  of  the  Span- 
month,  and  bent  into  a  semioirole,  was  long  the  ish  conrt  against*  the  Netherlwds,  and  to  have 
chief  form  extant  Within  a  centory,  however,  conunmiicated  them  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  instrmnent  has  been  so  greatly  improved  as  Betnrning  to  the  Netherlands,  he  Joined  Orange 
to  rank  at  present  among  the  first  in  the  or-  and  Egmont  in  resisting  the  aggressive  policy 
cfaestra.  The  French  horn  consists  of  a  metallic  of  PhiHp,  and  in  urging  hhn  to  recall  Cardinal 
tabe,  abont  10  feet  in  length,  bent  into  several  Granvelle ;  and  with  tiiem  he  retired  from  the 
circular  folds,  and  gradually  widening  toward  state  councils  until  the  departure  of  the  obnoL- 
the  end  whence  the  sound  issues,  called  by  the  ious  minister.  Like  Egmont  and  William  of 
French  the  |Kvoi229n.  In  common  with  ail  horns.  Orange,  he  also  dedin^  to  sign  the  oompro- 
it  is  blown  through  a  cup-shaped  mouthpiece  nrise  of  Breda  against  the  introduction  of  ihe 
of  brass  or  silver,  and  the  sounds  are  regulated  Spanish  inquisition  into  the  Netherlands,  in 
by  the  motion  of  the  player's  lips,  the  pressure  which  the  greater  part  of  ilie  lesser  Flemish 
of  his  breath,  and  by  inserting  the  hand  or  a  nobility  were  interested ;  but  his  accidental 
pasteboard  cone  in  the  pavilum.  Horns  are  presence  with  his  friends  aia  banquet  at  which 
generally  used  in  pairs,  and  are  blown  in  differ-  the  dgners  of  the  compromise  nrst  took  the 
entmannersjthenrst  bom  in  the  orchestra  gen-  name  of  gueux  or  *' beggars''  (April,  1566), 
erally  making  use  of  2  octaves,  and  the  second  proved  afterward  a  serious  charge  against  him. 
of  8  octaves.  For  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  After  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Iconoclasts 
to  different  keys,  shifting  pieces  of  various  in  the  same  year,  he  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
lengths,  called  crooks  or  dianks,  are  added  to  venting  a  general  massacre  of  Oatholics  at  Tour- 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube.  Music  for  the  horn  nay ;  but  his  permission  to  Protestants  to  wor- 
is  always  written  in  the  key  of  0,  an  octave  ship  in  clothiers'  hall,  witiiin  the  city,  snljected 
higher  than  it  is  played.  In  order  to  procuro  him  to  a  severe  reprimand  fh)m  the  regent  Mar- 
dear  and  distinct  sounds  of  all  the  notes,  the  garet,  in  consequence  of  which  he  offered  to 
piston  was  added  to  the  horn  by  Stoelzel ;  but  resign  all  his  offices,  and  wrote  a  blunt  letter  to 
the  pistoned  horn,  or  eomst  d  piiUm,  as  it  is  the  king  complaining  of  the  policy  pursued 
commonly  called,  is  inferior  to  the  parent  in-  by  Margaret,  and  protesting  that  he  would 
atrument  in  purity  «f  tone.  Within  20  years  no  longer  treat  of  affairs  of  business  wit^  ladies, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  in-  His  laige  nossessions  had  meanwhile  been  very 
strument  by  0.  J.  Sax  of  Paris,  whose  Sax  horn,  oonsiderably  reduced  by  disbursements  made  in 
modelled  after  the  antique,  affords  a  far  greater  the  king's  service,  for  which  he  had  received 
volume  of  sound  than  the  old  instrument  The  no  recompense  (bis  expenditure  for  this  purpose 
basset  horn  and  the  English  horn  are  not  prop-  having  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  400,000  norins) ; 
erly  horns,  the  former  belonging  to  the  dar-  and  he  retired  to  his  estates,  discontented  and 
ionets  and  the  latter  to  the  hautboys.  The  Bus-  smarting  under  many  injuries  real  or  fanded, 
dan  horn  is  a  straight  brass  tube,  expanding  but  still  loval  to  the  crown  and  indisposed  to 
toward  the  lower  end,  and  of  various  dimen-  accept  the  ooctrine  of  redstancedready  broach- 
dons.    (See  BuoLB  Hobn.)  ed  by  the  prince  of  Orange.   He  refhsed  at  first 

HORN,  Cape.    See  Caps  Hobst.  to  tdce  the  new  test  oath  exac^ted  by  the  regent ; 

HORN,  or  Hoobnb,  Philip  U.  db  Mortuo-  but  after  the  retirement  of  the  prince  to  Germany 

BBNOT-NivKLLB,  count  of,  a  Flemish  soldier  and  he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  services,  and  agreed 

statesman,  bom  in  1622,  exerted  at  Brussels,  to  take  the  oath.  Tliis  new  proof  of  loydty  was 

June  6, 1668.    His  father  was  descended  fix>m  of  no  avail  with  Philip,  who  had  long  decided 

the  noble  French  family  of  Montmorency,  and  upon  the  death  of  Horn ;  and  upon  the  arrivd 

on  his  mother's  dde  he  was  related  to  Lamord  of  Alva  in  Brussels,  both  Egmont  and  Horn  were 

Egmont,  with  whose  fate  his  own  was  destined  enticed  to  that  city  and  there  arrested,  S^t.  9, 

to  be  unhappily  linked.    His  mother,  becoming  1567,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  other  high  of- 

a  widow  when  he  was  about  8  years  of  age,  fences.    (See  Eovont.)    His  wife  and  mother 

was  married  again  to  John,  count  of  Horn,  one  made  ceaseless  efforts  to  obtdn  for  him  a  fdr 

of  the  wedthiest  nobles  of  the  Ketherlands,  trial,  and,  as  in  Egmont's  case,  appeals  for  royd 

who,  having  no  children  of  his  own,  left  his  demenoy  in  his  behalf  were  made  to  Philip  by 

estates  to  his  wife's  children,  on  the  condition  potentates  in  all  parts  of  Europe.    He  was  ex- 

that   they  shodd  assume  his  name.     Philip  ecuted  after  Egmont,  and  met  his  flate  with  per- 

count  of  Horn  thus  at  the  outset  of  his  career  feet  composure,  dthough,  when  his  sentence  was 

became  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  his  order,  first  made  known  to  him,  he  indigpantiv  pro- 

and  subsequently  recdved  from  the  emperor  tested  against  its  injustice,  exdaiming  that  it 

Charles  Y.  and  from  Philip  H.  severd  important  was  a  poor  requital  for  28  years  of  faithfd  ser- 

trusts  and  distinctions,  including  tiie  decoration  vices  to  his  sovereign.    He  was  a  man  of  impoa- 

of  the  golden  fleece  and  the  appointments  of  Ing  presence,  brave,  honest,  and  strdghtfor- 

govemor  of  Geldern  and  Zutphen,  admird  of  ward;  but  he  was  impatient  and  discontented, 

the  Flemisdi  fleet,  and  councillor  of  state.    He  and  had  nOT  the  militaiy  genius  nor  the  personal 

fought  with  reputation  in  -th^  batties  of  St.  accomplishments  and  graces  of  his  companion 

Qaentin  and  Gravdines^  and  in  1659  acoompa-  in  nusfortnne. 
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HORNBEAM,  the  oominaa  name  of  a  genus  inenoea  of  Tarions  azes  and  BhapeB^  with  oom- 
of  trees  (earpinta)  whose  wood  is  of  a  hornj  pressed  sides  andacnte  tip ;  the  Uiteral  margins 
textnre,  and  whose  general  appearanoe  is  that  are  more  or  less  jagged  and  serrated  in  the 
of  the  heeoh,  the  leayes  in  partionlar  looking  adnlt;  the  nostrils  are  basal,  lateral,  and  small ; 
like  those  of  the  beech  or  birch.  The  hornbeams  the  wings  are  rather  short,  with  the  8d  qnills 
are  inolnded  in  the  order  cujpulifermf  to  which  nearly  as  long  as  the  4th  and  5th,  which  are 
likewise  belong  the  oaks.  The  common  horn-  equal  and  longest;  tail  long  and  broiad,  more  or 
beun  (G.  hetulut^  linn.)  is  indigenous  to  various  leas  graduated ;  tarsi  shorl^  robust,  covered  in 
parts  ai  Europe,  and,  aocordmg  to  Sir  James  front  bj  lar^  transverse  scales;  toes  broad  and 
£dward  Smith,  is  generally  a  rigid  tree  of  hum-  long,  and  united  at  the  base  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
ble  growth.  Miller,  a  writer  on  gardening  in  of  sole ;  the  hind  toe  large  and  flat,  giving  a 
1785,  says  that  when  growing  under  favorable  firm  support  in  their  leaping  mode  of  progres- 
circumstances  it  will  reach  to  the  height  of  60  sion ;  daws  long,  curved,  and  sharp.  The  face 
or  70  feet;  but  that  it  is  very  seldom  allowed  and  throat  are  more  or  less  nakea^  sometimes 
to  become  a  timber  tree,  being  cut  into  what  with  a  gnlar  pouch ;  above  the  eyes  are  a  few 
are  calied  pollards,  and  is  so  patient  under  the  bristly  hiurs,  like  lashes ;  the  tongue  is  small 
knife  as  to  be  goc4  for  making  hedges.  The  and  cartilaginous.  Nearly  40  species  are  de- 
tree  seems  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  an-  scribed^  in  which  the  bill,  always  large,  has  a 
dents,  and  was  called  by  the  Greeks  {vyia  or  great  diversity  of  form,  varying  in  its  protuber^ 
yoke  tree,  from  the  use  made  of  its  wood.  Its  ances  acoording  to  age;  bulky  though  it  be,  it 
oomparativdy  slow  growUi  has  displaced  it  as  a  is  of  a  light  and  cellular  structure,  and  by  no 
hedge  plant,  for  which  beech  is  now  preferred,  means  the  formidable  weapon  its  size  would  in- 
It  seems  to  oe  liable  to  many  kinds  of  parasites  dicate  ;  its  awkward  shape  and  slight  meohani- 
in  the  forms  of  fungi  and  of  insect  larvaa*  The  cal  support  render  it  difficult  for  the  bird  to 
oriental  hornbeam  ((7.  ortantaZifl^  De  Lamarck)  manage  except  for  seizing  obiects  requiring 
is  only  a  dwarf  tree  or  shrub,  rising  to  the  slight  fbroe  ;  its  thin  edges,  broken  by  use,  un- 
height  of  12  feet,  and  found  wild  in  Aaui  Minor  dergo  a  constant  process  of  repair.  Most  of  the 
and  tiie  Levant.  Its  leaves  are  much  smaller,  spedes  are  of  large  size ;  thev  are  observed  dn- 
and  the  branches  grow  doser  together,  than  gly  or  in  parties,  in  the  dense  Jungles  and  woods^ 
tiiose  of  the  English  hornbeam,  so  tnat  it  is  bet-  pwched  on  the  highest  branches,  espedaUy  on 
ter  fitted  for  bulges.  There  is  a  hornbeam  on  decayed  limbs  near  rivei«r»they  feed  upon  pulpy 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and,  according  to  firiuts,  small  auadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and  in- 
Boyle,  also  at  Mussouree,  thriving  at  the  alti-  sects,  which  tney  crush  with  the  bill,  and,  after 
tude  of  6,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  tosdng  them  into  the  air,  swallow  whole;  when 
Its  wood  is  conddered  durable  and  valuable  for  hard  pressed  they  will  not  refuse  carrion.  The 
building  purposes.  The  beech-like  hornbeam  flight  is  heavy  and  straight,  generally  at  a  con- 
{O./aginea)  is  nearly  allied  to  tiie  0.  arienUUii^  dderable  height,  and  accompanied  by  a  remark- 
and  a  native  of  the  same  country.  In  the  able  noise:  uie  cries  are  hoarse  croi^  or  harsh 
United  States  the  hornbeam  is  represented  in  a  screams ;  the  nest  is  hollowed  in  a  decayed  tree, 
small  tree  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  growing  and  the  eggs  are  about  4.  The  largest  spedes 
along  streams,  its  trunk  covered  with  ridges,  is  the  rhinoceros  hombill  {B.  rhinoeeros,  Linn.^ 
and  its  wood  white  and  very  hard.  It  is  the  nearly  4  feet  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of 
0.  Amerieana  of  Michanx.  Its  leaves  are  ovate-  about  8  feet ;  the  bill  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  the 
oblong,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  smooth ;  the  bar-  upper  mandible  having  a  recurved  prominence 
ren  flowers  are  borne  in  catkins  on  the  ddes  of  like  a  rhmoceros  horn,  giving  the  head  the  ap- 
the  brandies,  and  appear  before  the  leaves  ex-  pearance  of  being  top-heavy ;  the  general  color 
pand ;  the  fertile' flowera  come  out  of  the  same  is  black,  the  tail  being  tipped  with  dirty  white ; 
bud  wiili  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the  bill  is  black  at  the  biue,  reddbh  in  the  mid- 
When  mature,  the  fruit  heads  consist  of  a  series  die,  and  light  yellow  at  the  point.  It  is  a  stu- 
of  alternate  pain  of  arrow*shaped  leaflets  co-  pid  and  cowardly  bird,  seldom  diowing  any 
hering[  at  the  base,  and  each  forming  a  cup,  vivacity  except  when  in  search  of  food ;  it  is 
which^endoses  aneggHshaped,  8-sided  nut.  The  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  is  com- 
American  hombeimi,  where  it  has. had  ample  mon  in  collections  of  natural  history;  it  la 
space  in  which  to  grow,  is  a  low  tree  with  a  voracious,  and  in  captivity  is  decidedly  omni- 
broad,  round,  crowded,  leafy  head,  the  lower  vorous.  The  red-billed  hombill  (^.^<An?rAyn^ 
branches  benoing  nearly  to  the  ground  on  every  eAiM,  Temm.),  a  native  of  Africa,  like  the  rest 
dde.^  It  is  thus  a  tree  of  some  daim  to  beauty,  of  the  genus,  breeds  in  hollow  trees;  it  occn- 
and  it  forms  an  interesting  object  in  the  forest  pies  holes,  according  to  Livingstone,  in  the  mo- 
Sadly  cultivated,  it  is  worthy  of  regard  in  ar-  pane  tree  (hafuhinia)^  a  very  hard  wood ;  the 
boriculture.  Its  geographical  range  is  from  New  female  makes  her  nest  in  February,  lining  it 
England  to  Georgia.  with  her  own  fearers,  and  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  of 

HORNBILL  (iuc&raty  linn.),  a  genus  of  coni-  the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  and  of  a  white  color :  she 

rostral  birds  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  of  remains  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  hole  until  the 

itietBaxnlvlnteeroUdm,    The  prindpu  genus  5tf-  young  are  fully  fledged,  a  period  of  8  or  10 

esros  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  bill,  long,  weeks;  durinf  this  time  the  opening  is  plaa- 

broad,  curved,  surmounted  by  helmet-like  prom-  tered  up  with  day  by  tiie  nude,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  filit  8  or  4  ioohes  long  and  about  i  vm  8eipitmi%  and  the  Nevtonian  doctrines. 

on  inch  wide,  exactly  fitting  the  shape  of  his  This  was  followed  by  other  similar  works  in 

beak,  and  throogh  this  he  feeds  the  female  and  the  next  10  years,  in  which  he  attacked  such 

the  yonng.    While  thns  imprisoned  she  gets  menasDr8.EennicottandShnckford.   He  pub- 

Tory  fat,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  natives  a  dainty  lished  several  volumes  of  sermons;  letters  to 

morsel;  they  often  dig  her  out,  letting  alone  Dr.  Priestley;  letters  on  infidelity ;  and  a  letter 

the  leim  and  overworked  male.    The  female  to  Adam  Smith  on  the  life,  death,  and  philoso- 

sometimes  hatches  out  2  young,  and  by  the  phy  of  David  Hume.    His  oreat  work,  however, 

time  these  are  fhlly  fiedged  2  others  are  Jost  is  his  "  Gommentaiy  on  the  Psalms"  (2  vols. 

out  of  the  egg ;  she  then  leaves  the  nest  with  4to.,  Oxford,  1776),  on  whidi  he  bestowed  the 

the  2  oldest,  and  the  hole  is  agun  plastered  up,  labor  of  20  years. 

both  parents  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  re-  HORNE,  Richabd  Hje5bt,  an  English  author, 

maining  youn^  through  a  narrow  opening,  until  bem  in  London  in  1808.    Disappointed  in  the 

they,  too  are  i£le  to  come  forth.  hope  of  securing  a  military  appomtment  in  the 

HORNBLENDE  {amphtbole  of  Hatly),  a  East  India  company's  service,  he  entered  the 
mineral  species  placed  by  Dana  in  the  angite  Mexican  navy  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  un- 
section  of  the  anhydrous  silicates.  Its  compo-  til  the  conclnsion  of  the  war  of  independence* 
fiition  is  represented  by  the  general  formula,  Subsequently  he  devoted  himself  to  literature 
4RO  dSiOa,  in  which  KO  may  be  either  lime,  in  London,  and  wrote  '*  Oosmo  de  Medids^'* 
magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  or  manganese.  In  ''The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  and  *'The  Death 
some  varieties  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina.  Fetch,"  tragedies  founded  on  Elizabethan 
The  application  ofthe  law  of  isomorphism  brings  models;  followed  by  the  "Adventures  of  a 
t<^ther  under  the  same  species  many  minerals  London  Doll,"  "  The  Gk>od-Natured  Bear,"  and 
that  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct;  and  thua  '*An  Exposition  of  the  False  Medium,  and 
actinolite,  trepioute,  asbestos,  and  others,  are  Barriers  excluding  Men  of  Genius  from  the 
now  properly  induded  in  this  species.  In  com-  Public"  (8vo.,  1838).  Subs^uently  he  pro- 
mon  use  the  name  is  limited,  as  it  was  formerly  duced  another  tragedy,  '*  Gregory  the  Seventh^' 
applied,  only  to  the  dark  crystalline  minerals,  (1840),  preceded  by  an  essay  on  tragic  influence 
ip^hich  are  met  with  in  long  slender  prisms,  which  has  been  much  commended ;  a  '^  Life  of 
either  scattered  in  quartz,  granite,  and  other  Napoleon"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841);  and  in  1848, 
igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks,  or  generally  "  Orion,  an  Epic  Poem,"  the  price  of  which  was 
disseminated  throughout  their  mass;  constitut-  announced  upon  the  title  page  to  be  one  far- 
ing with  feldqMir  alone  greenstone  and  varieties  thing.  This  sarcasm  upon  the  public  apprecia- 
of  the  trappeanrodiB  and  also  hornblende  slate ;  tion  of  modem  epic  poetry  attracted  attention 
with  feldspar  and  quartz,  the  rook  syenite,  or  to  the  work,  and  8  large  editions  were  soon  sold 
if  mica  too  be  present,  ^enitic  granite.  The  at  a  &rthing  per  copy.  In  the  4th  edition  tihe 
crystals  are  also  aggregated  together  to  form  price  was  raised  to  a  shilling,  and  in  the  5th  to 
roeks  called  hombfende  or  amphibole  rocks,  naif  a  crown,  so  that  the  speculation  eventuallj^ 
the  texture  of  which  is  sometimes  granular,  proved  a  good  one.  The  poem  is  perhaps  his 
The  color  of  the  mineral  is  usually  black  or  best  literary  production.  It  was  succeeded  by 
dark  green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  iron;  *'  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  a 
its  hardness  is  ^;  specifio  cravity,  8.1-^.4.  series  of  criticisms  on  living  English  authors; 
It  has  dose  affinities  with  angite,  and  on  cool-  *'  Spirit  of  Peers  and  People"  (8vo.) ;  **  Ballads 
ing  after  fusion  it  has  been  found  to  assume  the  and  Romances"  (12mo.,  1846) ;  '*  Judas  Iscariot, 
form  and  cleavage  of  this  minend.  It  appears  a  Miracle  Play,  with  Poems"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  '^  The 
to  have  been  produced  under  conditions  of  Poor  Artist,  or  Seven  Eyesights  and  One  Ob- 
fuaon  and  cooling  which  cannot  be  imitated  in  ject"  (1850) ;  and  ^'  The  Dreamer  and  the 
the  kboratory,  the  crystals  obtained  artificially  porker'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851).  In  1852,  in 
being  of  the  angite  type.  company  with  WUliam  Howitt  and  others,  he 

HOBNE,  Gbobob,  i).D.,  an  English  prelate  left  England  to  settle  in  Australia,  and,  futer 
and  author,  bom  in  Otham,  Kent,  ^ov.  1, 1780,  digging  for  some  time  with  varied  success,  bo- 
died in  Bath,  Jan.  17, 1702.  He  studied  theol-  came  consecutively  a  chief  of  mounted  police 
ogy,  and  in  1763  took  orders,  and  soon  beoEone  and  gold  commissioner  and  territorial  ma^^ 
disonguished  as  a  preacher.  He  became  presi-  trate.  His  last  work.  *' Australian  Facts  and 
dent  of  Magdalen  college  in  1768 ;  chaplain  to  Prospects,"  was  published  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
the  king  in  1771  ,*  vice-chancellor  of  the  uni-  1859.  In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he 
versity  of  Oxford  in  1776 ;  dean  of  Canterbury  is  the  author  of  articles  in  various  periodicals, 
in  1781 ;  and  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1790.  His  HOBNE,  Thomas  Habtwxll,  D.D.,  an  Eng- 
writings,  which  are  numerous  and  on  various  lish  author,  bom  Oct.  20. 1780.  He  was  edu- 
subjects,  were  collected  and  published  in  1795,  in  cated  at  Christ's  hospital,  where  he  remained 
6vols.,withamemoirofhi8l]fe,&c,byhischap-  from  1789  to  1795,  after  which  he  became  a 
lain,  the  Bev.  William  Jones.  Sympathizing  m  derk  in  a  barrister's  office,  and  devoted  his  leis* 
the  views  of  John  Hutchinson,  his  first  pnbhca^  ure  to  solitary  study.  In  his  19th  year  he  pub* 
tion  was  an  ironical  attack  on  the  philosophy  of  lished  his  ^' Brief  view  of  the  Necessity  and 
Newton  in  1751,  in  which  he  draws  a  parallel  Truth  of  the  Christian  Bevelation."  Applying 
between  the  heathen  notions  of  Cicero's /&wsnv  himsdf  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
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sacred  literatore,  he  produced  in  1818  his  '^Li-  of  lethargy  in  holes  dog  by  Tai^ions  rodents^  Bip^ 
troduction  to  the  Oritical  Study  and  Knowledge  pearing  about  April  and  disappearing  about  Oo- 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  in  consideration  of  tober,  at  which  seasons  trayeUers  are  frequently 
which  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders  without  annoyed  by  their  seeking  shelter  from  the  cold 
the  usual  preliminaries.  He  received  the  degree  nif^htair  in  the  folds  of  their  blankets;  their 
of  B.D.  from  the  uniyersity  of  Oambridge,  and  spmy  coyering  makes  them  not  yery  comfort- 
in  1888  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St  able  bedfellows. — This  name  has  also  .be^i 
Edmund  the  Ejng  and  St.  Nicholas  Aeons,  Lon*  giyen  to  a  true  batrachian,  a  frog  of  the  genus 
don.  haying  preyiously  been  made  a  prebendary  ceratophryty  in  which  the  head  is  more  or  less 
of  St  PauPs.  In  this  office  he  has  found  time  roughened  and  spiny ;  it  is  8  times  as  l^ge  as 
to  produce  a  great  number  of  theological  and  the  common  frog,  with  an  enormous  mouth; 
bibliographical  wbrks.  The  most  important  all  the  species  liye  in  tropical  South  America, 
of  them  is  his  *^  Introduction''  (10th  ed«,  4  and  feed  upon  small  rodents,  birds,  other  frogs, 
Yols.  in  5,  London,  1856 ;  also  many  editions  toads,  and  mollusks. 

in  America),  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and       HOBNEMANN,  Friedbioh  Konbad,  a  Ger- 

highly  esteemed  critical  works  on  the  Scriptures,  man  traveller,  born  in  Hildesheim  in  17y  2,  died 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  an  '^ Intro-  in  Tripoli  in' 1800.    In  1797  he  set  out  from 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography''  (2  vols.,  Alexandria  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  was 

1814) ;  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hogarth  (2  made  a  prisoner  during  his  stay  at  Cairo.    Re- 

yols..  ;1821) ;  "  Manual  for  the  Afflicted  "  (1882 ;  leased  by  the  French  and  provided  with  pass- 

8d  ed.  1842 ;  reprinted  in  Boston,  1888) ;  *^Prot-  ports  by  Napoleon,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Feas- 

estant  Memorial "  ^1885 ;  10th  ed.  1850) ;  ^  Man-  zan,  and  was  about  continuing  his  journey  when 

ual  of  Biblical  Bibhography"  (1889),  which  also  he  died.    The  diary  of  his  journey  from  Cairo  to 

formed  part  of  the  ^^  Introduction"  till  the  10th  Moorzook  was  published  m  London  in  1802  in 

edition  of  the  latter ;    '*  Hariolatry,  or  Facts  one  4to.  volume. 

and  Evidences  Amonstrating  the  Worship  of        HORNER,  FBAiirois,  a  British  statesman  and 

the  Virgin  Marv  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1840;  essayist,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  12,  1778, 

edition  by  S.  F.  Jarvis,  D.D.,  Hartford,  1844) :  died  m  Pisa,  Feb.  8,  1817.    He  was  educated 

'*  Popery  the  Enemy  and  Falsifier  of  Scripture''  at  the  high  school  and  university  of  Edinburgh 

(1844) ;  and  numerous  articles  in  critical  period-  studied  vx  the  bar  with  Henry  Brougham,  ana 

ioals  and  in  the  ^^EncyclopsBdiaMetropolitana."  was  one  of  the  originators,  with  him,  of  the 

HORNED  FROG,  or  Hobnsd  Toad,  an  igua-  ^<  Edinburgh  Review."    His  articles  are  chiefly 

nian  lizard  of  the  genus  phrynosoma  (meg-  on  su^ects  connected  with  politics.    His  native 

mann).    In  its  general  aspect  it  somewhat  re-  city  affording  too  limited  a  field  for  his  ambition, 

sembles  a  frog,  and  in  its  sluggishness  a  toad,  in  1802  he  removed  to  London,  entered  at  Lin- 

hence  the  common  names;  but  it  is  a  true  liz-  coin's  Tnn^  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1807. 

ardj  and  in  no  respect  a  batrachian.  The  genus.  He  became  intimate  with  the  leading  whigs, 

which  comprises  about  half  a  dozen  species,  all  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  uie 

North  American,  is  characterized  by  a  more  or  East  India  company  for  settling  the  nabob  of 

less  circular  or  oval  body,  flattened,  an^  covered  Arcot's  debts,  and  in  1806  entered  parliament 

with  tubercnlated  scales;  head  short,  triangular,  as  member  for  the  ministerial  borough  of  St. 

with  prominent  vertex,  and  sharp  spines  or  Ives.    He  lost  his  seat  in  1807,  when  parliament 

rough  knobs;  the  temporal  region  much  de-  was  dissolved  after  a  change  of  ministry,  but  8 

veloped ;  neck  very  short,  and  with  transverse  months  afterward  obtained  a  seat  as  member 

folds   imdemeath;    nostrils  lateral,  near  the  forWendover.    He  spoke  little  at  first,  and  then 

snout;  tympanum  visible  but  depressed;  den-  only  on  matters  of  onslness;  but  the  ability 

tated  margin  on  the  flanks ;  no  spmal  or  caudal  which  he  displayed  on  all  questions  of  political 

crest ;  tail  short  and  conicaJ,  with  similar  spipy  economy  soon  began  to  attract  general  atten- 

scales ;  legs  of  nearly,  equal  length  and  size,  tion.    Perhaps  his  greatest  effort  was  in  the  de- 

with  5  toes  on  each,  moderate,  the  2d  the  bate  on  the  great  bullion  question  in  1810,  aud 

longest,  and  with  sharp  and  curved  nails ;  fem-  it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  un- 

oral  pores,  but  no  anal  present.    The  species  limited  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  bank  of 

are  found  in  California.  Oregon,  Mexico,  and  England  and  private  banks  was  stopped.    In 

the  S.  W.  states.    For  full  descriptions  of  tiie  1811  he  was  offered  by  Lord  Grenvule  a  situa- 

species  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard,  see  Capt.  tion  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 

Stansbuty's  ^^  Expedition  to  Great  Salt  Lake,"  but  declined  it.    In  the  general  election  of  1812 

and  vol.  ii.  of  the  "  Mexican  Boundary  Survey."  he  was  not  returned  to  parliament,  but  the  in- 

The  best  known  species  is  the  P.  camutum^  terest  of  Lord  Grenville  procured  him  a  seat 

about  4|  inches  long ;  the  general  color  above  for  tiie  marquis  of  Buckingham's  borough  of  St. 

is  a  dusky  gray,  with  black  bars  and  markings ;  Mawes.    He  became  an  a<^owledged  leader  of 

below, 'sQ very  white.    This  species  is  not  un-  the  whig  party  in  the  house,  but  disagreed  with 

fre^ently  carried  to  the  north  from  Texas ;  in  Lord  Grenville  on  the  question  of  war  after  Na-  ' 

confinement  it  is  slugc^  apd  will  rarely  take  poleon's  return  from  £lba,  and  consequently 

food,  but  is  said  to  be  active  in  pursuit  of  its  in-  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  seat,  which  the 

sect  prey  in  the  wild  state;  it  is  very  gentle  in  marquis  of  Buckingham  refused  to  accept.    His 

its  disposition.    It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  .  last  speech  was  on  June  25, 1816,  in  favor  of 
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the  Catholio  claims  and  deprecating  the  hanh  inch  long,  larger  than  the  common  wasp ;  the 
treatment  of  Ireland;  soon  after  which  he  made  thorax  is  black  in  the  middle,  and  brown  else- 
a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  where ;  the  abdomen  is  black  with  yellow 
died  abroad.  His  private  character  was  no  less  borders,  and  below  yellow  with  black  spots ; 
honorable  and  upright  than  his  public  life,  and  the  npper  lip  yellow,  and  the  eyes  blackish ; 
his  premature  death  was  universally  lamented,  the  boay  smooUi ;  the  wings  are  longitudinally 
His  character  is  thus  sunmied  up  by  Sydney  folded,  and  the  mandibles  strong  and  dentated. 
Smith :  '*  The  commandments  were  written  in  The  hornets,  like  the  wasps,  live  in  society,  in 
his  &ce,  and  I  have  often  told  him  there  was  nests  containing  males,  ^males,  and  neuters, 
not  a  crime  he  might  not  oonmut  with  impu-  the  last  two  of  which  do  all  the  work  and  are 
nity,  as  no  judge  or  Jury  who  saw  him  would  armed  with  a  venomous  sting ;  their  societies 
ever  give  the  smallest  degree  of  credit  to  any  are  republican,  several  females  and  their  broods 
evidence  against  him:  there  was  in  his  look  a  living  and  working  harmoniously  together, 
ddra  settled  love  of  all  that  was  good  and  hon-  The  nest  is  built  in  decayed  trees,  old  posts, 
orable— an  air  of  wisdom  and  sweetness;  you  and  in  almost  any  sheltered  place  in  barns 
saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  great  man,  whom .  and  porticoes;  it  is  of  a  rounded  form,  made 
nature  had  intended  for  a  leader  of  human  be-  of  coarse  materials,  and  of  the  color  of  faded 
ings ;  you  ranged  vourself  willingly  under  his  leaves ;  the  materials  of  which  the  nest  is  com- 
banners,  and  cneernilly  submitted  to  hia  sway.^  posed  are  prepared  from  particles  of  old  wood 
Lord  Cockbum,  in  his  *^  Memorials  of  his  or  bark  by  their  mandibles,  reduced  to  a  kind 
Time  "  (Edinburgh,  1866),  says  of  him :  *^  It  of  papier  mache  or  soft  pasteboard ;  with  this, 
was  the  force  of  his  character  that  raised  him ;  after  the  inside  of  the  nest  has  been  thickly 
and  this  character  not  impressed  upon  him  by  plastered,  they  make  horizontal  combs  suspend- 
nature,  but  formed,  out  of  no  peculiarly  fine  ed  from  above  by  strong  columns,  the  central 
elements,  by  himselt  There  were  many  in  the  being  the  largest ;  the  cells  are  hexagonal,  with 
house  01  commons  of  far  greater  ability  and  the  opening  downward.  A  few  females,  or 
eloquence,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  com*  perhaps  a  smgle  one,  having  escaped  the  rigors 
bination  of  an  adequate  portion  of  these  with  of  winter,  b^in  to  construct  a  few  cells,  and 
moral  worth.'*  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  RomiUy,  lay  their  eggs  m  the  sprint,  the  first  broods  being 
Alison,  and  others  equally  eminent  in  literature  neuters,  which  when  perfect  help  their  mothers 
and  in  public  life,  were  also  his  intimate  fHends,  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  nest ;  the  larv» 
and  in  their  speeches  and  by  the  pen  have  are  footless,  each  enclosed  in  a  separate  cell, 
borne  similar  testimony  to  his  virtues  and  his  where  it  is  fed  on  insects  and  honey  stolen  from 
greatness.  Jeffirey  wrote  that  he  had  known  bees  ;<  when  the  larves  have  acquired  their  full 
no  instance  in  which  so  warm  and  so  honorable  growth,  they  line  the  cell  with  silk,  covering 
a  testimony  from  men  of -all  parties  had  been  the  opening,  and  in  this  undergo  their  meta- 
borne  to  the  merits  of  a  private  individual.  His  morphosis.  The  neuters  aid  in  building  the 
monument  by  Ghantrey  was  erected  in  West-  other  nests,  and  in  feeding  the  successive  broods 
minster  abbey.  His  '^Memoirs  and  Oorrespond-  of  larvsd ;  as  the  family  increases,  new  cells  and 
ence^'  was  edited  by  his  brother  Leonard  (2  vols^  additional  platforms  are  constructed.  The  young 
London,  1843 ;  Boston,  1868);  in  the  appendix  females  and  young  males  come  forth  about  the 
to  which  may  be  found  several  of  his  more  beginning  of  autumn,  and  all  larvce  whic^  can- 
important  speeches  in  parliament; — ^Lbokasd,  not  become  perfect  before  cold  weather  are  de- 
younger  brother  of  the  preoedingj  a  Scottish  stroyed  by  the  neuters ;  the  males  perform  no 
author,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  the  ktter  part  of  labor ;  both  sexes  meet  on  the  trees  in  autumn, 
the  last  century.  He  was  educated  in  Edin-  feeding  on  saccharine  juices,  and  soon  perish 
burgh,  and  at  an  early  age  manifested  a  taste  for  frx>m  &e  cold.  There  are  about  160  individ- 
geological  studies.  In  1827  he  received  the  ualsinanest.  Hornets  prey  upon  other  insects, 
appointment  of  warden  of  the  university  of  especiallv  flies,  upon  flesh,  ana  ripe  and  sweet 
London,  in  tiie  organization  of  which  he  largely  fruits ;  they  also  rob  bees  of  their  honey ;  a 
participated :  and  since  1888  he  has  been  one  of  hornet's  nest  suspended  in  a  place  infested  by 
the  prmcipai  inspectors  under  the  factories  act,  flies  will  soon  perceptibly  diminish  their  num- 
in  which  capacity  he  has  labored  with  bendit  hers.  If  their  n%8t  be  disturbed,  they  fiercely 
in  behalf  of  the  operatives  in  the  laree  manu-  attack  and  sting  the  intruder,  causinga  painful 
facturing  towns.  He  is  the  author  of  several  and  frequently  dangerous  wound.  The  wasp 
pamphlets  on  social  questions,  of  papers  on  called  hornet  or  *^yellow Jacket"  in  New  Eng- 
sdentific  subjects,  and  of  an  address  oefore  the  land  is  the  F.  maieulata  (Linn.) ;  it  is  too  com- 
geoloffical  society  of  London,  of  which  he  was  mon  to  need  any  description,  and  its  habits  are 
president  in  1847.  In  1848  he  edited  the  *'  Me-  those  of  the  family ;  it  is  often  seen  on  trees  in- 
moirs  and  Ck>rrespondence"  of*  his  brother  fested  with  aphides  or  plant  lice,  for  the  sake 
iVuicis  (2  vols.  8vo.).  of  devouring  and  of  carrying  to  its  young  the 
HORNET,  a  stinging  hymenopterous  insect,  honey  dew  or  sugary  excretion  of  these  insects, 
of  the  family  diplovtera  and  tribe  of  tupiaria  This  species  is  very  fierce  if  attacked.^  The  nesta 
or  wasps:  under  wnich  title  their  family  and  of  some  of  the  South  American  species,  cleared 
generic  diaracters  will  be  given.  The  Euro-  of  the  platforms  of  cells,  are  used  as  baskets, 
pean  hornet  (petpa  wahro^  Linn.)  is  about  an  being  light,  strong,  and  very  tight.    Hornets, 
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like  the  other  wasps,  make  no  honey.  Many  from  all  other  qnadn^^eda  by  having  only  one 
large  wasps,  varied  with  black  and  yeUow,  are  apparent  toe  and  a  single  solid  hoof  on  each 
called  hornets  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  root^  although  under  the  skin  on  the  sides  of  the 
HOBKPIPE,  a  wind  instrument,  once  a  fa-  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  are  the  rudl- 
vorite  with  the  Welsh  peasantry,  and  probably  meats  of  two  others  on  each  limb.  The  den- 
still  in  use  among  them,  consisting  of  a  wooden  tition  is :  6  sharp  and  cutting  incisors  in  each 
pipe  with  holes  at  stated  distances,  and  a  horn  jaw ;  6  molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with 
at  each  end.  The  tone  is  pleasing,  and  some-  orowns  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  having  the 
what  resembles  that  of  the  hautboy.  For  this  surface  intersected  by  deep  plates  of  enamel 
instrument  was  composed  the  lively  dance  tune  arranged  in  4  crescentic  masses,  and  with  a 
known  as  the  hornpipe,  a  name  applied  also  to  small  additional  disk  of  enamel  on  the  inner 
the  dance  which  accompanies  it.  Both  the  tune  border  of  the  upper  teeth ;  there  are  also,  in 
and  the  dance  are  supposed  to  be  of  English  in-  the  males,  2  small  upper  canines,  and  sometimes 
vention,  and  the  former  is  generally  in  triple  lower  ones,  usually  absent  in  the  females;  there 
time,  6  crotchets  in  a  bar.  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  canines  and 
HOROLOGY.  See  Olooks  and  Watohbs.  the  molars,  opposite  the  commissure  of  the  lips, 
HORROCES,  or  Hobbox,  Jbbxmiaii,  an  Ens^  which  man  has  availed  himself  of  to  introduce 
lish  astronomer,  born  in  Toxteth,  near  LiverpoM,  the  bit,  by  which  this  powerfal,  intelligent,  and 
about  1619,  diea  Jan.  8, 1641.  At  Cambridge  he  useful  animal  is  subjugated  to  his  uses;  in  the 
paid  particular  attention  to  astronomy,  and  he  jo^^g  animal  there  are  also  deciduous  molars, 
nas  described  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  The  differeDt  species  of  equus,  as  the  zebras  and 
finding  the  works  of  good  authors  on  the  subject,  the  asses  (mentioned  in  the  article  Ass),  so  re- 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  works  of  Lans-  semble  each  other  in  outward  form  and  inter- 
berg,  which  he  afterward  regretted,  he  found  the  nal  economy,  tibat  the  description  of  the  typical 
writings  of  Tjcho  Brahe  and  Kepler,  and  stud-  specie^  the  horse,  will  answer  for  all,  with  the 
led  them  with  great  attention.  He  was  the  first  exception  of  a  few  structural  peculiarities;  they 
to  observe  the  planet  Venus  on  the  disk  of  the  are  so  nearly  related  tk>  each  other,  that  they 
sun.  This  observation  was  made  Nov.  24, 1639,  will  breed  together,  producing  more  or  less  fer- 
'and  his  account  of  it,  called  Venus  in  Sole  vim,  tile  hybrids,  as  is  well  known  in  the  cases  of 
was  printed  by  HevcQius  at  the  end  of  his  Mer-  the  horse  and  ass,  and  both  with  the  zebras, 
euritu  in  Sole  vinu  (Dantzic,  1662).  He  was  &o.  The  akuU  of  the  horse  is  remarkable  for 
also  the  author  of  a  theory  that  the  lunar  mo-  the  great  width  between  the  orbits,  its  flatness, 
tions  might  be  represented  by  supposing  an  el-  the  length  of  the  face  compared  with  the  crani* 
liptio  orbit,  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  um,  and  the  verticid  deptih  of  the  lower  jaw : 
were  made  to  vary,  and  an  oscillatory  motion  the  intermaxillaries  project  considerably  beyond 
given  to  the  line  of  apsides,  Newtonidfterward  the  nasal  bones,  the  latter  overhanging  the 
verified  his  suppositions,  and  showed  that  they  cavity  of  the  nostrils;  the  temporal  arch  is 
were  consec^uences  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  short,  straight,  and  situated  in  the  posterior 
The  remaining  works  of  Horrocks  were  pub-  third  of  the  skull.  The  cervical  vertebrte  are 
lished  by  Wallis  in  16T2,  with  an  exposition  of  of  large  nze,  and  tiie  posterior  are  oblong  with 
his  lunar  theory  by  Flamsteed.  short  processes,  so  as  to  secure  great  freedom 
HQRRY,  an  E.  district  of  ,S.  Carolina,  bor-  of  motion  in  Uie  neck;  the  dorsals  are  18,  with 
dering  on  ttke  Atlantic  and  N.'  Carolina,  bound-  short  transverse  processes,  and  very  long  spinous 
ed  W.  by  the  Little  Pedee,  which  flows  into  anteriorly  to  anord  origins  for  the  ligament 
the  Great  Pedee  on  the  S.  W.  border  of  the  dis-  which  supports  the  head ;  the  lumbar  are  6 
trict,-and  drained  by  the  Waccamaw  river;  area,  (but  6  in  the  ass),  broad  and  flrmly  joined  to- 
1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,646,  of  whom  gether,  witli  remarkably  well  developed  pro- 
2,076  were  slaves;  white  pop.  in  1869,  6,727.  cesses,  especially  tiie  transverse;  the  sacrum  is 
It  has  a  low  marshy  surface,  and  is  P&rtly  cov-  a  single  bone,  made  up  of  6  consolidated  verte- 
ered  with  large  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  bne,  m  a  continuous  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
generally  poor.  The  productions  in  1860  were  spine,  and  united  to  the  last  lumbar  by  the  very 
127,1'00  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  137,808  of  sweet  large  articulating  oblique  processes  of  tiie  lat- 
potatoes,  and  484,970  lbs.  of  f  ice.  There  were  ter,  securing  a  sprinffiness  in  this  region  in  leap- 
60  grist  mills,  23  turpentine  distilleries,  88  ing  and  galloping ;  uie  caudals  vary  from  17  to 
churches,  and  488  pupils  attending  public  21,  having  tne  form  of  vertebrso  oidy  in  the 
schools.  Capitol,  Conway  borough.  upper  ones.  The  chest  is  capacious,  compressed 
HORSA  See  Henoist.  laterally  in  fron^  and  prolonged  in  advance  of 
HORSE,  a  well  known,  simple-hoofed,  non-  the  first  rib  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the 
ruminating  quadruped,  constituting  the  solipe^  thorax  of  a  bird ;  in  the  middle  and  posterior 
family  of  Cuvier's  order  of  pachyd^rmata;  and,  portions  it  is  rounded,  and  idxtends  fiar  back 
in  Pro£  Owen's  system,  thQfBmiiysoUdungula^  toward  the  pelvis;  the  ribs  are  18  pairs,  the 
of  the  order  perissodaetyla  (odd-toed),  of  the  anterior  broad  and  massive  (8  being  true),  and 
group  ungukUa  (hoofed),  and  of  the  mamma-  the  posterior  more  slender.  The  davide  is 
lian  sub-class  (fyrencephcUa  (wave-brained),  absent  and  llie  coracoid  process  very  rudiment- 
Zoologically  considered,  the  family  consists  of  ary;  uie  shoulder  blades  are  triangular,  with  a 
the  single  genus  equtte  (linn.),  distinguished  prominent  spine,  closely  approximated  to  the 
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eheet,  transmitting  the  weight  of  this  half  of  they  are  much  worn  ;  a  fold  of  enamel  pene- 
the  body  perpendicnlarly  to  the  gronnd;  the  trates  the  crown  like  the  inverted  finger  of  a 
arm  bone  is  ^ort  and  strong;  the  forearm  con*  glove,  which  presents  an  island  of  enamel  en- 
sists  almost  entirely  of  the  greatly  devdoped  dosing  a  cavity  partly  filled  with  cement  and 
radios,  the  nina  being  a  mere  appendage  con-  partly  by  the  food ;  this  is  called  the  ^  mark,'' 
Bolidated  in  the  adult  animal  to  its  plosterior  and  is  nsefnl  in  determining  the  age  of  the 
surface,  though  its  olecranon  process  is  of  large  animal,  disappearing  in  very  old  horses,  whose 
size,  affording  a  powerful  purchase  to  the  ex-  teeth  get  worn  below  the  penetrating  fold ;  ao- 
tensor  muscles ;  there  are  no  movements  of  cording  to  Owen,  it  is  usually  obliterated  in  the 
pronation  and  supination,  but  only  of  hinge-  middle  incisors  of  the  2d  set  at  the  6th  year, 
like  flexion  and  extension.  The  carpus  or  wrist  and  in  the  next  and  outer  pairs  in  the  7th  and 
has  7  bones  in  2  rows,  4  in  the  upper  and  8  in  8th  years  respectively  in  the  lower  jaw.  re- 
the  lower;  the  metacarpus  consists  of  a  single  mailing  longer  in  the  upper,- and  in  botn  its 
long  bone,  the  shank  or  cannon  bone,  and  of  2  place  is  indicated  for  years  by  the  darker  color 
sm^er  supplementary  pieces;  this  long  bone  of  the  cement,  even  to  the  age  of  16,  after  which 
represents  the  middle  finger  metacarpal  of  the  the  summits  begin  to  assume  a  triangular  form ; 
human  hand,  and'the  others  the  ring  and  fore-  the  milk  incisors  are  all  shed  before  the  age  of  5 
finger  metacarpals,  those  of  the  thumb  and  lit-  years.  The  salivarv  glands,  especially  tne  pa- 
tle  finger  being  absent  The  fore  foot  is  made  rotid,  are  remarkably  developed ;  the  stomach 
up  of  8  bones  representing  the  8  phaluiges  of  a  is  simple  and  capacious ;  tJie  intestinal  canal  is 
middle  finger,  ciuled  respectively  the  great  and  long^  but  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
little  pastern  and  cofl^  bones,  the  latter  lai^  rummants ;  but  the  colon  is  of  enormous  ca- 
and  cresoentic.  supporting  the  hoof;  there  are  pacify,  as  also  is  the  caocum,  apparently  occupy- 
also  8  sesamoid  bones  implanted  in  the  flexor  ing  the  greater  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity; 
tendon  of  the  foot,  llie  pelvis  is  remarkable  the  smdl  intestine  is  about  56  feet  long,  with  a 
for  the  elongation  of  the  ilium  and  the  outward  circumference  of  from  2i-  to  6  inches;  the 
extension  of  tiie  crest  and  spine ;  the  thigh  csacum  is  2^  feet  long,  and  2  feet  in  drcum- 
bone  is  massive,  and  so  short  that  it  is  entirely  ference  at  the  widest  part;  the  colon  and  rec- 
conoealed  under  the  integuments  of  the  trunk,  turn  are  21  feet  long,  the  ifbrmer  averaging  2 
what  is  "Commonly  called  the  thigh  being  in  feet  in  circumference ;  the  whole  canal,  there* 
reality  the  leg;  the  leg  is  formed  i£iost  entire-  fore,  is  about  80  feet  long.  The  liver  weighs 
]y  by  the  tibia,  which  is  very  strong  at  its  upper  between  4  and  5  lbs.,  having  no  gall  bladder, 
portion,  the  fibula  being  a  long  slender  bone  and  the  spleen  12  ounces ;  the  urinary  bladder 
among  the  muscles  lost* about  Sie  lower  third  is  small  m  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
of  the  tibia;  the  tarsus  consists  of  6  bones,  the  animal,  its  circumference  when  moderately  dis- 
astragdns  or  cockal  bone,  the  os  calcis  or  heel  tended  being  about  Ij-  feet ;  the  mammary  nip- 
bon&  the  cuboid,  t^e  navicular,  and  the  middle  pies  are  2,  inguinal,  and  have  at  the  base  a 
and  lesser  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  or  great  hollow  cavity  which  permits  the  accumulation 
cuneiform  being  absent  with  the  great  toe  which  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk,  which  is 
it  supports ;  the  metatarsus  and  ^e  hind  foot  often  removed  by  man  as  an  article  of  diet, 
are  constituted  as  in  IJie  anterior  limb,  and  the  espedally  for  invalids.  The  hoof  of  iie  horse 
bones  have  received  the  same  names.  The  presents  an  admirable  adaptation  td  secure  so- 
muscular  system  of  the  horse  is  very  different  lidity  and  elasticity  in  an  instrument  of  pro- 
from  that  of  man,  and  has  been  described  mi-  gression ;  the  whole  exterior  homy  covering 
nutely  in  treatises  on  veterinary  medicine.  The  to  which  the  shoe  is  attached,  composed^  of 
pannieuhii  earrumis,  of  which  the  platywia  modified  epidermic  structure  (see  Hobn),  is  a 
myaideg  of  man  is  a  rudiment,  is  greatly  devel-  hollow  cone  truncated  above,  into  which  the 
oped,  and  very  movable,  affording  support  and  coffin  bone  is  received ;  highetBt  in  front,  it 
protection  to  various  organs.  The  spinal  mus-  gradually  diminishes  backward,  where  it  is  sud- 
des  are  of  great  extent  and  strength,  especially  denly  turned  inward,  becoming  mixed  with  the 
in  the  neck  and  tail,  whidi  admit  of  much  pre-  sole,  supporting  the  under  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
oision  and  grace  of  motion;  the  extensors  of  protecting  the  sole  and  the  frog  from  too  rough 
the  forearm,  the  gluteus  medius  (the  kicking  pressure  against  the  ground ;  this  internal  wall, 
musde),  and  the  musdes  of  the  loins,  extinemi-  called  the  "  bars  of  the  foot,''  by  its  sloping  di- 
ties,  and  neck,  are  generally  very  poweifhl;  the  •  rection  distributes  the  weight  of  the  body  to- 
muaoles  of  the  face,  particularly  those  of  the  ward  the  sides  of  the  hoof,  with  whose  nnmer- 
lips  and  nostrils,  are  largely  devdoped,  giving  ous  perpendicular  homy  lamin»  interdigitate 
tiie  well  known  variety  of  facial  expression  in  similar  processes  from  the  vascular  surface  of 
this  animaL  The  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  may  the  coffin  bone.  In  the  triangular  space  in  the 
be  known  firom  those  of  other  herbivora  by  the  centre  of  the  foot  is  an  elastic  homy  mass  call- 
arrangement  of  Uie  patches  of  enamel  above  re-^  ed  the  frog,  its  base  connecting  the  posterior 
ferred  to,  and  by  l^eir  great  length  before  they  curves  of  the  hoof,  the  sides  united  with  the 
divide  into  fangs.  The  incisors  are  dose'together  bar,  and  the  point  extending  about  to  the  centre 
in'a  circle  at  the  end  of  the  jaws,  slightly  curved,  of  the  sole ;  on  the  sides  are  deep  channels,  to  al- 
with  long  simple  fimgs ;  the  crowns  are  broad,  low  of  its  expansion  and  render  the  foot  elastic ; 
thick,  and  shor^  of  an  elliptical  form  before  its  actual  thickness  in  horn  is  not  so  great 
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as  farriers  seem  to  think,'  ftx)m  the  freedom  others  timid,  stnpid,  or  cross,  and  by  care  or 
with  which  they  use  the  paring  knife ;  in  a  from  neglect  each  of  these  qoalities  becomes  the 
well  formed  foot,  the  base  of  the  frog  ought  to  characteristic  of  a  race.  Their  movements  are 
occupy  a  6th  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  many;  beside  the  walk,  trot,  gallop,  and  am- 
cirde  of  the  hoof;  in  the  centre  of  the  frog  is  a  ble,  pace,  or  rack,  some  horses  gallop  with  the 
homy  conical  cavity  of  considerable  depth,  fore  legs  and  trot  with  the  hind,  others  move 
which  protects  the  partially  cleft  foot  from  each  leg  separately  in  succession,  and  others 
further  rupture,  adds  to  the  elasticity,  secures  a  execute  many  artiucial  movements,  the  result 
firmer  hold  on  loose  soils,  and  passing  above  of  education.  The  horse  is  quick  to  perceive 
into  the  substance  of  the  sensitive  frog  serves  and  has  an  excellent  memory,  two  qualities 
to  unite  firmly  the  two  1^ ves  of  the  foot,  which  which  render  his  education  easy  and  extensive ; 
are  completely  divided  in  ruminants ;  this  horny  he  is  capable  of  deep  and  lasting  attachment 
cone  has  been  called  the  frogstay  or  bolt.  The  The  neigh  or  voice  of  the  horse  is  well'known, 
sensitive  fit>g  falls  into  the  inverted  arch  of  the  the  females  exeroidng  it  less  frequently  than 
horny  frog,  which  are  thus  held  mutually  in  the  males.  The  horse  rarely  lives  to  a  greater 
place  and  preserved  from  external  shock.  The  age  than  80  years,  and  is  not  serviceable  for 
sole  is  an  irregular  plate  of  horn,  closing  up  the  speed  or  very  hard  work  for  more  than  half 
lower  opening  of  tne  foot,  of  an  arched  form,  this  period.  In  compact  form,  elegance  of  pro- 
abutting  everywhere  against  the  sides  of  the  portions,  and  grace  of  movement,  combining 
wall,  another  contrivance  for  securing  elasticity,  speed  and  strength,  it  is  surpassed  by  no  animal ; 
The  foot  of  the  horse,  therefore,  though  solid  m  sculptors  and  painters  have  made  the  horse  the 
front,  is  partially  deft  behind,  so  that  the  terms  subject  of  their  chisels  and  pencDs,  and  poets, 
BoUdungula  and  wlipoda  cannot  strictly  be  sacred  and  secular,  have  sung  its  praises  from 
applied  to  it;  indeed  a  solid,  continuous,  un*  time  immemorial.  Almost  every  part  of  the 
yielding  circle  of  horn  would  be  very  painfhl  if  horse  after  death  is  useful  to  man ;  his  skin  is 
not  entirely  useless  as  an  instrument  of  active  valuable  for  gloves,  his  hair  for  making  doth, 
progression;  this  beautiful  structure,  however,  his  bones  for  buttons  and. for  grinding  into 
IS  sadly  interfered  with  in  almost  all  methods  fertilizers,  his  flesh  as  food  for  hounds  if  not 
of  shoeing.  Immediately  under  the  hoof  are  for  man,  his  hoofs  for  making  glue,  and  his  in- 
extensive  cartilages,  attached  to  the  last  two  testines  for  the  manufacture  of  delicate  Aiem- 
bones,  protecting  the  upper  part  of  the  struc-  branous  tissues ;  so  that  the  horse,  sdd  in  an- 
ture  and  adding  greatly  to  the  elasticity  of  the  cient  fable  to  have  been  created  by  Neptune  as 
foot,  and  permitting  the  movements  of  the  the  animal  most  useful  to  man,  can  »uely  lay 
coffin  bone  within  the  hoof;  in  old  horses  these  claim,  both  living  and  dead,  to  being  of  the 
cartilages  may  become  partially  ossified,  and  greatest  vtdue  to  the  human  race.  The  expe- 
are  then  called  ring-bones.  Under  the  hoof  is  rience  of  continental  Europe  has  amply  proved 
also  a  very  sensitive  and  vascular  layer,  from  that  horse  flesh  is  a  savory,  nutritious,  and 
which  the  hoof  originates,  analogous  to  the  soft  wholesome  article  of  food ;  in  France  scientific 
core  of  hollow  horns  and  the  matrix  of  nails,  committees  appointed  by  government  have  thor- 
The  eyes  of  the  horse  are  large,  and  the  sight  oughly  investigated  the  subject,  and  have  pro- 
excellent,  and  capable  of  distinguishing  objects  nounced  from  specimens  before  them  on  the 
by  night;  the  ears  are  large  and  very  movable,  table  that,  whether  in  soup,  roasted,  boiled,  or 
and  the  sense  of  hearing  very  acute,  as  in  other  otherwise  cooked,  it  is  fruly  eaual  to  beef.— » 
timid  and  comparatively  defenceless  animals;  The  original  native  country  of  the  horse  is  not 
the  sense  of  smell  is  also  acute,  as  is  seen  in  certainly  known*  but  he  was  most  probably 
their  selection  of  food  and  in  the  recognition  of  first  brought  unaer  the  subjection  of  man  in 
their  masters ;  the  cutaneous  sense  is  very  fine,  central  Asia  or  in  the  part  of  northern  Africa 
and  the  tactile  powers  of  their  movable  lips  adjacent  to  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  Useful  as isthe 
exquisite.  The  food  is  exclusively  vegetable,  in  horse  to  man,  his  more  humble  brother,  the  ass, 
a  state  of  nature.  The  time  of  gestation  is  was  preferred  by  nations  of  remote,  antiquity, 
about  11  months,  and  the  foal  in  the  domes-  from  its  easier  management,  hardier  nature, 
ticated  state  sucks  6  or  7  months;  the  sexes  and  the  homelier,  cheaper,  and  less  abundant 
are  separated  at  2  years,  at  8  they  may  be  bro-  food  required  to  keep  it  in  good  condition; 
ken,  and  at  4  be  ridden.  The  disposition  of  the  when  greater  wealth,  with  its  consequent  wars 
horse  is  naturally  gentle  and  confident,  which  and  pursuits  of  distant  commerce,  became  corn- 
qualities  have  made  it  the  most  useftil  of  mon,  the  more  lordly,  strong,  swift,  and  expen- 
aniinals  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war ;  it  is  sive  horse  was  highly  prized ;  the  number  ex- 
bold,  however,  in  the  defence  of  its  young,  and  isting  in  Egypt,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and 
occasionally  an  animal  is  vicious,  either  natur-  used  for  warlike  puiposes,  was  very  great, 
ally  or  from  bad  treatment  in  youth.  As  we  Horses  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  northern  Asia 
have  horses  varying  in  size  from  the  Shetland  and  in  America,  the  feral  descendants  of  indi- 
pony  to  the  Flanders  dray  horse,  and  in  pro-  viduals  formerly  domesticated ;  in  such  cases 
portions  from  the  thorough-bred  racer  to  the  they  live  in  large  troops,  as  on  the  prairies  of 
Canadian  cob,  with  every  variety  of  color,  so  the  West,  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  the 
we  find  great  diversity  in  their  moral  qualities ;  plains  of  Tartary,  conducted  in  their  wanderings 
some  are  bold,  intelligent^  or  good-natured,  and  and  battles  by  an  old  male  who  has  conquered 
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the  position  of  chief  by  soperior  strength  and  France  have  been  modified  hj  all  the  aboye 
oonrage,  and  who,  when  his  powers  fiEul,  is  peace*  breeds,  and  are  very  hardy,  and  able  to  endnre 
folly  superseded  by  another  possessing  the  same  the  services  of  military  campaigns  better  iJban 
qnalities.  When  danger  tlureatens,  they  dose  any  horses  except  perhaps  the  English ;  the 
tneir  ranks,  and  present  an  unbroken  circle  of  Dutch  breed  are  very  large,  and  excellent  for 
heels  to  the  enemy,  which  is  generally  some  of  draught,  but  good  for  little  else.  The  English 
the  larger  camiTora. .  The  horse  (eqwu  eabaU  have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  breeding 
hUj  Linn.),  whether  originating  in  northern  of  horses,  and  have  surpassed  dl  other  nations 
Africa  or  in  northern  Ada,  probably  exists  in  the  one  quality  of  speed ;  the  English  racer 
nowhere  at  the  present  time  m  its  original  is  unequalled  for  quickness  and  endurance,  in 
character ;  but  wild  horses,  which  have  lived  which  respects  he  exceeds  the  best  horses  of 
independently  for  many  geueration^  entirelv  the  original  oriental  stock.  America  has  taken 
exempt  fix>m  the  influence  of  man,  afford  a  tol-  advantage  of  the  best  breeds  of  the  old  world, 
erable  idea  of  what  tiic  primeval  animal  was.  and  can  compare  £Eivorably  with  any  country; 
Wild  horses,  as  now  met  with,  are  generally  her  trotting  horses  have  no  superiors  in  their 
smaller  but  more  muscular  than  the  oomestio-  peculiar  ^it.  The  race  horse  is  the  product  of 
ated  ones,  wi^  leas  variety  of  color,  stronger  the  Arabian  with  the  native  EndUsh  breed,  com- 
limbs,  larger  head,  longer  and  less  erect  ears,  menced  by  James  I.,  improved  by  Charles  II., 
more  bushy  mane,  less  sleek  coats,  and  smaller  who  imported  barbs  and  Turkish  stallions,  ana 
.  and  more  pointed  hoo&.  When  these  troops  crossed  by  ^^I^Ai^i^y^sttQ^^o^oiphinAraoian, 
fall  in  with  domesticated  borses,  the  latter  are  to  the  blood  of  the  latter  of  which  may  be  traced 
almost  certain  to  rush  after  in  a  wild  stampede  the  best  racers  of  England.  The  best  height  for 
and  to  be  irrecoverably  lost  The  wild  horse,  a  race  horse  is  from  o  feet  2  to  5  feet  8  inches ; 
even  when  adult,  is  reiEidily  brought  to  the  do-  If  minutes  is  firstrate  time  for  a  single  mile ; 
mesticated  state ;  the  American  Indians  are  very  West  Australian's  Ascot  cup  race  in  1854  was 
dexterous  in  takhig  them  on  the  prairies  and  the  Similes,  with  8  st.  5  lbs.,  in  4minutes  and  27  sec- 
pampas  by  means  oJT  lassos,  ana  much  of  the  onds.  The  most  serviceable  hunter  is  the  pro- 
wealth  of  many  tribes  consists  in  their  herds  of  duce  of  the  crossing  of  a  stiQlion  of  tiie  first  blood 
these  animals  roaming  without  any  apparent  with  a  less  pure  mare ;  according  to  its  blood. 
oontroL  The  wild  troops  have  no  fixed  place  it  is  famous  m  the  field,  on  the  road,  in  war,  and 
of  abode  or  of  repose,  frequenting  the  richest  for  draught;  the  hunter  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
pasturages,  and  resting  at  night  In  dry  and  ercise  his  ]>owers  on  very  different  grounds  and 
sheltered  situations;  they  have  great  dread  of  with  heavier  weight  than  the  racer,  and  ought 
storms  and  high  winds,  and  a  loud  thunder  to  have  a  long  frame,  shorter  le^  and  more 
dap  wiU  put  them  to  fii^t  in  the  utmost  conf a-  vigorous  shape  than  tne  latter,  with  moderate 
non  and  alarm. — ^Most  countries  have  peculiar  size,  firm  constitution,  and  great  courage.  Gross- 
breeds  of  horsesj  adapted  to  the  climate  and  ing  the  thoroughbred  with  cold-blooaed  mares 
wants  of  the  region.  In  the  deserts  of  Arabia  produces  the  more  strong-limbed  varieties  used 
we  find  a  horse  remarkable  for  fieetness,  en-  as  carriage  horses,  roadsters  chargers,  and  cav- 
durance,  and  docility.  The  Arabian  horse  has  airy  horses.  Anotner  and  a  oifferent  race  is  seen 
been  described  under  that  titie;  its  blood  by  in  the  different  kinds  of  dray  horses,  remarkable 
intermixture  has  been  made  to  improve  other  for  strength,  intelligenccL  and  docility.  For  the 
races  of  all  sizes  and  constitutions,  producing  various  local  breeds  of  this  and  other  countries, 
the  breeds  most  highly  valued  both  m  Europe  and  for  the  general  management  and  diseases  of 
and  America.  The  Tartar  horses  are  small  horses,  the  reader  must  consult  the  numerous 
and  ewe-necked,  but  hardy,  accustomed  to  hi-  special  works  on  these  subjects. — ^There  is  no 
demencies  of  weather  and  scardty  of  food,  per-  aoubt  that  the  horse  was  unknown  to  the  natives 
forming  long  journeys  with  great  speed ;  these  of  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Eu- 
are  almost  as  wild  as  their  masters,  Httie  cared  ropeans,  and  it  Ib  certain  also  that  this  animal 
for,  and  esteemed  only  for  speed,  endurance,  inhabited  this  country  during  the  postpHocene 
and  as  food.  The  Persian  horse  is  descended  period,  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodon 
from  the  Arab,  but  is  inferior  in  speed  and  less  and  megdonyx ;  its  fossil  remains,  chiefly  molar 
enduring;  it  has  a  finer  head  and  a  better  teeth,  have  been  so  frequently  found,  especial- 
turned  croup  than  the  Arab ;  it  was  brought  ly  in  the  southern  states  and  in  South  Amer- 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  ica,  and  have  been  so  carefnUy  examined  by 
by  its  cross  produced  an  excellent  breed.  The  Dr.  Lund,  Prof.  Owen,  Prof.  Leidy,  and  other 
showy  Barbary  horse  has  been  described  under  competent  palsBontologists,  that  no  doubt  can 
Babb  ;  the  Spanish  breed,  mixed  with  the  barb,  remain  of  the  former  existence  of  the  horse  in 
lonff  eigoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Europe  the  western  world.  The  B.  neogcnu  (Lupd)  and 
both  for  civil  and  military  purposes ;  their  pro-  K  major  (De  Kay)^  two  species  of  the  dosdy 
portions  were  fine,  their  movements  elegant  dlied  genus  AuTf^artoi^  and  one  of  At/^yoMmwm^ 
and  spirited,  and  their  dispodtion  mild  and  do-  indicate  that  uie  equine  family  were  well  repre- 
die;  they  have  now  much  degenerated  from  sented  in  America  m  former  geologicd  periods; 
want  of  care.  The  Turkish  horses  have  the  whether  this  ancient  horse,  of  about  the  same 
,  chief  characters  of  the  Arab,  from  which  they  size  as  the  recent  one,  and  distinguished  by 
are  descended.    The  horses  of  Germany  and  the  usually  more  complex  folds  of  the  enamel 
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of  themolarSybeoameeiitireljeztinot  before  the  derioesas  a  meaDsof  teacliinshocBeBthe  triolos 
creation  of  man,  may  admit  of  question.  Prof,  required  in  their  exhibitions ;  bat  to  him  belongs 
Leidy  says  there  is  no  room  to  donbt  the  former  the  credit  of  perfecting  tbem,and  of  being  the  fint 
existence  of  the  horse  on  the  American  conti-  to  apply  them  to  breaking  horses  intended  for 
nent,  at  the  same  time  with  the  mastodon,  and  any  kind  of  work.  Hr.  Harey,  who  is  not  only 
that  **  man  probably  was  his  companion."  The  a  person  of  remarkable  coolness  and  qaickness 
fossil  horse  has  also  been  found  in  the  old  world,  of  mind  and  of  movement,  bnt  who  possesses  in 
in  the  pliocene  ofEnrope  with  the  mastodon  and  a  rare  degree  that  peculiar  magnetism  which 
tapir  and  through  all  the  diluvial  period,  and  in  gives  man  a  moral  power  over  animals,  has  re- 
the  upper  tertiary  of  Asia ;  there  are  2  or  8  peatedly  by  his  voice  and  manner  soothed  the 
species  described  in  Europe,  and  as  many  in  Asia,  most  ferocious  horses  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
^om  this  it  appears  that  the  horse  inhabited  has  been  i^le  to  approach  them  without  injury, 
the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  before  the  ad-  His  process  consists  in  fastening  one  fore  leg  by 
vent  of  man;  and  some  of  these  antediluvian  a  strap  (which,  like  all  his  utensils^  be  first  al- 
species  may  have  become  extinct,  while  others  lows  tiie  horse  to  see  and  smell)  passed  around 
persisted  in  a  declining  condition  during  the  the  pastern  and  buckled  dose  to  the  forearm, 
early  part  of  the  human  epoch. — See  HamU-  Another  strap  is  then  fastened  to  the  pastern  of 
ton  Smith,  on  the  natural  history  of  the  equicUB^  the  other  fore  leg,  and  is  either  passed  under  a 
in  the  "  Naturalist^s  Library.'.' — ^Hobsb  Bbbak-  surcingle,  previously  buckled  about  the  horse's 
iNo,  or  Tbainiko,  the  art  of  educating  the  horse  bodv,  and  its  end  held  in  one  hand,  or  it  may  be 
for  use,  includes  in  its  full  sense  not  only  his  held  over  his  back«  The  horse  is  then  gendy 
simple  familiarization  with  the  harness  and  urged  forward,  and  as  he  raises  his  free  fore 
saddle,  bnt  the  preparatibn  of  the  race  horse  foot  to  step,  it  is  pulled  from  under  him  by 
and  the  refinements  of  the  manage.  The  pro-  the  operator.  This  brings  him  upon  his  knees, 
cess  is  earliest  commenced  upon  the  race  horse,  A  struggle  ensues,  in  wluch  the  man  is  sure  to 
especially  in  England,  where  races  of  two-year-  be  the  victor.  Next,  by  a^  sufilcient  pressure^ 
olds  occur  constantly  during  the  racing  sea-  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  his  side  and  nes  help- 
son.  The  trainers  begin  witii  the  weaning  of  less.  The  operator  then  soothes  him  with  the 
the  colt ;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  race  horses,  hand  and  voice,  removes  the  straps,  and  after  i^ 
they  attend  chiefly  to  their  physical  condi-  short  period  allows  him  to  rise.  A  single  ap- 
tion,  which  they  bring  to  great  perfection  by  plication  is  generally  sufficient  to  reduce  even  a 
high  feedinff  and  sweating,  and  no  further  ed-  vicious  horse ;  but  the  repetition  of  the  process 
ucation  is  given  than  will  enable  the  animal  to  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  if  Judiciously  em- 
bear  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  jockey  that  guides  ployed  is  never  ii\jurious.  In  extreme  cases  a 
him  in  the  contest.  The  Arabs,  like  most  other  strap  fastened  around  the  gullet  and  the  top  of 
equestrian  peoples,  commence  the  education  of  the  head  and  gently  choking  the  animal  is  very 
their  horses  at  the  age  of  18  months,  advancing  efficacious.  In  taming  a  zebra  in  London  in  1858 
by  vervslow  degrees,  and  with  the  greatest  can-  Mr.  Rarey  also  resorted  to  severe  punishment 
tion  (the  bridle  and  saddle  are  first  put  on  at  with  the  whip. — When  a  horse  is  thus  broken 
from  24  to  27  months),  their  object  being  not  or  tamed,  his  elementary  education  only  is  com* 
only  to  render  them  obedient  to  every  wish  of  pleted.  For  the  subsequent  process  tiie  most 
the  master,  but  to  confirm  their  strength  and  scientific  and  radonal  method  is  that  of  F. 
develop  their  physical  qualities  to  the  highest  Baucher  of  Paris,  who  has  invented  a  complete 
degree.  A  thoroughly  educated  Arab  horse  of  system  of  equine  gymnastics,  calculated  to  give 
the  best  blood  will  not  only  endure  a  wonder-  grace,  ease,  lightness,  and  docility  to  its  subjects, 
fnl  amount  of  prolonged  effi>rt,  but  possesses  a  M.  Baucher  holds  that  by  proper  suppling  of 
suppleness  and  docility  not  surpassed  by  the  the  neck  and  jaw  all  horses  may  be  freed  from 
most  highly  educated  animals  of  the  civilized  the  disposition  to  lug  or  pull  upon  the  bit^ 
mandge.  The  Arabs  treat  their  colts  with  which  renders  many  excellent  animals  so  disa- 
great  kindness,  but  as  they  become  older  they  greeable  to  the  rider  or  driver.  First,  standing  by 
are  subdned  by  a  severe  use  of  the  spur  and  by  ihe  head  of  the  horse,  on  which  a  double  bridle 
very  harsh  and  powerful  bits.  With  his  savage  has  been  placed,  he  proceeds  to  teach  the  ani- 
spurs  the  skilled  Arab  horseman  punishes  a  rest-  mal  quietness  in  mounting,  to  supple  the  mus- 
ive  or  disobedient  steed  by  making  frightful  cles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  bring  the 
scars  along  his  belly,  drawing  blood  at  every  head  into  the  proper  position,  namely,  the  faoe 
stroke.  In  civilized  countries^  the  breaking  of  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  This  is  commenced 
horses,  apart  from  those  intended  for  the  turf,  by  standing  in  front  of  the  horse,  holding  the  reins 
generally  begins  at  the  age  of  about  8,  Hiough  in  the  left  hand  and  gently  tapping  on  his  breast 
it  should  properly  be  commenced  much  earlier,  with  a  riding  whip.  At  first  the  horse  endeav- 
It  has  generally  been  performed  in  a  harsh  and  ors  to  retreat,  but  the  blows  are  continued  until 
brutal  manner,  until  Mr.  John  S.  Barey  (bom  in  he  comes  forward,  in  doing  which  his  head  nat- 
MadisoUj  Franklin  co.,  O.,  about  1826)  brought  nrally  tends  to  the  perpendicular ;  the  operation 
into  notice,  in  the  year  1856,  in  England,  a  more  is  repeated  until  be  comes  toward  the  teacher 
humane  and  scientific  system.  The  elements  of  at  the  mere  touch  of  the  whip.  Next  his  head 
Mr.  Rarey's  method  are  derived  from  the  practice  is  still  further  brought  into  position,  and  his  no-  ^ 
of  circus  trainers,  who  have  long  used  the  same  der  jaw  is  suppled  by  crossing  the  snaffle  reiiM ' 
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aronnd  the  jaw,  and  drawing  them  tight  witb  the  hones  a  much  less  complicated  process  is  re- 
hands  until  he  makes  the  movement  known  as  qnired,  as  their  nse  is  simpler ;  out  even  for 
champing  the  bit.  Nextwith  one  hand  the  snaffle  tiiem  the  flexions  of  the  jaw,  neck,  and  hind 
reins  are  held  before  the  face,  whOe  the  curb  qnarters,  which  we  have  indicated,  willbefonnd 
reins  are  drawn  gently  bat  firmly  behind  the  jaw,  to  be  very  nsefol.  See  F.  Bancber,  (Euvtm 
till  he  champs  die  bit  In  each  case  the  pres-  eompUtea  (8to.,  Paris,  1854) ;  ^^  Method  of 
anre  must  he  continued  until  the  horse  ceases  all  Horsemansiiip  Founded  on  ^ew  Principles" 
resistance  in  his  jaw,  when  the  pressnre  should  (12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1662). — Hobsemakbhip, 
cease,  and  the  horse  be  gently  patted  aa  a  reward,  or  FQurrAiroN,  the  art  of  riding  and  managing 
After  repeating  these  lessons  till  the  horse  has  the  horse^  is  of  ^eat  antiquity.  Though  the 
ceased  to  reei^  the  tdiEu^her  next  proceeds  to  more  ciyikzed  nations  who  have  left  us  any  rec- 
snpple  the  muscles  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  by  ords  seem  first  to  have  used  this  animal  in  har- 
gentlv  drawing  the  head  with  the  reins  first  to  ness,  there  are  indications  that  he  was  used  for, 
one  shoulder,  then  back  to  the  natural  position,  riding  very  early.  In  the  oldest  Egyptian  paint- 
and  then  to  the  other  shoulder.  After  this  the  ings  uie  horse  is  seen  only  in  the  war  chariot.  At 
teacher  mounts,  always  with  spon,  and  begins  the  ^iege  of  Troy  we  read  only  of  the  charioteer, 
to  teach  the  horse  to  back.  This  is  done  by  a  but  the  stories  of  the  centaurs  and  of  Castor  and 
pressure  of  both  spurs,  which  causes  the  horse  to  Pollux,  which  had  already  passed  into  mythol-» 
bring  his  hind  legs  under  him  resting  his  weight  ogy,  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  horse  was 
on  his  haunches.  At  the  same  time^  by  gently  ridden  by  some  otiher  people  at  a  far  antecedent 
bearing  on  the  reins,  the  fore  feet  are  drawn  period.  In  the  paintings  of  the  palace  of  Kim- 
backward  and  heleams  to  step  in  that  direction,  roud,  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  coeval 
This  lesson,  in  which  one  or  two  stops  only  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  Layard  tbe 
should  be  required  at  the  beginning,  is  of  the  discoverer  referred  to  1500  years  B.  C,  horse- 
highest  utility  in  developing  the  hinder  musdes  men  are  exhibited  both  in  the  chase  and  war. 
and  in  confirming  the  docility  of  the  animal ;  but  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  horses  used 
at  first  it  is  very  fatiguing,  and  should  not  be  by  the  Greeks  were  too  small  to  be  conveniently 
prolonged  above  two  or  three  minutes  at  a  time,  ridden.  The  horses  of  the  Qnirinal,  like  several 
At  the  same  time  the  lessons  in  walking  are  other  early  Greek  representations,  are  mere 
carried  on,  care  being  constantly  taken  to  main-  ponies  by  comparison  with  the  human  figure, 
tain  the  right  position  of  the  head  by  the  gentle  In  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon,  though  mount- 
use  of  the  curb.  The  animal  is  now  educated  ed,  they  are  yet  small.  The  ancients,  however, 
to  turn  either  way  by  the  simple  pressure  of  the  who  seem  usually  to  have  ridden  without  a  sad* 
rein  on  the  side  of  the  neck  opposite  to  the  di*  die,  do  not  appear  to  have  known  the  use  of  the 
rection  in  which  he  is  required  to  turn,  while  a  stirrup.    The  Parthians  were  among  the  most 

Eressure  of  the  leg  and  spur  on  that  side  keeps  famous  of  ancient  horsemen,  and  in  battles  with 
im  well  togetiier  and  facilitates  the  operation,  the  Romans  were  exceedingly  efficient  as  archers 
His  quarters  are  now  suppled  by  walking  side-  on  horseback.  Frequently  the  mounted  steed 
ways  without  advancing  forwa^;  this  he  is  isrepresentedwithoutabridle,  and  theKumid- 
made  to  do  by  bearing  on  one  rein  and  by  the  ian  cavalry  are  said  to  have  guided  and  re- 
spur  on  the  fiank.  Great  suppleness  is  also  strained  their  horses  without  it.  The  occasional 
given  to  the  quarters  bv  the  pirouette,  in  which  practice  of  some  orientals,  and  of  the  wild  tribes 
the  fore  feet  stend  still  as  a  pivot,  while  with  roaming  over  the  western  prairies  of  North 
the  spur  the  hinder  parts  are  made  to  describe  America,  renders  this  statement  less  improbable 
a  circle.  Next  he  is  educated  in  trotting,  the  than  at  first  sight  appears.  Horses  in  the  East 
object  of  the  teacher  being  to  develop  perfect  are  often  trained  to  stop  in  full  career  at  the 
equilibrium,  whidi  is  indicated  by  the  proper  mere  voice  of  the  rider ;  and  a  Comanche  Indian 
position  of  the  head,  and  to  preserve  the  light-  may  be  frequently  seen  to  jump  on  the  bare 
ness  of  the  animal  and  make  nim  free  from  any  back  of  a  wild  and  untrained  horse  without 
diiq>osition  to  lug  upon  the  bit  The  canter,  bridle  or  halter,  and  guide  him  by  the  simple 
the  s^op,  and  leapmg  bars  and  ditehes  come  expedient  of  covering  with  his  hand  the  eye  of 
forward,  and  must  to  taught  with  the  same  the  animal  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  in  which 
cautious  advances  as  characterize  the  whole  he  wishes  to  direct  it.  In-modern  times,  when 
process.  When  a  horse  will  follow  the  slight-  the  number  of  horses  has  been  immeasurably 
est  indication  of  the  hand  and  leg  in  changing  increased,  and  when  they  have  been  used  for 
his  direction ;  when  he  wQl  trot  at  speed  with-  different  objects  by  the  most  varied  nations,  the 
out  losing  his  equilibrium ;  when  he  will  start  art  of  equitation  has  been  proportionally  de- 
in  the  canter  with  either  foot  foremost  at  Uie  veloped,  while  its  practice  has  been  modified 
pleasure  of  the  rider;  and  when  he  may  be  by  tiie  mere  fact  tnat  all  or  nearly  all  since 
stopped  short  even  when  at  speed  by  a  touch  the  middle  ages  habitually  employ  the  saddle 
of  the  rider^s  heels,  he  may  be  pronounced  sufB-  and  the  stirrup. — ^In  feudd  times  the  kind  of 
cientiy  trained  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  horse  most  used  among  western  horsemen 
the  saddle;  though  instruction  in  tbe  higher  arts  was  the  great  war  horse,  an  animal  preferred 
of  the  manage  will  still  farther  improve  his  on  account  of  its  size  and  ability  to  carry  the 
muscular  powers,  and  increase  the  perfection  heavily  armed  knights  and  overwhelm  adver- 
of  his  general  docility.    In  training  carriage  saries  by  its  weight.    From  Barbary,  however. 
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a  mixture  of  oriental  blood  was  introduced  The  Arabs  and  most  of  the  Mohammedan  na- 
among  the  horses  of  Spam^  from  which  the  tions  for  the  most  part  allow  their  horses  only 
lighter  and  more  graceml  ammal  known  as  the  to  walk,  to  gallop,  or  to  canter,  and  rein  them 
Spanish  jennet  was  derived ;  and  with  a  view  np  suddenly  by  means  of  powerful  curbs  in  ftill 
to  the  characteristics  of  these  different  kinds  of  career.  From  the  high  caste  Arab  horses  im- 
horses  tlie  Italian,  French,  and- Glerman  systems  ported  into  England  descends  the  thorough-bred 
of  equitation  were  devised.  In  the  riding  schools  now  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
of  Itcdy  the  art  was  earlypushed  to  its  extreme  and  alone  distinguishable,  like  his  parent  stock, 
of  fanciful  perfection.  There  the  rider,  with-  by  his  capability  for  training,  i.  e.,  reduction  to 
out  perceptible  motion  of  the  hand  or  legs,  made  a  oondition  in  which,  through  sweating,  feeding 
ihe  steed,  as  if  in  obedience  to  mere  volition,  ca-  on  high  food,  and  comparative  abstinence  from 
priole,  ourvette,  piaff,  or  volt.  Its  chief  merit  water,  he  gets  rid  of  all  superfluous  fa^  while 
consisted  in  the  attitude  of  the  cavalier,  in  the  retaining  Uie  necessary  amount  of  muscle  for 
exquisite  control  under  which  the  horse  was  prolonged  exertion.  But  in  Great  Britain,  bred 
brought,  land  in  the  manner  in  which  it  brought  at  first  solely  for  radng  and  the  chase,  encour- 
.out  the  points  the  animal  possessed,  or  artifi-  aged  to  his  fullest  stride,  and  never  checked  sud- 
cially  simulated  graces  it  was  not  possessed  of.  denly,  this  horse  became  larger  boned  and  more 
But  it  did  not  enable  the  rider  to  control  a  angular  than  the  Arab,  uniting  roughness  as 
horse  which  had  not  been  specially  educated  w^  as  vigor  in  his  motions.  Hence,  and  for 
for  the  purpose,  nor  any  wild  or  vicious  horse,  the  uses  to  which  he  was  put,  the  short  system 
nor  to  nde  fast,  nor  far,  nor  over  difficult  places,  of  riding  was  indispensable ;  and  when  it  was 
This  system  has  been  adopted  with  various  found  that  his  blood,  ei^er  pure  or  mixed, 
modifications  by  all  scientific  riding  schools,  showed  an  equal  superiority  in  trotting  as  in 
and  by  all  regular  cavalry  in  the  worlj.  Its  rttnning,  thero  arose  the  habit  of  rising  in  the 
midn  characteristic  is  riding  long,  or  with  the  seat  to  the  trot.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
leg  straight.  In  the  original  Italian  and  Span-  thereby  both  horse  and  man  are  eased;  and 
ish  school  the  position  of  the  limb  was  as  per-  though  the  motion  is  commonly  ungraoefbl, 
pendicularasif  standing,  and  though  since  grad-  accomplished  riders  time  the  rise  so  well  as 
ually  shortened  to  enable  the  rider  in  some  to  render  it  almost  imperceptible.  The  Eng- 
measure  to  secure  his  seat  by  compression  of  lish  equitation,  or  that  of  the  fox  hunter,  the 
the  thigh,  knee,  and  calf^  it  still  obliges  him  to  jockey,  and  tiie  groom,  though  undoubtedly 
depend  chiefly  on  preserving  the  centro  of  the  b^t  by  whidi  to  sit  a  vicious  horse,  to  ride 
gravity  by  balancing  his  body.  This  style  of  him  fast  or  far,  or  lift  him  over  obstacles,  was 
riding  necessitates  the  placing  of  the  fore  part  long  thought  entirely  inapplicable  to  cavalry 
of  the  foot  to  the  toe  points  in  the  stirrup,  from  not  allowing  over  him  sufficient  control, 
which  constitutes  a  douole  spring,  one  form^  Thorough-bred  horses,  or  those  having  a  large 
by  the  toe  point  and  ankle,  the  other  by  the  share  of  thorough-bred  blood,  are  usually  ridden 
knee.  The  opposite  system  is  that  of  riding  with  tiie  bridoon  or  snaffle,  and  sometimes,  for 
short,  that  is,  with  the  leg  considerably  ben^  want  of  the  proper  suppling  of  the  neck  and 
whereby  the  rider  depends  on  cohesion  or  what  jaw,  cannot  be  restrained  by  the  curb,  which  by 
is  called  the  cling,  rather  than  the  balance,  over  afflicting  only  maddens  the  animal.  From 
This  mode  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all  these  causes,  in  tJbe  Peninsular  war  the  British 
equestrian  nations,  or  those  among  whom  the  squadrons,  when  fllled  with  blooded  horses, 
use  of  the  horse  is  most  habitual,  and  by  all  were  often  ineffident  or  uncertain  in  comparison 
those  who  ride  horses  of  a  vigorously-motioned  wi^  the  French  cavalry,  then  miserably  mount- 
breed,  viz. :  the  Arabs,  Turks,  Tartars,  Persians,  ed,  but  moving  with  a  unity  which  insured 
Magyars,  Cossacks,  English  fox  hunters,  Circas-  superiority.  Though  the  British  cavalry  rode 
sians,  and  Egyptians.  With  the  Circassians,  with  the  Ions  stirrup,  it  was  held  tiiat  by 
from  whom  the  Mamelukes  were  recruited,  shortening  it  like  the  fox  hunters  such  a  kind 
it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme,  the  leg  being  of  horse  would  still  be  unmanageable  for  pur- 
doubled  in  the  form  of  a  Y  placed  horizontallv  poses  of  war.  But  the  Circassians,  who  use 
(<),  whereby  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  thigh  nothing  but  the  snaffie  to  ride  high-bred,  and 
are  thrown  into  the  greatest  possible  promi-  often  thorough-bred  horses,  are  the  most  dezter- 
nence  and  develop  their  utmost  adhesive  power,  ous  in  their  management  in  the  world,  wheeling 
It  has  been  tested  that,  seated  in  this  manner,  in  the  shortest  turns  and  stopping  at  f^  spee£ 
a  weak  man  can  easily  pull  from  the  saddle  a  At  a  gallop  tiiey  will  hit  the  figure  of  a  man 
strong  one  riding  with  the  leg  extended.  This  behind  them  with  a  rifle,  or  a  ooin  on  the  ground 
tenacity  of  hold  has  been  found  not  only  nseftd  with  a  pistol,  and  pick  it  up  from  the  ground 
but  iudispensable  in  resisting  the  various  move-  as  they  return.  But  occasionally  they  hold 
ments  of  horses  of  certain  breeds,  especially  in  the  rems  in  both  hands  without  quitting  their 
traversing  broken  ground  and  in  violent  leaps ;  weapon,  and  one  stirrup  is  rather  longer 
beside  which  in  some  cases  the  position  of  the  than  the  other  to  enable  them  to  ^tq  b^md 
horseman,  as  for  instance  in  the  drop  or  leap  them  as  they  fly.  The  Cossack,  with  a  short 
down  a  high  bank,  enables  him  by  throwing  stirrup  and  snaffle  bitj  manages  very  dexter- 
his  body  back  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  ously  a  horse  inferior  to  the  Circassian,  and  ridea 
which  would  be  impossible  in  riding  long.—  him  by  this  method  great  distances  with  ease. 
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A  marked  advantage  of  the  rerj  short  stirmp  briefly,  haying  devoted  his  pen  mainly  to  the 
is  that  the  rider^s  heel  touching  the  flank  of  the  -  science  of  traming  horses  for  the  saddle, 
horse  enables  him  to  use  the  spur  with  rapidity  HORSE  CHESTNUT  (cB9ouliu,  linn.),  a  tree 
and  without  motion  of  the  leg.    The  orientals  ofthe  natural  order  a»6ti2ac6(n^  comprising  a  large 
ride  with  the  foot  borne  in  their  shovel  stirrups,  number  of  species,  of  which  the  most  common 
and  the  fox  hunter  and  steeple-chase  rider  thrust  and  best  known  is  JE,  hippoeoitanum  (linn.), 
it  in  up  to  the  instep  in  hard  riding,  rather  a  handsome  tree,  with  broad,  dictate  leaves, 
sinking  the  toe  to  prevent  the  irons  from  being  and  spikes  of  handsome  flowers,  the  corollas 
jerked  away  by  the  violence  of  the  motion,  white,  spotted  with  crimson  and  yellow,  culti- 
and  to  bring  the  spurred  heel  into  a  more  con-  vated  for  ornamenting  parks  and  streets.    This 
venient  position.    The  Mexicans  and  Spanish  species  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
Americans  generally  have  derived  both  their  has  passed  tnrough  Europe  to  America.    Its 
horses  and  equitation  from  old  Spain.    They  exact  habitat  has  never  been  ascertained.  There 
are  very  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  lariat  or  have  been  at  least  two  varieties,  one  with  blotoh- 
ZoMO,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  hokuj  a  missile  ed  yellow  or  yellowish  white  foliage,  not  how- 
consisting  of  three  balls  separating  at  the  end  ever  very  handsome,  and  the  other  with  double 
of  three  cords  meeting  in  the  centre.'  As  horse-  flowers.    The  tree  has  been  sometimes  known 
men  they  are  however  far  surpassed  by  the  to  grow  to  the  height  of  80  feet,  though  ordi- 
Comanchea,  Apaches,  and  varioud  tribes  of  In-  narily  it  does  not  attain  to  more  than  40.    Its 
dians,  who  at  a  gallop  make  a  shield  of  the  wood  is  soft  and  of  littie  value ;  its  bark  is  as- 
horse  by  hanging  by  a  leg  and  arm  along  its  tringent,  and  abounds  in  tannin ;  its  fruit  con- 
side,  and  who  on  inferior  and  grass-fed  horses  tains  much  starch,  and  has  been  used  in  fatten- 
perform  generally  the  same  feats  as  the  Circas-  inff  cattie,  and  given  to  horses  afflicted,  with 
sians  upon  thorough-breds  often  in  fbll  training,  colds  and  coughs.    'From  this  circumstance,  or 
The  cavalry  style  is  well  adapted  to  enable  the  else  from  its  large  size,  it  has  received  its  com- 
soldier  soon  to  learn  the  management  of  an  mon  name.     It  is  uimt  for  the  food  of  man. 
inferior  horse,  the  movements  of  which,  com-  The  nuts  germinate  freely,  and  penetrate  the  soil 
pared  with  those  of  a  thorough-bred,  are  Hke  at  once,  by  means  of  a  strong  tap  root.    The  ex- 
the  spring  of  a  piece  of  cane  to  that  of  a  steel  tremity  of  this  is  sometimes  broken  off  before 
foil*    But  an  accomplished  manage  or  ourcus  they  are  set*  out,  or  sown  after  germination, 
rider  is  often  dismounted  from  or  carried  away  thereby  insuring  the  growth  of  more  lateral 
by  a  wild  thorough-bred, which  a  boy  of  10  years  roots.    I^  however,  large  trees  are  desired,  it 
old  rides  with  ease  and  safety.    By  the  long  is  best  to  allow  the  tap  root  to  descend  as  it 
mode  a  very  littie  instruction  enables  the  rider  will,  in  quest  of  aliment  and  moisture.    The 
to  present  a  very  respectable  appearance  on  an  fruit  of  the  horse  chestnut  consists  of  its  polish- 
inferior  horse,  or  on  one  thoroughly  broken,  ed  seed  covered  with  a  thick  husk  that  divides 
whereas  in  riding  short  the  pnpU  has  often  into  several  segments  before  it  falls.    In  some 
become  an  efficient  horseman  Defore  he  ceases  species  this  husk  or  envelope  is  covered  with 
to  be  grotesque,  and  sometimes  always  continues  prickles  or  spines,  and  in  others  its  surfliceis 
so.     The  latter  also  requires  long  practice  and  perfectiy  smooth.    To  the  first  of  these  kinds 
proficiency  before  it  becomes  available  for  any  belongs  the  conmion  Asiatic  horse  chestnut,  and 
other  purpose  than  mere  locomotion.    Hence  the  (Siio  buckeye  {j£.  glabra^  WUld.).     The 
probably  another  reason  why  it  is  so  extensively  latter  is  a  smaller  tree,  with  fiowers  having 
but  exclusively  adopted  by  equestrian  nations,  pale  yellow  inelegant  corollas,  growing  on  river 
— ^Bancher  of  Paris,  the  inventor  of  the  sys-  oanks,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  and 
tern  of  educating  the  horse,  which  we  have  de-  Ohio ;  its  bark  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor,  and 
scribed  above,  has  also  introduced  a  mode  of  its  fruit  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  common  horse 
instmction  in  e<juitation,  which  is  especially  chestnut.    To  the  second  kind,  with  smooth  or 
worthy  of  attention.    He  beffins  by  a  regular  unarmed  fhiit^  belongs  the  small-flowered  buok- 
oourse  of  gymnastics  designed  to  give  strength  eye(^.jparpmom,  Walter),  asmall  dwarf  dumb, 
and  flexibility  to  all  the  muscles  brought  into  blooming  in  July  and  bearing  numerous  flowers 
play  in  riding.    Thus  by  a  progressive  series  of  on  long  spikes  which  impart  an  agreeable  per- 
exercises,  he  develops  and  supples  the  muscles  ftime.   It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  shrubbery, 
of  the  loins,  the  thighs  and  legs,  the  back,  the  A  specimen  in  cultivated  ground,  12  years  old 
arms,  and  the  wrist^  brings  forward  thecnest,  and  8  feet  high,  has  attained  a  spread  of  foliage 
and  undertakes  to  give   the  body  the  most  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  others  nearly  as 
graceful  as  well  as  the  most  adhesive  position  much.    The  red  buckeye  (^.  foiHa^  linn.)  is 
in  the  saddle.    These  exercises,  which  are  pro-  an  ornamental  species,  cultivatea  for  the  beauty 
traoted  through  a  great  number  of  lessons,  are  of  its  flowers,  which  both  in  calyx  and  cor€>Ila 
commenced  upon  the  ground,  continued  upon  are  of  a  bright  red ;  it  is  a  small  tree  growing 
a  horse  standing  still,  and   completed  upon  spontaneoudy  firom  Virginia  to  Arkiuoj^as.    The 
horses  in  movement  The  object  of  the  teaoner  JS,  discolor  of  Pursh  is  only  a  variety  of  the 
is  so  to  train  tiie  pupil  that  he  shall  possess  at  sweet  buckeye  {JS.iUxta^  Alton),  a  lar^  tree 
once  a  perfect  balance  and  as  much  cling  as  is    with  pale  yellow  blossoms,  occurring  in  rich 
possible  with  long  stirrups.    Upon  this  part  of  woods  firom  Virginia  to  Indiana  and  southward, 
nis  system  however  M.  Baucher  has  written  very    where,  according  to  Elliott,  it  assumes  the  sixa 
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of  a  fihrab  4  to  6  feet  in  height    The  prooesB  Stsaic  Evann.)— Hone  power  Is  aLw  a  name 

of  cross  impregnation  between  thoee  spedee  given  to  yarions  machines  oontriyed  to  be 

whose  flowers  are  quite  diverse,  hm  enabled  worked  hj  horses.    The  common  horse  whim 

gardeners  to  produce  from  seeds  manj  new,  in  i|se  at  mines  is  one  of  these.    It  consists  of  a 

carious,  and  ornamental  varieties,  both  in  style  large  drum  upon.a  vertical  shaft,  which  is  turned 

of  foliage  and  in  deeper  shades  of  the  flowers.  .  round  by  horses  attached  to  its  horizontal  arms. 

All  spedes  of  the  horse  chestnut  family  are  ea^  The  drum  is  elevated  sufficiently  for  the  horses 

of  cmtiyation,  and  are  much  admired.  to  pass  under  the  rope,  which  is  wound  and  un- 

HORSE  FLY.    See  Ditteba,  genus  tahanui,  wound  by  its  revolutions.     Similar  machines 

HORSE  MAOEEREL.    See  TuTsmn  (Amerl-  are  made  of  cast  iron  in  portable  forms,  by 

can\  which  toothed  wheels  or  belts  are  made  to  drive 

HORSE  POWER,  in  machinery,  a  measure  other  machinery.    Upon  ferry  boats  the  horse 

by  which  the  capacity  of  engines  is  rated,  es-  power  has  usually  consisted  of  a  revolving  cur- 

tablished  by  Bonlton  and  Watt  at  88,000  lbs.  oular  platform,  upon  which  the  horse,  gener^ly 

raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.    On  tills  bads  a  blind  one,  travels,  pushing  this  round  undc^ 

Watt  reckoned  the  force  of  his  steam  engines  his  feet  as  he  draws  upon  tiie  traces,  which  are 

and  the  term  has  continued  in  use  for  want  of  fastened  to  a  fixed  object    For  turning  a  cir- 

a  better.   It  is  unsatLsfactory  when  applied  to  a  cular  saw  for  sawing  wood,  machines  are  in  use 

steam  engine^  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  power  in  which  the  horse  works  npon  a  narrow  plat- 

of  the  machine  varies  with  the  pressure  of  form,  that  is  supported  by  endless  diains,  and 

steam  employed.    A  small  steam  cvlinder  of  is  carried  round  two  drums;  the  chains  are  also 

great  strength  famiBhed  with  abundant  boiler  supported  upon  friction  rollers, 

room  may  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  much  HORSE  RADISH  (eoehlearia  armaracea)^  a 

laiger  engine  with  little  boiler  capacity;  and  it  plant  of  the  natural  order  cruc}ferm  or  hraa$i- 

may  also  be  objected  to  the  use  of  Uie  word,  eaeea.    Its  root  is  perennial,  and  its  stem  round 

that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  smooth,  rising  to  the  height  of  2  to  8  feet 

the  engine  may  consume  in  working  up  to  the  from  the  midst  of  numerous  large  radical  leaves. 

Sower  named.  The  expression  is  moreover  The  stem  supports  smaller  leaves  and  dusters 
efective,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  ahorse  does  of  white  flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  The 
not  continue  in  action,  as  may  that  of  the  en-  pod  is  small,  of  elliptical  form,  2-ceUed,  and 
gine,  but  is  interrupted  at  intervals  of  a  few  contains  4  to  6  seeds.  The  plant  was  brought 
hours,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  the  force  fr9m  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
exerted.  Boulton  and  Watt  allowed  in  their  the  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  Condi- 
estimate  8  hours  as  the  period  of  work  for  the  ment,  and  also  to  some  extent  as  a  medicine, 
horse.  If  the  measure  then  is  regarded  as  any  It  has  when  freshly  scraped  a  hot,  biting  taste, 
thing  more  than  a  mere  conventional  unit  and  and  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  highly  stimulating  in 
as  suggesting  an  actual  comparative  estimate,  its  effects,  promoting  the  secretions  and  invig- 
the  power  of  the  engine,  continuing  throughout  orating  digestion.  These  qualities  have  led  to 
the  24  hours,  should  be  called  8  times  as  great  its  occasional  use  as  a  medicine  in  dropsical 
as  the  number  commonly  assigned  to  it  Oom-  complaints,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  Applied 
putations  that  have  been  made  by  different  en-  externally,  the  grated  root  acts  as  a  rubefacient, 
guieers  of  the  average  power  of  horses  differ  HORSE  SHOE,  a  strip  of  iron  bent  around 
greatly  in  their  results.  Thi^  is  to  be  expected  in  the  form  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  &st- 
m  consequence  of  the  various  modes  in  which  ened  npon  the  bottom  of  the  same  by  nails 
their  strength  is  applied,  of  the  various  rates  of  driven  through  the  outer  corneous  layer,  and 
speed  (the  effective  force  rapidly  decreasing  clindied  upon  the  outside.  An  additional  se- 
with  the  increase  of  speed),  and  also  of  the  di£  curity  is  sometimes  ffiven  to  it  by  turning  np  a 
ferent  qualities  of  the  horses.  Watt  based  his  piece  of  iron  welded  to  the  front  part  of  the 
calculations  upon  the  work  of  the  powerful  shoe  and  fitting  this  closely  into  the  toe  of  the 
draught  horses  employed  at  the  London  brew-  hoof;  this  serves  also  still  more  to  protect  the 
eries.  D'Aubuisson  estimated  the  work  done  hoof  from  wear.  For  use  upon  icy  roads,  the 
by  average-sized  horses  in  whims  or  hoisting  shoes  are  provided  with  steel  points  called  corks, 
inaohines  at  the  mines  at  Freiberg,  working  8  one  at  each  heel  of  the  shoe  and  one  at  the 
hours  in  24  in  two  relays  of  4  hours  eachy  toe.  Oxen  also  are  furnished  with  iron  shoes, 
amounting  to  16,440  lbs.  raised  one  foot  high  eadi  of  which  is  made,  on  account  of  the  cleft 
per  minute,  less  than  half  the  result  of  Watt's  in  the  foot,  in  two  parts,  shaped  to  fit  the  bot- 
calculations;  while  Deeaguliers  made  an  esti-  tomofthehoo£  The  need  or  such  a  protection 
mate  of  44,000  lbs.,  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  feet  of  thd  horses  and  mules  employed 
as  to  the  duration  of  work.  Smeaton's  estimate  in  war  was  greatly  felt  by  the  ancients,  and  the 
was  22,000  lbs.,  and  Tredgold's  27,500.  Dif-  value  of  sound  and  strong  hoofs  was  much  more 
fbrent  formulos  are  given  for  computing  the  ^preciated  by  them  than  by  the  moderns, 
horse  power  of  engines,  but  they  may  be  re-  Xenophon,  Yegetius,  and  other  authors  gave 
duced  to  the  simple  rule  of  multiplying  the  ef-  certain  methods  of  rendering  the  hoo&  haraer : 
fective  pressure  upon  the  piston  m  pounds  per  but  no  clear  intimation  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
square  inch  by  the  velocity  of  thd  piston  in  leet  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  made  a  prao- 
per  minnte,  and  dividing  by  88,000.     (See  tioe  of  dioeing  horses  to  protect  their  hoo6 
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ftom  wear.  In  Beyeral  military  oampaigBs  tbe  to  the  eare  of  the  late  Robert  Biown  of  the 
cavabT'  were  rendered  useless,  and  the  horses  British  maseum,  wero  described  by  that  gentle- 
were  sent  away  till  their  hoofisoonld  be  restored,  man,  asnsted  by  Mr.  L  I.  Bennett,  in  a  work 
Camels  were  sometimes  provided  on  long  jonr-  entitled  FlantiB  JawiTyiec^  ^se, 
neys  and  in  war  with  leather  coTerings  for  the  HORSLET,  Saxue^  an  English  prelate  and 
feet,  and  Aristotle  calls  these  by  the  same  name  mathematician,  born  in  St.  Martm's-m-the-fielda 
in  nse  for  the  socks  or  soles  of  oz-hide  worn  by  in  1788,  died  in  Brighton,  Oct.  4,  1806.  He 
the  common  people.  The  feet  of  oxen  also  was  edacated  at  Oxford,  and  after  taking  orders 
were  protected  when  ii\}ared  by  a  sort  of  band-  in  1769  held  succe^vely  several  impcHrtont  liy- 
age  woven  or  plaited  with  the  fibres  of  plants,  ings.  In  1768  he  was  made  bishop  of  St  David's, 
In  the  life  of  Kero  by  Suetonins  it  is  stated  that  in  1798  of  Rochester,  and  in  1802  of  St.  Asaph, 
this  emperor  on  short  Jonmeys  was  drawn  by  For  this  raind  and  nnosoal  preferment  he  waa 
moles  which  had  silver  shoes,  and  some  of  the  in  part  indebted  to  his  controversy  with  Dr. 
mules  ako  had  shoes  of  gold.  These  evidently  Priestley  on  tiie  divinity  of  Christ,  in  wldch  he 
were  not  of  thedaas  of  shoes  intended  for  wear,  displayed  yast  learning  and  great  ability  as  a 
hot  mvst  have  been  merely  an  ornamental  cover  writer.  In  1769  he  pnblishMl  an  edition  of 
for  the  npper  nart  of  the  hoo£  The  Japanese  Apollonins  Fergona,  and  in  1775  an  edition  of 
have  long  nsea  straw  shoes  or  socks  to  protect  the  works  of  Newton.  From  1778  he  was  for 
the  feet  of  horses  travelling  on  stony  roads,  several  years  seeretaiy  of  the  royal  society. 
These  are  rapidly  worn  oat,  bnt  are  everywhere  Among  his  works  were :  a  "  Critical  Dissertation 
easily  replaced  at  little  cost.  Beokmann  is  of  on  the  18th  Chapter  of  Isaiah  f  ^'  Hosea,  a  Kew 
opinion  that  modem  horse  shoes  when  first  Translation,  with  Kotes;''  a  ''Translation  of 
introduced  were  known  by  the  Greek  name  the  Psalms;'*  *' Biblical  Criticism  ;''  elementary 
<rrXi}Miia,  from  their  moon  ^pe;  and  the  ear-  treadses  on  mathematics ;  essays  on  the  proso- 
liest  nse  of  this  that  he  conld  discover  was  in  the  dies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and 
works  of  the  emperor  Leo  of  the  9th  oentary.  It  numerous  papers  in  the  '^  Philosophioal  Trans- 
is  erpressly  stated  that  these  are  made  of  iron,  actions.''  Bis  theolojglcal  works  have  been  ool- 
and  that  nails  belong  to  them.  Horse  shoeing  is  leoted  and  pnbliahed  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
supposed  to  have  bMnintrodnced  into  Ens^and  HOBTENSE,  Qmtr.  See  BKAUHJUorAns 
by  William  the  Conqueror.    Henry  de  Fecres  Hobtenss  Enofens. 

or  Ferrers,  who  came  over  with  him,  is  suppoaed  HORTENSIUS,  Quistub,  a  Boman  orator, 

to  have  owed  his  surname  to  his  oflBice  of  in-  bom  in  114  B.C.,  died  in  50  B.C.    At  the  age  ox 

spector  of  farriers;  upon  the  £unily  coat  of  19  he  nude  a  speech  in  the  fomm,  and  gained 

arms  are  6  horse  shoes.    In  the  graves  of  some  the  applanse  of  the  orators  Crassus  and  Soi»  vola. 

old  Germans  and  Vandals  of  unknown  antiquity  He  JoinecKie  side  of  Sy Ua  in  the  dvil  war,  and 

in  the  northern  countries,  Beckmann  states  that  afterward  was  a  constant  supporter  of  the  «ri»- 

horse  shoes  have  been  found  with  other  horse  tocratic  party.    When  Cicero  first  came  to  the 

fiuiiitnre. — Horse  shoes  have  long  been  the  fomm  Hortensius  was  cadled  the  rasjiM^ici^rttm. 

subject  of  a  singular  superstition.    They  were  Though   professionally  rivals,   they  seem   to 

thought  to  be  a  protection  against  evil  spirits  have  lived  on  friendly  terms ;    and  in  the 

and  witches,  preventing  these  from  passing  the  beginning  of  the  De  OratorHna  Glaru^  Cicero 

threshold  at  which  one  was  nailed.    Aubrey  in  pays  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

his  '*  Ifisceilanies"  states  that  in  his  time(the lat-  Hortensius.    When  obliged  to  leave  the  city  on 

ter  half  of  (he  17th  century)  most  of  the  houses  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Godins,  how- 

ofthewest  end  of  London  were  thus  protected,  ever,  Cicero  was  bitter  asainst  the  supposed 

Horse  shoes  were  always  made  by  hand  until  duplicity  of  Hortensius,  and  it  was  not  till  some 

the  introduction  of  the  machines  invented  by  time  after  his  return  that  he  was  convinced  of 

Henry  Burden  of  Troy,  of  which  mention  is  the  ii^Jostice  of  his  suspicion.    In  81  B.C.  Hor- 

nade  in  the  notice  iA  his  life  in  this  work,  tensins  was  made  qusastor ;  in  75,  sodile ;  in  72, 

Horse  shoe  nails  bv  a  late  American  invention  pnetor ;   and  in  69,  consul,  with  Q.  Ceoilius 

are  now  produced  by  machinery,  and  their  Ifetellus.    The  year  before  his  consulship  oc- 

mannfacture  by  this  improved  method  has  re-  curred  the  trial  of  Verres,  in  which  the  two  rival 

cently  been  introduced  into  Burmingham  and  orators  were  opposed.    After  his  consnlshipi 

upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hortensius  took  an  active  part  in  the  suj^rt 

HORSFIELD,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  of  the  optimates  against  Pompey,  opposing  Uie 

and  naturalist,  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  gave  Pompey  the  control 

18th  century.    He  went  to  Java  in  1802  under  of  Uie  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  Jfanilianlaw, 

the  auspices  of  the  Dutch  colonial  government^  which  transferred  to  his  command  Ihe  army 

and  remained  there  during  its  temporary  occn-  against  Mittiridates.  Cicero  subsequently  Joined 

pation  by  the  East  India  company  until  1817.  the  same  party,  and  we  find  them  pleading  often 

After  having  thoroughly  stuaied  the  natural  in  common.    They  defended  together  C.  Babi- 

history  of  the  island,  he  returned  to  Endand  rius,  L.  Mursona,  and  P.  Sylla.    In  60  B.C.  Hew- 

with  a  large  collecticm  of  animals'  and  puints.  tensins  withdrew  from  public  life.    He  had  ac- 

The  former  are  described  in  his  "  Zoologi<«l  quired  great  wealth,  and  owned  villas  at  Tna> 

Besearches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring  Islanda"  culnm,  Banli,  and  Laurentmn. 

(1821->'4).    His  plants,  which  he  had  committed  HOBTICULTUBE,  the  most  perfect  method 
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of  tilling  the  earth  so  as  to  prodnoe  the  best  re-  inoreasiog  love  for  trees  and  flowers ;  and  a 
salts  in  the  form  of  froits,  food,  and  objects  of  literature  pertaining  to  the  science  and  practice 
beauty  fiom  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Horti-  of  hortiooftnre  has  sprung  np,  establishing  a  sys- 
oulture  or  gardening  has  been  pursued  from  tern  specially  adapted  to  the  climate  and  wants 
the  earliest  times  of  civilization  or  national  of  the  country.    Valuable  treatises  upon  fruit, 
refinement.    Among  the  Romans,  acooitiing  to  as  weU  as  manuals  for  the  raising  of  flowers, 
Pliny,  small  gardens  filled  with  roses,  violets,  with  magazines  and  journals  containing  commu- 
and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  were  in  repute ;  nications  of  different  methods,  mark  the  diree- 
while  many  of  the  choicest  plants  and  flowers  tion  of  the  public  taste.    Of  these,  the  following 
which  we  now  cherish  were  cultivated  by  the  are  some  of  the  most  important :  ^  New  England 
ancient  Greeks.     Horticultural   art  declined.  Farmer"  (Boston),  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
however,  with  the  fall  of  Rome,  and  not  until  agriculture  and  gardening,  commenced  in  1828; 
long  after  did  it  revive  under  the  monastic  in-  the  "  New  American  Gardener,**  by  Thomas  G. 
stitutions.    Apartof  the  policy  of  Charlemagne  Fessenden  (12mo.,  Boston,  1828);  "Transac- 
was  the  establishment  of  gardens  by  royal  tione  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ediot,  preecribmg  the  very  plants  which  were  ciety"  (182^'87,  and  184T-'62);  "Magazine  of 
to  be  grown.    In  the  16th  century  several  bo-  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  all  Useftd  Discoveries 
tanic  gardens  were  founded  by  Alfonso  d'Este,  and  Improvements  in  Rural  Affidrs,"  by  C.  M. 
duke  of  Ferrara,  and  in  consequence  many  other  Hovey  (Boston),  a  monthlyjoumal  commenced 
noblemen  had  fine  gardens  of  their  own.    The  in  1886 ;  the  "  American  Flower  Garden  Oom- 
Yenetians  and  Paduans  followed  the  example,  panion,  adapted  to  the  Northern  States,"  by£d- 
and  in  1555  a  garden  founded  at  Pisa  by  Oosmo  ward  Bayers  (12mo.,  Boston.  1888) ;  Buist^s 
de*  Medici  had  become  so  rich  in  plants  as  to  "  Flower   Garden    Directory'*   (Philadelphia, 
excite  admiration.    The  garden  at  Montpellier  1889);  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture,"  &c,  by 
in  France,  founded  by  Henry  lY.,  contained  John  lindley  (American  edition,  with  notes  by 
before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  upward  of  A.  J.  Downing  and  Asa  Gn^,  12mo.,  New  York, 
1,800  French,  Alpine,  and  Pvrenean  plants.  1841) ;  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
AttMstime  the  garden  at  Breuau  in  Germany,  of  Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North 
to  which  the  cel^rated  botanist  Fuchs  was  at-  America,"  by  A.  J.  Downing  (New  York  and 
tached,  was  in  existence ;  and  in  1677,  at  the  London,  1841-'8),  with  a  supplement  by  H.  W. 
so^festion  of  Bontius,  was  founded  the  garden  Sargent  (New  York,  1859) ;  ^*  The  Young  Gar- 
atLeyden.    In  England,  pleasure  gardens  with  dener^s  Assistant,"  by  Thomas  Bridgeman  (10th 
fountains  and  shady  walks,  with  hedges  and  de-  ed..  8vo.,  New  York,  1844) ;  "  The  Horticulture 
signs,  were  known  flrom  the  time  of  the  con-  ist,"  edited  sucoesnvely  by  A.  J.  Downing,  P. 
quest,  but  it  was  not  until  the  conm^iction  of  Barry,  and  J.  Jay  Bmith  (New  York^,  a  monthly 
conservatories  for  the  preservation  of  tender  journal,  commenced  in  1846 ;  *'  The  Fruits  of 
plants  that  much  more  progress  had  been  effect-  America,"  by  0.  M.  Hovey,  with  colored  plates 
ed.    According  to  Loudon,  it  was  not  until  (2  vols.,  and  2  numbers  of  vol.  iii.,  4to.,  Boston, 
1717  that  such  structures  were  fhmished  with  1847-59);  '^Fruitsand  Fruit  Trees  of  America," 
glass  rocKfo,  and  from  this  time  a  new  era  in  by  A.  J.  Downing,  revised  by  Charles  Down- 
gardening  began.    The  education  and  training  ing  (8vo.,  New  York,  1859) ;  ^'  The  Gardener's 
of  young  persons  to  the  practice  of  gardening  Monthly  and  Horticultural  Advertiser,"  Iliomas 
raised  the  occupation  to  an  art,  and  has  brought  Meehan,  editor  (Philadelphia,  18S9). 
English  horticulture  to  a  high  rank.— We  have       HORTUS  SIOOUS.    See  Hbbba.siuic 
considered  horticulture  as  the  acme  of  agricul-  .     HORYATH,  MihIlt,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
ture  ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  not  be  surprised  statesman,  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
to  find  how  productive  land  can  be  made  when  church,  bom  at  Szentes,  county  of  Osonprdd,  in 
husbanded  by  practical  gardening.     Yegeta-  1809.    He  became  professor  of  the  Hungarian 
tion  is'increasea  by  means  of  abundance  of  language  and  literatureat  theTheresianum  of 
manuring,  tiUage,  and  supply  of  moisture.    In  Yienna  in  1844,  bishop  of  Osandd  in  1848,  and 
some  districts  and  countries  the  latter  has  to  as  such  member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet, 
be  artificially  applied  by  irrigating  processes ;  and  in  1849,  after  the  declaration  of  independ- 
but  when  tiiis  is  not  considered  expedient,  dence  at  Debreczin,  minister  of  state  for  public 
the  deep  ploughing,  digging,  or  jading  of  worship  and  education  in  the  Szemere  ministry, 
the  earth,  and  plentiM  manuring,  with  carefid  The  fall  of  the  revolution  made  him  an  exile, 
weeding,  will  allow  a  great  diversity  of  crops  and  he  has  since  resided  alternately  in  France, 
upon  the  same  area.    In  the  United  States,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.    His  principal  work 
a  liberal  policy  has  stimulated  horticulture  by  iBAMagyarok  TdrUnete  (**  History  of  the  Hun- 
premiums.     State  and  county  and  town  hor-  miana,"  4  vols.,  P^a;  German  translation, 
ticultural  societies  have  also  been  instituted,  Festh,  1850-'52),  whidi  is  regarded  as  the  most 
and  within  the  last  25  years  an  extraordinary  accurate  and  impartial  history  of  his  nation, 
change  in  gardening  has  been  perceptible.    In-       HOSAOE,  David,  M.D.,  IILD.,  an  American 
deed,  in  every  department  of  horticulture  there  physician  and  author,  bom  in  New  York,  Aug. 
-  has  been  a  steady  advance,  promotive  of  a  cor-  81, 1769,  died  Dec  28, 1885.  His  father,  Alexan? 
rect  taste  and  of  an  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  der  Hosack,  was  by  birth  a  Scotchman.  David, 
buildings,  grounds,  and  ornament^  and  in  an  after  attending  school  in  Newark  and  Hacken- 
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sack,  entered  Columbia  college  in  1786,  in  1788    and  praotloe  of  physio  and  dinical  medicine,  to 
proceeded  to  Princeton  college,  and  was  there    whicn  were  afterward  added  obstetrics  and  the 

Sadaated  Id  1789.    While  in  attendance  in  the    diseases  of  women  and  children.  He  retained  his 
»hman  and  sophomore  classes  in  Golnmbia    post  after  the  union  of  the  two  rival  medical 
college  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  stadv  of  med-    xaonlties  of  Colombia  college  and  the  college  of 
icine   and  snrgerj  with  Dr.  Richard  Bajley.    physicians  and  sorgeons  in  Sept.  1818.  Theano* 
The  medical  facnltj  of  Columbia  college  having    miuons  goyemment  of  the  institntion,  however, 
been  broken  np  by  the  war  of  the  revolntion,  and    led  to  many  fends  and  embarrassments  between 
no  collegiate  organization  then  existing  to  confer    the  trustees  and  professors,  whidb  ultimately 
medical  honors  on  its  students,  young  Hosack    caused  the  resignation  of  the  entire  &culty  in 
repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  received  the    1826.  Drs.  Hosack,  Mott,  Maoneven,  and  Fran- 
degree  of  M.D.  in  1791.    At  the  recommenda-    cis  determined  to  organize  another  medical  insti- 
tionof  Dr.  Rush  he  commenced  the  practice  of    tntion,  and  accordingly  obtiuned  from  Rutgers 
physic  in  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  but  after  somewhat    college,  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  such  rights  as 
more  than  a  yearns  trial  he  returned  to  New    would  enable  them  to  grant  degrees.    The  Rnt- 
Tork.    With  a  view  to  further  medical  studies,    gers  medical  department  went  into  operation  in 
he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  became  ac-    the  autumn  of  1826  under  that  authority,  and 
qnainted  with  Dugald  Stewart,  Beattie,  Henry    subsequently  received  similar  powers  from  Q^ 
Kackenzie,  Principal  Robertson,  the  poet  Burns,    neva  college,  N.  Y.    After  4  years,  however, 
and  Hugh  Blair.    We  next  find  Dr.  Hosack    the  Rutgers  mediosl  school  ceased  its  funo- 
in  London  about  the  dose  of  1798,  a  pupil  in  the    tions.    Legislative  enactments  interposed,  and 
stady  of  anatomy  under  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall,  in    the  faculty  was  dissolved.    Dr.  Hosack  held  at 
the  study  of  the  practice  of  physic  with  George    different  times  several  public  trusts,  as  physician 
Pearson,  wii^  Curtis  and  Sir  James  Edward    to  the  alms  house,  the  New  York  hospital,  and 
Smith  on  botany,  with  Abemethy  and  Sir  James    the  Bloomingdale  asylum,  resident  phvsician  of 
Earle  on  surgery,  and  with  Schmeisser,  a  pupil    the  city  of  New  York,  &c.    He  was  long  asso- 
of  Werner,  on  mineralogy.  From  this  last  named    dated  with  the  prominent  public  characters  of 
teacher  he  obtained  a  cabinet  of  minerals  which    New  York,  and  was  among  tibe  original  pro- 
be brought  home  upon  his  return  to  his  native    jectors  of   tiie  New  York  historical  sodefy, 
land,  as  the  first  collection  of  that  nature  intro-    of  the  horticultural  society,  and  of  the  New 
duced  in  America;  and  to  this  cabinet  of  natural    York  literary  and  philosophical  society.    He 
science  he  had  added  a  collection  of  the  duplicate    early  supported  the  formation  of  the  Hbrary  of 
specimens  of  plants  from  the  herbarium  of  Lin-    the  New  York  hospital.    His  great  enterprise, 
nsBua,  procured  throu^  the  iustrumentali^  of    the  establishment  of  the  Elgin  botanic  garden, 
the  president  of  the  Linnsean  society  of  Lon-    gives  evidence  of  his  spirit  in  advancing  the 
don.    This  interesting  collection  of  dried  plants    taste  and  culture  of  natural  knowledse ;  but  the 
gathered  by  linncDUS  himself  now  constitutes    undertaking  &iled.    His  Hortm  ElffinanHij  a 
a  part  of  the  museum  of  the  lyceum  of  natural    scientific  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  plants 
history  of  New  York.    While  in  London  Dr.    indigenous  and  exotic  whidi  he  had  brought  to- 
Hosack  wrote  for  the  ^'Annals  of  Medicine"  a    gether,  is  suffident  to  give  him  a  high  position 
paper  on  the  communication  of  the  virus  of  small    as  a  botanist.    He  was  a  devoted  phyddan, 
pox  to  the  fcBtus  in  utero,  and  one  on  vision,  in    with  great  clinical  skill ;  in  seasons  of  pestilence 
which  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  theory  that    he  was  foremost  among  those  most  ready  to  pen* 
the  eye  adapts  itself  to  tiie  view  of  objects  at    etrate  into  the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemi- 
difiTerent  distances  by  means  of  its  external  mus-    cal  disorders,  and  suggest  the  best  means  of  re- 
des. This  was  printed  hi  the**  Transactions  of  the    HeC    He  was  enrolled  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
Royal  Society"  in  1794.  Young  about  that  time    society  of  London,  and  in  1817  of  the  Edin- 
luid  attributed  that  power  of  accommodation  to    burgh  royal  society.    He  proscribed  nolitics  as 
the  muscularity  of  tne  crystalline  lens,  and  this    being  without  the  bounds  of  a  medical  life ;  and 
vexed  question  gave  oriffin  to  several  other  papers    yet  such  was  his  devotion  to  works  of  public 
in  the  **  Transactions.''    He  returned  to  New    miportance  in  the  arts,  sdence,  and  humanify, 
York  in  1794.  In  1796  he  was  appoiuted  profes-    that  it  became  almost  a  proverb  that  the  great 
Bor  of  botany  in  Columbia  college,  and  soon  after    institutions  of  the  city  were  mainly  under  the 
published  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures..  In  1796    control  of  the  memorable  trio,  Clinton,  Ho- 
ne formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,    sack,  and  Hobart.    His  writings  are  chiefly 
which  lasted  until  1800,  when  Dr.  Bard  retired,    on  medical  subjects,  and  of  a  practical  ua- 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  William  P.  Smith  the  chaii^  ture.    He  wrote  most  abundantly  on  fevers,  and 
of  materia  medica  was  asdgned  to  Dr.  Hosack,    on  that  type  denominated  yellow  fever.    He 
who  held  it  with  that  of  botany  until  1807,  when    was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  foreign  origin 
he  accepted  the  department  of  materia  medica    of  the  disease,  ana  of  its  communicable  char- 
and  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  created  school    acter,  tub  modo.  His  paper  on  the  laws  of  conta- 
established  by  the  regents,  the  college  of  physi-    gion  and  of  contagious  disorders  obtained  a  wide 
dans  and  surgeons,  under  the  presidency  of    cdebrity.    In  1810,  in  coiyunction  with  his 
Nicholas  Romayne.    This  new  school  being  re-    pupil  John  W.  Francis,  afterward  his  assodate 
modelled  in  1811,  under  the  preddency  of  Dr.    in  business  for  many  years,  he  projected  a  new 
Bard,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  theory    medical  Journal,  entitied  the  "  American  Medical 
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and  Pbflosopliica]  Register^"  which  wba  con-  of  St  LoniB,  where  she  went  through  a  regnlar 

ttntied  4  yean.    Among  hu  other  works  maT  course  of  anatomical  instruction,  preparatorj 

be  mentioned :  ^*  A  Biographical  Memoir  of  to  attempting  sculpture.    In  the  summer  of 

Hugh  Williamson,  M.D.,  ULD."  (8yo.,  1820) ;  1861  she  returned  nome,  and  commenced  her 

'*  Essays  on  Various  Subjects  of  Medical  Science*'  first  original  work,  a  bust  of  "  Hesper,"  which, 

gyols.  8yo.,  1824-*80);  ^^  System  of  Practical  upon  its  completion  in  marble  in  the  succeeding 

osolo^"  (8yo.,  1829);  ^^  Memoirs  of  De  Witt  year,  attracted  much  attention  in  Boston,  and 

Ofintoir'  (4to.,  1829) ;  '*  Lectures  on  the  ThecoT  encouraged  her  father  to  place  her  under  a  com- 

and  Practice  of  Physio,''  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  petent  master  in  Rome.    Upon  arriving  in  that 

W.  Duoachet.  M.D.  (Svo.,  1888).  city  late  in  1852,  she  almost  immediately  gained 

H06 ANKA  (Heb.,  save,  we  pray),  in  Jewish  admittance  as  a  pupil  to  the  studio  of  Gibson 

antiquity,  a  form  of  acclamation  on  joyous  and  the  sculptor,  and  passed  her  first  winter  in 

triumphal  occasions.    At  the  fsast  of  taber-'  modelling  from  the  antique.     Her  busts  of 

nacles  it  was  customary  to  sing  Ps.  crviii.  25,  *^  Daphne"  and  "  Medusa"  were  the  first  fruits 

26,  which  begins  with  the  word  hosanniL  while  of  hter  attempts  at  original  design  in  Rome,  and 

the  people  carried  green  boughs  of  palm  and  were  followed  by  a  statue  of  *'  CEnone"  for  a 

myrtle.    From  this  circumstance  the  boughs  gentleman  in  St.  Louis.    For  the  public  library 

and  prayers  were  called  hosanna,  and  the  7th  of  the  same  city  she  also  executed  her  best 

day  of  the  feast  the  great  hosanna.    The  term  known  work,  the  reclining  figure  of  "  Beatrice 

was  employed  as  a  triumphal  salutation  to  Oenci,"  whicn  has  won  many  encomiums  from 

Christ  (Matt.  zzL  9),  on  his  public  entry  into  art  critics  in  Europe  and  America.     In  the 

Jerusalem.  summer  of  1855  she  modelled  a  charming  statue 

HOSEA,  the  first  of  the  minor  prophets,  of  '*  Puck,"  the  popularity  of  which  has  pre- 
supposed to  have  commenced  his  prophecy  cured  her  orders  ror  several  copies,  one  of  wnich 
about  Y80  B.  0.,  and  to  have  cfkercised  nis  office  is  for  the  prince  of  Wales  and  another  for  the 
at  intervals  for  about  60  years.  Most  of  his  duke  of  Hamilton.  Pecuniary  reverses  having 
prophecies  are  directed  against  the  children  of  overtaken  her  father,  she  determined  to  rely 
Israel,  rebuking  and  threatening  them  for  their  entirely  upon  her  art  for  a  support,  and  is  now 
sins,  and  exhorting  them  to  repentance.  His  permanentlyestablishedamonff  the  professional 
style  is  concise,  sententious,  and  abrupt ;  and  sculptors  of  Rome,  where,  with  the  exception 
his  prophecies  are  in  one  continued  series,  with-  of  a  siuffle  visit  to  America  in  1857,  she  has 
out  any  distinction  as  to  the  times  when  they  continued  to  reside.  Among  her  more  recent 
were  delivered  or  the  subjects  to  which  they  works  are  a  friU-length  reclining  figure  of  a 
relate.  young  girl  for  a  fbneral  monument  in  uie  church 

HOSinS,  STAinsLAS,  a  Polish  prelate,  bom  of  Sant'Andrea  deUa  Fratte  in  Rome,  a  foun- 

in  Graoow,  May  5,  1504,  died  in  Oaprarom,  near  tain  with  figures  illustrating  the  myth  of  Hy- 

Borne.  Aug.  5, 1579.    He  studied  law  at  Padua  las  and  the  water  nymphs,  and  a  ^^  WiU-o'-the- 

and  Bologna,  and  had  been  employed  in  im-  Wisp,"  designed  as  a  pendant  to  *^  Puck."    In 

portant  political  affairs  in  Pohmd  before  he  the  latter  part  of  1859  she  finished  a  statue  of 

received  holy  orders.    He  was  soon  raised  to  ^^Zenobia  in  Chains"  as  she  appeared  in  the 

the  episcopate,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian,  a  work  on 

opposition  to  Protestantism.  The  Catholic  fidtli  which  she  had   labored  enthusiasticaUy  for 

in  Poland  was  often  called  from  him  theHosian  nearly  two  years  previous,  and  the  execution 

fldth.    He  was  legato  of  the  pope  at  the  council  of  which  in  marble  so  seriously  impaired  her 

of  Trent;  in  1561  he  was  made  cardinal;  in  health  that  her  physicians  sent  her  to  Switz- 

1564  he  founded  the  first  college  of  the  Jesuits  erland  to  save  her  life.    It  is  of  colossal  size, 

in  Poland ;  and  he  was  afterward  invited  by  and  has  been  pronounced  by  far  the  best  of  her 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  Rome.    He  pubUshed  works. 

in  1551  a  confesnon  of  faith,  which  was  trans-  HOSMER,  William,  an  American  clergyman, 

lated  into  most  of  the  European  langnases,  and  bom  in  Brimfieid,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810.    He 

his  Opera  Omnia  (2  vols.)  appeared  at  Cologne  spent  some  time  in  the  Franklin   academy, 

in  1584.  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  but  his  education  was  ob- 

HOSMER,  Habbibt,  an  American  artist,  bom  tiuned  mostly  bv  private  study.  He  entered 
in  Watertown,  Mass.,  in  1881.  Being  of  a  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
naturally  delicate  constitution,  she  was  en-  in  1881,  and  became  a  member  of  ihe  Genesee 
conraged  bv  her  father,  a  phyncian,  to  pursue  conference.  He  filled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
a  course  or  physical  traimng  at  variance  with  tant  stedons  in  the  conference,  and  served  a 
tiie  usages  of  her  sex,  but  which  she  adopted  term  as  presiding  elder.  For  8  years  he  was 
with  enthusiasm.  At  a  comparatively  early  chosen  by  the  general  conference  editor  of  the 
age  she  was  an  adept  in  shooting,  swimming,  *^  Northern  Christian  Advocate,'^  published  at 
rowing,  riding,  skatmg,  and  other  out-of-door  Auburn,  N.  T.,  of  which  paper  he  had  been 
sports,  and  b^^  also  to  give  much  attention  corresponding  editor  for  several  years  previous. 
to  modelling  figures  in  day.  Having  eomplet-  He  is  at  present  editor  of  the  ^  Northern  Inde- 
ed her  school  education,  she  studied  anatomy  pendent.*^*  He  is  the  author  of  ^*  Self-Educa- 
fbr  some  months  with  her  &ther,  and  in  the  tion^  or  the  Philosophy  of  Mental  Improve- 
aotomn  of  1850  repaired  to  the  medical  college  ment^"    ^'Principles  of  Female   Education.'* 
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^The  Higlier  Law,"  and  ''Christiaii  BoieA-  limd;  th^  iocreaaed  in  Bmaber  and  wealth 

oenoe,''  beside  nnmerona  articles  in  quarterly  daring  the  pro^^ress  of  the  erasades.    The  hoa- 

reyiews  and  other  periodicals.  Thepi^>er  which  pitals  in  PaleBtane  then  afforded  better  aocom- 

he  edits  is  the  advocate  of  changes  in  the  Meth-  modation  than  any  other  institntioDS  of  the  kind, 

odist  Episcopal  chnrch,  bat  particularly  that  and  many  persons,  on  retoming  to  their  own 

which  relates  to  davery,  urging  the  adoption  of  countries,  took  them  as  models  for  similar  e»- 

a  role  of  discipline  which  will  prohibit  slave-  tablishmentsi     In  the  ho^itals  at  Jerusalem 

holding  by  the  members  of  that  church.  the  knights  and  brothers  officiated  as  phyn- 

H0SM£R,WiLLL&KHBxnBTCi7TLBB,anAmep-  cians,  although  their  medical  knowledge  waa 

lean  poet,  born  in  Avon,  N.  Y^  Ifay  5, 1814.  limited.    Hospitals  intended  for  the  sick  alone 

He  studied  first  at  Temple  Hill  academy,  Gene-  do  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  establish- 

seo.  and  subsequentiy  at  Genesee  college.    He  ed  before  the  11th  century,  although  a  few 

haa  at  this  period  acquired  such  a  reputation  may  probably  have  existed  at  an  earlier  period, 

by  his  poems  as  to  have  the  degree  of  M.A.  con-  Lanfhmc,  arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  caused  a 

ferred  upon  him  by  both  Ham&ton  college  and  hospital  to  be  built  thwe  in  1070,  with  separate 

the  university  of  Vermont  before  he  received  departments  for  men  and  women.    Since  that 

it  from  his  own  akna  mater.    He  afterward  time  hospitals  have  been  established  in  all  dvil- 

Btudied  law,  and  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  John  ized  countries,  and  they  are  now  to  be  found  in 

TouDg  as  master  in  chancery.    In  1886  he  almost  every  town,  while  large  cities  contain  a 

travelled  extensively  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  number  of  wem.    There  are  general  hon>ital0 

studied  the  Indians  who  were  then  almost  the  for  all  kinds  of  invalids  excepting  those  infected 

sole  inhabitants  of  the  territory;  and  during  with  contagious  diseases,  and.  special  hoepitak 

188&-^9  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  for  the  accommodation  of  patients  laboring 

peculiarities  of  the  southern  abcHrigines  while  under  diseases  of  a  suffidentiy  frequent  occur- 

visiting  for  his  health  the  everglades  of  Florida,  renee  to  authoriae  the  establishment  of  a  spe- 

In  1864  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  cial  institution  for  their  treatment.    One  of 

where  he  has  held  for  some  time  an  office  in  the  the  earliest  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  waa 

customhouse.    His  principal  works  are:  ''The  founded  in  Oonstantinople  by  Alexias  Ocxn- 

Fall  of  Tecumseh"  (New  York,  1880) ;  ''  Yo-  nenus  in  the  11th  century.   The  most  cdebrat- 

nondio,  or  the  Warriors  of  the  Qeneeeer  (1846) ;  ed  hospitals  for  invalid  soldiers  at  the  present 

"TheMontbs,''  ''Bird  Notes,''  "Legends  of  tbe  day  are  the  hotel  dn  imwilidm  in  Paris  and 

Senecas,"  and  "Indian  Traditions  and  Songs"  Chelsea  hospital  in  England.    Field  hospitals 

(I860).   A  complete  collection  of  his  "  Poetical  or  flying  hospitals  were  known  as  early  as  the 

Works"  appeared  in  1868.  6th  centnrv,  and  perhaps  at  a  much  earlier 

HOBPITAL,  a  public  institution  for  the  re-  period.  (See  Ambulanos.)  The  exertions  of 
lief  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  The  ancients  took  the  cleigy  and  many  benevolent  women  have 
littie  public  care  of  these  classes  of  persons,  had  a  great  influence  in  the  promotion  of  these 
The  hoepitaUa  of  tbe  Romans  were  intended,  institutions. — ^Hoepice  is  the  name  given  to  the 
not  for  mvalids,  but  solely  for  the  accommoda-  places  of  refoge  for  travellers  in  ue  passes  of 
tion  of  guests.  More  attention  waa  bestowed  Mt.  St.  Bemara,  St.  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  and 
upon  the  infirm  by  tbe  early  Christians,  although  other  great  mountains, 
the  hospitals  founded  under  their  auspices  were  HOT  SPBING,  a  central  co.  of  Ark.,  drained 
not,  like  most  of  the  modern  institutions,  ex-  by  Sabine  and  Washita  rivers;  area,  1,020  sq. 
eluslvely  places  of  refuge  for  the  sick,  but  for  m. ;  pop.  in  1864,  8,664^  of  whom  428  were 
aU  kinds  of  persons  in  distress.  A  famous  in-  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly  or  mountainous  sur£EU)e. 
stitution  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  Osesarea  in  Excellent  oil  stone  is  found  in  the  counl^y,  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century.  The  nesft  is  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
notable  hospital  was  that  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  magnetic  iron  ore  is  so  abundant  in  a  cer- 
built  athis  own  expense  in  Oonstantinople.  One  tain  locality  that  the  land,  it  is  said,  cannot  be 
of  the  finest  hospitals  of  Rome  was  founded  by  surveyed  with  a  compass.  Hot  and  mineral 
Fabiola,  a  Roman  lady,  the  firiend  of  St.  Jerome,  springs  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  the  most 
The  pilgrimage  to  holy  pkces  led  to  the  estab-  noted  of  which  are  at  Hot  Springs,  the  ci^yitiil, 
lishment  of  many  places  of  refoge  or  hospitals  6  m.  from  the  Washita  river.  There  are  86 
for  travellers.  St.  Jerome  built  such  a  hospital  here,  the  temperature  of  which  varies  from  186* 
at  Bethlehem,  and  his  friend  Paula  several  on  the  to  160^.  The  soil  of  tbe  county  is  very  fertile 
road  to  that  village.  The  Scots  and  Irish  found-  in  the  river  bottoms.  Tbe  productions  in  1864 
ed  several  in  France  for  the  benefit  of  their  were  178,488  buahels  of  Indian  com,  6,197  of 
countrymen  who  might  pass  through  that  conn-  wheat,  and  16,801  of  oats.  There  were  8  saw 
try  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  Many  were  mills,  1  grist  milL  and  809  pupils  attending  pub- 
built  in  mountainous,  desolate,  or  dangerous  lie  and  private  scuools. 
localities,  where  travellers  stood  most  in  need  HOTBED,  in  gardening,  a  bed  of  earth  so 
of  them.  The  MUH  IHeu  in  Paris  ia  said  to  prepared  as  to  bring  forwud  at  early  periods  of 
have  been  founded  in  the  7th  oehtury.  In  the  the  year  various  nnds  of  plants  by  means  of 
9th  century  there  were  24  hospitals  in  Rome  artificial  heat.  The  £eQ1  of  temperature  in  au- 
alone.  In  the  11th  century  brotherhoods  for  the  tumn  is  met  by  the  readiness  of  plants  to  fall 
relief  of  flick  pilgrims  were  formed  in  the  Holy  into  reposoi  and  in  those  used  to  olimatioohanges 
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no  teriooB  effect  oan  be  produced.    8adi,  how-  way  that  tfaevcan  eaaOy  move  or  dide  from  top 

ever,  aa  are  not  aodimated  cease  to  grow  dor-  to  bottom.    The  bed  that  is  to  be  covered  by 

ing  any  fall  in  the  nsaal  temperatnre,  and  com-  each  frames  most  be  composed  of  good  horse- 

menoe  again  on  its  rise.    Unlike  animsls^  plants  stable  dang,  selecting  that  which  is  fresh,  moist, 

have  very  Utile  power  to  generate  heat,  and  are  and  foil  of  heat    Aifter  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

therefore  depenaenton  the  media  which  snrronnd  sach  is  procored,  it  shonld  be  forked  into  a 

them  for  whatever  degree  of  warmth  they  re-  heap,  so  as  to  mix  it  well,  and  allowed  to  re- 

qnire.    The  earth  may  be  heated  many  degrees  main  8  or  10  days  to  ferment  equally ;  a  neces- 

more  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  yet  prove  sary  precaution  lest  the  bed  become  too  hot  and 

in  no  way  injurious  to  vegetation.    The  unusual  thereby  destroy  the  germinating  seeds.    At  the 

vigor  of  plants  growing  near  hot  springs,  and  in  end  of  this  period,  the  dung  should  be  shaken 

places  artificially  heatM  by  subterranean  fires,  is  and  mixed,  and  formed  into  a  bed  4  feet  thick, 

also  worf^  of  attention.  Aspeciesof  moss,  the  beating  it  down  firmly  with  the  hBiok  of  the 

only  living  thing  found  within  4^000  feet  of  the  fork.    It  is  calculated  that  this  thickness  will 

terminal  crater  of  Hauna  Loa,  was  noticed  by  be  diminished  by  settling  at  least  8  inches  in  a 

Wi^es ;  its  existence  there  being  due  to  the  fortnight,  when  the  frame  and  sashes  are  to  be 

steam  which  escaped,  and  which  supplied  it  put  on  and  kept  closed  until  the  heat  comes  up, 

with  warmth  and  moisture.    This  heated  condi-  when  the  glass  is  to  be  raised  behind  to  allow 

tion  of  the  soil,  thus  natural  to  seasons  and  to  the  steam  to  pass  away.  This  accomplished,  the 

rc^oDs  of  the  globe,  would  sugsest  what  is  call-  manure  is  to  be  covered  with  soil,  which  has 

ed  bottom  heat  in  gardening.    Many  seeds,  espe-  been  previously  prepared  in  the  form  of  compost^ 

dally  those  of  tropical  plwts,  will  not  germi-  of  equal  parts  of  light,  rich  garden  earth,  the 

nate  unless  in  more  than  ordinary  temperatures  mellow  smface  loam  of  old  pasture  ground,  and 

of  the  earth,  and  to  excite  them  some  kind  of  a  portion  of  very  rotten  or  old  horse  dung.  This, 

stimulus  is  requisite.  It  isnot  an  unusual  practice  having  been  wdl  incorporated  and  exposed  to 

in  America  to  sow  such  seeds  in  midsummer  in  the  weather  for  several  months  before,  is  to  be 

the  open  ground,  which  becomes  so  heated  by  spread  to  the  thickness  of  about  6  inches  in  a 

the  rays  of  the  sun  as  to  retain  mudi  of  tihe  level  manner,  when  the  hotbed  is  ready  for  use. 

warmlh  during  the  entire  night.    The  hotbed,  The  seeds  of  most  vegetables  are  sown  in  drills 

then,  is  a  provision  by  which  a  constant  and  gen-  upon  this  compost,  those  of  melons  and  cucum- 

tle  warmth  is  maintained;  and  the  external  struc*  bers  in  small  pots  which  are  plunged  into  the 

ture,  which  preserves  this  warmth,  is  called  the  soiL    After  the  seeds  are  sown  and  the  sashes 

fhEime.   Many  tropical  plants  will  neither  flower  are  closed,  the  heat  of  the  bed  raises  mudi 

nor  grow  unless  tney  are  surrounded  by  an  ele-  steam  from  the  moisture  beneath ;  this  should 

vated  atmosphere,  and  are  planted  in  sudi  hei^»d  be  suffered  to  escape  by  raising  the  comer  of 

soU  as  they  are  accustomed  to ;  and  the  same  the  upper  end  of  the  sashes.    An  hour  before 

holds  true  with  many  aquatic  plants.    Meyen  sunset  the  sashes  diould  be  shut  and  covered 

found  l^e  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  rice  with  matting  or  with  some  suitable  protecting 

fields  where  the  red  nelumbium  flourishes  to  be  substance ;  and  this  is  to  be  taken  off  regularly  an 

118^  Hence  the  hotliouse  or  stove  is  erected  for  hour  or  so  after  sunrise.    Great  caution  is  requi- 

their  special  accommodation,  and  by  a  system  of  site,  in  a  climate  like  that  of  the  northern  United 

hot-water  pipes  or  some  similar  contrivance  the  States,  in  order  to  keep  up  proper  warmth  and  to 

required  heat  is  procured.    The  hotbed  differs  exclude  anv  frost.    After  the  seeds  have  vege- 

from'  the  stove,  however,  in  having  the  space  tated  and  the  voung  plants  have  come  up,  the 

between  the  sauBh  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  sashes  should  be  raised  a  little  in  the  day  time, 

very  shallow,  and  in  having  its  heat  maintained  so  as  to  admit  fresh  air ;  and  if  the  surfiioe  of 

by  fermentation.    The  work  of  the  gardener  in  the  bed  appears  to  be  dry,  it  should  be  moder- 

the  early  spnng  months  is  directed  to  the  hot-  ately  moistened  with  warm  water  of  about  the 

beds  oc^fhunes,  and  in  these  he  forces  sudi  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  enclosed  air  of 

vegetables  as  he  wishes  to  have  prematurely  fit  the  frame.    After  a  while  the  heat  will  sen^bly 

for  the  tabfei    The  art  of  firaming  or  manage-  diminish,  when  it  is  customary  to  line  the  exte- 

ment  of  the  hotbed  depends  much  upon  we  nor  of  the  bed  with  fresh  dung  and  cover  these 

accuracy  and  care  taken  in  its  construction,  linings  with  littsr. 

The   ground  where  it   is   to   stand    should  HOTTEirrOTS,  a  people  of  South  Africa, 

be  defended   from  cold  and  cutting  winds,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 

and  endosed  by  a  tight  and  well-built  fence,  occupied  by  the  British  colony  of  the  Gape  of 

or  by  live  hedges.    The  firame  oan  be  made  GooaHope.    The  name  Hottentot  is  of  Dutdi 

of  any  suitable  material,  but  should  be  so  con-  frtbrication,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 

structed  as  to  give  the  top  surface  a  proper  totiie'people  by  the  nrst  Dutch  explorers  of  the 

slope  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  a  dedivity  to  carry  Gape  from  the  frequent  occurrence  in  the  native 

off  the  wet  when  covered  with  the  sashes  or  language  of  clicking   sounds  resembling  the 

lights.    It  is  essential  tiiat  thev  be  made  as  words '^  hot"  and  "tot,^^  or,  as  the  Dutch  would 

tight  as  possible,  so  that  none  of  the  warm  air  say,  hot  en  tot*  The  people  call  themselves  Qui- 

fr^m  within  or  cold  air  fhnn  without  shfldl  pen-  ^[ttae.    Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  their 

etrate  through  cracks.    On  this  declivity  or  origin.    Theyare  unlike  all  other  African  races, 

dope  the  sa^es  should  be  laid,  and  in  such  a  and  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Ghinese  or 
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to  the  Ifongols  than  to  the  negroes,  having  given,  as  is  evident  by  their  varjing  from  10,000 
broad  forebead&  high  eheek  bones,  oblique  to  80,000.^'  Dr.  Prichard  in  his  *^  Natural 
eyes,  thin  beards,  and  a  yellovr  oomplexion.  History  of  Man''  says:  ^^ Although  the  wild 
Their  hair  is  harsh  and  wiry,  and  grows  in  dis-  tribes  of  the  Hottentot  race  display  ferocity  and 
tinct  tnfts  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea.  They  all  the  other  vices  of  savage  life,  yet  we  have 
are  erect  and  well  proportioned,  and  some  ox  abundant  proof  that  these  people  are  not  insus- 
the  women  when  voung  are  beautifully  formed^  ceptible  of  the  blessing  of  civilization  and 
though  alter  child-bearing  they  become  hide-  Christianity.  No  unctQtivated  people  appear  to 
ously  ugly.  The  hands,  the  feet,  and  the  joints  have  received  the  instruotionB  of  the  Moravian 
of  both  sexes  are  remarkably  small.  Their  missionaries  more  readily  than  the  Hottentots, 
native  dress  consists  of  a  strip  of  the  skin  of  or  to  have  been  more  Mly  reclaimed  and  Ghris- 
8ome  animal  tied  round  the  waist,  from  which  tianized.''  Latrobe,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
before  and  behind  depends  a  sort  of  apron  reach-  Moravian  missionaries  in  South  Africa,  who  long 
ing  to  the  middle  of  the  th^h.  In  cold  weather  resided  there,  says :  "  Whoever  charges  the  Hot- 
they  wrap  themselves  in  cloaks  made  of  sheep  tentots  with  being  inferior  to  other  people  of  the 
skins,  and  in  hot  weather  they  protect  their  same  class  as  to  education  and  the  means  of  im- 
bodies  from  the  sun  and  from  insects  bv  a  liberd  provement,  knows  nothing  about  them.  They 
coating  of  grease.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Cape  are,  in  general,  more  sensible  and  possess  better 
Oolony  they  are  now  tolerably  civilized,  and  judgments  than  most  Europeans  equally  desti- 
wear  European  clothing.  They  are  a  lively,  tutoof  the  means  of  instruction.''  The  Hotten* 
good-natured,  mild,  and  timid  people,  and  mani-  tot  race  is  found  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
rest  considerable  intellectual  powers.  In  their  Gape  Oolony,  and  is  supposed  to  extend  irregu* 
wild  state  they  show  great  patience  of  hunger  larly  to  a  great  distance  in  the  interior.  It  was 
and  thirst,  being  often  reduoiBd  to  severe  straits  first  made  known  to  Europeans  in  1609,  when  a 
for  subsistence,  and  obliged  to  live  upon  roots,  Portuguese  viceroy  returning  from  India  landed 
insects,  and  the  pith  of  the  palm  tree.  When  at  the  cape,  and  getting  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
freely  supplied  with  animal  food,  they  are  glut-  natives  was  killed  wiUi  70  of  his  men.  The 
tonous  to  excess.  Their  native  weapons  are  the  Duteh  made  a  settiement  at  Gape  Town  in  1660, 
auaffai  or  javelin  and  the  bow  with  poisoned  ar-  and  reduced  the  Hottentots  to  slavery.  They 
rows.  Their  only  native  arts  were  the  manufiuv  were  emancipated  by  Great  Britain  in  1888. 
ture  of  coarse  earthenware,  of  their  skin  doaks,  HOTTENTOTS'  BBEAD,  the  popular  name 
of  their  weapons,  and  of  a  rude  guitar  with  8  of  the  testudinaria  elsphantipe$  (H6rit.),  an  en- 
strings,  and  a  flute  made  of  bark.  Their  dwell-  dogenous  plant  of  the  family  dioscoredeem^  and 
ings  were  low,  circular  huts,  made  of  rods  stuck  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  presents  a  very 
in  the  ground  and  covered  with  mats.  These  odd  appearance,  a  delicate  vine-like  stem,  wd^ 
were  arranged  in  acirde  to  form  a  Ivoal  or  vil-  fhmiahed  with  rounded  leaves  an  inch  in  di- 
lage.  Theyhad  herds  of  cattie  and  flocks  of  sheep,  ameter  arising  from  the  top  and  between  the 
and  showed  considerable  skill  in  the  manage-  interstices  of  a  large  rough  mass,  divided  into 
ment  of  oxen.  By  the  colonisto  they  are  now  many-sided,  deeply  separated  scales  or  plates, 
much  employed  asherdsmen  and  drivers.  Their  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  large  tor- 
language  is  peculiar,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  toise  Twhence  thesdentific  name) ;  this  is  what 
stronffdicking  sound  which  is  made  by  suddenly  botanists  call  a  rhieoma  or  root  stock,  and  is 
withdrawing  the  tongue  from  the  teeth  or  pal-  partiy  above  and  partly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ate;  it  has  been  compared  to  the  noise  made  ground;  the  plates  are  only  the  dried  rind  or 
by  a  hen  when  she  haa  laid  an  egg.  Many  of  exterior  surface,  cracked  and  pushed  outward 
the  words  are  exact  imitations  or  the  cries  of  by  the  interior  growth ;  the  roots  proper  grow 
animals,  as,  for  instance^  bratdb  is  theh*  word  for  firom  the  lower  surface  of  the  central  mass, 
firog,  mnao  for  ox,  and  mean  for  cat.  Gapt  which  in  the  planto  usually  seen  is  about  li 
Wilkes  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedition,  wno  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  a  foot  above 
visited  Gape  Town  in  1842,  says  of  the  Hotten-  the  earth.  The  interior  is  soft,  abounding  in 
tots:  *' Those  that  we  saw  were  remarkable  for  fhrinaceous  matter,  like  the  yams,  to  which 
very  high  and  prominent  cheek  bones  and  a  sharp  family  it  befongs ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  or  ^, 
chin ;  tney  are  not  much  indined  to  steady  em-  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    For  the  singularity  . . 

I>loyment;  the  tending  of  cattie,  and  the  indo-  of  its  appearance  and  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  . 
ent  and  wandering  tife  in  which  they  pass  their  and  flowers,  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  green-   i 
time,  suit  their  disposition.    They  at  times  hire  houses.    For  a  further  account  of  it,  see  ^*  Bur^  l    . 
tiiemsdves  out  to  the  farmers,  receiving  cattie  as  diell's  Travds  in  South  Africa,"  vol.  ii.                  "* 
wases.    In  the  colony  they  do  not  bear  a  very  HOTTINGER  or  HorrraeuxB,  Johahv  Hkdt- 
high  character  for  honesty  and  fihithfUness.  bioh,  a  Swiss  pnilologist  and  biblical  sdiolar. 
They  are  expert  drivers  of  wagons,  but  are  bcnn  in  Znrioh,  March  10, 1620,  drowned  June 
otherwise  cardess  and  inattentive.    They  are  6,  1667.    He  studied  atGroningen,  and  after- 
deemed  an  improvident  race,  though  there  are  ward  at  L^den,  where  he  became  teacher  of  the 
some  instances  of  their  showing  great  attach-  duldrenof  the  orientdist  Golius.    In  1668  he 
ment  to  individuals  who  have  treated  them  wdL  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
Their  numbers  are  now  variously  stated;  but  scriptard  theology  at  Znrioh.    In' 1666  he  was 
littie  dependence  la  to  be  placed  on  the  aooounts  permitted,  at  the  request  of  the  dector  pdatine, 
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taaooentthepmfeMon^ofeartemlaiiffug^  Jidf  8,l$4B,be0MD0dih6fl«riegof«diiliitioiia 
and  bibuoal  oriticiBm  at  Heidelbei]g.  On  his  re-  in  JoggliDgwhioh  booame  bo  fiumms  tbron^ont 
tnm  to  Zftrioh  in  1661  lie  was  made  reotor  of  tbe  Enrope.  Uia  meobanidal  and  aoientifio  al^tiesi 
nniyersity.  His  increasing  reputation  led  to  an  aided  by  stndy,  enabled  him  to  invent  new  feats, 
invitation  from  the  nniversity  of  Leyden  in  Mid  these  he  performed  in  a  simple  and  novel 
1667,  which  be  was  ready  to  accept,  when,  while  manner,  avwding  the  mountebank  style  of  his 
crosidng  the  river  Limmath  in  the  vicinity  of  predecessors.  In  18i8,  the  revolution  having 
ZOrich,  he  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  the  ezhibiticms  of 
boat,  with  several  of  his  children.  Among  his  l^aris,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  perform* 
works  are :  Thesaurus  PhUologieus^  ssu  Olaoii  ed  before  the  queen  and  in  many  <tf  the  thea- 
Scrwturmj  a  sort  of  introduction  to  scriptural  tree  with  great  succesei  He  extended  his  exfai- 
stames  (Ztlricb,  1644),  and  Etymologicum  Ori-  bitions  to  other  countries  before  returning  to 
mUaU^  m^  Lmeon  MarmofUovm  Eeptaglotton  Paris.  Here,  in  1865  at  the  great  Paris  ezhi- 
(Fr^nkfort,  1661). — ^The  most  eminent  of  his  bition,  he  gained  the  gold  medal  for  his  sdentific 
sons  was  Jotulnn  Jakob,  bom  Dec.  1,  1669,  application  of  electricity  to  docks,  and  shortly 
died  Deo.  18, 1786,  tbe  anthor  of  Meketitchs  alter  relinquished  his  exhibition  to  his  brother- 
Mrehenffesehichte  (ZOrich,  170a-'29).  One  of  in-law  Hamilton,  retiring  with  a  fortune  to 
the  letter's  great-grandchildren,  of  the  same  Blois,  In  1867  the  Frendi  government,  finding 
name  (bom  1750,  died  1819),  was  favorably  that  the  Arabs  in  Algeria  were  frequently  stir- 
known  as  an  ecQtor  of  sevenu  classical  works,  red  up  to  rebellion  by  the  pretended  minuues  of 
and  as  a  writer  of  taste  and  ability. — ^Another  their  marabouts  or  priests,  invited  Houdin  to 
member  of  the  same  fannly,  Johahk  Kohbad  viut  that  colony,  and  if  possible  excel  the  ma- 
TON,  bora  in  ZOrich  in  1764^  died  near  Paris,  gidans  in  their  own  tricks.  He  completely  suc- 
8ept  11, 1841,  was  the  founder  of  the  banking  oeeded,  passing  throuffh  several  very  singular 
eetablishment  of  Hottinger  at  Paris  and  Am-  adventures  while  so  doing.  In  1867  he  pub- 
sterdam.  During  the  revolution  he  fled  itom,  lished  Bobert  MoudAn^  m  vis,  ses  omerst,  mm 
Paris  to  America.  Under  the  consulate  he  re-  tlMtr§i  and  in  1860  hk  Cht{fideMe»^  a  most  en* 
turned  to  France,  and  founded  his  banking  es-  tertaining  and  curious  work,  an  English  trans* 
tablishment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  lation  of  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Shelton 
of  tbe  department  of  the  Seine,  president  of  the  Mackenzie  (Philadelphia,  1869). 
bank  of  France,  colonel  of  the  national  guard,  HOUDON,  Jiak  Ajitoibx,  a  French  sculp- 
and  stood  at  tiie  head  of  the  Reformed  diurch  tor,  bora  in  Versailles,  March  20, 1741,  died  in 
in  France. — ^The  most  noteworUiy  living  mem-  Paris,  July  16,  1828.  Having  gained  the  first 
ber  of  the  Hottinger  family  is  Johahk  Jazob,  prize  for  sculpture  in  the  royal  acaden^  at  Paris, 
bora  May  18, 1788,  in  Zurich,  where  he  offid-  ne  visited  Italy  at  a  time  when  the  excavation 
ates  as  a  professor  of  history,  and  as  a  member  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu]aneum,  and  the  writings 
of  the  board  of  education  and  of  the  govern-  of  Win<«dmanQ,  had  given  a  new  impulse  to 
ment  and  town  council.  He  is  the  author  of  a  art  He  passed  10  vears  in  Bome  in  the  study 
Oachichts  der  Sehwek&risehen  Kirehentrm^  of  the  antique,  and  finished,  among  other  workiL 
nttng  (Zarich,  1825-^7),  a  continuation  of  Johan-  the  noble  statue  of  8t  Brano  in  the  churdi  ot 
nes  von  MlUler^s  history  of  Switzerland.  8.  Maria  degli  Angdi,  of  whidi  Olement  XIV. 
HOUDIN,  BoBEBT,  a  French  conjurer,  bom  is  recorded  to  have  said:  "It  would  speak,  if 
in  Blois,  Dec.  6,  1806.  His  fsuher,  a  watch-  the  rule  of  his  order  did  not  prescribe  silence." 
maker,  gave  him  a  good  education  at  the  col-  Beturaing  to  Paris^  he  executed  during  the  next 
lege  of  Origans,  and  at  18  years  of  age  placed  16  years  admirable  busts  of  Bousseau,  Diderot, 
him  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Having  had  from  boy-  D'Alerobert,  Franklin,  Turgot  lOrabean,  Olud^ 
hood  an  extraordinary  taste  for  mechanics  and  and  many  other  distinguidbed  men;  statues  of 
ingenious  amusements^  he  nedected  his  studies,  Voltaire  and  Tourville ;  the  cdebrated  "Diana** 
BO  that  his  fiU;her,  understanaing  that  he  could  for  the  empress  of  Bussia;  the  FriUusSy  and 
only  make  an  indifferent  lawyer,  consented  that  other  works,  which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
he  should  lean  watchmaking.  While  engaged  of  French  sculptors,  and  procured  his  admiadon 
in  this  occupation,  the  penual  of  some  works  to  the  academy.  In  1786  he  aooompanied 
on  natursl  magic  and  a  friendship  formed  with  Franklin  to  the  United  States,  to  prepare  the 
a  travelling  conjurer  inspired  him  with  an  in-  modd  for  the  statue  of  Wadiington  oraered  by 
dination  for  juggling.  Having  married,  he  went  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  passed  two  weeks  at 
to  Paris  and  engaged  in  his  trade,  but  soon  be-  Washington's  residence  at  Mt.  Veraon  fot  that 
came  absorbed  in  mechanical  wonders.  He  em-  purpose.  The  statue,  bearing  the  sculptor's 
ployed  himself  for  a  year  in  reconstracting  an  legend,  Ihit  par  Bimdan^  ^4avm  JPrcmfOM^ 
exceedingly  complicated  machine,  and  so  over-  1788,  and  which  now  stands  in  the  hall  of  the 
strained  his  mind  as  to  lose  all  mentd  power  for  6  capitol  of  Virginia  at  Bichmond,  is  dad  in  the 
years.  After  recovering  he  devoted  himself  for  uniform  of  an  American  revdutionary  officer, 
sometime,  with  greatsucoess,  to  making  median*  and,  according  to  tbe  testimony  of  Lsfiaiyette 
led  toys  and  automata,  two  of  which  attracted  and  other  persond  friends  of  Washington,  is  in 
much  attention.  At  the  Paris  exhibition  of  many  respects  the  best  representation  of  him 
1644  he  obtained  a  medd  for  the  inoendty  dis-  ever  made.  Among  his  later  works  were  busts 
played  in  severd  curious  figures  of  thw  kind.  On  of  Ki^eon  and  Josephine  and  other  odebrities 
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of  the  llftt  empiie,  and  the  oelebnted  steftoe  oentoriee,  is  now  rare,  and  this  ibrm  of  hoand 

of  Cioero  in  the  palace  of  the  Lnxemboorg.  has  become  nearljr  if  not  entirely  extinct    The 

HOUGHTON,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  the  upper  pen-  fox  honnd  of  tiie  present  day  is  a  perfect  model 

insola  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Snpe-  of  a  hunting  dog,  and  is  a  carefoUy  bred  cross 

rior,  indented  by  Keweenaw  bay,  and  drained  between  the  Uoodhoond  and  the  greyhound, 

by  Stargeon  riyer ;  area,  1,920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  probably  with  the  intermixture  of  the  southern 

1860,  Y08.    It  consists  mdnly  of  a  peninsnla  English  and  perhaps  other  hounds ;  exactly  how 

called  Keweenaw  point,  prmecting  into  the  lake,  it  has  attained  its  present  character  it  is  impos- 

The  surface  is  uneven  and  roclqr.    Copper  is  stble  to  determine.    Itislowerattheshoulden 

found  nearly  in  a  pure  state,  and  seyerai  mines  and  more  slenderly  built  than  the  sta^  hound, 

haye  been  opened.    Silver  and  iron  abound.  with  shorter  hair,  and  the  color  is  white,  with 

HOUND  (canii  9agax\  the  name  of  seyerai  larger  clouds  of  black  and  tan,  one  on  dioh  side 
varieties  of  large  and  poweiful  dogs  hunting  by  of  uie  head,  covering  the  ears,  another  on  each 
scent,  and  trained  to  pursue  the  stag,  the  fox,  flank,  and  a  thurd  at  the  root  of  the  taiL  Its 
the  hare^  and  otlier  animals,  and  even  man.  speed  is  such  that  none  but  a  thorough-bred 
The  progenitors  of  the  hound  races  were  prob-  hunter  can  keep  up  with  it,  and  its  endurance  so 
ably,  according  to  Hamilton  Smith,  the  Jun-  greatthat  apack  nas  beenknowntomn  for  10 
gle  koola  (lydisetu  tigriiy  H.  Smith)  and  the  hours,  tiring  out  8  changes  of  horses,  and  se» 
buansu  (eanis  prifnaotu,  Hodg.),  both  of  the  verely  testing  the  strength  of  the  sportsmen, 
warmer  parts  of  Asia.  (See  Doo.)  These  were  Breeders  differ  as  to  the  best  size  for  fox  hounds^ 
domesticated  after  die  more  wolf-like  varie-  but  from  22  to  24  inches  high  at  the  shoulder 
ties,  and  display  in  dl  the  breeds  a  tendency  is  generally  considered  the  most  advantageous, 
to  the  three  colors  of  white,  black,  and  tan,  The  best  food  isthoughtto  be  oatmeal  and  well 
charaeteriang  them  in  their  wild  state.  The  boiled  horse  flesh,  attention  b^ng  paid  to  their 
cranium  has  a  larger  cerebral  cavity  than  in  constitution,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  amount 
less  sagacious  dog^  with  a  more  convex  fore-  of  work  to  be  done. .  The  ciy  of  a  pack  of 
head,  wider  space  between  the  eyes  for  the  or*  hounds,  once  so  cheering  and  melodious,  has 
gan  of  sm^  and  broader  jaws ;  most  varieties  lost  much  of  its  romantic  interest  from  the 
have  also  a  wide  nose,  full  and  prominent  ey^  change  man  has  efi!(9Cted  in  the  character  of 
IflDTffe  hanging  ears,  a  raised  ana  troncated  tail^  these  animals ;  the  other  good  points  of  a  hound, 
and  often  a  spurious  toe  on  the  hind  feet.  There  such  as  pureness  of  stock,  beauty  of  form,  Bpeed^ 
are  two  races,  the  one  with  short  hair,  the  endurance,  and  aontenees  of  smell,  are  more 
hounds  proper,  and  the  other  with  long  hair,  highly  prized  in  a  pack  than  harmonious  voices, 
like  the  setter  and  spaniel,  and  used  as  gun  and  The  average  value  of  an  established  pack  of 
water  dogs ;  the  pointer  seems  to  occupy  an  in-  fox  hounds  may  be  set  down  at  about  £1,000, 
termediate  place  .between  them.  The  faculties  though  some  have  been  sold  for  more  than 
which  make  the  hounds  so  usefbl  in  hunting  twice  that  sum ;  single  hounds  are  often  sold  as 
must  have  existed  in  the  original  species,  and  high  as  100  guineas.  (See  Bkaolb,  BuK>DH0i7in>, 
have  been  cultivated  in  regaid  to  special  game  Boo,  Grkthoubd,  and  Hakbixb.) 
accordiuff  to  the  fancy  of  man ;  the  blood,  stag,  HOUR  (Gr.  mpa ;  Lat  hora)^  a  measure  of 
and  fox  nounds  have  no  intuitive  tendency  to  lime  tqnsl  to  A-  of  a  mean  solar  day,  or  this 
pursue  respectively  man,  the  deer,  and  the  fox,  proportion  of  tne  period  between  sunrise  and 
and  these  only,  but  have  been  trained  with  sunrise  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus  ap* 
great  care  to  hunt  a  single  game.  The  most  plied,  it  be^raes  a  definite  measure;  but  as  em- 
ancient  form  of  hound  figured  upon  the  Egyp-  ployed  by  the  ancients  to  designate  ^  of  the 
taan  monuments  resembles  much  the  blood-  natural  dav,  it  was  an  indefinite  period,  varying 
hound,  which  was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  with  the  times  of  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  olihctory  acute-  times  which  contlnnally  changed  with  the  sea- 
ness.  The  bloodhound,  once  employed  to  trace  son,  and  between  increasiuff  extremes  as  the 
felons,  enemies,  and  fugitives,  or  to  brinff  tiie  observations  were  made  in  higher  and  higher 
huntsman  totheretreatofawounded  animal,  has  latitudes.  Even  in  the  latitude  of  Rome  the 
been  fully  described  under  that  title ;  it  is  now  length  of  the  hour  on  June  25  was  about  -jL 
kept  in  civilized  countries  rather  for  show  than  part  of  15  hours  6  minutes,  as  now  reckoned^ 
tise ;  the  height  of  the  best  breed  is  about  28  and  on  December  28  it  was  only  ^  part  of  8 
inches  at  the  shoulder,  the  color  tan  with  black  hours  54  minutes.  At  the  two  equinoxes  on^ 
clouds,  and  the  expression  of  the  face  stem  and  would  the  hour  agree  with  its  present  measure, 
noble.  The  stag  hound  is  but  little  smaller  Hours  thus  dividMl  were  known  as  ^^  temporary 
than  the  bloodhound,  and  like  it  is  slow,  sure,  hours,"  in  reference  to  their  constant  change  of 
and  steady ;  in  fact  it  is  a  mongrel  bloodhound,  length.  When  the  day  was  thus  first  divided  is 
the  cross  oeing  either  some  greyhound  or  swift  unknown.  Herodottis  states  that  the  Greeks  ob- 
fox  hound;  it  has  a  large,  rather  short  and  tained  the  practice  firom  the  Babylonians.  Wil- 
sharp  head,  long  han^^g  ears,  muscular  limbs^  kinson,  however,  states  that  *' there  is  reason  to 
small  feet,  and  tail  carried  high;  the  |plor  is  believe  that  the  day  and  night  were  divided,  each 
always  more  or  less  white  with  fulvous  mark-  into  12  hours,  by  the  Egyptians,  some  centuries 
ings.  Stag  hunting,  as  performed  in  the  fa-  b^ore  that  idea  could  have  been  imparted  to 
tiguittg  and  cruel  manner  of  the  17th  and  18th  the  Greeks  fh)mBabyk>n."    T^iediviiioii  of  the 
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night  as  well  as  of  the  day  Into  19  equal  parts  tnrea  aa  the  attendant  of  Yeniu  naing  from  the 

was  not  practised  by  the  Romans  until  the  time  sea,  and  of  Proserpine  on  her  ascent  from  the 

of  the  Pnnio  wars,  and  the  use  of  equinoctial  lower  world. 

hours  was  not  adopted  till  toward  the  end  of  the  HOUSATONIO,  a  river  of  New  England, 
4tii  century ;  the  first  calendar  known  to  have  which  rises  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  and,  flow- 
been  made  after  this  system  is  the  CalendxiHum  ing  S.,  enters  the  state  of  Connecticut.  After 
Bustioum  Hxmenanvm,  Hours  are  now  reck-  winding  through  Litchfield  co.,  and  forming 
oned  in  common  practice  in  two  series  of  12  the  boundary  between  New  Haven  co.  and 
each,  from  midnight  to  midday,  and  from  this  to  Fairfield  co.,  it  falls  into  Lons  Island  sound 
midnight,  which  corresponds  to  the  supposed  below  Milford.  Its  entire  lengui  is  about  150 
divisions  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Astronomers  m.  Its  scenery  in  general  is  very  picturesque, 
count  24  hours  from  one  midday  to  the  next;  and  on  its  buiks  are  numerous  large  mills, 
and  the  Italians  24  hours  from  one  sunset  to  the  The  Housatonic  railroad  follows  its  course  for 
next,  changing  the  commencement  of  the  day  nearly  40  m. 

with  the  season.    In  the  early  use  of  docks  in  HOUSELEEK  (mnp&nioum^  Linn.),  a  genus 

the  11th  century  it  was  the  duty  of  the  sacris-  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  enumlaJnea,  hav- 

tans  of  the  churches  to  regulate  the  harologia  ing  thick  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  and  or- 

eaoh  morning.  namental  flowers,  either  yellow  or  red.     The 

HOUB  OIROLES,  or  Horaby  Ciboiju,  great  houseleeks  are  to  be  found  wild  from  Siberia  to 

circles  of  the  sphere,  passing  through  the  poles,  Italy  and  the  Oanary  islands,  and  are  to  be 

and  consequentiy  perpendicular  to  the  equator,  met  with  in  almost  every  garden.    The  most 

They  are  meridians  at  every  ^^  part  of  the  cir-  common  is  S.  tectorum  (Linn.),  having  very 

cun^erence,  their  planes  thus  making  angles  of  thick,  succulent  leaves,  disposed  about  a  short 

16°  with  each  other.  stem  in  a  circular  manner.    It  will  grow  in  the 

H0UBI8,  the  black-eyed  damsels  of  the  most  scanty  soils  and  where  it  is  exposed  to 
Mohammedan  paradise,  formed  of  pure  musk,  drought,  patches  of  it  several  feet  in  circum- 
and  made  by  a  peculiar  creation  perpetual  vir-  ference  thriving  for  years  upon  the  exposed 
gins.  They  dwell  in  green  gardens  and  pearl  surfaces  of  rocks  that  are  partially  shaded.  In 
pavULons,  among  lotus  and  acacia  trees,  with  Bmaland,  according  to  Linneus.  it  is  made  a 
ffuits  in  abundance,  near  flowing  streams,  re-  preservative  to  the  covering  of  houses.  The 
podng  on  lofty  couches  adorned  with  gold  and  following  are  the  most  remarkable  kinds.  The 
precious  stones.  Some  of  the  pavilions  which  hen  and  chicken  houseleek  (S.  Boholtferum^ 
they  occupy  are  60  miles  square.  The  very  Linn.)  is  so  called  from  the  main  plant  being  sur- 
meanest  of  the  faithful  will  have  72  houris,  b^  rounded  by  small  offsets,  each  resemblins  the 
side  the  wives  which  he  married  when  living,  parent,  but  younger.  Tbe  tree  houseleek  (S, 
They  join  in  concert  with  the  angel  Israfil,  the  arhareum)  assumes  somewhat  the  form  of  a  tree 
most  melodious  of  God's  creatures,  and  the  by  the  branching  of  its  stem ;  its  leaves  grow 
branches  of  the  trees  give  an  .^lian  accom-  upon  the  extremities ;  its  flowers  are  in  a  spike, 
paniment.  They  may,  if  they  desire,  have  and  are  of  a  pleasing  yellow.  Some  years 
children, :  which  within  an  hour  shall  be  con-  ago  it  was  a  common  parlor  plant,  but  seems  to 
oeived,  bom,  and  grow  to  maturity.  AlgazzaH  have  fallen  into  discredit.  The  globular  house- 
regards  the  descriptions  of  the  houris  in  the  leek  (S,  globiferun^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  6ei> 
Koran  as  allegorical,  and  designed  to  convey  an  many,  having  large,  showy,  yellow  flowers,  and 
imnressionofthe  spiritual  beatitude  of  the  saints;  proves  to  1^  hurdj  under  cultivation.  The 
ana  the  orientalist  Hyde  affirms  that  a  more  en-  one-flowered  houseleek  (S.  fnonardhetf  Alton) 
lightened  belief  than  the  literal  interpretation  has  very  smaU,  tufted  stem  leaves,  from  the 
prevails  among  the  wi^r  Mohammedans.  centre  of  which  rises  a  single  reddish  flower ; 

HOURS  (Gr.  *Slpai ;  Lat.  Har<B\  in  classical  it  is  a  native  of  the  Oanaries.  The  cobweb 
mythology,  the  goddesses  of  the  order  of  na-  sedum  of  the  older  gardeners  (S,  a/rachnoideum^ 
ture.  In  Homer  uiey  are  the  ministers  of  Zeus.  Linn.^  proves  to  be  a  houseleek  with  small, 
guardians  of  the  gates  of  Olympus,  and  rulers  or  tuftea  stem  leaves,  the  tips  of  which  are  woven 
tiie  clouds  and  weather.  In  Hesiod  they  are  over  with  filaments  like  spiders'  threads.  This 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis  (Justice),  species  in  cultivation  does  best  when  it  is  ex- 
who  provide  not  only  the  fruits  in  their  season,  posed  to  the  sun,  the  flower  stems  and  the  blos- 
but  give  to  a  state  good  laws.  Justice,  and  peace,  soms  assuming  a  beautiful  roseate  hue.  It 
They  are  usually  mentioned  in  connection  with  grows,  natural^  upon  the  Italian  Alps. — ^The 
the  graces  and  the  nymphs  as  attendants  on  the  houseleeks  are  not  remarkable  for  any  very  ex- 
Olympian  divinities,  adorned  with  wreaths  of  tensively  useful  qualities.  The  free^  leaves  of 
flowers,  and  bringing  blessings  to  men.  Their  the  ensdo  of  Madeira  {S,  glutinogum,  Alton)  are 
number  was  indefinite ;  in  Athens  two  only  used  by  the  fishermen  to  rub  upon  their  nets, 
were  worshipped,  ThaUo  and  Oarpo,  the  Hours  rendering  them  as  durable  as  if  tanned.  Malic 
of  spring  and  of  the  harvest  season.  On  works  acid  combined  with  lime  exists  in  S.  tectorum. 
of  art  they  appear  as  blooming  maidens,  carry  Its  jui^s  are  considered  cooling,  and  its  bruised 
ing  the  products  of  the  seasons.  The  Hour  of  leavesTure  used  as  applications  to  bums,  ulcers, 
spring,  tiieXlhloris  of  tiie  Greeks  and  the  Hora  and  inflammation,  and  from  them  also  a  simple 
of  the  Bomans,  is  especially  cdebrated  in  sculp-  and  cooling  salve  is  prepared. 
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HOnSSA,  or  Hattba,  a  conntiy  of  central  engrayinga,  was  aided  by  a  snbsoiiption  of  60,- 
Africa,  bounded  Nl  bj  the  Sahara,  £.  bj  Bor-  000  franoa  from  the  goyemment.  From  1844 
noo,  S.  by  Nnfi  or  Tappa,  and  W.  bj  the  Joliba.  to  1849  he  was  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
It  forms  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Sackatoo.  The  VariUU^  a  periodical  especially  devoted  to  the 
people  are  negroes,  and  the  Foolahs  or  FeUatahs  fine  arts.  He  abandoned  it  to  become  man- 
are  the  rilling  race.  According  to  Dr.  Barth,  ager  of  the  ihMre  Dranfcns^  which  post  he 
the  country  is  divided  into  10  provinces,  viz. :  still  retains.  Since  1856  he  has  been  inspector- 
Kano,  Boshi,  Zegzeg,  Ehadedsha,  Katagom,  general  of  the  provincial  mnseoras.  His  official 
Katsena,  Danra,  ^i3ara,  Gober,  and  Kebbi.  nmctions  have  not  interfered  with  his  literanr 
Kano.  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  the  pursuits.  His  more  recent  works  are :  Lb 
principal  city  in  point  of  commerce,  and  has  voyage  d  ma  fenitre^  Les  fiUa  WE^  Le  ^ioion 
about  40,000  inhabitants;  it  is  hi  lat  12*^0'  19"  de  Frair^U,'  and  above  all  Vhutoire  du  41* 
N.  and  long.  8*  80'  E.  Eatagom,  E.  of  E^o,  fauUuU^  and  Le  rot  VoUaire.  The  first  number 
has  from  7,000  to  8,000  inhabitants.  Sackatoo,  of  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  be  published 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  country,  has  upward  of  monthly,  appeared  in  Deo.  1869,  tfnd  his  new 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  has  one  of  the  best  sup-  works  on  Mile,  de  la  Yalli^re  and  Mme.  de 
plied  markets  in  central  Africa.  Wumo,  15  m.  Montespan  are  announced  for  1860. 
N,  E.  of  Sackatoo,  on  the  river  Rima,  is  a  new  HOUSTON,  the  name  of  8  oonntiee  in  the 
town  founded  in  1881 ;  its  population  is  about  United  States.  I.  A  central  oo.  of  Georgia, 
12,000.  Zaria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  bounded  K  by  the  Oomnigee  river,  which  is 
Zegzeg,  is  in  lat.  10"  59'  K.  and  long.  8"*  O'  E. ;  navigable  by  steamboats;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  highly  cul-  in  1852, 16,842,  of  whom  10.762  were  siavee. 
tivated  country,  and  its  population  is  estimated  The  surnce  is  undulating,  ana  the  soil,  of  lime- 
at  50,000.  Houssa  is  weU  watered,  being  trav-  stone  formation,  is  very  fertile.  The  productions 
ersed  by  the  rivers  Sackatoo,  Mariadi,  Zirmie,  la  1850  were  662,600  bushek  of  Indian  com, 
Bugga,  Zoma,  and  other  branches  of  the  Niger.  46,880  of  oats,  188,224  of  sweet  potatoes,  19,- 
It  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  862  bales  of  ootton,  and  71,720  lbs.  of  rice, 
its  climate  is  consequently  cooler  and  more  There  were  6  grist  mills,  10  saw  mills,  a  cotton 
healthy  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of  factory,  a  woofien  factory,  24  ohurohes,  and  616 
central  Africa.  The  land  is  well  cultivated,  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  south- 
tiie  principal  crop  being  Indian  com,  of  which  western  and  Muscogee  railroadpassea  through 
two  harvests  are  annually  produced.  Ootton  is  the  county.  -  OapitaJ,  Pernr.  IL  An  E.  co.  of 
largely  raised,  and  Kano  is  famous  throughout  Texas,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Neches  river,  and  W. 
central  Africa  for  its  dyed  cloths.  Tobacco,  by  Trinity  river ;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
indigo,  rice,  and  various  kinds  of  grain  and  1857, 5,929,  of  whom  1,666  were  shives.  It  has 
finite,  are  diligentiy  cultivated.  At  Sackatoo  a  highly  fertile  soil,  and  a  rolling  surface  diver- 
there  are  extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  mfied  in  some  phioes  with  hills,  and  well  tim« 
iron,  and  cotton  cloths:  and  an  active  com-  bered  with  oak,  pine,  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
merce  is  carried  on  in  all  the  cities  by  means  Ac  The  productions  in  1850  were  71,495  bush- 
of  open  markets,  which  are  frequented  by  els  of  Indiui  com,  21,707  of  sweet  potatoes,  750 
traders  from  the  neighboring  countries  and  bales  of  ootton,  82  hoj^eads  <i  sugar,  and 
from  remote  parts  of  the  continent.  The jpeo-  44,476  lbs.  of  butter.  Tnni^^  river  is  navigable 
pie  of  Houssa  are  mostly  Mohammedans.  'They  hi  this  part  of  its  course.  Value  of  real  estate 
nave  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization,  in  1858,  $681,284.  Oapital,  Crockett.  UI.  A 
have  a  written  language,  and  have  historical  new  co.  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Minnesota, 
records  reaching  back  to  the  18th  century  of  bordering  on  Iowa  and  separated  from  Wiscon- 
our  era.  They  were  converted  to  Mohammed-  sin  by  tibe  Missisrim)!  river ;  area,  about  600 
anism  in  the  16th  century,  and  were  conquered  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  6,264.  It  is  drained  by 
by  the  Foolahs  in  1807,  when  Katsena,  then  Hokah  or  Koot  river  and  several  small  streams, 
their  principal  city,  surrendered  after  a  desper-  Capital,  Caledonia, 
ate  defence  of  7  years.  HOUSTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Harris 

HOUSSAYE,  Abs^nb,  a  French  miscellane-  co.,  Texas,  rituated  at  the  head  of  steamboat 

ous  writer,  bom  in  Bmydres,  near  Laon,  in  navigation  on  Buf&lo  bayou^  ^  m.  above  its 

1815.   .While  a  young  man  he  went  to  Paris,  month  in  Gfdveston  bay,  and  200  m.  E.  S.  K 

where  two  light  novds  introduced  him  to  the  from  Austin;  pop.  in  1850,  2,890;  in  1858, 

literary  world  in  1886,  and  he  afterward  pub-  4,815.    It  is  built  on  the  left  side  of  the  bayou, 

lished  a  number  of  humorous  tales,  as  Lee  surrounded  by  an  excellent  grazing  country. 

aoerUuree  de  Margot^  Le  eerpent  eaue  Vherbey  Steambceto  give  it  easy  communication  with 

La  vertu  de  Itesine^  and  Lee  troie  eaure;  bio-  Galveston,  which  is  about  80  m.  distant  by 

graphical  sketches,  as  Oalerie  de  portraite du  water,  and  it  is  the  principal  shippingpoint  for 

18*  eiiele  and  FkUoeopJiei  et  eonUdtennee ;  light  several  of  the  neighboring  counties.  The  Hous- 

noems,  as  Lee  eenUere  perdue  and  LapoMe  done  ton  and  Texas  central  railroad,  now  completed 

lee  hoie  ;  and  critical  notices  in  various  period!-  85  m.  N.  W.  from  Houston,  will  open  an  inter- 

cals,  all  which  gave  him  a  standing  among  the  course  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  state ;  the 

Uterary  fraternity.    In  1846  his  Hietoire  de  la  Buffido  bayou,  Brazos,  and  Colorado  is  finished 

pekUure  MoUandaiee,  in  1  voL  foL,  with  100  from  Harrisbnig,  5  m.  below  this  eit^,  to  Bioh- 
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mond  on  tbe  BmoB,  and  is  oonneoted  with  dently  desired  to  learn  Greek  and  Lodn,  bnt  on 

Honston  by  a  brandi ;  and  the  Galveston,  Hboa-  asking  permission  from  tbe'master  to  add  those 

ton,  and  Henderson  is  being  rapidly  oonstmcted.  langoages  to  his  list  of  studies,  was  refused,  npon 

Honston  contains  chnrehes  of  6  or  0  denonunar  which  he  declared  that  he  wonld  never  reoito  a 

tions,  a  number  of  schools,  4  or  6  newspaper  lesson  of  any  other  kind  while  he  lived.    He 

c^oes,  iron  fbunderies,  machine  shops,  cotton  left  the  school,  and  was  compelled  by  his  elder 

presses,  and  several  mannfaotories.   It  was  set-  brothers  to  enter  a  store  as  a  derk.    This  oo- 

tled  in  1886,  and  dnring  the  following  year  was  capation,  however,  he  had  no  relish  for;  and 

temporarily  the  seat  of  government.  speedily  absconding,  he  crossed  the  Tennessee 

HOUSTON,  GxoBos  Sioth,  an  American  river  and  took  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians^ 
statesman,  born  in  Williamson  co.,  Tenn.,  Jan.  by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and  with 
IT,  1811.  In  his  youth  his  parents  removed  whom  he  lived  after  their  own  fashion  for  about 
to  Alabama,  and  settled  in  Lauderdale  co.  After  8  years.  Though  under  18  years  of  age,  he  was 
completing  his  scholastic  course,  he  studied  law.  6  feet  in  height,  and  an  expert  and  active  hunt- 
was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1881,  andpractlaea  er,  and  consequently  stood  high  in  the  esteem 
his  profession  with  great  success  at  Florence,  of  his  savage  associates.  Oolooteka,  one  of 
In  1882  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  their  chielis,  adopted  him  as  his  son.  In  1811 
the  Alabama  legislature.  In  1888  he  was  elected  he  abruptly  returned  to  his  family,  and  to  main- 
by  the  legislature  state's  attorney  for  the  Flor-  tain  himself  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon 
enoe  Judicial  district.  In  the  spring  of  1841  he  thronaed  with  pupils  at  what  was  then  consid- 
was  elected  to  congress,  and  by  successive  re-  ered  the  exorbitant  rate  of  $8  a  year,  one  third 
elections  he  has  continued  a  member  of  congress  to  be  paid  in  corn,  one  third  in  cash,  and  one 
up  to  the  present  time  (1860),  with  the  exoep-  third  m  domestic  cotton  doth.  In  1818,  dur- 
tion  of  a  single  term  (1849-^51),  when  he  de-  ing  the  war  with  Great  Britein,he  enlisted  as  a 
dined  a  nomination.  In  politics  Mr.  Houston  common  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  after 
is  a  conservative  democrat.  He  was  a  dedded  serving  for  some  time  on  the  southern  frontier 
opponent  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  was  an  early  was  promoted  to  be  an  ensign,  and  fought  in  that 
and  active  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  capadty  under  Gen.  Jackson  against  the  Indians 
He  was  a  defender  of  the  leading  measures  of  at  the  batde  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa, 
Mr.  Polk's  administration;  and  as  a  member  of  March  24, 1814.  Here,  while  leading  a  forlorn 
tbe  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  1846,  he  hope  in  storming  the  Greek  fortification,  he  re- 
had  a  large  part  in  framinff  tiie  tariff  of  that  oeived  an  arrow  in  his  thigh  and  two  rifle  balls 
year.  At  the  organization  of  the  house  in  1861,  in  his  right  shoulder.  His  intrepidity  in  this 
Mr.  Houston  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  com-  action  attracted  the  notice  and  secured  to  him 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  and  hdd  this  posi-  the  lasting  friendship  of  Qen,  Jackson.  But  it 
tion  for  4  years.  As  chairman  of  that  commit-  was  more  than  a  year  before  he  recovered  from 
tee  in  1864  he  reported  a  bill  making  the  appro-  his  wounds,  which  the  surgeons  had  pronounced 
priation  for  carrying  into  effect  &e  Gadsden  mortal,  and  which  only  an  uncommonly  vigor- 
treaty  with  Mexico.  The  bill  gave  rise  to  a  ous  constitution  could  have  survived.  MUe 
protracted  debate,  the  leading  opponent  of  the  the  ratification  of  peace  in  1816  he  was  promot- 
measure  being  the  late  Thomas  H.  Benton.  At  ed  to  be  a  lieutonaot,  and  was  stationed  witii 
the  beginning  of  the  86th  congress  (1867)  Mr.  his  regiment  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  after- 
Honston  became  chairman  of  the  Judidary  ward  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  latter  place  tiie 
committee.  wound  in  his  shoulder  broke  out  afresh,  and  he 

HOUSTON,  Sam,  general,  governor  and  ex-  underwent  a  painfdl  and  dangerous  operation 

preddent  of  Texas,  bom  near  Lexington^  Book-  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.    After  a  winter 

oridge  CO.,  Ya.,  March  2, 1798.    He  is  descend-  of  extreme  suffering,  he  sailed  for  New  York  in 

ed  from  Scottish  Govenanters  who  took  refuge  April,  1816,  where  he  remained  several  weeks, 

from  persecution  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  and  with  heidth  somewhat  improved  returned  to 

their  descendants  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  Tennessee  by  way  of  Washington.    He  was  sta- 

about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.    His  tiooed  at  Nashville,  Jan.  1, 1817,  and  in  Novem- 

father  served  in  uke  revolutionary  war,  and  her  of  that  year  was  appointed  a  subordinate 

held  the  post  of  inspector  of  brigade  till  his  Indian  agent  to  cany  out  the  treaty  with  the 

death  in  1807.    The  mother  of  Sam  Houston,  a  Gherokees  which  had  just  been  ratified.    In  the 

tall,  strong,  intelligent,  and  eneigetic  woman,  following  winter  he  conducted  a  delegation  of 

after  her  husband's  death  boldly  plunged  into  Indians  to  Washington.    On  arriving  at  the 

the  wilderness  with  her  6  sons  and  8  daugh-  capitel  he  found  that  complaints  had  been  made 

tors,  and  settied  in  Blount  co.,  E.  Tennessee,  on  against  him  to  the  government  on  account  of 

the  very  edge  of  civilizatiou,  within  8  miles  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  exerted  himself  to 

the  Gherokee  country.    Sam,  who  had  learned  prevent  the  unlawful  importetion  of  African 

to  read  and  write  in  Virginia,  was  sent  to  an  negroes  through  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  prov- 

academy  which  had  just  been  opened  in  the  ince,  into  the  southern  states.    He  was  aoquit- 

setdement.    He  had  read  a  few  hooka  among  ted  of  all  blame  by  the  government ;  but  con- 

them  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  wnich  he  ceiving  himself  to  be  ill  treated  he  resigned  his 

had  stodied  so  thoroughly  that  he  could  repeat  commission  in  the  army,  March  1,  1818,  and 

nearly  the  whole  poem  fh>m  memory.    He  ar-  returning  to  Tennessee  settled  in  Nadiville 
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and  began  to  study  law.  He  mlied  himself  iraot  ibr  ftmAshfaig  Indim  ntioDS.  Mr.  Steas- 
with  snoh  diligenoe  to  his  stadies  that  in  sis  barj,  his  reoent  antagonisty  was  ^pc^ted 
months  he  was  able  to  pass  a  rigid  examination,  ohainnan,  bnt  after  a  thorongh  inyestigatioa 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  pnrohased  a  the  oommittee  reported  that  not  the  slightest 
small  library-  on  credit,  and  began  praotiee  in  evidence  anpearea  to  snstain  the  charge.  Wea* 
Lebanon,  Wilson  co.,  80  miles  east  of  Nash-  ried  and  aisgnsted  with  these  broils,  Hooston 
Yille.  He  was  soon  appointed  acyntant-general  quitted  Washmgton  and  retorned  to  his  wig- 
of  the  state,  witii  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  wam  near  the  Arkansas  river.  He  did  m^ 
less  than  a  year  after  he  began  to  practise  he  however,  long  remain  there,  bnt  in  Dec.  1882, 
was,  in  Oct  1819,  elected  district  attorney  of  ha  set  ont  Hor  Texas,  with  a  few  oompaxdons, 
the  Davidson  district  which  made  it  necessary  avowedly  for  the  pnxpose  of  bjMoming  a  herds- 
for  him  to  take  np  his  residence  in  Nashville,  man  on  the  praineS)  nut,  aa  was  commonly  re- 
He  was  remarkably  snccessfhl  in  prosecntion,  ported,  with  th»  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
and  notwithstanding  his  inexperience  he  was  revolationary  movement  then  organmng  there 
able  to  cope  with  the  most  formidable  antag>  against  the  Mexican  government  Soon  after 
onists  that  were  brought  against  him  from  a  hSs  arrival  in  Texas  the  town  of  Nacogdoches^ 
professional  circle  of  nnnsaal  talent^  such  as  where  he  had  settled,  elected  him  delepte  to 
then  composed  the  bar  of  Nashville.  In  Dee.  the  convention  called  to  frame  a  oonstitntion 
1821,  he  was  elected  mi^or-general  of  militia,  for  the  new  state.  It  met  April  1, 1888,  and 
and  in  1828  he  was  elected  a  representative  Houston  exeroiBed  over  its  debberations  a  can- 


to congress  without  opnorition.  He  was  re-  trollifag  influence.  When  the  war  with  Mexico 
elected  in  1825  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  began  he  was  chosen  general  of  the  notary 
and  in  Aug.  1827,  was  chosen  governor  of  district  east  of  the  Trinity,  and  in  Oct.  1886, 
Tennessee  by  a  nu^ority  of  12,000.  His  personal  mustered  his  forces  and  led  them  to  the  camp 
populiuity  was  verv  great,  and  it  is  said  that  on  of  G^n.  Austin,  who  was  besieging  Bexar.  On 
his  accession  to  office  he  had  not  a  single  oppo-  his  arrival,  Austin,  who  had  l^n  chosen  com- 
nent  in  the  state  legislature.  In  Jan.  1829,  Gov.  mander-iuH&hie^  ofl^red  to  resign  the  command 
Houston  was  married,  and  in  April,  for  reasons  to  him,  but  Houston  declined  to  accept  it  A 
unknown  to  the  public,  separated  fitmi  his  wife,  council  of  the  officers  held  soon  afterward,  how- 
resigned  his  office,  and  abandoning  civilijsati<m  ever,  elected  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
went  to  the  west  of  Arkansas,  to  which  his  Texan  army,  with  only  one  dissenting  vote 
former  friends  the  Cherokees  had  removed,  among  60  membera.  HeacoepMthepMt,and 
and  presented  himself  before  Oolooteka,  by  promptly  proceeded  to  organize  the  forces  of 
whom  when  a  boy  he  had  been  adopted,  and  the  state.  He  was  much  impeded  in  this  hf 
who  had  become  the  principal  chief  of  the  Jealousies  and  dissensions  among  the  leaders  of 
tribe.  He  was  kindly  received,  and  by  an  offi-  the  dvil  government,  by  some  St  whom  he  was 
cial  act  of  the  ruling  chiefe,  Oct  21, 1829,  was  accused  of  seeking  to  establish  a  militaiy  des- 
formally  admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privi-  potism.  Consequently,  after  the  declaration  of 
leges  of  the  Oherokee  nation.  For  years  he  mdependence,  which  took  place  on  his  birth- 
remained  among  the  Indians,  until,  his  indig-  day,  March  2, 1886,  and  by  which  the  state  of 
nation  being  powerftilly  aroused  by  the  frauds  Texas  finaUy  severed  her  connection  with  the 
and  outrages  practised  upon  them  by  the  whites,  Mexican  confederation,  of  which  to  that  time 
he  proceeded  to  Washington  in  1882,  and  made  she  had  been  at  )(p«st  nominally  a  member, 
such  a  representation  in  their  behalf  that  tiie  Houston  resigned  his  command,  as  the  provi- 
president  ordered  an  investigation,  which  re-  sional  government  by  which  he  had  been  ap- 
sulted  in  the  removal  of  6  government  agenta  pointed  had  ceased  to  exist  The  convention 
from  office.  A  great  clamor,  however,  was  which  dedared  the  state  independent  imme- 
raised  by  the  removed  parties  and  their  friends,  diately  reelected  him  commander-in-4)hief  of 
and  Gen.  Houston  became  involved  in  a  series  the  army  of  the  new  republic  Again  there 
of  personal  and  legal  contests  of  a  disagreeable  was  but  one  dissenting  vote.  On  March  10  he 
and  harassing  nature.  He  was  openly  accused  went  to  the  camp  at  Gonzalez  and  took  com- 
In  the  house  of  representatives  of  having  at-  mand  of  the  army.  It  conshrted  of  874  men, 
tempted  to  obtain  from  government  a  fraudu-  ill  organiEed,  pooriy  armed,  and  without  sup- 
lent  contract  for  Indian  rations.  This  charge  plies  for  a  campaign.  The  fort  of  the  Alamo, 
led  to  a  personal  rencontre  on  Pennsylvania  which  against  Ilonston^s  orders  had  been  held 
avenue  between  Gen.  Houston  and  W.  R  Btans-  by  .OoL  Trarisi  had  just  been  .taken  by  the 
bury  of  Ohio,  the  member  by  whom  it  was  niade,  Mexicans,  and  the  whole  of  its  garrison  of  186 
who  was  severely  beaten  in  the  affair.  For  men  put  to  death.  On  March  12  information 
this  he  was  arrested,  brousht  before  the  house,  reached  the  camp  of  this  massacre,  accompa- 
and  publicly  censured  by  the  speaker.  He  was  nied  by  the  statement  that  the  president  of 
also  indicted  and  tried  for  assault,  and  fined  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  was  close  at  hand  with  an 
$600  and  costs.  The  sentence  of  the  court,  army  of  6,000  men.  The  wildest  panic  seized 
however,  was  not  enforced,  and  the  fine  was  the  Texan  camp.  Some  of  the  officers  set  fire 
afterward  remitted  by  President  Jackson.  A  to  the  tents,  and  many  of  the  men  mounted 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  in  ves-  their  horses  and  fled.  Houston  was  a  few 
tigato  the  charge  of  firaud  m  procuring  a  con-  hundred  yards  from  the  camp  when  the  news 
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aniTed.  Betorning,  he  prompti|r  restored  or-  bonw,  and  vm  carried  by  his  aids  and  laid  at 
der,  sent  in  pnrsnit  of  the  fogitives,  who  were  the  foot  of  an  oak  which  had  served  as  his  head- 
mostly  overtaken  and  brought  back  directed  jraarters  before  the  battle.  The  next  day  Pres- 
the  fires  to  be  extinguished,  and  fell  back  10  ident  Santa  Anna,  disguised  as  a  conunon  sol- 
mUes  to  Peach  creek.  There  he  reoeiyed  a  re-  dier,  was  captured  on  the  prairie  and  brought 
enforcement  of  about  100  men.  He  continued  before  Houston,  who  rebuked  him  for  the  cruel 
his  retreat  until  he  reached  the  Golorado,  re-  and  perfidious  massacres  of  Goliad  and  the  Ala- 
ceiving  from  time  to  time  small  reinforcements,  mo,  but  treated  him  with  the  consideration 
till  at  length  the  entire  number  of  his  force  was  due  to  his  rank,  and  protected  him  from  the 
650  men.  But  he  had  no  artillery,  and  was  un-  wrath  of  the  Texans.  some  of  whom  were  dis- 
willing  to  give  lutttle  to  the  enemy  till  he  had  posed  to  put  him  to  ae«th  in  retaliation  for  the 
received  suppli4l  of  ammunition  and  cannon,  slaughter  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  At 
Col.  Fannin,  who  was  stationed  at  Goliad  with  Houston's  reconmiendation  the  Texan  govern- 
600  men  well  armed  and  supplied  with  artil-  ment  made  a  treaty  widi  the  captive  president, 
lery,  had  been  ordered  by  Houston  to  aban-  by  which  the  independence  of  Texas  was  ad- 
don the  place  and  join  him.  But  Fannin  mitted,  and  orders  given  to  the  Mexican  forces 
had  neglected  to  obey  until  too  late.  He  immediately  to  evacuate  her  territory.  As  his 
was  intercepted  on  the  march  by  the  Mexi-  wound  rendered  him  nearly  helpless,  he  re- 
cans  under  Qen.  Urrea  with  a  vastly  superior  quested  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the 
force,  and,  afber  a  desperate  defence  of  two  days  army,  and  to  have  Gen»  Busk  appointed  in  his 
behind  an  intrenchment  of  wagons,  baggagid,  and  stead.  His  request  was  compliea  with,  and,  to 
earth,  he  capitulated,  March  20,  Gen.  Urrea  obtain  proper  medical  attendancei  he  sailed  for 
agreeing  that  the  Texans  should  be  humanely  New  Orleans,  where  he  arrived  May  28,  almost 
treated  and  sent  to  the  United  States.  On  in  a  dying  condition,  his  wound  having  begun 
March  27,  however,  they  were  shot  in  cold  to  show  symptoms  of  mortification.  In  July, 
blood  to  the  number  of  857.  This  dreadful  his  wound  haying  greatly  improved,  he  returned 
massacre  spread  consternation  over  Texas.  Santa  to  his  home  in  Kaoogaoche&  On  July  28  a 
Anna,  flushed  with  his  success,  continued  to  general  election  for  president,  vice-president, 
advance  till  he  reached  Harrisburs,  the  .capital,  and  members  of  congress  of  the  repubUc  of 
which  he  laid  in  ashes,  and  marched  upon  the  Texas  was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  first 
town  called  New  Washington.  Here  upon  the  Monday  of  the  foUowing  September.  Gen. 
San  Jacinto  fa*  was  encountered  bv  Houston,  Houston  was  solicited  to  be  a  candidate,  but 
whohadatlengthreceivedfOnAprillO,  two  6-  positively  declined.  There  were  two  candi- 
pounders  sent  to  him  from  Oincinnati.  His  force  dates,  both  men  of  distinction  in  Texas,  Stephen 
had  been  increased  till  it  numbered  788  men,  all  F.  Austin,  the  leader  of  the  first  colonists,  and 
volunteers,  most  of  whom  had  never  seen  a  Henry  Smith,  who  had  been  governor  during  the 
battle,  while  that  of  the  Mexicans  was  about  late  revolution.  Houston  did  not  wish  to  stand 
1,600,  and  consLsted  of  veteran  troops  trained  in  in  the  way  of  either  of  these  candidates ;  but 
the  long  civil  wars  of  their  country.  The  battie  as  the  day  of  election  approached  tiie  popular 
took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21.  It  feeling  in  his  &vor  became  so  manifest  that  he 
began  with  a  fire  of  grape  and  canister  from  the  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  In  a  letter 
Texan  6-pounders.  which  was  followed  by  a  dated  Nov.  15, 1852,  he  thus  gives  his  reasons 
general  charge  lea  by  Ho|pton  in  person,  amid  for  accepting :  *'  It  was  not  a  desire  to  obtain 
diouts  of  *^  Remember  the  Alamo  I"  '*Remem-  the  office  of  president  whidi  ultimately  caused 
ber  Goliad  I"  The  Mexicans,  sheltered  by  me  to  let  my  name  be  used;  but  there  were 
breastworks,  received  them  with  a  heavy  fire  two  parties  in  Texas,  which  were  known  as  tiie 
of  musketry  and  artUlerv.  A  bullet  shattered  Austin  and  Wharton  parties.  Gov.  Smith  was 
Houston's  ankle,  and  his  horse  was  wounded  by  the  ostensible  head  of  the  Wharton  party.  So 
several  shots  in  the  breast,  but  he  spurred  the  far  as  I  could  judgC)  the  parti^  were  pretty 
dying  animid  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  ene-  equally  balanced.  In  this  posture  of  afSura,  I 
my's  intrenchment,  over  which  the  Texans,  wasfirmlyimpressedwithabelief  that,  if  either 
having  first  pouMd  in  a  terribly  destructive  fire  of  the  gentiemen  should  be  elected,  it  would  be 
from  their  nfles,  forced  their  way  in  spite  of  a  next  to  impossible  to  organize  and  sustain  a 
stout  resistance.  Having  no  bayonets,  and  not  government ;  a&  whoever  he  might  be,  he 
stopping  to  reload  their  rifles,  the  Texans  used  would  be  compeued  to  fill  all  the  offices  with 
them  as  dubs,  and  with  their  pistols  and  bowie  his  own  friends,  and  tbose  of  opposite  feelings 
knives  attacked  the  Mexicans  with  such  fury  would  of  course  oppose  the  administration, 
that  in  a  few  minutes  after  their  camp  was  en-  which,  in  the  then  condition  of  the  country, 
tered  they  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  fled  could  only  be  sustained  by  the  united  efforts  of 
totally  rout^  to  the  swamps  and  woods  in  their  the  community.  Not  being  identified  with 
rear.  Very  few  escaped ;  680  were  killed,  208  either  of  the  parties,  I  believed  I  would  be  en- 
wounded,  and  780  taken  prisoners.  The  Texan  abled  so  to  consolidate  the  influence  of  both,  as 
loss  was  8  killed  and  25  wounded,  Houston  to  form  an  administration  which  would  triumph 
rode  about  thefleld  exerting  himself  to  stop  the  over  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  out- 
carnage,  regardless  of  his  own  wound,  until  set  of  the  constitutional  government  of  Texas.'' 
exhausted  by  loss  of  blood  he  fell  from  his  He  was  elected  by  a  lai^  migority,  and  was 
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inangurated  Oct.  23, 1886.  In  forming  his  oab-  she  sent  to  Washington.  Houston  was  reelect- 
inet,  he  gave  the  two  most  important  offices  to  ed  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  1858,  and  remained 
his  rivals  for  the  presidency.  Gen.  Austin  was  in  the  senate  till  March  4, 1869.  As  a  senator, 
made  secretary  of  state,  and  Gov.  Smith  secre-  he  was,  as  he  ever  had  heen,  the  zealous  advo" 
tarj  of  the  treasury.  This  magnanimous  act  put  cate  of  justice  and  humanity  to  the  Indians, 
an  end  for  the  time  to  party  strife,  and  gave  the  He  opposed  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill, 
new  administration  the  universal  support  of  the  against  which  he  made  one  of  his  most  elabo- 
country.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  liberate  rate  speeches,  March  8,  1854,  .in  which  he  de- 
Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  kept  in  captivity  dared  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
in  constant  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  send  him  to  promise  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  which 
W^ington  to  oonferwith  the  president  of  the  would  involve  the  country  in  interminable 
United  States,  Gen.  Jackson.  He  next  opened  agitation  and  difficulty.  In  the  same  debate 
negotiations  with  the  U.  S.  government  for  the  he  defended  the  8, 000. New  England  clergymen 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  but  the  meas-  who  had  sent  to  congress  a  memorial  remon- 
ure  encountered  such  strong  opposition  in  the  strating  against  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  which 
United  States  that  it  did  not  succeed  till  several  they  had  been  assailed.  In  his  speech  of  March  8 
years  later.  President  Houston's  term  expired  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  ^^Know-Nothing" 
Dec.  12, 1888 ;  and  as  the  constitution  made  or  American  party.  By  many  of  the  news- 
him  ineligible  for  the  next  term^e  was  sue-  papers  of  that  party  his  nomination  for  the 
oeeded  by  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar.  He  went  out  presidency  was  at  this  time  warmly  advocated, 
of  office  leaving  the  republic  with  a  government  and  in  Oct.  1854,  thegeneral  committee  of  the 
pei^eotiy  organized,  with  her  finances  in  a  good  democrats  of  New  Hampshire  issued  an  ad- 
condition,  at  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  com-  dress,  recommending  him  as  a  candidate  in  the 
mercial  intercourse  restored  with  Mexico  by  election  of  1856.  In  the  Lecompton  contro- 
the  wise  moderation  of  his  views  and  actions,  versy  of  1858  he  voted  with  those  who  upheld 
and  with  agriculture,  commerce,  and  population  the  legality  of  the  Lecompton  constitution.  In 
rapidly  increasing.  During  the  8  years  of  the  1858,  the  democrats  opposed  to  Houston  having 
next  presidential  term  Texas  became  involved  a  nuyority  in  the  Texas  legislature,  J.  W.  Hemp- 
in  desolating  wars  with  the  powerful  Indian  hill  was  elected  senator  in  his  place.  But  on 
tribes  on  her  borders,  in  rash,  costly,  and  dis-  returning  to  Texas  in  1859,  Houston  became  a 
astrous  expeditions  against  the  Mexican  territo-  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  was 
ries,  and  in  debt  to  an  enormous  amount.  The  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people  on  Auff.  1. 
expenditures  for  the  year  1641  amounted  to  HOYED£N,RoasBDE,  an  old  English  ohron- 
$1,176,288,  while  the  receipts  were  only  $442,-  ider,  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the 
604.  The  result  was  a  general  demand  that  12th  century.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
Sam  Houston,  who  had  meanwhile  ]:)een  twice  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  at- 
elected  to  congress,  should  return  to  office  and  tached  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  he  was 
restore  order  and  economy  to  the  finances,  peace  employed  in  visiting  monasteries,  and  in  watch- 
with  tlie  Indians  and  with  Mexico.  He  became  ing  over  the  revenues  that  accrued  to  the  king 
a  candidate,  and  was  elected  in  Sept.  1841,  by  on  the  death  of  the  superiors.  His  history, 
more  than  tixree  quarters  of  the  votes.  In  his  Annates  Berum  Anglicarum^  is  a  continuation 
inaugural  address,  sketching  the  state  of  the  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Beds,  beginning 
finances,  he  said :  "  There  is  not  a  dollar  in  the  where  he  left  off  (731),  and  extoiding  to  120!^ 
treasury.  The  nation  is  involved  in  debt  from  the  8d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  The 
10  to  15  millions.  The  precise  amount  of  its  history  is  written  with  great  care  and  detaO, 
liabilities  has  not  been  ascertained.  We  are  not  and  its  accuracy  is  attested  by  the  best  anti- 
only  without  money,  but  without  credit,  and,  quaries,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Selden,  Leland,  and 
for  want  of  punctuality,  without  character."  Nicolson.  It  was  published  in  Savile's  aerip- 
After  a  stormy  administration,  beset  at  the  tores  post  Bedam  (London,  1595),  and  has  been 
ontsetwith  difficulties  of  the  gravest  character,  translated  by  H.  F.  BUey,  for  Bohn^s  "  Anti- 
which  were  met  with  firmness  and  overcome  quarian  Library." 

with  great  judgment  and  ability,  Houston  re-       HOYET,  Alvah,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 

tired  from  his  second  presidential  term  in  Dec.  man,  bom  in  Greene,  Ohenango  co.,  N.  T.,  in 

1844.    He  had  paid  off  a  large  amount  of  the  1820.    He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college 

national  debt,  had  kept  the  expenditures  far  in  1848.    Having  taught  in  the  academy  at  New 

within  the  revenues,  restored  peace  and  trade  London  one  year,  he  studied  theology  at  New- 

with  Mexico,  made  treaties  with  all  the  hostile  ton,  completing  the  regtdar  course  in  1848; 

Indian  tribes,  and  lastly  had  negotiated  success-  spent  a  year  as  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 

fully  the  great  measure  of  annexation  to  the  in  New  Gloucester,  Me.,  and  in  1850  returned 

United  States,  though  its  final  consummation  to  Newton  theological  institution,  and  taught 

did  not  take  place  tul  after  the  expiration  of  in  the  department  of  biblical  literature  till  1858. 

his  constitutional  term  of  office,  when  he  be-  He  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in 

came  again  ineligible  by  the  clause  which  lim-  1868  and  of  Christian  theology  in  1855,  and  re- 

ited  the  president  to  one  term.    Texas  became  ceived  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  univer- 

one  of  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  Sam  Hous-  sity  in  1856.    He  has  published  a  translation 

ton  and  Thomas  J.  Busk  were  the  first  senators  from  the  German  of  Perthes*  ^'  life  of  Ohrysos- 
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tom,^  in  ooDjnnotion  with  the  Rot.  D.  B.  Ford  and  in  defeaiing  and  dispersing  the  fleet.    (See 

(Boston,  1864);  **  The  Ohristian  Pastor.**  a  ser-  Abmada.)    In  1596  he  participated  with  the 

mon  (1B571 ;    '*  Life  and  Times  of  Backns "  earl  of  Essex  in  the  captnre  of  Cadiz  and  the 

(1858^;  ^*The  State  of  the  Impenitent  Dead**  destniction  of  the  Spanish  shipping  there,  for 

(1859) ;  heside  Tarions  contributions  to  reviews,  which  service  he  was  created  in  October  of  the 

HOWARD,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  same  year  earl  of  Nottingham.  The  appoint- 
XJnited  States.  I.  Acentralco.  of  Md.,  bound-  ment  of  Essex  in  the  sncceeding  year  to  be 
ed  N.  £.  by  the  Patapsoo  river,  and  S.  W.  by  hereditary  earl  marshal,  with  precedence  over 
thePatnxent;  area,  225  sq.  m.  It  has  an  nn-  the  lord  high  admiral,  induced  Lord  How- 
even  surface,  rising  in  some  places  into  hills,  ard  to  resign  the  latter  office ;  but  he  subse- 
The  valleys  are  generally  fertile,  and  the  pro-  quently  resumed  it,  and  in  1699,  during  the 
ductions  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  another  Spanish  in- 
tobacco.  The  county  was  formed  from  the  vasion,  and  of  an  msorrection  under  Essex  in 
N.  W.  part  of  Anne  Amndel  co.  in  1851.  The  Ireland,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  lieutenant- 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  £1-  seneral  of  England,  with  the  command  of  all 
licott*s  Mills,  the  ewital.  II.  A  central  co.  of  forces  on  land  and  at  sea,  an  office  which  he 
Ind.,  traversed  by  Wildcat  creek,  an  afBuent  of  held  during  6  weeks.  He  commanded  the 
the  Wabash ;  area,  279  sq.  m. ;  nop.  in  1850,  party  which  captured  Essex  in  London,  whom 
6,667.  It  has  a  level  surface  ana  an  excellent  he  treated  with  sreat  courtesy,  notwithstand- 
soil.  The  prodncUons  in  1850  were  288,868  ing  the  relations  between  them  were  far  from 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,980  of  wheat,  6,068  friendly.  He  retained  his  office  under  James  I. 
of  oats,  669  tons  of  hay,  and  60,896  lbs.  of  nntil  a  few  years  before  his  death,  when  he 
wool.  There  were  16  saw  mills,  10  churches,  resigned  it  in  favor  of  Buckingham,  receiving  in 
and  1  newspaper  office.  The  county  originally  compensation  a  pension  of  £1,000,  and  the  ac- 
formed  part  of  the  Miami  Indian  reservation,  quittal  of  a  debt  due  the  crown.  He  was  held 
It  was  orgaoized  in  1844,  and  was  at  first  called  in  great  estimation  by  Elizabeth  and  James 
Richardville  co.  The  Peru  and  Indianapolis  and  for  upward  of  60  years,  and,  according  to  Ful- 
the  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  railroads  intersect  ler,  though  ^^no  deep  seaman,**  was  ^^  an  hearty 
at  Eokomo,  the  capital.  III.  A  central  co.  of  gentleman,  cordial  to  his  sovereign,  and  of  most 
Mo.,  bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Missouri  river,  proper  person.** 

and  drained  by  some  of  its  small  tributaries ;  HOWARD,  Hekbt,  earl  of  Surrey,  an  Eng- 

area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 16,086,  of  whom  lish  poet,  bom  about  1617,  beheaded  on  Tower 

6,684  were  slaves.    It  abounds  in  anthracite  hill,  London,  Jan.  21, 1647.    He  was  the  eldest 

coal,  and  has  quarries  of  limestone  and  sand-  8onofThomasHoward,8d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 

stone.    The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the  soil  very  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  Henry  YIII., 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  989,048  where,  in  intimacy  with  the  yonng  duke  of  Rich^ 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  114,196  of  wheat,  97,684  mond,  the  king*s  natural  son,  whom  he  accom- 

of  oats,  6,401  tons  of  hay,  8,188,122  lbs.  of  to-  panied  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  was  edu- 

bacco,  and  48,690  of  wool.    There  were  9  saw  cated  as  one  of  the  royal  pages.    In  his  19th 

mills,  19  churches,  4  newspaper  offices,  and  year  he  was  knighted  by  the  king.    In  conse- 

2,068  pupOs  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  quence  of  irregularities  of  conduct  he  was  on 

Fayette.    IV.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  two  occasions  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  in  the 

on  Minnesota,  and  intersected  by  Upper  Iowa  Fleet    In  1642  he  first  saw  active  military  ser- 

river ;  area,  about  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  vice  on  a  marauding  expedition  into  Scotland, 

8,017.    It  is  well  timber^,  and  has  tracts  of  headed  by  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk.   He 

prairie.    little  more  than  i  of  the  land  is  im-  also  participated  in  the  wars  with  France  be- 

proved.    The  prodnctions  in  1869  were  19,988  tween  1644  and  1646.    An  attempt  to  intercept 

Dushels  of  wheat,  68,892  of  Indian  com,  21,778  a  convoy  of  provisions  near  St.  Etienne,  which 

of  oats,  17,882  of  potatoes,  2,877  tons  of  bay,  failed  throngh  a  panic  among  his  troops,  afford- 

and  69,976  lbs.  of  bntter.  Capital,  New  Oregon,  ed  an  opportunity  to  his  rival,  the  earl  of  Hert- 

SOWARD,  Chablbs,  Lord  Howard  of  Ef-  ford,  afterward  the  protector  Somerset,  to  in- 

fingham,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  born  in  duce  the  king  to  recall  him  to  England.    His 

168.6,  died  Dec.  14,  1624.    His  father,  William  imprudent  comments  upon  what  he  considered 

Howard,  a  son  of  the  2d  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  an  unmerited  disgrace  naving  excited  the  ieal- 

the  first  English  ambassador  to  the  court  of  ousy  of  Henry,  he  was  sent  to  the  tower,  from 

Russia,  was  m  1664  created  Baron  Howard  of  which  however  he  was  released  after  a  short 

Effingham  and  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  imprisonment.    But  the  Hertford  faction  evi- 

and  died  in  1678.    Charles  Howard  entered  dently  lost  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  fears  of 

the  pnblic  service  in  1669,  being  sent  to  France  the  king,  then  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  on 

to  congratulate  Francis  II.  on  his  accession  to  Dec.  12, 1546,  Surrey  with  his  father  was  again 

the  throne.    Adopting  the  profession  of  arms,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  having 

he  served  with  credit  on  land  and  sea  for  many  auartered  the  royal  arms  with  his  own.    The 

years,  and  in  1686  was  appointed  lord  high  ad-  aepositions  of  Elizabeth  Holland,  the  duke  of 

miral,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  by  his  Norfolk's  mistress,  and  of  his  own  sister,  were 

prudence  and  bravery  in  averting  from  the  procured  to  substantiate  this  charge.    It  was 

EngUsh  coasts  the  attack  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in  vain  that  Surrey  in  an  eloqnent  defence 
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proved  conolnsitely  his  right  to  asBQine  the  his  studies  and  reformatory  pkne,  and  in  traTol- 

loyal  arms.    His  death  had  been  deoided  upon,  ling  on  the  eontinent.    Returning  to  England 

and  he  was  found  guilty  and  executed  aoout  in  1778,  he  aoc^ted  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bed- 

a  week  before  the  death  of  the  king.     His  fordshire,  for  which  he  had  been  named  in  his 

works,  consisting  of  sonnets,  amatory  verses,  absence,  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  assizes  in 

elegies,  paraphrases  from  tiie  Scriptures,  ana  Bedford  visited  in  his  official  capacity  the  town 

translations  of  the  2d  and  4th  books  of  the  gaol,  the  same  in  which  John  Bunyan  was  con- 

jEneid,  form  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  Ian-  fined  for  12  years,  and  where  he  wrote  his 

guage,  from  which  the  Elizabethan  period  prop-  ''  Pilgrim's  Progress."    The  filthy  state  of  this 

erly  dates,  and  afford  the  first  instance  of  the  building,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the 

use  of  the  sonnet  and  of  blank  verse  in  English  prisoners,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  hinu 

poetry.    They  circulated  in  great  numbers  in  but  the  fact  that  many  innocent  persons  were 

printed  copies  and  in  manuscript  for  many  years  detained  there  for  months  and  sometimes  for 

after  hb  death,  and  recently  excellent  e^tions  years,  from  inability  to  pay  their  fees  of  gad 

have  been  published  by  Dr.  Nott  (2  vols.  4to.,  delivery,  so  shocked  his  notions  of  justice  that 

1816-*16),  with  a  memoir,  &o.,  by  Sir  Harris  he  instantly  proposed  to  the  magistrates  to  re- 

INFioolas,  forming  part  of  Pickering^s  Aldine  edi-  lease  such  persons  and  to  provide  against  their 

tion  of  the  British  poets ;  and  by  Prof.  Child  future  detention  Dy  paying  regular  salaries  to 

(12mo.,  Boston,  1854).  the  gaolers,  in  place  of  the  fees  they  were  ao» 

HOWARD,  John,  an  English  philanthropist,  customed  to  collect  from  the  prisoners.    The 

bom  in  Enfield,  Sept;  2, 1726,  died  in  Kherson,  magistrates,  unprepared  for  such  an  innovation 

Bussia,  Jan.  20, 1790.    He  was  naturally  of  a  in  gaol  economy,  asked  for  a  precedent^  and 

delicate  constitution,  and  passed  his  childhood  Howard  spent  many  months  in  fruitless  exer- 

and  youth  in  the  country,  receiving  a  tolerable  tions  to  find  one^  in  the  course  of  which  he  vint- 

education,  but  evincing  littie  intellectual  bril-  ed  every  town  m  England  containing  a  prison, 

liancy  or  ambition.    At  16  years  of  age  he  was  He  nevertheless  collected  a  mass  of  i^ormation 

apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  London;  but  upon  respecting  the  abuses  in  the  management  of  pris- 

tbe  death  of  his  faSier  soon  after,  he  purdiased  ons,  which  he  communicated  in  a  report  to  the 

his  indentures  and  departed  on  a  tour  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  thanked  him  for  his  »m1 

continent.    Retnminff  to  England,  he  fixed  his  and  humanity,  and  in  June,  1774,  passed  billa 

residence  at  Stoke  Newinffton^  and  occupied  '^fortherelief  of  acquitted  prisoners  in  the  mat- 

himself  with  medical  and  scientific  studies.    At  ter  of  fees"  and  "for  preserving  the  health  of 

about  the  age  of  25  he  experienced  a  severe  at-  prisoners."   Subsequentlv  at  his  own  expense  he 

tack  of  illness,  and  upon  his  recovery  testified  cansed  copies  of  the  new  laws  to  be  sent  to  every 

his  gratitude  to  the  woman  who  had  nursed  gaoler  in  the  kingdom.    The  prominence  thus 

him,  and  wlio  was  nearly  80  years  his  senior,  given  to  his  name  suggested  him  as  a  candidate 

by  marrying  her.    She  died  at  the  end  of  8  for  the  representation  of  Bedford  in  the  house  of 

years,  and  Howard,  moved  by  the  accounts  of  oommoncL  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  Mends 

the  horrors  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  em-  he  offered  himself,  with  his  friend  Whitbread, 

barked  for  that  place  with  a  view  of  doing  to  the  electors  of  that  borough.    His  sympathy 

something  to  alleviate  the  calamity.    On  the  with  the  American  cause  in  the  controvert 

voyage  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  French  pri-  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 

vateer  and  carried  into  Brest,  where  he  became  which  he  was  not  backward  in  expresdng, 

a  witness  of  the  inhuman  treatment  .to  which  aroused  the  ministry  to  oppose  him ;  and  al- 

Erisoners  of  war  were  subjected.  Having  by  though  he  was  elected,  a  parliamentary  scrutiny 
is  personal  exertions  procured  the  exchange  subs^uently  unseatea  him.  He  never  after- 
of  himself  and  his  fellow  captives,  he  returned  ward  participated  in  political  life,  but,  for- 
te Enffland,  married  a  secona  time  in  1758,  and  tunately  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  was 
settled  upon  an  estate  at  Oardington,  Bedford-  enabled  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  phil||i- 
shire,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  thropic  plans  in  which  he  had  embarked*  fol- 
His  career  of  active  philanthropy  may  be  said  lowing  up  the  subject  of  prison  abuse,  he  re- 
to  date  from  this  time.  Observing  the  low  examined  the  principal  penal  establishments  of 
moral  condition  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  England,  and  then  visited  those  of  France, 
he  built  schools  and  model  cottages,  the  latter  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  Not  satis- 
the  first  erected  in  England,  for  their  benefit ;  fied  wid^  the  information  thus  acquired,  he 
and  being  after  a  while  aided  by  the  neighbor-  made  a  new  tour  through  England,  examining 
ing  gentry,  among  whom  was  his  friend  Sietmuel  the  operation  of  the  new  gaol  act  and  relieving 
'Whitbread,  the  well  known  brewer,  he  succeed-  much  distress  amonff  poor  debtors,  and  revisit- 
ed in  effecting  such  changes  in  the  nabits  of  the  ed  a  large  portion  of  the  continent.  The  result 
people  and  in  the  appearance  of  their  redden-  of  these  laborious  researches  subsequently  ap- 
ces.  that  Oardington,  formerly  a  wretched  and  peared  in  his  "  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England 
filtny  village,  attracted  the  attention  of  stranffers  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and 
by  its  neatness,  the  healthful  appearance  of  its  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons"  (4to., 
inhabitants,  and  the  general  aspect  of  thrift  1777),  a  work  of  profound  interest,  and  which 
which  it  presented.  In  1767  his  second  wife  caused  him,  says  nis  biographer  Aikin,  "to  be 
died,  and  lor  several  years  he  was  employed  in  regarded  as  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters 
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of  the  age,  and  the  leader  in  all  plans  o  melio-  new  lazaretto  of  MarseiUea,  he  endeavored  in 
rating  the  condition  of  that  wretohed  part  of  the  Tain  to  prooore  a  passport  from  the  French  gov- 
oommonity  for  whom  he  interested  himself."  emment,  which  was  incensed  against  him  for 
One  of  the  first  fhuts  of  this  pnblication  was  the  having  published  in  1T80  a  translation  of  a  sap- 
determination  of  the  ministry  to  make  a  trial  pressed  French  acoouit  of  the  interior  of  the 
of  the  discipline  of  hard  labor  in  one  of  the  Castile.  He  therefore  travelled  throngh  the 
large  prisons.  Bnt  as  no  building  was  adapted  coantiy  in  various  disguises,  and,  after  a  series 
to  the  purpose,  Howard  undertocJE  in  1778  an-  of  romantic  adventures  and  several  narrow 
other  tour  over  the  continent  to  collect  plans  escapes  from  the  police,  who  were  constantly 
and  sndi  information  as  should  be  necessary,  in  on  his  track,  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  He 
the  coarse  of  which  he  vidted  Holland,  Belgium,  proceeded  thence  to  Malta,  Zante,  Smyrna,  and 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and  travelled  up-  ClonstanUnople,  visiting  prisons,  pest  houses, 
ward  of  4,600  miles.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  and  hospitals,  and  in  £e  two  latter  cities  gra- 
made  another  survey  of  English  prisons,  and  in  tnitously  dispensing  his  medical  services,  and 

1780  published  an  anpendix  to  his  work.  It  was  often  with  great  benefit,  to  the  poor.  Tliefiree- 
in  this  year  that  Eomund  Burke  in  a  speech  to  dom  with  which  he  exposed  his  person  in  in- 
the  electors  of  Bristol  thus  eloquently  summed  fected  places,  whither  his  attendants  refused  to 
up  the  public  services  of  Howard:  "He  has  visit-  follow  him,  was  characteristic  of  his  fearless 
ed  tSl  Europe,  not  to  survey  the  somptnousneas  and  self-sacrificing  character ;  but  as  if  by  a 
of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to  miracle  he  escaped  all  contagion.  His  most 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  daring  act,  however,  has  yet  to  be  recorded, 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  cu-  Feeling  that  he  could  not  speak  with  authority 
riosity  (Xmodem  art ;  not  to  coUate  medals  or  on  tibe  subject  of  pest  houses  until  he  had  ex- 
oolleot manuscripts; — ^but  to  dive  into  the  depths  perienced  ib»  discipline  of  one,  he  went  to 
of  dungeons;  to  plunge  into  the  infections  of  Bmyma,  sought  out  a  foul  ship,  and  sailed  in 
bo^itals ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  her  for  Venice.  After  a  voyage  of  60  days, 
and  pain;  to  take  the  gange  and  dimensions  of  during  whi<^  by  his  energy  and  bravery  he 
misery,  depression,  and  contempt :  to  remember  assisted  the  crew  in  beating  off  an  attack  of  pi- 
the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  rates,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  and  was  sub- 
the  foraaken,  and  to  compare  and  ooliate  the  jected  to  a  rigorous  confjaement  in  the  Vene- 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries."  The  tian  lazaretto,  under  which  his  health  suffered 
information  contained  in  his  appendix  having  severely.  After  recovering  his  strength  he  de- 
been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons,  a  bill,  parted  for  England,  where  he  arriv^  in  Feb. 
drafted  by  Sur  William  Blackstone  and  Mr.  1787,  after  an  absence  of  16  months.  In  1789 
Eden,  was  passed  for  building  two  peniten-  was  published  his  second  great  work,  **  An 
tiaries  on  the  hard  labor  system,  of  which  Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  £u- 
Howard  was  appointed  the  first  supervisor,  rope,  with  various  Papers  relating  to  the 
Finding  that  his  time  was  in  danger  of  being  Plague,  together  with  further  Observations  on 
uselesuy  consumed  in  discusmons  with  one  of  some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  and  addi- 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  tional  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  those  in 
buUdmgs,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  (4to.),  in  the  prefiice 

1781  and  1784  traveUed  through  Denmark,  to  which  he  announced  his  mtention  to  pursue 
Sweden,  Rusria,  Poland,  Spain,  and  Portugal  his  inquiries  in  the  same  direction,  observing: 
on^  his  errand  of  inquiry  and  reform,  pub-  ^'  Should  it  please  God  to  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
lisfiing  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  1784  prosecution  of  this  design,  let  not  my  conduct 
in  a  second  appendix,  toother  with  a  new  edi-  oe  imputed  to  rashness  or  enthusiasm,  but  to  a 
tion  of  his  work,  containing  much  additional  serious  conviction  that  I  am  pursuing  the  path 
matter.  The  first  great  series  of  his  labors,  of  duty."  In  the  summer  of  1789  he  8tiui;ed 
vAiohhadextendedoveraperiodof  more  than  on  his  last  continental  tour,  meaning  to  .pass 
10  years,  terminates  here;  and  in  consideration  through  Russia  to  the  East,  but  was  cut  off 
of  his  impaired  pecuniary  resources  and  shatter-  by  camp  fever  which  he  contracted  firom  a  pa- 
ed  health,  he  might  have  been  considered  en-  tient  at  Kherson,  on  the  Black  sea.  He  ex- 
tdtled  to  repose  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  pended  nearly  Uie  whole  of  his  large  fortune  in 
His  sense  of  duty,  however,  allowed  him  no  various  benefactions.  In  his  private  relations 
rest,  and  he  embarked  upon  his  second  series  he  was  pure-minded,  pious,  and  upright ;  and 
of  philanthropic  researches  with  a  zeal  far  sur-  the  intimation  that  he  treated  his  only  son  with 
passing  his  physical  powers.  The  sat^ject  of  harshness  (who  survived  him  9  years  in  a  lu- 
nospitals  and  lazarettos  had  to  some  extent  natic  asylum),  has  been  effectually  disproved 
occupied  his  attention  during  his  researches  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
among  European  prisons,  and  in  1778  he  had  whose  "  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  £u« 
witnessed  the  terror  with  which  the  approach  rope^'  (2d  ed.,  8vo.,  London,  1850)  affords  an 
of  contagious  diseases  was  regarded  in  Mediter-  able  view  of  his  character  and  services  to  hu- 
ranean  ports.  He  therefore  readily  volunteered  manity .  See  also  the  memoirs  by  Dr.  Aikin,  J. 
to  procure  for  the  British  government  whatever  B.  Brown,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Field,  and  T.  Taylor, 
information  relating  to  quarantine  establish-  A  marble  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's 
ments  was  available.   Designing  first  to  visit  the  cathedral,  London. 
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HOWARD,  John  !ELloeb,  an  American  rev-  in  aslies,  and  his  sons,  who  bad  taken  the  field 
olnUoDarj  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Bal-  to  oppose  the  enemy,  in  their  graves,  than 
timore  co.,  Md.,  Jnne  4.  1762,  died  Oct.  12,  consent  to  listen  to  sach  a  proposal.  He  was 
1627.  His  father,  Cornelias  Howard,  acquired  esteemed  for  his  amenity  of  manners  and  nn- 
a  handsome  fortune  by  his  marriage  with  the  merous  social  accomplishments,  and  died  uni- 
granddaughter  of  Qeorge  Eager,  whose  estate  versally  lamented.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
nowformspartof  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Upon  valiant  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  opinion  of  Gen.  Greene  deserved  "  a  statue  of 
took  up  arms  on  the  patriotic  side,  and  in  1776  gold  no  less  than  Roman  and  Grecian  heroes." 
commanded  a  company  in  the  flying  camp,  un-  HOWARD,  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  an 
der  Gen.  Mercer,  in  which  capacity  he  took  English  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  1478, 
part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains.  Upon  the  died  in  Aug.  1564.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
disbanding  of  his  corps  in  1776,  he  accepted  the  duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth, 
commission  of  major  in  one  of  the  Maryland  fighting  for  Richard  HI.  In  1618  he  became 
regiments  of  the  Ime,  joined  the  army  under  high  aomiral  of  England,  and  in  the  same  year 
Washington  at  Middlebrook,  N.  J.,  in  the  spring  aided  his  father  in  gaining  the  battle  of  flodden 
of  1777,  and  subsequently  fought  at  German-  field,  for  which  he  was  created  earl  of  Surrey, 
town  and  Monmouth.  In  1780,  as  lieutenant-  He  was  afterward  instrumental  in  quelling  an 
colonel  of  the  5th  Maryland  regiment,  he  insurrection  in  Ireland  under  O^Neal,  and  one 
followed  De  Kalb  to  the  South,  fought  in  incited  by  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden  under  Giites  England.  Though  a  stanch  Catholic,  he  suo- 
(Aug.  16),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  ceeded  by  his  prudent  conduct  in  disarming  for 
Joined  the  ainny  under  Greene.  In  the  battle^  a  long  time  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  his 
of  Oowpens,  fought  Jan.  17,  1781,  he  dis-  capricious  master,  Henry  YIII.  He  was  finally 
played  great  gallantry,  and  the  bayonet  charge  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to  be  behead- 
of  the  Maryland  troops  under  his  command,  ed ;  but  the  monarches  death  intervening  before 
whereby  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  confu-  his  execution,  a  respite  was  granted  him,  and 
sion,  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  and  secured  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  during  the 
victory  to  the  Americans.  Atone  period  of  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Mary 
the  day  he  held  in  his  hands  the  swords  of  7  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  property. 
Britiah  officers  who  had  surrendered  to  him,  HOWARD,  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  an  Eug- 
ene of  whom  clung  to  his  stirrups,  asking  for  lish  diplomatist  and  antiquary,  bom  in  1586,  di^ 
quarter.  This  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  oc-  at  Padua  in  1646.  He  was  frequently  employed 
casion  in  the  war  on  which  the  bayonet  was  ef-  by  Charles  I.  on  foreign  missions,  but  is  chiefly 
fectively  used  by  the  American  troops,  and  the  known  by  his  celebratea  collection  of  antiquities, 
Maryland  line,  nnder  Ho wa^rd's  command,  sub-  which  was  procured  for  him  at  great  expense  bv 
eequently  became  famous  in  the  practice  of  it.  agents  who  travelled  over  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
For  his  services  in  this  battle  Col.  Howard  re-  was  dispersed  at  his  death,  but  the  larger  per- 
ceived from  congress  a  silver  medal.  He  fought  tion  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  10th 
with  great  valor  at  Guilford  Court  House  (March  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  in  1667  presented  it  to 
15),  materially  aiding  Greene  in  effectiag  his  re-  the  university  of  Oxford,  where  it  Is  now  known 
treat  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  again  at  Hob-  by  the  name  of  the  Arundelian  marbles, 
kirk's  hill  (April  25).  After  the  latter  battle  he  HOWE,  Elias,  jb.,  an  American  inyentor, 
succeeded  Lieut  Col.  Eord  in  the  command  of  bom  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  lived  with 
the  2d  Maryland  regiment  At  Eutaw  Springs  his  father,  who  was  both  fiirmer  and  miller,  till 
(Sept  8)  his  troops  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  1886,  working  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mill  and 
and  in  their  attempts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  were  attending  the  district  school  during  the  winters. 
so  cut  up  that  the  command  was  reduced  to  Col.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  machinist,  and 
Howard,  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  80  experimented  in  inventing  a  sewing  machine, 
men.  With  this  small  force  he  was  returning  The  model  was  completed  and  the  patent  issued 
to  the  charge  when  he  was  disabled  by  a  severe  Sept.  10, 1846.  A  patent  was  also  taken  out  in 
wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  en*  England,  but  from  tnis  the  inventor  has  realized 
tirely  recovered.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  no&ing.  After  constructing  4  machines  in  the 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Baltimore,  and  in  1788  United  States,  he  visited  England  in  1847,  re- 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland,  a  position  maining  two  years.  He  returned  to  Boston  en- 
which  he  filled  for  3  years.  From  1796  to  tirely  &stitute,  and  resumed  his  trade  for  the 
1803  he  represented  his  native  state  in  the  support  of  his  &mily.  From  this  period  until 
U.  S.  senate,  and  in  1798  was  selected  by  Wash-  1854  he  was  involved  in  expensive  lawsuits, 
ington,  then  recently  appointed  commander-in-  when  the  principal  infringers  of  his  patents 
chief  of  the  American  forces  in  anticipation  of  acknowledged  his  rights,  and  arranged  to  man- 
a  rupture  with  France,  for  one  of  his  brigadier-  ufacture  sewing  machines  under  licenses  from 
generals.  During  the  panic  in  Baltimore  sub-  him.  Up  to  1854  less  than  8,000  good  sewing 
8e<}uent  to  the  capture  of  Washington  by  the  machines  had  been  made ;  the  number  now 
British  troops  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  the  most  manufactured  is  nearly  100,000.  Of  these  47,860 
earnest  opponents  of  the  capitulation  of  the  city,  were  sold  during  1859.  (See  Sewing  MACHunE.) 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  see  his  property       HOWE,  John,  an  English  nonconformist  di- 
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Tine,  bom  in  Loughboronffh,  Leicestershire,  emment  for  manj  years  nntil  1854,  when  he 
MsLj  17,  1630,  died  in  London,  April  2,  1705.  relinquished  his  office  of  provincial  secretary 
His  father,  being  ejected  from  his  living  for  non-  to  superintend  the  constmction  of  the  first  rul- 
conformity,  retired  to  L*eland.  Returning  in  road  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  may  be  regarded  as 
1641,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lancaster,  the  father  of  the  idea  of  responsible  govern- ' 
where  he  directed  the  studies  of  his  son,  who  ment  in  the  British  colonies,  and  his  most 
in  his  18th  year  was  graduated  at  Christ^s  col-  important  political  letters,  addressed  to  Lord 
lege,  Cambridge.  While  pastor  of  a  noncon-  John  BusseU,  relate  to  that  subject.  See  his 
formist  church  in  Great  Torrington,  he  was  "  Speeches  and  Public  Letters''  (2  vols.,  Boston, 
selected  by  Oromwell  in  1657  for  his  domestic  Halifax,  and  London,  1868). 
chaplain,  which  office  he  retained  till  the  death  HOWE,  Samuel  Gbidlet,  an  American  phy- 
of  Cromwell.  After  the  restoration  he  return-  sician,  bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  10, 1801.  From 
ed  to  Great  Torrington,  and  after  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  he  was  sent  to  Brown 
the  act  ofuniformity  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  university,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1821. 
continued  to  preach  in  private  houses.  He  pass-  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Bos- 
ed  5  years  in  Ireland,  enjoyed  great  distinction  ton,  and  when  the  Greek  war  of  independence 
as  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  London  from  broke  out,  he  desired  to  join  the  insurgents, 
1676  to  1684,  travefied  on  the  continent  with  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  father's  consent. 
Lord  Wharton  in  1685,  became  pastor  of  the  He  was  an  admirer  of  Byron,  and  when  the 
Enelish  church  at  Utrecht,  returned  to  Eng-  latter  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greek 
land  in  1687,  and  in  the  following  year  headed  independence,  Howe  embarked  in  1824,  and 
the  procession  of  nonconformist  divines  who  landed  at  Monembasia,  in  Peloponnesus.  He 
congratiQated  William  on  his  accession  to  the  accompanied  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  the 
throne.  He  has  been  called  the  most  profound  army  sent  to  oppose  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  at- 
and  philosophical  thinker  of  all  the  Puritans.  A  tempted  to  organize  hospitals  and  am  onlances ; 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by  but  the  capture  of  Navarino  threw  every  thing 
the  Kev.  John  Hunt,  appeared  in  London  in  8  into  confusion.  Dr.  Howe  then  joined  one  of  the 
vols.  (1810-'22\  and  with  a  life  by  Edmund  guerilla  bands  that  hovered  about  the  enemy, 
Oalamy  in  1  vol.  ^1888).  A  biography,  with  an  and  was  in  active  service  about  two  years,  taking 
analysis  of  his  writings,  by  Henry  Itogers,  was  his  full  share  of  all  its  hardships  and  sufferings, 
published  in  1886.  In  1826  he  accompanied  an  expedition  to  Crete, 
HOWE,  Joseph,  a  British  colonial  statesman,  and  was  some  time  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
bom  in  Halifax  in  1804.  He  served  an  appren-  Grabusa,  from  which  he  escaped  with  difficulty, 
ticeship  as  a  printer,  assisting  occasionally  his  In  1827  he  embarked  with  Hastings  on  board 
eldest  brother  John,  who  had  succeeded  his  the  steamer  Earteria,  and  was  in  the  actions  of 
father  as  postmaster-general.  In  1827  he  pur-  PirsBas,^Oropos,  Yolo,  and  others.  He  was  in- 
ohased  coigointly  with  Mi,  Spike  the  '^  Weekly  duced  by  ^vrocordato  to  organize  a  regular 
Chronide"  newspaper,  which  was  continued  surgical  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was 
under  the  title  of  the '' Aca^an,"  and  in  Jan.  placed  with  the  title  o^  arehiehirurgus.  The 
1828,  he  became  sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  Greeks  being  now  threatened  with  famine,  Dr. 
the  ^^Nova  Sootian.''  In  1829  he  published  Howe  returned  to  America  to  procure  help. 
Haliburton^s*' History  of  Nova  Scotia.''  In  1885  The  greatest  enthusiasm  seconded  his  efforts; 
he  was  tried  for  libel  on  account  of  statements  money,  clothing,  and  provisions  to  a  large 
in  his  paper  against  the  local  government  of  amount  were  contributed  ;  and  Howe  hastened 
Hali&z,  but  acquitted,  immediately  after  which  back  to  Greece  as  soon  as  a  vessel  could  be  pro- 
all  the  magistrates  of  that  town  resigned.  This  cured  to  carry  these  supplies.  He  superintended 
became  the  signal  of  an  increased  agitation  for  the  distribution  personally,  establishing  depots 
the  reforms  which  had  long  been  advocated  by  at  convenient  places.  He  obtoined  from  the 
Hr.  Howe,  who  insisted  upon  incorporation  acts  government  a  tract  of  land  on  the  isthmus  of 
for  tiie  cities' of  the  British  provinces,  which  up  Corinth,  where  he  established  a  colony,  most 
to  that  time  were  all  governed  by  magistrates  of  the  means  for  which  enterprise  came  from 
who  held  their  commission  from  the  crown,  and  America.  Dr.  Howe  united  in  his  person  the 
were  entirely  independent  of  popular  control,  functions  of  governor,  legislator,  clerk,  con- 
In  1889  he  was  challenged  by  John  U.  Haliburton,  stable,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  military, 
son  of  the  chief  justice,  for  words  spoken  in  de-  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  took  the  swamp  fever, 
bate.  The  duel  was  fought  at  Point  Pleasant,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  in  the 
Mr.  Howe  receiving  his  adversary's  fire  and  spring  of  1880.  He  visited  Switzerland,  was 
discharging  his  pistol  in  the  air.  In  1840  he  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  July,  witness- 
became  a  member  of  the  provincial  cabinet,  ed  in  Brussels  the  revolution  which  separated 
and  soon  afterward  the  old  system  which  he  Belgium  from  Holland,  in  the  winter  of  1881 
had  attacked  and  exposed  was  abolished,  and  attended  lectures  in  Paris,  and  in  the  following 
Halifax  received  a  municipal  charter.  Mr.  summer  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  hod 
Howe  has  been  a  member  of  the  provincial  some  negotiations  about  teking  charge  of  the 
parliament  for  over  20  years.  He  has  officiated  colony  of  Liberia,  but  they  fell  &rougb.  In  the 
on  several  occasions  as  colonial  agent  in  Great  autumn  of  the  same  year'he  became  interested 
Britain,  and  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  gov-  in  the  project  for  establishing  an  institution  for 
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the  blind  in  Boston.  He  accepted  the  charge  French  yessels  of  superior  force,  which  were  car- 
of  it,  and  embarked  at  once  for  Europe,  to  ac-  rjing  troops  and  ammnnition  to  the  pretender 
qaire  the  necessary  information  and  engage  in  Scotland.  For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a 
teachers,  visiting  the  schools  of  France  and  post-captain.  In  1755  he  joined  Admiral  Bos- 
England  for  this  purpose.  While  in  Paris  cawen's  fleet  under  orders  to  follow  the  French 
he  was  made  president  of  the  Polish  com-  armament  designed  for  Lonisbnrg,  and  with  his 
mittee,  and  nndertook  to  carry  and  distrib-  ship,  the  Dunkirk,  captured  off  Newfoundland 
ute  funds  for  the  rdief  of  the  detachment  the  Alcide  and  Lys,  the  former  a  64  gun  ship, 
of  the  Polish  army  which  had  crossed  into  an  action  which  helped  to  precipitate  the  7 
Prussia.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  he  was  years*  war.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  about  6  weeks  by  the  destruction  of  Oherbourg  and  the  rescue 
the  Prussian  government  He  was  then  liber-  of  the  retreating  British  rear  guard  at  St.  Oast, 
ated,  and  escorted  over  the  French  frontier  by  and  in  June,  1y59,  aided  Admiral  Hawke  in 
night.  In,  1882  the  institution  for  the  blind  defeating  the  French  squadron  under  Oonflana 
was  put  in  operation,  and  it  has  been  under  the  at  Quiberon  bay.  Returning  to  England,  he 
charge  of  Dr.  Howe  ever  since.  His  greatest  was  publicly  complimented  by  Greorge  II.,  and 
achievement  in  this  institution  is  the  educadon  at  the  condusion  of  the  war  obtained  a  seat 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  the  deaf  and  blind  mute,  at  the  admiralty  board.  In  1765  he  was  ap- 
(See  Bbidomait,  Latjba.)  Dr.  Howe  has  invent-  pointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  entered 
ed  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  and  has  also  organ-  parliament  for  Dartmouth.  Five  years  later  he 
ized  a  school  for  idiots.  In  politics  he  has  been  was  promoted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue, 
for  many  years  prominent  in  the  anti-slavery  and  conmianded  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
party  in  Massachusetts.  In  1846  he  was  the  In  1776  he  sailed  for  North  America  with  the  ^ 
free  soil  candidate  for  representative  to  con-  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and.  as  joint 
gress  from  the  Boston  district,  in  opposition  to  commissioner  with  his  brother  for  restoring 
Mr.  Winthrop,  who  was  elected.  X>r.  Howe  is  peace.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  made  severd 
the  author  of  a  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  attempts  to  secure  a  peaoeftil  adjustment  of 
Be  volution"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1828). —  the  strife  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
JuLLA  Wabd,  an  American  poetess,  wife  of  the  country,  and  expressed  sorrow  at  his  want  of 
preceding,  born  in  New  York,  May  27,  1819.  success,  having,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary, 
She  was  carefully  educated  under  the  superin-  come  to  America  "as  a  mediator,  not  as  a  de- 
tendence  of  her  father,  Samuel  Ward,  and  the  stroyer.*'  He  was  variously  employed  against 
range  of  her  studies  and  of  her  reading  was  the  American  forces  for  two  years,  and  in  Aug. 
much  wider  than  is  usual  with  young  girls  of  1778,  had  an  indecisive  encounter  with asupe- 
her  age.  At  an  early  age  she  wrote  plays  and  rior  French  fleet  under  Oount  D'Estaing,  off  the 
poems,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  were  pub-  coast  of  Rhode  Island,  both  fleets  being  much 
fished.  In  1843  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Howe,  shattered  by  a  severe  storm.  In  ApriL  17^, 
and  immediately  accompanied  him  upon  an  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  unaer  the 
extended  tour  in  Europe.  Upon  her  return  title  of  Viscount  Howe,  having  since  1768  borne 
she  lived  some  years  m  Boston,  prosecuting  the  Irish  title  of  the  same  grade,  inherited  from 
her  studies  in  spite  of  household  occupations  his  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Tioonderoga.  In 
and  the  care  of  her  children,  but  publishing  no-  tiie  latter  part  of  1782  he  succeeded,  against 
thing.  In  1850  she  visited  Europe  again,  and  overwhelming  odds,  in  bringing  into  the  harbor 
remained  absent  about  14  months,  a  considera-  of  Gibraltar  tiie  fleet  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
ble  portion  of  this  period  being  passed  in  Rome.  Eliott,  then  betneged  there  by  the  combined 
After  her  return  she  published  in  1854  a  small  Frendi  and  Spanish  forces.  For  these  and  pre- 
volunae  of  poems  called  '^Passion  Rowers.^  vious  services  he  was,  in  Aug.  1788,  created 
Two  years  later  appeared  her  second  volume.  Earl  and  Baron  Howe  of  Langar.  In  1790  he 
'^  Words  for  the  Hour."  A  play  by  her,  called  was  put  in  command  of  the  channel  fleet.  On 
"  The  World^s  Own,"  was  brought  out  in  the  June  1,  1794,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
winter  of  1855-'6,  and  afterward  published.  In  French  off  the  western  coast  of  France,  captnr- 
1858  she  published  *^  Hippolytua,"  a  tragedy,  log  7  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  6  were  safely 
During  the  winter  of  1858-^9  she  accompanied  brought  mto  Portsmouth  harbor.  For  this  ex- 
her  husband  on  a  trip  to  Cuba,  of  which  she  has  ploit  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and 
published  an  animated  account.  the  king,  who  visited  his  ship,  the  Queen  Ohar- 
HOWE,  RioHABD,  earl,  a  British  admiral,  bom  lotte,  presented  him  with  a  valuable  sword  and 
in  1725,  died  Aug.  5, 1799.  He  was  the  2d  son  gold  chain,  to  which  was  appended  a  medal 
of  Emanuel  Scrope  Howe,  Viscount  Howe  in  the  commemorative  of  the  occasion.  In  the  snc- 
peerage  of  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  ceedinff  year  he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
whence  at  the  age  of  14  he  went  on  board  the  Sev-  the  chief  distinction  in  the  British  navy,  and  in 
ern,  then  fitting  out  to  Join  the  squadron  under  1797  a  knight  of  tiie  garter.  His  last  important 
Anson,  destined  to  operate  against  the  Pacific  service  was  the  suppression  of  the  dangerous  mu- 
coast  of  Spani^  South  America.  Hewaspromot-  tiny  in  the  fleet  at  SpiUiead  in  1797.  Shortly 
ed  in  1745  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  the  siterward  the  inflrmities  of  age  compelled  him 
same  year,  in  command  of  the  sloop  Baltimore,  to  retire  from  active  duty,  and  he  died  of  an  at- 
aided  the  Greyhound  frigate  in  defeating  two  ta<dc  of  the  gout.    In  person  Lord  Howe  was 
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tall  and  well  proportioned,  of  a  grim  and  even  career  of  an  author  when  he  was  married  in 
forbidding  expression  of  oonntenancOf  .and  so  1828  to  Miss  Marj  Botham,  also  a  Friend.  In 
swarthy  of  complexion  that  he  was  fiuniliarly  the  same  year  the  two  published  ^The  Forest 
called  bj  the  sailors  Black  Dick.  His  coolness,  Minstrel  and  other  Poems,''  their  joint  prodac- 
conrage,  and  impartiality  invariably  inspired  tion,  and  for  seyeral  years  the  hnsband  and  wife 
confidence  in  his  men,  among  whom,  notwith-  cooperated  in  their  literary  labors.  In  1831 
standing  a  natural  reserve  of  manner  and  strict  Mr.  Howitt  published  his  ^^Book  of  the  Sea- 
notions  of  discipline,  he  was  popular.  In  par-  sons,"  his  exclusive  production.  Its  popularity, 
liament  Walpole  says  he  was  *^  silent  as  a  rock,"  however,  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  *^  Popular 
except  when  naval  afiiurs  were  under  discussion,  Histoiy  of  Priestcraft,"  published  two  years 
when  he  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point.  He  later,  which  went  through  9  or  10  large  editions, 
left  a  daughter  who  inherited  h»  baronial  and  so  recommended  him  to  the  dissenters  and 
honors,  and  is  now  represented  in  the  British  reformers  of  Nottingham,  of  which  he  was  then 
peerage  by  his  grandson,  Richard  Curzon-Howe,  a  resident,  that  he  was  made  one  of  its  alder- 
who  was  in  1821  created  Earl  Howe.  A  me-  men.  Disliking  the  publicity  attached  to  his 
moir  of  Lord  Howe,  from  his  journals  and  pa-  office,  he  removed  to  a  auiet  village  in  Surrey, 
pers,  has  been  published  by  Sir  John  Barrow  where  he  wrote  ^^  Rural  Life  of  England "  (2 
(dvo.,  London,  1888). — Gsobob  Augustus,  eld-  vols.  8vo.,  1887) ;  ^^  Colonization  and  Christian- 
est  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1724,  served  ity"  (8vo.,  1888),  the  publication  of  which 
as  brigadier-general  in  the  first  American  war,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  British  India  so- 
commanded  6,000  British  troops  which  arrived  ciety  ;  the  ^^  Boy's  Country  Book"  (12mo., 
at  Halifax  in  July,  1767,  and  fell  at  Ticonderoga,  1889);  and  the  first  series  of  *^  Visits  to  Re- 
July  6,  1768.  In  him,  it  was  said,  ^Hhe  soul  markable  Places"  (8vo.,  1889).  In  1840  he  re- 
of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  The  general  moved  to  Heidelberg  for  the  education  of  his 
court  of  Massachusetts  granted  £260  for  a  mon-  children,  and  during  a  residence  of  two  years  in 
nment,  which  that  province  caused  to  be  erect-  Germany  published  the  ^^  Student  Life  of  Ger- 
ed  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey. — Sm  many"  (8vo.,  1841),  a  translation  of  a  work 
WiLUAM,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  British  written  for  him  by  Dr.  Cornelius;  ^^ German 
general,  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  Experiences,  addressed  to  the  English"  (8vo., 
in  America  from  1776  to  1778,  died  in  1814.  1844),  and  ^^  Rural  and  Domestic  Life  of  Ger- 
He  commanded  the  light  infantry  under  Wolfe  many"  (8vo.,  1842).  Alter  his  return  to  Eog- 
in  the  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (1769).  land  he  resumed  his  active  literary  life,  and 
He  landed  in  Boston  in  May,  1776^  as  successor  published  ^^  The  Aristocracy  of  England" 
of  Gen.  Gage,  retired  to  Halifax  after  the  evac-  (12mo.,  1846) ;  ^^  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
nation  of  ^at  town,  defeated  the  Americans  on  British  Poets "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847) ;  the 
Long  island,  Aug.  27,  1776,  took  possession  of  "Year  Book  of  the  Country;"  "The  Hall 
New  York,  Sept.  16,  directed  the  movements  in  and  the  Hamlet"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847);  and  a 
the  Jerseys  and  in  Pennsylvania,  repelled  the  variety  of  novels  and  juvenile  tales.  In  1846 
American  attack  at  Germantown,  Oct.  4, 1777,  he  became  part  proprietor  of  the  "  People^s 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henrv  Clinton  in  May,  Journal,"  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  inter- 
1778,  and  soon  after  retumea  to  England.  Lee  ests  of  the  working  class.  Having  lost  mon- 
characterized  him  as  "the  most  indolent  of  eyinthe  enterprise,  he  established  "Hewitt's 
mortals."  Journal,"  a  weekly  publication,  which,  after 
HOWELL,  James,  an  English  author,  bom  goiuff  through  8  volumes  (8vo.,  1847~'9),  was 
near  Brecknock,  Wdes,  in  1696,  died  in  1666.  purchased  and  merged  in  the  "People's  Jour- 
He  was  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  and  nal."  Both  are  now  extinct.  In  1862  Mr. 
passed  many  years  on  the  continent,  as  a  mer-  Howitt  visited  Australia,  and  spent  many  months 
cantUe  agent,  as  travelling  tutor,  or  in  a  diplo-  in  the  gold  region,  where  in  company  with  his 
matic  capacitv.  In  1640  he  was  appointed  clerk  two  sons  he  dug  for  gold.  His  "Land,  Labor, 
to  the  council  at  Whitehall,  but  after  the  break-  and  Gold  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1866),  published  on  his 
ing  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  thrown  into  the  return  to  England,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
Fleet,  where  he  languished  until  after  the  death  his  adventures.  He  has  since  written  some 
of  Charles  I.    After  the  restoration  he  was  ap-  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  transfer  of  convicts 

Eointed  historiographer  royal,  an  office  which  to  infant  colonies.  Among  his  other  works 
e  retained  until  his  death.  Howell's  publica-  are :  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jack  of  the  Mill" 
tions  jiumber  about  40,  tiie  greater  part  as  well  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1844) ;  "  Stories  of  English  life," 
as  the  best  of  them  being  in  prose.  His  Epistola  written  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  and  pub- 
Ho'Elianm^  or  ^  Familiar  Letters,"  first  printed  lished  in  Bohn's  "  Illustrated  Library"  (8vo., 
in  1646-'66,  and  of  which  many  editions  have  1868);  and  translations  of  Hothaus's  "Wander- 
appeared,  was  the  second  published  collection  ings  of  a  Journeyman  Tailor"  (8vo.,  1844),  and 
of  epistolary  literature  in  the  English  language.  Ennemoser's  "  Natural  *History  of  Magic"  (2 
HOWITT,  WiLu AM,  an  English  author,  bom  vols.  12mo.,  1864),  the  latter  for  Bohn's  "Sci- 
at  Heanor,  Derbyshire,  in  1796.  His  parents  entific  Library."  He  has  also  projected  a  life  of 
were  members  of  the  society  of  Friends.  Upon  George  Fox,  and  is  now  engaged  upon  a  "  His- 
leaving  school  he  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  tory  of  England,"  which  is  published  in  weekly 
reading  and  stndy,  and  was  meditating  the  numbers  to  the  amount  of  100,000  cq>ie3,  and 
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which  will  prohablj  employ  him  for  several  diameter  than  that  of  the  bore  of  the  piece 

Sears  to  come.  He  and  his  wLfe  have  become  be-  where  the  ball  or  shell  is  received, 
evers  in  spiritualism,  in  support  of  which  they  HOWTH,  Hill  of,  a  peninsala  of  Ireland, 
have  published  statements. — ^Mabt  BothaM)  oo.  of  Dublin,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  Dub- 
wife  ofthe  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  born  lin  bay.  It  is  a  rocky  and  picturesque  eleva- 
in  Uttoxeter  about  1804.  She  is  descended  on  tion,  rising  to  the  height  of  563  feet,  8  m.  long 
thefather'ssidefromanancientfamilyof  Friendsj  and  2  m.  broad,  having  at  its  extremity  a  light- 
and  her  life,  until  her  marriage  with  William  house.  Howth  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
Howitt)  was  passed  in  retirement.  Since  then  family  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  descendants  of  its 
her  history  has  been  nearly  identical  with  that  Anglo-Norman  conquerors.  On  June  1,  1862, 
of  her  husband,  in  conjunction  with  whom  she  a  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  from  Howth  to 
pnbli^ed  her  earliest  works,  and  whom  she  has  Holyhead.  A  harbor  of  52  acres  has  been  formed 
accompanied  in  all  his  travels,  except  to  Aus-  by  government  at  Howth  at  a  cost  of  £500,000. 
tralia.  While  the  family  were  domiciled  in  HOYLE,  Edmund,  an  English  writer  on 
Germany  she  cultivated  the  German,  Swedish,  games,  born  in  1672,  died  in  1769.  So  gener- 
and  Danish  languages  and  literature,  and  to  ally  is  his  principal  work  accepted  as  authority 
her  studies  in  the  two  latter  we  are  indebted  in  card  playing,  that  "  according  to  Hoyle^'  has 
for  translations  of  the  best  works  of  Frederika  become  a  proverb.  There  have  been  a  great 
Bremer  and  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  which  many  editions  of  his  book,  among  the  latest  of 

fained  great  popularity  in  England  and  the  which  are  ^'  Hoyle's  Games,  Improved  and  En- 

Fnited  States.    Her  published  writings  of  all  larged  by  G.  U.^'  (London,  1858),  and  ^^Hoyle's 

kinds  are  probably  as  numerous  as  tiiose  of  Games  made  Familiar,'^  by  Eidrah  Trebor  (Lon- 

her  husband.     In  1847  an  edition  of  her  poems  don,  1855). 

was  published  under  the  title  of  "Ballads  and  HOYT,  Gen.  Epaphbas,  an  American  his- 

other  Poems,^'  and  since  that  time  she  has  torical  and  antiquarian  writer,  born  in  Deerfield, 

been  a  steady  contributor  of  fugitive  pieces  in  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1765,  died  there,  Feb.  8, 1850. 

prose  and  verse  to  a  variety  of  periodicals.   Her  Much  of  his  life  was  passed  in  perfecting  the 

first  novel,   "  Wood  Leighton"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  volunteer  and  militia  systems  of  the  country. 

1836),  which,  in  contrast  to  the  ordinary  works  He  published  *'  Military  Instructions,"  "  Cavalry 

of  fiction  of  the  day,  sought  to  establish  an  in-  Discipline,"  and  a  valuable  historical  work  en- 

terest  in  the  aspects  of  country  life,  met  with  a  titled  ^^Antiquarian  Researches;"  beside  which 

decided  success.    Her  stories  for  children  have  he  left  completed  with  maps  for  publication  a 

passed  throuffh  many  editions,  and  the  series  work  to  be  entitled  ^^  Burgoyne's  Campaigns," 

entitled  **  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Chil-  and  had  partially  finished  a  history  of  the  French 

dren,"  addressed  to  the  laboring  classes  and  in-  and  Indian  wars.    He  held  many  civil  as  well 

tended  to  illustrate  the  dignity  of  labor,  is  very  as  military  offices,  among  the  latter  that  of 

popular  in  England.     Her  studies  in  Scandi-  nu^or-general  in  the  militia  of  Massachusetts, 

navian  literature  led  her  to  compile,  in  conjanc-  and  received  fin  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  army 

tion  with  her  husband,  a  *^  History  of  the  Lit-  under  Gen.  Washington,  which  circumstanoes 

erature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe"  (2  compelled  him  to  decline. 

Tols.  8vo.,  1852),  including  specimens  in  prose  HOYT,  Ralph,  an  American  clergyman  and 

and  verse. — Anna  Mabt,  a  daughter  of  William  poet,  born  in  New  York  in  1810.    His  earlier 

and  Mary  Howitt,  has  of  late  years  appeared  life  was  passed  in  the  country,  on  Long  island, 

before  the  public  both  as  artist  and  author.  After  receiving  a  good  education,  he  was  for 

Her  '^  Art  Student  in  Munich"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  some  years  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits,  and 

1863)  is  one  of  the  freshest  and  truest  pictures  afterward  became  well  known  as  a  teacher,  and 

of  German  domestic  life  recently  published,  as  a  contributor  to  several  magazines  and  news- 

Her  "  School  of  Life,"  first  published  in  the  papers.    Having  studied  theology,  he  was  or* 

'^London  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Art,"  records  dained  presbyter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

her  experience  as  an  artist.   In  1859  she  married  church  in  1842,  and  in  1846  became  reotor  of 

Mr.  A.  A. Watts,  son  of  the  poet  of  that  name.  the  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  organized  in 

HOWITZER  (Germ.  HavhiUe^  a  form  of  consequence  of  his  arduous  missionary  labors, 

ordnance,  attached  to  a  carriage  and  used  in  His  principal  works  are :  '^  The  Chaunt  of  life, 

field  service  for  throwing  shells;  first  made  in  and  other  Poems"  (1st  part,  New  York,  1844; 

Germany,  after  the  introduction  of  the  mortar,  2d  part,  1845) ;  ^^  Sketches  of  Life  and  Land- 

and  improved  by  the  Dutch  and  English.    How-  scape,"  a  new  edition  of  which,  with  additions, 

itzers  are  short  and  light,  especially  adapted  for  was  published  in  1858,  the  proceeds  of  whose 

monntain  and  active  service  in  the  field.    Com-  sale  were  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  hia 

pared  with  the  24-pounder  gun  of  1%\  calibers,  church,  destroyed  by  a  tornado, 

which  in  the  English  service  weighs  48  cwt.  ana  HUAOA,  a  Peruvian  word,  signifying  thing 

is  charged  with  8  lbs.  of  powder,  the  24-ponnd-  sacred,  a  temple,  sepulchre,  or  any  thioff  wonder- 

er  howitzer  weighs  12i  cwt.,  and  is  charged  ful,  applied  particularly  to  the  monticolar  tombs, 

with  2^  lbs.  of  powder.    So  the  8-inch  shell  sepulchral  mounds,  or  cairns  of  distinguished 

gun  of  18  calibers  weighs  65  cwt.,  and  the  8-  personages.    Among  the  Peruvians  all  histori- 

inch  howitzer  only  20  cwt    Chambers  are  pro-  cal  persons,  remarkable  for  their  inventions,  or 

vided  for  the  reception  of  the  cartridge  of  less  for  having  in  any  way  ameliorated  tho  condi- 
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lion  of  mankindf  were  the  redpiento  of  a  oer*  HUASTEOAS,  or  Gt7A8tecas,  the  name  of 
tain  kind  of  hero  worship,  generally  local.  Few  an  interesting  ahoriginal  family  which,  at  the 
if  any  had  temples,  their  shrines  heing  gener-  time  of  the  discovery,  occupied  the  country 
idly  their  tombs,  called  htMCCu.  The  Peruviana  around  the  inouth  of  tne  Panuco  river  in  Mex- 
made  sacrifices  to  the  huacas,  which  were  sup*  ico.  They  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language 
posed  to  respond  to  petitions  and  questions  with  the  people  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Guate- 
supported  by  appropriate  offerings  made  in  a  mala  generally,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
proper  spirit.  The  inner  chambers  of  these  been  an  ofishoot  or  colony.  According  to  tra- 
oracular  tombs  were  sometimes  inhabited  by  dition,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Pannco 
priests;  and  generally  they  seem  to  have  been  by  sea  from  the  eastward,  and  there  have  not 
devices  whereby  an  inferior  class  of  priests  ob<  been  wanting  fanciful  writers  who  have  sought 
tained  their  support.  A  Frenchman  established  to  identify  them  with  the  PhoBnidans  or  Gar* 
himself  in  one  near  Limatamba,  with  great  sue-  thaffinians.  They  were  dressed,  says  Torque* 
cess,  as  late  as  1573,  when  he  was  taken  out  mada,  in  flowing  robes,  like  the  Turks,  which 
and  burned  by  the  inquisition.  Nearly  every  exposed  the  throat,  and  had  short  and  broad 
one  of  the  huacas  of  a  district  or  province  had  sleeves.  They  were  industrious  and  peaceable, 
peculiar  attributes,  and  was  consulted  for  spe-  and  when  they  penetrated  into  the  country,  they 
dal  obiects  by  a  particular  dass  of  persons,  did  so  without  collision  with  the  people  whom 
The  silver  workers  of  a  district  had  their  they  found  in  occupation.  They  finally  reached 
hnaoa,  the  potters  theirs,  &c.  Some  were  of  Tulba,  and  afterward  Cholula,  where  they  erect- 
great  extent,  and  erected  over  the  remains  of  ed  a  great  temple,  the  remains  of  which  are 
the  inoas,  who  were  entitled  to  divine  honors  visible  to  this  day  in  the  form  of  the  great 
after  death,  and  over  the  chiefs  of  provinces^  pyramid  of  Cholula.  At  their  head  was  a  per- 
In  accordance  with  an  invariable  custom,  the  sonage,  combining  the  offices  of  priest  and  law* 
wealth  of  these  high  personages  was  buried  with  giver,  named  Quetzalcoatl,  who,  after  a  life  of 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  violation  of  their  beneficence,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
tombs  was  commenced  soon  after  the  conquest,  Guatemala,  where  he  went,  as  he  said,  to  visit 
and  was  prosecuted  by  the  Spaniards  with  all  the  the  seats  of  his  ancestors.  Both  Quetzalcoatl 
zeal  and  energy  that  avarice  inspires.  From  and  his  followers  were  great  artificers,  sldlled 
some  of  them  vast  treasures  were  taken.  A  in  cutting  precious  stones  and  working  gold 
single  huaca  among  the  ruins  of  Chimu,  near  and  silver,  and  were  called  Tultecatl,  a  name 
the  port  of  Truxillo  in  Peru,  opened  in  1568  by  which  came  to  signify  architects  or  skilful 
one  Garcia  Gutierrez  of  Toledo,  afforded  so  men,  and  in  our  days  has  been  corrupted  into 
large  a  treasure  of  gold  and  silver,  that  he  paid  Toltec  QuetzalcoaU  (a  Mexican  name,  dgnify- 
85,647  castellanos  of  gold,  as  the  royal  5tb,  into  ing  literally  feathered  serpent,  oc  serpent  deco- 
the  treasury  of  TruxiSo.  But  he  did  not  obtain  rated  with  the  plumes  of  the  quetzal  or  trogan 
the  whole  of  it,  for  in. 1592  it  was  again  opened,  resplendens)  was  adored  by  the  Cholulans  after 
and  47,020  costellanos  of  gold  paid  into  the  his  death  or  departure  as  a  god,  and  temples  or 
treasury,  in  the  form  of  the  royal  5th.  So  it  altars  were  raised  to  him  in  o^er  parts  of  the 
seems  that  not  less  than  677,600  costellanos  of  Mexican  empire.  The  probability,  deaucible  from 
gold,  equal  to  $981,000,  were  token  from  this  concurrent  traditions  and  established  philolo- 
single  huaca.  The  name  huaca,  as  applied  to  gical  and  other  facts,  seems  to  be  that  a  colony 
aboriginal  graves,  gradually  became  extended  to  m>m  Yucatan  or  Chiapas,  perhaps  the  remnants 
the  provinces  adjacent  to  Peru  on  the  north,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kachan  or  Palenque,  emi- 
where  they  were  also  found  to  contain  more  or  grated  by  sea  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Panuco, 
less  of  treasure.  Herrara  informs  us  that  in  the  whence  they  spread  to  the  place  called  Tulha^ 
ancient  province  of  Zenu,  a  little  to  the  south-  and  afterward,  under  their  elective  or  hered* 
ward  of  Chagres,  ^^  the  Spaniards  found  abun-  itary  leader,  who  combined  the  characters  of 
dance  of  graves,  some  of  them  so  ancient  that  "  prophet,  priest,  and  king,''  to  Cholula.  Leav* 
they  were  covered  with  tall  trees,  and  within  ing  his  people  there,  and  acting  perhaps  under 
them  was  found  an  immense  quantity  of  gold,  the  pressure  of  hostile  neighbors,  this  leader 
beside  what  the  Indians  had  taken  out"  subsequently  returned  to  Huehue-Tollan,  or  the 
Lately  the  name  has  become  familiar  in  conneo-  old-old  Tolha,  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  some* 
tion  with  certain  Indian  groves  in  the  district  where  in  Central  America.  The  name  Quetzal- 
ofChirlqui,  province  of  Yeraguns,  whence  a  va-  coatl  is  only  a  translation  into  the  Mexican 
riety  of  golden  ornaments  and  images  have  been  language  of  Cuculcan,  the  name  of  the  corre- 
obtained  by  Americans  and  local  adventurers,  spending  demi-god  of  the  Central  American  na- 
It  seems  that  the  accounts  given  of  these  dis-  tions.  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that 
coveries  were  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  the  designation  of  Quetzalcoatl,  like  that  of 
graves  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  rich  as  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians,  was  probably 
they  were  represented  in  the  statements  at  first  borne  by  a  succession  of  priestly  and  politicfu 
made.  The  various  articles  found  in  them  coin-  functionaries,  and  that  a  number  of  such  chi^- 
cide  exactly  in  character  with  those  which  Co-  tains  intervened  between  the  landing  of  the 
lumbus  and  his  followers  describe  as  in  common  Huastecas  at  Panuco  and  the  final  departure 
use  among  the  Indians  whom  they  encountered  of  the  ultimate  Quetzalcoatl  for  the  *^land  of 
on  the  coast  of  Yeragnas.  his  fathers."    The  Huastecas  of  Panuco  were 
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rednoed  nnder  tbe  Azteo  or  Mexican  authority  health  and  eyeBight,  and  he  was  taken  to  Paris 

h7Netzahnalco7otzin.kingofTezoaoo,  inl440.  for  medical  treatment.    His  health  was  soon 

A  grammar  and  hrief  vocahnlarj  of  their  Ian-  restored,  hnt  the  disease  of  his  eyes  was  pro- 

gnage  was  published  by  the  padre  Tapia  Zentino  nonnced  incurable,  and  he  soon  after  became 

in  1767,  in  the  appendix  of  which  he  recounts  a  totally  blind.    Fortunately  before  that  time  he 

number  of  their  superstitious  practices,  which  had  won  the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  Mile, 

are   coincident   with   those  still  perpetuated  Lullin,  who,  notwithstanding  his  misfortune, 

among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala.     Various  and  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  parents, 

sculptured  statues  or  monoliths  of  stone  have  willingly  married  him,  and  until  the  close  of  his 

been  found  on  the  Rio  Panuco,  which  also  sus-  life  was  unremitting  in  lier  devotion  to  him. 

tain  a  certain  relationship  with  those  of  Central  Being  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable  ciroum- 

America,  whence  it  may  now  be  considered  as  stances,  he  forthwith  resumed  his  investigations 

established  that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  in  natural  science,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his 

called  Mexican  civilization  was  derived.  wife,  and  a  faithful  attendant  named  Burnens, 

HUBBARD,  WiLLiAic,  an  American  divine  who  ultimately  became  his  reader  and  aman* 

and  historian,  bom  in  England  in  1621,  died  in  uensis.    He  had  previously  given  much  atten- 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  14, 1704.    He  was  gi*ad-  tion  to  the  habits  of  bees,  and  believing  that 

nated  at  Harvard  college  in  1642,  and  was  or-  many  of  the  statements  of  Reaumur  and  Bon* 

dained  about  1656  as  minister  at  Ipswich,  where  net  on  the  subject  were  erroneous,  he  proceeded, 

he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  attendant. 

He  is  the  author  of  ^^  A  Narrative  of  the  to  make  a  vast  number  of  original  observations, 

Troubles  with  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677,  which,  having  been  digested  and  svstematically 

with  a  Discourse'^  (4to.,  Boston,  1677),  the  map  arranged  by  him,  were  first  published  in  his 

accompanying  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Lettre$  d  Ch.  Bonnet  (1792).    Hie  work  was 

executed  in  America;  he  left  also  in  manuscript  reprinted  in  1796,  and  s^n  in  1614,  under  the 

a  general  history  of  New  England,  for  which  the  title  of  Nawoelles  enervations  mr  les  abeill^i^ 

colony  paid  him  £50,  and  which  has  been  con-  both  times  with  important  additions.    The  last 

suited  with  advantage  by  Mather,  Hutchinson,  edition  contcuned  his  Memoire  sur  rorigine  de 

Holmes,  and  other  American  historians  and  an-  la  eire^  in  preparing  which  he  was  assisted  by 

nalists.    It  was  published  by  the  Massachusetts  his  sod,  Pierre  Hnber.  The  impregnation  of  the 

historical  society  in  1815  (8vo.,  Oambridge).  queen  bee,  and  many  other  important  facts  in 

HUBBARDTON,  a  township  of  Rutland  co.,  the  economy  of  the  bee  hive,  were  first  made 
Vt.,  noted  for  a  battle  between  the  British  and  known  in  this  work,  which  fh>m  its  intrinsio 
Americans,  July  7,  1777.  The  American  army  merits,  as  well  as  the  unusual  circumstances 
under  Gen.  St.  Clair  having  been  forced  to  under  which  it  was  prepared,  made  Huberts 
evacuate  Ticonderoga,  July  6,  their  main  body  name  famous  throughout  Europe,  and  which 
marched  through  Hubbardton  to  Giistleton,  for  general  information  on  the  subject  has  never 
leaving  a  rear  guard  of  1,000  half  equipped  men  been  superseded.  Subsequently,  with  the  co- 
under  Ools.  Warner,  Francis,  and  Haile,  to  wait  operation  of  Senebier,  he  produced  a  Memoire 
at  Hubbardton  for  the  stragglers.  Here  on  the  aur  Vinftuenee  de  Vair  et  dee  diveneeeubstaneee 
following  morning  they  were  overtaken  by  gaeeuses  darts  la  germination  des  diffsrentes 
about  double  their  numlier  of  British  commana-  plantes  (Geneva,  1801).  He  endured  his  blind- 
ed by  G«n.  Eraser.  The  battle  began  at  7  A.  M.  ness  with  patience  and  cheerfulness,  and  to  the 
The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Americans  at  first  close  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  t^  his  favor* 
forced  the  enemy  to  give  way,  but  they  soon  ite  scientific  studies.  His  son  Pierre,  who  in- 
formed again,  while  at  the  same  time  Ool.  herited  much  of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cultiva- 
Francis  was  mortally  wounded,  his  men  fell  tion  of  natural  science,  published  a  number  of 
back,  and  Gen.  Riedesel  appeared  on  the  field  valuable  papers  on  ants,  butterflies,  bees,  iso. 
with  a  heavy  reinforcement  for  the  British.  He  died  in  1840. 

This  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  Warner  Ht^BNER,  Joseph  Alexander  an  Austrian 

was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  80  of  his  men  diplomatist  of  plebeian  origin,  bom  in  Vienna, 

killed  and  294  wounded  and  prisoners,  while  Nov.  26, 1811,  was  educated  at  the  university 

the  British  acknowledged  a  loss  of  188  killed  there,  and  was  patronized  by  Metternich,  who 

and  wounded,  or,  acceding  to  Ethan  Allen,  of  in  1888  employed  him  in  the  state  paper  office. 

800.    Col.  Haile  withdrew  from  the  field  with  Having  shown  some  ability  and  much  loyalty  for 

800  men  without  coming  into  action,  but  was  the  house  of  Hapsbnrg  in  various  consular  and 

subsequently  made  prisoner.     He  demanded  diplomatic  capacities,  he  was  intrusted  in  March, 

a  court  martial  to  investi^te  the  charge  of  1849,  with  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  appointed  in 

cowardice  brought  against  him,  but  died  in  cap*  September  extraordinary  ambassador.    In  1858 

tivity  before  it  could  be  held.    A  monun^nt  on  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron.    He  signed 

the  battle  field  was  inaugurated  July  7,  1869.  the  treaty  of  Paris,  March  80,  1856,  and  was 

HUBER,  FsANgoia,  a  bwiss  naturalist,  bom  in  formally  accredited  as  Austrian  envoy  at  the 

Geneva,  July  2, 1750,  died  in  Lausanne,  Dec.  oourtofNapoleonlll.  onMay22.    Hisunfavor- 

21, 1831.    At  15  years  of  age  a  too  close  devo-  able  reception  by  the  emperor  on  Now  Years* 

tion  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  day,  1859,  was  the  signal  of  the  rupture  between 

he  had  followed  from  childhood,  affected  his  iVanoe  and  Austria,  and  of  the  Italian  war. 
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Htlbner  withdrew  from  Paris  in  the  foDowiog  Their  only  gnldes  were  a  map  and  a  compan. 

spring ;  and  in  July  he  was  appointed  Austrian  At  night  they  slept  in  tents,  and  their  food  dor- 

ambassador  in  Rome.  ing  18  monUis  was  generally  confined  to  tea 

KOBNER,  £abl,  a  German  painter,  bom  in  and  a  little  meal.    After  a  few  days^  jonmey 

Kdnigsberg  in  1814.    He  is  a  disciple  of  the  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Tolon-noor,  where 

Dtlsseldorf  school,  and  excels  in  genre  pictures  they  completed  their  outfit.    At  the  large  new 

of  a  reformatory  tendency.     Several  of  his  town  of  Chagan-konren  they  crossed  the  Hoang- 

works  have  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  ho  river  and  entered  the  sandy  steppes  of  the 

nttBNER,  KuDOLPn  Julius  Beitno,  a  Ger-  Ortons  country,  where  they  suffered  for  want 
man  historical  painter,  born  in  Prussian  Silesia  of  water  and  forage.  While  crossing  this  desert, 
in  1806,  studied  in  Berlin  under  Schadow,  and  fol-  hearing  that  a  lama  of  the  Buddhist  convent 
lowed  his  master  to  D&sseldorf  in  company  with  or  lamasery  of  Rache-chnrin  was  to  cut  himself 
Hildebrand  and  Lessing.  Among  his  earlier  open,  take  out  his  entrails,  and  then  in  a  moment 
works  were  illustrations  of  Goethe^s  ballad  of  the  resume  his  former  sound  condition,  the  mission- 
^  Fisherman,"  and '^Orlando  delivering  Isabella,''  aries,  who  attributed  this  feat  (not  an  uncom- 
after  a  scene  in  Ariosto^s  epic.  His  "  Simeon^'  mon  one,  they  were  told,  in  those  parts)  to  the 
and  his  '^Christ  and  the  Evangelists"  (1885)  action  of  the  devil,  resolved  to  be  present  and 
show  a  further  progress  of  his  talent;  and  no-  publicly  forbid  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ; 
ticeable  araons  his  more  recent  works  ore  "Job  but  fortunately  for  their  own  lives,  they  lost 
and  his  Friends,"  "  Felicitas  and  Sleep,"  after  their  way  and  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Crossing 
Tieck's  "  Octavianus,"  and  several  others.  He  the  Hoang-ho  again  with  great  difficulty  at  a 
has  also  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  painter  season  of  inundation,  they  entered  the  IT.  E. 
of  cartoons  and  portraits.  He  has  been  a  res-  part  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Ean-su  in  the 
ident  of  Dresden  since  1889,  and  professor  at  early  part  of  November,  and  remained  two  days 
the  academy  there  since  1841.  At  the  Brussels  at  a  frontier  town.  In  Jan.  1845,  they  reached 
exhibition  of  1851  he  received  the  great  gold  Tang-keou-eul,  on  the  boundary  between  Kan- 
medal  for  a  picture  representing  tlie  golden  age.  su  and   the   territory  of  Koko-nor.      From 

HUG,  £vari8tbR£gi8,  a  French  Catholic  mis-  Lha-ssa,  the  capital  of  Thibet,  their  x>oint  of 

8ionary,bominToulouse,  Aug.  1,1818.  He  stud-  destination,  they  were  yet  distant  4  months' 

ied  theology  in  his  native  city,  and  taught  in  the  Journey  across  a  desert  utterly  uninhabited 

seminary  there  for  a  while,  after  which  he  en-  except  by  robbers.      They  consequently  re- 

tered  the  order  of  Lazarista,  and  was  ordained  solved  to  wait  here  8  months  for  the  arrival 

priest  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1838.    Resolving  to  de-  of  a  Thibetan  embassy  on  its  way  home  from 

vote  himself  to  the  Chinese  missions,  he  set  sail  Peking,  under  whose  escort  they  might  travel 

from  Havre  a  few  days  after  his  ordination,  and  in    safety.     During   their  stay  they  studied 

re^tehed  Macao  about  the  month  of  August.   He  the  Thibetan  language  and   Buddhist  books 

passed  18  months  in  the  Lazarist  seminary  at  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher,  and  after 

this  place,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  he  a  while  they  were  invited  to  take  up  their 

was  about  to  undertake,  and  in  the  early  part  abode  in  the  famous  lamasery  of  Koun-boum, 

of  1840,  shaving  his  head  with  the  exception  about  80  m.  distant.    In  this  establishment, 

of  the  <][ueue  which  he  had  carefully  cultivated  which  numbers  about  4,000  lamas,  they  re- 

since  his  arrival,  dyeing  his  skin,  and  putting  mained  8  months,  treated,  as  they  were  in  all 

on  the  Chinese  costume,  he  started  from  Can-  parts  of  Mongolia,  with  great  kindness.    At 

ton  for  the  interior  of  the  empire.    After  di-  the  end  of  that  time  they  removed  to  Chogor- 

recting  a  Christian  mission  in  the  southern  prov-  tan,  a  summer  establishment  belonging  to  the 

inces,  he  went  to  Peking,  where  he  perfected  lamasery.    Toward  the  end  of  September  the 

himself  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  subse-  embassy  arrived,  and  having  laid  in  a  stock  of 

quently  established  himself  at  He-Chuy  (valley  provisions,  purchased  a  camel  and  a  horse,  and 

of  Black  Waters),  in  Mongolia,  just  north  of  the  engaged  another  servant,  the  missionaries  joined 

great  wall  and  not  far  from  Peking,  where  there  the  caravan,  which  consisted  of  2,000  men  and 

was  a  considerable  population  of  Chinese  Chris-  8,700   animals.     In  crossing  the  desert  and 

tians.    Ho  visited  various  parts  of  Mongolia,  climbing  the   snow-covered   mountains   over 

and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  acquiring  the  dia-  which  their  route  led  them,  they  suffered  the 

lect  of  the  country,  and  translatiug  into  Mongol  most  terrible  hardships.    M.  Gabet  fell  ill  and 

several  little  books  of  prayer  and  instruction,  was  every  moment  expected  to  die,  bnt  they 

Inl844  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mongolia  directed  were  obliged  to  press  on  with  the  sick  man 

M.  Hue  and  another  French  Lazarist,  Joseph  fastened  to  his  camel.    At  last,  Jan.  29,  1846, 

Gabet,  to  make  a  journey  through  the  vicariate,  they  entered  Lha-ssa  and  hired  rooms  at  a 

for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  extent  and  wretched  lodging  house  where  there  were  50 

studying  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Tar-  other  lodgers.    After  a  few  days  they  were 

tars.    Adopting  the  costume  of  the  Thibetan  summoned  before  the  haUm  or  regent,  the  real 

lamas  or  priests,  and  accompanied  by  a  young  ruler  of  the  country  under  the  nominal  suprem- 

lama  convert  named  Samdadchiemba,  they  set  acy  of  the  grand  lama,  who  received  them  well, 

out  in  September,  travelling  S.  W.  along  the  gave  them  a  residence  of  his  own,  and  dlowed 

Mongolian  side  of  the  great  wall.    Their  cara-  tiiem  to  preach  and  set  up  a  little  chapel.    The 

van  consisted  of  a  horse,  a  mule,  and  8  camels.  Chinese  ambassador,  Ke-shen,  the  distinguish- 
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ed  Btatesman,  who  had  conducted  the  negotia-  written  !n  an  attractive  style,  enlivened  with 

tions  with  the  British  at  Canton  in  1840*'41,  mndi  hnmor,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  devoted 

soon  interposed  on  political  gronnds,  and  in  to  a  general  acconnt  of  the  manners,  cnstoms. 

spite  of  the  regent^s  protection  had  sufficient  government,  laws,  and  internal  condition  of 

power  to  cause  them  to  he  conveyed  to  Ghing*  the  Chinese  empire,  which  no  recent  European 

tu-fou,  capital  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Se-  travellers  have  had  so  good  opportunities  for 

chuen,  and  their  neophyte  Samdadchiemha  to  ohserving  as  MM.  Hue  and  Gnhet.    In  1857 1/.. 

be  sent  back  to  his  own  country.    MM.  Hue  Hue  publislied  Le  Christianitme  en  Ckine^  which 

and  Gabet  left  Lhanssa  March  16,  and  travelled  has  also  been  translated  into  English  (2  vols, 

in  palanquins  with  great  state,  having  a  man-  8vo.,  London,  1857). 

darin  and  a  body  of  soldiers  for  escort    They  HUCEXEBERRY.    See  Whobtleberbt. 

wore  the  richest  Chinese  robes,  and  insisted  HUDDERSFIELD,  a  market  town  and  par- 

upon  putting  on  the  yellow  cap  and  red  girdle  liamentary  borough  of  England,  in  the  W.  rid- 

reserved  for  members  of  the  imperial  family,  ing  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  Colne,  85  m.  S.  W. 

These  precautions  had  their  due  enect,  and  they  from  York,  and  204  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W. 

were  treated  throughout  their  journey  with  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  80,880.    It  is  one 

grofonnd  respect.     Their  expenses  were  de-  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  woollen  manufacture 

*ayed  by  government.    At  Ching-tu-fou  they  in  England,  of  which  nearly  every  variety  is 

were  pat  on  trial,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  produced.     It  has  an  extensive   cloth   hall, 

them  to  Canton.   The  rest  of  their  Journey  was  where  a  fair  is  held  each  Tuesday  attended  by 

performed  in  the  same  state  as  the  formerpart,  upward  of  600  manufacturers.    There  are  also 

sometimes  over  land,  sometimes  on  the  Yang-  cotton  mills,  breweries,  chemical  works,  and 

tse-kiang  and  ol^er  naingable  rivers.     Their  dye  houses.     Huddersfield  sends  one  member 

incessant  conflicts  with  the  mandarins,  in  which  to  parliament. 

the  amusing  effrontery  of  the  shrewd  mission-  HUDSON*,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  J.,  bounded  E. 
aries  never  failed  to  baffle  Chinese  trickery,  by  the  Hudson  river  and  New  York  bay,  S.  by 
give  to  the  narrative  of  this  part  of  their  Passaic  river,  Newark  bay,  and  the  Kills,  and 
travels  all  the  interest  of  a  comedy.  On  one  W.  by  Passaic  river ;  area,  75  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
occasion,  when  a  Christian  had  been  arrested  1855,  41,823.  It  has  a  diversified  surface,  ris- 
for  an  imaginary  crime,  they  not  only  insisted  ing  into  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Hackensack 
upon  entering  the  court  room,  but  actually  river,  which  flows  E.  through  the  county.  The 
usurped  the  judge's  seat  and  conducted  tiie  productions  in  1850  were  87,155  bushels  of  In- 
trial  themselves  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  dian  corn,  82,885  of  potatoes,  9,678  of  oats, 
In  Oct  1846,  they  arrived  at  Canton  and  pro-  8,663  of  wheat,  4,161  tons  of  hay,  and  49,891 
ceeded  to  the  Dutch  factory,  where  their  escort  lbs.  of  butter,  beside  nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
left  them.  Two  days  afterward  they  went  to  garden  vegetables.  There  were  10  factories 
the  Lazarist  seminary  at  Macao.  Here  M.  Hue  and  machine  shops,  21  churches,  2  newspaper 
remained  between  2  and  8  years,  occupying  his  offices,  and  1,641  pupils  attending  public 
leisure  in  arranging  for  publication  his  notes  of  schools.  Limestone,  copper,  and  magnetic  iron 
travel.  M.  Gabet  returned  to  Europe  in  No-  ore  are  found.  The  Rajnapo  and  Paterson  and 
vember,  and  thence  proceeded  to  South  America,  the  New  Jersey  railroads  and  the  Morris  canal 
where  he  died  soon  afterward  at  Rio  Janeiro,  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Jersev  City. 
In  1849  M.  Hue  set  out  for  Peking,  intending  to  HUDSON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Columbia 
revisit  the  missions  in  Mongolia;  but  an  inundar  oo.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the  E.  or  left  bank  of 
tion  obliged  him  to  remain  6  months  at  a  Chris-  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation, 
tian  station  in  the  province  of  Cbe-kiang,  and  116  m.  above  New  York  city  and  29  m.  below 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  the  shat-  Albany;  pop.  in  1855,  6,720.  It  is  beautifully 
tored  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return  situated  on  rising  ground,  and  presents  a  highly 
home.  He  staled  from  Macao  Jan.  1^1852,  visited  picturesque  appearance,  especially  when  seen 
Ceylon,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  and  &om  the  river  at  a  distance.  A  slate  bluff 
landed  at  Marseilles  in  June  of  the  same  Vear.  rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  60 
He  subsequently  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  feet,  whence  a  ridge  slopes  upward  for  H  m., 
His  Souvenirs  d^un  toy  age  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  terminating  in  Prospect  hill,  500  feet  above  the 
Thibet  et  la  Chine  appeared  in  1852  (2  vols,  river.  The  principal  street  runs  dong  this 
8vo.,  Paris),  and  was  translated  into  English  by  ridge,  from  Prospect  hill  to  a  public  square 
William  Hazlitt  the  younger  (London,  1852).  laid  out  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  The  citv 
This  work  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interest-  is  a  terminus  of  the  Hudson  and  Boston  rail- 
ing books  of  travel  which  have  been  written  road,  and  an  important  station  on  the  Hudson 
during  the  present  generation,  but  is  stored  river  railroad.  It  has  regular  steamboat  com- 
with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  munication  with  Albany  and  New  York.  The 
history,  inhabitants,  and  geogra|my  of  the  wharves  are  built  on  two  bays  at  either  side  of 
previously  almost  unknown  region  of  Mon-  the  public  square,  and  are  accessible  by  large 
golia.  The  BmpireChinois  (2  yo\s.  By o,jlS6^;  ships.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Hudson 
English  translation,  2  vols.,  London,  1855)  re-  owned  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  New 
lates  the  adventures  of  the  missionaries  during  York.  It  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1795, 
their  Journey  fromjjha-asa  to  Canton.    It  is  had  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  West 
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Indies  and  Europe,  and  owned  a  nnmber  of  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  W.  From 
whaling  and  fishing  yessels.  Its  commerce  was  Glen^s  Falls  to  Troy  its  course  is  mnoh  broken 
destroyed  during  uie  embargo  and  the  war  of  by  rapide,  but  at  the  latter  place,  151  m.  from 
1812,  and  although  the  whaling  business  was  its  mouth,  it  is  affected  by  the  tide  and  becomes 
resumed  it  has  since  been  entirely  abandoned,  a  broad,  deep,  sluggish  stream.  From  Albany, 
Its  trade,  however,  is  still  important,  the  prin-  6  m.  below  Troy,  its  general  width  is  from  800 
cipal  article  of  export  being  pressed  hay  for  the  to  700  yards,  though  it  greatly  exceeds  this  in 
Kew  York  market.  The  chief  manufactures  certain  places.  Its  banks  are  elevated  and  pio- 
are  iron  and  clothing.  The  Hudson  iron  com-  turesque  throughout  nearly  its  whole  course, 
pany  and  the  Columbia  iron  works  together  The  upper  part  of  the  river  is  bordered  by  gen- 
turn  out  from  60  to  75  tons  of  pig  iron  per  day.  tie  eminences,  covered  with  cultivated  fields, 
There  are  2  machine  shops,  2  iron  founderies,  interspersed  with  pleasant  towns  and  villages, 
a  stove  foundery,  a  manufactory  of  cutlery,  a  while  in  Greene  and  Ulster  counties  its  v<uley 
grist  mill,  a  brewery,  and  a  brick  yard.  The  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Oatskill  mountains, 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  which  in  the  former  approach  within  7  m.  of 
a  handsome  marble  and  limestone  building,  116  the  river.  A  short  distance  below  Newburg, 
feet  long  and  60  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  61  m.  from  New  York,  it  begins  its  passage 
dome  and  faced  by  an  Ionic  portico ;  and  the  through  the  beautiful  hills  caUed  the  highlands 
city  hall,  a  brick  edifice,  occupied  in  part  for  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water,  in  some 
shops.  The  city  also  has  11  churches  (1  Bap-  places  vessels  following  the  channel  pass  so 
tist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Friends\  8  Methodist^  1  near  the  shore  that  one  can  almost'  touch  the 
Presbyterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  1  Roman  cliffs  from  their  decks.  The  most  remarkable  of 
Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  an  orphan  asy-  these  hills  are  Break-lfTeck  (1,187  feet  in  height), 
lum,  supported  mainly  by  voluntary  contribu-  Beacon,  so  named  from  the  signal  fires  which 
tions  ana  maintidning  from  40  to  60  children,  2  used  to  bum  on  its  summit  during  the  revolu- 
academies,  4  public  schools  attended  by  1,095  tionary  war  (1,685  feet).  Butter  (1,500  feet), 
pupils,  11  private  schools,  2  public  libraries,  8  Crow  Nest  (1,428  feet),  Sugar  Loaf  mountain, 
banks,  ana  8  newspaper  offices.  A  lunatic  Bull  hill,  Anthony's  Nose  (1,128  feet),  and  Dun- 
asylum  was  established  here  in  1882,  but  given  derberg,  or  Donderbarrack  (the  '^  thunder  cham- 
np  on  the  opening  of  the  state  asylum  at  Utica.  ber*').  The  highlands  cover  an  area  of  about  16 
Hudson  is  supplied  with  water  broujriit  in  iron  by  25  m.,  and  the  river  flows  through  them  with 
pipes  from  a  spring  2  m.  distant.  The  streets  many  windings  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty, 
are  regularly  laid  out,  all  except  those  fronting  In  the  midst  of  them,  on  a  bold  promontory 
on  the  river  crossing  one  another  at  right  commanding  magnificent  views  both  N.  and  8., 
angles.  A  steam  ferry  connects  the  city  with  is  West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  U.  S.  militanr 
Athens  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  academy.  Fort  Putnam,  the  ruins  of  which 
Hudson  was  settlea  in  1788,  and  was  originally  remain,  was  built  here  during  the  war  of  inde- 
known  as  Claverack  Landing.  It  was  incor-  pendence  by  the  Americans,  and  a  chain  was 
porated  as  a  city  in  1785.  stretfehed  across  the  river  at  this  place  to  prevent 
HUDSON,  a  river  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the  passage  of  British  ships.  Several  other  sites 
the  most  beautiful  and  important  in  the  United  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  period  are 
States.  Its  remote  sources  are  in  the  Adiron-  pointed  out  to  tourists  in  various  parts  of  the 
dao  mountains,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  river.  Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  high- 
more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  principal  lands  the  Hudson  widens  into  the  expanse 
head  streams  rise  in  Hamilton  andEssex  counties,  known  as  Haverstraw  bay,  immediately  below 
servingastheoutlets  to  a  great  number  of  small  which  is  Tappan  bay,  extending  from  Teller's 
highland  lakes.  Several  of  these  streams  unite  Point  to  Piermont,  about  12  m.  long  and  8  to  4 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Essex  co.,  and  the  river  m.  wide.  On  the  W.  shore  a  range  of  trap  rock 
formed  by  their  junction  flows  in  a  tortuous  called  the  Palisades  rises  perpendicularly  from 
course  S.  E.  to  about  the  centre  of  Warren  co.,  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of  from  800  to  500 
where  it  receives  the  outlet  of  Scroon  lake  on  the  feet,  extending  from  the  New  Jersey  boundary 
£.,  8  or  10  m.  W.  of  the  8.  part  of  Lake  George,  just  below  Piermont  to  Fort  Lee,  9  m.  fk'om 
It  runs  from  this  point  nearly  S.  to  the  town  of  New  York  bay,  the  range  being  thus  about  15 
Corinth,  on  the  boundary  between  Warren  and  m.  long.  From  this  place  to  its  mouth  the 
Saratoga  counties,  receiving  on  its  way  the  Sa-  Hudson  is  between  1  and  2  m.  wide.  It  fdls 
oondaga  river  from  the  W.  and  some  smaller  into  New  York  bav  in  Ist.  40°  42'  N.,  long.  74° 
streams,  and  then  tnrns  sharply  to  the  E.,  fol-  1'  80"  W.,  its  whole  length  being  a  little  over 
lowing  that  general  direction  with  several  bends  800  m.,  and  its  fall  147  feet  within  the  last  156 
until  it  reaches  Glen's  Falls,  where  it  has  a  fall  of  m.  On  the  E.  side  of  its  mouth  lies  New  Yor]|[ 
50  feet.  Soon  after  passing  this  point  it  sweeps  city,  on  the  W.  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken.  The 
around  to  tlieS.,  and  flows  in  that  direction  with  Hudson  has  few  tributaries,  the  largest  being 
little  deviation  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  about  the  Hoosic,  Mohawk,  Walkill,  and  Croton. 
190  m.,  separating  Washington,  Kensselaer,  Co-  Spuyten  Duy  vil  creek  connects  it  with  the  Har- 
lumbia,  Dutchess,Putnam,  Westche^r,  and  New  lem  river,  which  flows  into  the  East  river,  form- 
York  counties  on  the  E.,  from  Saratoga,  Albany,  ing  the  N.  boundary  of  Manhattan  island.  The 
Greene,  Ulster,  Orange,  and  Rockland  ooontiea,  basin  of  the  Hudson  occupies  about  i  of  the  £. 
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border  of  the  state,  and  a  large  part  of  the  which  has  received  his  name.  Having  sailed 
interior.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  on  its  up  the  river  to  the  head  of  navigation  and  ex- 
hanks  are  Lansingbarg,  Troj,  Hadson,  Pough-  plored  it  in  a  boat  for  some  miles  further,  he 
keepsie,  Peekskill,  Sing  Sing,  Tarrytown,  Yon-  returned  to  England.  In  April,  1610,  he  began 
kers,  and  New  York  on  the  E.,  and  Waterford,  his  4th  voyage,  passing  in  Jane  and  Jnly  Uirongh 
"West  Troy,  Albany,  GatskiU,  Kingston,  Rondout,  the  strait  and  discovering  the  bay  which  now 
Newbury,  Haverstraw,  Piermont,  Hoboken,  and  bear  his  name.  Finding,  however,  that  this 
Jersey  CHty  on  tlie  W.  It  is  navigable  by  ships  to  did  not  ffive  him  an  open  route,  he  resolved  to 
Hudson,  by  steamboats  to  Troy,  and  by  sloops,  winter  there  and  resume  explorations  in  the 
by  means  of  a  dam  and  lock,  to  Waterford,  at  spring.  But  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men 
the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk.  The  passenger  compelled  him  to  return,  and  eventually  proved 
steamers  iVom  New  York  to  Albany  and  Troy  fatal  to  him.  On  the  voyage  home,  while  yet 
are  noted  for  their  elegance  and  fine  proportions,  in  the  strait,  he  was  seized  and  placed  with  8 
A  little  below  Albany  the  navigation  is  at  times  who  remained  faithful  to  him  in  an  open  boatL 
obstructed  by  shifting  sands  called  the  Over-  and  abandoned.  Nothing  was  ever  afterwara 
slangh,  for  the  removal  of  which  large  expen-  heard  of  the  daring  navigator.  ^*  A  OoUection 
ditnres  have  been  ineffectually  made  by  the  U.  of  Documents  forming  a  Monograph  of  the 
S.  government.  New  York  is  indebted  for  much  Voyages  of  Henry  Hudson,"  edited,  with  an  in- 
of  its  prosperity  to  this  river,  which  forms  one  troduction,  by  George  Asher,  was  published  in 
of  the  prinoipflJ  channels  of  communication  be-  London  by  the  Hakluyt  society  in  1869. 
tween  the  East  and  West,  and  is  connected  with  HUDSON,  Henrt  Norman,  an  American 
the  great  lakes  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  New  essayist  and  clergyman,  bom  in  Cornwall,  Vt, 
York  and  Erie  and  New  York  central  railroads,  Jan.  28, 1814.  His  early  youth  was  passed  on 
with  Lake  Ghamplain  and  Oanada  by  canal  and  a  farm ;  from  his  18th  to  his  21st  year  he  lived 
railroad,  and  wiUi  the  Delaware  river  and  the  in  Middlebury  as  an  apprentice  at  the  trade  of 
Pennsylvania  coal  region  by  the  Delaware  and  coachmaking,  during  which  time  he  prepared 
Hudson  canal.  The  Hudson  river  railroad  runs  himself  for  college.  He  was  graduatea  at  Mid- 
along  its  E.  bank'  fVom  New  York  to  Troy.  The  dlebury  college  in  1840,  and  went  to  Kentucky, 
total  value  of  property  sent  Arom  the  seaboard  where  he  remained  a  year  engaged  in  teaching, 
by  way  of  the  Hudson  river  is  about  $100,000,-  an  occupation  which  he  subsequently  followed 
000  a  year,  and  the  value  of  property  exported  for  two  years  in  Hnntsville,  Ala.  Having 
through  it  from  the  interior  is  about  $75,000,-  during  this  time  applied  himself  especially  to 
000. — In  1524  Yerazzano,  sailing  under  a  com-  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  he  wrote  and  deliv- 
mission  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  entered  the  ered  at  Hnntsville  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
bay  of  New  York  and  sailed  a  short  distance  up  great  dramatist,  which  he  subsequently  delivered 
the  river  in  a  boat.  Henry  Hudson  discovered  with  success  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
it,  Sept.  11, 1609,  explored  it  above  the  mouth  and  finally  printed  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  called  it  "river  of  the  1848).  In  1844  Mr.  Hudson  became  a  com- 
mountaius.*'  This  name  was  soon  changed  to  municant  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Nassau,  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Whitting- 
about  1682  it  was  generally  known  as  the  l^orth  ham  in  Trinity  diurch.  New  York,  in  1849.  He 
river,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware  or  has  since  edited  the  works  of  Shakespeare  (11 
South  river.  The  term  Hudson's  river  had  been  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1850-^57),  been  engaged  for 
applied  to  it  by  the  English  not  long  after  its  a  short  time  in  editing  the  *^  Church  Monthly,'^ 
discovery  in  1609.  The  Indians  are  said  to  have  and  contributed  articles  to  various  montlily  and 
called  it  Shatemuc  and  Gahohatatea.  The  first  quarterly  periodicals.  He  is  now  rector  of  the 
successful  attempt  at  steam  navigation  was  made  Episcopal  churdi  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 
on  the  Hudson  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807.  HUDSON,  Jbffeby.    See  Dwabf. 

HUDSON,  Henrt,  a  British  navigator  and  HUDSON'S  BAY,  the  largest  body  of  water 

discoverer,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  on  the  continent  of  America,  lies  in  British 

century.     He  was  first  employed  by  a  com-  North  America,  between  lat.  51^  and  64^  N., 

pany  of  London  merchants  to  search  for  the  N.  long.  77^  and  95°  W.    It  is  exceedingly  irregu- 

W.  passage  in  1607,  when  he  sailed  in  a  small  lar  in  shape;  its  greatest  lengtJi  N.  and  S.  is 

vessel  with  a  crew  of  only  10  men  and  a  boy  to  about  850  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  600  m. 

the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  80°,  where  he  Its  S.  extremity  is  called  Jameses  bay.    On  the 

was  stopped  by  ice.    After  8  months  of  fruit-  N.  E.  it  communicates  with  Davis's  strait  by 

less  exploration  he  returned  to  England,  whence  means  of  Hudson's  strait  and  Oumberland  strait, 

he  sailed  again,  April  21, 1608,  hoping  to  find  and  on  the  N.  Fox  channel  opens  into  it.    Op- 

the  passage  between  Nova  Zembia  and  Spitz-  posite  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  strait  lie  the 

bergen,  but  was  again  hindered  by  ice,  not  being  Southampton   idands.     A  great   number  of 

able  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  the  former  land,  smaller  islands  are  scattered  Qver  the  surfiice 

On  April  6, 1609,  he  began  another  voyage  to  the  of  the  bay.    The  coasts  are  generally  bold  and 

N.  E.  of  Asia  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  indented  with  many  inlets.— Tlie  bay  takes  its 

India  company ;  but  his  crew  being  unable  to  name  from  its  discoverer  Henry  Hudson,  who 

endure  the  climate,  he  crossed  to  the  American  on  his  last  voyage  entered  it  by  the  strait  which 

coast^  where  he  discovered  the  month  of  the  river  has  also  since  lK)me  his  name,    following  up 
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hiB  discovery,  the  Eojp:liBh  in  1612  fitted  ont  two  stained  from  making  any  remonstrance  or  set- 
ressels,  proyisioned  K>r  18  months,  mider  the  ting  np  any  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the 
command  of  Thomas  Bntton.  Entering  the  bay,  French  crown  to  the  shores  of  Hndson^s  bay. 
he  anchored  at  the  month  of  Nelson's  river,  on  Bnt  an  accident  came  to  the  assistance  of  Uie 
the  W.  shore,  and  took  possession  of  the  conn-  minister.  Some  Indians  waited,  as  a  depnta- 
try.  After  wintering  there,  Bntton  directed  tion  from  their  tribe,  npon  M.  Talon,  intendant 
his  course  S.  along  the  W.  coast,  to  which  the  of  Canada,  to  ask  him  to  send  missionaries  to 
name  of  New  Sontli  Wales  was  given.  When  that  distant  region.  It  was  thought  that  an 
France  was  disputing  with  England  the  rights  easy  road  to  Hudson^s  bay  might  be  found  by 
claimed  in  and  along  the  borders  of  Hudson's  way  of  the  Sagnenay  river ;  and  that  if  the 
bay,  some  French  writers  affected  to  discredit  missionaries  were  sent  by  this  route,  England 
the  story  of  Button-s  voyage;  but  its  correct-  might  be  prevented  from  acquiring  any  pre- 
neea  is  well  established.  For  over  60  years  scriptive  rights  in  that  quarter.  On  Aug.  27, 
these  discoveries  were  not  turned  to  practical  1671 — ^the  year  after  the  cnarter  was  granted  by 
account.  The  charter  of  Charles  II.,  granted  Charles  II.  to  the  Hudson's  bay  company — 
in  1670,  purported  to  giva  to  the  Hudson's  bay  Father  Albanel  and  two  Canadians  set  out  on 
company  the  sole  right  of  trade,  commerce,  and  their  mixed  mission  of  religion  and  national  as- 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  its  tributa-  cendency.  News  had  already  reached  Canada 
nee,  together  with  the  royalty  of  the  sea  within  that  two  English  vessels  had  arrived  in  the  bay 
certain  limits.  The  company  have  exercised  and  were  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Lidians. 
control  in  Hudson's  bay,  but  have  not  deemed  Having  wintered  at  Lake  6t  John,  less  than 
it  worth  while  to  keep  up  any  kind  of  fisheries  half  the  distance  of  their  journey,  the  mission- 
there.  They  once  had  a  fishery  for  the  white  aries  continued  their  voyage  by  Lake  Mistis- 
whale  (not  much  larger  than  the  porpoise)  at  sinny  and  Lake  Nemiscau.  On  arriving  at 
Bichmond  harbor,  near  East  Main,  James's  bay ;  James's  bay,  they  went  through  the  form  of  tak- 
but  7  of  their  servants  were  murdered  by  the  ing  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  establishment  was  given  up.  French  sovereign,  according  to  orders,*  having 
Although  whales  frequented  the  bay  in  im-  taken  the  precaution  to  assemble  as  witnesses 
mense  numbers  in  early  times,  it  is  now  al-  the  chiefs  of  10  or  12  nations  of  Indians.  The 
leged  by  the  company  that  there  is  too  much  next  year  the  French  sent  two  vessels  to  attack 
ice  both  in  the  bay  and  straits  to  make  fishing  the  English  forts  on  the  bay ;  and  thus  com- 
profitable.  The  bay  is  seldom  entirely  free  from  menced  a  protracted  contest  for  supremacy  in 
ice  fixed  or  floating,  and  navigation  is  not  prac-  that  quarter,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to 
ticable  for  more  than  2  months  in  the  year,  al-  secure  exclusive  possession  of  the  fur  trade, 
lowing  of  only  one  voyage.  The  company's  ves-  which  in  a  few  years  swelled  to  very  important 
sels  generally  arrive  about  Aug.  10  or  16,  and  dimensions.  Though  the  contest  w^as  carried 
leave  by  Sept.  26.  By  the  time  the  vessels  leave,  on  with  varied  success,  the  English  maintained 
the  thermometer  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  16%  the  footing  they  had  obtained;  and  the  Hud- 
and  the  straits  leading  to  the  bay  become  im-  son's  bay  company  have  ever  since  kept  pos- 
practicable  by  barriers  of  ice.  The  inward  pas-  session  of  the  country.  The  principal  depot  of 
sage  through  the  straits,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  company  on  Hudson's  bay  is  York  Factory, 
takes  from  4  days  to  6  weeks.  There  are  seals  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson's  river,  on 
in  the  straits,  but  the  company  makes  no  at-  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  This  river  forms  the 
tempts  to  capture  them.  Within  126  years  leading  highway  from  Hudson's  bay  into  the 
navigators  have  described  Hndson's  bay  as  con-  vast  territory  N.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  west- 
tainiug,  in  spring  and  autumn,  whales  and  seals  ward  to  tlie  Bocky  mountains.  From  Moose 
in  larger  numbers  than  were  to  be  met  with  in  Factory,  near  the  head  of  James's  bay,  there 
any  other  waters.  The  season  of  the  whale  is  another  means  of  communication  into  the 
fishery  would  not  last  over  9  weeks,  from  the  country.  Lake  Superior  is  sometimes  reached 
banning  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  by  this  route,  in  which,  for  a  part  of  the  distance, 
French  traders  used  to  obtain  whale  fin,  blub-  Moose  river  is  used,  the  rest  of  the  distance  be- 
ber,  and  oil  fi*om  Uie  Esquimaux,  who,  in  addl-  ing  overland.  The  north-west  company,  before 
tion  to  what  they  sold,  retained  a  winter's  stock  its  junction  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  had 
for  themselves.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  depots  on  two  islands,  Charlton's  and  Hayes,  in 
now  so  well  understood,*  that  for  the  last  26  James's  bay.  Montreal  being  the  head-quarters 
years  no  vessel  has  been  frozen  up.  In  1886  a  of  the  north-west  company,  and  the  scene  of 
vessel  with  an  outward  bound  cargo  had  to  re-  their  operations  lying  chiefly  N.  W.  of  Lake 
turn  on  account  of  the  ice.  Except  the  vessels  Superior,  it  was  found  that  Hudson's  bay  was 
of  the  company,  there  are  none  trading  to  Hud-  not  an  advantageous  point  for  them  to  trade 
son^s  bay. — ^In  1 668  the  English  had  erected  Fort  from ;  and  those  stations  were  accordingly  aban- 
Bupert,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  James's  bay,  at  doned  before  the  year  1814.  It  is  different,  how- 
the  mouth  of  Bupert  river.  At  two  other  ever,  with  the  Hudson's  bay  company.  Their 
points  they  also  erected  forts.  In  France  and  head-quarters  is  London ;  and  from  York  Fac- 
Canada  these  operations  were  regarded  with  a  tory  tneir  canoes  ascend  Nelson's  river,  en- 
jealous  eye.  Colbert,  though  wishing  to  make  countering  84  portages  on  the  passage,  directly 
^pood  the  claims  of  France  to  that  region,  ab-  to  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Wlnni- 
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peg,  tibe  oentralpoint  of  all  their  operations  in  proprietors,  in  free  and  common  socase,  saving 
the  territory. — ^Ea^ly  navigators  committed  the  the  faith,  allegianoe,  and  sovereignty  due  to  the 
error  of  supposing  that  there  were  two  tides  in  crown.  For  all  this,  the  company  was  to  pav 
Hndson's  bay,  one  coming  from  the  £.  and  the  .yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and  two  bla^ 
other  from  the  W.;  that  the  E.  tide  did  not  beavers:  but  this  only  whenever  the  sovereign 
exert  its  influence  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  should  happen  to  be  within  the  territories 
bay.  This  error,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  granted.  The  company  had  power  to  maJce 
there  was  a  tide  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay,  led  laws,  constitutions,  and  ordinances,  and  to  pro- 
to  the  belief  that  it  flowed  from  a  western  vide  pains,  penalties,  and  punishments  for  tneir 
sea,  which  was  supposed  to  be  not  far  dis-  violation,  ilnesforthebreach  of  laws  thus  made 
tant.  At  Port  Nelson  and  Hayes  river  the  were  to  go  to  the  company.  There  was,  however, 
tide  rises  16  feet.  At  Albany  road  there  is  a  one  limitation  to  these  powers ;  the  laws,  con- 
full  sea  under  the  influence  of  the  mooiL  and  8  stitutions,  orders,  and  ordinances  which  the 
feet  at  ordinary  tide.  The  same  is  true  or  Moose  company  might  make,  and  the  fines  and  amerce- 
river  road,  except  that  the  ordinary  tide  does  ments  which  they  might  impose,  were  required 
not  rise  above  7  feet.  These  heights  do  not  to  be  "  reasonable,  and  not  contrary  or  repug- 
make  allowance  for  the  influence  of  ice  aud  nant,  but  aa  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
winds,  though  in  both  cases  it  is  considerable^  laws,  statutes,  or  customs^'  of  the  realm.  How 
In  James's  bay,  for  instance,  where  the  tides  Complete  was  the  monopoly  intended  to  be  con* 
are  languid,  N.  and  W.  winds  will  bring  12  to  veyed  by  Oharles  H.  may  be  seen  from  the 
14  feet  of  water.  At  Fort  York  the  water  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  no  other 
sometimes  rises  to  20  feet  The  influence  of  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  except  the  few  indi- 
local  attraction  deranges  the  compasses  in  the  vidnals  forming  the  company,  should  visit  the 
neighborhood  of  Hayes  river;  the  existence  ports^  havens,  islands,  or  territories  granted, 
of  iron  ore  is  said  to  be  the  cause.  Before  the  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  charter,  that 
navigation  of  the  bay  was  thoroughly  under-  is,  for  trading  purposes.  Ail  otiier  subjects  of  the 
stood,  it  was  usual  to  take  two  seasons  for  a  crown  were  expressly  forbidden  to  visit  or  trade 
voyage  from  England  ;  and  the  captain  who  at  any  of  these  places,  unless  specially  licensed 
succMded  in  returning  the  same  year  was  by  the  company,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  royal 
awarded  a  prize  of  £50.  indignation,  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods  which 
HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  a  vast  re-  might  be  taken  to  or  from  the  territories  in 
gion  of  British  North  America,  comprising  question.  'Offenders  might  be  bound  in  the 
nearly  all  the  British  possessions  N.  and  W,  of  penalty  of  £1,000  not  again  to  trade  within  the 
Canada,  bounded  N.  by  the  polar  regions,  E.  by  exclusive  domain  of  tiie  company.  The  com* 
Labrador,  Davis's  strait,  and  BafBn's  bay,  S.  by  pany  had  fbll  power  to  send  vessels  of  war, 
Canada  and  the  United  States ;  its  W.  limits  with  men  and  ammunition,  to  any  of  their 
are  undetermined.  The  charter  under  which  forts,  foctories,  or  places  of  trade,  for  the  de- 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  claim  a  variety  of  fence  and  securi^r  of  the  same,  appointing  com- 
privileges  was  granted  by  Charles  11.  of  Eng-  manders  and  officers,  by  commission  under 
land,  in  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert,  Christopher  their  common  seal.  They  had  the  right  of 
duke  of  Albemarle,  William  earl  of  Craven,  making  war  or  concludins  peace  with  any  non- 
Henry  Lord  Arlington,  Anthony  Lord  Ashley,  Christian  prince  or  people  within  the  territo- 
Sir  John  Robinson,  Sir  Robert  v  iner.  Sir  John  ries  covered  by  their  charter.  They  might 
Griffith,  and  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  James  Hayes,  build  castles,  fortiflcations,  forts,  or  garrisons, 
John  Kirke,  Francis  Millington,  William  Ptet-  and  plant  colonies,  and  lay  out  and  build  vil- 
tynian,  John  Fenn,  and  John  Portman,  and  lages  or  towns.  Any  persons  not  members  of 
their  successors.  Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  the  company,  whether  English  subjects  or  not, 
the  associates  to  prosecute  the  search  after  a  who  should  sail  into  Hudson's  bay  or  enter  the 
new  nassage  to  the  Soul^  sea,  and  to  establish  company's  territories  without  leave,  were  liable 
a  traae  in  furs,  minerals,  and  ^'  other  consider-  to  be  seized  and  sent  to  England.  The  em- 
able  commodities."  It  conveyed  to  the  com-  ployees  of  the  company  were  made  liable  for  any 
pany  a  grant  of  *^  the  sole  trade  and  eommerce  offence  they  might  conmiit  to  such  punishment 
of  all  uiose  seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  as  the  president  and  coxmcil,  acting  on  behalf 
creeks,  and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  of  the  governor  and  company,  should  see  fit. 
shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  In  case  the  party  convicted  should  appeal 
straits  commonly  called  Hudson's  straits,  tq-  against  the  sentence,  he  might  be  seizea  and 
gether  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon  the  sent  a  prisoner  to  En^and,  to  be  tried  by  the 
countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  sea,  bays,  laws  of  the  nation.  The  governor  and  corn- 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid,'^  pany  might  examine  upon  oath  any  persons  in 
that  were  not  previously  granted  to  or  in  the  their  employment,  upon  any  matter  not  re- 
possession of  any  British  subjects,  or  those  of  pugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  Extraor- 
any  other  Christian  prince.  All  mines  of  gold,  dinary  as  many  of  these  powers  and  privileges 
silver,  gems,  or  precious  stones,  discovered  or  are  at  the  present  day,  there  is  not  one  of 
to  be  discovereo,  within  those  territories  and  them  which  the  company  do  not  still  claim 
limits,  were  dso  conveyed  to  the  company.  Of  the  right  to  exercise.  The  claim  to  ex- 
the  territory  Uiey  were  constituted  absolute  dusive  trade,  though  understood  to  be  legally 

TOL.  IX. — ^21 
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▼old,  is  nevertheless  insisted  on  by  the  com-  made.  The  conmderatlmi  was  an  annual  rental 
panj,  and  except  at  a  Terr  few  points,  snch  as  of  5#. ;  the  companj  binding  themselves  in  a 
Bed  river  and  the  Labrador  coasts  is  enforced,  penalty  of  £5,000  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible, 
In  the  reign  following  that  in  which  it  was  the  due  ezecntion  of  all  criminal  and  civU  pro- 
granted,  the  charter  received  the  confirmation'  oess  within  the  territory,  and  to  give  np  to  jus^ 
of  parliament ;  bnt  it  was  specially  provided  tioe  any  of  their  servants  withui  the  territory 
that  the  act  of  confirmation  should  only  remain  who  might  be  charged  with  any  criminal  of- 
in  force  for  the  period  of  7  years,  ^^and  from  fence*  They  also  agreed  to  submit  for  liie  oon- 
thenoe  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parlia-  sideration  and  approval  of  her  mi^esty  Uie  nfies 
ment,  and  no  louger."  After  this  no  reconfir-  which  they  might  frame  for  the  management 
mation  of  the  charter  by  parliament  ever  took  of  the  fur  trade,  the  conduct  of  their  servants, 
place,  though  its  existence  has  frequently  been  and  the  diminution  and  ultimate  prevention  of 
mddentally  recognized  in  acts  of  that  body,  the  sale  or  distribution  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
By  an  act  of  parliament  of  Great  Britain  (48  the  Indians. — ^At  the  time  of  the  acquisition 
George  in.,  cap.  cxxxviii.),  passed  in  Aug.  1808,  of  Canada  n760),  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory 
it  was  provided  that  crimes  committed  within  was  generally  described  on  English  maps  as  &r 
the  Indian  territories — ^which,  though  not  con-  less  extensive  than  it  is  now  understood  to  be. 
veyed  by  charter  to  the  company,  have  long  The  company's  territory  was  then  represented 
been  leased  to  them — should  be  cognizable  by  in  the  shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  the  toe  to 
the  courts  of  Upper  or  Lower  Canada.  The  the  south.  Commencing  at  Grimmington  on 
preamble  of  this  act  recites  that  crimes  and  of-  the  Labrador  coast  of  Davis's  strait,  near  lat. 
fences  conmiitted  within  the  Indian  territories  67^  N.,  the  line  takes  a  sweep  toward  the 
were  not  cognizable  by  any  jurisdiction  what-  S.  W.,  coming  with  but  a  slight  curvature 
ever.  In  1821  an  act  (1  and  2  George  IV.,  as  far  as  Lake  Mistiasinny,  ialong  the  S.  K 
cap.  Ixvi.)  was  passed,  extending  the  provisions  side  of  which  it  skirts ;  thence  curving  more 
of  the  above  named  act  to  crimes  and  offences  directly  toward  the  W»  it  passes  on  the  di- 
committed  within  the  territory  covered  by  tJie  viding  ridce  between  Lake  Temiscaming  on 
company's  charter,  any  tiling  **in  any  grant  or  the  6.  and  Lake  Abbitibbe  on  the  N.,  after 
charter  to  the  company  to  the  contrary  notwith-  which  it  reaches  its  most  southern  bend  be- 
standing."  This  latter  act  also  gave  to  the  Cana-  tween  long.  75°  and  85°  W. ;  from  the  latter 
dian  courts  a  right  of  Jurisdiction  within  the  In-  point  it  begins  to  take  a  N.  direction,  pass- 
dian  territories,  as  well  as  over  Rupert's  Land,  ing  near  long.  92°  W.  about  half  a  degree  K 
which  is  covered  by  the  company's  charter.  But  of  Lao  Sal;  continuing  its  course  in  aN.  W. 
the  crimes  for  which  this  new  jurisdiction  was  direction,  it  crosses  Nelson's  river  a  little  be* 
provided  were  to  be  a^udicated  upon  according  low  its  intersection  with  lat.  56°  N. ;  thence 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  not  the  local  statutes  continuing  its  course,  witii  about  the  same 
of  Canada.  The  Canadian  government  never  curve  in  a  K  W.  direction.  In  1750  the  com- 
svailed  itself  of  this  act  to  appoint  persons  to  pany,  called  before  the  lords  of  trade,  gave  the 
administer  justice  in  those  dWtant  territories.  S.  boundarv  of  their  territory  at  Norway  House, 
Under  this  act  the  company  claim  a  right  of  con  -  on  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  above  lat 
current  jurisdiction  with  the  Canadian  courts^  54°.  Now  they  daim  that  their  charter  covers 
tfid  their  daim  has  been  admitted*  As  the  territory  6°  S.  of  that  point.  One  reason  why 
limits  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  company's  they  make  this  extended  claim  seems  to  be  that 
charter  are  disputable,  so  necessarily  are  those  the  Indian  territories  in  1750  belonged  to  the 
of  the  Indian  territory,  where  it  bounds  the  IVench,  and  could  not  therefore  conveniently 
chartered  territory  of  the  comj^any,  on  the  west,  be  daimed  by  the  company ;  but  by  the  cession 
Accordingly,  in  1821,  the  British  government  of  Canada  to  England  the  Indian  territory  be- 
gave  to  the  late  north-west  company  a  license  of  came  English,  and  being  unoccupied,  the  com- 
exdusive  trade  over  the  Indian  territories,  in  Miy  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  claima. 
which  their  boundaries  were  very  loosely  stated.  When  it  is  considered  that  they  have  since 
By  this  grant  the  exdusive  privilege  of  trading  daimed  all  the  country,  the  waters  of  whidi 
with  the  Indians  was  given  to  William  McGil-  mn  into  Hudson's  bay,  and  that  nearly  all  the 
livray,  Simon  McGillivray,  and  Edward  EUice,  rivers  which  traverse  the  territory,  with  the 
**  in  all  such  parts  of  North  America  to  the  exception  of  the  Mackenzie,  ^e  Coppermine, 
northward  and  to  the  westward  of  the  said  and  the  Black  or  Great  Fish  rivers,  which  flow 
lands  and  territories  of  the  United  States  of  into  the  Polar  sea,  take  thdr  rise  near  the  Rooky 
America,  as  should  form  no  part  of  his  majesty's  mountains,  and  discharge  into  Hudson's  bay, 
provinces  in  North  America,  or  of  any  lands  or  the  magnitude  of  their  pretennons  will  be  at 
territories  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  once  comprehended.  The  question  of  the  va- 
of  America,  or  any  European  government,  state,  Hdity  of  the  charter  has  been  much  discussed, 
or  power.''  On  May  80,  1888,  the  exclusive  both  in  England  and  Canada,  daring  the  last  two 
right  of  trading  with  the  Indians  thus  conferred  years.  Both  Canada  and  the  mother  country 
by  the  above  named  grant  was  renewed  to  the  appear  to  have  been  waiting  each  for  the  other 
Hudson's  bay  company  for  a  period  of  21  years,  to  initiate  l^a^  proceedings.  From  the  cironm- 
this  company  having  acquired  the  rights  of  the  stance  of  the  crown  having  granted  the  charter, 
parties  to  whom  the  previous  grant  had  been  there  appears  to  have  been  ardnctanoe  tomake 
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it  the  plaintiff  in  prooeedings  initiated  for  tbe  lat.  66*^  there  is  a  descent  for  a  distance  of  abont 

purpose  of  impeachiDg  Ihe  tidily  of  the  grant  1,200  m.  into  the  Polar  sea.    Above  tins  point 

The  law  officers  of  t^  crown  recently  suggest-  the  descent  is  rather  to  the  N.  than  the  £. ;  bnt 

ed  a  mode  by  whidi  this  anomaly  might  be  tbe  lowest  line  of  N.  slope  comes  down  as  far  as 

prevented:    that   the   Canadian   government  lat.  58°  N.,  which  it  crosses  diagonally,  ascend- 

shonld  proceed  by  tcire  faciaa  to  test  the  va-  ing  toward  the  E.  At  loDg.  90°  W.  the  K  slope 

lidity  of  the  charter.    Snch  proceedings,  it  was  pmy  commences  about  50  m.  K  of  Lake  Superior, 

added,  might  be  ts^en  in  the  name  of  any  indi*  The  Rocky  mountains  throw  out  spurs  to  the  E., 

vidual  subject  of  her  migesty.    After  full  con-  commencing  between  the  upper  branches  of  the 

sideration,  the  Canadian  government  definitely  South  Sas^tchewan  and  the  Pembina,    They 

refused,  April  4, 1859,  to  take  the  course  sug-  divide  near  long.  104°  W.,  the  lower  one  passing 

gested  by  the  English  law  officers  of  the  crown,  below  the  Beaver  river,  thence  almost  due  E.  to 

In  Jan.  1858,  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer-  the  neighborhood  of  Duck  lake;  and  the  other 

ston  proposed  to  i«fer  the  question  of  the  boun«  passing  below  the  lower  bend  of  the  Elk  river, 

daries  of  the  company^s  territory  between  Oann^  and  across  Prairie  Portage  to  beyond  WoUaston 

da  on  the  S.  and  the  Indian  territories  on  the  lake. — ^There  is  perhaps  no  country  of  which 

W.  to  the  privy  ocmncil  for  decision.    In  this  the  character  and  capabilities  are  so  much  dis- 

reference  the  validity  of  the  charter  was  to  have  puted  as  this.    The  actual  occupants,  who  find 

been  taken  for  granted.    Canada,  however,  de*  the  fur  trade  profitable,  represent  it  as  nnsuited 

oUned  to  bsbome  a  party  to  such  an  inquiry;  for  settlement;  and  a  progressive  party,  who 

and  the  matter  fell  through.    The  objection  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  civilifiition   re- 

the  decision  of  the  isolated  question  of  boundary  quire  that  this  vast  territory  should  be  put  to 

was  stated,  March  9, 1859,  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,-  another  use,  present  the  reverse  of  the  medal, 

then  secretary  of  the  colonies,  to  be  that  it  According  to  one  party,  the  prairie  country  has 

would  leave  the  larger  question  of  the  monopoly  but  a  thin  covering  of  earth,  and  in  some  places 

of  trade  unsettled ;  for  although  it  is  the  gener*  none  at  all ;  the  grass  is  scanty  and  lumost 

al  opinion  among  English  lawyers  that  a  grant  eaten  up  with  moss ;  the  alluvial  banks  of  the 

of  such  monopoly  is  invalid,  yet  it  is  probable  rivers  are  fiooded  at  times  for  miles,  and  frigjit- 

that  as  landlords  the  company  could  exclude  fhl  swamps  impede  the  progress  of  Uie  traveUer. 

rival  traders  from  their  territory.    The  com-  According  to  the  other,  the  whole  country,  as 

pany,  on  Feb.  8, 1859,  refused  to  accept  a  re-  far  as  Athabasca  lake  and  Peace  river,  is  calcn- 

newsl  of  the  lease  of  the  Indian  territones  for  a  lated  to  become  an  earthly  paradise ;  the  fine 

period  of  two  years ;  but  they  were  willing  to  black  alluvial  soil,  on  a  limestone  formation, 

accept  a  renewal  of  tbe  license  for  21  years. —  producing,   in  the   wooded   portions^   beech. 

Whatever  may  be  the  respective  boundaries  of  birch,  and  maple  in  profusion,  and  bemg  emi- 

the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  the  Indian  territo-  nently  fitted  for  cultivation.    Dr.  King,  snr- 

ries,  and  Canada,  it  will  be  more  convenient  here  geon  and  naturalist  to  the  expedition  that  went 

to  treat  the  whole  country  between  the  eastern  in  search  of  Sir  John  Ross  in  1833,  goes  so  far 

coast  of  Hudson's  bi^  on  the  E.  and  the  Rocky  as  to  say  that  along  ^'the  whole  of  the  Great 

mountains  on  tbe  W.,  and  from  the  Canadian  Fish  river,  down  to  the  sea  [an  estuary  of  the 

and  U.  S.  frontier  on  the  S.  to  the  Polar  sea  on  Polar  seal  is  the  finest  grazing  oounti^  in  the 

the  N.    The  Rocky  mountains  have  an  inclined  world."   Its  alluvial  sou,  based  upon  sand,  is, 

base  on  the  E.  abont  150  m.  wide,  with  a  sum-  he  admits,  not  capable  of  being  rendered  ara- 

mit  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Then  to  ble.    Of  the  region  lying  between  Hudson's  bay 

the  E.  comes  a  sloping  belt  of  prairie  land,  from  and  the  Labrtwior  coast  bnt  littie  is  known, 

600  to  800  m.  wide,  called  rolling  prairie,  on  and    certainly   that  littie  is  not   favorable, 

which  there  are  occasional  bluf&,  but  neither  The  geological  structure  of  this  part  of  the 

peaks  nor  hills  of  any  note ;  this  belt  is  mostiy  earth  has  been  made  known,  in  its  more  gen-, 

covered  with  grass.    Groing  still  further  to  the  eral  features,  through  the  collection  of  foe* 

£.,  there  is  next  a  tract  or  rocky  country,  ex-  sUs  and  rock  spedmens  procured  by  the  par- 

tremely  uneven,  with  mountains  1,000  feet  high  ties   engaged   in   the  several  Arctic   explor- 

in  places,  about  200  m.  wide,  bounding  a  chain  4ng  expeditions.    From  these  it  would  appear 

of  lakes  which  separates  it  from  the  prairie  land,  that  a  belt  of  azoic  rocks,  150  or  200  m.  in 

A  small  extent  of  wooded  country  intervenes  be-  width,  stretches  away  in  a  N.  W.  direction  from 

tween  these  lakes  and  the  prairies.  Between  the  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  until  it  reaches  the 

lakes  and  Hudson's  bay  there  is  a  very  uneven  coast  of  the  Polar  sea,  between  the  mouth  of 

country,  about  200  m.  in  width,  of  granitic  for-  the  Coppermine  river  and  long.  95''  W.    The 

mation,  containing  numerous  small  lakes  and  exact  age  of  these  rocks  has  not  been  asoertain- 

swamps,  and  being  of  very  little  value.  Except  ed,  hot  from  tiieir  hthological  characters  and 

where  alluvial  spots  appear,  very  littie  of  this  geographical  position  in  relation  to  the  Huro- 

belt  is  suitable  for'cultivation.    For  600  m.  W.  nian  and  Laurentian  series,  it  is  probable  that 

(though  at  some  points  it  is  less)  from  Hudson's  they  belong  to  these  two  formations.    In  that 

bay  there  is  a  rise  of  two  feet  to  the  mile.    Be-  case  they  woi:dd  be  older  than  the  lower  sila* 

tween  the  lakes  and  Hudson's  bay,  about  eonidis-  rian.  Proceeding  W.,  we  next  have  a  vast  region 

tant  at  some  points,  is  a  dividing  ridge,  wnenoe  of  an  irregular  oblong  shape,  bounded  £.  by  tiie 

the  waters  run  £.  and  W.  Northward  from  abont  belt  of  azoic  rocks  above  mentioned,  8,  by  the 
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United  Sftotofi,  IT.  1^  the  ohain  of  the  Bockj  of  Lakes  Ontario  aAd  Erie  eombined.     Orer 

mountains,  and  N.  bv  the  Arctio  ocean.    The  the  surface  of  Lake  Winnipeg  several  islands 

length  of  this  tract  is  abont  1,600  m.  and  its  are  scattered.    An  area  of  400,000  sq.  m.  is 

width  400  m.    The  whole  area  appears  to  con-  drained  hj  its  tributaries,  most  of  which,  for 

stitute  an  inunense  plain,  of  which  a  large  por>  hundreds  of  miles,  are  used  as  canoe  or  boat 

tion  is  prairie  land,  and  the  remainder  dothed  routes.    Of  these  the  'Winnipeg  river,  800  m. 

with  forest    Although  manj  smaU  collections  long,  and  connecting  with  Uie  lake  of  the 

of  fosrils  have  been  brought  from  different  Woods,  is  the  wide^  to  the  8. ;  and  to  the 

localities  in  this  eztenaiye  region,  vet  for  the  N.  the  continuation  of  NeLaon's  river,  which 

ffreater  part  ite  geological  age  is  unknown.    It  empties  into  Hudson^s  baj,  forms  the  main 

has  been  ascerteined  Uiat  along  the  E.  side  there  highway  of  the  company  into  their  territoiy. 

is  a  mar^  of  Silurian  and  devonian  rocks,  But  the  laraest  tributary  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is 

which  are  first  met  with  at  the  lake  of  the  the  Saskat<£ewan,  whidi,  taking  its  rise  in  the 

Woods,  and  have  been  traced  N.  W.  to  Great  Rocky  mountains,  courses  for  some  1,000  m. 

Be«r  lake.    The  ibssils  collected  by  the  ezplor-  along  a  formation  offering  few  obstructions,  and 

ing  party  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  government  through  which  it  has  cut  a  dear  course  in  its  en* 

in  1867  and  1868  show  that  on  the  Assiniboin,  tire  length.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  marked 

160  m.  W.  of  Fort  Garry,  there  is  an  exposure  contrast  to  the  E.  portion  of  Gourchill  river,  the 

of  oretaoeous  rocks,  and  it  is  probable  Uierefore  next  considerable  stream  .to  the  IL.  which  ex- 

that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territory  be-  tends  across  the  country  from  8.  W.  to  N.  £., 

longs  to  tJ^at  formation.    Fragments  of  lignite  flowing  into  Hudson's  bay.   In  many  places  it 

are  found  throughout  the  whole  area  and  along  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  succession  of  lakes, 

the  W.  side,  and  on  the  Mackenzie  river  sevenu  some  of  which  are  16  m.  wide.    It  is  studded 

beds  of  the  same  substance  have  been  disoov-  with  myriads  of  islands,  from  which,  as  well  as 

ered.    Mr.  Hind,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  Saskatchewan  is  almost  entirdy  free. 

Oanadian  exploring  party,  discovered  iron  ore  Running  through  a  primitive  formation  for  a 

in  large  quantities  on  the  upper  part  of  the  considerable  distance  from  ite  mouth,  the  hard 

ABsiniboin,  yielding  from  29  to  82  per  cent  of  crystalline  rocks  appear  to  have  forced  it  to  take 

iron.     Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  refuge  in  the  most  fantastic  and  abrupt  sinuosi- 

aafdy  ssdd  that  the  sreat  region  of  the  K  W.  ties.    Bed  river,  with  a  direction  nearly  due 

yet  remains  a  sealed  l)ook  to  the  sdence  of  S.,  enters  lAkB  Winnipeg  by  4  different  chan- 

fleology.    On  the  E.  coast,  Labrador  and  East  nels ;  and  extending  down  to  about  lat  46°,  it 

Main  are  composed  principally  of  the  Lauren-  overlaps  the  upper  branches  of  the  Missouri  and 

tian  formation ;  but  from  Jameses  bay  around  the  Mississippi,  oetween  which  it  runs  in  the  op- 

the  W.  side  of  Hudson's  bay,  there  is  a  broad  posite  direction.  TheAs8iniboin,abranchofRed 

margin  of  the  silnrian  and  devonian  rocks,  river,  running  at  first  W.  and  then  8.  W.,  is  near- 

which  have  been  traced  all  the  way  to  the  ly  as  extensive  as  the  main  stem.  Several  rivers. 

Northern  ocean,  and  are  exposed  on  the  shores  teking  their  rise  in  the  E.  belt  of  granitic  rode 

of  some  of  the  islands  between  lat.  70°  and  76°  which  separates  the  valley  of  Winnipeg  from 

N,    The  lignite  or  tertiary  coal  has  not  been  Hudson's  and  James's  bays,  flow  into  this  lake. 

used  to  any  great  extent ;  but  it  is  described  as  Amongthem  are  Little  Black  river.  Great  Blade 

being  exceecunglv  disa^preeable  to  burn,  from  its  river.  Poplar,  Lea^  Beren,  and  Goose  rivers, 

emitting  a  large^quantity  of  sulphurous  vapor.  Reindeer  lake  lies  N.  of  Ohurchill  river,  with. 

It  is  described  by  depredators  of  the  territoiy  as  which  it  communicates  by  Reindeer  river,  in 

unfit  to  make  iron,  and  incapable  of  being  used  about  long.  108° ;  its  direction  is  from  N.  to  8. ; 

in  any  of  the  arts.    There  are  true  coal  fields  it  is  84  m.  long  by  86  wide.    Into  Heindeer 

on  Parry's  island,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  lat.  lake  enter  the  waters  of  Wollaston  lake  by  a. 

74°  and  76°. — ^The  whole  of  this  vast  extent  of  river  connection.    Wollaston  lake  is  about  60 

territory  is  well  watered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and  m.  by40.  Athabascalake,  about  280  m.  long  and 

small  streams.    There  are  lakes  Wger  than  40  m.  wide  in  its  widest  part,  empties,  through 

Ontario^  and  at  least  one  river  that  might  com-  the  Elk  and  Clear  Water  rivers,  mto  Churchill 

pare  with  the  ^ssissropi.    Of  the  lakes,  Win-  river,  near  long.  108°  W.    Clear  Water  river 

nipeg  is  the  largest.    Situated  between  lat.  60°  traverses  8  smdl  lakes  in  ite  course,  Methye. 

and  64°  K  and  long.  96°  and  100°  W.,  it  has  a  Buffalo,  and  La  Crosse.    Churchill  river,  W.  of 

length  of  364  m.,  and  an  average  width  of  86  m. ;  its  intersection  with  Elk  river  divides  into  2 

area,  9,000  sq.  m. ;  altitude  above  the  sea,  628  branches,  on  the  upper  of  which  is  situated  the 

feet    By  canoe  route,  it  is  616  m.  from  Lake  Losser  8iave  lake,  a  little  above  lat.  66°  N., 

Superior.     To  the  8.  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  about  4  degrees  of  long.  £.  of  the  Rocky  moun- 

ana  connected  with  it  by  a  navigable  channd,  tains.    Peace  river  enters  into  Slave  river,  in 

is  Lake  Manitoba.    N.  of  this  latter  lake,  and  which  there  are  frequent  interruptions.  Just 

almost  doe  W.  of  Lake  Winnipeg^  lies  Lake  above  the  N.  W.  point  of  Athabasca  lake.    Its 

Winnipegoos,  between  which  and  Lake  Mani-  eeneral  direction  is  frt>m  W.  to  E^  its  sources 

toba  there  is  a  navigable  connection.    Thus  is  Being  W.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  a 

completed  the  connection  between  the  8  lakes,  pass  in  which  its  upper  branches  run ;  that  of 

all  of  which  have  a  general  direction  from  N.  Slave  river,  into  which  it  empties,  is  from  S.  to 

to  S.    Their  united  area  probably  equals  that  N^  terminating  in  the  Great  Slave  lake.    The 
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omrent  is  frequently  swift,  and  the  naTigation  mj.  m.  It  forms  one  of  the  nmtes  of  oommn- 
is  often  intermpted  by  falls  and  rapids  of  a  nioation  between  Hudson's  baj  and  tiie  Bed 
dangerous  oharaoter.  At  some  places,  Maoken-  river,  though  there  are  several  portages  before 
zie  describes  it  as  ^^  flowing  between  stapendons  Lake  Winnipeg  is  reached.  York  Factory,  at 
rocks,  from  whence  huge  fragments  sometimes  the  conflaenoe  of  Nelson's  river,  which  en- 
tumble  down,  and,  fiiUing  from  such  a  height,  ters  the  bay  8  miles  above  Hayes  river,  on 
dash  into  smaU  stones  with  sharp  points,  and  Hudson's  bay,  is  the  company's  centre  of  im- 
form  the  beach  between  the  rocky  proieciions."  ports  and  e3cports  for  the  a,  department  of 
When  the  waters  are  high^  the  narigation  is  their  territory.  Norway  House,  at  the  foot  of 
entirely  impracticable  at  several  points.  In  the  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  the  central  depot  of  that 
pass  of  the  mountains,  Mr.  Kay  reports  the  ex-  department.  From  this  point  the  company's 
istence  of  several  chasms,  which  emitted  smoke  '^  brigades"  of  boats  start  for  the  Athabasoa 
and  heat  and  diffased  a  strong  sulphurous  stench,  lake,  the  Peace,  the  Mackenzie,  the  Saakat- 
In  long.  120°  80'  W.  the  mountfuns  along  the  chewan,  and  even  the  Red  river  and  Rainy 
ooorse  of  the  river  are  1,500  feet  high  in  pTaoea,  lake.  It  is  more  especially  the  depot  for  Atha» 
thoughgeneraUynotover  half  that  height  In  basca  lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river.  The 
some  places  the  limestone  rocks,  which  give  a  goods  for  the  latter  are  sent  in  by  a  brigade  of 
white  color  to  the  water,  are  entirely  destitute  boats  from  the  Red  river;  and  leaving  Norway 
of  trees ;  in  others  they  are  thickly  wooded.  House  in  June,  they  are  met  by  the  Mackenzie 
The  Great  Slave  lake,  about  800  m.  long  by  50  river  boats  at  Methye  portage,  or  Portage  la 
wide,  flows  through  the  Mackenrie  river  into  Oloche.  Here  cargoes  are  exchanged,  and  the 
the  Polar  sea,  a  little  £.  of  long.  185°  W.  The  boats  from  Mackenzie  river  carry  en  the  stores 
Great  Bear  lake,  which  also  flows  into  the  Mao-  to  Fort  Simpson,  the  head-quarters  of  the  dis* 
kenzie  river,  lies  between  lat.  64°  80'  and  66^  trict  to  which  they  belong.     The  Red  river 


80',  and  long.  117°  80'  and  122°  80',  being  about    boats  return  with  their  freight  to  York  during 

n5  m.  at  its  widest  point,  in-    the  same  season,  in  time  for  the  furs  to  be 
clading  Vicar  bay,  a  considerable  S.  projection,    shipped  for  the  London  market.    The  season  is 


200  m.  long  by  US  m. 


The  Great  Bear  river,  throash  which  the  water  barelv  long  enough  to  make  the  trip,  and  have 

of  this  lake  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  river,  is  the  furs  secured  in  time  for  shipment  before 

about  100  yards  wide  ;  its  dear  waters  have  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  bay  doses.    In  like 

the  green  hue  of  the  sea.    Lake  Aylmer,  which  manner,  the  Athabasca  supplies  are  taken  from 

flows  into  Great  Slave  lake,  throngh  Artillery  Norway  House  in  the  same  boats  that  bring 

lake,  lies  between  lat.  68°  and  64  ,  and  long,  down  &e  furs.    Boats  are  everywhere  used  for 

106°  and  110°  15' W.,  having  a  length  of  120  m.  the  conveyance  of  goods,  in   preference  to 

and  a  breadth  of  88  m.    £.  of  the  granitic  belt  canoes,  except  in  the  Abbitibbe  and  Terais« 

which  lies  about  equidistant  from  Hudson's  bay  earning  districts,  both  of  which  are  Canadian 

on  the  £.,  and  Winnipe^Deer,  Wollaston,  and  posts  of  the  company.     The  Churchill  and 

Athabasca  lakes  on  the  w.,  are  several  smaller  Severn  rivers  are  supplied  by  boats  from  York 

lakes :  Lake   St.   Joseph,   which  flows  into  Factory,    The  Mackenzie  is  a  fine  large  river, 

James's  bay,  through  Albany  river;  Cod's  lake,  practicable  for  steamboat  navigation  the  greater 

which  flows  through  Eajes  river  into  Hud-  part  of  its  length.  From  its  mouth  to  its  source, 

son's  bay;  Assean  lake,  which  flows  through  at  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  has  only  one  ob- 

Nelson's  river  into  Hudson's  'bay ;  Was-kay-  struction,  and  that  not  material,  situated  near 

ow-wah-cow  lake ;  Lake  Barazan ;  North  Lined  Fort  Hope,  about  lat.  66°.     The  bay  at  the 

lake,   which  flows  through  Thlediaza  river  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  Polar  sea,  is 

into  Hudson's  bay;  LakeTneyeholekyed;  Lake  at  times  approachi^le  frt>m  Behring's  straits. 

Magnse,  which  flows  through  the  river  of  the  Franklin  passed  from  the  river  to  Ihe  straits ; 

same  name  into  Hudson's  bay;   Lake  Yath-  and  Patten  and  others  have  sailed  from  the 

kyed,  which,  together  with  Dubaunt  and  Na-  straits  to  the  river.    The  ice  breaks  up  at  Fort 

pashish   lakes,  flows  into  Chesterfield  inlet.  Simpson,  lat.  61°  51',  about  the  beginning  or 

This  inlet  extends  from  the  bay  to  long.  108^  the  middle  of  May;  and  the  river  is  open  at  ita 

SO',  having  a  width  of  about  20  m.     Moose  mouth  about  the  end  of  the  month.    It  closes 

river^  which  falls  into  James's  bay  at  its  S.  ex-  about  October.    The  floating  ice  would  gener- 

tremity,  is  the  line  of  communication  used  by  ally  prevent  the  navigation  of  even  the  upper 

the  Hudson's  bay  company  to  Lake  Superior,  portion  of  the  river  before  the  beginning  of 

By  this  route  15  months  are  consumed  in  the  June;  and  tiie  shallow  l^e  at  the  month  of  the 

conveyance  of  goods,  though  by  the  lake  route  river  is  sometimes  covered  with  ice,  out  of  the 

they  can  be  landed  at  Lake  Superior  ports  in  channel,  in  the  middle  of  July.    A  shidlow  at 

the  latter  part  of  May  or  theflrst  week  m  June,  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Slave  hke  into  Mao- 

This  *route  has  been  considerably  improved  kenzie  river  would  interrupt  the  navigation  of 

during  the  last  40  years.     There  are  several  any  kind  of  cri^  drawing  more  than  2  or  8 

portages  between  the  source  of  Moose  river  and  feet,  when  the  water  is  low.    The  S.  branch  of 

Lake  Superior.    The  Albany  river,  which  also  the  river  is  a  inil^wide  at  Fort  Simpson,  the 

flows  into  James's  bay,  takes  its  rise  in  Lake  point  where  the  head  streams  unite.    One  of 

St.  Joseph,  near  lat  51°  and  long.  80°.    It  its  sources  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bockv 

drains,  according  to  Devine,  an  area  of  56,160  mountains,  through  one  of  the  passes  of  which 
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it  fbroes  its  iray.    This  taiDoh  is  called  the  were  made,  the  entire  distttDoe  could  be  travelled 

laard  river.    Its  current  is  remarkably  strong ;  in  a  little  more  than  8  days.    The  Eaministau- 

and  in  the  early  part  of  summer,  on  the  melting  gua  river,  which  flows  into  Lake  Superior  at 

of  the  snow,  its  waters  rush  down  upon  the Hao-  Fort  William,  is  impracticable  for  navigation 

kenzie  with  ail  the  force  of  a  mountain  torrent,  by  any  larger  crafb  than  canoes.    The  E.  or 

The  ice  of  the  latter,  resisting  for  some  time,  ifipigon  route  was  explored  by  Sir  Alexander 

at  length  breaks  by  the  force  of  the  flood,  the  Mackenzie ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  present 

noise  of  the  cononssion  resembling  thunder.  The  any  special  advantages.    It  has  probably  more 

broken  ice  is  swept  along  by  the  furious  current,  land  and  less  water  than  either  of  the  other 

until  it  aocamulates  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dam  routes.    The  Pigeon  river  or  W.  route  contains 

the  river.    The  eountry  is  then  overflowed  for  18  portages,  one  of  which  is  9  m.  long.    The 

miles,  and  the  largest  trees  are  washed  up  by  the  route  by  the  Bed  river  (whether  tbat  river  be 

rootsL    Fort  Hope  was  once  swept  away,  and  its  approached  from  Lake  Superior  or  the  state  of 

occupants  only  saved  themselves  by  great  exer-  Minnesota)  and  the  Saskatchewan  seems  des- 

tions  and  difficulty.    The  width  of  the  river,  in  tined  to  become  familiar  to  overland  ti^vellers 

many  places,  is  over  a  mile ;  but  at  one  point  be»  to  the  Fraser  river  gold  region,  parties  of  emi- 

low  the  Great  Bear  river  it  contracts  to  a  widt^  grants  having  already  begun  to  test  its  prac- 

of  800  yards,  for  a  distance  of  8  m.    Its  length,  ticability.    At  the  top  of  the  S.  branch  of  the 

from  its  W.  source,  is  about  2,600  m. ;  and  ^m  Saskatchewan  is  a  pass  in  the  Bocky  mountains, 

the  Great  Slave  lake  to  its  embouchure  about  practicable  for  horses,  and  through  which  a 

1,700.  In  many  places  its  banks  are  high  with-  railroad  might   be  constructed.      Mr:  David 

out  being  precipitous,  here  naked  and  there  Thompson,  late  astronomer  and  surveyor  to  the 

covered  wita  verdure.    Ooppermine  river  rises  north-west  company,  went  through  it  firom  the 

near  lat.  66^  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Ooppermine  E.  in  1807.    It  lies  in  the  same  gorge  in  which 

gnl^  an  estuary  of  the  Polar  sea,  in  long.  120^  Gapt.  Palliser,  in  the  employ  of  the  British 

W .,  according  to  Heame,  by  whom  it  was  dis-  government,  announced,  as  ^  new  discovery 

covered  and  surveyed.   Its  breadth  varies  from  made  in  1858,  the  existence  of  a  practicable 

20  to  600  yards.  The  two  sides  of  the  solid  rocky  pass.    The  north-west  company,  making  use  of 

banks  present  a  marked  correspondence,  suggest-  this  pass,  established  a  trading  post  called  Koo- 

ing  the  idea  that  the  river  was  produced  by  some  tanae  House,  on  the  W.  of  the  Becky  mountains, 

great  convulsion  of  nature.    There  are  various  as  early  as  1807.    Dr.  Hector,  one  of  Oapt  Pal- 

mlls  in  its  course  of  from  4  to  40  feet  each.  Nu-  User's  exploring  party,  deducing  the  summit 

merous  small  streams  flow  into  it.    In  the  val-  level  in  the  Vermilion  pass  from  Qie  rise  in  Yer- 

leys  between  the  hills,  patches  of  good  grass  milion  river,  calls  it  940  feet;  it  is  in  lat.  6V 

are  met  with,  on  a  stiff  loam  and  clay  soil,  8'  80",  long.  118^  85'.    The  slope  in  this  pass  is 

within  8  m.  of  ike  sea.    About  80  m.  from  the  only  40  feet  to  the  mile.    On  either  side  are  the 

sea  copper  has  been  found  on  the  Ooppermine  outlying  shoulders  of  the  snow-clad  mountains, 

river,  but  not  in  large  quantities.    Before  the  Oapt.  PaUiser  crossed  at  a  more  elevated  portion 

use  of  iron  was  known  to  them,  the  northern  of  the  gorge,  between  the  Banauaskis  and  the 

or  Ooppermine  Indians  used  the  copper  for  Kootanae  rivers,  where  the  summit  level  is 

hatchets,  ice  chisels,  and  arrow  heaas. — The  1,886  feet  above  Bow  river  and  2,986  above  the 

8  routes  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Winnipeg  sea.     W.  of  this  point  there  is  a  precipitous 

have  lately  attracted  considerable  attention;  slope  of  900  feet  over  loose,  angular  fragments 

the  Oanadum  government  having  in  8  suoces-  of  rock.    Oapt  Palliser  also  met  with  dense 

eive  years  sent  out  an  exploring  party  into  tiiat  masses  of  charred  timber,  which  caused  consid- 

region.    The  central  or  current  river  route,  by  erable  obstruction  to  the  horses,  and  which  he 

Dog  lake,  Lac  des  Mille  Lacs,  and  the  river  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  lightning.    The 

Seine,  has  been  more  completely  explored  than  Ssskatchewan  river,  the  largest  section  of  this 

tiie  others.    An  official  report  of  the  explo-  overland  route,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  8 

ration  undertaken  by  the  Oimadian   govern-  branches  a  little  W.  of  long.  106^.    Accord- 

ment  thus  divides  the  distance :  ing  to  the  latest  and  least  favorable  account  of 

indnrrbg.    Kariftu*  ^^  €^^®"  ^J  ^^  Gcorge  •  Simpsou,  govemor  of 

uiiM.   '     aiiiM.  '  the  Hudson's  bay  company,  the  N.  branch  is 

From  Th^dor  bay  to  Dog  lake fi8  . .  navigable  in  Stretches  by  steamboats  as  high  as 

'^S?^  .*!!!'!'*"*.!!?!!!.?!!.^^^  ss  Edmonton  House,  lat.  68«  40' K,  long.  118« 

land  road'pMt  PniVie'and'saTaii^        "  W.    He  speaks  of  the  existence  on  this  branch 

r^B!;:SS^H%%i,iiimii-u;i,  •       ••  «^  «»T'^  ^""s  "^^  ^^'S^  ™?H  ^  r*^ 

and  the  TtYcr  Seine  to  the  Little  FdisT..  66  comc  by  cauals.    Ine  grand  rapid,  8  m.  lonff, 

Broken  navlgatton  on  rljer  Seine f»k  bdow  the  fork  of  the  river,  at  its  junction  with 

^"etnTTlT.^.!^..  f!!'^.*!"f!'^"  T  lAke  Winnipeg,  is  so  shauiw  when  the  waters 

From  the  Seine  to  the  weeternextoemi'tjr  Are  low  that  tibe  company's  boats  cannot  pass 

irJ^Jrikf'SS^'.T!!).'^^  T  Me  orer  it     After  the  waters  prodnced  by  the 

Thenoe  to  Fort  Onrrj  by  land '.  9i|  melting  of  the  mountain  snow  come  down,  iTom 

^  ^  —         -^  May  10  or  16  to  June  1,  the  navigation  of  the 

^*         ^*^*  river  becomes  good  till  September,  when  it  is 

It  is  estimated  that  if  certain  improvements  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  winter.    Mr. 
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Hind  trarened  a  river  sonth  of  the  SaalcAtobe-  ve  are  treatJDK  lias  long  been  a  mtljjeot  of  Ha- 

waa  ±  coiuidenble  distance,  which  he  thinks  pate,  owing  to  Uie  paacity  of  published  obsem- 

mh  be  made  of  great  value  for  purposes  of  naT-  Uons.  Blodget,  in  hiH"Cliiiiatolo^of  the  United 

igation,  and  that  its  vallej  will  become  the  line  States,"  has  crowded  into  the  following  table 

of  the  overiand  Touta  to  the  Fraser  rirer  gold  nearly  all  the  information  regarding  the  mean 

minea. — lie  climatology  of  the  region  of  wMoh  temperatnre  of  this  part  of  the  world; 


Culton  Udoh, 

CtuabBrtuid  Hon**,     "         " 

Morwv  HouH 

Oifind  HoBM,  MelaoD'a  ilTer . . . 
York  Factory,  Bndtgn'i b*f... 

Rupert  Houa,  Juoh'i  Imt 

Fort  ChnnhUt,  HndaoD'a  btj  ,. 
Prince  of  WsiM  FL,  "        ' 
Fort  1Iopfl,E«piilA«bk]r-"--"- 
Fort  CUnpewrui,  L.  Alhibuea 

Fort  Kalliinoe,  BI»tb  lakt 

Fort  BeaolnUan,  '       '    

FoitSBUrpriH 

Fort  CoDOdeaea,  Ot.  Beu  like. 
yorl  Fnnkliii,  "  "  ■•  . 
F«rt  BlidpeiiB.  MMkuii!*  riier. 

The  depth  of  anow  in  these  high  latitudes,  peratnre  rises  to  103°  in  the  snn,  and  from  48° 
where,  from  its  dryness,  an  equal  quantity  will  to  60°  in  the  shade.  Under  the  inflaenoe  <^ 
make  nearly  twioe  the  depth  that  it  would  fhr-  the  sammer  sun,  the  anow  entirely  disappear^ 
tber  &,  is  seldom  as  great  as  might  be  sup-  leaving  the  whole  oonntry  open  to  the  PoUr 
posed.  At  Cumberland  Honae,  Deo.  IC,  1T89,  sea.  At  Kain,  Labrador,  Uie  mean  temperature 
the  saow  was  16  inches  deep;  from  that  date  of  8  years  was  2E.7°  for  spring,  48.S°  for  sum- 
it  snowed  only  4  days  during  the  whole  winter,  mer,  and  26.5°  for  the  year.  Id  1766,  the  mean 
viz.;  Jan.  3,  Feb.  8,  March  6,  April  5;  at  the  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chnrchill  rirer  was 
latter  date  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  hod  78.7°,  tlie  least  40°  and  the  greatest  65°.  The 
melted.  At  Seepaywisk  House,  in  1792~'8,  effect  of  conSgnraUonapoD  the  olimate  is  known 
snow  fell  Oct,  8,  Not.  1,  Dee.  11,  Jan.  10,  Feb,  to  be  great.  If  wearetoas8nmeasapp^oximate- 
e,  Uorch  7,  and  April  1 ;  the  depth  of  enow  ]y  correct  the  isothermal  line — 5°  oenL,  equal 
was  greatest  on  Feb.  8,  being  8)-  feet.  At  to  41°  F. — over  this  portion  of  the  earth's  snr- 
Bnckinghom  HoQse,  in  1798,  there  was  20  foce,  drawn  by  Eftmtz,  some  extraordinary  In- 
inohee  of  snow  on  Feb.  3 ;  from  the  beginning  flneoces  will  be  required  to  scooimt  for  the  eir- 
of  Dec.  1793,  to  the  close  of  winter,  tt  snowed  onmatanoe  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
only  6  days.  At  Beindeer  lake,  in  the  winter  at  James's  bay,  lat.  55°  N.,  is  no  higher  than 
of  17e6--'7,  it  snowed  6  times  from  Oct.  S  to  at  the  month  of  Kaokenzia  river,  some  12° 
Uarch  5,  when  the  snow  reached  its  greatest  ftirther  IS.  Starting  at  the  same  point,  other 
depth,  60  inches ;  byHay4  it  had  "^ckad"  writerBonmeteorologymaketheisolhermalline 
down  to  8  feeL  The  greatest  depth  of  snow  intersectMaekenzieriver.neartts  ionctionwith 
Bt  Read  Lake  House  in  1794  oconrred  in  Harob,  Bear  river,  and  cross  abont6°fartherW.  by  the 
and  was  80  inches;  snow  fell  on  7  days  this  time  it  strikes  the  parallel  of  Intitade  in  which 
Trinter.  At  Duok  Portage  House,  in  lT96-'8,  the  month  of  Maokeosie  river  is  placed.  Of  the 
the  greateat  depth  of  anow  was  40  iiiches ;  after  climate  of  the  regi(»ia  along  the  lower  conrse  of 
the  commencement  of  December  snow  fell  6  days  the  Maokenrie  we  must  Judge  raunly  by  the  pro> 
during  this  winter,  and  the  ioe  in  Dnok  lake,  a  dactions  which  they  are  capable  of  matnrmg. 
small  1>ody  of  water,  broke  up  Ifay  5.  At  the  From  lot.  56°  K.  on  Hudson's  bay,  the  boundaiy 
Bocky  Monnt^  Hoose,  in  180?,  snow  fell  on  line  of  wood  takes  a  K.  W.  direction,  end  be- 
4  diffbrent  days,  from  Jon.  16  to  April  6.  At  fbre  reaching  long.  120°  rises  to  lat.  67°  N.  on 
Hew  Bmnswiok-aboat  midway  between  Moose  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Another  test  may  be 
Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  tbe  lowest  winter  found  in  the  range  of  the  mnsk  ox;  which, 
temperature  in  1814  was  S0°  below  aero.  At  commencing  a  littte  below  ChesterSeld  inlet,  on 
East  Main,  on  the  £.  side  of  Jsmes's  bay,  tbe  Hudson's  bay,  about  lat.  G9°  80',  descends  with 
lowest  winter  temperatnre  in  1816  was  the  theincreadngelevationof  thesnrface,  tilLat  the 
same.  At  Fort  Reliance,  at  the  K  extremity  of  8,  border  of  the  Great  Slave  lake,  it  reeoneslaL 
theGreatSlavelake,]Bt.62°46'K,thelempera~  61°;  whence  taking  a  sweep  to  the  K  V.,  it 
tnre  in  winter  has  been  known  to  touch  70°  toacbes  the  Polar  sea  In  long.  141°,  the  K.  K. 
below  aero  for  a  f^w  hours  \  while  on  tbe  Great  boundary  of  Russian  America.  The  K.  limit 
Bear  lake,  which  is  4°  further  S.  aud  about  G°  of  the  moose  deer,  oommenaing  on  Hudson's 
farther  W.,  tbe  lowest  recorded  temperatmv  ia  bay  nesr  laL  61°,  sweeps  to  the  N.  W.,  crossing 
— <S3° ;  at  Fort  Franklin,  — 65.30° ;  and  at  tbe  the  arctic  circle  and  closing  at  the  Foist  sea 
W.extremityof  tbe  Great  Bear  lake, —67°.  In  about  68°  80',  a  little  E.  of  tbe  mouth  of  the 
jammer,  at  the  coldest  of  these  places,  the  tern-  Mackenzie  river.    A  belt  of  low  evergreens  ez- 
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tends  for  a  oonsiderable  "width  aromid  HndBon^a  At  Fort  Bimpson,  the  permanent  frost  reaches 
bay.  The  ice  in  the  bay  has  a  chilling  infloenoe  down  about  17  feet,  but  the  surface  thaws  to  a 
upon  the  surrounding  country  during  nearly  the  depth  of  11  feet  At  Moose  Factory,  the  per- 
entire  year,  though  to  how  great  an  extent  this  petual  frost  extends  about  15  feet  deep.  At 
influence  is  felt  seems  not  to  be  accurately  de-  York  Factory  the  summer  thaw  only  reaches  8 
termined.  The  buffalo  does  not  find  the  winter  feet  deep.  This  perpetual  frost  does  not  pre- 
too  severe  on  th^  upper  Athabasca  and  the  vent  the  growth  of  trees,  but  merely  causes  them 
IPeace  river,  in  the  woods  of  which  it  obtains  to  spread  their  roots  over  the  subsoil,  whidi,  in 
the  needful  shelter.  The  effect  produced  by  summer,  is  thawed.  At  Fort  Franklin,  on 
the  Rocky  mountains,  whether  in  shutting  out  Great  Bear  lake,  the  snow  remains  on  the  ground 
the  influence  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  in  lower-  for  10  months,  according  to  Sir  John  Richard- 
iug  the  temperature  of  the  acjjacent  region,  is  son.  On  the  Rocky  mountains,  Ool.  Lefroyno- 
undoubtedly  very  considerable.  Some  of  their  tioed  snow  in  June ;  he  thinks  it  permanent,  as 
peaks  are  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet  high ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  on  the  higher  pei^. — ^In  the 
liieir  summit,  of  which  the  prevailing  character  868,000  sq.  m.  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan, 
is  sharp,  tiie  plateau  form  rarely  occurring,  va-  there  is  much  land  capable  of  cultivation ;  and 
ries  in  width  at  different  points.  Then  there  is  to  the  W.  some  of  the  cereals  may  be  grown  to 
the  E.  plateau  basin,  of  'which  the  elevation  advantage  considerably  further  N.  Barley  and 
above  the  sea  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  moun-  garden  vegetables  can  be  grown  and  cattle  raised 
tains  is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  at  8,000  feet  at  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  lat  6V  51'. 
The  width  of  the  plateau  base  of  the  mountains  The  northernmost  point  at  which  barley  has 
is  less  in  the  British  territory  than  at  lat.  42^  been  grown  on  this  continent  is  at  Fort  Norman, 
N.  This  gives  a  larger  extent  of  valley  and  of  on  the  same  river,  lat  64"^  81'.  At  Cumberland 
cultivable  land ;  and  according  to  Blodget  there  House,  the  late  frosts  render  wheat  an  uncertain 
is  scarcely  any  difference  in  me  time  at  which  crop.  Wheat  has  been  raised  at  Fort  Liard,  a 
^ring  opens  along  the  extensive  line  of  plains  little  below  lat  60°;  its  cultivation  has  not 
from  St.  Paul  to  Mackenzie  river.  At  an  equal  been  tried  at  Fort  Simpson,  and  it  is  not  certain 
distance  from  the  mountains  with  the  desert  that  it  has  at  Fort  Norman.  According  to  Sir 
regions  of  the  S.  lie  some  of  the  finest  and  most  George  Simpson,  the  crops  on  the  Red  river  and 
productive  plains  above  the  frontier  line  of  the  the  Saskatonewan  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
United  States.  In  point  of  production  and  oa-  frost,  but  the  failure  is  exceptional.  In  1826. 
pacity  it  has  been  asserted  on  good  authority  and  again  in  1847,  the  Red  river  overflowed 
that  a  line  SL  from  Fort  Liard,  in  lat.  60",  is  not  its  banks  and  swept  the  habitations  of  the 
inferior  to  aline  S.  from  St  Petersburg.  How-  settlers  away.  In  1818,  '19,  '20,  the  locust 
ever  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  the  high  passed  over  ^e  colony,  literally  eating  up  every 
latitudes  are  not  always  subject  to  a  loss  of  heat  green  thing.  In  1857  it  reappeared,  but  too 
oorresponding  in  time  or  degree  to  what  occurs  late  to  do  much  mischief. — Red  river,  where 
in  the  S.  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  con-  Lord  Selkirk  planted  his  colony,  is,  with  its  W. 
trary  has  sometimes  occurred.  According  to  branch  the  Assiniboin,  the  only  part  of  this 
Butler,  tiie  oceanic  current  in  the  Pacific,  which  vast  region  where  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Gulf  stream  in  the  of  colonization  has  been  attempted.  Except  at 
Atlantic,  tends  to  elevate  the  isothermal  lines  one  or  two  other  points,  nothing  has  been  done 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Beside  the  as-  beyond  cultivating  a  few  acres  around  the  Hud* 
oertained  depth  of  rain  at  Red  river,  the  fact  son's  bay  company's  posts,  for  the  convenience 
that  of  the  nppeV  plains  the  entire  surface  is  of  the  traders.  The  entire  colony  on  the  Red 
covered  with  grass  or  wood  attests  the  pres-  river  and  the  Assiniboin  does  not  number  7,000 
ence  of  sufildent  moisture.  The  N.  E.  por-  souls.  Some  of  the  Red  river  settlers,  to  the 
tions  of  this  territory  are  permanently  frozen,  number  of  120,  went  to  Prairie  Portage,  60  m. 
except  some  few  feet  at  the  surface,  which  is  W.  of  Fort  Garry;  500  more  have  gone  to  St 
thawed  by  the  summer's  sun.  AtLakeLaOrosse,  Joseph's,  Turtle  mountain;  and  some  have 
about  lat  54**,  long.  97°,  we  have  the  S.  limit  of  gone  in  other  directions.  There  has  of  late 
perpetual  frost;  in  the  far  N.  the  trees  are  frozen  been  hardly  any  foreign  immigration  to  Red 
in  winter  to  the  heart;  the  European  axe  breaks  River;  while  over  100  frunilies  have  \&tt  the 
upon  them  like  glass.  The  range  of  perpet-  colony  during  the  last  10  years.  In  1856  the 
nal  frost  follows  the  curve  of  the  isothermals,  population  comprised  816  natives  or  half-breeds, 
and  rises  as  we  proceed  W.  much  further  N.,  116  Scotch,  92  Canadians,  40  English,  18  Irish, 
following  the  line  of  the  mean  annual  tempera-  2  Swiss,  and  1  Norwe^an.  As  the  foreign  clo- 
ture of  about  82°.  Sir  John  Richardson  says  ment  is  withdrawn,  the  population  declines  in 
of  the  isothermal  of  82°  that  in  crossing  the  civilization.  Increased  numbers  crowd  into  a 
American  continent  it  ascends  to  the  N.  as  it  house,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  families  to 

gfea  W. ;  it  comes  much  lower  upon  the  side  of  support  themselves  separately.     The  average 

udson's  bay,  and  ascends  obliquely  from  Ru-  number  of  each  family,  which  in  1849  was 

pert's  House,  lat.  51°,  near  the  bay,  crossing  Bea-  above  5,  had  risen  in  1856  to  above  6.    At  the 

ver  lake  in  lat.  55°,  and  following  the  valley  of  former  date  there  were  187,  and  at  the  latter 

the  Mississippi  to  Isle  dk  la  Orosse,  in  lat  56°;  78  more  males  than  females;  a  change  in  the 

but  l^e  mean  limit  may  be  considered  as  55°.  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  account^  for  bj 
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tb0  &ct  that  yoimg  men  of  enterprifld  had  posts.  On  the  Ohnrohill  and  Severn  riven 
eroesed  the  line  wiw  a  view  of  bettering  their  Tegetables  can  be  raised  in  &vorable  years ;  but 
oiroomstances  in  the  United  States.  The  set-  the  proximity  of  the  ioe  in  the  bay  renders 
tlement  is  scattered  along  the  river  banks,  for  every  kind  of  crop  uncertain.  At  Moose  Fac- 
a  distance  of  about  40  m.,  upon  narrow  strips  tory  barley  does  not  ripen  with  any  degree  c^ 
of  farms  which  have  a  depth  of  about  i  of  a  oertainty,  and  the  highest  yield  of  potatoes  is 
mile.  The  houses  are  generally  placed  on  the  sixfold.  At  Fort  Norman,  on  the  Mackenzie,  a 
edge  of  the  table-land  dose  to  the  channel  of  little  below  the  arctic  circle,  barley  cannot  be 
the  river.  At  one  point,  however,  the  eleva-  grown,  but  potatoes  can.  At  Fort  Hope,  further 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  them  against  K.,  potatoes  have  been  tried,  but  without  success, 
floods  when  the  waters  rise  80  feet  above  their  At  New  Brunswick,  nearly  midway  between 
ordinary  level.  On  the  W.  is  a  boundless  prairie.  Moose  Factory  and  Lake  Superior,  barley  has 
The  half-breeds  are  careless  and  improvident,  been  grown  on  an  excellent  soil ;  wheat  is  said 
while  gradual  decay  marks  the  cottages  of  the  also  to  have  been  raised.  At  East  Mun,  on  the 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  only  good  houses  £.  side  of  Hudson^s  bay,  turnips  and  potatoes  are 
are  in  the  occupation  of  the  retwed  officers  of  raised  upon  a  sandy  soil,  exposed  to  the  bleak 
the  company,  the  traded  and  the  clergy,  winds  of  the  sea  and  Hudson's  strait  Oattlekept 
More  than  half  the  colony  live  by  fishing  and  there  by  the  company,  as  a  resource  in  case  of 
hunting.  Where  fS&rming  is  well  conducted,  56  their  ships  having  to  winter  in  the  bay,  are  fed 
bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  to  the  acre,  upon  hay  taken  from  the  salt  marshes  around 
and  40  on  new  land  is  common;  potatoes  grow  that  water.  Vetches,  strawberries,  and  currants 
to  a  prodigous  size,  and  Swedish  turnips  have  grow  wild.  The  same  vegetable  productions 
reached  as  high  as  70  lbs.  Indian  com  suo-  are  cultivated  on  Big  river,  further  N.  Around 
oeeds  much  better  than  in  Oanada ;  it  is  usually  Rupert's  House,  S.  of  East  Main,  the  soil  is  bet- 
planted  about  May  28,  and  hardly  ever  faik  ter  adapted  for  gardening,  and  the  situation  is 
to  ripen.  Onions  reach  extreme  dimensions,  more  sheltered ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  culti- 
Melons  grow  well  in  the  open  air.  At  present  vation  is  not  equal  to  one  ordinary  farm.  Moose 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  extended  cul-  Factory,  the  chief  depot  of  tiie  S.  department 
tivation  is  the  want  of  a  market;  potatoes  sell  of  the  company's  operations,  has  a  good  soil,  and 
for  10  cents  a  bushel  when  carted  10  m.  Spring  is  sheltered  from  the  N.  winds.  Here  barley 
wheat  ripens  in  about  100  days,  and  the  wheat  ripens  well,  and  vegetables  are  abundant ;  the 
fly  is  unknown.  Barley  sown  May  28  was  cultivation  of  wheat  has  not  been  tried.  Cattle, 
reaped  Aug.  18 ;  peas  sown  May  7  were  reaped  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  kept  at  this  depot. 
Bept  25.  Tomatoes,  which  are  peculiarly  sen-  Fort  Albany,  about  100  m.  further  K,  where  tiie 
ritive  to  frost,  can  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  dimate  is  about  the  same,  obtains  from  the 
sheltered  positions.  Every  variety  of  vegetable  neighboring  marshes  ready  supplies  of  fodder 
that  grows  in  Canada  flourishes  here.  The  for  cattie.  At  Henly's  and  Main's  Falls,  Os- 
prairies,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  produce  excellent  naburg^  and  Lac  Sen],  potatoes  are  raised  for  the 
crops  of  hay.  Timber  is  met  with,  in  narrow  company's  servants.  Wheat  is  not  raised  at 
strips,  on  the  Bed  river  and  the  Assiniboin,  Norway  House,  though  other  descriptions  of 
c<Nnprising  elm,  oak,  maple,  and  poplar.  There  grain  might  be.  That  a  productive  region  of 
are  trees  from  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter;  but  vast  extent  exists  between  the  Rocky  mountains 
there  is  not  a  saw  mill  in  the  settlement  The  on  the  W.  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  Deer  lake,  and 
want  of  fhel  is  severely  felt  on  Bed  river.  The  Wollaston  lake  on  the  E.,  and  Athabasca  lake 
settlement,  in  1857,  possessed  2,799  horses,  2,726  and  Peace  river  on  the  N.,  there  can  be  no 
oxen,  8,888  cattle,  2,644  calves,  4,674  pigs,  and  doubt  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  alluvial 
2,429  sheep.  There  had  been  a  decrease  in  the  spots  occur  on  the  Saskatchewan^  there  is  more 
number  of  sheep  for  the  last  8  years ;  a  circum-  or  less  of  wood.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
stance  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  any  means  of  company's  posts,  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  produc- 
manu&cturing  wool,  there  being  but  one  card-  tive.  Portions  of  the  prairies  are  li^^t  and 
ing  mill  in  the  settlement,  and  that  not  in  or-  sandy,  and  less  capable  of  bearing  heavy  grains, 
der.  The  agricultural  implements  in  use  are  Portions  of  the  alluvial  flats  on  the  Saskatche- 
of  English  and  American  manufacture ;  and  wan  change  their  position  from  time  to  time  by 
produce  is  hauled  in  carts  into  the  construction  the  action  of  floods ;  the  Indian  viUages  are 
of  which  not  a  particle  of  iron  enters.  Hay  generally  placed  upon  blufb  4  or  5  feet  above 
limits  on  the  prairies  are  established  uid  reoog-  the  level  to  which  the  floods  rise.  The  region 
nized  by  the  settlen^  each  having  exclusive  through  which  the  Bed  river  and  the  Assiniboin 
rights  within  his  own  limits. — ^There  is  no  reason  run,  and  between  them  and  Lake  Winnipeg, 
to  believe  that  the  country  £.  of  Lake  Winni*  presents  a  singular  and  important  combination 
peg  is  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  of  prairie  and  wood  land.  The  isolated  groves 
population.  At  York  Factory  the  soil  is  not  of  trees  on  the  rolling  prairie  look,  in  many 
adapted  to  cultivation ;  it  consbts  principally  places,  like  the  results  of  careful  culture.  Near 
of  mossy  swamp.  Even  turnips  are  often  killed  the  W.  shores  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  limestone 
by  the  summer  frosts.  Bat  where  cultivation  often  rises  near  the  surface,  the  immediate  shore 
is  possible,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  company  ofthe  lake  beinglittle  else  than  naked  rock.  It 
not  to  allow  agricultural  settlement  near  thdr  has  been  said  that  this  rook  contains  a  quan- 
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titf  of  nmgnesia  which  would  he  injnrioas  to 
agrionltare.  The  same  aQthority  asserts  that 
below  Cumberland  House,  on  tiie  Sai^tche- 
wan,  there  is  very  little  land  that  conld  be 
made  prodactive,  sandstone  rising  near  the  sor- 
&ce  in  some  places,  and  others  being  liable  to 
apring  flooding.  Between  Lake  Saperior  and 
tne  prairie  country,  there  is  a  district  lees 
adapted  to  settlement.  Dr.  King  reports  having 
aeen,  from  Lake  La  Crosse  to  Athabasca,  a  weU 
wooded  country,  with  a  black  alluvial  soil  and 
rank  vegetation.  Among  the  kinds  of  wood 
he  enumerates  are  birch,  beech,  and  mn>le,  of 
luge  and  splendid  growth;  but  Col.  Crofton 
dedares  that,  on  the  £.  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tree  5  feet  in 
^ameter.  While  Sir  John  Bichiu'dson  thinks 
the  saudy  soil  of  the  prunes  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing grain,  another  writer  says  experience 
has  proved  toat  20  crops  can  be  taken  from  it 
in  succession  without  manuring.  One  describes 
the  prairie  soil  as  spongy  and  extremely  reten- 
tive of  moisture ;  another  says  it  grows  stunted 
grass,  and  less  of  that  than  of  moss;  while 
others  expatiate  on  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  which  it  is  covered.  Fur  traders  could 
not  be  expected  to  desire  the  advancement  of 
colonization ;  and  accordingly  tihe  Hudson's  bay 
company  have  decried  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  a  territory  of  which  they  desired  to 
keep  exclusive  possession. — ^The  catalogue  of 
quadrupeds  in  the  territory  embraces  94  differ- 
ent animals.  Those  in  the  pelts  of  which  the 
company  trade  are  confinea  to  the  raccoon, 
beaver,  chinchilla,  bear,  fisher,  5  kinds  of  foxes 
(red,  cross,  silver,  white,  and  gray),  lynx,  marten, 
mink,  muskrat,  otter,  wolf,  stone  and  brown 
marten,  squirrd.  fitch,  kolinski,  ermine,  rabbit, 
wolverene,  skunK,  and  sea  otter. — ^The  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  profits  to 
the  shareholders  of  the  Hudson^s  bay  company 
for  the  years  1847  to  1856,  inclusive: 


TMn. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
18S0 

1861 
1858 

18S8 

1864 
1866 
1866 


Dirideodfl. 


JuMiy. 


10  per  cent 

10       •*       

10       »       

20       ^      of  which  10  per  cent 

was  added  to  stock. 

10  per  cent 

16       **      of  whteh  6  per  cent 

was  added  to  stock 

£18  is.  M.  pr.  ct,  of  which  £8  4s. 
fid.  pr.  ct  was  added  to  stock. . 

10  per  cent 

10       *       

10       *»       


Maiket  prieM  of  ttetk, 
•z  dirid«nd. 


£   a.d. 

200  000 
200  00  0 

200  000 
206  00  0 

905  000 


220  00 
220  00 
202  10 
196  00 


J«ly. 


£  t.d, 
200  000 
200  000 
200  00  0 

210  00  0 
210  00  0 

216  00  0 

225  000 
210  00  0 
20710  0 
200  000 


The  profits  of  a  portion  of  the  stockholders  are 
below  what  these  figures  indicate ;  for  of  268 

Eroprietors  there  wore,  in  July,  1868,  196  who 
ad  purchased  at  220  to  240  per  cent  The 
profits,  however,  have  been  so  enormous  that  it 
has  been  deemed  advisable  to  hide  the  truth 
by  nominal  additions  to  the  stock.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  this  monopoly  the  company  relies 
chiefly  upon  the  political  influence  of  its  leading 


members.  The  great  argmnent  for  tiie  contfii* 
nance  of  the  monopoly,  apart  from  that  drawn 
from  soil  and  dimate,  is  that  the  Indians  would 
suffer  under  a  competition  of  trade;  liquor 
wocdd  be  supplied  to  them  in  destructive  quan- 
tities, and  the  whole  race  would  soon  disin>pear. 
There  is  probably  some  truth  in  this;  n>r  tibe 
company  nave  ti^en  steps  to  discourage  the 
use  of  spirits  among  the  Indians,  though  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  represent  them  as  excluding 
spirituous  liquors  altogether  from  the  territory. 
In  1851  the  council  of  the  department  of  Ru* 
port's  Land  passed  an  order  to  discontinue  the 
isBuing  of  i^irits  at  Moose  depot,  whether  to  the 
company's  servants,  strangers,  or  Indians ;  and  an 
agreement  was  made  with  the  Russian  American 
company  prohibitmg  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
on  the  N.  W.  coast.  In  1860  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, the  U.  S.  minister  at  London,  was  in- 
structed  to  make  a  fnendly  remonstrance  to  the 
British  eovemment  against  the  practice,  in  which 
the  Hudson's  bay  company  was  said  to  indulge, 
of  distributing  large  quantities  of  liquor  every 
year  to  the  Indians  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  of 
the  United  States,  and  asking  that  instructions 
might  be  given  to  the  company  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  abuse.  The  colonial  secretary,  on  referring 
the  matter  to  the  company,  was  met  by  a  de- 
nial, which  Lord  Palmerston  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lawrence,  of  the  existence  of  the  abuse 
complained  x>f.  The  Indian  population  over 
which  the  company  has  control,  £•  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  is  estimated  by  6ir  George 
Simpson  at  only  12,780;  a  figure  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  is  below  the  truth.  There 
are  25,000  Indians  on  the  plains  between  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri  rivers,  over 
whom  the  company  has  no  control.  Other 
official  statements  place  the  numb^  of  thick- 
wood  Indians  E.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  at 
86,000,  the  pliun  tribes  (Blackfeet)  at  85,000, 
and  the  Esquimaux  at  4,000.  Sir  George  Simp* 
son  thinks  the  Indians  are  decreasing  on  the 
plains  and  increasing  in  the  wooded  country ; 
while  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  also  the 
advantitfe  of  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  ooun« 
try,  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  increasing  where 
they  are  settled,  decreasing  as  nomads;  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  are  becoming  leaa 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  real 
number  of  a  migratory  tribe,  but  the  company 
have  the  means  of  knowing  how  many  visit  their 
poets.  The  whole  number  is  806,867 ;  but  this 
includes  the  posts  W.  as  well  as  E.  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  in  the  former  division  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  latter.  The 
post  at  which  the  largest  number  of  Indiana 
visit  is  Edmonton,  where  7,600  come  to  trade; 
6,000  to  Carlton  House ;  7,000  to  Fort  Pitt ;  6,000 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  House;  and  1,600  to 
Rainy  lake.  To  none  of  the  other  posts  do  more 
than  a  few  hundreds  go,  except  at  Red  river  set- 
tlement and  Pembina;  at  the  former  of  which, 
including  a  large  part  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  place,  there  are  7,000,  and  at  the  latter  1,000. 
There  are  7  posta  to  ^ich  of  which  not  more  th«a 
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^50  Indians  resort   Tho  snufl  pox  has  st  differ-  th^  part,  said  thej  had  yielded  to  the  entreaties 

ent  times  prodooed  terrible  havoc  among  them,  of  the  colonists  to  serve  as  their  escort,  and 

The  company  contribute  toward  the  support  save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  savages, 

of  missionanes  of  different  denominations,  in-  which,  once  excited,  might  effect  the  eztermi* 

chiding  an  Anglican  and  aRomanOatholicbish-  nation  of  all  the  white  population  of  the  ter- 

op.    The  Indians  are  dependent  on  the  com-  ritory.    Several  of  the  colonists^  before  leaving, 

pany  for  fire-arms  and  ammunition ;  and  the  assisted  to  carry  off  the  cannon  that  guarded 

company,  holding  a  monopoly  both  as  buyers  the  place,  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  the 

and  sellers,  are  able  to  fix  tiieir  own  prices.    In  north-west  company,  not  far  distant,    llie  re- 

this  respect  the  advocates  of  open  trade  and  mainder  of  the  colonists  were  dispersed  to  the 

colonization  contend  tiiiat  the  Indians  would  foot  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  whence  tney  returned 

benefit  by  a  change.    On  the  other  hand,  the  in  the  autumn  of  1815.    In  the  spring  of  1816, 

preservation  of  the  Indian  race  is  declared  to  be  Lord  Selkirk  demanded  troops,  for  the  protec- 

of  paramount  importance;  and  as  it  is  assumed  tion  of  his  colony,  from  Sir  Gordon  Drummond, 

that  this  cannot  consist  with  colonization,  it  fol-  governor  of  Lower  Canada.  The  latter  refhsed, 

lowsthatthesettiementof  those  portions  of  the  and  on  April  26, 1816,  wrote  to  Lord  Selkirk 

territory,  such  as  the  great  valley  of  the  Saskatr  enjoining  him  to  use  his  influence  over  the  ser- 

chewan,  which  are  undoubtedly  fit  for  the  pur-  vants  and  agents  of  the  company  to  prevent  a 

pose,  must  be  prohibited.   There  are  no  causes  r^>etition  of  those  violent  proceedings  which 

of  war  between  the  compay  and  the  Indians,  had  been  committed  on  both  sides;  and  in- 

and  therefore  the  preservation  of  peace  is  not  a  forming  him  that  it  was  the  determination  of 

matter  of  difiicnlty.    The  extent  of  the  Indians'  his  migeBty  to  punish  every  one  who  had  been 

hunting  eround  is  not  abridged,  and  no  treaties  the  cause  of  the  excesses  which  had  brought 

are  forced  upon  them  by  which  they  are  obliged  dishonor  on  the  name  of  Englishmen.    A  simi- 

to  alienate  portions  of  their  land.    The  com*  lar  comminication  was  addressed  to  Mr.  HcGiU- 

pany  have  not  been  fortunate  in  theur  attempts, '  vray,  the  head  of  the  north-west  company.    In 

such  as  they  were,  to  induce  the  Indians  to  en-  1816,  Gov.  Semple,  who  in  the  previous  year 

gage  in  agriculture.    There  is  a  smaU  Indian  had  been  appointed  over  the  territories  of  the 

settlement  between  Canada  and  the  Bed  river;  Hudson's   bay  company,  sent   a  number  of 

and  there  is  or  was  another  at  Cedar  lake,  on  armed  men  to  Qui  Appelle  river,  near  one  of 

the  Saskatchewan.   The  company  have  made  no  the  trading  posts  of  the  rival  company,  and  a 

systematic  efforts  to  collect  the  Lidians  into  vil-  collision  occurred.    While  at  Fort  Douglas,  in 

lages,  their  interest  lying  in  their  continuing  to  June,  1816,  Gov.  Semple  gave  orders  to  inter- 

ibUow  the  chase. — ^The  Bed  river  settiement  was  cept  the  progress  of  some  of  the  north-west 

founded  by  Lord  Selkirk,*  a  Scottish  peer,  in  company's  men,  who  were  passing  within  about 

1812.    He  obtained  agrant  of  12,000  acres  from  4mUesof  thefort.    An  engagement  took  place, 

the  Hudson's  bay  company.    The  first  settiers  in  which  Gov.  Semple  was  mortally  wounded, 

left  Sligo  in  1811,  and,  going  by  Hudson's  bay,  and  most  of  his  men  lost  their  lives.    In  the 

wintered  at  York  Factory,  proceeding  to  their  course  of  that  summer  Lord  Selkirk  set  out  with 

destination  in  the  ensuing  spring  under  com-  a  reinforcement;  and  after  the  rival  companies 

mand  of  Capt.  Macdonal^  formerly  belonging  had  inflicted  further  injury  upon  one  another, 

to  a  veteran  corps  in  Canada.    To  this  settie-  without  either  of  them  being  entirely  vanquished 

ment  Lord  Selkirk  gave  the  name  of  Osna  or  destroyed,  they  were  amalgamated.    From 

Boia  (Ossian's  Town).    From  the  first,  the  col-  that  period  the  united  company  reigned  supreme 

ony  was  provided  with  cannon,  and  in  the  au-  firom  Labrador  to  the  Pacific,  till  the  formation 

tumn  of  1814  it  received  a  quantity  of  small  of  the  colony  of  Briti^  C<dumbia.    The  infant 

arms  firom  the   government.    The  north-west  colony  of  Bed  river  gathered  its  scattered  forces, 

company,  who  had  carried  on  the  fhr  trade  in  and  has  since  maintained  a  sickly  existence,  iso- 

this  quarter  before  their  competitors  had  ex-  latedih>m  therestof  the  world.  The  only  other 

tended   so   far  westward,  denied   the  rights  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  within  any  part 

claiined  by  the  Hudson's  bay  company  there,  of  this  territory  was  on  the  Labrador  coast; 

The   former  company,  who   had   for  several  but  it  failed  from  the  murderous  hostility  of 

years  extended  their  trading  operations  west  of  the  Esquimaux.    (See  Labbadob.) — ^The  qnes- 

the  Bocky  mountains,  where  they  had  800  voy-  tion  of  constructing  a  railway  K  of  Lakes  Huron 

ageun,  looked  with  jealonsv  upon  their  rivals,  and  Superior,  along  the  great  and  fertile  vdley 

Quarrels  arose  between  the  two  companies,  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  across  the  Bocky 

leading  to  open  hostilities.    Each  accused  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Bow  river,  to  the  Paci- 

other  of  being  the  aggressor.    Many  of  the  Bed  fie  ocean,  has  been  mooted.  The  route  is  believed 

river  cc^onists  left  for  Canada  in  1815,  under  to  be  favorable ;  but  there  has  been  no  survey. 

the  escort  of  the  north-west  company.    Ac-  HUDSON'S*  STBAIT,    in    British    North 

cording  to  one  account,  they  were  enticed  away  America,  a  strait  connecting  Hudson's  bay  with 

by  promises  made  to  them  by  agents  of  the  the  ocean  and  Davis's  strait,  between  lat.  60*^ 

north-west  company  that  they  would  receive  and  64*^  N.,  long.  65""  and  V?""  W.    Its  length  is 

grants  of  land  m  Canada,  and  asserted  that  if  about  450  m.,  its  average  breadth  100.  m.,  and 

they  did  not  leave  Bed  river  the  Indians  would  its  least  breadth  60  m. 

masMiore  theoL    The  north-west  company,  oh  HU£,  TmrA-THnir,  or  Phuxuak,  a  city  of 
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Asia,  capital  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  and  of  He  directed  ibr  his  royal  pnpQ  the  preparatioii 

the  pFovinoe  of  Cochin  China,  on  the  rirer  of  the  Delphin  edition  of  the  eUsdcs  (ad  Uium 

Hu^,  about  10  m.  fk'om  its  month  in  the  China  Ih^hini),    He  was  received  into  the  French 

sea ;   lat  16^  28'  N.,  long.  107""  12'  E. ;  pop.  academy  in  1674,  and  was  promoted  to  the  see 

estimated  at  from  60,000  to  80,000.    It  is  com-  of  Arranches  in  1689,  which  he  resigned  after 

posed  of  two  cities,  an  outer  and  an  inner.  The  10  years^  in  order  to  enter  an  establishment  of 

former  is  snrronnded  by  the  river,  and  hj  walls  the  Jesmts  in  Paris,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 

5  m.  in  circumference  and  60  feet  high,  fortified  tirely  to  his  studies.    He  took  part  in  the  most 

in  the  European  manner.    It  is  entered  by  10  important  literary,   theologic^  and  philoso- 

bridges  and  as  many  corresponding  gates,  and  phical  discussions  of  his  time.    His  principal 

contains  the  palaces  of  the  king^s  near  rektives,  works  are :  Le  InUrpretaUtme  (Paris,  1661) ; 

the  dijQTerent  public  offices,  barracks,  prisons,  Letire  mr  Vwrioine  aes  romam  (1670),  foil  of 

magazines,   granaries,  and  the  dwellings  and  curious  researches;   JMrnonBiratto  ^oang^iiea 

shops  of  the  citizens.     In  the  centre  of  the  iie>79)]  CeiuuraPhilMophim  Cartenanm(l^B9\ 

outer  city  is  the  inner  one,  which  is  also  walled,  hi  which  he  appears  as  one  of  the  most  for* 

and  in  which  are  the  palaces  and  seraglio  of  midable  opponents  of  Carte6ianism,of  whidi 

the  king,  the  palace  of  his  mother,  the  palace  he  had  formerly  been  an  advocate ;  Butoire  du 

wherein  the  sovereign  receives  his  mandarins,  eommeree  et  ds  lananigatum  de8  aneiens  (Lyons, 

and  guard  rooms  for  the  sentinels  on  duty.  Hue  1716);  TraiU  phUosophique  de  la  faiblesie  de 

is  a  naval  station,  and  has  extensive  ship  yards,  Vetprit  humain  ^Amsterdam,  1728),  which,  ao- 

and  a  large  cannon  fonndery.    The  streets  are  cording  to  Voltaire,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a 

traversed  by  naviffable  canals.    The  roadstead  refutation  of  his  JDemanstratio  Ihangeliea^  and 

of  Hu^  is  an  excellent  and  well  sheltered  bar-  has  caused  him  to  be  classed  among  sceptics ;  and 

bor.     The  citadel  is  fortified  after  the  Euro-  several  elegant  Greek  and  Latin  poems.  D'Olivet 

pean  Sfishion,  and  can  hold  40,000  men.    The  published  m  1722  a  EusUaria.    He  wrote  me- 

ooramerdal  and  manufacturing  activity  of  Hu6  moirs  of  his  life  in  Latin  (1718 ;  translated  into 

is  extensive.    In  1787  the  city  was  formally  English  by  Aikin,  London,    1726,  and  into 

ceded  to  the  French,  but  has  never  been  occn*  French  by  Nisard,  Paris,  1854).— -8ee  Bartholo- 

pied  by  them.  mess.  Euet^  ou  U  deeptiewne  thMogique  (Paris^ 

HUESCA,  a  province  of  Spdn,  in  Aragon,  1849),  and  Gournay,  Huet^  mtieet^m  mwagm 

bounded  K  by  France,  £.  by  Lerida,  8.  and  (Paris,  1854). 

8.  W.  by  Saragossa,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Na-  HUFELAND,  Chbktoph  Wilhklm,  a  Ger- 

varre ;  area,  7,626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  270,-  man  physician,  bom  at  Langensalza,  Thuringia, 

167.    The  N.  part,  which  is  covered  by  ofiTsets  Aug.  12,  1762,  died  in  Berlin,  Aug.  25, 1886. 

of  the  Pyr^n^es,  is  rugged  and  mountainous;  but  He  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1788,  and  was  ap* 

the  8.  is  level  and  fertile.    The  principal  rivers  pointed  professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1798. 

are  the  Cinca,  Essera,  Alcanadre,  GaJlyo,  Arar  In  1798  he  removed  to  Berlin,  and  after  the  es- 

gon,  and  Arva,  all  tributaries  of  the  Ebro.  The  tablishment  of  the  university  of  Berlin  (1809)  he 

climate  of  the  highlands  is  cold  and  moist^  that  became  professor  there  of  special  pathology  and 

of  the  lowlands  mild  and  healthful.    Wme,  oiL  therapeutics.    He  was  as  much  distinguished  for 

and  cattle  are  produced.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  his  humane  disposition  as  for  his  remarkable  skill 

are  found,  but  there  is  littie  mining.    The  manu-  as  a  practitioner  and  comprehensive  knowledge 

factures  are  linen,  woollen,  and  hempen  fabrics,  of  almost  dl  branches  of  medical  science.    His 

&c. — ^HuBSOA  (anc   (koa\  the  capital  of  the  work  on  the  art  of  prolonging  life  (ifo^bro^iottiE^ 

above  province,  qn  the  Isuela,  85  m.  N.  E.  from  oder  die  Kunst  doi  meruehliehe  Ld>en  su  wrldf^ 

Saragossa,  pop.  about  9,000,  is  a  place  of  great  gerr^  Jena,  1796 :  6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1842)  was 

antiquity.     Here  Sertorious  founded  a  college  translated  into  Italian  (Venice,  1789^,  into  Eng- 

for  thd  instruction  of  Iberian  youth  in  Greek  lish  (London,  1797 ;  Boston,  1864),   and  be- 

and  Koman  learning.    Julius  Cffisar  subsequent-  tween  1798  and  1824  by  6  diflferent  writers 

ly  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  munidpium^  into  French ;  also  into  Servian,  Hungarian, 

and  honored  it  with  the  titie  of  Osca  Urbs  Yic-  Hebrew,  and  other  languages.     Among  his 

trixi    In  1096  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon  recovered  other  great  works  is  one  on  scrofrilous  di»- 

this  city  from  the  Moors,  and  annexed  it  to  his  eases  (jTeber  die  Natnr^  Brhen/ntnis8mittelund 

dominions.  Eeilart  der  Skrophdhranhheit^  Jena,    1795). 

HUET,  PiESBE  Daniel,  a  French  scholar,  His  work  on  the  physical  training  of  infknts 

bishop  of  Avranches,  bom  in  Caen,  Feb.  8,  (Outer  Bath  an  M&tter  €ber  die  ioiehtigaefi 

1680,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26,  1721.    He  studied  JPunkte  der  phyeiichen  Bniehung  der  Kinder  in 

with  distinguished  success  at  Caen  and  Paris,  den  ersten  Jahren^  Berlin,  1799 ;  5th  ed.  1844) 

travelled  in  Holland  and  Sweden  in  1652,  be-  produced  many  reforms  in  the  OTStem  of  educa- 

eame  on  his  return  a  member  of  the  newly  found-  tion ;  while  his  Bnehiridien  Medicum  (Berlin, 

ed  academy  of  Caen,  and  in  1662  mstituted  1886;  9th  ed.  1851),  which  gives tiie  experiences 

there  another  academy  of  sciences.    He  was  of  his  50  years  of  practice,  is  still  consulted  witii 

celebrated  for  various  learned  works  and  asso-  great  advantage  by  tiie  prcrfession.     Among 

elated  with  the  principal  learned  men  of  France,  his  numerous  other  works  peculiar  merit  must 

when  in  1670  he  was  appointed  by  the  king  be   awarded   to  his  Syetem  d&r  praktieehen 

sub-preceptor  under  Bossuet  of  the  dauphin*  Eeilhunde  (Jena  and  Leipsic,  1800-'5),  and  his 
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OmehkiMe  d&r  G€»undheU  (Berlin,  1812 ;  8d  ed.  before  the  lines  of  Oharleston  in  1780.    After 

181 6)«     He  founded  the  polyclinioid  institute  being  a  pupil  of  Dr.  John  Hunter,  and  a  fellow 

Sd  medioo-chirurgioal  society  of  Berlin,  and  student  of  Dr.  Phjsick  in  Philadelphia,  he 
e  Journal  der  prahtmhen  Heilhunde  ;  intro-  joined  with  Dr.  Erie  Bollman  of  the  latter  city 
duced  the  system  of  mortuary  houses  (for  the  m  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  attempt- 
prevention  of  burying  alive),  the  first  of  which  ing  the  rescue  of  Lafayette  from  the  dungeons 
was  erected  at  Weimar  under  his  superintend-  of  OlmQtz,  his  flather  having  been  the  first  to 
ence;  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  inoculation  receive  that  general  on  his  arrival  in  George- 
aa  a  protection  agdnst  the  small  pox;  and  town  in  1777.  Tke  enterprise  resulted  in  their 
called  into  existence  and  endowed  charitable  protracted  imprisonment.  Huger  became  a  cap- 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  poor  physicians  tain  in  the  XT.  8.  army  in  1798,  was  a  colonel  in 
and  ofphysicians'  widows.  the  war  of  1812,  and  served  in  both  branches 

HDGEL,  Eabl  Alexandxb  Aksblk,  baron,  a  of  the  l^pslature  of  his  state. 
German  traveller,  bom  in  Batisbon,  April  26,  HUGH  CAPET,  king  of  France  and  the 
1796.  He  studied  law  in  Heidelberg,  fought  as  founder  of  the  Oapetian  dynasty,  bom  about 
an  Austrian  officer  in  1818-'14,  was  promoted  946,  died  Oct.  24,  996.  When  still  a  child  he 
to  a  captaincy,  and  held  an  appointment  in  the  inherited  from  his  flftther,  Hugh  the  Great,  the 
embassy  sent  to  induce  Obristian,  the  tempo-  duchy  of  France  and  the  county  of  Paris,  thus 
rary  king  of  Norway,  to  resign.  In  1621  he  taking  rank  among  the  most  powerfalprinces  of 
went  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  Naples,  but  his  country.  Onthedeathof  Louis  v.,  the  last 
after  returning  from  Italy  lived  privately  several  of  the  Garlovingian  longs,  a  number  of  nobles 
years  in  Vienna,  devoting  himself  to  natural  and  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  country  being 
sciences  and  garaening.  In  1881  he  beean  an  assembled  at  Senlis,  to  settle  the  succession, 
extensive  course  of  travel  with  scientific  ob-  selected  Hugh  Capet,  In  preference  to  the  Car- 
jects,  visiting  Ghreeoe,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Bar-  lovingian  duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,-  the  uncle 
bary^  and  very  remote  portions  of  Inaia  and  of  the  late  king.  Hugh  was  consequently  crown- 
central  Asia.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1887,  ed  at  Noyon,  July  1,  987,  by  the  archbishop  of 
briyging  with  him  a  collection  of  extraordinary  Bheims.  Notwithstanding  this  election,  Charles 
value  and  extent,  illustrating  ethnography  and  supported  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France  by 
natural  history.  The  catalogue  of  his  specimens  the  sword,  and  after  4  years'  hostilities  was 
of  natural  history  alone  numbered  82,000.  Not  apparently  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  he 
less  remarkable  for  value  were  the  antique  coins,  was  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  Adalb^ron, 
MSS.,  jewelry,  painting  and  silver  vessels  which  bishop  of  Laon,  who  delivered  him  to  his  rival, 
be  had  brought  with  him.  The  whole  collection  The  unfortunate  prince  was  sent  to  Orleans^ 
was  purchased  for  the  imperial  museum  and  where  he  soon  breathed  his  last  in  a  dunseon. 
library  in  Yienna.  Several  German  scholars  Hugh,  having  thus  secured  possession  of  the 
have  written  descriptions  of  different  portions  crown,  associated  his  son  Robert  in  tiiie  govem- 
of  Hngel's  collection,  but  the  specimens  of  nat-  ment,  which  he  settled  on  the  principle  of  he- 
nral  history  are  not  yet  exhausted  by  them,  reditary  succession.  (See  Capstians.) 
After  his  return  he  devoted  himself  again  to  HUGHES,  Bau^  an  En^ish  sculptor,  bom 
gardening,  became  president  of  the  Austrian  hor-  in  London,  Jan.  19, 1806.  He  early  exhibited  a 
^cultural  society,  and  was  sent  in  1850  as  am-  decided  taste  for  modelling,  and  at  12  years  of 
bassador  from  Wftrtemberg  to  Berlin.  He  age  made  out  of  wax  candle  ends  a  bass-relief 
wrote :  Botani»ehe$  Archit  (Vienna,  1887) ;  copy  of  a  picture  representing  the  wisdom  of 
ITiuehmir  und  dot  JReieh  der  Sikhs  (Stuttgart,  Solomon,  which  was  afterwara  cast  in  silver. 
1840) ;  and  Dai  JBeoken  wn  Kcibvl  (Vienna,  The  spirited  manner  in  which  it  was  executed 
1861-^2).  decided  his  father  to  place  him  in  the  studio  of 

HTJGEB,  Isaac,  an  American  revolutionary  Edward  Hedged  Bailey,  where  he  remained  7 

generd,  bom  about  1725,  died  in  South  Caro-  years.  While  with  his  instractor  he  successfully 

lina  about  1782.     He  was  one  of  5  patriot  competed  for  the  pmes  awarded  by  the  royid 

brothers  active  in  the- revolution.    His  first  academy,  winning  the  large  silver  medal  for  the 

military  service  was  as  a  subordinate  of  Col.  bestcopyinbass-relief  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere; 

Hiddleton  in  the  expedition  against  the  Chero-  also  the  silver  medal  of.  the  society  of  arts  and 

kees  in  1760.  '  Promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga-  sciences  for  a  copy  of  the  Barberini  faun,  the 

dier-general  in  1777,  he  took  a  conspicuous  part  large  silver  medal  fo^  the  best  original  model 

in  the  engagements  connected  with  the  siege  of  from  life,  and  a  gold  mediJ  for  an  original  com- 

Savannah  in  1778,  commanded  a  force  of  cavalry  position,    ^^  Pandora  brought  by  llj^rcury  to 

at  the  siege  of  Charleston  in  1780  which  was  Epimetheus."    He  next  made  busts  of  George 

surprised  and  dispersed  by  Tarleton,  and  com-  I  v.,  the  dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  and  Cambridge, 

manded  the  Virginia  brigade  which  formed  the  beside  a  statuette  of  George  IV.^  which  was 

right  wing  in  the  battles  of  Guilford  Court  subsequently  cast  in  bronze.    Durmg  a  profes- 

House,  March  15,  1781,  and  Hobkirk^s  hill,  sional  residence  with  Thomas  Coke  (afterward 

April  25, 1781. — ^Fsanois  Kinlock,  nephew  of  earl  of  Leicester),  he  became  acquainted  with 

the  preceding,  an  American  officer,  oom  in  someAmericanB,by  whose  advice  ne  emigrated 

1764,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  15, 1855.  in  1829  to  New  York.    His  first  work  of  im- 

HiB  father,  Kijor  Benjamin  Huger,  was  killed  portanoe  was  the  marble  statue  of  Hamilton, 
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which  WBB  destroyed  in  the  merohanta'  ez-  biirg,!^^  where  he  remained  for  Bevenlyean, 

diange  in  New  York  in  the  great  fire  of  1885,  being  eniploj^edahno6tiW>m  the  first  as  a  teadier, 

and  was  the  first  work  of  its  class  ezeonted  in  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Phikdelphia  in  1886| 

America.    In  Trinity  chnroh  in  the  same  dty  and  was  settled  in  a  parish  in  that  city.    In 

is  his  monumental  alto-relief  of  life  size,  in  1880  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Rev.  John 

memory  of  Bishop  Hobut.     In  the  Boston  Breckinridge,  a  distingnisned  Presbyterian  der* 

Atbenaamn  are  his  casts  of  ** Little  Nell "  and  gyman,  to  discuss  the  question :  "Is  the  Prot- 

the  group  *^  Unde  Toby  and  Widow  Wadman,"  estant  rdigion  the  reUdon  of  Christ?'*     The 

ndther  of  which  has  been  carded  in  marble.    A  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers 

statue  of  *'  Oliver  Twist"  is  in  the  collection  of  for  seyeral  months,  and  attracted  so  much  atten* 

bis  early  patron,  the  late  duke  of  Devonshire,  tion  that  the  artides  were  subsequently  ool* 

Among  his  remaining  works  are  a  model  for  an  lected  in  a  volume,  which  had  for  a  time  a 

equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  intended  for  wide  circulation.    In  1884  Mr.  Breckinridge 

the  city  of  Philadelphia;  a  "Crucifixion;"  the  renewed  the  encounter  by  proposing  an  oral 

statue  of  Nathaniel  iBowditch,  in  brouze,  in  the  discussion  on  the  questicm :   *Ms  the  Roman 

Mt  Auburn  cemeteiy  in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  a  CathoHo  religion,  in  any  or  in  all  its  prindples 

spirited  statuette  of  Gen.  Warren,  and  a  bust  of  and  doctrines,  inimical  to  dvil  or  religioua  lib- 

Washington  Irving.    Within  a  few  years  he  has  erty?"    Mr.  Hughes  immediatdy  came  forward 

attracted  attention  by  some  remarkable  aketchea  as  the  champion  of  his  creed,  and  the  debate, 

done  with  a  hot  iron  upon  wood.    Mr.  Hughes  which  was  published  in  book  form  in  1886,  was 

also  impeared  for  a  season  as  a  lecturer  upon  regarded  with  great  interest  by  the  public  of 

art     tie  has  for  some  years  resided  in  Dor*  both  parties.    In  1882  Mr.  Hughes  founded  St. 

Chester,  near  Boston,  where  he  is  now  engaged  John's  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  its  rec- 

upon  a  statue  of  "  Mary  Magdalen."  tor  as  long  as  he  remained  m  that  dtf .    In  1887, 

HUGHES,  Jomr,  an  En^ish  essayist  and  Bishop  Dubois  of  New  York  having  demanded 

S>et,  bom  in  'Marlborongh,  Wiltshire,  in  1677,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity  some  relief  from 

ed  Feb.  17, 1720.    He  was  educatea  at  a  dis-  the  cares  of  the  episcopate,  the  holy  see  ap* 

senting  academy  in  London.    At  the  age  of  19  pointed  Mr.  Hughes  coa^utor.    He  was  conse* 

he  wrote  a  tragedy,  never  printed  or  played,  crated  in  New  Torl^  Jan.  9, 1888,  and  about 

called  ^  Almasont,  Queen  of  the  Goths."    His  two  weeks  afterward  Bishop  Dubois  was  at- 

numerous  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  tacked  by  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  whoUy 

day,  in  the  shape  of  occasional  verses  and  trans-  recovered.     In  the  following  year  the  pope 

lations,  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Addison,  appointed  Bishop  Hughes  administrator  of  the 

Pope,  Congreve,  and  other  literary  men,  and  diocese;  and  although  hedid  not  succeed  to  the 

Addison  requested  him  to  write  one  act  of  ftaU  dignity  of  bishop  until  the  death  of  Bishop 

his  ^^Cato."    In  1717  Earl  Cowper  appointed  Dubois  in  1842,  the  government  of  that  portion 

him  to  the  position  of  clerk  to  the  oomteis-  of  the  church  was  thenceforth  entirely  in  his 

aion  of  the  peace.    Hughes  was  the  author  hands.     Bm  first  measures .  were  directed  to 

of  a  tragedy  called  *^The  Siege  of  Damascus,"  a  reform  in  the  tenure  of  church  property, 

which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  while  he  which  was  then  vested  in  lay  trustees,  a  system 

lay  on  his  death-bed.     He  is  best  known  by  that  had  more  than  once  given  rise  to  scandal- 

his  papers  in  the  "  Spectator,"  to  which  he  con-  ons  conflicts  between  the  congregations  and  the 

tribnted  11  essays  and  18  letters.    He  wrote  also  episcopal  authority.    All  the  8  churches  in  the 

a  few  papers  for  the  *^  Tatler"  and  the  **  Guard-  dty  were  heavily  in  debt,  and  5  were  bankrupt 

ian."     His  works  contain  several  ocoaaonal  and  on  the  point  of  being  sold.    Bishop  Hughes 

poems,  among  them  ^  Hie  Court  of  Neptune,"  resolved  to  consolidate  we  dmrch  debts,  to  re> 

and  a  *^  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  House  of  Nassau."  move  them  from  the  management  of  laymen. 

He  was  often  employed  also  tb  write  poetical  and  to  secure  the  titles  in  his  own  name.    In 

pieces  to  be  set  to  music,  and  among  them  were  this  undertaking  he  was  violently  opposed  bv 

llnglish  operas  on  the  Italian  model.    He  trans-  the  trustees,  and  was  only  partially  successftil 

lated  'FonteneilQ's  Dialogues  dee  morte^  Yertot's  but  the  most  pressing  debts  were  paid  off  and 

BholuUone  du  Portugal^  the  LetWee  cPAhHard  harmony  was  eventually  restored.     In  1889 

et  d'Siloiee,  and  Molidre^s  Mieanthrepe^  and  Bishop  Hughes  visited  France,  Austria,  and 

edited  the  works  of  Spenser  (1715).  Italy,  to  obtain  pecuniary  aid  for  his  diocese. 

HUGHES,  John,  D.D.,  an  American  Catho-  On  his  return  he  applied  himself  with  great 

lie  prelate,  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1798.  energy  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education.    Al- 

He  is  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer  of  small  ready  during  the  previous  year  he  had  purchased 

means,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1817  on  property  at  Fordham,  in  Westchester  co.,  for 

account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  his  religion  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college.    He  now 

was  subjected  in  his  native  country.    His  father,  completed  its  organization,  and  it  was  opened 

who  had  preceded  him  to  the  United  States,  in  1841  under  the  name  of  St  John's  college. 

S laced  him  with  a  florist  to  learn  the  art  of  g^-  The  dispute  on  the  school  question  about  this 
ening ;  but  having  little  taste  for  such  pursuits,  time  brought  the  bishop  still  more  prominently 
he  devoted  his  spare  time  to  study,  and,  as  soon  before  the  public.  It  was  chai^ged  by  Catholics 
as  his  engagement  expired,  entered  the  theo-  that  the  common  schools  were  sectarian  in  char- 
logical  seminary  of  Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmits-  acter,  and  they  complained  of  the  ix\]ustioe  of 
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taxing  them  for  the  support  of  sohools  to  whkh  Borne  to  receive  the  pallimn  at  the  hands  of  the 

they  could  not  oonscientionsly  send  their  dhil*  pope.    The  first  provinoial  council  of  New  York 

dren.    ^blio  meetings  were  held,  and  an  asso*  was  held  in  1854,  and  attended  by  T  suffragans, 

elation  was  formed  for  obtaining  relief.    It  was  the  new  bishoprics  of  Brookl:p  and  Newark 

demanded  either  that  the  taxes  should  be  re-  having  been  created  the  preceding  year.    Soon 

moved,  or  that  a  change  ^ould  be  made  in  the  after  its  dose  the  archbishop  made  another  visit 

system  of  education.    The  Catholics  petitioned  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  definition 

ti^e  common  council  in  Sept.  1840,  to  designate  of  the  dogma  of  the  inimaculate  conception.    On 

T  Catholic  schools  as  ^*  entitied  to  participate  in  his  return  he  was  involved  in  a  controversy  with 

the  common  school  fund,  upon  complying  with  the  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  editor  of  the  New 

the  requirements  of  the  law.''    Bemonstranoes  York  ^'Express,"  and  member  of  the  state  sen- 

to  this  petition  were  sent  in  by  the  public  sdiool  ate,  growing  out  of  the  church  property  ques* 

society  and  the  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Epis-  tion.    At  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  St» 

copal  church,  and  on  Oct.  29  botii  parties  ap-  Louis's  church,  Buffido,  a  bill,  which  subse- 

peared  before  t^e  common  council.    The  pubbo  quently  became  a  law,  had  been  introduced  into 

school  society  was   represented   by  counsel,  the  legislature  designed  to  vest  the  titles  to  all 

Messrs.  Theodore  Sedgwick  and  Hiram  Ket-  church  property  in  trustees.    In  supporting  this 

chum,  and  on  subsequent  evenings  addresses  measure  Mr.  Brooks  stated  that  Archbishop 

were  made  by  the  Kev.  Drs.  Bond,  Bangs,  Hughes  owned  property  in  the  city  of  New 

Reese,  Enox,  and  Spring.    Bishop  Hughes  an*  York  to  the  amount  of  about  $5,000,000.    The 

swered  them  in  an  daborate  speech^  but  the  archbishop  at  once  came  forward  to  attack  both 

petition  was  rejected.    The  Catholics  now  car-  Mr.  Brooks  and  the  trustees  of  St  Loms's  church, 

ried  the  matter  before  the  legidature.    A  bill  and  a  long  discussion  through  the  newspapers 

in  tiieir  favor,  having  passed  uie  assembly,  was  was  the  result.    The  archbishop  subsequently 

lost  in  the  senate,  and  in  the  ensuing  election  collected  the  letters  on  both  sides  and  published 

the  school  question  assumed  a  striking  promi->  them  in  a  volume,  with  an  introduction  review- 

nence  in  the  political  canvass.    The  Catnolics,  Ing  the  trustee  ^stem  (New  York,  1855).    On 

by  tiie  advice  of  the  bishop,  nominated  an-inde*  Aug.  15, 1858,  belaid  the  comer  stone  of  a  new 

pendent  ticket,  and  the  result  of  the  election  cathedral,  dedgned  to  be  one  of  the  grandest 

showed  them  to  be  so  strong  that  some  modifi-  church  edifices  in  America.    Beside  his  contro* 

cation  of  the  existing  school  system  was  soon  versial  works  already  mentioned,  he  has  pub* 

effected.    Throughout  this  exciting  controversy  lished  a  number  of  lectures  and  pamphlets. 

Bishop  Hughes  was  the  animating  spirit  of  his  HUGL  Fsanz  Jossra,  a  Swiss  naturalist,  bom 

party,  and  was  called  on  at  times  to  defend  him«  at  Grencnen,  Soleure,  in  1795,  chiefly  known  by 

self  through  the  press  against  the  personal  at-  his  works  on  glaciers,  Utber  das  Wesen  der  Qlet* 

tacks  of  his  opponents.    In  1841  he  established  9cher  (Stut^^t,  1842)  and  Die  GleUeher  und  die 

at  Fordham  the  theological  seminary  of  St.  Jo-  &rrati»ehen  Bldcke  (Soleure,  1848).    The  result 

seph.    In  Aug.  1842,  he  held  the  first  diocesan  of  his  annual  explorations  in  the  Alps  is  embod- 

syiiod  of  New  York,  and  in  a  pastoral  letter  ied  in  his  JfaturhtBtaruehe  Alpenreiien,    In 

dated  Sept.  8  enforced  its  decrees  respecting  1885  he  explored  northern  Africa,  Sicily,  and 

secret  societies  and  church  property.     His  Italy,  and  his  observations  on  the  phenomena 

*^  Rules  for  the  Administration  of  Churches  of  tiie  sea  are  contained  in  his  Orund^e  su 

without  Trustees,"  published  in  1845,  embody  ein&r  aUgemeinen  Jfaturansieht,  of  which  the 

the  system  adopted  by  this  synod.    About  1848  1st  volume  appeared  under  the  title  of  JHs 

the  extent  of  his  diocese  led  him  to  ask  for  a  Brde  aU  OrganiMfMU.    He  lost  his  position  as 

coadjutor,  and  the  Rev.  John  McCloskey,  now  professor  at  the  lyceum  of  Soleure  in  1887,  on 

bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,  was  accord-  account  of  his  secession  from  the  church  of 

ingly  appointed,  and  was  consecrated  March  10,  Rcone. 

1844.  In  Dec.  1845,  Bishop  Hughes  sailed  again  HUGO,  Gubtat,  a  German  professor  of  law 
for  Europe  in  order  to  procure  the  services  of  and  writer  on  jurisprudence,  born  in  LOrrach, 
some  of  the  Jesuits,  brothers  of  the  Christian  Baden.  Nov.  28, 1764,  died  Sept.  16, 1844.  He 
schools,  and  sisters  <^  merc^.  He  wassuccessful  studied  at  G6ttingen  from  1782  to  1785,  and  first 
in  his  efforts,  and  returned  m  the  spring  of  1846.  became  known  to  the  world  by  his  edition  of  the 
A  few  months  afterward  he  was  solicited  by  '^Fragments  of  Ulpian'^  (Gottingen,  1788).  In 
President  Polk  to  accept  a  special  mission  to  1788  he  was  appomte^  professor  extraordinary 
Mexico,  but  declined.  In  1847.  at  the  request  and  in  1792  regular  professor  of  law  at  the 
of  both  houses  of  congress,  he  delivered  a  lecture  university  of  Giittingen.  I^revious  to  his  death 
in  the  hall  of  representatives  at  Washington,  on  he  became  privy  councillor.  He  was  one  of  the 
<<  Christianity  the  only  Source  of  Moral,  Social,  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
and  Political  Regeneration.'*  In  this  year  his  Ptktter,  presenting  the  Roman  law,  not  accord- 
diocese  was  divided  by  the  erection  of  the  sees  ing  to  the  succession  of  chapters^  which  had  long 
of  Albany  and  Buffalo,  Bishop  Hughes  retaining  Im^  the  established  German  university  method, 
ail  the  counties  of  New  York  south  of  the  par*  but  classified  with  reference  to  the  principal 
aUelof42^  with  a  part  of  New  Jersey.  In  1850  eras  of  its  history.  He  shares  with  Haubold 
New  York  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archi*  and  Savigny  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
episcopal  see,  and  Arehbishop  Hnghea  went  to  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  progress  which 
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the  BfcndjT  of  Roman  ]aw  has  made  of  late  years,  sented  as  a  speehnen  of  the  literary  reforms  aim- 

His  priodpal  works  are :  Leh/rhtteh  dir  Gt-  ed  at  by  the  new  school ;  but  it  had  mndi  leas 

Bohiehte  des  JUhniiehen  RechU  (Berlin,  1790-  importanee  than  the  preface^  whioh  was  in  &ot 

1824);   Lehr^nieh   einn   eivilutisehen    Ounui  a  treatise  on  ffisthetios.  Then<^orth  Victor  Hugo 

S 799-1812);  BeitrdgemMrckiliatiiehenBileher'  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  romanS- 
mn^niM  (1829).  cists,  who  waged  earnest  war  against  their 
HUGO,  Mabib  Yiotob,  a  French  poet  and  opponents,  the  classicists.  His  claims  to  this 
novelist,  bom  in  Besan^on,  Feb.  26, 1802.  The  distinction  were  strengthened  in  1828  by  the 
son  of  an  officer  whose  military  duties  called  publication  of  Lm  orientaUs^  a  pcoformance 
him  out  of  France,  he  was  carried  in  childhood  unriyalled  in  point  of  artistic  brilliancy.  Le 
to  Elba,  Corsica,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  In  dernier  jour  Wun  eandamnij  which  followed, 
1809  he  was  brought  to  Paris ;  and  hereu  for  fiEwcinated  the  public  by  its  Tivid  delineation 
two  years,  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  house,  which  of  the  mental  tortures  of  a  man  doomed  to  exe- 
had  been  a  convent  of  FeuiUantines,  under  the  cution.  The  contest  between  the  two  opporite 
ezolusive  supervision  of  his  mother  and  the  care  schoob  reached  its  climax  when,  on  Feo.  26, 
of  an  old  priest,  he  commenced  his  classical  1880,  the  drama  of  ITemani  was  produced  at 
studies  in  company  witii  an  elder  brother,  £u-  the  French  theatre.  From  this  period  the  lit- 
g^ne,  and  a  young  girl  who  was  afterward  to  erary  reformers  triumphed  in  every  encounter, 
become  his  wife.  Hismother,  although  she  had  The  year  1881  was  perhaps  the  brightest  in 
married  a  republican  soldier,  was  a  royalist  at  the  literary  life  of  Hugo,  who  then  won  an- 
heart ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  years  only  other  dramatic  triumph  with  Marian  Delorme^ 
that  Victor  returned  gradually  to  the  principles  while  his  lyrical  poems  Lee  feuiXUe  d^aiuiomne 
of  his  &then  In  1811,  his  father  having  been  and  his  novel  jibtre  Dome  de  Parte  were 
made  a  genm^  and  appointed  migor-domo'of  received  with  enthusiasm.  His  subsequent 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  new  king  of  Spain,  Yio-  publications  have  all  been  received  with  great 
tor  went  to  Madrid,  and  entered  the  seminary  attention.  The  performance  of  his  dramas, 
of  nobles  with  a  view  of  becpming  one  of  the  Lueriee  Borgia  and  Marie  Tudor  (1888),  An- 
pages  of  Joseph ;  but  subsequent  events  defeat-  ffelo^  tyran  dePadaue  (1886),  JRuy  Blae  (1888), 
ed  this  design.  In  1812  Mme.  Hugo  returned  to  and  especially  Lee  Inirgraoee  (1848\  drew  forth 
the  Feuillautines  in  Paris  with  her  two  sons,  marked  approbation;  his  poetical  pieces.  Zee 
and  had  their  classical  education  continued  by  ehante  du  erepueevJs  (1885),  Lee  voix  inUri' 
the  fiame  dergyman  who  had  already  instructed  euree  0887),  and  Zee  rayane  et  lee  ombree  (1840), 
them.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire,  family  difficul-  were  nighly  popular;  and  his  miscellaneous 
ties  embittered  by  opposite  political  feelings  writings,  Claude  Ghieux^  J^tude  eur  MirdbeaxL 
brought  about  a  separation  between  the  general  Zitth'€iture  et  phUoeophie  milSee  (1884),  and 
and  his  wife ;  and  thenceforth  the  young  man  Le  Ehin  (1842^,  were  scarcely  less  sncoessfoL 
was  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  His  literary  innnence  had  secured  his  election 
former.  He  entered  a  private  academy  in  order  to  the  French  academy  in  1841,  notwithstand- 
to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to  the  poly-  ing  the  opposition  of  tiie  members  attached  to 
teonnic  school ;  here  he  evinced  some  taste  and  the  old  classic  school ;  and  having  thus  reached 
ability  for  mathematics,  but  much  stronger  in-  the  highest  distinction  in  literature,  he  now  in- 
clination toward  poetry.  His  first  attempts  in  dnlged  in  politiosl  aspirations,  which  were  part- 
this  line,  which  date  as  far  back  as  1815,  gave  ly  gratified  by  his  being  created  in  1845  a  peer 
promise  of  such  talent  that  his  father  was  finally  of  France  by  King  Louis  Philippe.    He  improv- 

Eersnaded  to  allow  him  to  follow  literature  as  ed  his  elevation  to  advocate  liberal  measures, 

is  vocation.    In  1817  he  presented  to  the  On  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  he  was  dected 

French  academy  a  poem  upon  Lee  a/oantagee  de  a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he 

VitvJde.    He  afterward  won  three  prizes  in  sue-  generally  voted  with  the  conservative  party* 

cession  at  the  Toulouse  academy  of  floral  games.  On  his  reflection  to  the  legislative  assembly,  he 

His  first  volume  of  Odee  et  bdlladee  (1822)  ere-  evinced  more  democratic  and  socialistic  tenden- 

ated  a  sensation,  even  after  Lamartine's  i/^ito-  cies.    In  vehement  speeches  he  denounced  the 

tione.    Two  novels,  Han  d^Islande  (1828)  and  secret  policy  of  President  Bonaparte,  foreteUing 

Bug-Jargal  (1825),  exhibited  him  as  an  oriffinal  the  retotablishment  of  the  empire.    On  the  eovp 

and  forcible  prose  writer.    His  second  volume  Wltat  of  Dec.  2, 1851,  Hugo  was  among  those 

of  (?<20»et5a{£u2»appeaQedinl826.    About  this  deputies  who  vainly  attempted  to  assert  the 

period,  in  coi^junction  with  MM.  Ste.  Beuve^An-  rights  of  the  assembly  and  to  preserve  the  con* 

toine  and  £mile  Deechamps,  A.  de  Vigny,  Bou-  stitution.    His  conduct  led  to  his  proscription ; 

langer  the  painter,  and  David  the  sculptor,  he  he  took  refoge  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  where^ 

formed  a  kind  of  literary  assodation,  called  the  while  resuming  his  literary  pursuits,  he  con- 

ChiacUt  in  the  meetings  of  which  new  literary  tinned  his  opposition  to  Louis  Napoleon,  pub- 

and  artistic  doctrines  were  debated.    They  also  lishing  in  succession  his  Napolhn  le  Petit 

established  a  periodical,  called  La  fn/uee  Fran^  (1852),  and  his  bitter  satires  Lee  chAtimentB 

paiee^  which  however  attracted  little  attention.  (1858).    Two  yearo  later  he  was  compelled,  on 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  preface  to  the  account  of  some  hostile  manifestation  to  tho 

drama  of  O^^mt0€7Z,  promulgated  in  1827.    This  French  government,  to  remove  to  Guernsey* 

play,  although  unsuitable  for  the  stage,  was  pre-  He  refused  to  accept  the  amnesfy  ofiEered  to 
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poliUeal  exOes  in  1869.  In  1866  he  pnblidiedf  itj  in  Bomkh  Ohristendom."  In  no  ccrantiy  had 
under  the  title  of  Ln  eanten^kUiatUj  a  colleo*  there  been  more  anti-Catholic  in^nences  at 
tion  of  lyrical  and  personal  poems  which  are  work  from  an  early  age.  Since  the  days  of  the 
among  his  best  performances.  In  Nor.  1859,  troubadours  the  national  tendency  to  nurth  and 
he  published  La  legends  de$  Heelet  (2  vols.  8vo.,  satire  had  shown  itself  in  songs  and  legends  ley- 
Paris),  a  series  of  poems  mainly  of  an  epical  elled  at  the  priesthood,  and  even  in  relics  of 
character.  He  has  ready  for  the  press  a  novel,  French  ecclesiastical  art  are  found  veetiges  of 
Let  miserablesy  previously  announced  under  the  a  freedom  unknown  to  other  countries.  The 
name  of  Les  miiirei.  His  most  important  polit-  existence  of  secret  doctrines  and  sects  remote- 
ical  speeches  were  published  in  1851,  in  1  vol.  ly  oriental  in  their  origin  and  heretical  in 
8vo.  There,  are  many  editions  of  his  literary  Iheir  tendeniT-  is  manifest,  not  only  in  this 
works;  among  them  are  those  in  22  vols.  8vo.  ecclesiastical  art,  but  in  many  minor  political 
(Paris,  1810-^88) ;  the  illnstrated  edition  (18  and  social  rebelhons  against  the  church.  In 
vols.,  1840-^41)  ;  and  the  last  in  12  vols.  12mo.  time  the  orientalism  and  wild  superstitions  dis- 
(1856>'8). — Two  sons  of  tbe  preceding,  Ohables  apneared,  but  the  opposition  to  tne  established 
ViOTOB,  bom  in  1826^  and  FnANgois  Yiotob,  (Nrder  of  thines  and  its  abuses  was  vigorously 
born  in  1829,  distinguished  themselves  as  pupils  eontinued,  and  new  sects,  or  new  forms  of  old 
of  the  Charlemagne  college,  and  in  1848,  '9,  '50  ones,  arose,  which  vigorously  advocated  these 
contributed  to  the  newspaper,  L^eoentment^  innovations.  Thus  were  resulted  a  constant 
which  supported  the  politics  of  their  fi&ther.  change  from  the  obscure  sects  of  the  middle 
The  elder,  on  account  of  an  article  on  the  death  ages  to  the  Catharists  and  Waldenses,  the  re- 
penalty,  was  sentenced  to  6  months'  imprison-  suit  being  a  constantly  increasing  spirit  of  re- 
ment.  Both  accompanied  their  fieither  in  his  volt,  based  on  purely  moral  grounds  and  on  an- 
exile,  and  have  since  devoted  their  leisure  hours  tagonism  to  politick  and  e<^esia6tical  abuses, 
to  literature.  Charles  has  published  several  light  until  there  arose  such  bold  thinkers  as  Lef^vre 
novels,  among  which  La  Bohkne  dorie  was  espe-  d'£taples,  who  has  b^en  described  as  ^^the  link 
cially  succesofuL  Fran^^ois,  after  translating  connecting  ancient  times  with  modem  history, 
with  considerable  success  the  sonnets  of  Shake-  the  man  in  whom  the  transition  is  made  from 
speare  into  French,  haft  undertaken  a  translation  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  theology 
of  his  dramas;  '*  Hamlet"  has  already  appeared,  of  the  reformation."  To  these  influences  was 
— One  of  the  two  brothers  of  Victor  Hugo,  Jtjles  added,  during  the  reign  of  Francis  L,  the  very 
Absl,  born  in  1798,  died  in  1855,  deserves  men-  important  aid  of  courtly  fashion,  or  rather  the 
tion  as  a  literary  man.  Ainong  his  many  publi-  sympathy  of  those  nobles  and  scholars  who  had 
cations  were:  Ehtaire  de  laeampoffne  d'JS^pagne  become  interested  in  the  revival  of  letters^  and 
«n  1828  (2  vols.  8va,  Paris,  1824) ;  FranMpi^  by  whom  classic  art  and  literature  were  enlti- 
toreique^  ou  description  desd^artetnenU  et  eoUh  vated  with  a  zest  which  was  all  the  keener  be- 
nieBoelaFranMy  &c.  (3  vols. 4to.,  1888);  France  cause  such  studies  were  opposed  by  the  ortho- 
militaire^  histoire  dee  armiee  Ihranfaieea  de  terre  dox  majority  of  the  monks.  There  was  in  Qer- 
et  demer  del792  a  1838  (5  vols.  4to.,  1884);  many  a  powerful  secular  and  merely  literary  side 
France  hietorique  et  fnanumentale^  hietoiregen^  to  the  reformation,  which  attacked  the  priest- 
raledfi  France  depuie  lea  temps  le$  plus  reeuUe  hood,  first  in  biting  Tannhftuser  songs,  and  later 
jueqfCd  noe  jaurs^  iUustrSe  et  expliquee  par  lee  in  the  ^netola  Ooeeurorum  Virorum,  But  all 
mewumenti  de  toutee  lee  Spoques,  &o,  (5  vols,  these  elements  of  courtly,  schc^rly,  or  popular 
4to.,  With  maps  and  plans,  1885-'43).  prejudice  were  far  exceeded  in  spirit  and  ener- 
HUGUENOTS,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin,  gy  in  France,  where  they  gave  birth  not  merely- 
first  applied  to  all  heretics  in  France,  and  sub-  to  the  humor  of  Rabelais,  but  to  the  poetry  and 
sequentlyto  Calvinists.  Some  derive  it  from  philosophy  which  sprung  up  around  the  beanti* 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Tours  called  Hu-  fnl  Marguerite  of  Y alois,  queen  of  I^avarre, 
gons,  at  which  these  Protestants  held  their  first  from  whom  the  spirit  of  the  reformation  was 
assemblies;  others  from  the  words  Mue  noa^  tranmnitted  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of 
witii  which  their  protest  commenced ;  others  Henry  lY.  At  this  court  all  poets,  scholars, 
from  aignoe  (Germ.  Eidgentm\  a  confederate,  and  clergymen  more  or  less  tinctured  with  the 
As  the  term  apparently  came  from  the  people,  it  n>irit  of  reform^  such  as  Le£&vre,  Farel,  and 
was  probably  derived,  as  the  Dictionnavre  de  Kouasel,  were  welcome ;  and  notwithstanding 
Tre^o&ux  suggest^  from  the  hiding  in  secret  the  severe  form  whicl^  Protestantism  soon  as- 
places  and  appearing  at  night  like  King  Hugon,  sumed,  it  was  at  one  time  the  true  centre  of  the 
the  great  hobgoblin  of  France.  Thereforma-  French  reformation.  But  it  was  indirectly  this 
tion,  which  was  far  from  being  entirely  religious  worldly  and  festival  character  of  the  first  friends 
even  in  Germany,  was  much  more  the  result  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  with  their 
of  secular  and  local  causes  in  France.  It  was  political  position,  which  stAsequ^otly  reacted 
consequently  but  little  infiuenced  by  Luther,  and  on  it  and  prevented  it  from  beooming^  the  state 
before  Calvin  took  the  lead  was  almost  entirely  religion.  The  celebrated  concordat  agreed  upon 
seU'-developing.  "  It  was  not,"  says  D' Aubign6,  between  Pope  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.,  relative  to 
^  a  foreign  importation.  It  was  bom  on  French  the  nomination  and  consecradon  of  bishops, 
soil ;  it  germmated  in  Paris ;  it  put  forth  its  &c.,  was  also  a  cause  of  this  wont  of  success, 
shoots  in  the  university  itself  that  second  aathor-  The  parliament  of  Paris,  and  with  it  the  uni ver^ 
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sity  and  many  of  fhe  clergy,  wfinnly  opposed  of  the  OathoUcs,  and  to  allay  these  feelings  war 
the  concordat  as  an  innovation  on  the  part  of  was  renewed  and  raged  till  the  peace  of  St. 
•  Borne ;  a  movement  which  had  the  effect  of  Germain  (1570),  when  fnll  liherty  was  guaran- 
alarming  the  king  lest  he  should  be  siip]posed  to  tied  the  Hugnenots,  and  the  king's  sister  given 
sympatUze  with  illegal  and  unconstitutional  as  wife  to  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  leading 
agitations.  It  was  therefore  easy  for  the  papal  Protestaots  were  invited  to  Paris  to  the  nup* 
nuncio  to  persuade  the  king  that  **  a  new  reli-  tials,  where  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
gion  disseminated  among  a  people  must  result  1672,  a  general  massacre  of  Protestants  was 
in  a  change  of  kings."  It  was  in  the  city  of  attempted  at  the  instigation  of  the  queen  moth- 
Meanx,  around  its  bishop  Briconnet,  that  a  er.  The  Huguenots,  with  Henry  of  Navarre 
large'  body  of  men  inclined  to  the  new  faith  as  leader,  now  battled  against  the  holy  league 
began,  without  formally  professing  schism,  to  formed  by  the  Guises  and  Philip  tl.  Charles 
act  as  reformers.  Among  these  were  Gerard  IX.  died  a  victim  to  nervous  excitement  (1574), 
Boussel,  Francois  Yatable,  Martial  Mazurier,  and  Henry  III.,  disgusted  with  tibe  tyranny  of 
Joss6  Glicthou,  Michel  d'Arande,  andGuillnume  the  league,  had  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
Farel.  Their  labors,  joined  to  the  political  and  cardinal  put  to  death,  and  fled  for  safety  to 
social  agitations  of  the  day,  soon  attracted  per-  the  Protestant  camp.  He  was  himself  assas- 
secution.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  persecution  sinated  by  the  Dommican  Clement  (1589),  and 
in  France  acted  so  effectually  on  the  French  was  succeeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to 
refovmation  as  to  free  it  in  a  great  measure  pacify  these  terrible  disorders  in  France,  be- 
from  excesses  such  as  those  of  the  Libertines  came  a  Catholic,  but  secured  full  freedom  of 
and  Anabaptists  in  Germany.  Yet  it  would  conscience  and  all  political  and  religious  rights 
probably  have  fallen  away  had  not  the  strong  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (1598). 
hand  of  Calvin  taken  it  up.  Hence  we  find  the  The  murder  of  Henry  lY.  by  RavaiUao  (1610) 
French  reformers  embodying  Calvin^s  ideas  of  left  the  Protestants  without  a  protector,  tinder 
church  government  and  discipline  in  a  common  his  young  son  and  successor  Louis  XIH.  their 
confession  of  faith,  which  was  formally  done  at  rights  were  soon  attacked.  Cardinal  Richdieu, 
the  celebrated  general  synod  in  May,  1559.  It  determined  to  build  up  royal  power  and  crush 
was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1547-59)  all  jarring  elements^  at  one  time  made  war  upon 
that  the  Huguenots  gathered  such  strength  as  to  the  Protestants,  driving  them  into  an  unlucky 
entertain  hopes  of  becoming  the  dominant  po-  league  with  England,  which  resulted  in  the  siege 
litical  party ;  hopes  which  were  confirmed  by  and  capitulation  of  Rochelle.  But  his  treatment 
the  fact  that  several  of  the  royal  family,  such  of  them  was  on  the  whole  tolerant,  though  its 
as  the  king  of  Navarre,  his  brother  the  prince  de  ultimate  result  was  to  greatly  diminish  their 
Cond^  and  many  of  the  nobility,  including  the  numbers  and  weaken  their  power.  From  1629 
Ch&tillons  and  Admiral  Coligni,  favored  the  to  1661,  under  Richelieu,  and  especially  under 
reformation.  From  this  blending  of  religious  his  successor  Mazarin,  there  was  comparative 
reform  with  politics  arose  the  conspiracy  of  rest,  which  the  Protestants  repaid  by  exemplary 
Amboise,  whose  object  was  to  overthrow  the  fidelity  to  the  government,  resisting  the  over- 
power of  Duke  Francois  of  Guise  and  his  broth-  tures  of  the  great  Cond6.  and  actually  fighting 
er  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  with  Mary  of  against  him  to  sustain  tne  throne  during  the 
Scotland  ruled  the  kingdom  through  the  imbe-  minority  of  Louis  XIY.  But  this  service  was 
cile  boy-king  Francis  II.  The  king  of  Navarre  badly  repaid  by  Louis,  who,  after  ascending  the 
and  prince  de  Cond6  were  deeply  in  vol  ved  in  this  throne,  began  at  first  to  employ  for  the  extermi- 
plot,  and  would  have  suffered  death  with  their  nation  of  their  creed  all  manner  of  means  both 
Calvinist  friends  had  it  not  been  for  the  unex-  direct.and  indirect,  including  bribery  and  perse- 
pected  demise  of  the  king.  This  caused  a  pause  cution.  Having  thus  greatly  reduced  their  num- 
in  persecution,  of  which  the  queen  mother,  ber,  he  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  would  have 
vCatharine  de'  Medici,  and  the  ruling  party  avail-  the  effect  of  banishing  them,  and  accordingly  in 
fed  themselves  for  political  purposes,  becoming  1685  published  the  celebrated  revocation  of  the 
more  moderate  in  their  treatment  of  reformers,  edict  of  Nantes,  on  which  occasion  at  least  500,- 
By  extending  toleration  to  the  Augsburg  Con-  000  Protestants  took  refuge  in  foreign  countries, 
fession,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  snrewdly  fo-  From  this  time,  for  many  years,  their  cause  was 
mented  quarrels  between  the  Calvinists  and  completely  broken  in  France.  At  the  revolu- 
Lutherans. '  This  state  of  affairs,  which  led  to  tion,  however,  their  civil  rights  were  restored, 
terrible  commotions,  was  again  temporarily  and  of  late  years  their  number  has  been  con- 
checked  by  the  edict  of  January,  1562.  At  this  siderably  increased,  through  external  as  well 
time,  during  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  as  internal  influences. — So  early  as  1555,  Coli- 
whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  gni  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  establish 
always  necessary  (after  1559),  Catharine  de'  Huguenot  colonies  in  Brazil  and  Florida.  Many 
Medici  held  the  reins  of  Authority,  while  the  departed  for  Nortli  America  even  before  the 
dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Some  settled 
the  princes  of  Bourbon  by  the  Hufluenots,  con-  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  transmitting  to  us  the  fa- 
tended  for  the  regency.  Some  libenal  conces-  miliar  names  of  Hasbrouck,  Deyo,  Dubois,  Le- 
rsions,  made  for  policy ^s  sake  by  Catlutrine  and  f^vre,  Bevier,  and  Crispell.  As  earl}^  as  1625 
the  Guises  to  the  Huguenots,  excited  the  wiger  several  Huguenot  fiunilies  settled  in  New  York 
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city,  then  New  Amsterdam.    Eminent  among  for  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners  far  snpe- 

these  were :   Pierre  Yalette,  Thomas  Bayeuz,  rior  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  ori- 

Jean  CazaJs,  J.  Jacques  Moalipars,  Jean  Bar-  gin,  bat  which  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 

berie,  Abraham  Joonean,  Etienne  deLancej,  character  of  their  joint  descendants.    Of  seven 

D^Hariette,   Lafonds,  Girard,  Pinean,  David,  presidents  who  directed  the  deliberations  of  the 

Moranlt,    Ebrard,    Jay,    Gantier,    Bonrepatis,  congress  of  Philadelphia  daring  the  revolution, 

Tharze,  Barre,  Bodin,  Kavouz,  Bicher,  Boussel,  three,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Jayt  and  Elias  Boa- 

Bean,  and  Fresneau.      Others  founded  New  dinot,  were  of  Huguenot  parentage. — ^Among 

Rochelle,  near  New  York,  named  in  honor  of  the  copious  sources  existing  in  reference  to 

the  Kochello  where  their  cause  had  suffered.  Huguenot  history,  the  reader  may  consult  B^za, 

Many  settled  on  Staten  island,  among  whom  MUtoire  ieclesiastique  des  eglUei  r^ormees  du 

were   the   Gaions,    Bedells,  and   Disosways.  roffaume  de  France;  Weiss,  Histoire  dea  re* 

Those  who  fled  to  Massachusetts  were  settled  fugiea   Froteitants   de  France  (Paris,  1843; 

in  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  but  soon  removed  to  translated  by  H.  W.  Herbert,  New  York,  1854) ; 

Boston.  In  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  South  Gieseler,  Lehrhueh  der  Kirehengesehichte  (Bonn, 

Carolina  the  exiles  were  treated  with  the  great-  1845-7) ;  Berthold,  DeuUchland  und  die  Huge' 

est  kindness,  land  being  given  them,  and  even  notten  (Bremen,  1848) ;  P.  D.  F61ice,  JBistoire 

freedom  from  taxation  granted.     Virginia  also  de$  Frotestanta  de  France  depute  Vorigine  de 

rceived  a  numl^er,  among  them  the  Trabues,  la  r^armatian  juequ^au  tempt  preeent  (Paris, 

Guerans,  Ghambons,  Maryes,  Chastains,  Dupnys,  1851) ;  Soldan,  Mistorisehee  Taechenbueh  (Leip- 

Levilans,Farsis,  and  others  whose  names  may  be  sic,  1864);  ihQ  Bulletin  de  la  eoeiete  de  Vhis- 

found  in  ^^  Woiss^s  History  of  the  French  Prot-  toire  du   Froteetantisfne   Fran^aia:   and  La 

estant  Refugees.''  Many  found  a  home  in  King-  France  Froteetante,  by  Eug^e  and  Emile  Haag 

ston,  R.  L,  among  whose  names  occur  those  of  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1859). 

Carre,  Berton,  Ayrault,  and  G^efroy  or  God-  HULIN,  or  Hulun,  Piebbb  Auoubtin,  count, 

frey;  a  few  in  Pennsylvania;  while  Maryland  re«  a  French  general,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  6,  1758, 

ceived  a  large  number  in  1690.  But  Charleston,  died  Jan,  9,  1841.    He  enlisted  in  the  army 

S.  C,  was  their  favorite  resting  place,  where  when  scarcely  18  years  old,  entered  the  regi* 

there  were  at  one  time  as  many  as  16,000.  Here  ment  of  French  guards,  and  was  a  sergeant 

they  added  whole  streets  to  the  city,  and  have  when  the  revolution  broke  out.    He  sided  with 

even  at  the  present  day  a  church  following  the  the  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 

original  ritual.    A  large  proportion  of  the  first  and  humanity  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  July 

names  in  South  Carolina  are  of  Huguenot  origin.  14, 1789,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  appointment 

Among  those  who  were  from  tiie  beginning  of  captain  in  the  national  guards  nnder  Lafay- 

of  eminent  respectability,  and  of  whom  most  of  ette.    During  the  reign  of  terror  he  was  incar* 

the  descendants  still  hold  an  honorable  rank,  cerated,  but  was  liberated  after  the  fall  of 

were  distinguished  the  Bayards,  Bonneaus,  Be-  Robespierre,    In  1796  he  joined  the  army  .of 

noits,  Bocquets,    Bacots,  Chevalient,  Cordes,  Italy  under  Bonaparte,  who  appointed  him  ad- 

Ohastagniers,  Dupr^s,  Delisles,  Duboscs,  Du-  jutant-general ;   he  held  the  governorship  of 

bois,Dutarque8wDelaConsilidres,Dubourdieu8,  Milan  in  1797-8,  assisted  in  the  defence  of 

Fayssou:^  Gaillards,  Gendrons,  Horrys,  Gui-  Genoa  in  1799,  and  was  in  Paris  on  the  18th 

guards,  Huffers,  Legar^,  Laurensea,  Lansacs,  Brumaire,  when  he  supported  his  general.    He 

Marions,  Mazycqs,    Manigaults,    Mallichamps,  followed  Bonaparte  in  Italy  during  the  cam- 

Nenvilles,  Perroneaus,  Porchers,  Peyres,  Rave-  paiffu  of  Marengo ;  was  made  brigadier-^n* 

nels.  Saint  Juliens,  and  Travezants.    No  dass  eraland  commander  ofthefoot  grenadiers  in  the 

of  emigrants  has  contributed  in  proportion  to  consular  guard  in  1808 ;  presided  over  the  court 

their  numbers  a  greater  share  to  the  pros*  martial  which  sentenced  the  duke  d^Enghien 

perity,  intellectual   progress,  and   refinement  to  dea^,  March  20, 1804;  received  the  rank  of 

of  the  United  States  than  these  exiles.    They  general  of  division  and  the  command  of  the  1st 

were,  almost  without  exception,  persons  of  military  division  in  1807;  and  was  the  next 

superior  social  standing  and  good  education,  year  created  count  of  the  empire.    He  held  the 

yet  accustomed  by  reverses  to  labor.     Their  command  of  Paris  until  the  first  restoration; 

flourishing  farms  around  Mannikin  were  the  and  although,  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 

wonder  of  Virginia,  and  they  introduced  in  all  he   had   sent   in   his   adhesion  to  the   new 

parts  of  the  country  important  improvements  in  government,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Bour- 

agriculture  and  manufactures.    In  South  Caro-  bona.    He  resumed  his  post  during  the  Hundred 

lina  they  established  magnificent  plantations  on  Days,  was  arrested  on  the  second  restoration, 

the  banks  of  the  Cooper,  bringing  thither  the  and  compelled  to  leave  France,  but  was  allowed 

olive  and  mulberry.     Many  of  the  favorite  to  return  in  1819.    Under  the  title  of  Ihcplica- 

pears  of  North  America  derive  their  names  tuma  offertea  aux  hommea  imfortiaux  au  aujet 

from  them.    The  Huguenot  merchants  in  South  de  la  eommiaaion  militaire  tnatitutie  en  Van 

Carolina,  among  whom  the  Laurenses,  Mani*  XIL  pour  jugerle  due  €PFnghi€n(PBT\B,  1823X 

gaults,  and  Mazycqs  were  distinguished,  were  he  published  a  plain  account  of  the  pai*t  he 

soon  regarded  as  the  most  active  and  thrifty  in  acted  in  that  tragedy. 

the  province.    Wherever  they  settled  they  were  HULL,  or  KiNGexoN-irpoir-HiyLj.,  amunicipal 

noted  for  severe  morality,  great  charity,  and  and  parliamentary  boi?oQgh.  aoA  l^aport  of 
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England,  in  the  E.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  consisted  of :  steam  vessels  62,  tonnage  14,096; 
river  Hnll,  at  its  rooath  in  the  Hnmber,  88  m.  sailing  vessels  482,  tonnage  50,073 ;  total,  ves* 
8.  £.  from  York,  174  m,  N.  from  London,  and  selB494,  tonnaga 64,196.  In  1856  the  entrances 
20  m.  from  the  sea ;  pop.  in  1851,  84,690.  It  of  vessels  were  4,410,  tonnage  811,067 ;  dear- 
is  bnilt  on  a  low  plain,  protected  against  innnda-  anoes  4,156,  tonnage  749,145. 
tion  by  artificial  means,  and  extends  more  than  HULL,  Isaac,  a  commodore  in  the  American 
2  m.  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hnll,  and  nearly  navy,  born  in  Derby,  Conn.,  March  9, 1775,  died 
the  same  distance  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 1848.  He  commenced 
Hnmber.  The  streets  are  very  irregular^  but  his  career  in  the  merchant  service,  and  was 
are  mostly  well  paved,  lighted,  and  dramed.  commissioned  as  lientenant  in  the  navy  at  the 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  are  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France  in 
principdly  in  the  parish  of  Scnlcoates  and  the  1798.  In  1800  he  was  1st  lieutenant  of  the  frig* 
new  quarter  called  Myton.  A  part  of  the  town  ate  Oonstitntion,  and  performed  a  very  gallant 
bailt  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hull  is  connect-  achievement  in  cutting  out  a  French  letter  of 
ed  with  the  remainder  by  a  bridge  of  4  arches,  marque  from  under  the  guns  of  a  strong  batten^ 
On  the  point  of  land  formed  by  tiie  junction  of  in  the  harbor  of  Fort  Hatte,  St.  Domingo.  It 
the  two  rivers  there  is  a  garrisoned  citadel  was  the  intention  of  Oommodore  Talbot,  who 
mounting  21  guns  which  commands  the  whole  commanded  the  squadron,  to  go  in  with  the 
harbor.  A^oining  it  is  the  new  Victoria  dock.  Oonstitntion,  and  capture  the  letter  of  marque, 
The  old  dock,  opened  in  1778  on  the  Hull,  is  after  silencing  the  battery ;  but  as  the  entrance 
1,708  feet  long,  254  feet  wide,  9  acres  in  extent,  of  the  harbor  was  difficult,  he  abandoned  that 
and  capable  of  accommodating  100  square-rig-  idea.  A  small  sloop  which  had  sailed  from 
ged  ships.  The  Humber  dock  was  built  in  1807  Port  Platte  a  few  days  before  was  detained, 
-'9,  and  has  an  area  of  7  acres  with  accommo-  and  manned  at  sea  from  the  Oonstitution^ith 
dation  for  70  ships;  and  the  junction  dock,  con-  about  90  seamen  and  marines,  under  Hull's 
stmoted  in  1827-9,  has  an  area  of  6  acres,  can  conmiand,  who  ran  into  Port  Platte  at  noonday, 
receive  60  ships,  and  opens  into  both  the  Hum-  boarded  and  carried  the  letter  of  marque,  and 
ber  dock  and  the  old  dock.  There  is  ^so  a  then  landed  and  spiked  the  guns  of  the  battery, 
new  railway  dock  at  the  terminus  of  the  Hull  before  the  commanding  officer  could  prepare 
and  Selby  railway.  The  principal  public  build-  for  defence.  During  the  war  with  Tripoli, 
ings  of  tiie  town  are  the  custom  house,  ex-  1802-'5,  Hull  served  with  distinction  in  the 
change,  post  office,  mansion  house,  courts  of  squadrons  ofOommodores  Preble  and  Barron,  in 
law,  gaol  and  house  of  correction,  assembly  command  of  ^e  schooner  Nautilus  and  brig 
rooms  and  museum,  concert  rooms,  2  theatres,  Argus,  participating  in  the  several  attacks  on 
several  banks,  and  over  50  churches  and  chapels,  the  city  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August^  and  Sep- 
A  new  com  exchange  was  opened  in  1856.  The  tember,  1804,  and  subsequentiy  codperating 
Holv  Trinity  church  is  a  handsome  omdform  with  Qen.  Eaton  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
edifice  of  several  dates ;  the  oldest  portion  was  Deme.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
built  in  1270.  The  town  has  sever^  charitable  rank  of  master  commandant,  and  in  April,  1806, 
schools,  one  of  which  educates  86  boys  to  be  to  that  of  captain.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
seamen,  and  is  connected  with  the  Trinity  house  of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
founded  in  1866  for  the  relief  of  decayed  sea-  Britain,  Oapt.  Hidl  was  in  command  of  the 
men  and  the  widows  of  seamen.  There  is  a  frigate  Oonstitntion,  and  in  July  of  that  year, 
marine  hoepital  attached  to  it.  Hull  college,  while  cruising  off  New  York,  he  fell  in  with 
founded  in  1888^  occupies  a  fine  Grecian  bimd-  a  British  squadron  consisting  of  a  razee  of  64 
ing.  There  are  also  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  general  guns  and  4  frigates,  which  chased  the  Oon- 
infirmary,  a  school  of  medicine  and  anatomy,  stitution  closely  for  nearly  8  days  and  nights, 
various  literary  associations  with  libraries,  and  The  wmd  was  light  and  baffling,  with  occasional 
botanic  and  zoological  gardens.  Among  the  emi-  squalls,  nearly  the  whole  time,  and  at  one  period 
nent  persons  bom  in  Hull  was  'William  Wilber-  of  the  chase  Hull  resorted  to  a  novel  and  sue- 
force.  The  manufactures  include  canvas,  chains,  cessful  expedient.  The  ship  being  in  26  fathoms 
machinery,  earthenware,  chemicals,  leather,  water,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  all  the  spare 
sugar,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  &c.  There  are  rope  on  board,  fit  for  the  purpose,  was  coiled 
ship  building  yards,  rope  walks^  saw  mills,  grist  into  them,  and  bent  to  a  kedge,  which  was  car- 
mills,  bone  mills,  and  oil  mills.  The  prindpal  ried  out  nearly  a  mile  ahead  and  let  go.  The 
exports  are  hardware  and  manufactures  of  cot-  ship  was  warped  up  to  this  kedge,  which  was 
ton  and  woollen;  the  imports,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  weighed  while  another  was  carried  out.  In 
rosin,  grain,  wool,  fiax,  hemp,  iron,  hides,  tallow,  this  way  she  left  her  pursuers  before  they  dis- 
horns, bones,  &c.  The  trade  is  chiefly  along  the  covered  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The 
coast,  with  the  Baltic  ports,  and  with  Germany,  English  frigates  were  several  times  within  gun 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Denmark.  Hull  is  an  im-  shot  of  the  Oonstitntion,  and  the  searoanlike 
portant  station  for  steam  packets  which  connect  manner  in  which  she  was  handled,  and  advan- 
it  with  various  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  tage  taken  of  every  puff  and  flaw  of  wind,  ex- 
continent,  and  also  has  railway  communication  dted  the  admiration  of  the  British  officers.  For 
with  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  re-  62  hours  the  officers  could  only  catdi  a  few 
jB^istered  shipping  of  the  port,  Dec.  81,  1856,  moments*  sleep  at  long  intervals  by  throwing 
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ihemselrefl  on  deck,  while  erery  man  slept  at  at  Iltoiifield,  Oonn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
his  gun.  It  shocdd  be  mentioned  that  not  an  bar  in  1776.  He  entered  the  anuy  of  the  rev- 
anchor  was  cut  away  from  the  Oonstitntion,  or  olntion  at  Oambridge  in  1776  as  captain  of  a 
a  gnn  lost,  or  a  boat  stove,  though  they  were  Oonnectiont  company  of  volnnteers;  was  pro- 
much  nsed  in  towing  and  kedging.  After  this  moted  to  the  rank  of  mijor  in  the  8th  Massachn- 
remark^le  escape,  Hull  went  into  Boston  for  a  setts  re^ment  in  1777,  and  to  that  of  Uentenant- 
few  days,  whence  he  sailed  Aug.  8,  and  on  Ang.  colonel  in  1779,  and  made  inspector  of  the  army 
19,  in  lat^l""  41'  K,  long.  66""  48'  W.,  discovered  nnder  Baron  Stenben.  He  was  in  the  battles  at 
a  ship  to  leeward,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  be  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Stillwater, 
an  English  frigate.  The  conrse  of  the  Ooustitn-  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and  Stony  Point.  He 
tion  was  shaped  to  close  with  this  vessel,  which  commanded  the  expedition  against  Morrisania, 
hove  to  to  await  an  engagement.  At  6  P.  M.  the  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Washing* 
English  frigate  opened  her  fire  at  very  long  ton  and  of  congress.  His  services  throughout 
range,  and  at  a  little  after  6  the  Constitution  the  war  received  the  approbation  of  his  superior 
doMd  with  her,  when  both  ships  bore  up  and  officers,  and  neither  his  courage  nor  patriotism 
ran  off  nnder  easy  sail,  with  the  wind  on  the  was  ever  doubted.  After  the  war  he  was  m^jor- 
quarter,  and  a  fair  action  commenced,  yard  arm  general  of  the  8d  division  of  Massachusetts  mili- 
to  yard  arm,  at  about  half  pistol  shot  distance,  tia,  and  a  state  senator,  and  was  appointed  by 
In  10  minntes  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  English  Jefferson  governor  ofMichigan  territory  in  1806. 
frigate  was  shot  away,  and  soon  after  the  two  He  remained  in  this  office  till  1812,  when  he  was 
ships  fell  foul  of  each  other ;  but  as  the  sea  was  appointed  as  brigadier-general  to  the  command 
very  heavy,  and  the  fire  of  musketry  severe,  of  the  north-western  army.  He  marched  his 
it  was  impossible  for  either  party  to  board,  troops  through  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  heard 
In  a  few  moments  the  ships  separated,  and  as  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  of  the  fall  of 
the  Constitution  shot  ahead,  the  fore  mast  of  Michilimackinao,  which  let  loose  the  Indians  of 
her  antagonist  fell,  carrying  with  it  the  main  the  north-west  upon  him,  crossed  into  Canada, 
mast,  thus  reducing  her  to  a  wreck.  She  soon  bnt  found  his  commnnications  cut  o%  recrossed, 
afterward  surrendered,  and  proved  to  be  H.B.M.  and  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  surrendered  to 
frigate  Guerriere,  Capt.  James  A.  Dacres,  one  tbatofficer  the  post  of  Detroit  and  the  territ(»y. 
of  the  ehips  which  had  so  recently  chased  the  For  this  act  he  was  tried  two  years  after  by  a 
Constitution.  Possession  wss  taken  of  her  court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  ^ot  The 
soon  alter  7  P.  M.,  and  at  daylight  the  next  execution  of  the  sentence  was  remitted  by  the 
morning,  as  she  had  4  feet  of  water  in  her  hold,  president  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  rev- 
and  was  evidently  in  a  sinking  condition,  the  olntionary  services.  The  time  which  has  pass- 
removal  of  tiie  prisoners  was  commenced,  and  ed  since  ^ese  events,  and  the  facts  which  have 
completed  by  8  r.  M.  The  wreck  was  now  set  been  brought  to  light,  have  materially  modified 
on  fire,  and  in  about  16  minutes  she  blew  up.  the  opinions  of  the  public  concerning  this  trans- 
The  Constitution  suffered  somewhat  aloft  in  action.  Historians  are  now  agreed  that  the 
this  action,  though  but  little  in  her  huU.  Her  difficulties  which  surronnded  Gen.  Hull  were 
loss  was  14  killed  and  wounded,  including  Lieut  so  great  that  we  need  not  ascribe  his  surrender 
Bush  of  the  marines  among  the  former,  and  either  to  treason  or  to  cowardice.  In  1824 
Lieut,  afterward  Commodore  Morris,  and  Sail-  Gen.  Hull  published  a  series  of  letters  in  de- 
ing  Master  Aylwin,  among  the  latter.  The  loss  fence  of  his  conduct  in  this  campaign.  They 
of  the  Gnerriere  in  killed  and  wounded  was  79.  had  a  wide  circulation ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
About  two  hours  elapsed  from  the  commence-  ]^ublio  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  Boston.  In 
ment  of  her  fire  at  long  range  until  she  struck,  1848  a  volume  was  published  in  New  York  on 
though  the  close  action  lasted  but  about  80  his  revolutionary  services  and  the  campaign  of 
minutes.  The  Constitution  was  the  larger  and  1812,  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Maria 
heaviership,mounting64gnns,long24sand  82-  Campbell  of  Greorgia,  and  his  grandson,  the 
pounder  carronades,  the  Guerriere  mounting  49  Bev.  James  F.  Clarke  of  Massachusetts, 
guns,  long  18s  and  82-pounder  carronades.  As  HULLAH,  John,  an  English  composer  and 
tills  was  the  first  naval  action  of  the  war,  it  was  teacher  of  music,  bom  in  Worcester  in  1812. 
regarded  as  a  very  important  one.  Capt  Hull  His  comic  opera  of  the  *^  Village  Coquettes,^' 
carried  his  prisoners  into  Boston,  where  he  was  written  in  conjunction  with  Dickens,  and  pro- 
enthusiastically  received.  Congress  at  its  next  duced  in  1886,  first  made  him  known  to  the 
session  presented  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  sil-  public.  But  after  the  production  of  two  other 
ver  ones  to  each  commissioned  officer  under  his  operas,  he  turned  his  attention  about  1888  to 
command  in  this  engagement.  After  the  war  the  establishment  in  England  of  popular  sing- 
his  principal  services  were  in  command  of  the  ing  schools,  similar  to  those  which  had  proved 
navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Washington,  of  our  so  successful  in  Paris.  8ince  1841  it  is  esti- 
squadrons  in  the  Pacific  and  M^iterranean,  mated  that  more  than  10,000  pupils  have  been 
and  in  the  board  of  navy  commissioners.  nnder  his  personal  instruction  in  London,  beside 
HULL,  William,  an  American  revolutionary  many  thousands  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
officer,  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  June  24,  1763,  By  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  his  friends 
died  in  Newton,  Mass.,  Nov.  29,  1825.  He  was  and  pupils  was  erected  in  1847-68  the  flpacions 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1772  studied  law  singing  hall  in  Long-acre^  Londoiu  known  as 
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St  Martin's  hall,  in  whioH  12  concerts  are  g^ven  He  and  his  elder  brother  William  were  edoeat- 

annnally  by  his  pnpils.  ed  at  home,  with  special  care  in  the  natural 

HUMBER,  a  river  of  England,  separating  the  sciences,  and  heard  private  lectures  from  Fisch- 

counties  of  York  and  Lincoln.    It  is  priDcipally  er  in  mathematics,  Engel  in  philosophj,  and 

formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Dohm  in  politics.    In  1787  he  studied  at  the 

Trent.   Its  course  is  nearly  E,  as  far  as  Hull,  and  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  returned 

S.  £.  thence  to  where  it  falls  into  the  North  seal  to  Berlin  in  the  following  year,  and  applied  him- 

It  is  about  40  m.  in  length,  and  varies  in  breadth  self  to  the  technology  of  manufactures  and  to 

from  2  to  7  m.    The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  the  Greek  language.    An  acquiuntance  with 

are  Hull,  Goole,  and  Great  Grimsby.    By  means  the  young  botanist  Willdenow  led  him  to  grat- 

of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  an  area  of  ify  his  tastes  in  the  study  of  the  cryptogamoua 

10,000  sq.  m.    It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  plants  and  of  the  numerous  &mily  of  grasses, 

ships  to  Hull,  20  m.  from  the  sea,  and  through*  He  passed  a  year  (l789-'90)  at  the  university  of 

out  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  Gottin^n,  studying  philology  under  Heyne,  and 

HUMBOLDT.    I.  A  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  inter-  extendmg  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  by 

sected  by  the  Des  Moines  river,  which  receives  the  instructions  of  Blumenbach,  Beckmann, 

Lizard  river  near  Humboldt,  the  capital ;  area,  Lichtenberg,  and  Link,  and  by  excursions  on 

676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  519.    It  has  an  un-  the  Hartz  mountains  and  the  banks  of  Uie  Rhine, 

dulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.    The  produc-  His  first  literary  attempt,  on  the  art  of  weaving 

tions  in  1859  were  818  bushels  of  wheat,  1,721  among  the  Greeks,  was  never  published.    His 

of  oats,  11,542  of  Indian  corn,  5,791  of  potatoes,  first  publi^ed  work,  the  fruit  of  an  excursion 

1,012  tons  of  hay,  820  gallons  of  molasses  made  from  the  university,  was :  Ueberdie  BaaaUe  am 

from  sorghum,  and  7,862  lbs.  of  butter.    II.  Bhein^ .  netmt  UnUnuchungen  ti&#r  Syenit  ttnd 

A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Oal.,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Boianit  der  Alten  (Berlin,  1790^.    A  rapid  but 

ocean,  and  drained  by  Eel  river  and  its  branches;  very  instructive  journey  which  he  made  in 

area,  about  800  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  1790^  in  company  with  George  Forster,  through 

at  4,020.    Humboldt  bay  lies  on  the  N.  W.  cor-  Belgium,  Holland,  Englimd,  and  France,  gave 

ner  of  the  county.    A  large  part  of  the  surface  him  a  sudden  passion  for  seafaring  and  a  desire, 

is  covered  with  excellent  redwood,  pine,  spruce,  which  he  constantly  cherished,  to  visit  t^e  trop- 

and  other  timber.     The  productions  in  1858  ics.    He  returned  to  Grermany  with  the  purpose 

were  40,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,250  of  Indian  of  devoting  himself  to  finance  as  a  business,  and 

corn,  48,000  of  oats,  10,000  of  barley,  25,000  of  repaired  to  a  mercantile  academy  at  Hamburg, 

peas,  25,000  of  potatoes,  and  100,000  lbs.  of  where  ho  heard  lectures  on  the  functions  <J 

butter.    There  were  9  saw  mills  and  4  grist  money,  learned  bookkeeping,  familiarized  him- 

mills.    Organized  in  1858.    Capital,  Eureka.  self  with  counting-house  affairs,  and  practised 

HUMBOLDT,  a  river  of  the  W.  part  of  Utah,  the  modem  languages  with  the  numerous  stu- 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams  which  rise  dents  from  yarious  parts  of  Europe.  He  also 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Hnmboldt  mountains,  a  came  into  contact  with  Klopstock,  Yoss,  Clau- 
range  extending  frx>m  the  Snowy  mountains  on  dins,  and  the  two  8tolbergs.  On  a  visit  to  his 
the  N.  border  of  the  territory  about  250  m.  in  mother  in  the  following  year  he  obtained  per- 
a  S.  S.  W.  direction.  The  river  flows  first  W.  mission  to  change  his  career  and  to  engage  in 
by  S.,  then  N.  by  W.,  S.  W.,  and  for  the  last  50  m.  practical  mining ;  and  he  went  to  the  mining 
of  its  course  due  S.,  falling  into  Lake  HumboldL  academy  at  Freiberg,  where  for  8  mcmths  he  en- 
a  fine  clear  sheet  of  water  about  15  m.  long  and  joyed  the  private  instruction  of  Werner,  and  the 
40  m.  in  circumference,  in  Tooele  county.  This  friendship  of  Freiesleben,  Yon  Buch,  and  Del 
lake  is  known  as  the  ^^  sink"  of  Humboldt  river ;  Rio,  the  last  of  whom  12  years  later  he  found 
it  has  no  outlet  The  river  is  850  m.  long,  but  settled  in  Mexico.  He  wrote  while  there  a  de- 
is  in  no  place  larger  than  a  mill  stream,  and  not  scription  of  the  subterranean  fiora,  and  an  ac- 
even  a  canoe  has  ever  navigated  it.  Its  sources  count  of  his  experiments  on  the  color  of  plants 
are  pure,  but  it  soon  becomes  impregnated  wiUidrawn  from  the  light  and  surrounded  by 
with  alkaline  matter.  Its  banks  are  destitute  irrespirable  gases,  entitied  Flora  SubterroMa 
of  timber  and  almost  without  shrubs,  and  are  MihergenMfetAphorismiexPhysiologia  Ohem" 
among  the  barrenest  parts  of  the  great  basin  of  ica  PlantaruT/^  which  first  appeared  in  1798. 
Utah.  It  has  no  tributary  except  one  small  With  Freiesleben  he  made  the  first  geognostio 
brook.  As  the  only  considerable  stream  flow-  description  of  one  of  the  Bohemian  mountain 
ing  £.  or  W.  through  the  great  basin,  it  is  the  ranges.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  min- 
ordinary  emigrant  route  from  the  Great  Salt  ister  Yon  Heinitz  assessor  in  the  mining  depart- 
lake  to  California.  ment,  and  accompanied  that  statesman  to  the 

HUMBOLDT,  Fbiedbioh  Hkinbkth  Alkxak-  margraviate  of  Baireuth,  where  he  was  promot- 

DBB  vox,  baron,  a  German  naturalist,  the  most  ed  to  the  post  of  superior  mining  officer  in  the 

distinguished  savant  of  the  19th  century,  bom  Fichtelgebirge,  in  the Franconian  principalities; 

in  Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1769,  died  there.  May  6,  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  mdhntain 

1859.    He  was  less  than  10  years  old  at  the  hamlet  near  Naila.    This  office  he  held  5  years 

death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  a^utant  of  (1792-^7),  with   numerous  interruptions.    In 

Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  in  the  7  years'  1798-'4he  explored  the  mining  districts  in  Upper 

war,  and  afterward  a  Prussian  royal  counc'dlor.  Bavaria,  Galicia,  and  southern  Prussia.  In  1794 
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he  aooompanied  the  b&ron  von  Hardenberg  to  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  whole  undertake 
Frankfort  at  his  aolicitation,  and  was  emplojed  ing.  Tnns  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  travel, 
in  his  cabinet  correspondence  and  in  missions  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  the 
to  the  head-qnarters  of  Field  Marshal  von  MOl*  Swedish  consul  Skjdldebrand,  who  had  been 
lendorf.  On  his  retnm  he  experimented  on  the  appointed  b  j  his  court  to  carry  presents  to 
nature  of  fire-damp  in  mines,  and  made  danger-  the  dey  of  Algiers,  and  he  intended  to  proceed 
ous  researches  with  a  lamp  and  a  respiratory  by  way  of  Tunis  to  Egypt.  The  delay  of  the 
machine  constmcted  on  the  principle  of  Bed-  Swedish  frigate,  and  the  news  from  Barbary 
does,  in  spaces  artificially  filled  with  irrespirable  that  during  the  war  between  the  Turks  and 
gases.  In  1795  he  made  a  geognostic  journey  French  every  person  arriving  from  a  French 
through  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and  Switzerland,  port  was  thrown  into  prison,  thwarted  this 
gaining  instruction  from  Volta  in  Gomo  and  purpose.  He,  therefore,  in  company  with  Bon- 
Bcarpa  in  Pavia.  In  1796  he  was  sent  on  a  dip-  pland,  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  in  Spain ; 
lomatio  mission  to  the  head-qnarters  of  Gen.  and  passing  leisurely  through  Perpignan,  Bar- 
Moreau  in  Swabia,  and  was  ur^d  by  Gen.  De»  celona,  Montserrat,  and  Valencia,  making  botan- 
saiz  to  abandon  his  intended  visit  to  the  trop-  ical,  astronomical,  and  magnetic  observations 
ical  regions  of  the  new  world  in  order  to  attach  bv  the  way,  they  reached  Madrid  in  Feb.  1799. 
himself  to  the  already  meditated  French  etpedi-  U  nder  the  patronage  of  the  first  secretary  of 
tion  to  Egypt.  From  the  time  when  he  first  state,  Don  Mariano  Luis  de  Urquijo,  he  was  re- 
beard  of  Galvani's  discovery  he  had  accumulated  ceived  with  distinguished  favor  at  court;  and 
materials  for  his  work  UeberdiegerewteMushel-  from  merely  personal  confidence,  since  he  was 
und  NervenfoHTy  nebit  Vermutkunffen  Hher  den  recommended  by  no  other  court,  all  the  Spanish 
chemuehen  Fraeei$  de$  Lebeiis  in  der  Thiev'  and  possessions  in  America  and  the  East  Indies 
I^juenwelt  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1797-9).  He  also  were  opened  to  him.  He  received  two  pass- 
fjuniliarized  himself  with  practical  astronomy,  ports,  one  from  the  first  secretary  of  state,  the 
especially  with  the  use  of  the  sextant  for  deter-  other  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  which  per- 
mining  geographical  positions.  On  the  death  mitted  him  the  free  use  of  all  instruments  for 
of  his  mother  he  resolved  to  prosecute  his  pur-  astronomical  and   geodetic  observations,  the 

SMC  of  a  great  scientific  expedition.  Leaving  measurement  of  mountains,  the  collection  of 
aireuth  in  1797,  he  passed  8  months  at  Jena,  objects  of  naturad  history,  and  investigations 
in  intimate  relations  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  of  every  kind  that  might  lead  to  the  advance- 
studied  anatomy  xmder  Loder,  and  then  began  ment  of  science.  Such  extensive  privileges  had 
a  second  journey  to  Italy,  with  a  desire  to  see  never  before  been  granted  to  any  traveller. 
the  volcanoes  Vesuvius,  Stromboli,  and  Etna  He  left  Madrid,  measuring  the  elevations  on 
before  his  departure  from  Europe,  The  revolu-  his  way  through  Old  Oastile,  Leon,  and  Gallcia, 
tionary  condition  of  Italy  made  his  purpose  im-  and  on  June  5,  1799,  embarked  with  Bonpland 
practicable,  and  he  passed  the  winterinSaltzburg  in  the  frigate  J?izarro  fh>m  Oorunna.  Happily 
and  Berchtesgaden,  occupied  with  meteorologi-  avoiding  the  English  cruisers,  they  reached 
cal  observations.  There  he  accepted  the  invi-  Tenerifife  on  June  19,  where  they  tarried  to 
tation  of  Lord  Bristol  to  accompany  him  on  an  ascend  the  peak  and  to  make  many  observa- 
excursion  to  Upper  Egypt,  intoning  also  to  tions  on  the  natnral  features  of  the  island, 
proceed  to  Syria  and  Palestine.  He  visited  and  arrived  at  Oumana,  in  Venezuela,  July  16, 
Paris  to  procure  the  requisite  scientific  instru-  1799.  After  exploring  the  Venezuelan  prov* 
ments,  when,  in  the  month  (May,  1798)  of  Na-  inces  for  18  months,  residing  the  latter  part 

goleon^s  departure  from  Toulon  for  Alexandria,  of  the  time  at  Caracas,  they  set  out  for  the  in- 

e  heard  that  Lord  Bristol  was  arrested  at  Mi-  terior  from  Puerto  Cab^o  over  the  grassy 

Ian  charged  with  having  secret  political  designs  plains  of  Galabozo  to  the  river  Apnre,  a  branch 

in  Egypt.    Remaining  m  Paris,  he  was  received  of  the  Orinoco.    In  Indian  canoes,  consisting  of 

with  favor  by  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  they  made  their  way  to 

and  became  intimate  with  the  mtnre  companion  the  most  southern  post  of  the  Spaniards,  Fort  San 

of  his  travels,  the  young  botanist  Bonpland.  Carlos,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  within  two  degrees 

At  this  time  the  members  of  the  institute,  the  of  the  equator.    They  could  have  advanced  only 

professors  of  the  jardin  dss  planteSy  and  the  by  taking  their  boats  over  land,  and  therefore 

whole  learned  public  were  interested  in  the  voy-  returned  through  the  Cassiquiare  to  the  Orinoco, 

age  of  circumnavigation  which  the  directory  had  which  they  foUo  wed  to  Angostura,  proceeding 

decreed  and  put  under  the  command  of  Capt.  thence  to  Oumana.    This  journey  through  wild 

Baudin.    The  expedition  was  to  explore  the  and  unfrequented  regions  was  the  first  which 

cistern  and  western  coasts  of  South  America  furnished  any  positive  knowledge  of  the  long 

from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Panama,  to  touch  at  disputed   bifurcation   of  the  Orinoco.    They 

many  islands  of  the  South  sea,  New  Zealand,  sailed  to  Havana,  but  after  a  few  months  hast- 

and  Madagascar,  and  to  return  by  the  cape  of  ened  to  seek  some  southern  port,  hearing  a  false 

Good  Hope.    Humboldt  received  from  the  di-  report  that  Baudin,  whom  they  had  promised 

rectory  permission  to  join  the  expedition  with  to  join,  had  appeared  on  the  western  coast  of 

bis  instruments,  and  to  leave  it  when  and  where  Soutii  America.    fVom  Batabano,  on  the  S.  of 

he  wished.    After  several  months  of  suspense,  Cuba,  they  embarked  in  March,  1801.     The 

the  necessities  of  war  obliged  the  government  season  of  the  year  forbade  the  execution  of  their 
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plan  of  going  to  Oarthagena  and  Panama,  and  oonntry.  On  March  7, 1604^  Hnmboldt  sailed 
they  sailed  for  54  days  np  the  river  Magdalena  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  for  Havana,  where 
to  Honda,  in  order  to  reach  the  high  platean  of  daring  a  two  months'  residence  he  completed 
Bogota.  Thence  they  made  ezcnrsioDS  to  the  the  materials  for  his  ^nai  politique  $ur  Vile 
most  remarkahle  natoral  features  of  the  snr-  de  Cuba  (Paris,  1826).  He  emharked  theooe 
rounding  country.  In  Sept.  1801,  in  spite  of  with  Bonpland  and  Montofhr  for  Philadelphia, 
the  rainy  season,  they  h^gan  to  jonmey  south-  enjoyed  a  friendly  reception  at  Washington  from 
ward,  passed  Ibagua,  the  Cordillera  de  Qnindiu  President  Jefferson,  and  leaving  the  new  world 
(at  an  altitude  of  11,600  feet,  their  highest  en*  landed  at  Bordeaux,  Aug.  8, 1804,  having  spent 
campment  by  night),  Cartage,  Popayan,  Alma**  about  5  years  in  America,  and  giuned  a  larger 
guer,  and  the  lofty  plain  of  Los.  Pastes,  and  store  of  observations  and  collections  in  all  de- 
reached  Quito  after  experiencing  the  greatest  partments  of  natural  science,  in  geography, 
difficulties  for  4  months,  Jan.  6,  1802.  The  statistics,  and  etlmography,  than  all  previous 
next  5  months  passed  in  comprehensive  invest!-  travellers.  He  selected  Paris  for  his  residence, 
gations  of  the  elevated  vale  of  Quito,  and  of  the  no  other  city  offering  so  many  aids  to  sci- 
ohain  of  snow-capped  volcanoes  which  surround  entific  study  or  having  so  many  distinguished 
it.  Favored  by  circumstances,  they  ascended  savants,  and  remained  there  till  March,  180S, 
some  of  these  to  heights  not  before  attained,  arranging  his  numerous  collections  and  mann- 
On  Chimborazo  they  reached  (June  28, 1802)  scripts,  and  experimenting  with  Gay-Lussao  in 
the  unprecedented  altitude  of  18,096  feet,  about  the  laboratory  of  the  polytechnic  school  on  the 
8,276  feet  higher  than  the  point  reached  by  La  chemical  dements  of  the  atmosphere.  He  waa 
Condamine  on  the  Corazon  in  1788,  and  they  accompanied  by  Gav-Lussac,  who  exerted  a 
were  prevented  only  by  a  deep  crevasse  from  lasting  influence  on  his  chemical  studies,  in  a 
advancing  to  the  summit  They  were  Joined  visit  to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  also  by  Yon 
at  Quito  by  an  enthusiastic  young  French  Buch  on  his  return  through  Switzerland  to 
scholar,  Carlos  Montufar,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Berlin,  where,  after  an  absence  of  9  years,  he 
Selvalegre,  who  attended  them  throughout  their  arrived  Nov.  16, 1805.  In  the  hope  of  modify- 
wanderings  in  Pern  and  Mexico  and  back  to  ing  the  ignominious  treaty  of  Tilsit  by  negotia- 
Paris.  Over  the  pass  of  the  Andes  in  the  para-  tion,  the  government  resolved  in  1808  to  send 
mo  of  Assuay,  by  Cuenca  and  Loja.  they  de-  the  young  brother  of  the  king.  Prince  William 
soended  into  the  vale  of  the  upper  Amazon  at  of  Prussia,  to  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paris. 
Jaen  de  Bracamoras,  and  traversing  the  platean  During  the  French  odcupation  of  Berlin  Hum- 
ofCaxamarca,  by  ^e  mountain  city  Micuipampa  boldt  had  been  busy  in  his  garden  making 
fll,140  feet  high,  near  the  sUver  mines  of  hourlyobservatiens  of  the  magnetic  declination, 
Ohota),  they  reached  the  western  declivity  of  and  he  now  unexpectedly  received  the  oom- 
the  Peruvian  Andes.  From  the  summit  of  mand  of  the  king  to  accompany  Prince  William 
Guangamarca  (9,000  feet  high)  they  enjoyed  for  on  his  difficult  mission,  and  to  aid  him  by  his 
the  first  time  the  long-sought  view  of  the  Pa-  greater  knowledge  of  influential  persons  and 
cific  They  reached  the  coast  at  Truxillo,  and  experience  of  the  world.  As  the  condition  of 
travelled  through  the  sandy  deserts  of  lower  Germany  made  it  impracticable  to  publish  there 
Peru  to  Lima.  After  one  of  the  principal  de-  his  large  scientiflc  works^  he  was  permitted  by 
signs  of  their  Peruvian  Journey,  the  observation  King  Frederic  William  IIL,  as  one  of  the  8 
of  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun,  was  ful-  foreign  members  of  tiie  French  academy  of  sd- 
filled,  they  embarked  from  Callao  in  Dec.  1802,  ences,  to  remain  in  Paris,  which  was  his  resi- 
and  after  a  wearisome  voyage  reached  Acapulco  deuce,  excepting  brief  periods  of  absence,  from 
in  Mexico,  March  23,  1808.  They  arrived  in  1808  to  1827.  There  ttppeareAhM  Voyage  auxr^ 
the  city  of  Mexico  in  April,  remained  there  a  gionsiquinoxiale$dunou9eaufnonde(dyo]B,fo\^ 
few  months,  and  then  visited  Guanajuato  and  with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1809-^25;  translated  into 
Yalladolid,  the  province  of  Michoacan  near  the  German.  6  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'82).  When 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  which  in  1810  nls  elder  brother  resigned  the  direction 
had  first  broken  out  in  1759,  and  returned  by  of  educational  affairs  in  Prussia  to  become  am- 
way  of  Toluca  to  the  capital.  They  remained  bassador  at  Vienna,  the  former  post  was  urged 
in  that  city,  then  distinguished  for  wealth  and  upon  Humboldt  by  Hard^berg ;  but  he  de- 
the  culture  of  its  better  class  of  citizens,  long  dined  it,  preferring  his  independence,  espe- 
enough  to  arrange  their  rich  collections  and  to  dally  as  the  publication  of  his  astronomical, 
reduce  their  various  observations  to  order.  In  zoological,  and  bptanical  works  was  not  yet  £ur 
Jan.  1804,  after  having  measured  the  volcano  advanced.  Though  the  position  was  one  of  the 
of  Toluca  and  the  Cofre  de  Perote,  they  de-  highest  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  he  chose  to  re- 
eeended  through  the  oak  forests  of  Jalapa  to  main  in  the  society  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
Vera  Cruz,  where  thev  escaped  from  the  prev-  then  made  Paristhe  centre  of  intdlectual  culture, 
alent  yellow  fever.  They  compared  their  baro-  There  he  became  one  of  the  celebrated  soeiM 
metric  measurement  of  the  eastern  declivity  d^Areueil,  He  had  also  already  decided  upon  a 
of  the  highland  of  Mexico  with  that  which  they  second  scientific  expedition  through  upper  India, 
had  formerly  completed  of  the  western  declivity,  the  region  of  the  Himalaya,  and  Thibet,  in  pre- 
and  made  a  profile  of  the  country  from  sea  to  paration  for  which  he  was  diligently  learning 
flea,  the  first  that  was  ever  given  of  any  entire  the  Persian  language  under  Sylvestre  de  8aey 
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and  Aiidr6  de  Neroiat  He  aooepted  from  Goont  the  Britisli  goverament  in  the  southern  hemi- 
Bomanxoff  in  1812  an  invitation  to  aoooropany  a  sphere.  The  oonvolsioDs  of  1830  gave  a  more 
BoBsian  expedition  over  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  political  direction  to  Hamboldt's  activity  for 
to  the  highlands  of  Thibet,  bat  the  outbreak  several  years,  without  intermptAg  his  scien- 
of  war  between  Busda  and  France  cansed  the  tifio  career.  He  had  accompanied  the  crown 
abandonment  of  the  plan.  The  political  events  prince  of  Pmaeia  in  May,  1880,  to  Warsaw,  to 
between  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the  congress  of  the  last  constitutional  diet  opened  by  the  em- 
Aiz  la  OhapeUe  gave  him  occasion  for  several  ez-^  peror  Nicholas  in  person,  and  he  attended  the 
cnrsions.  He  went  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  king  to  the  baths  of  Tdplitz.  On  the  news  of 
king  of  Prussia  in  1814,  again  in  company  with  the  French  ^revolution  and  the  accession  of 
Ari^  when  his  brother  was  appointed  ambas-  Louis  Philippe,  he  was  selected,  partly  on  ac- 
sador  to  London,  and  again  in  1818  with  Yalen-  count  of  his  long  intimacy  with  the  house  of 
ciennes  from  Paris  to  I^ndon  and  from  London  Orleans,  to  convey  to  Paris  the  Prussian  recog- 
to  Aiz  la  Chapeile,  where  the  king  and  Har-  nition  of  the  new  monarch,  and  to  send  political 
denberg  wished  to  have  him  near  them  dur-  advices  to  Berlin.  The  latter  office  fell  to  him 
ing  the  congress.  He  also  accompanied  the  again  in  1884-^5,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  ful- 
king  to  the  congress  of  Verona  and  thence  fil  it  5  times  in  the  following  12  years,  residing 
to  Borne  and  Naples,  and  in  1827,  at  the  4  or  5  months  in  Paris  on  each  mission.  To 
solicitation  of  the  monarch,  gave  up  his  resi-  this  period  belongs  the  publication  of  his  Bx€h 
denoe  in  Paris,  and  returned  by  Vay  of  London  fnsn  critique  de  la  geographie  du  nouveau  eonr 
and  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  where  in  dbe  following  tinent  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1885-8 ;  translated  into 
winter  he  delivered  public  lectures  on  the  cos-  €rerman  by  Ideler,  5  vols.,  Berlin,  1836  0^  seq.), 
mos.  In  1829  began  a  new  era  in  his  active  He  made  a  rapid  journey  with  King  Frederic 
career.  He  undertook,  under  the  patronage  of  William  IV.  to  England  in  1841,  to  attend  the 
the  czar  Nichohis,  an  expedition  to  northern  baptism  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  to  Denmark  in 
Asia,  the  Chinese  Soongaria,  and  the  Caspian  1846,  and  resided  in  Paris  several  months  in 
sea,  which  was  magnificently  fitted  out  by  the  1847-8,  from  which  time  be  lived  in  Prussia^ 
influence  of  the  minister,  Count  von  Cancrin.  usually  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  scientific  labors 
The  exploration  of  mines  of  gold  and  platinum,  in  his  advanced  age  with  undiminished  zeal  and 
the  ^sM)very  of  diamonds  outside  of  the  tropica  energy. — ^Humboldt  is  distinguished,  as  a  man 
astronomical  and  magnetic  observations,  and  of  science,  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
geognostio  and  botanical  collections,  were  the  researches,  and  especially  for  the  skill  and  com- 
principal  results  of  this  undertaking,  in  which  pleteness  with  which  he  connected  his  own 
Humboldt  was  accompanied  by  Ehrenberg  and  observations  with  all  the  stores  of  previous 
Gnstav  Hose.  Their  co&rse  lay  through  Mos-  knowledge,  and  for  the  clearness  with  which  he  ^ 
cow,  Kazan,  and  the  ruins  of  old  Bu&hari  to  expounded  facts  in  their  relations.  This  tenden- 
Ekaterinburg,  the  ^Id  mines  of  the  Ural,  the  cy  appeared  in  one  of  his  earliest  works  on  the 
platinum  mines  at  Nnni  Taghilsk,  Bogoslovsk,  contractions  of  the  muscles  and  nerves,  in  which, 
Yerhoturye,  and  Tobolsk,  to  Barnaul,  Schlang^  after  the  progress  of  physiology  for  more  than 
enberg,  and  Ustkamengorak  in  the  Altai  region,  half  a  century,  may  still  be  seen  the  sagacity  of 
and  thenoe  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  From  the  his  experiments  on  galvanism,  and  the  truth  of  f 
snow-covered  Altai  mountains  the  travellers  most  of  the  inferences  which  he  drew.  In  his 
tnmed  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  Ural  travels  he  measured  elevations,  and  investigated 
range,  and,  attended  by  a  pnUs  ot  armed  Cos-  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  thermometrical  re- 
sacks,  traversed  the  great  steppe  of  Isohim,  passed  lations,  at  the  same  time  collecting  herbariums, 
through  Petropavlovsk,  Omsk,  Miask,  the  salt  and  founding,  by  a  combination  of  the  materials 
lake  of  Dmen,  zlatoosk,  Taganay,  Orenburg,  Ur-  in  his  hands,  the  new  science  of  the  geography 
alsk  (the  principfd  seat  of  the  Uralian  Cossacks),  of  plants.  Linnsdus  and  some  of  his  successors 
Saratov  Dubovka,  Tzaritzyn,  and  the  beautifm  had  observed  some  of  the  more  palpable  phe- 
Hbravian  settlement  Sarepta,  to  Astrakhim  and  nomena  of  the  migrations  of  plants,  without^ 
the  Caspian  sea.  They  visited  the  Calm  nek  chief-  however,  considering  elevation  or  temperature, 
tain  Bered  Dshab,  and  retnmed  by  Voronezh,  It  remained  for  Humboldt  to  bring  together  the 
Tula,  and  Moscow.  The  entire  journey  of  over  vast  series  of  facts  collected  from  the  most  re- 
10,000  miles  was  made  in  9  months;  its  results  mote  points,  to  combine  them  with  his  own  ch- 
are given  in  Rose's  Minerahgtseh-geognastiaehe  servations,  to  show  their  connection  with  the 
£ei»e  naeh  dem  Ural^  AUaiund  dem  Katpitehin  laws  of  physics,  and  to  develop  the  principles  in 
Meere  (2  vols.,  Berliu,  1887-42),  and  in  Hum-  accordance  with  which  the  infinitely  numerous 
bddt's  AneeentriiU,  reeherehee  iur  lea  chainee  de  forms  of  the  vegetable  world  have  been  spread 
mofUagnee  A  la  dimatologie  eomparSe  (8  vols.,  over  the  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that 
Paris,  1848 ;  translated  into  Gennan  by  Mahl-  this  distribution  is  connected  with  the  temper- 
mann.  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1843-'4).  It  extended  the  ature  of  the  air,  as  well  as  with  the  altitudes  of 
knowledge  of  telluric  magnetism,  since  in  eon*  the  surface  on  which  they  grow,  and  he  system- 
sequence  of  it  the  Russian  imperial  academy  atized  his  researches  into  a  general  exposition 
established  a  series  of  magnetic  and  meteoro-  of  the  laws  by  which  the  distfibution  of  plants 
logical  stations  from  St  Petersburg  to  Peking,  is  regulated.  Connected  with  this  subject  he 
an  example  which  was  afterward  followed  by  made  those  extensive  investigations  into  the 
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mean  temperature  of  a  large  ntmiber  of  places  ogists  having  oonridered  only  the  altitude  of 

on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  globe,  whidi  led  to  the  moantain  chains  and  of  the  lower  lands.   His 

drawing  of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  important  principal  works  in  this  department  are :  Phy^ 

in  their  infldlnce  in  shaping  physical  goognphy  ii^tie  gMrale  et  gMogie  (Paris,  1807) ;  Ettai 

and  giving  accuracy  to  the  mode  of  representing  geogna$H^ue  tur  U  gitemeiU  de$  roche$  daiu  U$ 

natural  phenomena.    Before  Humboldt  we  had  <Z0tta;Aimt^A^fef(Parisand  Strasbourg,  1828-^6); 

no  graphic  representations  of  complex  natural  and  FragmenU  de  ghlogU  et  elimatologie  Ana- 

phenomena,  which  make  them  easily  oompre-  tique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881 ;  translated  into  Ger- 

hensible,  even  to  minds  of  moderate  cnltiva-  man  by  LOwenber^  Berlin,  1882).  lliephenom- 

tion.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  mode  ena  of  the  volcanoes  of  South  America  and  Italy 

of  representing  natural  i>henomena  has  rendered  he  keenly  observed  and  explained.  In  connection 

it  posrible  to  introduce  into  the  more  element-  with  Bonpland,  he  made  very  important  observa- 

ary  works  the  broadest  generalizations  from  the  lions  on  the  sites,  uses,  and  structure  of  plants, 

investigations  of  Humboldt  in  South  America,  which  he  also  regarded  in  their  relations  to  man 

By  associating  many  important  questions  with  and  from  a  politico-economical  point  of  view.' 

botany,  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  His  principal  botanical  works  are  on  the  geog« 

of  the  natural  sciences.    He  showed  the  pow-  raphy  of  plants :  Euai  $ur  la  geographie  £bs 

erful  influence  exercised  by  vegetable  nature  pUmtea  (Paris,  1805),  and  De  DUtributume  Geo- 

upon  the  soil,  upon  the  character  of  a  people,  graphicaPlantarum  secundum  CcUi  Temperiem 

and  upon  the  historical  development  of  the  etAltUudinefnM(nUium(Fan&,lBVt).  The  rich 

human  race.    This  new  view  of  the  connection  herbarium  collected  by  him  and  Bonpland  con- 

between  the  physical  sciences  and  human  his-  tained  more  than  5,000  species  of  phaneroga- 

tory  opened  a  path  which  has  been  followed  mous  plants,  of  which  8,500  were  new.    They 

by  a  school  of  subsequent  investigators  with  were  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Humboldt, 

novel  and  important  results.    Though  wholly  Bonpland,  and  Eunth,  in  the  following  works, 

free  from  mystical  meanings  and  obscure  phra-  which  form  the  6th  part  of  his  ^^  Travels :'' 

seology,  his  works  are  marked  by  poetical  con-  Flantee  iquinoxialee^  recueiUiee  au  Mexique  et 

ceptions  of  nature  wherever  it  is  his  aim  to  dans  Vile  de  Cuba  f2  vols.,  Paris,  1809  et  seq,, 

present  broad   and  complete  pictures.     His  with  144  plates) ;  Monographie  des  mHast&mes 

delineatioDs  of  the  tropical  countries  give  de-  et  autres  genres  du  meme  ordre  (2  vols.,  Paris, 

light  to  readers  who  have  no  special  knowl-  1809-^23,  with  120  colored  plates);  N&eaGfenera 

edge  or  interest  in  natural  history.    At  the  be-  et  Species  Plantarumy  &c.  (7  vols.,  Paris^  1815* 

ginning  of  this.centunr  even  the  coasts  of  the  '25,  with  700  plates);  Mimoses  et  autres plantes 

immense  Spanish   colonies  in  America  were  Ugumineiues  du  nouveau  continent  (Paris,  1819- 

scarcely  known,  and  but  little  confidence  was  '24,  with  60  plates) ;  'Synopsis  PlantarunL&c, 

placed  in  the  best  maps.    More  than  700  places  (4  vols.,  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  182d~'0) ;  mM- 

of  which  he  made  astronomical  measurements  sian des graminees{i  vo]»,,'PmBj  1829-^84,  with 

were  calculated  anew  by  Oltmann,  whose  work  220  colored  plates).    The  zoological  results  of 

(2  vols.,  Paris,  1808-'10)  forms  the  4th  part  of  his  travels  are  contained  in  his  Becueil  d'eUfser- 

Humboldt's  ^*  Travels."    He  himself  made  the  vatufks  de  wohgie  et  d^anaiomie  eomparU  (2 

map  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena,  and  the  vols.,  Paris,  1806-'82),  in  the  publication  of 

greater  part  of  the  atlas  of  Mexico.    It  was  with  which  he  was  aided  by  Onvier,  Latreille,  and 

&e  barometer  in  his  hands  that  he  travelled  from  Valenciennes.    Another  costly  work,  the  Vues 

Bogota  to  Lima,  ascended  the  peaks  of  Teneriffe,  des  CordilUres  et  monuments  des  peuples  in- 

Ohimborazo,  and  numerous  other  mountains,  and  dighus  de  VAmMque  (Paris,  1810,  with  69 

he  made  459  measurements  of  altitude,  which  plates),  contains  elaborate  pictures  of  the  scen- 

were  often  confirmed  by  trigonometrical  calcu-  ery  of  the  Andes  and  of  the  monuments  of 

lations.    His  measurements  in  Germany  and  Si-  the  ancient  civilization  of  the  aborigines.   They 

beria,  oombined  with  those  made  by  other  trav-  were  the  first  examples  of  landscapes  adher- 

ellers,  furnished  valuable  results  to  geography,  ing  strictly  to  the  truth  of  natural  history, 

and  were  the  foundation  of  theories  of  the  die-  The  study  of  the  great  architectural  works  it 

persiott  of  plants  and  animals.    Olimatology  was  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  led  Hum- 

mtimately  connected  with  his  researches.    By  boldt  to  investigations  of  their  languages,  rec- 

his  daily  record  of  the  meteorological,  ther-  ords,  early  culture,  and  migrations.    Statistics 

mometrical,  and  electrical  phenomena  of  the  and  etbno^aphy  were  greatly  advanced  by 

countries  through  which  he  passed,  he  gave  a  him,  he  bemg  the  first  foreigner  to  whom  the 

model  to  Boussingault,  PenUand,  and  others,  archives  of  the  colonies  were  opened.    In  this 

and  instituted  the  science  of  comparative  cli*  department  his  treatment  was  peculiar,  for  his 

matology.    Originally  educated  to  be  a  geolo-  Essai  politique  sur  le  royaume  de  la  NinneUe 

gist,  he  early  emancipated  himself  from  the  pre-  Espagne  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1811)  contained  statis- 

vfuling  views  of  the  last  century,  and  not  only  tics  xmited  with  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and 

made  special  observations,  but  gave  comparative  presented  various  doctrines  of  political  econo- 

views  ^f  the  geological  formation  of  continents,  my  fh>m  a  new  point  of  view.    Especially  ori- 

Be  was  ttte  first  to  entertain  the  idea  of  es-  ginal  and  influential  were  his  reflections  on  the 

timating  the  average  elevation  of  continents  culture  of  the  soil  under  different  climates  and 

above  we  sea,  previous  geographers  and  geol-  on  its  efifeots  npon  civilization,  and  on  the  oirco* 
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lation  of  the  preoions  metals,  as  if  by  ebb  and  history  of  science,  a  period  to  which  Carier, 
floWf  when  rich  mines  are  anywhere  discoyered  Laolaoe,  Arago,  Gay-Lassac,  De  Candolle,  and 
or  new  relatioos  established  between  different  Bobert  Brown  belonged." — ^The  life  of  Ham- 
peoples.  Beside  his  general  works,  he  made  boldt  was  written  by  lOenoke  (2d  ed.,  Leipsio, 
many  special  investigations,  as  his  treatise  on  1852).  His  *^ Travels,"  " £osmos," and  "Views 
the  geography  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  he  of  Natnre"  form  9  vols,  in  Bohn's  *^  Scientific 
appears  at  once  as  historian,  astronomer,  and  Library."  A  volume  of  his  "Life,  Travels,  and 
savant,  his  chemical  labors  with  Gay-Lnssac,  Books"  was  prepared  by  B,  H.  Stoddard  (New 
hia  system  of  isothermal  lines,  his  experiments  York,  1859). 

on  the  gymnotos  and  on  the  respiration  of  fishes,       HUMBOLDT,  Kabl  Wilhblbc  von,  baron, 

and  nomerous  contribntions  to  physical  geogra-  a  German  scholar  and  statesman,  brother  of  the 

phy.  Soon  after  his  return  from  America  he  gave  preceding,  bom  in  Potsdam,  June  22, 1767,  died 

a  general  sketch  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries  at  Tegel,  April  8, 1885.    His  early  education  was 

in  hb  Amichten  derKatur  (Stuttgart,  1808),  in  conducted  by  Oampe,  celebrated  for  his  writings 

which  he  aimed  to  present  a  picture  of  the  phys-  on  education,  and  later  by  the  philosopher  Engel, 

ical  world  exclusive  of  every  thing  that  relates  whose  instructions  appear  strongly  marked  in 

to  the  turmoil  of  human  society  and  the  ambi-  the  literary  style  formed  by  Humboldt,  and 

tions  of  individual  men ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his  which  is  shown  in  his  first  essay,  written  at  the 

life  he  determined  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  age  of  18,  on  God,  providence,  and  the  immor- 

the  results  of  his  investigation  and  thought  in  tality  of  the  soul.     In  1788  he  went  to  the 

the  whole  domain  of  natural  science.    This  was  university  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  thence 

the  design  of  his  ^'£osmos"  (4  vols.,  Stuttgart,  to  Gdttiugen,  where  he  studied  philology  under 

1845-^68),  which  explains  the  physical  universe  the  care  of  Heyne.    He  here  became  intimate 

according  to  its  dependencies  and  relations^  with  George  Forster,  and  through  him  with 

grasps  nature  as  a  whole  moved  and  animated  by  Jacobi  and  Johannes  von  Mcdler.    When  the 

mtemal  forces,  and  by  a  comprehensive  descrip-  French  revolution  broke  out,  Wilhelm  Hum* 

tion  shows  the  unity  which  prevails  amid  its  boldt,  who  had  long  been  a  reader  of  Rousseau, 

variety.   It  was  translated  into  all  the  European  went  to  Paris  (July,  1789),  in  company  with 

languages,  and  has  been  without  an  equal  in  Oampe ;  and  the  result  of  his  observations  there 

giving  an  impulse  to  natural  studies.     Imita-  was  a  great  distrust  of  many  theories  and  ab- 

tions,  explanations,  complements,  and  confuta*  stract  ideas  which  he  had  previously  held.  Two 

tions  have  since  appeared  in  great  numbers.  The  years  later  he  published  nis  first  work  on  the 

best  works  designed  to  give  it  a  more  general  subject,  a  memoir  in  the  Berliner  Monatechr\ft 

and  effective  character  were  by  Schaller,  Ootta,  (1792),  entitled  Ideen  uher   StaaUverfassung 

and  Bromme.     To  the  personal  influence  of  aureh  die  neue  Fravzdeieche  Conetitution  'wran- 

Humboldt  is  due  nearly  all  that  the  Prussian  Zom^,  in  which  he  combated  the  possibility  of 

government  did  for  science  in  the  latter  part  of  establishing  a  constitution  on  untried  theories, 

his  life.    He  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  citi-  He  discussed  the  subject  more  fully  at  a  later 

zen  for  many  a  young  student,  was  the  protector  date  in  a  separate  book :  Ideee  sur  un  esaai 

of  many  unfortunate  scholars,  and  by  an  irre-  de  determiner  lee  limitee  de  Paction  que  doit 

proachable  and  generous  life  obtained  the  love  exereer  Vitat,    After  completing  this  work  he 

and  esteem  of  all  men  of  learning,  while  he  en-  lost  the  manuscript,  which  was  not  found  or 

poyed  the  favor  of  princes.    The  personal  hab-  published  until  after  his  death.    In  it  he  com- 

its  of  Humboldt  were  very  peculiar.    He  slept  bats  the  theory  of  subordinating  the  individual 

but  4  hours,  rose  at  6  in  the  winter  and  5' in  the  to  the  state,  contending 'for  individual  liberty, 

summer,  studied  two  hours,  drank  a  cup  of  About  this  time  philology  and  archaaology  were 

coffee,  and  returned  to  his  study  to  answer  let-  becoming  prominent  objects  of  investigation, 

ters,  of  which  he  received  at  a  low  estimation  and  Humboldt,  under  the  guidance  of  Heyne 

100,000  annually.    From  12  to  2  he  received  and  Wolf,  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  the 

visits,  and  then  returned  to  study  till  the  dinner  study  of  Greek  literature  and  art    The  result 

hour.    From  4  till  11  he  passed  at  the  table,  appeared  in  his  '^  Essay  on  the  Greeks"  (17921 

generally  in  company  with  the  king,  but  some-  which  was  warmly  praised  byBahlberg  and  Schil- 

times  at  the  meeting  of  learned  societies,  or  in  ler,  while  Wolf  himself,  14  years  later,  admitted, 

the  company  of  friends.    At  11  he  retired  to  \iiJi\A Da/nteUungder AUerthume-WiteeneclM^ 

his  study,  and  his  best  books  are  said  to  have  his  great  obligations  to  Humboldt     In  July, 

been  written  at  midnight    He  died  after  an  ill-  1791,  Humboldt  married  Oaroline  Dacheroden, 

ness  of  about  two  weeks^  and  in  the  long  pro-  a  brilliant  woman,  who  shared  with  him  his 

cession  which  followed  his  funeral  car  to  the  Greek  studies.    In  1798,  at  Jena,  he  contracted 

tomb  were  the  ministers  of  state,  generals  of  with  Schiller  an  intimacy  which  had  great  in- 

the  army,  professors  in  the  nniversitv,  oflloers  fluonce  on  his  studies,  the  poet  inducing  him  to 

of  the  court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  academicians,  apply  himself  more  closely  to  philosophy  and 

students,  and  citizens ;  and  the  coffin  was  re-  (esthetics.    To  this  intimacy  was  added  that  of 

ceived  at  the  church  by  the  prince  regent  and  Goethe,  who  was  then  writing  *^  Hermann  and 

the  princes  of  Prussia.    ^^  The  influence  he  ex-  Dorothea.^'     This  work  owed   much  to  the 

erted  upon  science,"  says  Agossiz,  '^  is  incal-  criticisms  and  care  of  Humboldt,  who  not  only 

oulable.    With  him  ends  a  great  period  in  the  superintended  its  printing,  but  wrote  a  com- 
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mentary  on  it  which  ranks  as  a  masterpiece  of  position  assumed  hy  Austria  after  the  campaign 
German  criticism.  In  1797,  having  lost  his  far  of  1800,  and  the  marriage  of  Maria  Louisa  to 
ther,  he  began  his  travels.  Goethe  and  Wolf  sup-  Napoleon  in  1810.  UniJly  in  1818,  when  Pms- 
plied  him  with  copious  notes  and  programmes  sia  rose  against  Napoleon,  the  conference  of 
of  stady  to  be  used  in  Italian  travel.  Having  Prague  was  held.  At  this  most  critical  period 
remained  with  his  family  some  time  at  Dresden,  the  perseverance  of  Humboldt  succeeded  in 
visiting  E6rner,  he  went  to  Vienna  and  thence  overcoming  the  doubts  of  Mettemich.  After 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  Nov.  1797.  After  the  treaty  of  Aug.  10, 1818,  which  united  the 
remaining  a  year  and  a  half  in  Paris,  he  went  to  powers  of  Europe  against  Napoleon,  and  which 
Spain,  where  he  travelled  during  6  months.  At  was  decided  by  Austria,  Stein  wrote  a  letter  to 
this  time  he  was  occupied  with  his  system  of  the  count  of  Munster  dedarins  that  the  course 
comparative  anthropology,  or  a  philosophical  taken  byAustria  was  entirely  due  to  Humboldt 
history  of  mental  development,  in  which  every  Talleyrand  said  of  him  that  there  were  not  in  £u- 
phase  of  literature  should  be  traced  to  a  cor-  rope  three  men  of  his  ability.  He  manifested 
responding  civilization.  This  he  based  on  phi-  the  same  shrewdness,  reserve,  and  energy  at  the 
lology,  and  his  first  studies  were  directed  to  the  conferences  of  1818-^14  at  Frankfort,  Gh^tillon, 
old  Spanish  languages,  and  particularly  the  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna.  During  his 
Basque.  He  returned  to  France  with  a  vast  diplomatic  career  he  showed  great  genius  in  de- 
amount  of  material.  So  earnestly  did  he  pursue  bate^  quickness  of  reply,  and  a  most  delicate, 
these  studies  that  one  day,  wishing  to  acquire  cer-  cutting  irony.  In  1810  he  went  to  Frankfort 
tain  information,  he  left  his  family  in  Paris  and  as  minister,  and  in  1618  to  London  and  Aiz  la 
departed  abruptly  for  the  Basque  provinces  to  Ghapelle.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  min* 
obtain  it  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1801,  and  istry,  and  charged  with  settling  the  territorial 
was  soon  after  appointed  Prussian  resident  min-  difficulties  of  Aix  la  Ghapelle.  At  this  time  the 
ister  in  Rome,  wnere  ho  distinguished  himself  king  of  Prussia  determined  not  to  introduce  the 
as  much  in  diplomacy  as  in  letters.  His  knowl-  representative  system  promised  to  the  people, 
edge  of  art  enabled  him  to  cultivate  friendly  Gther  points  of  difficulty  arose,  and  Humboldt 
personal  relations,  and  his  hotel  became  a  point  disagreed  with  his  colleagues.  By  a  decree  of 
of  union  for  the  most  intelligent  men  in  Rome.  Dec.  81, 1819,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  min- 
Hislettersto  Goethe  and  Schiller,  his  translations  istry  and  deprived  of  his  state  appointments. 
ofPindar  and  ^schylus,  and  the  poems  written  He  now  retired  to  private  life,  and  devoted 
during  this  period,  indicate  great  activity  and  himself  to  literature.  His  contributions  to  phi- 
versatility.  In  1806  the  defeat  of  Prussia  at  lology  from  this  time  were  very  extensive, 
Jena  rendered  his  political  position  a  most  try-  and  of  such  importance  that  it  has  been  said 
ing  one.  He  remained  unwillingly  at  Borne  that  before  him  great  minds,  such  as  Herder, 
during  1807,  being  desirous  of  contributing  his  Adelung,  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  had  led  the 
aid  to  his  country  while  recovering  from  its  way,  but  Humboldt  was  the  first  who  made  of 
disasters.  In  1808  he  was  recalled  by  family  philology  a  science.  Having  formed  the  inten- 
affairs,  and  was  immediately  appointed  min-  tion  to  follow  all  the  languages  of  the  Pacific  in 
ister  of  state  for  the  departments  of  religion,  detail  in  order  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
publio  education,  and  medical  establishments,  tween  India  and  Europe,  he  began  with  his 
He  was  called  under  very  trying  circumstances,  work  Ueber  die  KawUSprachs  avfder  InulJata 
in  Jan.  1809,  to  reorganize  public  instruction  (Berlin,  1886\  in  which  he  traces  the  languages, 
in  Prussia;  and  the  prominent  position  which  history,  and  literature  of  the  Malay  races.  His 
that  country  at  present  holds  in  education  is  principal  works  are  a  number  of  criticisms  ool- 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  him.  He  also  aided  lected  in  the  AeBthetitche  Versuche  (Brunswick, 
in  founding  the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810.  1799) ;  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
All  his  reforms  were  effected  during  a  period  JSschylus,  a  work  containing  also  valuable  re- 
of  general  confusion,  and  in  the  face  of  op-  searches  into  the  Greek  language  and  metres ; 
position  which  demanded  great  finnness,  and  the  Berieihtigungeii  und  ZusdUe  eu  Adelung** 
often  severity.  When  they  were  fairly  es-  Mithridatea  (Berlmy  181T) ;  Frilfungder  Uhter' 
tablished,  he  reentered  the  diplomatic  service,  miehungen  itiwr  die  Urhettohner  Spantene,  &c, 
and  on  June  14,  1810,  was  appointed  minister  (1821);  Bhagmadghita  (1826);  and  Ueber  den 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Prague  he  met  Ihtalis  (1828).  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
with  the  minister  Steiu,  who  was  then  flying  lished  by  his  brother  Alexander  (4  vols.  8vo., 
from  the  pursuit  of  Napoleon,  and  with  him  1841).  His  collection  of  MSS.  and  books  he 
concerted  the  part  he  was  to  take  in  the  polit-  bequeathed  to  the  royal  library  of  Berlin, 
ical  struggles  of  the  day.     Stein  had  been        HUME,  David,  a  Scottish  metaphysician  and 

geatly  interested  in  the  energetic  refbrms  of  historian,  bom  in  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711, 

umboldt,  and  now  gave  him  his  frill  confi-  died  Aug.  25, 1776.    His  father,  Joseph  Hume, 

dence.    His  task  at  the  court  of  Austria  was  to  was  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Ninewells  in 

effect  the  reconciliation  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  Berwickshire,  which  had  long  been  in  the  fam- 

to  consolidate  the  strength  of  Germany,  and  to  ily.    He  died  during  the  in&ncy  of  the  histo- 

excite  it  agunst  Napoleon.    The  difficulty  of  rian,  leaviog  three  (mildren,  who  were  brought 

the  effort  was  greatly  increased  during  the  resi-  up  by  their  mother  with  great  strictness,  ten* 

dence  of  Humboldt  at  Vienna  by  the  pas^ve  derness,  and  frugality.     Hume,  having  early 
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ahovn  a  fondness  for  stndy,  was  intended  for  The  first  volume  of  the  ^^  Hisiorj  of  the  House 
the  bar.  He  passed  through  the  oniversitj  of  of  Staart,"  containing  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
Edinburgh,  but  was  drawn  away  from  4ii8  legal  and  Charles  L,  came  oat  toward  the  end  of 
studies  by  that  love  for  literature  which  became  175^  amid  general  disapprobation,  and  the  au- 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  life  and  the  great  source  thor  relates  that  in  his  disappointment  he 
of  his  ei\joyment&  At  16  he  began  to  govern  tliought  of  changing  his  name  and  hiding  in 
his  conduct  by  the  principles  of  philosophy,  and  some  obscure  retreat  in  France.  His  tory  lean- 
prepared  himself  to  meet  with  composure  the  ings  and  his  open  scepticism  displeased  die  rul- 
strokes  of  fortune.  He  was  abeady,  too,  a  seep-  ing  political  and  religious  parties  of  the  day. 
tic  in  matters  of  religion.  His  inheritance  as  a  The  history,  however,  had  a  sale  in  Edinburgh, 
younger  son  being  small  in  1784  he  entered  a  but  in  London  only  45  copies  were  taken  in  a 
conntiuff  room  at  Bristd,  whence  after  a  few  year.  Br.  Herring,  primate  of  England,  and 
months  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  lived  for  Dr.  Stone,  primate  of  Ireland,  sent  word  to  the 
three  years  widi  great  economy  while  compos-  author  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  1766  he  pub- 
ing  his  ^'  Treatise  of  Human  Nature."  In  1738  lished  a  second  volume,  embracing  the  reigns  of 
he  printed  his  work  in  London.  It  was  noticed  Charles  IL  and  James  II.,  which  was  better  re* 
with  some  favor  by  a  literary  periodical  of  the  oeived.  Hume  had  now  formed  a  wide  acquaint- 
day,  but  Hume,  in  his  "  Own  Life,"  states  that  anoe  among  the  professional  and  literary  men 
it  "  fell  dead  born  from  the  press."  Betuming  .  of  Scotland,  his  amiable  manners  and  pure  mor- 
to  live  at  KineweUs,  he  pnnted  anonymously  als  having  conquered  the  prejudices  excited  by 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1742,  the  first  volume  of  his  his  sceptical  opinions.  The  general  assembly 
"Essays,"  which  was  well  received.  He  next  of  1755,  however,  condemned  his  writings,  and 
sought  a  professorship  in  the  Edinburgh  univer-  even  threatened  him  with  exconmiunication ; 
sity,  but  his  sceptical  principles  prevented  his  but  the  moderate  party,  led  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
success.  In  1745  he  went  to  live  as  companion  turned  aside  the  blow.  In  1757  appeared  his 
to  the  marquis  of  Annandale,  on  a  yearly  sal-  "Natural  iffistory  of  Beligion."  which  Dr.  Hurd 
ary  of  £800 ;  but  the  marquis  was  insane,  and  attacked  in  a  violent  pamphlet.  Hume  mean- 
Hume  soon  found  his  position  in  the  family  ex-  while  became  the  patron  of  the  rising  literature 
ceedingly  painful.  He  remained  here  a  year,  of  Scotland.  He  aided  the  blind  poet  Blacklock, 
In  1746  Gren.  St.  Clair  invited  him  to  become  and  encouraged  Wilkie,  author  of  the  "Eplgo- 
his  private  secretary,  in  an  expedition  designed  niad."  He  had  no  literary  jealousy,  and  labored 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  but  which  was  with  ardor  to  advance  the  fame  of  Bobertson, 
finally  directed  against  the  coast  of  France.  Adam  Smith,  and  almost  every  Scottish  author 
Hume  was  also  made  Judge  advocate  in  the  of  his  time.  Toward  the  end  of  1758  he  went 
army,  and  was  highly  popular  with  his  military  to  London  to  publish  the  "  History  of  the  House 
associates.  When  St  Clair  went  as  minister  to  of  Tudor."  It  appeared  in  1759,  and  was  se- 
Turin,  he  took  Hume  with  him  as  his  secretary,  verely  criticized,  while  Bobertson^s  ^'^  Histo- 
On  his  way  to  Italy  he  passed  through  Germa-  ry  of  Scotland  "  was  everywhere  praised.  In 
ny,  sailed  down  the  Danube,  and  at  Vienna  was  1761  Hume  published  two  volumes  contdn- 
presented  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  Lord  ing  the  earlier  portion  of  the  English  annak. 
Charlemont,  who  met  the  philosopher  in  the  He  proposed  to  write  two  more  volumes  to  em- 
court  circles  of  Turin,  describes  him  as  tall,  un-  brace  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  but 
gainly,  and  fat,  with  an  unmeaning  face,  heavy  this  design  was  not  fulfilled.  By  the  sale  of  his 
features,  and  spiritless  eyes;  he  wore  awk-  copyriffhts,  for  which  he  received  large  prices, 
wardly  a  militaiy  dress,  and  spoke  with  a  broad  he  had  now  gathered  a  moderate  fortune,  and 
Scotch  accent ;  but  his  good  humor,  simplici-  lived  in  James  court,  Edinburgh,  in  philosophic 
^,  and  real  benevolence  won  general  regard,  ease.  But  in  1768  the  marquis  of  Hertford  in- 
While  at  Turin,  his  ^*  Inquiry  concerning  the  vited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  where 
Human  Understanding,"  a  new  casting  of  the  the  marquis  v||»  appointed  minister ;  he  prom- 
unfortunate  *^  Treatise,"  was  prmted  at  London  ised  Hume  that  he  should,  be  made  secretary 
with  indifferent  success.  On  his  return  firom  to  the  embassy.  Hume  at  first  declined  the 
Italy  in  1749,  he  lived  with  his  brother  and  invitation,  fearing  to  lose  happiness  in  ambi- 
sister  at  NineweUs,  his  mother  being  now  dead,  tion,  but  finally  attended  the  marquis,  and  was 
and  there  wrote  his  "Political  Discourses"  and  received  at  Paris  with  signal  distinction.  The 
the  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  whole  royal  family,  the  French  philosophers, 
Morals."  These  were  printed  in  1752,  and  the  the  nobility,  and  particularly  the  ladies  of  high 
"Discourses"  were  generally  admired.  His  rank  and  fashion,  overwhelmed  him  with  their 
brother  having  married,  Hume  and  his  sister  attentions,  and  Hume  wrote  to  his  friends  in 
commenced  housekeeping  on  a  frugal  scale  at  Scotland  that  Louis  XIV.  had  never  suffered 
Edinburgh,  and  he  now  boasted  to  his  friends,  so  much  flattery  in  three  weeks  as  he  had  done, 
with  philosophic  good  humor,  that  he  was  In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  however,  he 
worth  £1,000,  and  wanted  nothing.  In  1752,  still  retained  his  moderation,  siinplicity^  and 
after  strong  opposition,  he  was  chosen  librarian  composure.  When  Lord  Hertford  left  ^^^'^^ 
of  the  advocates'  library  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  became  charg6  d'affiftires,  and  conducted 
now  began  his  "History  of  England."  He  several  diplomatic  measures  with  prudence  and 
wrote  rapidly,  and  without  hiborioos  research.  akilL    In  the  beginning  of  1766  he  returned  to 
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England,  bringing  with  him  Bcnuseoa,  who  ty,  and  the  mind  Ifl  reduced  to  general  aoepti- 
songht  there  a  refuge  from  persecntion.  Hnme  cism.  To  these  theories  the  Scottish  philoso- 
provided  Roupeean  with  retired  lodgings  in  phers,  led  bj  Beid,  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
Derbyshire,  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension  common  sense,  accepting  as  true  whatever  is 
from  the  king.  Bnt  this  singular  person  soon  generally  believed.  Kant  and  his  German  fol- 
afterward  wrote  a  letter  to  Hume,  accnsing  lowers,  excited  by  Hume's  doubts,  invented  on 
him  of  desiring  to  destroy  Lis  fame.  Their  the  other  hand  the  theory  that  the  mind  creates, 
quarrel  made  a  great  sensation,  and  Hume  in  by  its  own  action,  a  certain  number  of  cogni- 
self-defence  published  the  letters  that  had  pass-  tions,  which  they  have  attempted  to  define.  Sir 
ed  between  them.  In  1766  Hume  went  to  William  Hamilton  again,  destroying  the  Uieory 
Edinburgh,  but  was  invited  by  Gen.  Oonway  ofrepresentation,  asserts  that  of  immediate  per- 
the  next  year  to  become  under  secretary  of  ception.  Each  of  these  schools  of  metaphysics 
state.  He  remained  in  London  until  Oonway  therefore  had  its  ori^  in  the  scepticism  of 
was  superseded,  and  in  1769  returned  to  Edin-  Hume.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
burgh.  He  was  now  rich,  being  worth  £1,000  a  effect  of  his  writings,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
year,  and  employed  himself  in  building  a  house,  Hume^s  intellect  presents  a  rare  example  of  the 
and  in  the  pleasures  of  society.  By  March  28,  union  of  high  philosophical  power  with  mat 
1775,  his  health  began  to  decline.  The  next  refinement,  and  a  clear  and  almost  fauItleaB 
spring  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Gib*  mode  of  expression. — ^Hume's  history  was  con- 
bon,  who  had  sent  him  the  first  volume  of  the  tinned  by  Smollett  from  the  revolution  to  the 
'^  Decline  and  Fall."  In  April,  1776,  he  fin-  death  of  George  II.,  and  an  addition  has  since 
ished  his  ^^  Own  Life,"  a  concise  narrative  of  been  made,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1885, 
his  literary  career.  After  a  journey  to  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes.  One  of  the  latest 
in  company  with  John  Home,  he  returned  to  editions  is  in  18  vols.  12mo.  (London,  1856). 
Edinburgh  to  die.  Five  days  before  his  death  The  best  editions  of  his  philosophical  works 
he  wrote  to  the  countess  de  Boufflers  :  ^'I  see  are  those  of  Edinburgh,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1886,  and 
death  gradually  approach  without  any  anxiety  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  4  vols.  8vo.,  1854.  The  latter 
or  regret.  I  salute  you  with  great  i^ection  and  is  the  more  complete.  See  the  ^^  Life  and  Cor- 
regard  for  the  last  time."  He  died  cheerfully  respondence  of  David  Hume,"  edited  by  John 
and  easily,  without  apparent  pain,  and  was  bur-  Hill  Burton  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  184*0. 
led  in  Galton  hill  grave  yard,  Edinburgh,  where  HUME,  James  Dsaook,  an  English  civil- 
a  monument  to  him  was  erected.  Hume^s  ian,  born  in  Newington,  Surrey,  April  2S, 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  beneficent.  1774,  died  in  Reigate,  Jan.  12,  1842.  He  was 
He  was  charitable  when  he  had  little  to  spare,  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  at  the  age 
his  temper  was  mild  and  even,  and  his  friends  of  16  received  a  clerkship  in  the  custom  house, 
spoke  of  him  as  wise  and  good  above  oUier  He  married  in  1798,  and  a  few  years  later 
men.  His  enemies  have  accused  him  of  insin-  removed  to  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  where  he 
cerity,  and  of  inculcating  principles  dangerous  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  at  the  same 
to  human  happiness.  As  a  historian  he  is  gen-  time  fulfilling  his  official  auties  in  London.  He 
erally  allowed  to  hold  tlie  first  rank  among  Eng-  relinquished  his  farming  occupations  in  1822. 
lish  writers.  His  narrative  is  interesting,  his  A  report  written  by  him  for  tibe  use  of  the 
style  almost  faultless,  and  with  happy  ease  he  commissioners  of  the  custom  house  introduced 
blends  profound  thought,  distinct  portraiture,  him  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  Witli 
and  skilful  appeals  to  the  feelings.  He  wants,  the  sanction  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  he 
however,  accuracy  and  impartiality.  His  ^^Es-  began  in  1828  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
says"  are  clear,  thoughtful,  and  novel,  but  show  laws  of  the  customs,  which  had  accumulated 
little  imagination  or  inventive  power.  He  founds  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  the  number  of 
his  ethical  system  upon  utility,  and  would  de-  1,500  often  confused  and  contradictory  statutes^ 
termine  the  moral  value  of  acUons  by  their  After  nearly  8  years  of  labor  by  night  and  day, 
consequences.  His  metaphysical  speculations  he  produced  his  compilation  and  revision,  which 
cannot  be  said  to  form  a  complete  or  a  well  received  the  royal  assent  in  1825,  and  was  pro- 
ordered  system.  He  asserts  that  the  mind  is  nonnced  by  Mr.  Huskisson  "  the  perfection  of 
conscious  only  of  impressions  and  ideas,  and  codification."  In  11  intelligible  statutes  he 
that  the  impression  always  precedes  the  idea;  contrived  to  preserve  all  that  was  requisite, 
there  are  therefore  no  cognitions  but  those  The  government  immediately  voted  him  £6,000 
derived  from  external  sources.  He  adopts  the  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  He  soon 
representative  theory,  and  infers  that'  there  is  became  connected  with  the  board  of  trade, 
no  clearer  proof  of  the  existence  of  mind  than  where  he  was  so  much  in  request  at  the  consul- 
there  is  of  matter.  Belief  is  only  a  vivid  idea,  tations  that  in  1828  the  office  of  joint  secretary 
He  traces  the  course  of  thought  to  the  law  of  was  created  for  him.  At  the  same  time  he  re- 
association,  which  he  founds  upon  three  princi-  signed  the  office  of  controller  of  the  customs, 
pies,  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cause  and  ef-  which  he  had  held  for  88  years.  ^^  The  history 
lect.  But  the  doctrine  of  cause  and  effect  is  only  of  the  board  of  trade,"  says  Sir  James  Graham, 
a  habit  of  the  mind,  resulting  from  experience.  ^^  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  dose 
There  is  no  proof  that  similar  causes  will  always  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume^s  services  at  that  board, 
produce  similar  effects.    Thua  aQ  is  uncertain^  may  be  considered  aa  the  history  of  Mr,  Deacon 
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Hume  himself;  for  he  was  the  UfS»  and  aonl  of  larly  the  mannftetarinff  towns,  in  the  United 
that  department,  and  everjr  good  measure  Kingdom,  and  in  181(Pll  making  an  extended 
which  was  adopted  in  rapid  saooession  at  that  tour  tliroaghout  southern  Europe  and  Egypt, 
period  either  received  his  earnest  support,  or  Too  energetic  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  man  of 
may  be  traced  to  his  wise  suggestion/'  It  was  leisure,  he  immediately  set  about  the  acquisition 
through  him  that  the  forgeries  of  Fauntleroy  of  seats  in  parliament  and  in  the  East  India 
were  discovered  in  1824.  In  1840,  in  conse*  board,  with  a  view  of  devoting  the  remainder 
quenoe  of  the  strain  of  his  long  and  severe  labors  of  his  life  to  public  business;  In  Jan.  1812,  he 
upon  his  health,  he  retired  from  the  board  of  was  for  a  valuable  consideration  returned  to  the 
trade,  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  gov-  house  of  commons  as  one  of  the  members  for 
erment  of  £1,600,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Weymouth  and  Meloombe  Regis,  commencing 
Reigate.  He  was,  however,  often  consulted  by  his  political  career  as  a  tory.  Before  the  par- 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  his  evidence  before  the  liament  was  dissolved,  however,  in  the  suoceed- 
import  duties  committee  in  1840  had  great  ing  July,  he  gave  evidence  of  his  independent 
weight  with  the  leading  men  of  all  parties.  Be-  character  by  opposing  a  mmisterial  measure 
side  his  numerous  and  important  official  papers,  for  the  relief  of  the  Nottingham  frame-work 
he  wrote  occasionally  for  periodicals  on  politico-  knitters,  on  the  ground  that  the  masters  would 
economical  subjects.  A  memoir  of  his  life  has  be  thereby  so  much  injured  that  the  workmen 
been  written  by  Charles  Badham  (London,  1869).  would  be  reduced  to  a  worse  state  than  before. 
HUME,  JosBPH,  a  British  statesman  and  re-  The  reputation  for  independence  and  determi- 
former,  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  Jan.  nation  which  lir.  Hume  acquired  during  tibe 
1777,  died  in  Burnley  hall,  Korfolk,  Feb.  20,  first  6  months  of  his  legislative  career  alarmed 
1855.  At  about  the  age  of  9  he  lost  his  father,  the  conservative  patrons  (^  Weymouth  and 
the  master  of  a  small  fishing  or  trading  vessel,  Melcombe  Regis,  and  at  the  succeeding  election 
but  was  enabled  by  the  thrift  and  indus^  of  his  they  refused  him  a  seat,  notwithstanding  he  had 
mother,  who  established  a  retail  crockery  shop  bargained  for  a  second  return.  This  proceeding 
in  Montrose  for  the  support  of  her  children,  to  probably  opened  the  eyes  of  the  new  member 
receive  a  tolerable  education  in  the  schools  of  to  the  evils  of  the  borough  system,  for,  although 
his  native  town.  About  1790  he  was  placed  offered  seats  from  other  boroughs,  he  refused  to 
with  a  surgeon  i^thecary  of  Montrose,  and  8  enter  parliament  again  except  as  a  perfectly  free 
years  later  he  became  a  student  of  medicine  at  member,  a  contingency  which  did  not  occur  for 
the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  several  years.  During  this  interval  he  buued 
Until  1796,  when  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  himself  with  a  variety  of  projects  for  the  moral, 
the  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  Being  intellectual,  and  physical  improvement  of  the  la- 
appointed  as  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  boring  classes,  for  whose  benefit  he  also  advo<^t- 
he  made  two  voya^  to  India  in  the  com-  ed  the  establishment  of  savings  banks.  His  chief 
pany's  vessels,  and  m  1799  joined  the  medical  efforts,  however,  weredirect^  against  the  abuses 
establishment  in  Bengal.  In  his  second  voyage  perpetrated  by  the  East  India  direction,  for  a 
out  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  energy  and  seat  in  which  he  was  an  indefatigable  tnough 
capacity  by  acting  temporarily  as  purser  upon  invariably  an  unsuocessfbl  candidate.  In  Jan. 
the  death  of  that  functionary ;  and  upon  his  ar-  1819,  he  retotered  parliament  as  a  radical 
rival  in  India  his  temperate  habits,  his  regular-  member  for  the  Aberdeen  district  of  burgha 
ity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  excel-  comprehending  his  native  town,  Montrose ;  and 
lent  judgment,  combined  to  recommend  him  for  during  the  first  session  on  several  occasions  he . 
advancement.  Finding  that  few  of  the  com-  recorded  his  views  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
pany ^3  servants  had  ta%n  the  trouble  to  acquire  usury  laws,  of  the  com  laws,  and  of  other  restric- 
the  native  languages,  be  at  once  applied  himself  tions  upon  commerce  and  manufactures.  He 
to  the  study  of  them,  and  was  soon  able  to  speak  continued  to  represent  the  Scotch  burghs  until 
them  with  fluency — a  circumstance  which  un-  1830,  when  he  was  returned  unopposed  as  one 
doubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  hb  fortune.  At  of  the  members  for  Middlesex.  In  1887  he  was 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1803  he  was  defeated  by  a  small  migority,^ut  was  irame- 
attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  under  Gen.  diately  returned  through  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Powell,  and  upon  a  sudden  emergency  officiated  O'Oonnell  for  Kilkenny,  which  he  represented 
as  Persian  interpreter  with  so  much  efficiency,  until  1841,  when  in  the  great  conservative  re- 
tfaat  he  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  action  of  that  year  he  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
that  office  permanently.  At  the  same  time  he  was  didate  for  the  town  of  Leeds.  In  the  succeed- 
at  the  head  of  the  medical  staff^  and  for  long  pe-  ing  year  he  offered  himself  once  more  to  the 
riods  acted  as  paymaster,  postmaster,  prize  agent,  electors  of  Montrose,  in  whose  service  he  died, 
and  commissary-general.  These  multifarious  In  variety  and  importance  his  legislative  labors 
employments  brought  him  not  merely  repnta-  were  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  they  were  equal- 
tion  but  handsoDi^  and  fairly  earned  emoluments ;  led,  by  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  in  1808  he  was  able  to  retire  from  profes-  His  speeches  alone  would  fill  many  volumes  of 
sional  life,  and  return  to  England  with  a  fortune  ^^  Uansard^s  Debates,**  and  his  motions,  returns, 
of  between  £80,000  and  ££),000.  For  several  reports,  and  other  acts  in  the  house  of  commons, 
years  he  devoted  himself  to  travel  and  study,  independent  of  his  vigorous  agitation  of  public 
visiting  every  place  of  importance,  and  particu-  measures  out^e  of  its  doors,  were  almost  in- 
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nninerable.  PosseesiDg  an  pnosnal  degree  of  of  age  be  exhibited  sneh  remarkaUe  preoodfy 
patience,  courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,. be  that  Mozart,  contrary  to  his  coatom,  offered  to 
proposed  and  advocated  sweeping  reforms  in  all  direct  bis  musical  education.  At  tbe  age  of  9 
departments  of  government,  civil,  military,  and  be  could  play  so  skilfiilly  on  tbe  piano  that  his 
ecclesiastical,  with  a  perseverance  which  repeat-  father  was  induced  to  exhibit  bis  tal^its  in  con- 
ed  defeats  and  tbe  coarsest  ridicule  could  never  certs.  He  excited  universal  admiration  through- 
overcome.  He  early  advocated  the  abolition  out  Germany  and  subsequently  in  England,  and 
of  military  flogging,  naval  impressment,  and  returned  home,  after  an  absence  of  6  years,  the 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and,  almost  unaided,  most  brilliant  pianist  of  tbe  German  aehool. 
effected  the  repeal  of  the  acts  prohibiting  tbe  He  gave  his  attention  for  several  years  to  the 
export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration  of  work-  study  of  harmony,  accompaniment^  and  ooun« 
men.  His  efforts  against  colonial  abusea,  dec-  terpoint^  and  soon  rendered  his  name  famous 
tionexpenses,  the  licensing  system,  and  duties  on  in  Germany  by  his  operas  and  masses,  and 
paper,  tea,  tobacco,  &c.,  were  not  the  less  stren-  particularly  by  his  instrumental  compositions, 
uous  because  futile ;  while  those  against  Orange  He  retained  bis  supremacy  as  a  pianist  until  the 
lodges  and  close  vestries  were  completely  sue-  dose  of  his  life. 

cessfnl.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that       HUMMING  BIRD,  the  common  name  of  a 

Catholic  emancipation,  the  repeial  of  tbe  test  large  family  (troehilidai)  of  dender-billed  birds, 

and  corporation  acts,  and  the  reform  act  of  1882  found  in  America  and  its  adjacent  islands.  There 

found  in  him  an  energetic  supporter.  As  a  keen  are  8  sub-families,  grypina  or  wedge-tailed  hum- 

unraveller  of  accounts  he  bad  no  superior,  and  ming  birds,  lampomina  or  curv^-biUed  hum- 

for  tbe  manner  in  which  in  1821  he  procured  ming  birds,  and  troehilina  or  straight-billed 

from  the  ministry  a  pledge  that  the  ordnance  esti-  humming  birds.    These  delicate  and  beautiful 

mates  should  be  submitted  to  the  house  in  detail,  creatures,  peculiar  to  America  as  tbe  sun  birds 

he  was  publicly  complimented  by  8ir  James  are  to  the  old  world,  have  always  attracted  at- 

Maokintosh  and  other  members  of  tlie  opposi-  tention  even  fh>m  the  aboriginal  inbabitsnta  of 

tion.    Commencing  his  career  as  a  reformer  al-  this  continent ;  tbe  ancient  Mexicans  worked 

most  single-handed,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  their  feathers  into  mantles,  pictures,  and  various 

a  real  minority  which  was  subsequently  devel-  ornamental  articles.  No  epithet  has  been  spared 

oped  into  an  undoubted  majority,  and  which  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  coloring  of 

gave  the  key  note  to  various  species  of  reform,  these  biras,  and  yet  all  fail  in  comparison  with 

In  the  face  of  neglect,  contempt,  and  almost  theredity;  **  the  lustres  of  the  topaz,  emeralds, 

open  insult,  he  worked  his  way  up  to  a  first-  and  rubies,^'  "the  hue  of  roees  steeped  in  liquid 

rate  position  as  a  legislator,  and  lived  to  see  fire,*^  "  tbe  locks  of  the  star  of  day,^'  the  "beams 

nearly  every  important  measure  which  he  had  of  the  sun,"  and  similar  expressions,  fall  far 

advocated,  and  which  at  the  outset  had  been  short  of  the  changing  tints  of  their  "gorgeous 

met  by  insolent  opposition,  ultimately  adopted,  plumery."     The  most  brilliant  species  live  in 

Although  severd  times  invited  to  take  office,  be  the  tropicd  forests,  amid  the  rich  drapery  of 

invariably  declined,  preferring  his  independent  the  orcnids,  whose  magnificent  blossoms  rivd 

position ;  and  notwithstanding  that  in  the  dis-  tbe  beauty  of  the  birds  themselves.    As  we 

charge  of  his  public  duties  he  frequently  ex-  leave  the  tropics  their  numbers  decrease,  and 

pended  large  sums  from  his  private  purse,  "^  he  but  a  few  species  are  found  within  the  limits  of 

passed  the  whole  of  a  long  life,"  to  adopt  the  the  United  States,  some  however  reaching  as 

words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  in  serving  high  as  lat.  67^  N.    In  whatever  latitude,  tiieir 

the  people  without  fee  or  reward."  His  private  manners  are  the  same ;  very  quick  and  active, 

character  was  without  a  stain,  and  his  gentle-  almost  constantly  on  ^e  wing,  as  they  dart 

ness  and  consideration  for  others  extorted  the  in  the  bright  sun  they  display  their  brilliant 

admiration  even  of  his  opponents,  among  others  colors, 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  dso  pubUcly  Ewh  rapid  ttOTemont  siTes  a  difhKnt  a^e ; 

eulogized  bis  mtegrity,  and  the  vduable  Cbarac-  Li^o  scales  of  bnndAh'd  sold  they  daaxUng  ahow, 

ter  of  hU  long  sy  vices.  His  capacity  for  kbor  ^**^  "^  ^  •^•»  "^'^  "^«  *  ^^*"»^  fs^''' 
was  almost  proverbial,  and  probably  no  man  of  When  hovering  over  a  flower  in  which  they  are 
his  time  attended  parliamentary  sessions  so  reg-  feeding,  their  wings  are  moved  so  rapidly  that 
ularly  or  sat  upon  such  a  variety  of  committees,  they  become  invisible,  causing  a  bumming 
As  a  speaker  he  never  rose  to  eloquence,  and  sound,  whence  their  common  name,  their  bodies 
even  in  the  most  heated  debates  so  completely  seeming  suspended  motionless  in  tbe  air.  They 
preserved  his  equanimity  that  it  was  said  of  rarely  diffht  on  the  ground,but  perch  readily 
him  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  noticing  his  decease,  on  branches;  bold  and  familiar,  they  f^quent 
that  "  any  feeling  excited  by  his  party  conflicts  cardans  in  thickly  settled  locdities,  even  enter- 
never  went  even  to  the  door  of  the  house."  A  ing  rooms  and  flitting  without  fear  near  passen 
statue  of  him  was  in  1859  erected  in  his  native  by ;  they  are  very  pugnaciousfland  will  attack 
place,  to  commemorate  his  efforts  in  behdf  of  any  intruder  coming  near  their  neste.  The  nest 
the  people.  is  delicate  but  compact,  and  lined  with  the 
HUMMEL,  JoHANN  Nepohitx,  a  German  softest  vegetable  downs ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
composer,  bom  in  Presburg,  Nov.  14,  1778,  diameter,  and  the  same  in  depth,  and  placed  on 
died  in  Weimar,  Oct  17,  1887.    At  7  years  trees,  shrubs,  and  reeds.    The  eggs^  one  or 
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two  in  ntimber,  are  small  in  proportion,  avenig-  the  throat,  and  the  deeplj  forked  tail  hrowniah 
iBff  aboat  4  by  4  of  an  inch,  generally  of  a  white  yiolet :  the  female  has  not  the  red  throat,  and 
color,  and  hatched  in  10  or  12  days.  It  is  very  the  tail  is  ronnded,  emarj^nate,  and  banded  yfiih 
difficult  to  keep  these  birds  in  cages ;  bat  they  black.  The  corresponding  species  on  the  Padfio 
have  been  kept  in  rooms  and  conservatories,  coast  is  the  black-diinned  7;  ^^any^kM  (Bonro. 
even  in  New  England,  for  months,  feeding  on  and  Mnlsant).  The  last  two  belong  to  the  snb- 
sQgar  or  honey  and  water  and  the  insects  at-  family  of  troehilinm  or  tnelliaugincB,  having 
tracted  by  these,  and  have  become  so  tame  as  straight  bills ;  their  genns  is  given  by  Gray  as 
to  take  their  sweetened  fluids  from  the  end  of  fnelluuga  (Briss.),  of  which  there  are  more  than 
the  finger.  They  are  incidentally  honey-eatenL  100  species.  The  largest  of  the  humming  birds 
but  essentially  insectivorous ;  their  barbed  and  belongs  to  this  sub-flBmilv,  and  is  the  hyloehark 
viscid  tongue  is  admirably  adapted  for  drawing  figas  (Vieill.) ;  it  is  nearly  8  inches  long,  brown- 
insects  from  the  depths  of  tubular  flowers,  over  ish  green  above  and  light  reddish  below;  the 
which  they  delight  to  hover.  The  family^  of  Wings  are  longer  than  the  deeply  forked  tail, 
iiroehiUda  may  be  recognized  by  their  diminu-  and  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  a  brilliant 
tive  size,  gorgeous  plumage,  long,  slender,  and  swallow,  with  a  long  straight  biU.  Species 
acute  bill,  but  little  deft  at  the  base,  and  pecu-  of  the  genera  Mhuph^rut  (Swains.)  and  at^U 
liar  tongue;  the  species  are  very  numerous,  (Belch.),  2  of  each,  are  described  by  Prof.Baird 
probably  as  many  as  400,  some  of  which  have  a  in  vol.  is.  of  the  Pacific  railroad  reports.  Those 
very  limited  range.  The  bill  when  dosed  forms  wishing  to  study  in  detail  the  complicated  ar- 
a  tube,  through  which  the  long,  divided,  and  ransement  of  this  beautifbl  £unily  are  referred 
thread-like  tongue  may  be  protruded  into  deep  to  the  illustrated  works  of  Lesson  (Bistoire  na» 
fiowers ;  there  are  no  bristly  feathers  around  its  tureUe  dea  oiseatUHnoueJies,  and  Le»  troehiUdSm 
base,  as  in  birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  <nt  le$  eoUbris),  Temminok  {Planches  eoloriSe$\ 
wing ;  the  tongue  has  its  comua  elongated  back-  Audebert  and  Yieillot,  and  especially  to  (Mould's 
waid,  passing  around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  monograph  on  the  TroehiHda  ;  idso  to  vols.  ziv. 
skull,  as  in  woodpeckers ;  the  wings  are  long  and  xv.  of  the  "  Naturalists'  Library." 
and  falciform,  with  very  strong  shafts,  the  1st  HUMPHBEY,  Hbhan,  D.D.,  an  American 
quill  of  the  10  the  longest;  the  secondaries  divine,  bom  in  Simsbury,  Oonn.,  March  26, 
usually  6 ;  the  tail  is  of  various  forms,  but  al-  1779.  From  the  age  of  16  he  was  engaged  for 
ways  strong,  and  important  in  directing  the  several  successive  winters  as  a  teacher  in  the 
flight;  the  tarsi  short  and  weak;  the  toes  long  common  schools  of  his  nanve  state.  He  was 
and  slender,  and  capable  of  sustaining  them  in  graduated  at  Tale  college  in  1806,  and  imme- 
a  hanging  position,  as  is  known  from  their  be-  diately  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  first 
ing  not  unfrequently  found  hanging  dead  from  under  President  I) wight,  and  afterward  under 
branches  in  the  autunm  after  a  sudden  cold  change  the  Bev.  Asahel  Hooker  of  Goshen,  Oonn.  He 
in  the  weather.  The  sub-family  grypina  have  was  ordained  in  1807  over  the  Congregational 
the  bill  slightly  curved,  and  the  tail  long,  broad,  church  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
and  wedge-shaped ;  of  these  the  genxiBphcBtomii  10  years.  Besigning  this  charge  in  1817,  he  was 
(Swains.)  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  South  installed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  Pittsfield, 
America,  and  is  numerous  in  species;  oreotrO'  Mass.  Six  yean  afterwutl  he  was  elected  to 
ehihu  (Gould)  inhabits  the  mountains  of  the  the  presidency  of  Amherst  college,  and  was 
western  side  of  South  America  immediatdy  be-  inaugurated  to  that  office  in  Oct.  1828.  When 
Death  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  feeding  upon  called  to  that  institution,  it  was  contending 
the  small  hemipterous  insects  which  resort  to  against  adverse  infiuences  for  a  charter  of  incor- 
the  flowers ;  grypw  (Spiz)  is  found  in  the  neiffh-  poration,  and  its  success  in  the  succeeding  year 
borhood  of  Bio  Janeiro.  The  ourved-biUed  was  greatly  due  to  his  influence  and  energy, 
humming  birds,  more  than  100  spedes,  are  not  He  presided  over  Amherst  college  22  years,  and 
represented  in  the  United  States,  umess  the  resigned  his  office  in  1846,  leaving  the  instito- 
mango  humming  bird  (lan^^omu  tnango^  tion  flrmly  established,  and  retired  to  his  former 
S warns.)  be  admitted;  this  may  be  distln-  home  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  has  since  devoted 
guished  from  the  common  species  by  the  ab-  his  leisure  chiefly  to  literary  pursuits  and  to  the 
sence  of  metallic  scale-like  feathers  on  the  promotion  of  the  reU^ous  and  benevolent  en- 
throat,  and  by  the  serrations  of  the  end  of  the  terprises  of  the  age.  President  Humphrey  has 
bill ;  the  prevailing  colors  are  metallic  green  and  been  for  50  years  a  frequent  contributor  to  tiie 
golden  above,  and  vdvet^  bluish  black  below,  periodical  literature  of  his  times.  His  earlier 
with  a  tuft  of  downy  white  feathers  under  the  papers  appeared  chi^y  in  **  The  Panoplist"  and 
wings.  The  common  species  throughout  the  **  Ohristiiaii  Spectator.^'  in  1880  he  published  a 
eastern  states,  extending  to  the  hign  central  volume  of  prize  essays  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
plains  and  south  to  BrazO,  is  the  ruby-ithroated  was  republished  in  England.  His  other  princi- 
humming  bird  (Prochilu$  eolubru,  Linn.\  The  pal  works  are :  ^  Tour  in  France,  Great  Britain, 
lengtii  of  this  "glittering  fragment  of  the  rain-  fiad Belgium^  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1888) ; 
bow"  (as  Audubon  calls  it)  ' 
with  an  extent  of  wings 

upper  parts  are  uniform  mi  „       ,  ^        , ,      - 

mby  red  gorget  in  the  male^  a  white  collar  oa  of  T.  H.  Gallaudet"  (1857) ;  ''  Sketches  of  the 
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History  of  Bevivals"  (1859).    A  collecHoiL  ci  his  HUMUTA,  a  river  of  Hondnras,  riaiDg  al  the 

publio  addresses  and  reviews  has  also  been  pub-  S.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Comayagna,  and 

fijah|^,  and  a  volome  entitled  *'  Beyival  Oonver-  flowing  due  N.  for  a  distance  of  about  80  m.  to 

sati^.".    Dr.  Humphrey  was,  if  not  the  first,  a  point  near  the  town  of  Tojoa,  where  it  unites 

one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  tbe  modem  torn-  with  the  rivers  Blanco  and,  Santiago  or  Yenta, 

perance  reformation.    In  1810  he  preached  6  forming  the  great  river  Ulixa,  which  falls  into 

sermons  on  the  ravages  of  intemperance ;  and  the  bay  of  Honduras,  about  26  m.  to  the  east- 

in  1818,  in  connection  with  the  Bev.  Messrs.  ward  of  the  port  of  Omoa.    For  the  greater 

Swan  and  Bonney,  drew  up  a  report  to  the  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  only 

F^rfield  consociation,  which  had  a  wide  circu-  navigable  for  canoes.    It  is  principally  intorest- 

lation,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  ing  in  connection  with  the  proposed  in teroceanio 

tract  published  on  that  subject,  railway  through  Honduras,  which  is  laid  out 

HUMPHBETS,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bound-  through  its  valley.    Oomayagua,  the  capital  of 

ed  E.  by  Tennessee  river,  and  intorsected  near  Honduras,  stands  on  its  £.  bank, 

its  S.  border  by  Duck  river,-  a  tributary  of  the  HUNDRED,  the  name  given  in  some  parts 

former  stream ;  area,  875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860,  of  England  to  the  subdivision  of  a  shire,  whidi 

6,422,  of  whom  1,097  were  slaves.    The  sur&ce  may  have  received  the  appellation  from  having 

is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  comprised  100  families,  100  warriors,  or  100 

The  productions  in  1850  were  419,887  bushels  manors.    The  existing  divisions  of  this  name 

of  Indian  corn,  80,178  of  oats,  23,149  of  sweet  differ  greatly  in  area  and  population.   The  hun- 

potatoes,  11,045  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  89,656  of  dred  is  by  some  consideredto  have  been  a  Danish 

butter.    There  were  18  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  institution,  adopted  by  King  Alfred  about  897^ 

21  churches,  and  1,922  pupils  attending  public  each  county  being  divided  into  tithings,  of 

schools.    Oapital,  Waverley.  which  10  or  12  made  a  hundred,  presided  over 

HIJMPHBEYS,  David,  an  American  noet,  by  a  decanus,  head  borough,  or  hundred-man. 
bom  in  Derby,  Conn,,  in  1758,  died  in  xTew  The  hundreds  were  represented  in  the  ^^shire- 
Haven,  Feb.  21, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  mote,"  which,  under  the  presidency  of  its  earl 
college,,  where  he  was  connected  with  Dwight  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  rcjgmated  the  affairs  of  the 
and  Trumbull,  entered  the  army  at  the  beginning  countv.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  was 
of  tiie  revolutionary  war,  and  in  1780  became  a  vested  in  the  sheriff,  although  it  was  sometimes 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington,  a  special  grant  from  the  crown  to  individuals, 
He  rended  more  th^b  a  year  with  Washington  and  he  or  his  deputy  held  a  court  baron,  or 
after  hisretirementtoYirnnia,andagain  in  1788.  court  leet.  The  hundred  was  held  responsible 
In  1784  he  accompanied  Jefferson  to  Europe  as  for  felons  until  delivered  up. 
secretary  of  legation,  was  elected  to  the  legisla-  HUNGARY  (Hung.  Mctgyaromdg^  Magyar 
tureof  Oonnecticut in  1786,  and  was  soon  asso-  land;  Germ.  Ungarn),  a  country  of  Europe, 
dated  with  Hopkins,  Trumbull,  and  Barlow  in  formerly  an  independent  kingdom,  subsequentiy 
the  composition  of  Uie  ^*  Anarchiad,"  being  thus  united  with  Austria,  and  since  1849  a  crowoland 
one  of  **  the  four  bards  with  Scripture  names"  or  province  of  the  latter.  Before  1849  it  em- 
satirized  in  LondoD.  He  was  minister  to  Lis-  braced  in  a  constitutional  sense,  beside  Hungary 
bon  from  1791  to  1797,  and  afterward  min-  proper,  Ch'oatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Hungarian 
ister  to  Spain  till  1802,  and  on  his  return  im-  Littorale  (coast  land  on  the  Adriatic),  and  in  its 
ported  from  Spain  100  merino  sheep,  and  en-  widest  acceptation  also  Transylvania,  the  Afili- 
gaged  in  the  manu&cture  of  woollens.  He  held  tary  Frontier,  and  Dalmatia,  with  an  aggregate 
command  of  two  Oonnecticut  regiments  in  the  population  of  about  15,000,000.  All  these  de- 
war  of  1812,  after  which  he  lived  in  retirement,  pendencies  having  been  detached,  and  bedde 
His  principal  poems  are:  an  ^^ Address  to  the  them  from  Hungary  proper  the  counties  of 
Armies  of  the  united  Stetes''  (1772) ;  a  *^  Poem  Middle  Szolnok,  Zardnd,  and  Eraszna,  and  the 
on  the  Happiness  of  America;"  a  tragedv,  en-  district  of  Edvar,  to  be  reunited  witii  Transyl- 
titied  the  *^  widow  of  Malabar,"  translated  from  vania,  and  the  counties  of  Bdca,  Torontdl,  Temes, 
the  French  of  Le  Mierre ;  and  a  "Poem  on  and  Krase6,  to  form  the  new  crownland  of  the 
Agriculture."  His  "Miscellaneous  Works"  Servian  Waywodeship  and  Banat,  the  crownland 
(New  York,  1790  and  1804)  contain  beside  his  of  Hungary  in  its  most  limited  sense  under 
poems  a  biography  of  Gen.  Putnam  and  several  Francis  Joseph  is  bounded  N.  W.,  K,  and  K.  E. 
orations  and  other  prose  compositions.  by  tiie  Carpathians,  which  separate  it  from  Mo- 

HUMUS  (Latf  humiUy  the  ground),  a  name  of  ravia,  Austi*ian  Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Bukovina,  S. 

no  definite  signification,  that  has  been  applied  E.  and  E.  by  Transylvania,  8.  by  the  Waywode- 

to  various  compounds  resulting  from  the  decay  ship  and  Banat  (from  which  it  is  partiy  separate 

of  woody  fibre  or  of  different  vegetable  and  ed  by  ^^^  ^^^s),  by  Slavonia  and  GrcmtiaVfrom 

animal  substances,  presented  in  the  form  of  a  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Drave),  and  W.  by 

brown  pulverulent  substance,  as  that  which  Styria  and  Austria,  being  situated  between  lat 
forms  a  large  portion  of  vegetable   mould.045^  80'and49°40'N.,andlong.l6''and  25''E.; 

BouUay  regarded  it  as  identical  with  ulmic  acid,  pop.  about  9,000,000.  Hungary  in  its  chief  parts 

but  no  definite  compound  is  now  recognized  by  forms  a  large  basin  surrounded  almost  entirely 

this  name,  nor  by  that  of  humio  acid,  formerly  by  mountain  ranges,  of  which  the  principal  ive, 

separated  from  it  the  Carpathians,  which  encircle  the  nortn,  with 
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tlidr  Taiionfl  oflkhootii  the  ore  mountainB  be-  in  the  greatest  abundance;  oaki,  wbidh  yield 
tween  the  Waag  and  the  Eipel,  the  Mdtra,  E,  large  qaantitieatyf  gaUs,  the  beeeh,  fir,  pine,  aah, 
of  the  preoeding,  and  the  wiae-growing  He-  alder,  and  nnmerons  other  forest  trees, -often 
gjalja  between  the  Tbeiss  and  the  Hem^d;  coverlDg  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  moon- 
tibe  Leitha  range,  the  wooded  Bakony,  and  tainons  regions.  Among  the  animals  are  tlie 
the  Ydrtes,  mostly  continnations  of  the  Norio  bear,  wol^  lynx,  wild  oat,  boar,  chamois,  mar- 
ond  Oamio  Alps,  in  the  8.  W.  division,  and  mot,deer,  fox,  hare;  manV  fine  breeds  of  horses 
the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  the  8.  E.  frontier,  and  cattle  HncladingbafQuoes),  dogs,  sheep,  and 
The  chief  artery  of  the  country  is  the  Danube,  swine,  the  last  of  which  are  fisLttened  in  the  for- 
which  enters  it  between  Vienna  and  Presburg,  ests  on  acorns.  The  birds  oomprise  the  golden 
and  on  its  course  to  the  Black  sea  receives  the  and  stone  eag^e,  hawk,  kite,  bustard,  heron,  par- 
waters  of  all  the  other  rivers,  excepting  only  tridgQ,woodcodc.nightingide,  lark,  and  the  com- 
the  Poprdd,  which  rises  near  the  N.  boundary  mon  varieties  of  poultry  in  great  abundance, 
and  flows  to  the  Vistula.  The  principal  of  these  Fish,  bees,  and  leeches  abound.  Of  minerals,  there 
afiBluents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the  are  gold,  iron,  and  copper  in  large  quantities ; 
Leitha,  Baab,  8^viz,  and  the  Drave,  which  diver,  zinc,  lead,  coal,  cobalt  nitare,  antimony, 
separates  Hungary  proper  from  81avonia,  with  arsenic,  sulphur,  alum,  soda,  saltoetre,  potassium, 
the  ICur,  its  affluent;  on  the  left,  the  March,  marble,  ciystal,  chialk;  salt  in  immense  mines, 
Waag,  Neutra,  Gran,  Eipel,  and  the  Theiss,  especially  in  M&rmaros;  Jasper,  chalcedony,  hya- 
which  rises  in  die  N.  £.,  in  the  county  of  Mdr-  cinths,  amethysts,  agates,  and  oeantiftil  varieties 
maros,  with  its  affluents,  the  Bodrog,  Hemid,  of  opal  0n  S^iros).  There  are  more  than  800  min- 
Si^6,  and  Zagyva  otk  the  right,  and  the  Szamos,  eral  springs,  of  which  those  of  Bnda,  Trentschin, 
EOrOs,  and  mbto6  on  the  left.  Most  of  the  riv-  POst^ny,  Bartfeld,  Pardd,  anli  BzohrinoM  are 
ers  of  the  now  detached  provinces  also  flow  into  among  the  most  renowned.  The  chief  artides 
the  Danube,  among  others  the  Save  on  the  of  export  are  wheat,  rapeseed,  galls,  honey,  wax, 
Turkish  frontier  ana  the  Alt  from  Transylvania,  wine,  tobacco,  copper,  alum,  potasn,  wood,  cat- 
The  8.  W.  division,  which  has  the  fewest  rivers,  tie,  sheep,  swine,  hides,  wool,  dried  fruits,  and 
includes  the  two  neat  lakes  of  the  country,  the  brandies,  especially  tlivovitMa  or  plum  liquor. 
Balaton  and  the  Neusiedler.  Various  marshes,  For  imports  and  manufSactures  Hungary  relies 
moors,  soda  lakes,  and  swamps  extend  near  the  mainly  on  Austria,  the  chief  home  manufso- 
banks  of  the  great  rivers,  especially  of  the  tures,  beside  the  working  of  metals,  being  Unen 
Theiss.  There  are  also  numerous  mountain  lakes  and  woollens,  leather,  paper,  pottery  tsML  clay 
called ''eyes  of  the  sea,'' and  caverns,  of  which  pipes,  soap  and  candles,  ana  tobacco.  The 
that  of  Agtelek  in  the  counter  of  Gk>mdr  i9  the  means  of  communication  are  still  very  scanty, 
most  remarkable.  Extensive  islands  are  formed  good  roads  being  rare,  and  only  few  of  the  prin- 
by  the  branches  of  the  Danube,  among  others  cipal  rivers  sufficiently  improved  for  navigation.' 
the  Great  8chntt  and  Osepel  in  its  upper  coarse.  Steamers  ply  on  the  Danube  and  Theiss ;  a  oen- 
The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  owing  to  the  tral  railroad  with  various  branches  oonnects  the 
great  n<H*them  barrier  of  the  Carpathians,  capital  and  chief  commercial  city  Buda-Peeth 
Often,  when  snow  covers  the  northern  mountain  with  Presburg,  Debrectin,  Szegedin.  iec.  The 
r^ions,  tiie  heat  is  considerable  on  the  lowlands  principal  seats  of  learning  are  at  Peeth,  which  is 
of  the  south,  especially  near  the  Maros.  The  also  the  literary  centre,  Presbuiv,  Elaschau,  De- 
climate  of  the  great  central  plain  resembles  breezin,Patak,r&pa,Veszpr6m,Iuskolcs,Szege- 
that  of  N.  Italy ;  its  sandy  wastes,  however,  din.  Stuhl-Weissenburg,  and  Grosswardein.  'Hie 
greatiy  contribute  to  the  aridity  of  the  summer  higher  grades  of  education,  especially  classical, 
winds.  Blasts  of  wind  and  hail  storms  are  are  better  provided  for  than  elementary  instruo- 
not  unfrequent  in  the  Carpathians.  The  spring  tion. — ^The  varie^  of  nationalities  and  languages 
is  the  most  agreeable  season,  but  the  autumn  rivals  that  of  productions.  There  are  Magyars  or 
often  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Indian  Hungarians  proper,  the  predominant  race  (about 
summer  in  the  United  States. — ^The  fertility  4,500,000  in  the  limited  crownland),  chiefly 
of  tiie  soil,  with  the  exception  of  several  moun-  in  the  fertile  regions  of  the  centre  and  in  the 
tainous  and  sandy  regions,  is  almost  extra-  8.  W. ;  81ovak8?l,800,000)  in  the  mountain  re- 
ordinary.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  gions  of  the  N.  W.  and  N.,  Kntheinians  (450,000) 
are :  the  different  species  of  grain,  especially  in  those  of  the  N.  E.,  Rascians  (Servians),  Sla- 
wheat^  which  is  equally  abundant  and  excel-  vonians,  and  Illyrians  (together  100,000)  in  the 
lent ;  maize,  pulse,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  8.,  Croats  and  Wends  (100,000)  in  the  8.  W., 
hemp,  flax,  rapeseed;  exquisite  melons,  often  all  of  Slavic  race;  Wallachs  (650,000)  in  the 
of  immense  size,  apples,  pears,  apricota,  and  8.  E. ;  Germans  (1,000,000)  and  Jews  (850,000), 
plums;  cherries,  mulberries,  chestnuts,  filberts,  chiefly  in  the  towns  of  aU  regions;  gypsies 
and  walnuts ;  .tobacco,  which  is  now  monopo-  (60,000),  settied  in  towns  and  villages,  or  mi- 
lized  by  the  crown;  poppies  cultivated  for  oil;  gratory ;  beside  Szeklers  (properly  Sz^kely^  or 
wine  of  the  most  various  kinds,  including  the  Magyar  borderers,  Armenians,  French,  Bnl- 
d^cious  Tokay  of  the  Hegyaya ;  almonds,  figs,  garians,  &c^  in  the  detached  provinces.  These 
and  olives,  on  the  southern  border ;  anise,  Turk-  various  elements  are  distinguished  not  only  by 
iah  pepper,  sweet  wood,  safflower,  madder,  and  language,  but  also  by  peculiar  costumes,  man- 
other  dye  plantB ;  numerous  species  of  berries  ners,  and  oaoral  characteristics.    The  character 
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of  the  prinobal  races  is  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Emerio  Dzabed  in  a  recent  sketch  of  the  statis- 
tics and  history  of  his  conntrj:  *^  The  Magyars, 
both  nobles  and  peasants,  are  marked  by  ori- 
ental pride  and  nobleness,  by  love  of  liberty, 
hospitable  customs^  conviyiality,  and  warlike 
spirit  Clinging  with  filial  affection  to  his  su- 
periors, the  peasant — a  gentieman  in  language 
and  bearin^^ — ^is,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to  the 
sense  of  his  own  worth.  In  field  labor  and 
horsemanship,  the  Ma^ars  surpass  all  the 
rest.  The  Slavi  of  N.  W.  Hungary  are  mild,' 
frugal^  and  industrious.  The  Rascians  are  in 
chiu*acter  very  much  like  the  Greeks,  being, 
moreoTer,  merry,  warlike,  and  of  fierce  dispo- 
sition. Tlie  Croats  partake  more  of  tiie  char- 
acter of  the  Rascians  than  of  that  of  the  north- 
western Blavi;  and  as  to  the  (Germans,  they  pre- 
serve their  usual  traits  of  industry  and  peace- 
ableness.  The  most  neglected  race  is,  perhaps, 
the  Walladis.  Strongly  resembling  in  physiog- 
nomy the  Italians,  a  &ct  clearly  verifying  theur 
intermixture  with  the  Romans,  they,  like  the 
Slavi,  are  bony,  and  of  a  tall  stature,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  least  active  races."  Of 
the  inhabitants  about  4,700,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  750,000  United  Greeks,  660,000  non- 
nnited  Greeks,  1,760^000  Calvinists  (Reform- 
ed, popularly  Hungarian  church),  900,000  Lu- 
therans, and  860,000  Jews.— Politically,  Hun- 
gary proper  was  divided  down  to  lQ4t9  into 
4  .natural  divisions  or  cirdes,  called,  from  the 
standpoint  of  Pesdi,  the  Cis-Danubian  (N.  and 
E.  of  the  Danube\  Trans-Danubian  (S.  and  W. 
of  the  Danube),  Cis-Tibiscan  (N.  and  W.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  Trans-Tibiscan  (S.  and  £.  of  the 
Theiss),  and  subdivided  into  counties.  Since 
the  accession  of  Francis  Joseph,  however,  the 
crownland  is  divided  into  the  6  circles  of  Pres- 
burg,  Oedenbuxg,  Pesth,  Kaschau,  and  Grosa- 
waraein,  named  after  their  capitals,  the  sub- 
divisions being  maintained  with  few  alterations. 
The  followiuff  table  e^ibits  both  the  historical 
and  present  divisions : 

dft-DumiAH  CisouL 

OoobUm.  Principal  Towu. 

PrMbuTg  (PoMOfiy).    PretbTirg. 
Neatra  (JTyOro).         Meatn. 
Trentsebln       (Trei^  Trentaohin. 

TaT6c% 


Oa^TmBOAii  Gbou. 

PrtadpalT 


ClBCXJI 

OP 

KAaOBAV, 


Cnc!.! 

OP 

Oxon-WjLSp 

rod). 
CopPmn. 

Baxat. 


Heyes. 

Boned. 

O0m5r. 

Zips  (iSMSpM). 

P&rot. 

TonuL 

Abiu^, 

Zempl^ 

Ung. 

Bereg. 


Tbasb-Tibdcas  CnoLB. 


Erlan  (^«r). 

Mlskolcz. 

Bo0en«i  (Honiiy^ 

LentBGhan  (X^cmI 

EpeilM  {JSper;^). 

Toma. 

KMcbaa  {Katta). 

lJ)bel7. 

vhgwir. 

MankiM. 


UfOCMI. 

.lunnarot. 
rStttm4r. 

Szaboloa. 

Blbar. 

Biket. 

And. 

CmoM, 

CMOgrid.' 
( ToronUU. 
•(Temes. 


BMUinex*dto 
Tbajwtlta* 

VIA. 


).   J 


NagySiSUos. 

Bziget 

Bzatmir. 

NTlregjhAa. 

Debreczlii  (D^br^etm) 

Ornla. 

Old  And. 

l£Ak6. 

Bxegedin  (/Sm^mI). 

Beoskerek. 

Lugo*. 


Amcxdd  puti. 


Knesd 

Middle  Szolnok. 
Knazna. 
Zarind. 
.K6vir  (region) 

Eholosbd  Dnn&on 

(on  both  Bides  of  the  middle  and  lower  Thela). 

Great  and  Little  Cuxnania  (Ktina&g). 


Oesolb 

OP 


Knbin. 

Bosenbexg  CAentiMr- 
ion). 

Eremnlts  (£9rtndo§). 

Bxent  Mlkl^ 

Bchemnltz  {Sehneet), 

Ipolya^ 

Losones. 

Buda-Pesth. 

Gran. 

Zombor. 
TBAHS-DAinniLur  CimcLM. 
'WieMlbQig(if(MonyX  Altenbmg  {Magyar 

(Mr). 
(MiaAmtgiJSopronyy,  Oedenburg. 


Ban. 

LiptA. 

Sobl  {ZUyam). 

Hont 

Ndgrid. 

a  OP  Pwra.  ||jjj'^^g22w»). 
TorroinxA. 


OnujLa 

OP 
OKDBHBUSe 


0.0PP; 
0.0PP; 


EiMnbitrg(Fa«). 

Zela. 

Bomogj. 

Baranye. 

Tohuk 

Yeupr6nL 


Baab(<7yAr), 
Gomom  {Eot 


Gans  {KdMSff). 
KanlM. 
K^mmtAt. 

Fanf  klKben  {Piet). 
Bzeknird. 
PApa. 
Baab. 
omdr&fn\  Gomom* 


WebNnbnrg  ( J'«f^).  Btnhl-WetoenbiiTg 


Jaijgla  (JdsBa&gy 

Hayonk  towns  {Oo^v^vdrotoky. 

— ^Among  the  nations  who  occupied  parts  of 
Hungary  before  its  conquest  by  the  Hilars  or 
Hungarians,  we  find  the  Dacians,  Bastamn,  Illy- 
rians,  Pannonians,  8armatians,  Vandals,  Bulgari- 
ans, Jazyges,  Alans,  Avars,  Huns,  Maitsomanni, 
Gepidffi,  Longobards,  Goths,  and  Khazars.  The 
Romans  held  the  8.  W.  part  of  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Pannonia,  while  the  S.  £.  belonged 
to  their  province  of  Dacia.  Various  Slavic 
tribes,  together  with  Wallachs,  Bulgarians,  and 
Germans,  were  the  chief  occupants  at  the  time 
of  the  Magyar  invasion.  The  Magyars,  a  war- 
like people  of  Turanian  race,  had  made  various 
migrations,  and  long  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  afterward  in  the  re- 
gion between  the  Don  and  Dniester,  before  they 
approached  and  crossed  the  Carpathians  (about 
887)  under  the  lead  of  Almos,  one  of  tneir  7 
chiefs  (vezh),  and  elected  head  (friedelem)  or 
duke.  They  were  divided  into  7  tribes  and  108 
families,  had  a  compact,  consecrated  by  oaths, 
which  guarantied  justice  and  equally  among 
themselves,  and  a  religion  which  in  various  feat- 
ures resembled  the  Aryan  element  worship  of 
the  Medo-Persians,  but  also  included. the  notion 
of  a  supreme  Being  {Istm;  Gr.  cori,  Lat.  €tt^ 
Heb.  yetik,  Germ.  i9£,  Slavic  yeit,  is).  Arp&d, 
tie  son  of  Almos,  conquered  the  whole  of  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  organized  the  govern- 
ment and  also  made  various  expeditions  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  countries,  among  others 
against  Svatopluk  of  Moravia,  beins  invited  by 
the  emperor  Amulph.  lliese  ezpemtions  were 
farther  extended  under  his  son  Zolt^  (907-946) 
and  grandson  Taksony  (946-972),  spreading  ter- 
ror and  devastation  as  far  as  tiie  German  ocean, 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  Bhick  sea. 
But  various  bloody  defeats,  especially  near  Mer* 
seburg  (988)  by  the  emperor  Henry  I^  on  the 
Lech  (966)  by  Otho  I.,  and  in  Greece  (970),  final- 
ly broke  the  desire  of  the  Hongarians  for  boo^ 
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and  adventnroTis  expldts,  and  tnrned  the  atten-  claimed  the  rights  of  sozendnty  over  Hongary. 
tion  of  their  princes  to  the  oonsolidatioQ  of  their  He  died  in  exile.  Ladislas  was  eqnallj  hrave 
power  within  the  natural  limits  of  the  country,  and  pioas.  He  is  a  saint  in  the  Roman  calendar, 
Gejza  (9*2^997),  the  son  of  Taksony,  who  mar-  and  nis  victories  over  the  Oumanians,  who  in- 
ried  a  Ohristian  princess,  promoted  the  spread  vaded  Transylvania  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
of  Christianity,  which  was  begun  by  numerous  tricts,  and  the  conquest  of  Croatia  and  Salicz 
slaves  and  priests  from  the  west  and  south,  and  (eastern  Gralicia),  made  him  one  of  the  &vorite 
almost  completed  under  his  son  Stephen  I.  princes  of  his  nation.  His  nephew  Coloman 
(997-1088),  whose  religious  zeal  gained  him  a  (1096-1114),  surnamed  the  Scholar,  was  an 
crown  and  the  title  of  apostolic  king  from  Pope  enlightened  and  able  ruler.  He  introduced  va- 
Sylvester  H.  (1000),  and  afterward  the  appel-  rious  reforms,  refused  to  accept  the  lead  of  the 
lation  of  saint  Assisted  by  Roman  priests,  first  crusade,  closely  watched  the  hosts  which 
German  knights,  and  nnmerotls  monks,  he  pro-  passed  through  his  country,  and  routed  or  re- 
claimed the  freedom  of  Christian  slaves,  in-  pulsed  the  more  disorderly,  though  he  received 
troduced  Latin  schools,  established  bishopriccL  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  a  friend.  He  annexed 
built  churches,  chapels,  and  convents,  elevated  Dalmatia,  but  stained  the  close  of  his  reign  by 
the  bishops  to  the  foremost  rank  in  the  state,  cruelty  toward  his  brother  Almos,  who  con- 
compelled  ihe  people  to  pay  titlies  to  the  spired  agiunst  him.  His  son,  the  profligate  Ste* 
new  <dei]gy,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  adher-  phen  H.  (1114~'8lY  waged  war  against  almost 
ents  of  the  national  religion.  The  political  and  all  his  neighbors.  B^la  U.,  the  Blind  (1181-41), 
administrative  institutions  of  the  state  were  the  son  of  Almos,  and  like  his  father  the  victim 
also  organized,  receiving  already  at  that  early  of  Coloman,  took  bloody  revenge  on  his  fdtmer 
period  the  principal  features  of  the  recently  enemies  on  the  occasion  of  the  diet  at  Arad. 
abolished  Hungarian  constitutiiHU  The  origi-  Under  his  son  Gqjza  II.  (1141-'61)  numerous 
nal  equality  of  the  conquerors  was  limited  by  Saxon  colonies  Were  settled  in  the  Zips  and 
imitations  of  the  western  feudal  aristocracy,  and  Transylvania,  while  their  countrymen  who  join- 
their  various  relations  to  the  subdued  people  ed  the  second  crusade  desolated  the  regions 
caused  the  introduction  of  numerous  lower  di-  through  which  they  passed.  The  disputed  nghts 
visions.  The  higher  clergy,  the  higher  nobility,  to  Galicia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the  often  changing 
consisting  of  distinguished  national  families  relations  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  now 
and  of  foreign  lords,  and  the  common  nobility,  sources  of  frequent  wars  in  the  north  and  south, 
embracing  the  bulk  of  the  national  warriors,  Stephen  IH.  (1161~'78),  Gaza's  youthful  son, 
were  the  ruling  classes;  the  two  former,  to-  who  overcame  the  intrigues  of  Emanuel  Com-, 
getter  with  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the  pal-  nenus  and  the  opposition  of  two  rivals,  Ladislas 
atine  {nddor\  the  court  Judge  (afterward  land  II.  and  Stephen  lY.,  but  succumbed  to  poison, 
judge),  ^.,  formed  the  senate,  or  the  higher  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  B41a  IH.  (1178- 
divison  of  the  legislative  body.  The  chieft'  '96),  wha  having  been  educated  at  the  Greek 
of  the  royal  castle-environs  (vdr-megye),  out  of  coivt,  and  supported  by  it^  introduced  various 
which  llxe  counties  were  afterward  developed,  imitations  of  its  administrative  organization,  and 
were  the  principal  executive  (^oers  of  the  kinff .  was  successftil  in  Galicia^  as  well  as  in  Dalmatia 
Against  this  new  order  of  things,  which  indud-  against  the  republic  of  Y  enice.  His  connection 
ed  a  foreign  religion,  a  foreign  kngnage,  numer-  with  the  West  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
oufl  foreign  institutions,  and  the  frequent  inter-  with  Margaret  of  France  induced  numerous 
meddling  of  foreigners,  the  national  party  more  noble  youms  to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  schools 
than  once  violently  rose  both  under  Stephen  and  of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  His  son  Emeric 
his  suocessors,  Peter  (1038-'46),  against  whom  (1196-1206)  was  tormented  by  the  revolts  of  his 
Aba  Samuel  was  elected  king,  and  who  twice  brother  Andrew,  and  in  vain  nad  his  son  Ladis* 
lost  his  throne.  Andrew  I.  (1046-'61),  who  las  IH.  crowned  before  his  death.  Andrew  H. 
perished  after  neing  defeated  by  his  brother  (1205-^85)  was  successively  under  the  influence 
B^la,  and  B^la  I.  (1061-68),  under  whom  the  of  his  unscrupulous  wife,  who  finallv  was  assaa- 
resistance  of  the  defenders  of  the  ancient  reli-  rinated :  of  tne  pone,  who  compelled  him  to 
gion  was  finally  broken.  The  frequent  bloody  undertake  a  crusaae;  of  his  financiers,  Chris- 
civil  strifes  were  not  only  kept  up  by  the  unde-  tian,  Saracen,  and  Jewish,  who  monopolized 
fined  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  the  revenues  of  the  impoverished  kingdom ;  of 
Arp^d,  but  also  fomented  by  the  intervention  the  nobility,  who  in  1222  ^rtx)rted  from  him  the 
of  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  The  em-  ^*  golden  bull,"  a  Hungarian  ^*  Magna  Charta^' 
peror  Henry  IH.  in  the  reign  of  Andrew  re-  of  freedom  and  privileges,  including  the  right 
peatedly  invaded  the  country,  llie  son  of  the  of  armed  re^stance  to  granny;  and  finally  of  a 
latter,  Solomon,  who  succeeded  his  unde  (1068  combined  violent  opposition,  to  which  belonged 
-'74),  lost  his  throne  chiefly  in  consequence  of  his  son  and  successor  B61a  (TV.)*  ^^  ^o^S 
his  ill  treatment  of  his  gallant  cousins  and  sue-  reign  of  the  latter  (1286-^70)  conmienoed  with 
cessors  Gejza  (1074-77^  and  Ladislas  (1077-  salutary  reforms,  but  was  afterward  disturbed 
'95),  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  some  by  the  immigration  of  the  Cumanians  and  the 
splendid  victories  over  invaders;  and  he  vainly  invasion  of  the  Tartars,  who  annihilated  the 
applied  for  aid  both  to  the  emperor  Henry  Iv .  Hungarian  army  on  the  SiJ6  (1241),  and  marked 
and  his  antagonist  Pope  Gregory  YIL,  who  each  their  way  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic 
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by  sword  o&d  fire,  Hunine  and  pestilence.  B^la  which  for  a  short  tune  deprived  him  of  his  lib- 
did  his  best  to  restore  order  and  repeople  the  erty,  and  a  rising  of  the  peasants  in  Transyl- 
coantiy  by  new  immigrants,  bestowed  varioos  vania,  and  of  wars  against  Yenioe  and  the 
rights  on  the  dtie8,and  promoted  the  onltnre  of  Turks,  who  under  B^jazet  routed  him  in  the 
the  vine ;  but  his  wars  with  Austria^  Styiia,  battle  of  Nicopolis ;  but  it  was  also  marked  by 
&c^  and  the  revolts  of  his  son  Stephen,  destroy-  some  salutary  reforms  in  favor  of  the  lower 
ed  order,  and  promoted  only  the  usurpations  of  classes.  8igismund  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
the  high  nobility.  Stephen  V.  (1270-72)  was  in-law,  the  emperor  Albert  (n.)  of  Hapsburs 
successful  against  Ottokar  of  Bohemia.  His  son  (1487*  9),  who  soon  died  after  an  unsaooessfiS 
Ladialas  IV.  (1272-^90),  who  succeeded  at  the  campaign  against  Sultan  Amurath,  leaving  his 
age  of  10,  caused  violent  commotions  and  end-  thrones  to  his  pregnant  wife  Elizabeth.  Unable 
less  misery  by  his  Oumanian  amours  and  pre-  to  defend  them,  Sigiamnnd's  daughter  now  offer- 
dilections,  and  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  ed  her  hand  to  La£slas  III.  of  Poland,  the  crown 
of  one  of  his  mistresses.  A  nephew  of  B61a  IV.,  of  which  country  had  been  given  wiw  the  lumd 
Andrew  m.  (1290*1^01),  was  the  last  of  the  Ar-  of  Hedvif,  the  youn^r  daughter  of  Louis  the 
pids,  and  after  a  disturbed  reign,  which  various  Great,  to  Jagiello  of  Litiiuania,  the  father  of  Lad- 
diets  held  on  the  plfon  of  Rdkos  near  Pesth  islas.  The  yoimg  Polish  king  titer  some  strua^e 
could  not  consolidate,  died  probably  by  poison,  became  also  kinff  of  Hunwy  under  the  name  of 
The  throne  was  now  open  for  competition,  and  Uladislas  L  (Polish  WliSyiUtWy  Hung.  UlhM, 
the  royal  dignity  became  purely  elective,  not  LdulS, Ladislas),  but  after severalglorious 
Charles  Robert  of  At\jou,  a  nephew  of  the  kinc  victories  of  his  great  general  John  Hnnyady 
of  Haples,  and  by  his  mother  a  descendant  of  over  the  Turks^  fell  in  the  bloody  battle  of  varua 
the  extinct  dynasty,  being  supported  by  the  see  *(1444),  having  broken  his  oath  of  peace  to  the 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  dected;  while  another  infidels.  Ladislas  (Y.),  the  poethmnous- child 
party,  the  leader  of  which  was  the  powerfbl  of  Albert,  whom  his  mother  Ellizabeth,  shortly 
count  Matthias  Osdk,  successively  elected  Wen-  before  her  death,  had  carried  together  wiUi'the 
ceslaS)  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia  (1801-'6),  and  crown  to  her  brother-in-law,  the  emperor  Fred- 
Otho  of  Bavaria  (1805-^8),  both  of  whom  were  eric  UL,  was  now  acknowledged  as  kmg  (1445- 
by  a  similar  title  descendants  of  the  Arpdds.  '67),  the  heroic  Hnnyady  being  appointed 
Charles  Robert's  reign  (1809-'42)  was  marked  governor  or  regent  (1446-'58).  Frederic  of 
by  great  successes  at  home  and  abroad.  The  fiapsburg,  however,  had  to  be  compelled  to  re* 
reg^  power  was  extended  and  consolidated  store  the  prince;  powerftil  lords,  Giakra  intiie 
chiefly  by  a  new  military  and  financial  organi-  N.  W.,  Ulrio  of  Cille  in  the  8.  "W.,  Fjlaky, 
zation ;  western  refinement  and  luxury  made  the  Garay,  and  others,  caused  endless  disturbances, 
Hungarian  lords  more  docile,  and  the  succesnon  and  the  Turks  menaced  Hungary,  while  pre- 
to  the  thrones  of  Poland  and  Nai>les  was  secured  paring  to  strike  the  last  blow  at  the  Byzantine 
to  the  two  eons  of  the  king,  Louis  and  Andrew,  empire.  Hnnyady  himself  was  defeated,  but 
Visegr^,  however,  which  replaced  Stuhl-  made  good  his  escape,  and  died  victorious,  hav- 
Weiseenburg  as  the  royal  residence,  witnessed  ing  repulsed  Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of 
many  a  princely  crime.  Buda  became  a  still  Constantinc^le,  firom  the  walk  of  Belgrade 
more  qplendid  reddence  under  Louis,  sumamed  (1466').  Of  his  two  sons,  Ladislas  was  treach- 
ihe  Great  (1842-'82),  who  further  developed  the  erously  imprisoned  and  executed  by  command 
regal  power,  but  with  it  the  oppressive  feudal  in-  oi  the  ungrateful  and  weak  king,  but  Matthias, 
stitutions;  and  excepting  his  repeated  expedi-  sumamed  Corvinus,  ascended  Uie  throne  after 
tions  to  Itah'to  revenge  the  assassination  of  his  the  death  of  the  latter  and  a  protracted  election 
brother  Andrew  by  his  own  wife,  Johanna,  was  struggle.  The  ablest  monarch  of  Hungary 
successful  in  all  his  undertakings,  conquering  (1458-^90),  he  humiliated  its  enemies  at  home 
among  other  territories  Moldavia  and  Bulgaria,  and  abroad,  subduing  the  rebellioua  lords,  and 
and  after  the  death  of  his  unde  Casimir  the  Great  idtemately  vanquishing  in  numerous  campaigns 
ofPoland,thelastofthePiasts  (1870),  having  the  the  emperor,  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
Adriatic,  the  Black  sea,  and  theBaltic  as  bounda-  armies  of  Mohammed  II.  He  restored  order, 
ries  of  his  states..  He  was  chivalrous,  luxurious,  law,  and  prosperity,  promoted  science  and  art 
and  bigoted ;  he  promoted  commerce,  but  bur-  more  than  any  other  prince  of  his  age,  and  ad- 
dened  the  peasants,  persecuted  the  Cumanian  ministered  his  kingdom  with  an  impartiality 
pagans,  and  expelled  the  Jews,  whom,  however,  the  glory  of  which  survived  him  in  the  popular 
nis  son-in-law  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg  brought  adage  :  ^^  King  Matthias  is  dead,  justice  gone." 
back  into  the  country.  This  prince  having  Notonlyjustice,  but  also  the  might,  prosperity, 
liberated  his  wife  Mary,  who  had  got  rid  of  a  and  splendor  of  the  country  were  gone  with 
rival,  ihe  Neapolitan  Charles  the  Little,  by  as-  Matthias ;  the  flourishing  schools  decayed,  the 
sassination,  but  subsequently  lost  her  throne  scientific  collections  were  scattered.  The  in- 
and  freedom,  reigned  t(^her  with  her  (1887-  dolent  Uladislas  (11.)  of  Bohemia  (1490-1616) 
'96),  and  after  her  death  alone  (1896-1487),  be-  was  as  poor  as  he  was  contemptible,  and  let  his 
ing  also  elected  German  emperor,  and  succeed-  lords  do  as  they  chose.  Of  these  John  Zdpolya, 
ing  to  the  throne  of  his  house  in  Bohemia.  His  waywode  of  Transylvmia,  suppressed  with 
long  reign  was  ftill  of  civil  strife,  including  the  dreadftd  bloodshed  a  great  insurrection  of  the 
Hussite  war  in  Bohemia,  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  peasantry  under  Ddzsa  (1614).  Under  the  young 
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and  weak  son  of  Uladklas,  Louis  n.  (1516-^26),  (1608->'19).  His  snceessor  Ferdinand  11.  (1619^ 
the  country  gradoallj  ripened  for  a  catastrophe.  '87),  who  oommenced  his  bloody  reign  amid 
While  the  nobles  ^pnted,  Belgrade  fell,  and  the  first  flames  of  the  80  years'  war,  waa  pre- 
flnally  tiie  battle  of  Mohios  was  rashly  fonght  Tented  from  tearing  the  Hungarian  charter  of 
against  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  &e  liberty,  as  he  did  Ute  Bohemian,  by  the  rekin- 
Hanffarian  army  was  destroyed,  Louis  perished  died  spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  yictories  of  tiie 
on  hu9  flight,  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Ferdi-  Transylvanian  prince  Gabriel  Bethlen,  the  sno- 
nand  of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry  the  crown  cesser  of  the  profligate  tyrant  Gabriel  B4thori, 
to  her  brother.  This  prince  inaugurated  the  who  soon  compelled  him  to  the  treaty  of  Kikols- 
still  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs.  being  burg  (1622),  which  again  sanctioned  the  rights 
acknowledged  as  Ung  (1626-'64)  by  the  no-  of  the  Protestants.  A  similar  treaty  was  con- 
bility  of  tiie  western  counties,  while  the  national  duded  by  Ferdioand  III.  (1687-57)  with  Georg 
party  elected  John  Zipolya  (1526-'40),  who  I.  R4k6c^  of  Transylvania  at  Linz  (1646 
prevailed  in  Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  Leopold  L  (1657-1705),  whose  long  reign  i 
parts.  The  latter  put  himself  under  the  pro-  Hungary  was  but  a  series  of  wars,  insurrections, 
tection  of  Solyman,  who  took  Buda  and  even  and  executions,  found  a  less  able  opponent  in 
besiesed  Vienna  (1529).  Long  campaigns  and  the  ambitious  George  11.  B6k6ozy  of  Transyl- 
negotiations  and  short-lived  treaties  now  fol-  vania,  and  excellent  generals  against  the  Turks 
lowed  each  other,  ti^e  final  result  of  which  was  in  Montecuculi,  who  f;ained  the  battle  of  St. 
that  Hungary  was  for  about  150  years  divided  Gothard  (1664),  and  Nicholas  Zrinyi  (the  poet), 
into  8  parts  with  often  changing  limits,  under  the  but  made  an  ignominious  peace  with  the  sultan. 
Hapsburgs  as  kings,  each  of  whom  swore  alle-  and  had  the  distinguished  leaders  of  a  national 
ffiance  to  the  constitution,  and  none  of  whom  conspiracy,  Peter  Zrinyi^  Frangepan,  and  IT&- 
kept  hi0»oath,  the  pashas  of  the  sultana,  who  dasdy,  executed  in  Austna  (1671),  and  his  min- 
often  made  conquering  or  predatory  expeditions,  ister  Lobkowitz  sent  against  the  insurgents  of 
and  the  princes  of  Transylvania,  who,  thouffh  the  northern  counties  the  bloodthirsty  for- 
nnder  the  vassalage  of  the  sultans,  became  the  eigners  Spankau,  Kobb,  Oaraffa,  and  Strasoldo. 
champions  of  Hungarian  nationality,  religious  The  people  rose  again  *'for  God  and  freedom" 
liberty,  and  Protestantism.  The  greater  part  under  TdkOlyi  (1678),  who,  being  allied  with 
of  Hungary  proper,  however,  including  the  Apafi  of  Transylvania,  the  Porte,  and  Louis  XIY. 
whole  iC  W.,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  royal  or  of  France,  was  near  uniting  the  whole  of  Hun- 
imperial  armies,  the  monarohs  holding  also  the  taacy  under  his  banner,  when  the  reverses  of  the 
crown  of  Germany  after  the  abdication  of  Turks  before  Vienna  (1688),  where  John  So- 
Charles  V.,  and  finding  many  a  hero  among  bieski  of  Poland  saved  the  throne  of  the  imbecile 
their  Hungarian  subjects.  Thus  during  the  war  emperor,  at  P&rkdny  and  Gran,  the  conquest  cKf 
with  the  Turks  in  1552  Losonczy  immortalized  Buda  (1 686)  after  a  memorable  siege  under  Louis 
himself  by  the  defence  of  Temesv^,  Szondy  of  Baden  and  Maimilian  of  Bavaria,  who  were 
by  that  of  Br^gely,  I>ob6  by  that  of  Erlau.  assisted  by  the  choicest  Christian  warriors 
Maximilian  (1564-'76)  was  saved  by  the  self-  trom.  various  countries,  and  the  subsequent 
aaerificing  heroism  of  Zrinyi,  who  fell  with  his  victories  of  the  imperialists,  sealed  the  fate  of 
little  fortress  Sziget  and  the  last  of  his  men  the  insurrection.  Oaraffit  made  the  scaffold 
only  after  the  death  of  the  besieger  Solyman  permanent  in  Eperies ;  the  diet  of  Presburg 
andthedestructionof  apartof  hisarmy(1566).  had  to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  empe- 
All  these  services  of  the  magnates,  as  well  as  ror  in  mining  the  throne  hereditary  in  the 
of  the  nation,  were  repaid  with  ingratitude  by  house  of  Austria  and  abrogating  the  clause  of 
the  Austrian  dynasty.  The  diets  of  Hungary,  the  golden  bull  which  guarantied  the  right  of 
which  for  centuries  remained  the  blood-covered  resistance  to  oppression  (1687) ;  Prince  ]&igene 
bulwark  of  Christendom,  more  than  once  had  completed  the  victories  over  the  Turks,  and 
to  complain  that  the  imperial  soldiery  did  conqueredthepeaceof  Carlovitz  (1699);  Tran- 
more  to  devastate  thei  country  and  famish  the  sylvania  was  occupied,  and  TOkOlyi,  who  tried 
people  than  the  infidel  conquefors.    Budolph  L  inlvain  to  recover  it,  died  in  exUe  in  Asia  Wnor. 

gS76-1608)  commenced  the  persecution  of  the  His  heroic  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  executed 

otestants.    These,  however,  not  onlv  had  a  Zrinyi,  had  been  oompeUed  to  surrender  her 

free  home  in  Transylvania  under  the  enlighten-  long  defended  fortress  Munk&cs.    Hungary  was 

ed  Stephen  Bdthdri,  afterward  king  of  Poland  now  a  province  of  Au8tri{^  )md  treated  as  such, 

(who  had  succeeded  the  youngs  Zi^olya),  but  when  the  noble-hearted  Francis  B&kdci^,  who 

also  a  protector  of  their  rights  in  Uunffaiy  in  had  long  lived  in  exile,  suddenly  appeared  on 

Bocskay,  the  Transylvanian  successor  of  Sigis-  the  N.  FS.  borders  (1703X  and  renewed  the 

mund  B&thori,  who  suddenly  raised  the  ban-  struggle  for  religious  and  eivU  liberty.    Prot- 

ner  of  freedom,  sweeping  all  over  the  north,  estants  and  Catholics  fiocked  to  his  banners, 


(1606).     The  old  emperor  finally  son  Joseph  L  (1705-'ll)  was  inclined  to  peace, 

resigned  his  Hungarian  crown  to  his  brother  and  R£k;6czy  was  not  opposed  to  it,  though  as- 

lia^ias  (U.),  whose  tolerant  reign,  however,  sisted  by  Louis  XIV.  ana  the  perplexities  of  the 

waa  too  short  for  the  pacification  of  the  country  new  emperor  in  the  war  of  Spanish  succesrion. 
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Diets  aad  negotiatioos  followed  eaoh  other,  but  doling  his  long  van  against  repnblioan  and  im- 
without  Bucoefis,  while  the  victories  of  Eugene  penal  France  witili  the  oontinaal  subsidies  of 
and  MarlboroQgh  and  violent  dissensions  in  the  Hnngarj  in  money  and  men,  including  the  hos- 
camp  of  the  insurgents  enabled  the  emperor  to  sars,  whom  even  Kapoleon  acknowledged  to  be 
restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  the  bravest  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies.  The 
..  In  the  absence  of  B^6c^,  who  after  various  rare  manifestations  of  democratic  convictions 
defeats  had  gone  to  Poland  to  procure  the  alii-  he  stifled  in  the  dungeons  of  his  fortresses,  or, 
ance  of  the  czar  Peter,  now  victorious  over  as  in  the  case  of  the  priest  Martinovics  (179^ 
'  Charles  XII.,  a  peace  was  finally  concluded  at  in  the  blood  of  the  offenders.  The  magnates 
Szatm^  (1711)  by  Kirolyi  and  other  leaders  were  flattered  and  remained  faithful.  T^us 
of  the  insurgents,  with  the  patriotic  count  Napoleon  in  vain  called  upon  the  Hungarians  to 
PAlffv,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  rise  for  national  independence.  The  last  "  gen- 
The  latter,  who  promised  toleration  and  a  strict  eral  rising^'  of  the  nobility  was  the  answer  (1609), 
'  observance  of  the  constitution,  had  died  in  the  but  proved  at  the  same  time  how  incapable 
meanwhile,  and  his  successor  Charles  (YI.  as  the  old  spirit  was  of  being  revived.  Scarcely, 
emperor,  UL  ss  king,  1711-'40)  ratified  the  however,  had  the  dangers  passed  which  so  long 
treaty,  while  Rdk6c2y  absolved  his  followers  threatened  the  crowns  of  Francis,  when  his 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  The  new  minister  Hetternich  made  it  one  of  his  principal 
emperor's  favorite  scheme,  the  pragmatic  sane-  tasks  for  tiie  restoration  of  the  shaken  and 
tion,  which  was  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  bankrupt  Austrian  empire  to  undermine  the  con- 
female  line  to  all  his  possessions,  was  agreed  stitution  of  Hungary,  the  only  check  on  the  un- 
to by  the  diet  of  1722,  which  also  enacted  va-  limited  sway  of  the  rulers.  Every  mean&  secret 
nous  other  important  laws.  The  peace  of  Pas-  or  open,  was  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The  pro- 
sarovitz  C1718),  the  result  of  Euf^ne's  new  vie-  gross  of  enlightenment,  the  warning  example  of 
tones,  enlarged  the  kingdom  with  the  Banat,  Galida,  that  withering  limb  of  Pohmd  torn  from 
the  last  province  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary ;  but  its  bodv  by  Austria,  and  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
after  another  war  Belgrade  was  ced^  to  the  rekindled  by  the  activity  ofFrancisKazino^  and 
Turks  by  the  treaty  concluded  in  that  city  in  others,  had  prepared  the  nation  for  a  strugs^e 
1789.  Charles's  mild  reign  disposed  the  nation  for  constitutionaUsm  and  liberal  reforms,  which 
to  defend  the  disputed  rights  of  his  daughter  Hettemich,  both  under  Francis  and  his  imbecile 
liaria  Theresa  (1740-'80),  who  appeared  in  per-  son  Ferdinand  Y.  (I.  as  emperor  of  Austria, 
son  before  the  diet  of  Presburg,  an  d  was  greeted  1885-'48),  was  unable  effectively  to  resist  The 
with  lively  acclamations  by  tiie  chivalric  nobles.  Hungarian  constitution  had  during  the  last  few 
Their  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostra  Maria  Theresa  centuries  undergone  numerous  modifications, 
was  no  vain  promise,  for  Hun^^an  blood  was  without  having  at  any  period  of  its  exbtence 
shed  profusely  in  her  wars  a«Munst  Frederic  the  lost  its  vitality.  As  it  was  now,  it  was  at  the 
Great  and  other  enemies.  She  rewarded  the  same  time  a  cnarter  of  freedom,  which  shielded 
fidelity  of  the  people  by  mildness,  and  various  the  people  at  large  against  the  tyrannical  sway 
ameliorations  of  the  condition  of  tiie  peasantry  of  the  princes  and  their  ministers,  against  op- 
(the  Urharium)  are  among  the  merits  of  her  pressive  taxes  and  levies^  and  especially  the 
reign;  but  she  too  was  far  from strictiy  observing  Protestants  and  Jews  agamst  the  prescriptive 
the  constitution,  which  her  son  Joseph  II.  (1780-  system  which  prevailed  in  Austria,  and  secured 
'90),  in  his  immoderate  zeal  for  reforms  and  to  tiie  numerous  nobility  the  greatest  denree  of 
centralization,  was  eager  to  destroy.  To  avoid  personal  liberty  and  immunity  eigoyed  by  any 
binding  himself  by  the  constitutional  oatii,  he  class  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  in- 
refused  to  be  crowned  in  Hungary,  autocraticaUy  strument  of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  the  no- 
dictated  his  liberal  reforms,  and  imposed  upon  bility  against  all  plebeian  inhabitants  of  the 
the  country  foreign  officials,  a  foreign  langu^^  country,  especially  the  peasantry,  which  was 
the  German,  and  foreign  official  costumes.  But  degraded  by  numerous  feudal  burdens.  The 
his  violent  though  wdl  meant  measures  were  nobles  were  free  from  every  tax  and  personal 
opposed  everywhere,  and  the  rising  in  his  Bel-  service,  except  in  case  o^  a  hostile  attack  on  the 
gio  provinces,  the  unfavorable  issue  of  his  war  country  itself,  when  they  were  obliged  to  rise 
against  Turkey,  and  finally  the  threatening  events  in  a  body  at  tiieir  own  expense;  they  ei\)oyed 
in  France,  oompelled  the  philanthropic  despot  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus^ 
revoke  his  decrees  riiortiy  before  his  death.  His  governed  the  counties  by  tiieir  regular  assem- 
mild  and  dissolute  brother  Leopold  II.  (1790-  blies(^*  congregations")  and  court  sessions,  electa 
'92),  afraid  of  the  growing  storm  in  tiie  West,  has-  ing  the  vice-counts,  administrative  judges,  court 
tened  to  appease  the  Hungarian  nation,  whidi  assessors,  &o.,  and  exercised  the  right  of  legis- 
had  been  aroused  by  ignominiqps  treatment  and  lation  by  their  deputies  to  the  lower  house  of 
the  spectacle  of  its  perishing  neighbor  Poland  the  diet,  two  from  each  county,  who  in  impor- 
to  a  general  desire  of  national  regeneration,  tout  questions  were  bound  by  the  instructions  of 
The  diet  of  1791  again  sanctioned  the  most  their  constituents.  The  higher  nobility,  or  mas- 
essential  constitutional  rights  of  the  kingdom  nates,  dukes,  counts,  and  barons,  together  with 
in  general,  and  of  the  Protestants  in  particular,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  crown,  tiie  Catholic 
and  for  a  series  of  years  Francis,  the  son  and  and  Greek  bishops  and  some  other  prelates,  and 
successor  of  Leopold  (1792-1885),  was  satisfied  the  county  presidents  or  lord  lieutenants,  formed 
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ihvtpper  house  of  the  diet  under  the  preudenoy  Oonnts  Anrel  and  Emil  Dessewfly,  as  well  as  of 
of  the  palatine.  The  absent  magnates  were  rep-  the  moderate  Sz^ch^nyi,  in  vain  strove  to  check 
resented  in  the  lower  hoose  by  proxies,  who.  the  agitation.  It  reached  its  cuhninating  point 
however,  like  some  other  minor  members,  haa  when  Kossuth,  after  a  lively  stmggle,  was 
only  a  deliberative  vote ;  while  the  deputies  of  elected  as  representative  of  Pesth  to  the  diet 
all  free  royal  towns,  which  had  their  own  sep-  of  184T.  Europe  was  agitated;  the  last  rising 
arate  domestic  administration,  could  cast  only  of  Poland  (1846)  had  been  suppressed  by  a 
one  decisive  vote.  The  diet,  which  in  the  earliest  massacre  of  the  nobles  in  Gralicia,  and  the  re- 
times had  been  held  at  Stuhl-Weissenbnigoron  public  of  Oracow  annihilated ;  the  Swiss  con- 
the  plain  of  Rikos  before  Pesthj  and  during  the  federation  was  convtilsed  by  a  civil  war ;  Pius 
Turkish  and  civil  wars  in  various  cities,  was  IX.  had  given  the  signal  for  constitutional 
now  regularly  convoked  by  the  monarch  at  movements  in  Italy;  Sardinia  was  arming 
Presbutg,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  8  years,  against  Austria,  and  France  preparing  for  a  new 
Its  duration  was  unlimited.  Beside  general  struggle:  Kossutl^  proposed  extensive  reforms, 
legidation,  it  voted  the  various  non-domestic  and  was  ardently  supported  by  the  house  or 
contributions  of  the  country,  the  refasal  of  deputies  and  the  nation.  A  conflict  with  the 
which  was  the  most  effective  weapon  against  government  seemed  imminent,  when  the  gen- 
the  Vienna  government  The  concurrence  of  eral  shock  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
both  houses  and  the  royal  sanction  were  neces-  tion  of  February  overthrew  the  rule  of  Metter- 
sary  for  all  enactments.  The  chief  r<^al  organs  nich  (March  18,1848).  Kossuth  was  greeted 
of  general  administration  were  the  Hungarian  as  liberator  by  the  people  of  Yienna,  and  to- 
aulio  chttioery  at  Vienna,  and  the  royal  council  gether  with  L.  Batthydnyi  intrusted  with  the 
at  Bnda,  whose  decisions,  however,  very  often  formation  of  an  independent  Hungarian  ministry 
met  with  opposition  or  delay  in  the  county  as-  by  Ferdinand.  The  people  of  Pesth,  under  the 
semblies.  This«win«rti(Bof  the  latter  was  the  lead  of  the  youthftu  poet  Petdfi.  delivered  in 
principal  check  on  aU  despotic  or  unconstitu-  triumph  the  plebeian  martyr  for  freedom  Stan- 
tional  attempts  ofthe  ministers,  while  their  pub-  csics,  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
lioity  and  j^ously  guarded  freedom  of  debate  the  radical  **  wishes  ofthe  nation"  (March  15). 
were  the  chief  elements  of  progress  and  political  The  new  ministry  embraced  its  favorites ;  Bat- 
enlightenment  GniduaUy  to  abolish  the  im-  thy^yi  was  president,  Kossuth  was  minister  of 
munities  of  the  nobles  and  the  feudal  burdens  finance,  Sz^Mnyi  of  public  works,  De&k  of 
of  Ihe  peasantry,  to  endow  the  great  bulk  of  the  justice,  EOtvos  of  public  worship  and  education, 
people  with  political  rights,  and  at  the  same  Szemere  of  home  affairs,  Klauz^  of  commerce, 
time  to  fortify  the  old  bSwarks  of  the  constitu-  and  M^sz&ros  of  war,  beside  Prince  Paul  Ester- 
tion,  now  became  tiie  task  of  the  patriots ;  and  Mzy  as  quasi  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  great  movement  offered  the  rare  spectacle  Vienna.  Having  enacted  the  abolition  of  feu- 
of  an  aristocracy  contending  for  the  abolition  dality,  a  new  election  law,  and  various  other 
of  privileges  and  ttte  equality  of  the  people,  radical  changes  in  the  constitution,  the  last  diet 
Paul  Nagy  and  Oount  Stephen  Sz6ch4nyi  were  of  Presburg  dissolved,  the  new  national  assem- 
the  champions  of  nationality  at  tJbe  diet  of  1825,  bly  being  appointed  to  meet  in  July  at  Pesth. 
which  inaugurated  a  long  period  of  moderate  but  The  national  government,  however,  whose  ani- 
gradual  reforms,  the  most  important  of  which  mating  spirit  was  Kossuth,  was  from  the  be- 
were  carried  through  at  the  diets  of  1882-^6,  ginning  surrounded  by  open  and  secret  enemies, 
.1889^^40,  and  1848-^4.  The  rights  of  the  non-  and  endless  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
noble  citizens,  peasantry,  and  Jews,  the  equality  The  cabinet  of  Vienna  commenced  its  intrigues 
of  the  Christian  confessions,  the  official  use  of  against  the  new  order  of  things  on  the  very 
the  Hungarian  language,  and  the  freedom  of  day  when  it  sanctioned  it.  JeUachich  and 
speech  were  extended,  the  minority  of  the  edu-  others  were  sent  openly  or  secretly  to  organize 
cated  lower  nobility  and  a  minority  ofthe  higher  an  insurrection  of  the  southern  Slavic  tribes, 
ardently  contending  against  old  abuses  and  aris-  which  had  long  been  worked  upon  by  a  three- 
tooratic  immunities,  against  bureaucratic  des-  fold  national  agitation,  by  the  tools  of  the  Aus- 
potism  and  religious  intolerance.  Among  the  trian  government  against  the  Magyars,  by  pop- 
chief  leaders  of  the  ^liberal' opposition"  under  ular  enthusiasts  in  the  interest  of  a  democratic 
Ferdinand  were  the  members  of  the  upper  house  Pan-Slavic  union,  and  by  Russian  emissaries  in 
C)ount  Louis  Batthydnyi,  Oount  Zay,  and  Baron  the  interest  of  a  similar  union  under  the  rule 
EdtvOs ;  the  deputies  De&k  of  Zala,  Bezer^dy  of  of  the  czar.  Secret  agents  prepared  a  rising  of 
Tolna,  BeOthy  of  Bihar,  Klauziil  of  Oson^^,  the  Wallachs  in  Transylvania,  the  diet  of  which 
Pal6czy  and  Szemere  of  Borsod,  Szentkirdly i  and  proclaimed  its  reunion  with  Hungary.  Dangeiv 
lUday  of  Pesth,  Balogh  of  Bars,  and  Kubinyi  ous  tumults  broke  out  in  various  German  cities 
of  !N'6gr4d ;  ihe  great  Transylvanian  agitator  and  amons  the  Slovaks  of  the  Waag.  The  for- 
Baron  Wessel^nyi,  and  the  publicist  Kossuth,  tresses  and  the  foreign  soldiery  in  the  country 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  chose  the  last  five  as  its  were  commanded  by  Austrian  officers,  and  the 
victims,  prosecuting  them  for  treason,  and  im-  Hungarian  regiments  were  retained  in  Italy  and 
prisoning  Weesel^nyi  and  Kossuth  fcMr  years.  Galicia.  There  were  no  national  finances,  no 
The  old  palatine  Joseph,  the  uncle  of  the  em-  arms  nor  arm  founderies.  Every  new  measure 
peror,  and  the  conservatives  under  the  lead  of  met  with  opposition   or  delay  through  the 
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Vienna  goyemment  or  its  tools.  Kegotiations  to  TicUny  at  Lsgeniclorf  (Not.  i^X  si>d  Alflnnibr 
had  no  result  The  whole  soath  of  the  conn-  (Dec  17)  on  the  8.  £.  mmtier,  while  Perozel 
trj  was  soon  in  a  flame.  The  Basoians  rose  in  snooessfoUj  defended  the  line  of  the  Dtbto  on 
the  Military  Frontier,  in  the  Banat  and  Bdcs,  the  8.  W.  Unable  to  defend  tiie  W.  frontier 
and  the  Wallaohs  in  Transjlvania,  the  Saxons  against  Windisohgrfttz,  Simnniofa,  and  Nugent, 
also  dechurinff  for  Austria;  Croatia  and  Slavonia  GOrgej,  the  new  commander  of  iti^  army  of 
proclaimed  their  independence  of  Hungary,  and  the  upper  Danube^  retreated  on  the  right  bank 
Ban  Jellachich  occupied  the  littorale,  and  of  that  river,  evacuating  Presburg,  Raab,  and 
threatened  to  cross  the  Drave.  Against  all  after  the  rout  of  the  equally  retreating  PerozeL 
these  contingencies  the  only  resource  of  the  at  Moor  (Dec  29),  and  the  engagement  at 
government  was  its  own  zeal  and  the  enthusi-  T6t6ny  (Jan.  8,  1849),  the  cwital  &ida-Peeth 
asm  of  the  people.  Volunteer  troops  (honv^ds,  itself  (Jan.  6^.  The  day  before,  Schliek  dis- 
defenders  of  Uie  land)  were  raised  m  the  conn-  persed  the  unaisciplined  army  of  the  north  under 
ties,  rich  contributions  toward  a  national  treas-  M^ssdros,  the  minister  of  war.  Thus  the  gov- 
ury  were  collected,  and  the  militia  was  organ-  emment  and  diet,  which  transferred  their  seat 
ized.  The  diet  assembled  in  July,  and  voted  to  Debreczin,  would  have  had  little  preset  of 
extensive  levies  and  ample  means  for  defence,  security  if  the  Polish  general  Bern  had  not  be- 
but  Ferdinand  refused  to  sanction  its  resolu-  gun  in  the  latter  half  of  December  a  new  Tran- 
tiona.  The  Austrian  troops  which  were  still  -qrlvanian  campaign,  which  cheered  the  patriots 
sent  against  the  insurgents  were  led  by  traitors,  with  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  signal  sue- 
Even  M^szdros  was  repulsed  from  Szent  Tam^  cesses  over  the  imperialists  under  Urban  and 
by  the  Rascians  in  August;  the  new  troops  Puchner.  GOrgey,  too,  who  according  to  anew 
were  slowly  gathering.  Jellachich  finally  plan  of  operations  returned  westward  on  the 
crossed  the  Drave,  and  tiie  Vienna  government,  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  leaving  apart  of  hia 
having  reconquered  Lombardy,  threw  off  its  troops  with  Perczel  on  the  midcUe  Theiss,  suc- 
mask  in  September,  and  sent  Count  Lamberg  eeeded  in  diverting  the  Austrian  main  army 
to  disperse  the  diet  by  force.  The  Batthytoyi  under  Windiscbgr&tz  from  a  march  toward  the 
ministry  now  resigned,  and  a  committee  of  de-  latter  river,  though  not  in  rescuing  Leopold- 
fence  was  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Kos^  stadt,  which  surrendered.  Then  turning  north- 
suth.  The  revolution  began.  The  old  troops  ward,  he  skilfollv  fought  his  way  through  the 
were  transformed  and  blended  with  the  new.  rugged  region  of  the  ore  mountains,  amid  con- 
Kossuth^s  ardent  eloquence  brought  the  people  tiomd  perils,  and,  after  a  siffhal  victoiy  of  his 
of  the  central  plain  under  arms.  Single  de-  vanguard  under  Guyon,  who  had  already  proved 
tachments  of  Hungarian  troops  returned  with  his  heroism  in  many  a  previous  battle,  over 
or  without  their  ofiicers  from  abroad.  Oomom  Schlick's  corps  on  Mount  Branyiszkd  (Feb.  5), 
was  secured.  Archduke  Stephen,  the  new  finally  effected  a  inaction  with  the  army  of  the 
palatine,  fled  from  the  country.  Lambei^  was  upper  Theiss,  whioh  under  Klapka  had  be^ 
massacred  on  the  \)ridge  of  Pesth  by  a  mob.  succeBsftil  against  that  Austrian  general  (Jan. 
Jellachich  was  defeated  at  P^ozd  near  Buda  22, 28,  and  81).  Danjanics  was  recalled  with 
by  the  motley  national  army  under  M6ga  (Sept.  his  troops  from  the  south,  Perczel  defended  the 
29)  and  fled  toward  Vienna,  which  rose  in  rev-  middle  Theiss,  and  Asztalos  repidsed  the  Ras- 
olution(Oct  6).  Perczel  and  GVJrgey  surrounded  cians  on  the  Maros  (Feb.  10).  The  activity  of 
and  disarmed  at  Ozora  the  isolated  Croatian  Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  supplying  all  these 
corps  under  Roth  and  Pbilippovics  (Oct.  7).  The  bodies  of  troops  with  men,  ammunition,  money, 
fortresses,  Gomom,  £sz6k.  JPeterwardein,  Leo-  and  officers,  while  almost  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
poldstadt,  and  Munkdcs,  noisted  the  national  try  were  alternately  crossed  by  imperial  and 
flag.  On  the  other  hand,  Rukavina  in  Temes-  national  armies,  was  admirable.  The  xeal 
r&r  and  Berger  in  Arad  hoisted  that  of  Aus-  of  the  conunittee  of  defence,  however,  was 
tria,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  Basdans,  worthily  responded  to  by  the  confidence  of  the 
who  committed  frightful  massacres.  The  war  people,  who,  even  when  two  thirds  of  theooun- 
of  races  raged  with  terrible  fury  and  varying  try  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  almost  aa 
success.  Transylvania  was  entirely  lost.  The  willingly  accepted  '^Kossuth's  bills"  as  specie, 
pursuit  of  Jellachich  was  executed  with  hes-  and  by  the  general  bravery  of  the  troops,  ola 
itation  by  M6ga,  a  late  Austrian  general,  the  and  new,  hussars,  honv^ds,  and  artilierista. 
frontier  river  Leitha  was  crossed  too  late,  and  Order  reigned  in  the  midst  of  war ;  Ihe  prisons 
the  hastily  collected  volunteers  fled  after  a  were  emp^.  But  new  dangers  arose  with  the 
short  fight  at  Schwechat  (Oct.  80)  against  Win-  invarion  of  the  Russians  from  the  Danubian 
dischgr&tz  and  Jellachich,  who  thus  became  principalKies  into  Trani^lvania,  where  Bern, 
masters  of  Vienna.  Katona,  sent  to  reconouer  after  a  triumphant  march  (January)  was  sud- 
Trani^lvania,  was  routed  at  D^  (Nov.).  The  denly  checkea  before  Hermannstadt,  repulsed, 
Polish  volunteers  under  Wysocki  made  unsuc-  threatened  in  the  rear  by  Saxons,  Widlacns,  and 
cessftd  attempts  to  capture  Arad.  Count  Sohlick  the  ^rrison  of  Garlsburg,  and  could  save  his 
entered  Hungary  from  the  north,  dispersed  the  position  at  Piski  (Feb.  9, 10)  only  after  the  loss 
Hungarian  militia  on  the  mountain  before  Ka-  of  a  part  of  his  heroic  troops ;  and  within  the 
schau,  and  occupied  that  city  ^ec.  11).  The  national  camp  by  the  stubborn  disobedience  and 
Basdan  Damjanics  alone  led  Ms  valiant  honvdds  intrigues  of  Gdrgey,  almost  bordering  on  trear 
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MQ,  whidh  oansed  the  escape  of  Sohliok  from,  his  own  g^erals,  he  ohoee  the  N.  bank  of  the 
KascbaOy  the  unfavorable  issae  of  the  great  Danube  for  hia  new  oampaifln,  which  anited 
battle  of  K^lna  (Feb.  26, 2T),  the  retreat  of  his  politioal  schemes,  and,  without  profiting  by 
the  united  main  armj  beyond  the  Theiss,  the  Kmetty^s  victory  at  Osoma,  8.  of  that  river 
deposition  of  its  oommander,  the  Pole  Dembin-  (June  18),  wasted  the  blood  of  his  army  on  the 
ski,  at  Ftkred,  and  a  considerable  loss  of  time.  Wai^.  The  Russian  armies  and  fresh  Aus- 
Another  heavy  loss  was  that  of  ike  isolated  for«  trian  troops  under  Haynau  were  in  the  mean- 
tress  £sz6k,  which  was  surrendered  with  im-  while  pouring  into  the  country  from  various 
mense  stores  by  its  cowmrdly  commanders,  quarters.  Wysocki,  the  successor  of  Dembin- 
Elated  by  the  despatches  of  Ffrince  Windisoh«  ski  in  command,  retreated  before  Paskevitdi ; 
grSAZy  the  young  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  Temesvir  was  unsuccessftilly  besieged  by  Y^- 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  at  OlmQtz  (Dec.  2,  osey ;  Bern  was  paralyzed  by  a  new  and  more 
1848),  now  promulgated  a  new  constitution  terrible  rising  of  the  Wallachs,  while  his  prov- 
(Idaroh  4),  which  with  one  stroke  annihilated  inoe,  too,  was  invaded  by  the  Russians.  After 
the  constitution  and  national  independeuce  of  various  unsuccessful  struggles  on  the  line  of  the 
Hungary,  making  it,  with  narrowed  limits,  a  Waag  (June  16, 17,  20,  21),  the  loss  of  Raab, 
orownlfuid  of  Austria.  But  the  next  few  days  ^8th),  and  the  great  battle  of  Sz6ny  (July  2X 
brought  a  new  series  of  Hiimgarian  victories.  GOrgey,  leaving  jQapka  in  Oomom,  finally  re- 
Crossing  the  Theiss  in  the  night,  Damjanics  sur-  treated  toward  the  middle  Theiss ;  but  after  a 
prised  and  totally  routed  the  Austrians  at  Szol-  bloody  fight  against  Paskevitch  at  Waitssen 
nok  (March  5).  Bern  by  a  sudden  assault  took  (15th),  he  turned  northward,  again  and  again 
H^rmannstadt  (11th),  and  on  the  anniversary  of  repulsing  the  Bussians,  and  crowed  the  Theisa 
the  "day  of  Pesth'*  (16th)  drove  the  Bussians  at  Tokij.  The  Rnsdans  crossed  it  at  Fared, 
and  Puchner  through*  the  Bed  Tower  pass  into  while  the  central  Hungarian  forces  under  Hm 
Wallaohia.  After  the  occupation  of  Oronstadt  chief  command  of  Dembinski  retreated  toward 
(20th),  all  Transylvania,  except  Oarlsburg,  was  Bzegedin,  where  they  were  joined  by  Guyon, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Polish  genend^nnder  whom  who  had  routed  Jellachich  at  Kib  Hegyes  (14th). 
Magyars  and  Szekjlers,  Poles  and  Viennese  stn-  The  government  leaving  the  iorm&p  place, 
dents  fought  with  equal  bravery.  Perozel  swept  where  the  last  ses^on  of  the  diet  had  been 
over  the  Basoian  Vendue,  and  stormed  the  ram-  held,  retired  to  Arad,  whidi,  having  recently 
parts  of  Sz.  Tamds  (Maron,  April).  The  tempo-  surrendered,  was  made  the  last  point  of  generfd 
rary  chief  commander  of  the  main  army,  vet-  conoentration,  after  the  rout  of  Bern  at  Schfis- 
ter,  having  fallen  ill,  Gdrgey  finally  received  the  burg  by  the  Bussians  under  Laders  (29thX  of 
command,  and  the  offensive  against  Windisch-  one  of  G5rgey*s  divisions  under  Nagy-S^dor 
gratz  was  resumed.  Commanded  under  him  by  before  Debreozin  by  the  army  d  Paskevitch 
Damjanics,  Klapka,  Aulich,  Wysooki,  ice.,  the  (Aug.  2).  and  of  Dembinski  at  SzOreg  by  Hay- 
army  crossed  the  Theiss  at  various  points,  and,  nau  (5tD).  Dembinski,  however,  retreated 
advancing  toward  the  oapitaL  defeated  the  ene-  toward  Temesvdr,  wh&re  his  army  suffered  a 
my  at  Hatvan  rA.pril  2),  Bicske  (4th),  and  Izsa-  terrible  defeat  (0th).  G6rgey,  who  now  ar- 
8zeg(6th).  and,  leaving  a  corps  under  Aulich  be*  rived  at  Arad,  summoned  Xossuth  to  reagn^ 
fore  restn  to  cover  the  main  body,  suddenly  and  received  from  him  the  supreme  oivU  ana 
turned  toward  Waitzen,  took  it  by  assault  (10th),  military  c<»nmand  (11th),  Elapka^s  sally  from 
routed  the  Austrians  at  Nagy  Sarl6  (19th),  res-  Oomom  and  mgnal  victory  over  the  besieging 
cued  Oomom,  which  had  withstood  a  long  siege  Austrian  army  (8d)  being  unknown  at  imid. 
and  bombardment,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  Two  days  later  G6rgey  surrendered  his  army 
gained  a  victory  at  Acs  (26th\  Sohlick,  Win-  at  discretion  to  the  generals  of  the  czar  at  Vi- 
dischgratz,  Jellachich.  G5tz,  wno  fell  atWaitzen,  kigos  (18th).  Daii^anios  followed  his  example^ 
Wohlgemuth,  and  Welden  were  thus  successivelv  and  surrendered  .^jrad  (17th).  Kossuth,  the 
defeated  in  this  short  campaign,  during  which  late  ministers  Szemere  and  Oasimir  Batthydn- 
tiie  diet  at  Debreczin  proclaimed  the  independ-  yi,  the  genends  Bem,  Dembinski,  M^ezdros, 
ence  of  the  country  (April  14),  appointing  Kos-  Yetter,  Perczel,  Guyon,  Kmetty,  Wysocki,  and 
suUi  its  governor,  and  Aulich  entered  Pesth.  others,  fled  into  Turkey.  Mun^os,  Peterwar- 
Benyiozky  and  a  younger  brother  of  Gorsi^  dein,  and  Oomom  capitulated.  But  scarcely 
cleared  the  mountain  region  of  the  N.  W.  had  the  tricolor  disappeared  fh>m  the  ramparts 
Instead,  however,  of  continuing  his  victorious  of  the  last  named  fortress  (Oct.  4X  when  the 
march  to  the  capital  of  the  enemy,  Q6rgej  re-  work  of  revenge  commenced  on  the  side  of  the 
turned  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  siege  victors.  Oount  Louis  Battfay^yi,  who  had 
of  Buda,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  been  made  captive  on  a  mission  of  j^aoef  nl  me- 
was  strenuously  defended  under  Henzi,  while  a  diation,  was  executed  at  Pesth  (6th),  and  the 
new  and  extensive  Bussian  invasion  was  ap-  generals  Eis,  Aulich,  Dan^anics,  Nagy-S^- 
proaching.  Buda  was  finally  stormed  (May  21),  dor,  TdrOk,  Lahner,  Y^csey,  Kn^zich,  Pdlten- 
Henzi  being  mortally  wounded,  the  government  berg,  Leiningen,  Schweidel,  Dessewfi^,  and  Ld- 
*  and  diet  returned  to  the  ci^ital,  and  GOrgey  again  z&r,  all  of  whom  had  surrendered  at  discretion, 
took  the  field ;  but,  bent  on  intrigues  against  were  executed  on  the  same  day  at  Arad.  The 
Kossuth,  the  new  presiding  minister  Bzemere,  old  president  of  the  upper  house  at  Debreozin, 
Dembinski,  who  commanded  in  the  north,  and  Baron  Per^nyi,  Szacsvay,   Osemyus,   Giron, 


/ 
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Abancbort,  the  yormg  Polish  prince  Woronieold,  are  lefl«probable  than  that  vrhidh  derires  Ungar 
the  reyolntioaary  minister  Cstoji,  and  Baron  from  Ung-tdr^  oastle  on  the  river  Ung.    There 
Jessenik  were  ezecated  at  Pesth  a  few  days  are  also  varions  derivations  6f  the  name  Magyar 
later^ike  most  of  the  preceding,  on  the  gallows,  from  roots  belonging  to  the  Hungarian  language, 
Ool.  Aazinozy  was  shot  at  Arad.    Other  eze-  »sM^-erSy  breast-strength,  and  Jfo^-^ar,  seed- 
cations  followed.    The  dmigeons  of  the  empire  maker,  agricnltnrist ;  bat  none  of  these  is  gen- 
were  filled  with  prisoners  for  life  or  a  loner  erallj  adopted  bj  scholars.     The  Byzantine 
term  of  years,  including  priests,  officers,  and  emperor  Constantine   Porphyrogenitus  (905- 
goyernment  officials  of  every  confession,  rank,  i^69)  names  the  people  Turkoi.  The  Magyars  and 
and  age.    Gdrgey  was  confined  at  Klagenfarth.  the  Osmanlis  agree  m  the  belief  that  they  are  kin- 
The  remnants  of  the  Hungarian  troops  were  dred,  and  the  former  are  called  *^bad  brothers" 
impressed  into  the  Austrian  army,  and  the  by  the  latter  for  having  resisted  them,    Bpittler 
estates  of  the  rich  patriots  confiscated.    The  contends  that  the  Magyars  are  CiiJmacks.    Tlie 
countiy  remained  under  martial  law,  receiving  IVanoiscan  Dn  Plan  de  Garpin  (1246)  calls  Bash- 
new  divisions,  authorities,  and  tax  regulations,  kiria  Ifagtia  Sungaria,  and  the  Minorite  Buys- 
and  foreign  officials.  The  German  was  made  the  broek  (1258)  says  that  the  Bashkir  and  Hunga- 
language  of  the  reorganized  higher  courts,  of-  rian  languages  agree.    Si\]novich  {DemcnttrO' 
fices,  and  schools.    !New  contributions,  military  tio  Unga/rorum  et  Zappcmum  Idiama  idem  mm, 
levies,  and  so  ctdled  voluntary  loans,  followed  Oopenhagen,  1770,  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Dani^ 
each  other.    A  conspiracy  and  an  attempt  on  Academy,"  t.  z.),  Ihre  Oehr  (De  Oonoenientia 
the  emperor^s  life  led  to  the  resumption  of  JAngtMlMpp<micm cum JSunffariea,TJpBal,  If 77), 
wholesale  executions  in  1858^  among  the  more  Sam.  Gyftrmathy  (Jfflnitoi  Lingum  Eungarua 
distinguished  victims  being  Idb^nyi,  Jubal,  Sdr-  cum  LinguU  Imnica  Originii  grammatiee  de- 
k.5zi,  Andr^lsfi,  and  NoazlopL    The  Protestants  metutrata^  Gdttingen,   1799),    Eooard,    Hell, 
and  Jews  were  subjected  to  particular  restric-  Gatterer,  Schldzer,  Btlsching,  Hager,  dsc.,  sup- 
tions.    Thus  in  spite  of  various  scanty  amnes-  port  the  Finno-Esthno-Lapponio  affinity ;  wlule 
ties,  and  two  loumeys  of  the  emperor  through  Oertelius   (Bdrm/mia    Linguarum,  9peciatim 
the  country,  the  feelings  of  the  nation  remained  JSungariem  cum  JSe^roKS,  Wittenberg,  1746),  Paul 
hostile  to  Austria,  and  the  attack  on  the  latter  Beregsziiszy  (Ueber  die  AehnlichktU  der  tmga- 
by  France  and  Sarainia  in  the  spring  of  1859  be-  riechen  Sprache  mit  den  morgenldndiechen^  &o,j 
came  the  signal '  for  national  antations  abroad  Leipsic,  1796),  Otrokotsi,  Kalm4r,  Yerseghy, 
(under  Kossuth,  Count  LadislasTeleky,  Xlapka,  ^.,  contend  for  a  Semitic  pedigree  of  the  Ma- 
and  others)  as  well  as  at  home,  which,  after  gyar  language.    Klaproth  deduces  it  from  a  mix- 
the  sudden  discomfiture  of  all  sanguine  hopes  ture  of  Tartaric  or  Turkish  with  Finnia  Malte- 
by  the  agreement  of  Villafranca,  concentrated  Bmn  connders  the  Magyars  as  Finns  who  were 
themselves  in  a  moderate  but  steady  opposition  subjected  to  the  Turks  and  to  an  unknown  IJra- 
to  the  new  religious,  financial,  and  municipal  lian  people.  J.  KBese  found  that  the  Earatchai 
measures  of  the  Vienna  ministry,  chiefly  unaer  and  Bizinghi,  Balkar  tribes  in  the  Oaucasns, 
the  lead  of  the  "  old  conservatives,"  and  in  boasted  of  being  Magyars,  and  that  the  ruins  of 
peaceftd  but  general  demonstrations  of  the  peo-  a  Magyar  town  were  yet  vinble  to  die  8.  W.  of 
pie.    Of  the  latter  the  centennial  celebration  AstnShan.     Orlav  rq>orts  that  a  Caucasian 
of  the  birthday  of  Francis  Eazinczy  (Oct.  27,  tribe,  called  Ugrichi  by  the  Rnsmans,  speak  a 
1869),  in  commemoration  of  his  literary  ac-  Hungarian  idiom.    Osoma  de  EdrOs,  who  went 
tivity,  his  martyrdom  for  freedom  being  under-  in  search  of  the  cradle  of  his  nation,  supposed 
stood,  was  the  most  significant    Soon  after  an  analogy  to  exist  between  the  names  of  Sovar, 
numerous  arrests  took  place  throughout  the  Pennavar,  &o^  places  in  India  and  Hungary, 
country,  and  the  5th  Austrian  army  corps  was  and  found  several  words  in  the  Thibetan  and 
recalled  from  Italy  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  other  tongues  of  middle  Asia,  akin  in  sound  and 
ot  the  governor.  Archduke  Albert  (Dec.  1859).  sense  to  the  Magyar;  without,  however,  being 
HUNGARY,  Lahottagb  and  LiTEBATtJBx  OF.  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  original  home 
The  Hungarian  language  (Hung.  Magyar  nyelv)  of  thd  race.    F.  Thomas  (1806)  derives  the 
is  an  isolated  branch  of  the  Altaic,  or  Uralo-  Magyars  from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  S.Horvdth 
Altaic,  or  Tartaro-Finnio  family,  constituting  a  from  the  lonians,  or  rather  the  J^szes. — ^Many 
peculiar  group  with  the  now  extinct  idioms  of  Hungarian  writers  report  that  their  ancestors 
the  Uses,  Ehazars,  Petchenegs,  and  ancient  brouffht  from  Asia  works  written  in  their  na- 
Bulflarians.  Leo  Diaconus  (lOthcentuiy)  called  tional  84  characters,  which  were  suppressed  at 
the  Magyars  Huns;  and  the  people  liked  to  con-  the  command  of  Pope  Sylvester  H.  and  with  th^ 
dder  themselves  as  such,  being  proud  of  Etde  aid  of  Stephen  I.,  but  which  were,  however, 
(Attila)  and  his  brother  Buda.    The  chronicle  taught  as  late  as  the  bennnins  of  our  century  in 
of  the  monastery  of  St  Wandrill  and  Dankov-  remote  places  among  the  Szeklers,  and  may  be 
szki  connect  them  both  with  the  Huns  and  Avars;  seen  in  b.  Qyarmathy's  grammar  as  well  as  in 
but  De  Guignes  senior  distingulBhes  them  from  George  Hickes's  Linguarum  Veterum  Stpten- 
the  Huns,  who  were  of  Mongolian  race.    Some  Uionalium    Theeaurue  (8   vols,  fol.,  Oxford,' 
connect  the  Hungarians  with  both  the  Uigurs  or  1708-''5),  under  the  name  of  Hunnorum  Uttera, 
Ighurs  and  the  westerly  Ogors,  Ugurs,  or  JugrL  The  language  is  now  accommodated  to  the  Latin 
Both  theories,  based  on  the  similarity  of  sounds,  alphabet,  and  consista  of  26  simple  and  6  com- 
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poiind  Boands)  agreeing,  tmlees  otherwise  no* 
tioed.  with  the  Italian,  viz. :  8  yowela :  a  (^b 
English  a  in  what,  swallow), «,  S  (French),  i  (also 
y\0y^d  (Ft,  «u),  ti  (Fr.  u) ;  IS  consonants :  ft, 
(2, j^^hard,  h  (German),  4  (German),  it^  2,  m,  n,  p, 
r,  •  ^g.  9h)y  tj  V  (also  to),  s  (French),  m  (Eng.  f), 
tt  (or '«,  Fr.  j) ;  4  componnds  with  y ;  ^  (^y,  as 
in  gydvy  faotorj,  pron.  dyar^  in  one  syllahle),  ly 
(as  in  Vr.JiUejy  ny  (Fr.  gn)^  ty  ;  and  2  compound 
sibilants :  e$  (written  also  eh^  t$;  Eng.  ieh)  and 
cbotU  (Eng.  te).  With  the  addition  of  the  vow- 
^  marked  as  long  with  the  acnte  accent,  as  for 
instance  d  (long  Italian  a),  i,  ^,  ^,  ti,  tZ,  there  are 
88  sounds  in  all,  beside  as,  which  is  used  onlj  in 
foreign  names,  as  in  Xerxes.  As  in  Turkish 
and  other  kindred  tongues,  the  whole  mass 
of  words  and  grammatical  forms  is  divided 
into  two  groups,  yiz.,  into  those  of  high  and 
low  sound.  The  former  is  determined  by  the 
presence  of  «,  d,  ^  the  latter  bj  that  of  a,  ^,  ti, 
in  the  roots  or  stems;  those  with  iori  consti- 
tute a  neutral  ground.  All  formatiYe  and  rel- 
ative suffixes  hiave,  therefore,  a  double  form,  in 
hamionj  with  the  roots  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached; thus:  9dM^  shoulder,  vdUalf  undertakes, 
.  vdUdlatj  enterprise  ;  but  mcs^  worth,  bec»&l^  he 
respects,  heenUet^  respect.  Whatever  changes 
the  Magyar  language  may  have  undergone  un- 
der adverse  circumstances,  amid  hostile  nations, 
it  has  yet  retained  its  essential  i>eculiarities  of 
phonetism,  grammar,  and  construction.  Al- 
though it  contains  many  Slavic,  Latin,  German, 
Greek,  and  other  foreign  words,  it  has  digested 
them  in  its  own  way,  assimilating  them  other- 
wise than  the  western  nations  have  done  with 
the  same  element ;  thus,  tchokk^  eerea  (ecm- 
deia)y  Slav,  iku  (Lat.  amto,  <piea),  hrtUn^ 
Germ,  hoch^  Schnur^  became  isjeola,  gyertya^ 
haHdn^  garonibOy  hsgy  (mountain),  nnSr,  IDie 
concurrence  of  harsh  sounds  and  of  consonants 
is  as  much  avoided  asbin  all  the  languages  of 
central  and  eastern  Asia.  The  roots  remain 
unaltered,  and  most  frequentiy  bear  the  accent 
in  all  their  derivatives. — ^The  most  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Hungarian  grammar  is  its  system  of 
suffixes.  In  the  possesmve  forms  of  nouns  they 
>are  varied  according  to  tiie  number  and  person 
of  the  possessor  and  the  number  of  the  object, 
giving  12  distinct  terminations,  as  follows :  hd- 
tam^  my  house,  hdMatm^  my  houses ;  hdgadj  thy 
house,  hdeaidy  thy  houses;  hdza,  his  or  her 
house,  hdgai,  his  or  her  houses ;  hdzunhy  our 
house,  hdMainhy  our  houses ;  hdaatoh,  your 
house,  Kdaaitoiy  your  houses ;  hdaoh^  their 
house,  hdzaiky  their  houses.  In  verbs  they  are 
made  to  indicate^not  only  the  voice,  mood,  and 
tense,  and  the  person  and  number  of  the  nomi- 
native, but  the  definiteness  or  indefiniteness  of 
the  object,  and  in  one  form  (indicative  present, 
Tst  person  singular)  the  person  of  the  ooject,  as 
^d/rtdk,  I  expect  thee ;  hkrUhy  I  ask  thee.  '  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  suffixes  of  the  in- 
dicative present,  the  root  being  always  the  8d 
person  singular  of  the  indefinite  form,  and  the 
vowels  varying,  as  above  stated^  in  consonance 
with  that  of  the  root : 


AiBtiw. 


DtiBlto. 


-od,     -«d(-M) 
•K       -I 

ok,     -JOk 
tok,  -Itek 

ik,     -Ik 


I 


Indaflaita. 


-Ok,    -ek(-Ok) 


(Boot) 

-nnk,  -dnk 
-tok,   -tek(-Mk) 
-ntk,  -nok 


•atom, 

-MoL 

-atik, 

•fttank, 
-ftUok, 
-•tniik. 


•«tem 

-etol 
•ettk 

-et&ak 
-ettok 

•otnek 


Examples :  i^Tom,  I  expect  him,  her,  it,  them, 
or  the  man :  iDdrok^  I  expect,  wait ;  vdrotom,  I 
am  expected ;  hired,  thou  askest  him,  dec. ; 
leirmy  thou  askest ;  JsireUly  thou  art  asked ;  Jdt- 
joj  he  or  she  sees  it ;  Idt,  he  or  she  sees ;  lit' 
juky  we  see  it ;  IdtujUL  we  see,  &c.  Other  moods 
and  tenses  are  formed  by  inserting  new  letters 
or  syllables  between  the  above  sufSxes  and  tiie 
root,  or  in  a  few  cases  by  a  change  of  the  final 
vowel  or  consonant,  and  by  auxuiaries ;  thus: 
vdroy  waited ;  vdrdnh,  we  waited ;  vdrtutdB^  we 
have  waited ;  vdmdf^y  we  would  wait ;  vdran- 
dot,  I  shall  wait ;  vdrjatoiy  that  ye  wait.  The 
auxiliaries  are :  volt  or  voZo,  for  the  pluperfect ; 
2^071,  for  the  conjunctive  past ;  votna,  for  the 
optative  past.  The  infinitive  is  formed  by  suf- 
fixing ni  to  the  root,  as  vdmi^  to  expect.  A 
combined  future  is  formed  by  the  infinitive  with 
the  amdliaiy  verb/0^  ;  thus,  vdmi/ogoiy  I  shall 
wait ;  vdmifogifmj  1  shall  expect  it.  Possession 
is  indicated  by  the  irreffular  verb  lenni^  to  be ; 
von,  is;  vannaky  are ;  wit,  was ;  2mb,  will  be,  &c.; 
thus :  anydm  tan  (mother-my  is),  I  have  a  moth- 
er; also  with  the  mark  of  the  dative,  nekem 
wmnah  herieim  (to-me  are  gardens-my,  mihi 
sunt  horti)y  I  have  gardens.  Negation  is  ex- 
pressed by  nemy  not;  nines^  is  jx^  ninctenek, 
are  not;  Mnec,  is  neither.  Yarious  kinds  of 
verbs  are  made  by  affixing  certain  syllables, 
thus:  at  or  taL  causative;  gal,  gat^  icc^  fre- 
quentative ;  dui,  inceptive ;  inserting  n^  dimin- 
utive ;  haty  potential ;  it^  int,  &o,y  transitive ; 
hodiky  reciprocal,  ddik^  hottky  reflexive,  &c.  Ex- 
amples :  ter.  he  beats ;  vweL  he  causes  to  beat ; 
tereget  (verdeBy  verdegSl)y  he  beats  often  ^  verint, 
beats  softly;  verekedtJB^  fights  with;  verodik^ 
beats  against ;  vergodihy  b^tts  himself  (breaks) 
through;  verhety  can  beat;  verethety  can  cause 
to  beat ;  verinthety  can  beat  gentiy ;  verehedhetiky 
can  fight  with  somebody ;  wrSdhetiky  can  knock 
against ;  vergodhetiky  can  break  through,  dec. 
ML  these  and  similar  derivatives  can  be  con- 
jugated throughout  in  the  same  way  as  the 
simple  verb.  There  are  beside  these  other 
compounds  with  prefixes:  aldy  down;  ditaly 
through,  by;  he,  m;  belej  into;  ely  oi,  away; 
eUen^  against; /<;2, up;  ki,  out;  dsmy  together, 
&C. ;  and  especially  megy  which  is  an  emphatic 
particle  denoting  attainment  of  the  aim,  ac- 
complishment (like  the  German  er  and  ^d  in  er- 
langeny  hegrt^en). — ^There  is  no  gender ;  he  and 
she  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  The  defi- 
nite article  as  or  a^  is  of  recent  use.  The  adjec- 
tive precedes  the  substantive,  and  receives  the 
marks  of  relations  only  when  standing  by  itself. 
The  relations  called  cases  and  those  expressed  by 
prepositions  in  Indo-Enropean  languages  are  do- 
noted  in  all  Altaic  tongues  by  suffixes.    The  pin- 
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ral  IS  formed  by  1;.    Oaseer:  4  genitive;  nal^  gen-  -—Thig  kn^age  is  spoken  hr  more  than  Vof 

itive  and  dative ;  t,  at,  aocnsatiTe ;  ban^  in ;  bet^  the  population  of  Hnngary  in  its  wider  sense,  by 

into ;  bSly  oat  of ;  irt,  for ;  hos^  to ;  ^,  till ;  ient^  more  tJian  i  of  that  of  Transylvania^  and  in  some 

like,  instead,  as;  kepy  in  manner  of;  kar,  at  the  places  of  Moldavia,  Wallaohia,  and  Bnkovina. 

time  of  (about) ;  ndl  (Latin  o^tuZ,  €krman  bei).  It  consists  of  four  dialects,  -which  do  not  differ  so 

at;  on,  nppn ;  r^2^down;  u^  instead,  as;  vd  mnchasthoseof  other tongnes,  viz.:  theGyori. 

(changed)  into;  tal,  with,  &c.,  by  being  har-  of  Baab  or  Trans-Dannbian,  and  the  Bihan 

monized  with  the  stem.    Examples:  sgemeinh'  on  the  Theiss,  both  represented  in  books;  the 

hen,  eyes-oor-in;  Mdeikkor,  dinners- their-at-  Pal6oz  in  the  M&tra  mountains,  in  the  contigaons 

the-time-of.  The  separable  postpositions  are  of  districts  of  the  counties  of  Heves,  Borsod,  60- 

three  categories :  1,  answering  to  three  qnes*  m5r,  Hont,  and  Ndgrdd,  with  more  genuine  an- 

tions,  where?  whither t  whence!  thus:  Mtthe-  cient  Magyar  words  than  the  premding;  and 

fore  (where f) ;  ele,  before  (whither?) ;  elSlf  from  the  Sz^kely  in  Thmsylvania  and  the  contignpus 

before;  such  are  ataU,  bdow;  hordtt  around;  countries,  with  many  Tartaric  words,  and  of  a 

iMUy  between,  among;  megeU,  behind ;  fneUett^  drawling  pronunciation.  '  The  language  has  va- 

near  by ;  2,  of  two  forms,  as  h€gyett,  hegye,  upon,  ried  very  Jittie  in  progress  of  time. — ^Huhoari- 

&a ;  8,  of  one  form,  as  eU^  against ;   irdnt,  an  LmmATUSB  is  comparatively  of  late  date, 

regsffding,  Ac     The  comparative  degree   is  The  introdnction  of  the  religion  of  Borne  under 

forzned  by  sufBxing  bb  ;  the  superlative  by  pre-  Xing  Stephen  I.  (997-1088)  made  the  Latin,  the 

fixing  2«^  to  the  comparative ;  thus :  na^f/,  great,  language  of  its  priests  and  teabhers,  predomi- 

noffyobb,  greater,  Ugnagy<M,  greatest — Fro-  nant  in  the  court,  the  higher  institutions  for 

nouns:  1st  person,  ^  I ;  ^ny^  mine;  nekem^  education,   administration,   and  Justice,  and 

to  me;  engemet,  me;  mi,  we;  mUnh,  ours;  among  the  higher  classes  in  general,  which 

ntSc^ni,  to  us ;  minhat,  us ;  2d  person,  U,  tUd,-  found  it  the  most  convenient  medium  for  com- 

neked,  tegedet;  ti,  tUUh,  nehteh,  titehet;  8d  munication  with  the  representatives  of  the  cul- 

person,  of  both  ^nders,  <^  M,  neki,  ot;  Sk,  tivated  West  and  South  in  diplomacy,  literature, 

dvSk,  nekikj  dket    These  are  Joined  with  rela-  or  religion.    Of  the  time  of  the  Arpads  and  the 

tive  in^fixes,  thus :  bennem,  in  me ;  beWkd,  out  next  following  period  only  Latin  chronicles  are 

of  thee ;  hozzdjoh,  to  them ;  alattam,  under  me ;  preserved,  of  which  those  of  the  "  Anonymous 

(dattad,  under  thee,  dto.    In  addressing  a  per-  Secretary  of  King  B^W  (II.)  and  Simon  K6- 

son  we  say  on,  plural  9ndh,  or  hegyed,  plural  za,.the  Cfh/ronicon  Buden8e,V[i^  the  Chronicoh 

iegyeUh,  for  both  genders ;  or  as  t^,  sir  (the  lord  Blorum  Hungarieairum  of  John  Tur6c2y  (Thu- 

orgentieman);i£ra«a^o^,sirship-thy;asa«8»m^,  rocius),  are  the  most  remarkable.    The  court 

lady  ;a«»m«4^o^lady8hip-thy;  formerly  fno^o,  of  Matthias  Corvinus  (1458-^90)  at  Budawas 

self ;  to  persons  of  lower  standing,  hend,  yon. —  adomeclby  some  distinguished  native  and  foreign 

Numerals :  egy,  1 ;  hetUf,  Jcit,  2 ;  M^om,  8 ;  n^,  scholars  of  that  age.    Of  the  latter,  Bonfinius 

4 ;  ^^  5 ;  Tuit,  6 ;  hU,  7 ;  nyolcB,  8 ;  kUeneg,  9 ;  wrote  an  interesting  though  often  legendary  his- 

^19;  tizenegy,  11,  &c. ;  hvM,  20 ;  Aarmtfx^s,  tory  ofHungary  in  i?s0(u2e9/F.,  which  was  pub- 

80 ;  negyvm,  40,  &c. ;  sisdB,  100 ;   eeer,  1000.  lished  with  a  continuation  by  Sambucus  (Basel, 

Ordinals:  02m^  Ist;   mdiodih,  2d;  the  others  1668).    Galeotus  wrote  on  Matthias* himself^ 

are  formed  bv  suffixing  dik,  as  n^edik,  ndxan  whose  librarian  he  was,  ^d  CaUimaohns  on  Atr 

dik,  &a    All  other  varieties  are  formed  by  tilaandlJladislasI.  Among  the  natives  the  poet 

suitable  suffixes. — ^The  formation  of  parts  of  Janus  Pannoniusholds  the  foremost  rank.    Tho 

speech,andof  various  categories  of  signification,  preserved  remnants  of  Hungarian  writings  of 

is  extremely  luxuriant  by  means  of  ^suffixed  that  period  are  veiy  scanty.    The  spread  of  the 

letters  or  syllables,  so  that  an  indefinite  and  reformation  in  the  following  century,  as  in  most 

yet  ever  intelligible  mass  of  words  may  be  countries  of  Europe,  promoted  the  culture  of 

made  to  suit  aU'  conceptions  and  shades  of  the  native  tongue.    But  the  simultaneous  dis- 

meaning.     This  plasticity  of  the  Magyar,  to-  asters  of  the  country;  the  Turkish  and  civil 

gether  with  its  free  syntax,  renders  it  capable  wars,  and  chiefly  the  introduction  of  the  Ger- 

of  expressing  the  turns  of  other  tongues  and  manelementwith  the  dynasty  of  the  Hapsburgs, 

the  Greek  and  Latin  metres  with  more  ease  checked  the  development  of  a  flourishing  na- 

and  fidelity  than  almost  any  other  langqage.  tional  literature.    Parts  of  the  Scriptures  were 

We  subjoin  an  example  of  construction  and  of  translated  into  Hungarian  during  the  16th  oen- 

elegiac  distichs:  tury  by  Kon^dti,  Erddsi,  Heltai,  Sz^kely,  Ju- 

Fiffiakl\^mUMP<vnm^      f>^.iHm6     Ju^dan:  J^^J^^W.^ndotijers.    G^  luh&Z,  Kulcs^, 

Men!      bo  spake  pAnnoniA^s  war-god  (Its)  of  old:  Telegdi,  Decsi,  Karolyi^  and  Others  distmguish- 

BoldAgfWM  adok,v^<uot  ^rte  hattU,    '  ed  themselves  as  orators.    Tin6di,  Yalkai,  Te- 

Bieased  country  ^ive-l,  tight-yo  foMt  If  need,  mesvdri,  and  ottiers  sang  tiie  warlike  exploits  of 

^d?^hrSSX:SS?^rb^e;S!r*t^,t  tijelrtimes  in  light  verses^  Xdkonyit      deeda 

^J3   t^ewn  a"  diadaU  ,^.  HnytrU      magyar.  ^  ^T^^  Os^tornyi  the  heroes  of  the  Siege  of 

And  bloodily  tboTiotory  lastly  gained  (the)  UuDgariui.  Troy;  Balassa,  Rimai,  and  Erdosi  composed 

Ahd6  9imdiifmaradotta*  fi^P^  uucHn:  affUd  lyricd  poems  of  incomparably  higher  merit. 

aiM  but  discord  remained  the  oa&ons*  souhi-in :  the  land  f^  the  l7th  century  tiie  Hungarian  muse  found 

£Klde  ;oT£^ow.(c«,Sr"*S:ec^u1S?r.  ^^<ST f  ^nuyi,  the  g«nd^^ 

(Ydrosmarty.)  of  Sziget,  who  celebrated  u  rhymed  alezan- 
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drioM  thedeedsand  death  of  thathero^  in  Lias-  also  as  a  grammarian  and  lexicographer,  iBchieflT* 

ti,  Pask6,  and  Koh^y,  and  especially  in  GyOn-  renowned  for  his  popular  soDgs  and  his  historical 

gyosi,  who  sang  the  defence  of  jiur^oy  hy  Maria  epics  in  hexameter,  the  *^  Battle  of  Augsburg^' 

8z6csL    Molnir  and  Edldi  translated  the  Scrip-  (Augtiburgi  utlOzet)  and  '^  Assembly  of  Arad  " 

tnres ;  the  primate  and  cardinal  Pdzmdn  and  {Aiidi  gyiUes),    The  latter,  however,  were 

Kecskemet!   were  distinguished   as  orators ;  excelled  by  the  more  numerons  epics  of  Ydrds* 

Osere  even  pnblidied  a  cyclopaodia  of  sciences  marty,  '^  Cserhalom,"  "  The  Flight  of  Zaldn'* 

and  a  treatise  on  logic  in  HuDgariaD.    This  na-  (Zalin  futd»a%  "Erlan*^  (jEger\  &c.,  which, 

tional  movement  iu  literatare  was  paralyzed  by  together  with  his  tragedies,  short  novels,  songs, 

the  ffrowiDg  ioflaence  of  the  German  dynasty;  and  especially  odes  and  ballads,  gave  him  uie 

the  bloody  persecutions  of  the  patriots  under  foremost  rank  among  ihe  writers  of  his  nation. 

Leopold  I.  (1657-1705)  suppressed  it  almost  en-  In  lyrical  poetry,  next  to  Y6rdsmarty  and  Kol- 

tire^.    The  Latin  again  became  prominent,  csey  we  find  Bi^za,  who  is  also  remarkable  as 

being  cultivated  in  the  18th  century  by  a  large  an  festhetical  cntic  and  historical  writer,  Peter 

numbcur  of  scholars  in  every  branch,  who  vied  Vi^da,  John  ErdSlyi,  Knnoss,  Alexander  Ya- 

with  each  other  in  the  purity  of  their  dead  chott,  Cs4bz^.  and  especially  Gfaray,  whose  bal- 

idiom,  and  compared  with  whom  the  Hungar  lads  also  rival  those  of  YOrdsmarty.    Toward 

rian  writers  FalucU  and  Bessenyei,  the  founders  the  dose  of  the  period  appear  the  three  youth- 

of  a  classical  and  a  French  school  in  poetry,  ful  popular  poets  Tompa,  Arany,  and  Pet^  of 

Orczy,  Count  Teleky.  Bar6cd,   R^vay,  and  whom  the  first  two  excelled  chiefly  in  tales 

others,  formed  but  a  feebU  minority.    A  new  and  legends,  and  the  last  in  light  and  playful 

and  fertile  period  began  about  the  close  of  the  songs,  whose  subjects  are  love,  liberty,  indepen- 

last  century,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  des-  denoe,  nature,  and  all  that  can  touch  the  heart 

potio  measures  of  Joseph  11.  (1780-^90)  for  the  or  inspire  imagination.  Fictitious  literature  was 

Gtormanization  of  the  country,  which  caused  a  chiefly  cultivated,  if  not  created,  by  J6sika, 

lively  and  general  reaction.    Societies  for  the  whose  historical  novels,  '^  Abafi,"  **  The  Last  of 

cultivation  of  the  national  tongue  were  formed,  the  Bdthoris"  {UtoU6  Bdthory),  ^'The  Bohe- 

literary,  poHtical,  and  scientific  periodicals  start-  mians  in  Hungary"  {Oseheh  Magyarorudghtm), 

ed^  national  theatres  established,  and  various  dto.,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 

linguistic  theories  developed.    This  movement,  development  of  Hungarian  prose  after  Eiizinczy. 

being  identical  with  the  general  regeneration  Smaller  though  not  inferior  works  were  written 

of  the  nation,  and  enthusiastically  promoted  by  by  Peter  Yi^da.    In  many  respects  both  were 

the  foremost  statesmen  and  orators  of  the  coun-  surpassed  by  £0tv5s,  whose  ^  Carthusian"  (A 

try,  became  triumphant  over  all  foreign  ele-  earthaun),  a  plulosophical  romance,  ^^Yillage 

ments  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  con-  Notary"  (Afalu  jegyz^e\  an  admirable  picture 

tary,  about,  the  beginning  of  which  Francis  of  recent  political  life  in  Hungary,  and  "Hun- 

Kazinczy,  the  great  reformer  of  the  language  gary  in  1514"  (Magyararszdg  1514^^),  a  his- 

after  B^vay,  and  the  popular  poet  Csokonai,  torical  novel,  place  him  among  the  most  eminent 

appear  as  the  foremost  in  literature.    The  poets  writers  of  his  age.    Xuthy  is  often  eminent  in 

Dayka,  Yerseghy,  and  Yirdg,  and  the  novelist  pictures  of  nature,  and  Ignatius  Nagy  in  can- 

Dogonics,  were  their  contemporaries.    The  ly-  caturing  characters ;  both  produced  imitations 

rioal  "  Loves  of  Himfy"  (ffimfy  nerehnei),  by  of  Sue's  ^  Mysteries,"  taken  fi*om  Hungarian 

Alexander  Kis&ludy  (1801),  were  received  with  life,  but  disfigored  by  unnatural  exaggerations, 

general  admiration,  and  were  followed  by  his  KemSny  and  J6kai  belong  also  to  a  more  recent 

^'  Tales"  (Eegek)  and  other  poems.    Berzsenyi  period.    The  principal  dramatic  authors  beside 

wrote  glowing  odes  in  Roman  metre.    The  Eisfaludy  and  Y6rdsmarty  were  Katona  (Bdnh 

poets  Andrew  Horvdth,  Ddbrentei,  Yitkovics,  Bdn),  Laurentius  T6th,  Garay,  Szigligel£  who 

Kis,  and  Paul  Szemere,  belong  both  to  the  pe-  is  eminent  in  popular  plays,  G^  ("  The  Notary 

riod  of  regeneration  and  to  the  golden  age  of  of  Peleske"),  L  Nagy,  Fmeric  Yahot,  Paul 

Hongarian  literature,  which  embraces  the  80  Xov^  and  Czak6.    Travels  were  written  by 

years   preceding  the   revolution  of  1848-^9.  Belenyei  (America),  Csdszdr  (Italj) ;  Barthol- 

Thia  period  opens  with  the  simultaneous  activ-  omew  Szemere,  Irinyi,  X.  Toth,  and  Gorove 

ity  or  5  classical  writers,  Charles  Eisfaludy,  (western  Europ^e);  H^bes  (Switzerland),  Jer- 

tbe  brother  of  Alexander,  Eolcsey,  Fdy,  Czu-  ney  ^nth-eastern  Europe^  and  Reguly  (north- 

czor,  and  YOrOsmarty,  of  whom  only  the  last  8  em  Russia),  the  work  of  Szemere  being  one 

survived  it    Eisfaludy  may  be  regarded  as  the  of  the  most  remarkable   productions  of  the 

creator  of  the  Hungariaxkdrama  by  his  tragedies,  period;  political  works  by  Sz4oh6nyi,  Wes- 

and  still  more  by  his  really  national  comedies,  sel^nyi,  feossuth,  EdtvGs,  Szalay,  B.  Szemere, 

some  of  which  are  aa  yet  unsurpassed.    Eol-  and  others ;  the  best  histories  by  M.  Horvdth, 

csev^s  lyrical  poems,  baUads,  and  prose  writings,  P6czely,  and  Jdszay  (Hungary),  Btyza  (ancient 

including  orations,  are  distinguished  by  a  spirit  world),  and  Toldy  (national  literature) ;  philo- 

of  ardent  patriotism  and  philosophical  philan-  sophical  treatises  by  Szont^h,  Hdrki,  Gregus, 

thropy,  as  well  as  by  a  rare  precision  and  bar-  and  others ;  the  best  statistical  works  by  F6nyes, 

mony  of  diction.  .  F^y's  ^^  Fables"  rifef^l;)  are  Ydllas,  and  E6 v&ry.   Natural  sciences,  theology, 

excellent  specimens  of  that  kind  of  poet^.  in  languages,  and  antiquities  also  found  numerous 

the  manner  of  Lesnng.    Czuczor,  distinguisned  representatives.    The  best  grammatical  and  lex* 
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icograpbical  works  on  the  national  language  fored  to  tbe  stomach,  hnt  indicating  the  wants 
were  written  bj  Cznczor,  Fogarassy,  and  Blooh.  of  the  syBtem  at  large ;  impelling  ns  to  sopplj 
The  beafttifol  songs  of  the  people  were  pnblished  the  waste  of  the  tissues  consequent  on  all  vital 
in  various  collectioDB,  among  others  by  £rd61ji ;  acts,  and  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
miscellaneous  writings  by  Pulszky,  Lukics,  animal  fhnctions  from  exercise,  &c.  If  the  de- 
FrankenburgjGhibriel&azinczy^Gondol, Berecz,  sire  cannot  be  gratified,  or  if  absent  from  dis- 
Pomp^ry,  Amelia  Bezer6dy,  Theresa  Karacs,  ease,  the  phenomena  of  inanition  or  of  starva- 
and  others.  Of  translators  we  will  mention  tion  are  induced,  with  a  diminution  of  the  bulk 
only  Szab6,  who  publi^ed  an  admirable  metri-  of  nearly  all  the  tissues  and  proportionate  weak- 
cal  version  of  Homer.  During  the  revolution  ness.  Hunger  is  greatest  in  the  young  and 
of  1848-'9  the  muses  were  silent,  excepting  ouly  growing  state,  and  least  in  old  age,  when 
the  stirring  songs  of  war.  The  battle  field  closed  the  vital  operations  are  deficient  in  acliv- 
many  a  glorious  career,  as  in  the  case  of  Pet/Sfi,  ity.  It  varies  with  the  amount  of  heat  to  be 
and  destroyed  many  an  incipieut  genius,  as  in  generated  in  the  body ;  external  cold  increases 
that  of  the  eloquent  Yasvdri.  After  the  close  hunger,  while  heat  diminishes  it ;  hence  the 
of  the  war  the  dungeon,  the  scaffold,  and  exile  voracious  appetite  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  the 
doomed  the  most  ^ned  of  the  nation  to  silence,  general  nse  of  stimulating  condiments  in  the 
The  last  12  years  are  therefore  in  a  literary  tropics;  it  is  also  increased  by  any  unusual 
respect  &r  behind  the  preceding  period,  althouffh  drain  upon  the  system,  as  in  profuse  suppura- 
the  unabated  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  tion,  lactation,  and  diabetes,  in  the  last  of  which 
preservation  of  their  only  remaining  national  especially  hunger  is  ahiKMt  insatiable.  In 
treasure,  the  language,  has  ffiven  rise  to  a  large  health,  the  feeling  of  hunger  is  a  very  good  in- 
number  of  productions  of  different  degrees  of  dication  of  the  demands  of  the  system  for  food, 
merit.  Some  of  them,  mostly  belonnng  to  the  and  it  becomes  the  stimulant  to  mental  opera- 
surviving  representatives  of  the  preceoing  period,  tions,  automatic  in  infancy,  but  directed  by  in* 
are  worthy  of  their  great  popularity.  In  poet-  telligence  in  the  adult,  which  have  for  their 
ry  the  imitators  of  retofi  have  been  numerous,  object  the  gratification  of  the  desire.  Hunger 
Among  the  most  remarkable  publications  of  the  depends  rawer  upon  the  demand  of  the  system 
last  12  years  are  the  poems  of  Tompa,  Arany,  for  aliment  than  upon  the  state  of  emptiness  of 
S^irossy,  Lisznyai,  L^vai,  Gyulai,  Nicholas  Sze-  the  stomach.  The  sense  of  hunger  may  be, 
mere,  Szdsz,  Jdmbor  (Hiador),  Stlkei,  Szelestei,  however  immediately  dependent  on  some  con- 
Bozzai,  Losonczy,  Sz6kely,  and  others ;  the  nov*  dition  of  the  stomach ;  it  is  well  known  that 
els  of  Kem6ny,  J6£dka,  J6kai,  P^lfy,  Gyulai,  and  the  swallowing  of  indigestible  and  non-nutri- 
B^rczy ;  the  humorous  writings  of  Bemdt  and  tions  substances  will  temporarily  relieve  it. 
Badakovics  (Yas  Gereben) ;  the  historical  works  The  wants  of  the  general  system  in  this  respect 
of  Szalay,  Joseph  Teleky,  J^szay,  Toldy,  Gsen-  are  probably  communicated  to  tbe  sensorium 
gery,  Pcdugyai,  M^sz^ros,  Fej4r,  Hunfalvy,  &c. ;  by  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  to  the  stomach 
the  political  writings  of  Edtvds  and  Kem^ny ;  by  the  sympathetic ;  through  the  latter  the 
the  translations  of  Stephen  and  Oharles  Szab6,  capillary  circulation  and  the  gastric  secretion 
Hunfalvy, Osengery,  Irinyi,  Szdsz,  and  SUkei;  the  are  excited,  the  latter  relieving  the  former, 
travels  of  Andrdssy  (India),  Nendtwich  ( Amer*  which  is  believed  by  Carpenter  to  be  the  proxi- 
ica),  Podmaniczky  (northern  Europe!  Magyar  mate  cause  of  hunger  by  its  action  on  the  ner- 
(southem. Africa),  &c.;  the  dramas  of  Szigligeti  vous  centres;  the  act  of  secretion  unloads  the 
and  others.  Journalism  and  oratory,  both  of  vessels,  and  relieves  the  hunger  for  the  time,  but 
which  had  attained  their  highest  development  if  the  food  do  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
during  the  later  period  of  Kossuth's  agitation,  tem,  the  feeling  of  hunger  returns  with  inereas- 
have  comparatively  suffered  the  most  noticeable  ed  intensity.  On  the  other  hand,  mere  empti- 
decay  through  the  complete  exthiction  of  the  ness  of  the  stomach  does  not  proKiuce  hunger, 
liberty  of  the  press  and  speech,  after  the  revo-  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  an  ample  supply 
lution.  This  sketch,  which  includes  various  of  food  passes  entirely  fi*om  the  stomach  hours 
Magyar  productions  of  the  Transylvanian  press,  before  this  sensation  is  felt,  and  that  in  disease 
exdudes  all  more  modem  non-Magyar  literary  there  may  be  no  desire  for  food  for  many  disjn 
productions  ofHungary  belonging  to  the  Slavic,  with  totfu  abstinence  from  it.  The  stomach 
German,  Wallachian,  or  other  literatures,  as  may  be  foil  of  food,  and,  if  the  products  of 
well  as  those  of  the  Hungarian  enles  (Mr.  and  digestion  cannot  pass  fh>m  it  because  of  pyloric 
"Mrs.  Pulszky,  Ludvigh,  Szarvady,  &d.)  in  for-  or  other  obstruction,  the  sense  of  hunger  is  not 
eign  languages. — ^Amongthe  principal  works  on  appeased  ;  moreover,  hunger  may  be  relieved 
Hungarian  history  (in  various  languages)  are  by  the  injection  of  alimentary  fluids  into  the 
those  of  Bel,  Pray,  Gebhsordi,  Ejitonk  Fessler,  large  intestine.  In  cases  where  the  stomach  can- 
Engel,  M^Uth,  Horv&th,  P^czely,  Toldy,  A.  de  not  receive  or  retain  food. 
G^rando,  and  Szalay;  on  the  last  revolution,  the  HUNS  (Lat.  JETunm*),  a  people  of  northern 
memoirs  or  sketches  of  Elapka,  GOrgey,  Ozecz,  Asia  who  in  the  5th  century  invaded  and  con- 
Szemere,  Schlesinger,  Horn,  Szabad,  and  Irdnyi  quered  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Of  their  origin  • 
and  Chassin.  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Under  the  name 
HUNGER,  the  sensation  by  which  the  neces-  of  Ohuni  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
Aty  for  food  is  made  known  to  the  system,  re-  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  early  as  the  2d 
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oentary.    According  to  the  theory  of .  De  Gni-  pretemataral  powers  as  well  as  of  the  malignaat 

gnes  in  his  ffistoire  de%  Buns^  a  theory  now  temper  of  their  parents." — BoQEutoireginiraU 

not  entertained,  however,  by  competent  critios,  det  BurUy  Tureiy  Mogob  et  autrea  Tartaru  oo» 

the  Huns  were  a  Tartar  nation,  the  Hionng-nonf  oidentaux^  by  Joseph  de  Gnignes  (5  vols.  4to.y 

whose  original  country  was  the  region  imme-  Paris,  175^*8). 

diately  north  of  the  great  wall  of  Ohina,  which  HUNT,  a  N.  K  co.  of  Teuu^  drained  by  trib- 

was  built  to  protect  that  empire  against  their  ntaries  of  Red  and  Sabine  rivers;  area,  985  sq. 

incursions.    For  several  ages  they  carried  on  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  4^968,  of  whom  859  wtre 

successful  wars  against  the  Ohinese  emperors,  slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  and  in  some  places  hilly 

who  were  comp^ed  to  pay  them  tribute  in  surface,  aud  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  elm,  ash| 

order  to  purchase  a  precarious  peace.    Their  and  otner  timber.    The  soil  is  black  and  very 

power  was  at  length  broken  by  the  arms  of  the  fertile.    The  production%in  1850  were  19,520 

emperor  V outi  and  by  their  own  disseuMons,  bushels  of  Indian  com,  4^023  of  sweet  potatoes^ 

ana  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  8,420  lbs.  of  butter.   Wheat  is  now  success- 

the  unconquered  remnant  of  the  nation  aban-  fully  cultivated.    Value  of  real  estate  In  1858^ 

doned  their  country  and  marched  westward  in  (498,075.    Capital,  Greenville, 

search  of  a  new  home.    The  course  of  their  HUNT,  Fbbsmak,  an  American  author  and 

emigration  soon  carried  them  beyond  the  limits  journalist,  born  in  Quinoy,  liass.,  in  1804,  died 

of  the  Chinese  monarchy  into  the  region  wa-  m  New  York,  March  2, 1858.    He  commenced 

tered  by  the  Oxus.    One  division  established  his  literary  career  in  Boston,  where  he  estab- 

themselves  in  the  fertile  and  extensive  plains  lished  the  "Ladies*  Magazine,''  the  "Weekly 

on  the  E.  side  of  the  Caspian  sea,  where  in  time  Traveller,"  and  the  "  JuvenUe  Miscellanv,"  and 

their  manners  became  softened  and  their  feat-  in  1880  published  "  Aneedotes  and  SKCtches 

nres  changed  by  the  mildness  of.the  climate  and  illustrative  of  Female  Character,  Original  and 

by  mixture  with  the  nations  around  them,  so  Selected  ^  (2  vols.  12mo.).    Removing  in  1881 

that  they  became  known  as  white  Huns.    The  to  New  York,  he  established  there  a  periodical 

main  body  of  the  nation  advanced  toward  the  entitled  the  "  Traveller,"  which  was  the  vehicle 

north-west,  and  established  themselves  for  a  for  the  publication  of  many  interesting  sketches 

while  in  Russia  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.    In  by  himself  a  series  of  which  subsequently  ap- 

the  8d  century  they  crossed  the  Vol^a  with  peared  undSr  the  title  of  "Letters  about  the 

their  flocks  and  herds  and  families,  and  mvaded  Hudson  and  its  Vicinity."    In  July,  1889,  ap- 

the  territory  of  the  Alanl,  a  barbarous  nation,  peared  the  first  number  of  the  "Merchants* 

whom  they  conquered  and  amalgamated  with  Ma^^ne,"  a  monthly  magazine  which  he  or- 

themselves.     The  united  nations  pressed  on-  ganized  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  mercantile 

ward,  and  attacked  the  Gk>ths  in  876  B.  C.  The  dasses,  and  of  which  he  remained  proprietor  and 

Goths  were  defeated,  their  king  Hermanric  put  conductor  until  his  death.    fVom  the  outset  it 

to  death,  and  the  Gk>thic  nation  driven  to  seek  was  oonduoted  with  ability,  and  the  88  volumes 

an  asylum  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  em-  edited  by  him  constitute  a  Vlduable  repository 

pire.    The  Huns  established  themselves  on  the  of  commercial,  amcifitura],  and  other  statistics, 

banks  of  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  and  iu  Fan-  In  1845  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 

nonia.  They  soon  became  involved  iu  war  with  "library  of  Commeroe,"  and  in  1856-^7  the 

the  Romans,  and  in  the  5th  century  under  the  "  Lives  of  American  Merchants"  (2  vols.  8vo.). 

leadership  of  Attila  attidned  to  a  high  degree  His  last  work  was  entitled  "Wealth  aud  Wortib, 

of  power  and  empire.    (See  Atiiul.)    Their  a  collection  of  Morals,  Maxims,  and  MiBceUanies 

dominion  fell  to  pieces  after  the   death  of  for  Merchants." 

Attila  (458),  and  the  people  themselves  were  HUNT,  Hknbt,  an  English  radical  politieiaiL 
lost  and  swallowed  up  in  fresh  invasions  of  bom  in  Upavon,  Wiltshire,  Nov.  6, 1778,  died 
barbarians  from  the  north  and  east.  Accord-  in  Alresford,  Hants,  Feb.  12, 1885.  He  was  a 
ing  to  some  writers,  the  Huns  were  a  tribe  of  wealthy  fiumer,  and  in  early  life  was  noted  for 
Finnish  stock,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Hunga-  extreme  loyalty,  having  in  1801,  dunng  the 
rians  or  Magyars.  They  are  described  by  the  akurm  at  the  projected  Imnoh  invasion,  oTOred 
Roman  writers  as  hideous  in  appearance,  with  to  place  his  property,  valued  at  £20,000,  at  the 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  di^)osal  of  government.  He  subsequently  re- 
eyes,  deeply  buried  in  the  head.  "A  fabulous  tired  in  diagnst  from  the  Everly  troop  of  yeo- 
origin  was  assigned  to  them,"  says  Gibbon,  manry  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  volunteer 
'^  worthy  of  their  form  and  manners :  that  the  their  services  out  of  the  county,  and  joined  Uie 
witchesof  Scythia,  who  for  their  foul  and  dead-  Marlborough  troop.  Having  challenged  hia 
ly  practices  had  been  driven  from  society,  had  commander.  Lord  bruce,  he  was  tried  and  sen- 
copulated  in  the  desert  with  infemal  spirits ;  tenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100,  and  to  be  impris- 
and  that  the  Huns  were  the  of&pring  of  this  oned  for  6  weeks  in  die  king^s  bench.  During 
execrable  conjunction.  The  tale,  so  full  of  horror  his  confinement  he  was  visited  by  several  prom- 
and  absurdity,  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  inent  reformers,  under  whose  influence  he  be- 
credulous  terror  of  the  Goths;  but,  while  it  came  a  fearless  champion  of  the  most  radical 
gratified  their  hatred,  it  increased  their  fear,  section  of  the  party,  and  the  political  associate 
since  the  posterity  of  demcms  and  witches  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Home  Tooke,  and  WU- 
might  be  supposed  to  inherit  some  share  of  the  liam  Cobbett.    For  many  years  he  attempted  to 
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■eenre  a  Mai  in  parliameDt,  aontestiag  iwnio-  lUhed  in  1807  under  the  title  of  ^^Oritieal  Ee- 
oeflBftQly  Bristol,  Westminster^  and  Somerset-  says  on  the  Performanoes  at  the  London  Thea* 
shire^  and  addressing  popular  meetings  in  the  tree"  (12mo.,  London).  Leaving  the  war  office 
large  manafaoturing  towns  and  in  o&er  parts  in  1808,  he  established  in  oonjnnotion  with  his 
of  the  kingdom.  In.  Aug.  1819,  he  presided  brother  the  "  Examiner,"  a  newspf^r,  which 
over  the  rdbrm  meeting  in  Mancmester,  which  under  the  editmhip  of  the  Hants  attained 
for  alleged  illegality  was  diqwrsed  by  the  mill-  considerable  popnhiritj  for  its  liberal  politics 
taajr,  after  11  persons  had  been  killed  and  np-  and  the  high  standard  of  its  literary  artidesi 
ward  of  600  wounded ;  and  for  his  participation  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  weddy 
in  this  affair  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  was  journals  of  England.  At  that  pwiod  of  tory  as- 
found  against  him.  Previous  to  the  trial  he  oendency,  the  boldness  with  which  the  editors 
was  honored  with  a  p|^lio  reception  in  London,  discussed  pubfic  measures  did  not  fail  to  snbje<i 
at  which  it  is  said  a  greater  concourse  of  people  them  to  Dersecution,  and  on  three  several  oo- 
was  collected  than  had  ever  before  been  assem-  casions  the  ^*  Examiner''  was  prosecuted  by 
bled  in  En^^d.  He  was  sentenced  to  2i  years*  sovemment  On  the  first  occasion,  the  offence 
confinement  in  Bchester  gaol,  and  after  his  re-  being  certain  reflections  on  the  rule  of  (George 
k»se  made  another  public  entry  into  London  on  III.,  the  prosecution  was  abandoned;  on' tne 
Kov.  11, 1822.  In  1830  and  1881  he  was  re-  second,  for  an  article  agfunst  the  practice  of 
turned  to  the  house  of  commons  firom  Preston ;  flogging  in  the  navy,  the  Hunts  were  tried  be- 
but  fiuling  of  an  election  to  the  next  parliament,  fore  Lord  Ellenborough,  but,  being  defended  bv 
he  made  the  tour  of  England  in  a  handsome  Brougham,  were  acquitted ;  and  on  the  third, 
equipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towns,  and  for  calling  the  prince  regent  *^  an  Adonis  of  60,*' 
offenng  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  "radical  they  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £600  each, 
coffee,''  roasted  grains  of  wheat,  as'a  substitute  and  to  suffer  two  years'  imprisonment  from 
for  the  heavily  taxed  coffee  of  the  West  and  Dec.  9, 1812.  The  latter  penalty  was  endured 
East  Indies.  Subsequentiy  he  made  his  appear-  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  a  manner  which  converted 
ance  in  London  in  a  coach  drawn  by  white  punishment  into  a  pleasure.  By  his  own  taste 
horseS)  from  which  he  sold  a  new  kind  of  black-  and  the  attentions  of  his  friends,  his  prison  cell 
ing  invented  by  himself.  He  died  of  a  stroke  was  transformed  into  an  elegant  apartment^ 
of  paralysis  while  on  one  of  hu  progresses  adorned  with  bookcases,  busts,  and  flowers, 
through  the  kingdom.  and  so  fiir  deprived  of  its  original  appearance 
HUNT,  Jambs  Hbitbt  Lkioh,  an  English  pbet  that  Oharles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no  other 
and  essayist,  bom  in  Sonthgate,  Middlesex,  Oct  such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale.  A  small  yard 
19, 1784,  died  there,  Aug.  28, 1869.  His  fitther,  upon  whicli  the  cell  opened  in  like  manner  be- 
a  West  Indian  by  birth,  married  an  American  came  a  garden  with  grass  plots,  flower  beds, 
lady,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  com-  and  shade  and  fhiit  trees^  where  in  fine  weather 
mencement  of  the  American  revolution  was  he  was  accustomed  to  read  and  write.  His 
established  in  thit  city  in  the  practice  of  the  captivity  was  cheered  by  visits  fr^m  Byron, 
law.  Having  warmly  espoused  Uie  cause  of  the  Moore,  Oharles  Lamb,  Hazlitt  Shelley,  Eeats, 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tiie  country,  and  and  others,  with  several  of  wnom  he  then  be- 
settied  in  England  where  he  took  orders,  and  came  acquainted  for  the  first  time;  and  so 
for  some  time  officiated  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Leigh,  agreeable  did  his  life  prove  that  he  found  little 
the  nephew  of  the  duke  of  Ohandos,  from  whom  reason  to  regret  having  r^ected  the  offer  of  the 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  named..  Leigh  government  not  to  press  the  penalties  if  he 
Hunt  was  educated  at  Ohrist's  hospital,  London,  would  engage  that  no  similar  articles  should 
where  he  remained  until  his  16th  year,  at  which  thereafter  appear  in  the  ^^  Examiner."  Up<A 
time  he  was  first  deputy  Grecian.  As  this  po-  leaving  prison,  an  event  commemorated  by 
sition,  however,  involved  the  necessity  of  de-  Keats  in  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  he  published 
liveringr  a  speech  in  public,  and  of  entering  the  several  works  prepared  during  his  confinement| 
diurch/he  left  the  school,  and  after  remaining  including  the  ^*  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  &c.  (8vo., 
some  time  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  who  was  London,  1814),  the  ^Descent  of  Liberty,  a 
an  attorney,  procured  a  situation  in  the  war  Mask"  (12mo.,  1816),  and  ^'The  Story  of 
office.  At  this  early  age  he  was  a  prolific  writer  Bimini "  (8vo.,  1816),  his  .  longest  and  best 
of  verses,  a  collection  of  which  was  published  poem ;  and  he  continued  as  before  to  condnct 
by  his  father  in  1801  under  the  titie  of  '^  Juve-  the  *'  Examiner."  In  1818  appeu^  ^  Foliage," 
nilia,  or  a  OoUection  of  Poems  written  between  a  melange  of  original  poems  and  transktimis 
the  Ages  of  12  and  16"  (12mo.,  London).  The  from  Homer,  Theocritus,  Bion,  &o. ;  and  in  1819 
author  in  later  life  characterized  these  juvenile  he  started  the  *'  Indicator,"  a  smdl  weekly  jour* 
performances  as  '*a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but  nal  on  the  model  of  Addison's  ^  Spectator," 
absolutely  worthless."  About  this  time  he  began  which  was  for  two  years  the  vehicle  of  some  of 
also  to  contribute  to  the  periodicals,  and  subse-  his  most  characteristic  essays,  and  which  was  fol- 
quent  to  1806  he  furnished  theatrical  criticisms  lowed  in  1822  bv  the  ^'  Indicator  and  Oompan- 
and  literary  articles  to  the  ^*  News,"  a  Sunday  ion  (Selections)''  (2  vols.  8vo.).  His  reputation 
paper  established  in  that  year  by  his  brother  as  a  writer  of  prose  and  poetry  was  now  at  its 
Jonn,  and  of  which  he  became  a  sort  of  co-editor,  height,  notwithstanding  the  attacks  of  the  toiy 
A  selection  from  his  theatrical  artidea  was  pub-  presa  and  the  fierce  ridicule  directed  against  the 
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flchool  of  poetry  of  which  his  '*  Rimini^*  was  an  **Itoli0on  of  the  Heart**  (1868),  te.    In  add!- 

exempUur,  and  which  was  sneeringly  oalled  the  tion  to  these,  he  edited  ^'Imagination  and  Fto* 

"^  Oooknej  schooL"   Bnt  his  peonniary  resouroes  oy"  (8  vo^  1844)  and  "^  Wit  and  Hnmor"  (184((X 

had  been  so  serionaly  affected  by  his  imprison-  containing  selections  from  the  English  poets ; 

ment  and  by  the  exp^ises  of  the  suits  brooght  **  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mt  Hybla"  (1847) ;  '' A 

against  him,  that  he  gladly  accepted  an  inrita-  Book  for  a  Oorner"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849),  te. ; 

tion  from  Byron  and  SheUey  to  yisit  Pisa,  and  and  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  '*Tat- 

assist  them  in  condncting  the  "  liberal,**  a  Jomv  ler,*'  the  *'  London  Jonrnal,"  &o.,  and  a  contrib- 

nal  intended  to  represent  nltra  liberal  opinions  ntor  to  many  leading  reviews  and  magaanes. 

in  literature  and  politics — a  literary  partnership  Among  his  nnmerons  translations  may  be  men- 

jeeringly  called  by  ^'BladLWood*'  the  '^holy  tionedTasso's^fninte,Redi*8.fiii«00f9»7bt0ana^ 

alliance  of  FIsa.**    He  arrived  in  Italy  in  Jnne,  and  Boilean's  Lutrin,    To  dramatic  literature 

1822,  and  within  a  few  da^s  after  meeting  he  has  fomiBhed  editions  of  Oongrev^Wyoherlv. 

Shelley  witnessed  the  obsec^mes  of  his  friend  on  Vanbmgh  and  Farqnhar,  of  SheridBn,  and  of 

the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Sneaa.    He  subsequent-  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  latter  pruned 

ly  resided  for  some  months  with  Byron,  but  the  of  all  passages  '^  morally  obiectionable.  *     He 

union,  without  the  cooperation  of  Shelley,  was  was  also  a  contributor  to  *'  Household  Words,** 

not  of  a  kind  to  be  permanent    Bvron*s  aris-  and  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death 

tocratic  friends  ridiculed  the  plebeian  conneo*  wrote  an  occasional  article  for  the  **  Spectator" 

tion  he  had  formed ;  thd  journal  proved  nnsnc-  newspaper.    His  rank  as  a  poet  was  established 

cessftil,  and  the  poets  parted  with  feelings  any-  by  the  publication  of  "  Rimini,**  which  exhibits 

thing  but  friendly.    After  Byron*s  death  it  was  his  sparkling  and  lively  fancy,  the  affluence  of 

found  that  in  his  presentation  copy  of  ^'  Rimini*'  his  imagination,  and  his  felicity  in  word  paint* 

he  had  erased  the  words,  ^My  dear  Byron,*'  ing;  and  at  the  same  time  also  those  affecta- 

with  which  Hunt  had  commenced  the  dedica-  tions,  and  quaint,  far-fetched  conceits,  which 

tion,  and  had  written  on  the  opp|Osite  margin :  characterize  all  his  poetry,  and  which  at  the  out- 

^  Impudent  varlet."    Hunt  continued  for  sev-  set  subjected  him  to  the  ridicule  of  tory  critics, 

eral  years  to  reside  in  Italy  with  his  fronily,  and  His  models  were  clearly  Italian,  and  his  transla* 

After  his  return  to  England  published  his  "  Re-  tions  from  the  Italian  poets  are  pronounced  by 

eoUeotions  of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Oon-  Miss  Mitford  ^'  some  of  the  very  best  idnce 

temporaries,**  Ac  (4to.  and  2  vols.  8vo.,  1828),  Oowley.**    Many  of  the  qualities  of  his  poetry 

a  work  which  excited  severe  strictures  from  pervade  his  prose  writings,  and  his  collections 

Byron's  friends,  who  accused  Hunt  of  ingrati-  of  essays  have  gained  a  wide  popularitv  by  their 

tude,  although  the  latter  had  merely  given  vent  genial  and  colloquial  tone,  the  graceful  iluicies 

to  his  disi^>pointed  feelinn  with  a  harshness  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  the  learn- 

which  he  subsequently  acknowledged  was  un-  ing,  taste,  and  refinement  which  they  reveaL 

just     From  that  time  forward  his  life  was  Of  this  dass  of  his  works  Hazlitt  says :  '^Many 

steadily  devoted  to  literature,  in  the  pursuit  of  of  his  eflhsions  in  the  '  Indicator*  show  that 

which  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  with  in-  he  inherits  more  of  the  spirit  of  Steele  than 

fluences  foreign  to  his  nature  and  poetical  tem-  any  man  of  his  time."    As  a  political  writer 

perament,  and  to  experience  various  mutations  he  was  forcible.  Just,  and  considerate,  and  in 

at  fortune.    He  was  not  of  that  practical  turn  the  expression  of  his  liberal  o|rfnions  utterly 

which  would  have  fitted  him  to  battle  success-  without  fear.     During  the  last  year  of  his 

fully  with  the  world,  and  until  1847,  wh^  he  Hfe  he  was  collecting  a  complete  and  final 

received  from  the  crown  a  literary  pension  of  edition  of  his  poeticid  works,  of  which  the 

£200,  he  was  frequently  involved  in  pecuniary  greater  portion  received  a  finishing  touch  only 

difficulties.    Amid  all  kinds  of  reverses,  how-  a  month  previous  to  his  death.    In  the  United 

ever,  he  preserved  his  cheerfblness  and  eouft-  States,  where  his  works  are  well  known,  an  edi- 

nimity.    Among  his  remaining  literary  proauo-  tion  of  his  poems,  collected  and  arranged  by 

tions  were:  a  prose  romance,  entitled  '^Sir  himself^  appeared  in  Boston  in  1B67  (2  vols. 

Ralph  Esher"  (8  vols^  1882) ;  **  Captain  Sword  82mo.),  and  in  the  same  year  an  edition  of  his 

and  Captain  Fen**  (1839),  a  metrical  satire  de-  works  was  published  in  New  York  (4  vols, 

nouncing  war;    the   "Legend  of  Florence*'  12mo.\ — ^Thornton,  an  English  joumaHst,  eldest 

n840),  a  play  produced  with  some  success  at  son  or  the  preceding,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  10, 

Govent  Garden  theatre ;  the  "  Seer'*  ri840>'41),  1810.    He  was  educated  to  be  a  painter,  a  pro* 

a  collection  of  essays;  the  ^Falfrey^*  (1842),  a  fession  which  he  resigned  to  enter  upon  the 

love  story  in  rhyme;  ^Stories  firom  the  Italian  career  of  an  author.    Commencing  as  an  art 

Poets,  with  Lives  of  the  Writers'*  (2  vols.,  1846),  critic,  he  was  subsequentiy  successively  employ- 

a  charming  collection  of  translations;  "Men,  ed  as  co-editor  on  several  provincial  newspapers, 

Women,  and  Books"  (2  vols.,  1847),  a  selection  and  in  1840  established  himself  in  LondoiL 

firom  his  uncollected  prose  writings :  the  '^  Town"  where  he  has  since  been  i)ermanentiy  connected 

(2  vols.,  1848),  which  with  the  ^^  Old  Court  Sub-  with' the  newspaper  press.     As   a  political 

nrb"  (2  vols..  1865)  is  made  up  of  metropoUtan  writer  he  has  been  an  earnest  supporter  of 

tradition  and  anecdote;  his  **  Autobiography"  the  British  constitution,  and  an  advocate  of  an 

(8  vols.,  1860);  ^<  Table  Talk,  with  Imaginary  extended  franchise.    With  the  exception  of  a 

Conversations  of  Pope  and  Swift"  (12mo.,  1860) ;  few  pamphlets,  he  has  published  but  one  work 
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luder  his  own  namd.  the  "  Foster  Brother**  (8  oAea  erroneonaly  attributed  to  the  chemiets  laet 
yols.  8vo.,  1846),  a  hfetorioal  romance  of  the  named,  who  were,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Hunt 
14th  century.  He  has  recently  finished  for  the  some  2  or  8  years,  and  who  historically  are  his 
press  a  complete  edition  of  his  father's  poetical  followers.  Mr.  Hunt's  philosophioai  views  in 
works,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  latter  chemistry  and  phydcs  have  plainly  been  in« 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death.  flnenoed  by  the  stndy  of  Kant,  and  still  more  of 
HUNT,  Thomas  Btesbt,  an  American  chem*  Hegel  and  Stallo.  This  may  be  seen  in  his 
ist,  mineralogist)  and  geologist,  bom  in  Nor-  essays  on  ^'Solution,'*  '^Oliemical  Changes," 
wioh,  Oonn.,  Sept.  6, 1826.  His  early  edncatioa  and  *' Atomic  Yolnmes,"  which  app&Bured  first 
was  obtamed  at  the  academy  and  fframmar  in  the  ^*  American  Journal,"  but  were  repub- 
school  of  his  native  town.  He  studied  for  a  lished  in  England  and  Germany.  In  these  he 
while  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  attabks  the  long  established  atomic  hypothesis 
but  was  subsequently  induced  to  devote  himself;  and  all  its  consequences,  and  asserts  tiiat  cbemi- 
to  chemistry,  and  accordingly  in  1845  became  a  cal  union  is  interpenetration,  or  rather  identifica- 
private  student  with  Prof.  J3.  Silliman,  Jr.,  m  tion.  His  researches  upon  the  atomic  vohime 
Yale  college,  where  also  he  was  subsequently  of  liquids  and  solids  were  a  remarbible  antid- 
chemical  assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  senior,  pation  of  those  of  Dumas;  while  by  his  views 
During  his  medical  studies  in  Norwich,  being  on  the  polymerism  of  mineral  species  he  has 
unprovided  with  any  means  for  the  pursuit  of  opened  a  new  and  as  yet  unexplored  field  for 
chemical  research  beyond  the  humble  resources  mineralo^.  These  phUoeophical  stodies  have 
of  a  country  apothecary's  shop,  he  undertook  however  been  only  incidental  to  Mr.  Hunt's 
the  analysis  of  monazite,  a  very  rare  mineral  more  serious  labors  of  research  in  chemical 
found  there,  and  of  an  intricate  constitution,  mineralogy  and  chemical  geology.  These  re- 
oontainingmetallicoxides  then  almost  unknown,  searches,  still  in  progress,  on  the  sedimentary 
This  difficult  problem  he  so  far  mastered  as  to  rocks  of  Canada  and  her  mineral  waters,  have 
make  known  the  composition  of  the  mineral  already  contributed  essentially  toward  obtiuning 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  After  two  years'  study  m<N«  just  views  of  chemical  geology,  and  a  more 
in  the  Yi^e  laboratory  he  was  offered  by  the  rational  theory  of  rock  metamorpnism,  while 
late  Prof.  James  F.  W.  Johnston  the  vfit  of  serving  to  elucidate  the  rocks  of  Canada  in  aid 
diemical  assistant  in  his  then  newly  establiBhed  of  the  researches  of  Sir  W.  £.  Logan  in  the  strati- 
school  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  Edinburgh ;  graphical  geolcgy  of  that  country.  Thus  the 
but  he  declined  this  overture  in  order  to  accept  analyses  and  chemical  researches  of  Mr.  Hnnt 
the  post  of  chemiBt  and  mineralogist  to  the  have  demonstrated  that  the  wide-spread  altera- 
geological  commission  for  the  survey  of  Canada,  tion  and  crystallization  of  the  sedimentary  rocks^ 
still  in  promss  under  the  direction  of  Sir  W.  constituting  what  is  known  as  normal  metamor- 
£•  Ix^n.  He  had  been  previously  named  also  phism,  have  been  produced  by  the  intervention 
to  the  same  post  in  the  geological  survey  of  of  alkaline  waters,  and  his  conclusions  were 
Vermont,  then  in  progr^  which  he  dedmed.  speedilv  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments 
His  labors  in  the  Canadian  survey  have  con-  ofDaubr^.  Insomeof  his  more  recent  papers 
tributed  greatly  to  advance  our  knowledge  both  Mr.  Hunt  has  discussed  the  theory  of  igneous 
.of  the  sdentific  and  economical  geology  of  Can*  rocks  and  of  volcanic  phenomena  from  a  new 
ada.  His  earlier  studies  were  especially  directed  point  of  view,  and  has  in  a  fordble  manner  re- 
to  organic  chemistry,  then  assuming  shape  firom  vived  the  almost  forgotten  views  of  Herscbel 
the  labors  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  Laurent,  and  G^r-  and  J^eferstein,  who  place  the  seat  and  source 
hardt.  It  was  as  the  reviewer,  interpreter,  and  of  all  these  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
critic  of  these  chemists  that  Mr.  Hant  first  be-  earth's  crust.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the 
came  known.  Boldlv  attacking  the  views  of  diemical  reactions  established  in  these  sedi- 
the  rival  schools  of  Giessen  and  Montpdlier,  he  ments  by  the  ascending  heat  of  the  earth's 
developed  from  the  germs  contained  in  some  of  nudeus  will  explain  all  volcanic  and  Plntonio 
the  papers  of  Laurent  a  system  which  may  be  phenomena.  He  has  further  discussed  the 
said  to  be  essentially  his  own.  In  this  system  chemical  conditions  of  a  coolinff  globe  such  as 
he  deduces  all  chemical  compounds,  organic  and  the  primal  earth  is  assumed  to  have  been,  and 
inorganic,  from  simple  types,  which  were  repre*  essays  to  show  how  the  present  chemical  condi- 
sented  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  water  or  hy-  tions  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  solid 
drogen.  These  bold  views  he  maintiuned  at  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  slow  operation 
first  single-handed  in  a  series  of  papers  which  of  natural  causes.  In  his  latdy  published  re- 
appeared in  successive  volumes  or  the  "  Amer-  searches  on  the  formation  of  gypsum  and  m^- 
lean  Journal  of  Science"  from  1848  to  1851 ;  nesian  rocks  (**  Joomal  of  Science,"  r2]  xxviii.) 
but  they  were  at  length  accepted  by  Williamson  he  has,  by  the  discovery  of  new  and  most  im- 
and  Brodie  in  England,  by  Wurtz  in  Paris,  and  portant  reactions  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magne- 
at  last  by  Gerhardt  himself.  This  happy  con-  sia,  been  able  to  resolve  in  a  rational  way  the 
ception  of  Mr.  Hunt  will  rank  in  the  history  of  hitherto  knotty  problem  of  the  formation  of 
the  science  with  the  compound  radical  theory  these  rocks,  and  refute  the  ordinary  hypothecs 
of  Liebig  and  tlie  law  of  homoloffous  series  of  of  their  origin.  His  memoirs  on  the  serpentines 
Gerhardt.  The  author  has  now  the  sadsfaction  or  ophiolites,  and  on  euphotide  and  seipentine, 
of  seeing  it  generally  received,  althou^  it  is  among  others,  in  chemical  lithology,  are  notice* 
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able  for  laborious  and  sncoessfal  research.    Be-  inspiration,  and  the  minntest  details  of  whidi 

Bide   the  contributions  of  Mr.    Hunt  to  the  they  proposed  to  copy  witii  scnipnlons  accnra- 

**  American  Joamal  of  Science"  and  to  the  cy;  and  that  they  were  less  bent  on  imitating 

London  '^  Philosophical  Magazine,'*  the  royal  the  models  which  Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico  had 

society,  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  &<i^  bequeathed  them,  than  on  inoulcatiDg  the  prin- 

we  may  cite  his  share  in  the  reports  of  the  geo-  ciples  which  these  masters  had  observed.    By 

logical  survey  of  Canada  for  the  last  10  years,  common  consent  Hunt  was  regarded  as  the 

He  is  also  the  author  of  a  summary  of  organic  leader  of  the  new  school,  which  was  shortly 

chemistry,  forming  a  part  of  Prof.  Silliman's  Joined  by  Oharles  Oollins  and  other  voung  art- 

*' first  Principles  of  Chemistry."    Mr.  Hunt  ists ;  and  notwithstan^ng  much  hostife  criticism 

was  one  of  the  English  members  of  the  interna-  and  ridicule  from  those  who  refuse  to  recognize 

tional  jury  at  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  the  object  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  he  has  con- 

1855,  when  he  attracted  attention  by  his  com-  tinned  year  by  year  to  develop  the  idea  with 

munications  to  the  geological  society  of  France  which  he  started.    In  1851  appeared  his  *^  Yal- 

and  the  French  academy.    At  that  time  he  was  entine  rescuing  Sylvia  from  Proteus,"  in  1853 

decorated  by  Napoleon  HI.  with  the  cross  of  *^The  Hireling  Shepherd,"  and  in  1858  ^Clau* 

the  legion  of  honor.    In  addition  to  his  duties  dio  and  Isabella"  and  "  Our  English  Ooasts,"  a 

as  a  member  of  the  geological  commission  of  pre-BaphaeUte  study  of  the  downs  at  Hastings 

Canada,  Mr.  Hunt  is  professor  of  chemistrv  to  all  strongly  imbued  with  the  characteristics  of 

the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  university  of  Quebec,  the  new  style.    In  1854  he  produced  two  pow- 

where  he  lectures  in  French.    In  1854  he  re-  erM  pictures,  the  ^'Awakened  Conscience" 

ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from  Har-  and  the  ^' Light  of  the  World,"  the  latter  of 

vard  college,  and  in  1857  that  of  doctor  of  sci-  which,  a  symbolical  representation  of  Christ 

enoes  Arom  Quebec.    He  is  a  member  of  various  appealing  to  the  human   soul,  was  severdy 

learned  bodies,  and  in  1859  was  elected  a  fellow  handed  by  the  critics.    Both  works  were  niade 

of  the  royal  society  of  London.    A  complete  the  subject  of  two  characteristic  letters  by  John 

list  of  Mr.  Hunt^s  scientific  memoirs  would  Buskin,  in  which  the  artistes  meaning  was  elab- 

occupy  more  space  than  our  limits  permit    In  orately  explained.   A  small  copy  of  the  ^'Dght 

the  second  series  of  the  *' Journal  of  Science"  of  the  World"  was  exhibited  in  the  collection 

alone,  he  haspubliahed  71  papers  since  1846.  of  works  by  British  artists  brought  to  the  United 

HUNT,  William,  an  English  water-color  States  in  1857.  The  summer  of  1855  was  spent 
painter,  bom  in  London  in  1790.  He  became  by  Mr.  Hunt  on  tiie  shores  of  the  Dead  seSi 
a  member  of  the  old  society  of  painters  in  water  where  he  took  studies  of  almost  painfnl  minute- 
colors  in  1824,  and  since  that  time  has  pretty  ness  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  which  were 
regularly  contributed  to  their  annual  exhibi-  subsequently  embodied  in  his  picture  of  ti^e 
lions.  As  a  colorist  he  ranks  among  the  first  *'  Scape  Goat,"  exhibited  in  the  succeeding  year, 
painters  of  the  day.  He  has  since  been  almost  exdnsively  engaged 

HUNT,  William  Holmait,  an  English  paint-  upon  a  .picture  of  Christ  disputing  with  the 

er,  bom  in  London  in  1827.    He  studied  in  the  doctors,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  completed, 
school  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in  1846  exhib-        HUNT,  William  Mobbis,  an  American  paint- 

ited  his  first  picture,  entitled  '*  Hark,"  which  er,  bom  in  Brattleborough,  Yt.,  March  81, 1824. 

was  followed  by  a  scene  from  ^^  Woodstock"  He  entered  Harvard  oofiege  in  1840,  but  went 

(1847),  the  *^  Flight  of  Madeline  and  Porphyro,"  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health  before  the 

from  Keats's  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  (1848),  and  completion  of  his  course,  and  in  1846  entered 

"Bienzi  vowing  to  obtain  Justice  for  the  Mur-  the  academy  at  Dtksseldorf,  with  the  intention 

der  of  his  Brother,"  from  Bulwer's  novel  (1849).  of  studying  sculpture.    At  the  expiration  of  9 

In  1850  appeared  his  "  Converted  British  Fam-  months  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1848  became 

ily  sheltering  ^  Christian  Missionary  from  the  a  pupil  of  Couture,  since  which  time  he  has 

Persecution  of  the  Druids,"  the  first  fruits  of  followed  painting  as  a  profession.  He  contribute 

the  new  '^pr^Raphaelite"  movement  in  Brit-  ed  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  Paris  from  1852 

iah  art.     Impressed  with  the  insufficiency  of  to  1855,  and  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  the 

conventional  academical  rules  to  give  a  true  ex-  United  States,  and  has  since  resided  at  New- 

pression  to  the  forms  of  nature,  he  had  in  the  port,  B.  I.   His  paintings  comprise  history  and 

previous  year  associated  Jiimself  with  John  geMre,  and  among  the  most  successfhl  are  sev- 

Everett  MUlais  and  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  two  eral  representing  picturesque  types  of  city  life 

young  painters,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  in  Paris,  of  which  Uie  artist  published  a  series 

the  art  of  painting  somewhat  of  the  earnestness  of  lithoffraphs  executed  by  himsdf  in  1859. 
and  conscientious  accuracy  that  had  animated       HUNTEB,  Humphbet,  an  American  patriot 

the  painters  who  preceded  Baphael.    Media*  and  clergyman,  born  near  Londonderxy,  Ireland, 

valism  in  theology  and  architecture  was  the  May  14, 1755,  died  at  Steele  Creek,  N.  C,  Aug. 

prevailing  mode  of  the  day,  and  the  young  art-  21, 1827.    His  widowed  mother  emigrated  to 

ists  showed  the  influence  which  it  had  perhaps  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C,  in  1759.    He  was  one 

unconsciously  exerted  upon  them,  by  styling  of  those  who  listened  at  Charlotte,  May  20, 

themselves  the  "  pre-Baphaelites ;"  although  1775,  to  the  fiunous  Mecklenburg  resolves.    In 

they  distinctly  avowed  their  object  to  be  chiefly  the  following  year  he  served  as  a  private  soldier 

the  stndy  of  nature,  to  whioh  they  looked  for  in  a  oorps  of  cavalry  against  a  force  of  toriee 
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near  Gross  Greek,  and  as  lieutenant  agdnst  the  surgeon's  pnpll  at  8t.  George's  hospital,  of 

Gherokee  Indians.    He  studied  at  the  Queen's  which  institation  he  was  two  years  later  ap- 

znnsenm,  afterward  called  Liherty  Hall  aoademj,  pointed  honse  snrgeon,  a  position  giving  him 

in  Gharlotte,  till  ^fter  the  surrender  of  Gharles-  ample  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 

ton,  when  he  again  Joined  the  army,  and  was  practical  surgery.    In  1766  he  was  admitted  to 

taken  prisoner  at  the  hattle  of  Gamden.    He  a  partnership  in  the  lectures  of  his  brother,  a 

effected  his  escape,  and  performed  a  gallant  certain  portion  of  the  course  being  allotted  to 

eart  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.    Resuming  him.    He  discharged  this  duty,  however,  under 

is  classical  studies,  he  was  graduated  at  Ht  considerable  embarrassment,  and  with  a  degree 

Zion  college  in  Winnsborough,  8.  G.,  in  1787,  of  difScultj  for  which  the  nc^ect  of  his  earlj 

was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  education  will  readily  account,  being  always 

church  in  1789,  and  after  holding  other  charges  most  at  home  in  the  dissecting  room,  where  he 

became  pastor  of  the  Steele  Greek  church  in  soon  became  unrivalled  amoug  the  surgeons  of 

18062lniwhich  office  he  remained  till  his  death,  the  day  for  his  skill  in  making  dissections  and 

Hunter,  Johk,  a  British  surgeon  and  phy-  anatomical  preparations.    Pursuing  at  tiie  same 

siolodst,  bom   at  Long  Galderwood,  In  the  lime  a  series  of  independent  investigations  in 

parish  of  KUbride  East  Lanarkshire,  Feb.  18,  human  anatomy,  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the 

1728,  died  in  London,  Oct  16,  1792.    He  was  anatomy  of  the  first  pair  of  nerves  within  the 

the  youngest  of  a  flEunily  of  10  children,  and  nose,  and  in  discovenng  the  functions  of  the 

npon  the  death  of  his  father,  a  farmer,  remain-  lymphatics  and  the  cause  and  mode  of  descent 

ed  at  home  with  his  mother,  who  allowed  him  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus.    Having  mastered 

to  ei^oy  without  restraint  the  pastimes  pecu-  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  he  turned  his 

liar  to  boyhood.    At  the  age  of  17  he  was  sent  attention  about  1768  to  the  study  of  compara- 

for  the  first  time  to  school,  which  he  found  so  live  anatomy ;  but  he  had  scarcely  embarked  in 

irksome  that  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  this  pursuit,  destined  to  afford  the  vilest  devel- 

opportunity  to  visit  Glasgow,  for  the  purpose  opment  of  his  genius,  when  in  1769  he  was 

of  aiding  a  brother-in-law,  who  was  a  cabinet  prostrated  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which 

maker  there,  to  extricate  himself  from  hispecn-  ended  in  symptoms  appearing  to  threaten  con* 

niary  embarrassments.    The  fact  that  he  oc-  sumption,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to 

oasionally  assisted  the  latter  at  his  trade  gave  seek  a  milder  climate.    Having  received  the 

xise  to  the  statement  by  one  of  his  biographers  appointment  of  staff  surgeon  in  the  army,  he 

that  at  one  time  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  departed  in  the  early  part  of  1761  with  the  ez- 

wheelwright  or  carpenter.  The  visit  to  Glasgow  pedition  to  Belleisle,  and  after  the  siege  of  that 

diu^sted  him  with  his  idle  and  profitless  career,  place  served  in  Portugal  until  the  peace  of  1768, 

and  soon  after  his  return  to  Long  Galderwood  when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  put  on 

he  wrote  to  his  brother  William,  then  rising  into  half  pay.    During  this  interval  he  amassed  the 

eminence  as  an  accoucheur  in  London,  express-  materials  for  a  work  on  gun-shot  wounds,  and 

ing  a  wish  to  study  medicine,  and  offering  to  pursued  his  anatomical  and  physiological  re- 

a^t  him  in  his  anatomical  labors.    Receiving  searches  on  the  bodies  of  recently  kiUed  soldiers 

a  favorable  reply,  he  went  to  London  in  Sept.  and  on  those  of  a  variety  of  animals.    Upon 

1748,  and  almost  immediately  gave  his  brother  establishing  himself  in  Xx>ndon  as  a  surgeon, 

satisfactory  evidence  of  his  talents  for  anatomy,  he  found  the  field  so  well  supplied  with  skilful 

After  several  months^  tuition  in  the  dissecting  operators,  that,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and 

room,  he  was  permitted  during  l749-'60  to  at-  professional  acquirements,  he  was  compeUed  as 

tend  the  practice  at  Ghelsea  hospital,  then  un-  a  means  of  subsistence  to  receive  pupils  in  anat- 

der  Gheselden,  a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  omy  and  surgery.   With  the  pecuniaiv  means 

Erofession,  and  from  whom  he  received  nis  first  derived  fh)m  this  source  and  m>m  his  half  pay 
istructions  in  surgery.  Upon  the  retirement  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Gourt, 
of  Gheselden  he  Wame  in  1761  a  pupil  at  St  Brompton,  about  2  miles  from  London,  where 
Bartholomew's  hospital  under  Pott,  whose  lee-  he  built  a  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
tnres  and  operations  he  attended  for  several  experiments  in  comparative  anatomy  with  una- 
years,  employing  himself  in  the  interim  in  the  bated  ardor.  His  zeal  in  procuring  spedmena 
dissecting  room  of  his  brother,  for  whom  he  amounted  to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  in  the 
j>rocured  subjects  for  dissection.  At  the  same  habit  of  applying  to  the  keepers  of  menageries 
time  he  indulged  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  city  fbr  the  bodies  of  dead  animals,  beside  present- 
life,  and  in  tlie  choice  of  his  companions  and  ing  rare  animals  to  such  collections  on  the  con- 
amusements  evinced  a  coarseness  of  taste  which  dition  tiiat  their  carcasses  should  be  restored  to 
was  always  a  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  him.  Every  addition  to  his  means  was  sure  to 
With  a  view  of  improving  his  *habits  and  con-  witness  a  corresponding  addition  to  his  museum, 
nections,  and  also  of  fitting  him  to  become  a  and  he  would  even  importune  his  friends  for 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  William  money  to  further  this  object.  Subsequently  he 
Hunter  caused  him  in  1768  to  be  entered  as  a  added  many  rare  species  of  living  animals  to  his 
gentieman  commoner  in  St  Mary's  hall.  Ox-  collection,  and  employed  much  time  in  watching 
ford.  But  this  attempt  *'  to  make  an  old  wo-  their  peculiar  habits  and  instincts,  for  the  nur- 
man  of  him,"  as  he  called  it,  proved  nnsuo-  pose  of  exciting  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
oessfhl,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  attack  them  playfully,  and  fireely  expose  his  per* 
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Mm  to  them.  It  was  not  until  bis  life  had  been  admitted  the  pnbKo  in  MajandOetoberof  eaoh 
seTeral  times  imperilled  that  he  desisted  from  year.  It  had  now  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
this  dangerons  amusement  His  original  papers  sions,  and  such  was  his  reputation  as  a  natural- 
on  the  changes  whidi  animal  substances  undei^  ist  that  no  new  animal  was  brought  to  the  ooun« 
in  the  stomach  when  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  try  which  was  not  shown  to  him.  In  the  same 
juice,  on  the  growth  of  bone&  &o^  commnni-  year  he  was  prostrated  by  a  severe  spasmodic 
oated  to  the  royal  society,  and  the  occasional  attack,  a  new  form  of  the  cerebral  affection 
allusions  in  his  brother's  essays  in  the  ^  Medical  which  he  had  experienced  in  1777,  and  of  which 
Commentaries"  to  his  experiments  and  obserya-  the  first  symptoms  had  appeared  in  1778.  He 
tions,  having  drawn  attention  to  his  efforts^  he  was  again  obliged  to  relinquish  oractice  for  a 
was  in  1767  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  time,  and  thenceforth  until  his  cleath  he  was 
and  in  the  foUowing  year  surgeon  of  8t.George^B  a  constant  sufferer,  his  paroxysms  occurring 
hospitsl  and  a  membo*  of  the  college  of  smv  after  any  mental  excitement, -especially  anger, 
geons.  His  professional  eminence  may  be  said  to  which  he  was  always  prone,  so  that,  to  use 
to  date  from  this  time ;  but  he  still  devoted  his  own  words,  ^^his  life  was  in  the  hands  of 
himself  chiefly  to  physiological  and  pathological  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tease  him." 
experiments,  for  conducting  which  his  position  He  nevertheless  persevered  in  his  anatomical 
afforded  him  ample  opportunity.  In  these  he  was  and  physiological  experiments,  and  in  his  snr* 
aided  by  several  pupils  who  afterward  acquired  gicai  practice,  which  had  now  increased  to  such 
eminence  in  their  profession,  including  Jenner,  an  extent  that  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Home, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination.  In  1771  he  was  was  obliged  to  relieve  him  of  a  portion  of  it; 
married  to  Miss  Home,  the  sister  of  Sir  Everard  and  he  was  constantly  performing  operations 
Home,  his  pupil  and  subsequentiy  his  biographer,  then  new  to  the  art  of  surgery  with  a  boldness, 
and  in  the  same  year  published  his  first  original  skill,  and  iudsment  equdly  remarkable.  It 
work,  ^^  Natural  History  of  the  Humaa  Teeth"  was  soon  after  his  attack  in  1786  that  he  prao* 
(4to.,  London),  of  which  the  second  part  appear*  tised  the  new  method  of  tying  the  arteir  for 
ed  in  1778.  In  1778  he  commenced  his  first  popliteal  aneurism,  which  has  been  called  the 
regular  course  of  lectures,  a  task  which  he  sel*  most  brilliant  surgical  discovery  of  the  century. 
dom  succeeded  in  discharging  with  satisfaction  In  1786  appeared  his  *•*'  Treatise  on  the  Venereal 
to  himself  or  his  pupils,  and  as  a  preparation  for  Disease"  (4to.,  London ;  4to.,  1809,  by  Sir  £v- 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  dose  himself  with  erard  Home ;  4to.,  1818,  by  Joseph  Adams), 
laudanum.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  "  Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the 
extraordinary  to  the  king,  and  at  the  request  of  Animal  Economy"  (4to.,  London ;  8vo.,  188  iJL 
the  royal  humane  society  drew  up  a  paper  on  by  Prof.  Owen),  the  latter  a  republication  of 
the  best  mode  of  restoring  aroarentiy  arowned  papers  from  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions," 
persons,  which  was  published  in  the  "Philo-  and  of  others  on  anatomical  and  physiidogical 
sophical  Transactions."  His  researches  in  com-  discoveries  by  the  author.  In  the  same  year 
parative  anatomy  had  not  been  allowed  to  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the  army, 
slumber  in  the  interval,  and  among  his  contri-  and  in  1787  he  received  the  Copley  gold  medal 
butions  to  this  science  were  papers  on  the  action  fh>m  the  royal  society  for  papers  on  the  ova* 
of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  stomach  after  rium,  ti^e  specific  identity  of  the  wol^  jackaL 
death,  the  torpedo,  the  electric  eel,  Ac  His  and  dog,  and  on  the  structure  and  economy  ot 
museum  increased  largely  year  by  year,  and  a  whales.  He  was  about  this  time  chosen  a 
talented  young  artist  named  Bell  whom  he  en-  member  of  the  American  philosophical  society, 
gaged  about  this  time,  and  who  remained  with  having  previously  received  distinguished  honors 
him  14  years,  enriched  it  with  many  accurate  from  uie  chief  European  scientific  assooiationa 
drawings  and  delicate  anatomical  preparations.  Soon  after  he  publiuied  valuable  papers  on  the 
In  the  spring  of  1777  he  experienced  an  inflam-  treatment  of  inflamed  veins,  on  introsusoeption, 
mationof  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  accompanied  and  on  the  mode  of  conveying  food  into  the 
with  alarming  symptoms,  the  result  of  mental  stomach  in  casesof  paralysis  of  the  oesophagus; 
anxiety,  and  went  to  recruit  at  Bath,  where  and  in  1792  he  contributed  his  last  paper  to  the 
JenAer  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a  serious  '*  Philosophical  Transa^ons,"  entitled  '*  Ob- 
organic  affection  of  the  heart.  Between  this  servations  on  tiie  Economy  of  Bees,"  a  subject 
period  and  1786  appeared  his  papers  on  the  he  had  carefhlly  sti^ied  for  20  years,  and  on 
heat  of  vegetables  and  animals,  the  structure  which  he  is  still  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
of  the  placenta,  the  organs  of  hearing  in  fishes,  authority.  In  this  year  he  resigned  hislecture- 
te.,  and  the  6  Croonian  lectures  on  muscular  ship  at  St.  George^a  hospital,  and  devoted  him* 
motion.  The  p<q>er  on  the  placenta,  daim-  self  to  the  completion  of  his  work  on  infiam- 
ing  for  the  author  the  discovery  of  the  union  mation.  His  spasms  meanwhile  increased  in 
between  the  uterus  and  placenta,  which  William  fluency  and  mtensity,  and  were  excited  by 
Hunter  had  claimed  in  1776  in  his  "Gravid  the  most  trivial  occurrences.  OnOct.  16, 1798, 
Uterus,"  caused  an  estrangement  between  the  whileatten^ngameetingof  the  board  of  direct- 
brothers  which  only  terminated  a  short  time  ors  of  St.  George's  hospital,  he  became  vio- 
before  the  death  of  William.  In  1786  he  re-  lentiy  excited  by  a  remark  made  to  him  by  one 
moved  his  whole  museum  to  a  house  erected  for  of  his  colleagues,  and  leaving  the  room  hastily 
the  purpose  in  Leicester  square,  to  which  he  to  conceal  or  repress  his  anger,  he  fell  with  a 
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groan  into  the  arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  (4to.,  London,  1704) ;  and  in  1886->7higBarg:ical 
ue  physicians  of  the  society,  and  instantly  ex*  works,  with  notes  by  J.  F.  Palmer,  were  pob- 
p^d.— As  a  sm^cal  operator  merely,  John  lished  in  4  vols.  4to.  with  an  atlas  of  60  plates. 
Hanter  was nndoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  men  Biogr whies  of  him  have  also  been  published  bT 
of  his  time,  and  no  one  of  his  successors  has  ao-  Jesse  Foot  (8yo.,  London,  1794)  and  Joseph 
quired  a  popularity  more  universal  or  deserved.  Adams  (Svo.,  1816).  His  remains,  after  a  re* 
As  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  moreover,  he  pose  of  more  than  half  a  century  under  the 
displayed  a  keenness  of  intefieot,  a  faculty  of  church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-flelds,  were  in 
generalization,  and  a  phflosophic  turn  of  mind,  March,  1859,  disentombed  by  the  royal  college 
which  must  rank  him  among  the  greatest  of  of  surgeons,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  month  de- 
modern  natural  philosophers,  and  of  which  he  posited  with  much  ceremony  in  Westminster  ab- 
bas left  an  enduring  monument  in  the  celebrat-  bey,  next  to  the  remains  of  Ben  Jonson,  where 
ed  museum  named  after  him,  and  which  was  in  a  monument  to  his  memory  is  to  be  erected. — ^His 
1799  purchased  by  the  nation  and  placed  in  the  wife,  Amn  Homb  Huktbb,  bom  in  1741,  died 
keeping  of  the  coU^  of  surgeons.  Of  this  In  1821,  was  a  woman  of  much  literary  culture^ 
collection  Professor  Owen,  who  spent  10  years  who  published  in  1802  a  volume  of  poems,  sev- 
in  cataloguing  it,  says:  *^ Hunter's  genius  in-  eral  of  which  were  set  to  music  bv  Haydn, 
deed  had  penetrated  &r  back  into  the  zoology  Among  the  pieces  attributed  to  her  is  the  **  Song 
of  other  days,  and  in  his  museum  he  left  behind  of  Alknomock,''  which  is  also  indoded  in  the 
him  the  germ  of  all  the  surpassing  discoveries  published  editions  of  the  American  poet  Philip 
since  made  in  paleontology ;  he  left  enough  to  iVeneau. — ^Williak,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a 
prove  that  his  acute  mind  had  embraced  even  Scottish  physician  and  anatomist,  bom  at  Long 
this  vast  subject,  and  had  appreciated  the  stores  Oalderwood,  Lanarkahire,  Hay  28,  1718,  died 
of  matter  to  be  derived  ftom  its  study."  In  in  London,  March  80, 1788.  He  was  sent  by 
oonsideration  of  his  limited  resources,  his  shat-  his  father  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
tered  healtii,  and  arduous  professional  duties,  view  of  studying  for  the  ministry ;  but  mani- 
the  labor  bestowed  upon  this  collection  is  al-  festinff  a  decided  distaste  for  theological  pur- 
most  incredible.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  raits,  he  was  permitted  to  choose  his  own  pro- 
oontained  upward  of  10,000  preparations  illus-  fession.  The  example  of  Dr.  William  Cullen, 
trating  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  phys-  then  established  in  practice  in  Hamilton,  and 
iology,  pathology,  and  natural  history,  so  ar-  whose  ac<^uaintance  he  formed  about  1787,  drew 
raa^dd  as  to  exhibit  the  gradations  of  nature  his  attention  to  medicine,  and  in  that  year  he 
from  the  simplest  form  of  life  up  to  man.  The  went  to  reside  in  his  family  as  a  medical  student 
physiological  series,  which  comprised  consider-  At  the  end  of  three  years  a  partnership  was 
ably  more  than  half  the  collection,  contained  formed  between  them,  by  the  terms  of  which 
1,000  skeletons,  8,000  animals  and  plants  illus-  Hunter  was  to  take  charge  of  the  surgical  part 
trating  natural  history,  stuffed  or  preserved  in  of  tiie  practice.  For  the  purpose  of  preparing 
spirits,  and  1,200  fossils,  beside  monsters  and  himscdf  for  tiiis  duty,  he  went  tiirough  a  course 
other  eccentric  forms  of  animal  life.  The  whole  of  preparatory  study  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
museum  now  contains  over  25,000  opecimens  and  wnUe  in  the  latter  city  in  1741  gained  ad- 
arranged  in  two  apartments,  of  which  one  mittance  into  the  family  of  Dr.  James  Douglas 
is  devoted  to  physiological  or  normal,  and  as  dissector  for  a  work  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
the  other  to  pathological  or  abnormal  strao-  bones  which  the  latter  was  preparing,  and  as 
tures.  He  left  in  addition  19  HS.  volumes  of  tutor  to  his  son.  At  the  same  time  he  pursued 
materials  for  a  catalogue  of  his  museum,  the  his  studies  in  surgery,  anatomy,  and  dissection 
preparation  of  which  occupied  him  during  the  under  oonopetent  masters.  Dr.  Douglas  died  in 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  The  completion  of  1742,  but  Hunter  continued  to  reside  in  the  fam- 
the  work  was  assigned  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  ily  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and,  having  f(Hined  the 
his  executor,  who  was  intrasted  for  that  pur-  design  of  establi^ing  himself  in  London  as  a 
pose  with  the  10  most  valuable  volumes,  widch  teacher  of  anatomy  and  a  general  practitioner, 
he  subsequentiy  burned,  in  accordance,  as  he  found  no  difficulty  in  cancelling  his  agreement 
said,  with  Hunter^s  express  desire ;  although  it  with  OuUen,  between  whom  and  himself  a  warm 
is  now  pretty  certain  that  he  destroyed  them  to  friendship  existed  for  life.  In  the  winter  of 
conceal  his  own  appropriation  of  their  contents  1746  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  lecturer 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anatomical  papers  on  tiie  operations  of  surgery  before  the  society 
which  pass  under  his  name.  Hunter  was  a  man  of  navy  surgeons,  and  such  was  the  fav<»:  wiu 
of  warm  and  impetuous  temper,  readily  pro-  which  he  was  received  that  he  was  invited  to 
Toked,  and  when  irritated  not  easily  soothed ;  extend  his  course  to  anatomy.  About  the  same 
but  at  the  same  time  generous,  and  free  from  time  he  began  to  acquire  an  extensive  practice 
reserve  or  deceit.  In  his  investigations  he  rigid-  both  as  a  surgeon  and  an  accoucheur ;  but  hav- 
ly  adhered  to  facts,  making  no  fancifol  exour-  ing  in  1748  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon 
sions  into  the  regions  of  specalation,  but  pur-  accoucheur  to  the  Middlesex  hospital,  and  in 
suing  the  trnth  with  mathematical  precision.  1749  to  the  British  lying-in  hospital,  he  aban- 
After  his  death  appeared  his  '*  Treatise  on  the  doned  surgery,  a  line  of  practice  which  he  had 
Blood,  Inflammation,  and  Gon-shot  Wounds,'^  always  disliked,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself 
preceded  by  a  biography  by  Sir  Everard  Home  almost  ezduaively  to  midwifery.    The  moment 
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•wm  anspidoiu,  as  the  chief  authority  in  ohstet-  OuMmi  Stmt&ri  asseneranturj  IktoripUa  M- 

rios,  Smellie,  wasradein  mannen  andpenonallj  guru  lUtutrata,  cost  upward  of  £20,0(K).    In 

onpopular,  and  the  death  of  Sir  Biohivd  Man-  1781  Dr.  Fothergill's  collection  of  shells,  corals^ 

ningham  and  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sandysj  who  and  other  objects  of  natural  history,  was  added 

divided  between  themselves  the  most  lucrative  to  the  museum  at  an  expense  of  £1,200.    The 

part  of  the  practice,  left  the  fi^ld  in  a  measure  whole  collection,  with  a  fund  of  £8,000  for  its 

open  to  Hunter.    The  latter,  having  obtained  in  support  and  augmentation,  was  bequeathed  after 

1750  the  d^pree  of  M.D.  from  the  university  of  the  determination  of  certain  life  interests  to  the 

Glasgow,  soon  eclipsed  iQl  rivals  in  his  special-  university  of  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  name 

ity,  and  for  the  last  80  years  ofrhis  life  probably  of  the  Hunterian  museum,  it  is  now  deposited, 

held  the  first  rank  in  his  profession  as  a  practi-  In  1774  appeared  his  Anatamia  Humani  Uteri 

tioner  and  lecturer  in  obstetrics.    About  this  Oramdi^  TdbulU  (84)  Illuttrata^  in  Latin  and 

time  he  established  himself  in  a  house  in  Jermyn  English  (atlas  foL,  Birmingham;  fol.,  London, 

street,  where  he  commenced  the  formation  of  1828),  which  was  intended  to  form  the  second 

a  large  anatomical  museum,  the  collection  of  part  of  his  medical  commentaries,  and  on  which 

Dr.  Sandys,  which  he  had  recently  pun^ased,  he  had  been  engaged  since  1761.    It  has  been 

forming  the  nucleus,    hi  1754  he  entered  into  a  called  one  of  the* most  splendid  medical  works 

professional  partnerriiip  with  his  brother  John,  of  the  age,  the  engravings,  which  are  remarka- 

whose  industry  was  of  great  use  in  adding  to  ble  for  their  beauty,  having  been  executed  by  the 

the  contents  <tf  the  museum.    In  consequence  most  eminent  artists.    A  work  describing  the 

df  the  illness  of  John,  however,  the  partnership  engravings,  entitled  ^  An  Anatomical  Disquisi- 

terminated  in  1759.    SnbsequenUy  Hewson  and  tton  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Gon- 

GnukshaDk,  both  eminent  as  anatomista,  were  tents^'  (4to.,  London^  was  published  in  1794  by 

successively  his  partners.    In  1762  he  officiated  his  nephew  Dr.  BaiUie.    The  subsequent  daim 

as  consulting  physician  to  Queen  Gharlotte,  and  of  John  Hunter  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode 

two  years  later  was  appointed  her  physician  ex-  of  union  between  the  placenta  and  the  uterus, 

traordinary.    In  1762~'4  appeared  nis  ^^  Medical  as  described  by  William  in  this  work,  caused 

Commentaries,  Part  I.''  (4to..  LondonX  which  a  bitter  hostility  between  the  brothers,  which 

contained  also  an  account  of  his  controvert  lasted  until  the  elder  was  on  his  death-bed, 

with  Professor  Monro  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  when  a  reconciliation  took  place.     William 

doctrine  of  absorbent  action  of  the  lymphatic  Hunter  was  the  recipient  of  various  professional 

system,  and  of  the  method  of  ii\jecting  the  testes  honors  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indud- 

with  mercury.     The  latter  had  been  demon*  ing  the  appointment  by  the  king  to  the  profes- 

strated  bv  Hunter  to  his  dass  as  early  as  1752.  sorship  of  anatomy  in  the  royal  academy  of  arts, 

In  1765,  being  then  in  the  receipt  of  large  pro-  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great 

fessional  emoluments,  he  took  the  first  step  ability.    In  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 

toward  carrying  into  effect  a  long  cherished  royal  sodety,  and  two  vears  before  his  death  he 

sdieme  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  his  sav-  became  president  of  the  medical  sodety.    In 

ings  to  some  work  of  public  utility,  by  applying  addition  to  the  works  mentioned,  he  contributed 

to  Mr.  GrenviUe,  then  minister,  for  a  piece  of  important  papers  to  the  medical  and  sdentiflo 

ground  in  the  Mews  for  the  site  of  an  ana-  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  left  several  lectures 

tomical  museum.    Notwithstanding  that  he  of-  and  unfinished  works  in  manuscript    He  was 

fered  to  expend  £7,000  on  the  building,  and  to  universally  esteemed  one  of  the  diief  ornaments 

endow  a  professorship  of  anatomy,  the  applica-  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  18th  century, 

tion  was  unfavorably  received,  and  he  accord*  and  by  his  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  his 

ingly  purchased  a  spot  of  ground  in  Great  Wind-  description  of  varicose  aneurism,  and  other  pro- 

miU  street,  and  erected  the  necessarr  buQdings,  fessional  labors,  materially  advanced  the  sd- 

into  which  he  removed  in  1770  with  his  whole  ences  of  anatomy  and  midwifery.     Althou^ 

collection.    Thenceforth  one  of  the  main  objects  naturally  irascible,  he  was  polished  and  cocvt- 

of  his  life  was  to  add  to  the  anatomical  sped-  eons  in  manner,  and  unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer 

mens  which  his  museum  contained.    From  time  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.    Without  being 

to  time  the  collections  of  eminent  practitioners  parsimonious,  he  exercised  a  careful  economy  in 

ofifered  for  sale  were  purchased  and  mcorporated  nis  domestic  affiurs,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 

in  it,  and  the  zeal  of  Mends  and  pupils  whom  he  expend  the  large  sum  of  £70,000  for  the  benefit 

had  enlisted  in  his  cause  procurea  him  a  great  of  science,  beside  leaving  an  ample  fortune, 

number  of  morbid  preparations.    Not  contented  HUNTfiR,  Robert  Msboeb  Tauafebro,  an 

with  his  anatomical  collection,  which  was  one  American  statesman,  bom  in  Essex  co.,  Va., 

of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  he  presentiy  be-  April  21, 1809.    He  was  graduated  at  the  uni- 

gan  to  accumulate  fossils,  books,  coins,  and  other  versity  of  Virginia,  and,  choosing  the  law  for 

objects  of  antiquarian  research.   His  library  was  his  profession,  attended  the  lectures  of  the  late 

said  to  contain  "  the  most  magnificent  treasure  Judge  Henry  St.  Greorge  Tucker,  who  had  m)en- 

of  Greek  and  Latin  works  accumulated  since  the  ed  a  law  school  at  Winchester,  in  Frederic 

days  of  Mead ;"  and  his  coins,  of  a  portion  of  county.    In  1830,  Just  after  reaching  his  ma- 

which  a  description  was  published  by  his  friend  jority,  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Essex  county, 

Mr.  Gombe,  under  the  titie  of  yummorum  V^  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

t0ntm  Popukrvm  0t  Urbimn^  ^  in  Mu$eo  He  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  pdl- 
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tios,  and  at  the  age  of  24  was  elected  to  the  of  the  whig  polioy,  calculated  upon  the  pro- 
house  of  delegates.  His  first  vote  had  heen  somedadoptionof  the  others,  was  the  loan  bilL 
S>en  for  Jackson  in  1882,  but  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hnnter  spoke  in  opposition  to  it  on  Jnlj 
iO  proclamation  and  the  force  bill  had  driven  10,  1841,  reviewing  at  length  the  whole  policj 
him  in  common  with  manj  of  the  warmest  of  the  *^  American  system,"  and  Tigoronstj  op* 
friends  of  the  president  from  his  party,  and  it  podng  it.  He  spoke  at  the  same  session  in 
was  as  an  opponent  of  those  measures  that  Mr.  opposition  to  the  bill  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
Hnnter  was  elected.  He  remained  in  the  house  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States.  At  the  rega- 
of  delegates  for  3  sessions  until  1887,  when  he  lar  session  of  1841-2,  Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon 
was  elected  as  the  representative  of  the  Essex  President  Tyler's  veto  of  the  temporary  tariff 
district  in  congress.  In  the  discussions  growing  bill,  sustaining  the  exercise  of  the  veto  in  this 
out  of  the  commercial  convulsion  of  that  year,  particular  instance,  and  denouncing  any  attempt 
he  at  once  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of  the  ad*  to  modify  or  abolish  this  provision  of  the  con- 
ministration  in  favor  of  the  independent  trees-  stitution.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Hunter  ad- 
nry  bill.  His  first  speech  was  made  in  Oct.  dressed  the  house  on  the  general  tariff  bill, 
1837.  After  reviewing  the  evils  of  the  exist-  stating  in  full  his  objections  to  the  bill,  which 
ing  system  of  banking  in  America,  opposing  a  was  highly  protective  in  its  character,  and 
national  bank  as  both  unconstitutional  and  to  the  system  upon  which  it  rested,  and  con- 
dangerous,  and  presenting  the  yet  weightier  tiding  that  the  greatest  results  for  American 
objections  to  the  private  bank  measure,  he  de-  capital  and  labor  would  be  obtained  by  a  remor- 
clared  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  al  of  legislative  impediments  upon  commerce 
strongly  advocating  the  propriety  of  a  complete  and  enterprise.  At  the  election  in  the  spring 
divorce  of  the  government  from  all  banks,  of  1848  for  members  of  the  28th  congresSi 
whether  state  or  national.  In  this  speech  Mr.  Mr.  Hunter  was  defeated  by  a  small  minority, 
Hunter  developed  those  principles  of  free  trade  mainly  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  that 
to  which  he  has  consistently  adhered  through-  clause  of  the  independent  treasury  scheme  re- 
out  his  public  career.  At  tiie  subsequent  see-  quiring  all  dues  to  the  government  to  be  paid 
sion  of  congress,  he  agun  spoke  at  lenffth  in  in  specie.  At  the  next  congressional  election, 
support  of  the  independent  treasury  bill,  dis-  which  was  in  1846,  Mr.  Hunter  was  successfuL 
cussing  elaborately  the  subjects  of  banking  and  The  leading  questions  before  the  country  during 
finance.  He  sustained  the  measure  on  the  his  absence  from  congress  were  the  annexation 
ground  that  it  afforded  a  salutary  check  to  the  of  Texas,  and  the  various  measures  respectively 
mischievous  operations  of  the  banking  system  represented  by  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr.  Clay,  and  agi- 
upon  foreign  trade;  that  it  took  away  the  tated  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1844.  Mr. 
bounty  heretofore  offered  by  the  government  Hunter  was  a  warm  friend  of  annexation,  and 
to  the  states  for  the  depreciation  of  their  cur-  of  Mr.  Polk's  elevation  to  the  presidency.  He 
rency,  and  removed  the  unequal  operation  of  was  the  first  prominent  public  man  who  brought 
the  fiscal  system  upon  the  commerce  of  the  before  the  country  the  idea  of  immediate  an- 
different  states  and  sections;  that  it  relieved  nexation.  This  was  done  in  speeches  at  dinners 
the  general  government  from  its  dependence  given  him  by  his  late  constituents  of  the  coun- 
npon  the  state  institutions ;  and  lastly,  that  it  ties  of  Essex  and  King  WiUiam  in  1843,  and  be- 
took from  the  executive  an  immense  amount  fore  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker's 
of  bank  patronage  and  the  power  to  alter  the  well  known  letter.  At  the  session  of  184&-'6, 
standard  of  value.  At  the  closing  session  of  the  the  Oregon  question,  which  had  gradually  been 
same  congress  Mr.  Hunter,  as  chairman  of  a  select  leading  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
committee,  made  a  report  sustaining  the  prin-  the  verge  of  war,  was  formally  brought  to  the 
ciples  advocated  in  his  speeches.  In  the  sue-  attention  of  congress  by  the  president.  The 
ceeding  congress  he  was  elected  to  the  speaker-  negotiation  begun  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  toward  the 
ship ;  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  service,  close  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration,  and  renew- 
the  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  without  a  ed  under  that  of  Mr.  Polk,  had  failed.  The 
dissenting  voice,  in  a  house  of  representatives  offer  of  the  U.  S.  government  for  a  compromise 
which  was  perhaps  as  strongly  marked  by  i>ar-  on  the  line  of  49^  had  been  refused.  A  large 
tisan  bitterness  as  any  other  in  the  history  of  party  in  the  country  were  for  immediate  roeaa- 
the  government.  The  extra  session  in  tibe  spring  ures  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  by  the 
of  1841  was  the  scene  of  great  party  excite-  two  nations,  and  for  an  exclusive  occupation  by 
ment  and  conflict.  The  presidentiid  contest  of  the  United  States  of  the  disputed  territory, 
the  preceding  year  had  resulted  in  the  success  Mr.  Hunter  was  of  the  number  of  those  who 
of  the  whig  party ;  and  having  decided  nu^ori-  opposed  these  measures.  One  of  his  ablest 
ties  in  both  branches  of  congress,  they  brought  speeches  was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the 
forward,  and  pressed  ardently,  under  the  lead-  session,  in  support  of  a  reasonable  and  fair 
ership  of  Mr.  Clay,  their  favorite  measures  of  comprranise.  After  a  long  and  excited  debate, 
a  national  bank,  the  distribution  of  the  pro-  both  branches  of  congress  by  large  miyorities 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  a  protective  rejected  this  pacific  policy.  At  this  session 
tariff.  To  these  was  added  a  general  bankrupt  Mr.  Hunter  also  took  a  leading  part  in  favor 
law.  The  contest  upon  these  measures  was  of  the  retrocession  of  Alexandria  to  the  state 
prolonged  and  bitter.    The  initiative  measure  of  Virginia.    He  also  spoke  in  support  of  the 
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tariff  bill  of  1846,  which  was  based  upon  the  anetalned  bjMr.  Hunter,  and  passed  the  senate ; 
reyenne  principle,  and  abolished  the  specific  da-  but  it  was  defeated  in  ih»  house  by  a  free  soil 
ties  and  minimmn  valuation  of  the  act  of  1843.  in%{oritj,  who  were  unyi^dingly  bent  on  secor- 
The  warehoosing  system  was  at  this  session  first  ing  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  WiUi 
incorporated  into  the  revenue  laws.  By  this  the  first  session  of  Gkn.  Taylor's  administration, 
act  merchants  were  enabled  to  put  their  goods  the  slavery  agitation  reached  a  higher  point  of 
as  they  arrived  in  the  public  stores,  and  to  with-  violence  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Ur.  Hunt^ 
draw  them  for  consumption  or  ezpcnrtation  at  er  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  and  was 
sach  times  and  in  such  quantities  as  their  inter-  willing  to  agree  to  any  fair  compromise  which 
eats  and  the  state  of  the  market  might  suggest  should  save  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
The  duties  were  not  to  be  paid  until  tJie  goods  and  the  state  which  he  represented.  In  this 
were  withdrawn  for  consumption.  This  bill,  spirit  he  had  voted  forthe  Walker  amendment 
which  benefited  the  merchant  without  dimin-  the  Clayton  compromise,  and  the  extension  ox 
ishing  the  revenues  of  the  government,  origi-  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
nated  with  Mr.  Hunter,  and  was  drawn  by  him.  But  he  condemned  the  executive  proceedings  in 
In  May,  1840,  the  United  States  had  become  relation  to  Oalifon^  and  the  Texas  boundary, 
involved  in  successful  hostilities  with  Mexico,  and  opposed  the  IRl  for  the  abolition  of  tiie 
and  it  became  apparent  that  the  war  would  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  or  any 
result  in  large  acqubitions  of  new  territory  to  interference  with  that  institution  in  the  states 
the  Union,  llie  free  soil  party  at  once  sought  or  territories.  He  voted  in  common  with  tiie 
to  impose  as  a  condition  npon  any  grant  of  body  of  southern  senators  against  the  admis- 
monev  for  the  purposes  of  a  treaty  with  Mex-  aicm  of  California,  regarding  the  proceedings 
ico,  that  in  any  territory  to  be  acquired  by  auch  attending  her  state  oiiganization  as  a  lawless 
treatv  shivery  should  be  for  ever  interdicted,  usurpation.  The  fugitive  slave  law  received  his 
To  this  end  Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  of-  cordial  support  At  this  session  Mr.  Hunter  do- 
fared  his  celebrated  proviso.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  livered  an  elaborate  and  important  speech  upon 
common  with  other  southern  representatives,  the  proposition  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
resisted  the  anplication  of  the  Wilmot  provisa  with  Austria.  This  movement  proceeded,  not 
He  voted  for  all  the  measures  necessary  to  pros-  upon  any  misunderstanding  or  conflict  between 
eonte  the  war  to  a  just  and  honorable  condu-  the  American  government  and  Austria,  but 
sion,  but  altogether  opposed  the  project,  fiivored  solely  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  some,  of  incorporatinff  the  whole  of  the  npon  Hungary.  Mr.  Hunter  strongly  opposed 
Mexican  states  into  our  pontical  system.  Dur-  the  measure  in  question,  or  any  other  interven- 
ing the  winter  of  1846-T  Mr.  Hunter  was  cho-  tion  in  European  politics.  The  non-intervention 
sen  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  the  U.  S.  policy  marked  out  by  Washington  and  Monroe 
senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  Dec.  1847.  At  this  ne  declared  to  be  the  true  theory  of  action,  and 
time  tne  slavery  agitation  had  greatly  increased  deprecated  any  departure  from  it  At  the  sea* 
throughout  the  country;  the  free  soil  party  aim-  sion  of  1850-'dl,  Mr.  Hunter  was  made  chairs 
ing  to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  all  the  new  man  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  senate,  a 
territory  to  be  acquired,  and  the  South  demand-  post  he  has  ever  since  retained.  In  this  impor- 
ing  the  right  to  go  tiiere  with  their  slave  prop-  tant  and  laborious  position  he  has  necessarily 
erty,  or  a  partition  of  the  new  territory  upon  given  especial  attention  to  the  business  of  con- 
some  line  or  principle  of  division.  The  bill  for  gress,  and  has  been  noted  rather  for  hard  work 
the  territoriu  government  of  Oregon  brought  than  for  displays  of  oratory.  At  this  session 
the  whole  subject  under  review  and  discussion,  we  find  his  name  connected  with  the  debates  on 
Mr.  Hunter  spoke  upon  this  bill,  vindicating  appraisements  under  the  revenue  laws,  the  post^ 
the  position  assumed  by  Virginia  and  the  other  age  bill,  and  bills  for  appropriation.  During  the 
eonuiem  states  in  reference  to  these  Questions,  sessions  of  1851**2  ana  1852-'d,  he  spoke  upon 
While  the  debate  was  pending  Mr.  Clayton  of  the  bill  granting  lands  to  Iowa  for  rauroad  pur- 
Delaware  brought  forwiu^  his  proposition  for  a  poses ;  upon  the  deficiency  bill,  and  government 
eomprcMnise,  afterward  known  as  tbe  '^  Clayton  expenditures ;  upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill ; 
compromise.^'  This  bill  provided  governments  the  payment  of  the  Texas  debt,  Ac.  As  ohair^ 
for  the  territories  of  Oregon,  California,  and  man  of  the  finance  committee  he  made  an  elab- 
Kew  Mexico,  free  from  any  restriction  as  to  orate  report  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
slavery,  and  based  on  the  principle  of  non-inter-  of  the  country,  and  initiated  the  reduction  in 
vention — ^the  judicial  tribunals  to  determine  the  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  of  60  cents  and 
vexed  questions  betweentheKorth  and  the  South,  less,  by  which  their  shipment  to  foreign  ooun- 
Mr.  Hunter  gave  his  cordial  support  to  this  mess-  tries  was  arrested.  In  the  presidential  canvass 
nre,  and  it  passed  the  senate  by  a  Uuve  minority,  of  1862,  between  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Pierce, 
but  was  lost  in  the  other  house.  The  conse-  Mr.  Hunter,  at  the  request  of  the  demooratie 
qnence  was  that  the  excitement  continued  to  in-  association  of  Richmond,  delivered  an  address 
crease,  and  altered  largely  into  the  discussions  before  that  body  tracing  the  history  of  parties 
(tftiie  presidential  election  of  1848.  At  theses-  from  the  foundation  of  the  government,  and 
sion  of  1848  an  effort  was  made,  by  Mr.  Walker's  urging  powerftally  the  soundness  of  the  statea* 
amendment^  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  rights  schod.  At  the  expfaration  of  his  first 
States  over  Califomia.    This  amendment  was  term  in  the  senate  he  was  retieoted  by  a  very 
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flattering  vote,  every  democrat  intlie  legislatore  the  total  amount  of  revenue  reduced.    Dnrinff 

anpporting  him  with  a  single  exception,  and  one  the  winter  of  1857-8,  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  third 

half  of  the  whigs.    The  most  important  topic  time  chosen  senator  hy  the  legislature  of  Yir- 

hefore  this  congress  was  the  hill  introduced  hy  ginia,  only  10  out  of  ahout  160  memhers  voting 

Mr.  Douglas  in  Sie  senate,  providing  for  the  ter-  for  other  candidates.    At  this  session  Mr.  HunV 

ritorial  organization  of  Kansas  and  Nehraska,  er  advocated  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the 

and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction.    Mr.  Union  under  the  Lecompton  constitution.    He 

Hunter  spoke  and  voted  in  favor  of  the  hiU.  He  was  a  memher  of  the  committee  of  conference 

also  spoke  against  the  homestead  hill,  the  river  which  reported  the  proposition  commonly  called 

and  harhor  hill,  the  president's  veto  on  the  hill  the  *^  English  hilV  which  was  finally  adopted 

f  ranting  lands  to  the  indigent  insane,  upon  the  hy  congress.    He  spoke  at  the  same  session 

exas  deht  hill,  in  favor  of  the  project  of  a  upon  the  treasury  note  hiU,  the  admission  of 

court  to  investigate  claims  against  the  United  Minnesota,  the  appropriation  hills,  &c.    At  the 

States,  Sso,    The  year  1854  was  marked  hy  the  session  of  1858-''9  an  effort  to  alter  the  tariff  of 


opposed  the  new  party,  as  proscriptive  of  the  ready  referred  to,  Mr.  Hunter  has  delivered 
r^hts  of  tibe  citizen,  and  as  hostile  to  repuh-  others  of  a  character  less  exclusively  politioaL 
lican  government.  He  took  the  field  in  the  hut  aU  of  them  developing  his  philosophical 
spring  of  1866,  when  Mr.  Wise  was  canvassing  theory  of  government.  The  most  important 
the  state  as  candidate  for  governor,  and  made  perhaps  of  these  was  an  oration  pronounced  at 
elahorate  addresses  at  Richmond,  retershurg,  Richmond,  Feh.  22, 1858,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
and  other  prominent  places  in  Virginia.  In  his  auguration  of  Crawford's  statue  of  Washington, 
speech  at  Petershurg  especially,  the  speaker  Upon  the  question  of  popular  sovereignty  in  the 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  secret  feature,  territories  the  views  of  Mr.  Hunter  were  thus 
declaring  that  no  party  which  refused  to  suh-  expressed  in  a  speech  on  the  Kansas-Nehraska 
mit  its  action  to  the  ^^  wholesome  jurisdiction"  act  in  1854 :  "In  my  opinion,  the  government 
of  puhlic  opinion  could  he  worthy  of  confidence,  of  these  territories  ought  to  he  administered  with 
He  stigmatized  as  unrepuhlican  the  anti-Oatho-  the  douhle  ohject  of  securing  the  rights  of  the 
lie  policy  of  the  Amencans,  and  drew  an  elo-  states  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  ter- 
quent  picture  of  the  good  deeds  of  the  sisters  ritories,  and  to  these  last  should  he  given  all  the 
of  charity  and  of  the  character  and  merits  of  rights  of  self-government  which  are  consistent 
the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community.  The  with  the  limitation  that  they  shall  not  interfere 
canvass  terminated  in  the  election  of  Gov.  with  the  equal  rights  of  the  states,  or  violate 
Wise,  to  which  result  the  exertions  of  Mr.  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.  With  these 
Hunter  no  doubt  largely  contributed.  The  con-  limitations  all  the  power  that  could  possibly  he 
gressional  session  of  1855-'6  was  marked  hy  given  to  the  people  of  that  territory,  ought  to  he 
a  continuance  of  the  slavery  agitation  which  given  to  them And  if  they  should  as- 
had  followed  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  The  sume  powers  which  are  thought  to  be  inconsis- 
republican  party  had  been  organized  with  a  tent  with  the  constitution,  the  courts  will  decide 
view  to  the  election  of  a  president  who  should '  that  question  whenever  it  maybe  raised.  There 
represent  their  views,  and  the  session  was  char-  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
acterized  hy  excited  feeling  and  debate.  Mr.  this  measure  as  to  the  extent  of  the  limits  which 
Hunter  spoke  at  this  session  upon  the  admission  the  constitution  imposes  upon  the  territorial 
of  Kansas,  upon  l^e  Massachusetts  resolutions  legislatures.  The  hill  proposes  to  leave  these 
in  respect  to  the  assault  upon  Mr.  Sumner,  upon  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  courts.  To 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  claims,  the  in-  that  tribunal  I  am  willing  to  leave  this  decision." 
crease  of  the  navy,  the  power  of  congress  to  On  Jan.  81,  I860,.  Mr.  Hunter  made  in  the  sen- 
make  appropriations  for  rivers  and  har^rs,  &c.  ate  an  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of  slavery 
The  republican  majority  in  the  house  having  and  of  the  right  of  the  slaveholder  to  carry  his 
made  an  attempt  to  compel  the  senate  to  con-  slaves  into  the  territories.  He  maintained  that 
cur  in  their  amendment  to  the  army  appropria-  free  society  was  yet  only  an  experiment  of 
tion  bill,  which  forbade  the  employment  of  any  doubtful  success,  while  sQavery  had  received 
portion  of  the  army  in  aiding  to  execute  the  the  sanction  of  ages  and  of  all  nations, 
laws  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Hunter  took  a  prominent        HUNTERDON,  a  W.  <So.  of  N.  J.,  separated 

Sart  in  opposition  to  this  attempt.    A  few  from  Pennaylvania  on  the  W.  by  Delaware 

ays  hefore  the  presidential  election  of  1856,  river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Mnsconetoonff,  K 

Mr.  Hunter  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  the  in  part  by  the  Lamington,  and  drained  by 

New  York  democrats  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  ad-  branches  of  Baritan  river ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ; 

vocacy  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan.    The  pop.  in  1866,  80,410.    The  surface  is  level  in 

session  of  1856--'7  was  noted  for  the  passage  the  centre  and  mountainous  toward  the  N.  and 

of  the  tariff  act  of  1857,  a  bill  framed  by  Mr.  S.    Dmestone  and  freestone  are  abundant,  and 

Hunter.  By  this  act  the  duties  were  considerably  the  hills  are  well  timbered.    The  soil  of  the 

lowered,  the  articles  used  as  component  parts  in  valleys  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

manufactures  were  placed  upon  the  firee  list,  and  188,828  bushels  of  wheat,  954^788  of  Indian 
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corn,  138,669  of  rye,  679,689  of  oats,  82,347  in  1744^  died  in  London  Sn  Aug.  1818.    Tbe 

tons  of  b^,  60,489  lbs.  of  wool,  end  976,679  of.  son  of  a  farmer's  laborer,  be  was  employed  in 

butter.    Tbere  were  25  flour  mills,  24  straw  ibe  early  part  of  bis  life  as  a  ooal-beaver  and  in 

mannfactoriea,  14  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  otber  menial  service.    Wbile  indnlgiDg  in  yi- 

62  cbnrohes,  and  4,969  pupils  attending  public  cious  and  dissipated  courses  be  was  conyerted, 

scbools.    Tbe  New  Jersey  central  and  the  Bel-  became  a  zealous  preacber  among  tbe  Calvin* 

videre  Delaware  railroads  traverse  tbe  county,  istic  Metbodists,  and  began  to  expound  the 

a  brancb  of  tbe  latter  extending  to  ilemington,  Scriptures  in  a  most  eccentric  and  curious  man- 

tbecspital.  ner.     He  possessed  considerable  uncultivated 

HUNTINGDON^  a  central  oo.  of  Penn.^  talent,  drew  together  a  large  number  of  follow- 
drained  by  tbe  Juniata  river  and  its  tributaries ;  ers,  denounced  all  otber  mmisters  as  heretical, 
area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  24,786.  It  has  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  controversial  tracts, 
a  very  diversifled  surface,  occupied  in  part  by  He  travelled  through  the  country,  gaining  dis- 
mountaina,  and  noted  for  its  flne  scenery.  Iron,  oiples  wherever  be  went,  and  cbapeUi  still  exist 
lead,  coal,  salt,  and  alum  are  found,  and  timber  in  Sussex  and  otber  counties  where  bis  tenets 
is  abundant.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  The  pro-  continue  to  be  taught.  His  second  wife  was 
ductions  in  1860  were  866,278  busbds  of  wheat  the  relict  of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  and 
221,892  of  Indian  com,  280,126  of  oats,  41.296  be  passed  tbe  ktter  part  of  bis  life  in  affluence, 
of  potatoes,  51,884  lbs.  of  wool,  881,268  of  but-  He  gave  the  following  explanation  of  tbe  let- 
ter, and  17,842  tons  of  bay.  Tbere  were  40  ters  S.S.  which  be  added  to  bis  name :  *^  As  I 
grist  mills.  84  saw  mills,  16  tanneries,  a  large  cannot  get  a  D.D.  for  tbe  want  of  cash,  neither 
number  of  fiirnaces  and  factories,  2  newspaper  can  I  get  an  M.A.  for  want  of  learning;  there- 
offices,  67  churches,  and  6,926  pupils  attending  fore  I  am  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  S.8.,  by 
public  scbools.  Tbe  Pennsylvania  central  rail-  which  I  mean,  sinner  saved."  His  writings, 
road  passes  through  the  county,  and  connects  some  of  which  rank  among  the  curiosities  or 
with  &e  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  railroad  theological  literature,  were  published  in  1820 
at  Huntingdon,  the  capitaL  (20  vok.,  London).    His  select  works,  edited  by 

HUNTINGDON,  a  co.  at  tbe  S.  W.  extremity  bis  son,  appeared  in  6  vols,  in  1888,  and  were 

of  Canada  East,  bordering  on  New  York,  and  reprinted  in  1866. 

bounded  N.W.  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  area  HUNTINGDONSHIRE,  an   inland  co.  of 

in  1861,  488  sq.  m.,  pop.  40,646,  since  which  England,  surrounded  by  Cambridgeshire,  NorUi- 

time  its  territory  has  been  reduced  by  tbe  act  amptonsbire,  and  Bedtordshire,  29  m.  in  length 

of  1868.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  20  m.  from  E.  to  W. ; 

fertile  soil.    Capital,  Huntingdon.  area,  861  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  64,188.    Tbe 

HUNTINGDON,  Ssuka,  countess  of,  a  pa-  N.  E.  portion  forms  part  of  tbe  fen  district  (see 

tron  of  tbe  Calvinistic  Metbodists  in  England,  Bbdfobd  Lkyxl),  and  is  devoted  chiefly  to 

bom  in  1707,  died  June  17. 1791.    She  was  one  grazing.    In  the  W.  and  S.  parts  tiie  surface  is 

of  tbe  8  daughters  of  Wasnington  Shirley,  earl  sligbtiy  varied  by  the  swell  of  two  low  ridges 

of  'Ferrers,  and  at  tbe  age  of  21  was  married  to  of  bills.    In  tbe  8.  E.  is  an  extensive  plain  of 

llieophilua  Hastings,  can  of  Huntingdon,  a  man  fertile  land,  and  along  tbe  banks  of  tiie  Ouse 

distinguished  for  piety.    His  sudden  death  in  and  Nene  are   rich  meadows   overflowed  at 

1746,  and  also  tbe  death  of  4  of  her  children  in  high  tides.    Tbe  general  character  of  the  soil 

youth,  caused  her  to  become  deeply  religious,  is  either  gravelly  or  clayey  loam,   Altiiougbtiie 

During  tbe  religious  revival  which  tbe  efforts  of  greater  part  of  tbe  county  was  once  a  royal 

Wesley  and  White6eld  were  then  effecting,  she  forest,  it  is  now  very  bare  of  tipiber.    Agricul- 

attached  herself  to  tbe  opinions  of  the  latter,  ture  is  tbe  only  industry.    The  products  are 

and  by  her  zeal  and  wealtn  exerted  so  much  in-  •  wheat,  oats,  and  beans,  with  some  barley,  bops^ 

fluence  over  tbe  Calvinistic  Methodists  that  a  hemp,  turnips,  and  mustard  seed.    The  cbiei 

brancb  of  them  became  known  as  "  tiie  conn-  rivers  are  tbe  Ouse  within  tbe  county,  and  tbe 

tess  of  Hnntmgdon^s  connection."    She  buQt  Nene  along  tbe  border,  with  their  tributaries, 

chapels,  supported  ministers,  and  by  tbe  aid  of  In  the  fen  district  are  2  lakes,  or  **  meres,''  viz. : 

opulent  persons,  many  of  them  members  of  her  Bamsey,  about  700  acres,  and  U^  mere,  of 

own  family,  established  a  college  at  Trevecca,  in  smaller  size.    These  meres  teem  with  fish,  and 

South  Wales,  for  tbe  education  of  Calvinistic  are  frequented  by  multitudes  of  water  fowl. 

Sreaobers.    This  college  was  removed  after  her  Projects  have  been  broached  more  than  once  to 

eath  to  Chesbunt,  Herts,  where  it  still  exists,  have  these  lakes  drained,  as  tbe  water  is  fallow 

and  for  tbe  support  of  it  and  also  of  her  chapels  and  their  basins  are  composed  of  rich  alluvium, 

she  left  a  trust.    Accordinff  to  tbe  census  of  A  considerable  extent  of  marsh  has  been  brought 

1851,  there  were  109  chapels  belonging  .to  her  under  cultivation,  and  otber  portions  have  been 

connection,  with  acconmiodations  for  88,727  planted  with  willows.    Huntingdonshire  is  tbe 

bearers.     The  congregational  potity  prevails  smallest  of  the  English  counties  excepting  But- 

among  the  societies,  some  of  wnicb  have  for^  land  and  Middlesex.    It  sends  2  members  to 

mally^dentified  themselves  with  tbe  Congrega-  parliament,  in  addition  to  2  from  the  borough 

tionalists.  of  Huntingdon.    Tbe  chief  towns  are  Hunting- 

HUNTINGDON,WmLiAii,  &.Q.  (mnnersaved),  don,  St.  Ives,  St.  Neots,  and  Ramsey.    It  gives 

an  English  Antinomian  preacher,  bom  in  Kent  the  tiUe  of  earl  to  tbe  feonily  of  Hastings. 
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HUNTINGTON,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind^  drained  Jane  Gry  and  Feokenham  In  the  Tower,'' 

bj  Wabash  and  Salamonie  riven ;  area,  884  sq.  "  Henry  VlU.  and  Qneen  Gaiharine  Parr,''  the 

m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 7,850.  The  sorfaoe  is  slightlj  "  Marys  at  the  Sepnkhre,"  "  Qaeen  Mary  sign- 

uneven  and  titie  soil  fertile.    The  productions  in  ing  the  Death  Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey/' 

1860  were  76,750  boshels  of  wheat,  216,178  of  which  was  engraved  for  the  American  art  nnion, 

Indian  com,  27,087  of  oats,  9,675  lbs.  of  wool,  &o.    He  recently  painted  in  England  another 

and  2,707  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  gristmills,  picture  of  *^  Mercy's  Dream,"  which  Barlow 

8  saw  mlUs,  2  newspaper  <^ces,  6  churches,  is  now  (1860)  engraviDg.— Jsdbdiah  Yihciht, 

and  1,500  pupils  attending  pnblic  schools.   The  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  anthoTi 

Wabaah  and  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  bom  in  New  York  in  Jan.  1815.    He  was  edn- 

and  western  railroad,  pass  throng  Huntington,  cated  as  a  physician,  but  after  several  yeaisP 

the  capital.  practice  he  became  in  the  latter  part  of  1889  a 

HUNTINGTON,  Dakibl,  an  American  punt-  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 

er,  bora   in  New  York,  Oct  14,  1816.     His  church,  and  was  also  a  teacher  in  St  Paul's  col* 

Sredileotion  for  painting  is  said  to  have  been  lege,  at  College  Point,  Long  island.  After  ofS* 
rst  excited  during  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  elating  f or  aobort  time  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
IVumbnll,  whither  his  mother,  a  relative  of  the  church  in  Middlebury,  Yt,  he  travelled  in  En- 
painter,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  himocca*  rope,  q)endiDg  several  years  in  Italy.  Since  18i9 
sionaUy.  His  first  efforts  in  drawing,  however,  he  has  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  edited  for 
fidled  to  elicit  any  expression  of  approbation  sometime  the  Baltimore*^  Metropolitan  Maga* 
from  Thimbnll,  who  decidedly  discouraged  the  zine,"  and  subsequently  removed  to  St  Louis^ 
idea  of  his  attemp^g  to  become  an  artist  Sub*  Mo.,  where  he  started  a  religions  weekly  news- 
sequentiy,  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Huml-  paper  called  the  "  Leader,''  which  was  soon 
ton  college,  N.  Y.,  he  ms^e  the  acquaintance  of  changed  to  a  daily  political  paper.  He  now 
Charles  L.  Elliott,  the  portrait  painter,  who  was  resides  in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
ihen  travelling  in  the  practice  of  his  vocation,  volume  of  "Poems"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1848); 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  decided  bias  for  "  Lady  Alice,  or  the  New  Una,"  a  novel  devoted 
his  art  Having  sat  to  Elliott  for  his  portrait,  to  art,  religion,  and  the  fashionable  world,  which 
he  proceeded,  with  implements  borrowed  from  was  published  during  his  residence  abroad  (8 
him,  to  take  the  likenesses  of  his  college  com-  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1&9),  and  which  is  the  most 
panions,  for  whose  amusement  he  also  painted  popular  of  his  works;  "Alban"  (2  vols.  12mo., 
a  number  of  comic  pieces.  In  18S6  he  entered  New  York,  1850) ;  ^^The  Forest,"  a  sequel  to 
the '  studio  of  Professor  Morse,  then  living  in  "•  Alban"  (12mo.,  1852),  &o.,  beside  a  number 
New  York,  and  nreddent  of  the  national  aoad-  of  translations.  His  latest  work  is  ^*  Blonde  and 
emy  of  design,  ana  soon  after  produced  the*  ^  Bar-  Brunette"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1859),  published 
Boom  Politician,"  ^  A  Toper  Asleep,"  &c.,  be-  anonymouriy. 

sidesomelandscapesandpiDrtraits.  IieavingMr.  HUNTINGTON,  Fbbdsbio  Dak,  D.D.,  an 
Morse  }n  1886,  he  spent  sevend  months  in  the  American,  clergyman,  now  preacher  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Hudson  highlands,  and  executed  university  and  l^lummer  professor  of  Christian 
views  near  Yerplanck's,  l£e  Dnnderberg  moun-  moraJs  in  Hfl^rard  college,  Cambridge,  bom  in 
tain,  and  Rondout  creek  at  twilight  and  sunset  Hadley,  Mass.,  May  28, 1819.  He  was  gradu- 
In  1889  he  went  to  Europe,  and  in  Florence  ated  at  Amherst  in  1889,  and  studied  8  years  in 
painted  the ''  Sibyl "  and  the  ''  Florentine  Girl,"  the  divinity  school  of  Cambridge.  In  1842  he 
the  former  his  first  essay  in  history,  a  branch  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
of  his  art  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  much  church  in  Boston,  which  he  left  in  Sept.  1855, 
attention.  Removing  to  Rome  soon  after,  he  and  was  inaugurated  into  the  office  he  now  holds, 
painted  the  "Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna"  ■  which  includes  that  of  pastor  of  the  church 
and  "  Early  Christian  Prisoners,"  both  of  which  in  Harvard  college.  In  lus  doctrinal  views  he 
were  purchased  by  New  York  collectors.  Upon  is  entirely  independent ;  and  although  foxmeriy 
his  return  to  New  York  he  was  employed  for  a  calling  himself  a  Unitarian,  he  has  gradually, 
long  time  almost  exclusively  upon  portraits,  his  but  decidedly,  withdrawn  from  that  body, 
only  historical  pieces  of  importance  being  ^  Mer-  Among  his  measures  in  his  present  office  whidbi 
oy's  Dream"  and  "  Christiana  and  her  Children,"  have  attracted  most  attention,  is  the  relinquish- 
firom  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  For  two  yean  ment  of  afternoon  preadiing  in  the  college 
he  was  compelled  by  an  inflammation  of  the  chapel,  and  the  substitution  of  a  service  formed 
eyes  to  relinquish  his  labors,  and  in  1844  went  from  ^ose  in  use  in  IJie  principal  branches  of 
again  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  succeeding  the  Christian  dhurch,  with  some  novel  and  origi- 
winter,  and  whence  he  sent  back  to  America  nal  additions.  He  has  published  a  great  number 
the  ** Roman  Penitents,"  "Italy,"  the  "Sacred  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse  in  the  various 
Lesson,"  the  '^  Communion  of  the  Sick,"  and  miscellanies  and  reviews  of  the  day,  and  many 
some  landscapes.  Upon  his  return  to  New  York  occasional  sermons  and  addresses  printed  sepa- 
in  1846  he  again  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  por-  rately,  some  of  wMch  have  been  repeatedly  pub- 
traits.  During  the  last  few  years  he  luis  made  lished  in  various  forms,  during  the  last  20 /ears, 
several  visits  to  England,  but  is  now  a  perma-  He  has  also  published  a  volume  of  "  Sermons 
nent  resident  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  the  for  the  People"  n.866),  which  has  already  passed 
works  above  mentioned,  he  has  painted  "Lady  to  the  6th  edition;  and  recently  a  volume  of 
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*' Sermons  on  Oliristian  Living  and  Belieying''  HiB  birth  and  youth  are  wrapped  in  legendary 

(ISmo.,  1860),  and  a  volnme  of  lectorea^  being  obscarit^  as  is  the  origin  of  his  snmame  Cor- 

a  oonrse  of  Graham  lectures  at  the  Brooklyn  yinns  (Holl69i).    Under  the  reign  of  Albert 

institute,  repeated  before  the  Lowell  institute  (1487-*9)  he  became  ban  of  a  province  south 

In  Boston,  on  ^  Human  Society,  as  illustrating  of  the  Danube,  and  under  Uladislas  I.  (14Sd-'44) 

the  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Goodness  of  (}od''  count  of  Temes  and  commander  of  Belgrade. 

(8yo.,  1860).  Shortly  after  the  latter  appointment  he  repuls- 

HUNTINGTON,  Samuxl,  an  American  states-  ed  a  Turkish  army  of  invasion  from  his  prov- 

man  and  jurist,  one  of  the  mgners  of  the  dedara-  ince,  and  soon  after  routed  the  same  in  Transyl- 

tion  of  independence,  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.^  vania  (1442).    In  the  following  year  he  acquired 

July  8, 1782,  died  in  Norwich,  Jan.  6, 1796.  He  new  glory  by  a  victorious  campaign  through 

was  educated  t^  the  law,  and  previous  to  1775  Servia  and  across  the  Balkan,  which  conquered 

held  the  offices  of  king's  attorney  and  associate  peace  from  the  Turks.    Uladislas,  however,  was 

justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Oonneoticut.    In  induced  by  the  legate  of  Eugenius  IV.  to  break 

Jan.  1776,  he  entered  the  continental  congress  it,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  his 

as  a  delegate  from  his  native  state.    In  Sept.  army  at  the  battle  of  Varna  (1444).    Hunyady, 

1779,  he  succeeded  John  Jay  as  president  of  who  escaped,  was  made  governor  of  Hungary 

congress,  and  discharged  the  fhnctions  of  that  during  the  minoritv  and  absence  of  Ladidas  the 

office  until  July,  1780,  when  he  resumed  his  seat  Posthumous,  son  of  Albert,  who  was  detained  by 

on  the  Connectiout  bench.    He  served  again  in  the  emperor  Frederic  ni.    The  intrigues  of  va- 

congress  from  May  to  June,  1788,  and  in  the  rious  powerful  lords,  however,  greatly  disturbed 

succeeding  year  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  this  period  (1446-^68).    In  1448  Hunyady  was 

the  superior  court  of  (Connecticut.    In  1785  he  defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Eossova,  on  the 

was  elected  Heutenant-govemor  of  Oonneoticut,  confines  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  in  1454  he 

and  in  1786  he  succeeded  Roger  Griswold  as  was  again  victorious  over  the  enemies  of  his 

governor,  to  which  office  he  was  annually  re-  counti^^   and   Christendom,  whose   expulsion 

deoted  until  his  death.  from  Europe  he  made  the  task  of  his  life.    The 

HUNTSVILLE.    I.  The  capital  of  Madison  heroic  and  successful  defence  of  Belgrade  closed 

CO.,  Ala.,  in  tiie  N.  part  of  the  state,  158  m.  N.  his  career.    Of  his  two  sons,  Ladisl^  died  inno- 

N.  £.  from  Tuscaloosa ;  pop.  in  1854,  about  cently  on  the  scaffold,  and  Matthias  (Oorvinus) 

4,000.    It  is  a  station  on  the  Memphis  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary. 

Gharieston  raihx)ad,  ntuated  about  10  m.  N.  HUPAZOLI,  Fbakobbco,  a  Piedmontese  oen- 

from  the  Tennessee  river,  is  well  built,  and  tenarian,  who  lived  in  8  centuries,  bom  in  Oasale^ 

contains  a  handsome  brick  court  house  in  the  March  15, 1587,  died  Jan.  27, 1702.    His  parents 

Gredan  style  of  architecture,  erected  at  a  cost  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  educated,  and  obliged 

of  $45,000.    The  other  principal  buildings  are  him  to  enter  holy  orders.  He  travelled  in  Greece 

the  bank  (which  cost  |iBO,000,  constructed  of  and  the  Levant,  and  at  Scio  was  married  in 

hewn  stone,  with  an  Ionic  porticoX  a  femtie  1626,  and  engaged  in  commerce.    At  82  years 

seminary,  a  market  house,  and  6  or  7  churches,  of  age  he  was  appointed  consul  of  Venice  at 

There  are  8  newspaper  offices.    II.  The  capital  Smyrna.    His  habits  were  regular ;  he  drank 

of  Walker  co.,'  Texas,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  state,  no  fermented  liquors,  ate  little,  and  chiefly  of 

about  12  m.  S.  W.  from  Trinity  river,  and  180  game  and  fruits,  never  smoked,  and  went  to  bed 

m.  £.  N.  E.  from  Austin;  pNop.  in  1858,  892.  and  rose  eariy.    He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 

It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  sround,  in  the  exact  in  hisreligioua  observances,  attended  mass 

midst  of  a  rich  cotton  region,  has  an  active  every  morning,  then  walked  for  several  hours, 

business,  is  well  built,  and  is  the  seat  of  Austin  after  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  corre- 

coUege,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  care  spondence,  and  gave  the  rest  of  his  time  to  so% 

of  the  Presbyterians,  of  the  Andrew  female  in-  eiety.    He  was  sick  for  the  flrst  time  in  1701, 

stitute  (Methodist),  and  of  the  state  penitentiary,  when  he  had  a  fever  which  lasted  15  days,  and 

The  penitentiary  was  built  in  1848-'9.    Its  site  he  remained  deaf  for  8  months  after  his  recov- 

embraces  an  area  of  5  acres,  and  a  timber  tract  ety.    At  the  age  of  112  years  he  had  two  new 

of  98  acres  belongs  to  it    The  walls  enclose  an  4eeth,  but  lost  all  his  teeth  before  his  death,  and 

area  of  11,000  square  yards.    There  are  240  lived  on  soup.    Atthe  age  of  100  years  his  hair, 

cells,  workshops,  a  hospital,  and  a  building  for  beard,  and  eyebrows,  which  were  white,  be« 

factory  purposes  2  stories  high,  270  feet  long,  came  again  black.    He  suffisred  in  the  last  year 

and  50  feet  wide.    An  appropriation  of  $85,000,  of  his  life  from  the  gravel,  and  died  of  a  cold, 

since  raised  to  $69,000,  was  made  by  the  legis-  He  was  5  times  married,  and  had  24  legitimate 
lature  of  1853-'4  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  •  and  25  illegitimate  children.    By  his  5th  mar- 

for  manufacturing  plantation  goods.    There  are  riage,  whidi  took  place  in  his  99th  year,  he  had 

40  looms  and  896  spindles  for  cotton,  and  200  4  children.    He  left  in  manuscript  a  friU  Journal 

spindles  for  wool.    About  $80,000  worth  of  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 

fitbrics  can  be  made  annually.    The  number  of  HUBD,  Riohabd,  an  English  prelate,  bom  in 

oonvicts  in  1857  was  102.  Oongreve,  Staffordshire,  in  1720,  died  at  Har- 

HUNYADY,  Jahos  (JoHir  HinnnADBB),  a  tlebury  in  1808.    He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  of 

Hungarian  general  and  statesman,  bom  toward  Staffordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 

the  dose  of  the  14th  century,  died  in  1466.  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  college 
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in  1743.    In  1749  he  published  a  eommentary  ing  800  feet,  snd  the  higfaetfc,  whioh  ie  that  of 

on  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  and  while  en-  the  Miehigan  state  report  of  1888,  1,000  feet, 

gaged  upon  this  became  intimate  with  Bishop  In  this  report  it  is  stated  that  sonndings  have 

WarbartoD,  whose  life  he  afterward  wrote.  He  been  made  in  the  lake  of  1,800  feet  without 

continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  1757,  finding  bottom.    Few  harbors  are  fonnd  along 

when  he  became  rector  of  Thurcaston.     He  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Huron.    About  70  m.  N. 

was  preacher  to  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  from  the  outlet  Saginaw  bay  sets  back  into  the 

1766 ;  archdeacon  of  Gloucester  in  1767 ;  bishop  land  a  distance  of  60  m.  toward  the  S.  W.,  and 

of  Lichfield  and  Ooventry  in  1775 ;  precentor  to  under  its  islands  and  shores  vessels  find  shelter 

the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  in  from  the  storms  which  prevail  from  the  N.  £. 

1776;  and  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1781.    In  or  S.  W.  up  and  down  its  wide  mouth  and 

1788  George  III.  offered  him  the  archbishopric  across  the  broadest  expanse  of  the  lake.  Thunder 

of  Oanterbury,  but  he  declined  it.   A  collection  bay  is  a  much  smaller  extension  of  the  lake  into 

of  his  works,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  the  land,  about  150  m.  from  the  outlet  Steamers 

London  in  1811.  usually  stop  here  for  suppties  of  wood,  chiefly 

HUROK    I.  A  N.  00.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  pine  and  birch,  which,  witn  the  white  pine  lai^ge* 

Huron  and  Yermilion  rivers;  area,  455  sq.  m.;  ly  cut  for  lumber,  and  excellent  grindstones  ob- 

pop.  in  1850,  26,208.  It  has  a  nearly  level  sur-  tained  from  the  sandstone  rocks,  constitute  the 

face  and  an  excellent  sandy  soil.    The  produc-  only  valuable  products  of  these  shores.     At 

tions  in  1850  were  666,416  bushels  of  Indian  Presque  Isle,  28  m.  further  N.,  is  another  har- 

corn,  801,892  of  wheat,  244,601  of  oats,  81,488  bor,  where  the  land  turns  round  towaid  the  K. 

tons  of  hay,  748,701  ]bs.  of  butter,  and  255,184  W.,  and  a  straight  course  is  thence  made  for 

of  wool.    There  were  15  grist  mills,  57  saw  Hackinaw,  70  m.  distant.    This  island  is  famous 

mills,  9  iron  founderies,  12  tanneries,  42  church-  as  a  trading  post  and  fort  in  the  lustory  of  the 

es,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  7,880  pupils  attend-  N.  W.  and  of  the  fur  trade,  and  is  still  the  chief 

ing  public  schools.    The  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  point  of  importance  on  the  lake.    The  harbor 

the  Sandusky,  Mansfield,  and  Newark,  and  the  is  deep  and  well  sheltered,  on  the  S.  ade  of 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  railroads  the  island,  under  high  hills,  upon  which  stands 

pass  through  the  county.    Capital,  Korwalk.  the  U.  S.  fort.    The  fishing  business  is  exten- 

II.  An  E.  CO.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michigan,  sively  carried  on,  whitefish  of  excellent  quality 

forming  the  extremity  of  a  point  of  land  be-  abounding  in  the  lake  near  by,  and  those  of  the 

tween  Lake  Huron  on  the  E.  and  K  E.  and  northern  part  of  Lake  Michigan  also  finding  a 

Saginaw  bay  on  the  N.  W. ;  area,  850  sd.  m.;  market  here. — The  shores  on  the  Michigan  side 

pop.  in  1850,  210.    The  surface  is  nearly  levd,  present  few  features  of  interest.     The  rock 

watered  by  Pigeon,  Willow,  and  Tappapoie  formations  are  sandstones  and  limestones  of  the 

rivers,  and  in  some  places  marshy.    Most  of  several  groups  fix>m  the  Helderbeig  to  the  coal 

the  county  is  coverea  with  forests.    It  was  yet  measures,  the  latter  being  found  in  the  upper 

unorganized  at  the  date  of  the  last  census.  portion  of  Saginaw  bay,  where,  however,  they 

HURON,  Lajoe,  one  of  the  great  lakes  on  the  are  of  little  importance.    Beaches  of  sand  alter- 

boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Cansr  nate  with  others  of  limestone  shingle,  and  the 

da.    It  receives  at  its  N.  extremity  the  waters  forests  behind  are  often  a  tangled  growth  of 

discharged  from  Lake  Superior  by  St.  Mary's  cedar,  fir,  and  spruce  in  impenetrable  swamps, 

river  or  strait,  and  also  those  of  LaJce  liGchigan  or  a  scrubby  scattered  growth  upon  a  sandy 

through  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.    Its  outlet  at  soil.     Calcareous  strata  of  the  Tipper  sUurian 

the  S.  extremity  is  the  St.  Chkir  river,  the  stretch  along  the  E.  coast  from  the  outlet  nearly 

lake  suddenly  contracting  into  this  stream  in  to  Georgian  bay,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 

Jat.  48°  N.    Its  extreme  N.  limit  is  the  E.  end  lower  members  of  the  same  series  down  to  the 

of  the  S.  coast  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich-  Hudson  river  slates  and  the  Trenton  limestone^ 

igan  in  lat.  46*^.  Its  bounoary  on  the  W.  is  the  S.  which  last  two  stretch  across  from  Lake  Ontario 

peninsula  of  Michigan,  on  the  E.  the  Canadian  to  Georgian  bay.     In  the  metamorphio  rooks 

coast  and  a  group  of  islands  belonging  (except  found  in  the  upper  portions  of  Manitoulin  bay 

Drnmmond's,  the  most  western)  to  Canada^  copper  ores  begin  to  appear,  and  have  been 

which  stretch  around  on  its  N.  side,  and  par-  worked  at  the  Bruce  mines.    With  the  change 

tially  separate  the  lake  from  the  great  bodies  of  in  the  rook  formations  the  surfiaoe  becomes 

water  that  are  in  fiust  but  a  part  of  it,  though  more  broken  and  hilly,  rising  to  elevations  600 

distinguished  by  the  names  of  Georgian  bay  and  feet  or  more  above  tne  lake. — ^The  rivers  that 

Manitoulin  bay.    The  whole  width  of  Lake  Hu-  flow  into  Lake  Huron,  excepting  the  St  Mary's 
ron,  including  Georgian  bay,  is  estimated  ate  and  thelVangois,  the  outlet  of  Nipisdng  lake, 

ahont  190  m.,  and  its  length  252  m.    Its  area  are  of  little  importance.    Those  on  the  Canadian 

is  computed  to  be  about  21,000  sq.  m.    Its  ele-  side  are  noticed  in  the  article  Canada,  voL  iv. 

vation  above  the  sea  is  rated  by  the  state  engi-  p.  880;  and  in  the  same  article,  p.  889,  the  rail- 

neers  of  Michigan  at  578  feet;  the  Canadians  road  route  recently  opened  between  the  head 

make  it  8  feet  less:    The  level  of  its  waters  of  Greorgian  bay  and  Lake  Ontario  is  mentioned, 

fluctuates  several  feet  at  irregular  periods,  as  is  By  this  road  the  distance  between  BufBslo  and 

observed  also  of  the  other  lakes.    Various  esti-  luokinaw  is  reduced  by  about  the  whole  length 

mates  are  made  ofits  average  depth,  the  least  be-  of  Lidce  Erie,  and  the  navigation  ^  tihis  Itfe 
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and  of  fhe  diief  portion  of  Lnke  Huron  is  saved  others  in  the  United  States,  that  the  cnrrenta 
bj  a  passage  across  Lake  Ontario,  by  railroad  of  air  in  great  storms  flow  in  all  directions  to- 
across  the  Canadian  peninsula,  and  by  steam-  ward  a  central  point,  which  is  a  point  of  dimin- 
boat  throogh  Greorgian  bay  to  Mackinaw.    Tbe  ished  pressure,  having  an  onward  motion  over 
Canadians  hare  also  a  line  of  travel  formerly  the  surface.    He  urged  this  theory  also  in  his 
much  used  by  the  canoes  of  the  N.  W.  traders  DUsertatio  Fhynea  de  repentinis  Variatiani- 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Montreal,  by  the  hu  in  Presaione  AtmotpMBra  Observatis,  pub- 
Franpois  river,  Nipisang  lake,  and  the  river  lished  in  18262respeoting  a  storm  which  passed 
Mattawa,  into  the  Ottawa,  the  whole  distance  over  southern  Europe  in  Dec.  1821.    Frof  Dove 
being  about  400  m.,  instead  of  about  1,000  m.  opposed  these  views  in  a  treatise  on  barometric 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lakes  Ontapo  and  minima,  published  in  Posgendorfrs  Annakn^ 
Erie.    The  season  of  navigation  in  Lake  Huron  voL  ziii.,  1828,  and  explamed  the  phenomena 
is  nsuaUy  from  the  last  of  April  or  early  part  of  on  the  assumption  of  one  or  more  great  rotary 
May  into  December ;  and  the  finest  season,  dur-  currents  or  whirlwinds  moving  from  S.  W.  to 
ing  which  the  waters  often  continue  smooth  and  K.  E. ;  and  in  this  paper  he  remarked  that  all 
the  air  mild  and  hazy  for  2  or  8  weeks,  is  the  the  hurricanes  that  had  come  under  his  notice 
latterportion  of  November.               ^  in  the  southern  hemisphere  rotated  in  an  oppo- 
HURONS.    See  "Wtandots.           •  site  direction  to  those  in  the  northern.   The 
HURRICANE,  a  violent  storm  of  wind  oo-  cause  of  the  rotation  he  attributed  to  the  con- 
oasionally  passing  over  a  portion  of  the  earth's  tinual  opposition  which  the  winds,  set  in  motion 
surface ;  also  called  cyclone  and  tornado,  the  by  any  agency  toward  the  poles,  experience 
latter  commonly  designating  a  hurricane  on  from  masses  of  air  either  comparatively  inert 
land.     Hurricanes  prevail  more  particularly  or  like  the  trade  winds  moving  in  an  opposite 
and  with  the  greatest  fury  in  the  torrid  zone,  course,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  throw 
always^  however  at  some  distance  from  the  the  winds  in  the  northern  hemisphere  around 
equator,  which  they  never  touch  nor  cross,  in  great  whirls  directed  8.  E.  and  N.  W.,  or  in 
They  also  occur  in  tiiie  temperate  zones,  either  the  contrary  direction  to  the  movements  of  the 
independently  or  proceeding  from  the  torrid  hands  of  a  iratch  placed  face  upward;  and  in 
zone.    In  the  polar  regions  Siey  are  unknown,  the  southern  hemisphere. in  whirls  turning  with 
These  terrible  commotion»  of  the  atmosphere  the  han^  of  a  watch.    (See  "  American  Jour- 
are  naturally  objects  of  special  interest  to  nav-  nal  of  Science/'  vol.  zliv.,  1848,  p.  828.)    In 
igators,  and  to  landsmen  also  of  the  regions  April)  1881,  Mr.  William  C.  Redneld  of  New 
where  they  prevail,  whose  lives  and  proper-  Yark  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  of 
ty  they  endanger.     But  though  this  mterest  Science^'  the  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
has  been  felt  from  remote  periods,  little  was  papers  u^n  the  phenomena  of  storms,  which 
known  untU  the  present  century  of  the  laws  was  continued  in  many  subsequent  numbers  of 
which  control  these  phenomena,  or  of  any  the  same  Journal  to  the  period  of  his  death  in 
means  of  foreseeing  and  guarding  against  their  Feb.  1857,  and  particularly  in  those  of  1846. 
effects.    They  were  looked  upon  as  destructive  Entirely  unacquainted  witii  the  opinions  ad- 
currents  of  the  atmonihere  moving  onward  in  vanced  by  Col.  Canper  and  with  those  of  Pro! 
a  direct  course,  and  eznibiting  whirls  and  eddies  Dove,  he  presentea  in  his  first  paper  his  obser- 
analogous  to  those  seen  in  impetuous  torrents  vations,  made  in  Sept.  1821,  upon  a  hurricane 
of  water.    No  one  was  able  to  comprehend  the  which  swept  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  crossed 
whole  phenomenon  in  one  view,  and  trace  out'  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in  which  he  thenresid- 
the  storm  from  the  time  and  place  of  its  begin-  ed,  and  from  this  passed  across  Massachusetts, 
ning  to  those  in  whidh  it  died  away.    Franklin  Soon  after  its  occurrence  he  had  occasion  to 
first  observed  the  tendency  of  the  N.E.  storms  follow  a  portion  of  its  track,  and  his  attention 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  to  advance  toward  the  was  forcibly  directed  to  the  evidences  presented 
point  whence  the  prevailing  wind  comes,  and  ofthe  wind  havingblown  toward  different  points 
he  presented  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate  of  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  and  also  in 
100  m.  an  hour  as  the  average  rate  of  this  the  same  place  at  different  times.   Comparing  to- 
progress ;  but  in  his  meteorological  papers  no  gether  his  observations,  he  was  thoroughly  per- 
evidence  is  found  of  his  having  a  clearer  con-  suaded  that  tbe  storm  was  a  progressive  whirl- 
ception  of  the  nature  of  hurncanes  than  was  wind ;  so  he  explained  it  at  the  time  to  his 
generally  possessed.    In  1801  Col.  Capper  pub-  friends ;  and  in  the  paper  referred  to  he  pub- 
lished a  work  on  winds  and  monsoons,  in  which  lished  his  views  in  fan,  supporting  them  by  de- 
he  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  hurricanes  at  tails  afterward  collected  of  the  same  storm  in 
Pondicherry  and  Madras  of  1760  and  1778  were  its  range  further  south,  and  of  other  great  storms 
of  tbe  nature  of  whirlwinds,  whose  diameters  ofthe  same  character.  The  novelty  ofthe  views, 
cotdd  not  exceed  120  m. ;  that  the  velocity  of  and  the  deamess  and  ability  with  which  they 
the  wind  at  any  point  was  due  to  the  rotary  were  sustained,  drew  the  attention  of  scientific 
velocity  of  the  vortex ;  and  moreover,  that  the  men  to  the  subject    About  that  time  M^jor 
storm  had  a  progressive  motion.     In  1820  Reid,  afterward  Gen.  Sir  William  Reid,  was  em- 
Brandes,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Weather  in  ployed  by  the  British  government  at  Barbados 
1788.^'  propounded  a  theory  which  was  after-  m  restoring  the  buildings  laid  waste  in  the  great 
ward  advocated  by  Froh.  Espy,  Baohe,  and .  hurricane  of  1881^  and  was  earnestly  collecting 
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details  rejecting  the  West  Indiaa  hurricanes,  able  ntes^  from  4  to  44  m.  an  hour,  oommonly 

The  p^>er  of  Mr.  Redfield  came  to  bia  notice,  about  80  m.     Bnt  the  motion  of  rotation^ 

and,  as  he  states,  **  was  the  first  he  had  met  with  as  the  great  body  of  air  moved  forwiu*d,  was 

which  app^ired  to  convey  any  just  opinion  on  much  more  rapid.    It  was  fomid  greater  near 

the  subject  of  hurricanes.^'     His  observations  the  centre  than  in  the  outer  whirls,  and  was  ea- 

confirmedtiiis  impression.  In  1888  he  published  timated  to  reach  a  velocity  of  from  100  to  800 

his  first  paper  on  hurricanes  in  "Professional  m.  an  hour.     As  the  storm  passes  over  any 

Papers  or  tne  Boyal  Engineers.'^  voL  iL ;  not  place  lyin^  near  the  centre  of  its  track,  the 

long  afterward  his  work  entitled  **  An  Attempt  wind  blowmg  from  right  to  left  across  the  ^^ 

to^velop  the  Law  of  8torms  by  means  of  Facts,  rection  pursued  by  the  great  body  of  the  storm 

arranged  according  to  Place  and  Time;''  and  in  continues  to  increase  in  violence  and  the  ba- 

1849  another  wo»,  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  rometer  to  fall,  till  the  latter  sometimes  reaches 

the  Development  of  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the  to  about  28  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea.    A 

Variable  Winds,  with  the  Practical  Application  lull  or  calm  then  ensues  for  a  short  time,  and 

oftheSubjecttoNavigation.'^-— Oneof  themost  the  storm  recommences  with  additional  fury, 

extensive,  rapidly  advancing,  and  destructive  But  the  wind  now  blows  from  the  other  direction, 

ocean  hurricanes  on  record,  which  well  exemp-  the  axis  oi  the  spiral  whirls  having  passed  b^ 

lifies  the  range  and  immense  areas  swept  over  yond  thel^laoe.    The  change  of  wind  is  very 

by  hurricanes,  was  first  observed  at  the  Wind-  sudden  at  points  a  little  removed  from  the  oen- 

ward  islands  about  Oct.  20, 1858.   It  passed  over  tre  of  the  tracks  and,  occurring  on  the  inner 

Porto  Bico,  Hayti,  and  the  Bidiamas;  then  re-  whirls,  where  the  wind  rages  with  the'  utmost 

curving  its  axis,  passed  on  the  24th  nearly  over  violence,  the  effects  are  most  disastrous  to  ves- 

Bermuda,  where  its  violence  was  extraordinary ;  sels  at  sea  in  such  positions.    As  the  hurricane 

and  thence,  for  some  days  following,  it  pursued  passes  onward,  the  mariner,  who  may  have  been 

its  course  to  the  N.  K  almost  or  quite  to  the  contending  against  its  terrible  power  fer  days 

shores  of  Europe.    No  storm  described  by  either  together,  is  first  cheered  by  observing  the  rise 

Bedfield  or  Keid  seems  to  have  had  the  enor-  of  the  barometer,  and  the  subriding  of  the  .tor- 

mous  diameter  of  this.    It  was  severely  felt  700  rents  of  rain  which  it  poured  down  along  its 

m.  eastward  of  Bermuda  in  the  same  latitude,  front ;  and  if  acquainted  with  its  course,  he  so 

while  its  western  border  grazed  New  York,  af-  shapes  his  own  as  to-  pass  in  the  shortest  time 

fecting  the  barometer  sensibly,  and  roIUng  in  through  its  outer  whirls.    It  is  indeed  not  now 

the  extraordinary  tides  of  Oct  24  and  25.  unusual  for  skilful  seamen,  who  understand  the 

(*<  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859,  p.  laws  of  these  storms  and  their  general  course, 

155.)    Most  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic  to  foresee  their  approach,  and  avail  themselves 

commence,  like  the  one  described,  to  the  E.  of  of  the  outer  win^  they  bring  along  to  wttft 

the  Windward  islands,  and  proceed  toward  the  them  awav  from  their  track.    But  an  inexperi- 

W.  N.  W.,  sometimes  reaching  the  coast  of  the  enced  maviffator  may  be  carried  around  in  their 

United  States,  and  almost  invariably  curvinff  circuits  as  in  a  whirlpool;  and  once  out  of  the 

around  in  lat.  25^  to  80^  toward  the  N.,  and  storm,  he  may  by  a  wrong  course  overtake  it 

then  toward  the  N.  £.,  following  after  making  and  again  plunge  into  tiie  dangers  just  escaped, 

the  bend  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast.  Mr.  S^edfieid  cites  the  case  of  the  clipper  Charles 

Their  path  is  thus  an  approximation  to  a  parar  Heddle,  which,  sailing  from  Mauritius  to  Muscat 

bolic  curve,  the  apex  of  which  is  near  lat.  80^  in  the  usual  course  of  the  hurricanes  of  the  In- 

Of  15  hurricanes,  the  courses  of  which  are  de-  dian  ocean,  was  caught  by  one  which  was  slowly 

lineated  by  Mr.  Bedfield  in  the  chart  accompa-  advancing  at  the  rate  of  less  than  4  m.  an  hour, 

nying  his  paper  in  the  *^  Journal  of  Science''  of  and  was  kept  in  it  117  hours,  carried  round  and 

Jan.  1846,  10  (all  of  the  months  of  August  and  round  at  an  estimated  average  distance  of  45  m. 

September)  follow  tiie  general  course  given ;  of  from  the  axis  of  the  gale,  while  the  wind  veered 

the  others,  those  belonging  to  the  tropics  were  5  complete  revolutions.     The  whole  distance 

traced  only  on  their  western  course  from  the  sailed  by  log  was  1,878  m.,  while  that  made  on 

Windward  islands  through  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  her  course  in  the  same  time  was  only  854  m. 

and  two  of  October  passed  from  Central  Amer-  The  phenomena  observed  of  the  rreat  hurri- 

ica  N.  £.  into  the  Atiantic,  one  reaching  from  canes  at  sea  are  more  uniform  than  orthe  smaller 

Honduras  across  Cuba  and  beyond  Newfound-  gales,  and  of  those  which  occur  upon  land.< — 

land.    This  is  traced  more  than  8,000  m.,  and  The  season  most  subject  to  hurricanes  in  the 

is  called  by  Mr.  Bedfield  the  Cuba  hurricane.  Atlantic  is  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 

One  of  December  is  traced   from  Arkansas  tember.    Mr.  A.  Poey  of  Havana  has  found 

across  New  Jerseyinto  the  Atlantic ;  and  one  of  that  855  hurricanes  which  have  been  observed 

November  from  Wisconsin  through  Lake  Onta-  from  1498  to  1855  were  distributed  as  follows : 

no  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    The  places  of  Jan.,  5 ;  Feb.,  7 ;  March,  11 ;  April,  6 ;  May,  5 ; 

beginning  and  ending  of  these  storms,  some  of  June,  10 ;  July,  42 ;  Aug.,  96 ;  Sept.,  80 ;  Oct, 

which  were  traced  from  2,500  to  8,000  m.,  were  69 ;  Nov..  17 ;  Dec.,  7. — ^The  hurricanes  of  the 

undetermined.   They  covered  in  some  instances  southern  nemisphere,  and  of  the  Indian  ocean 

an  area  of*  more  than  1,000  m.  in  width,  while  and  China  sea,  nave  been  studied  particularly 

in  the  low  latitudes  they  are  usually  limited  by  ILr.  Piddington  and  Gen.  Beid,  and  by  Dr. 

to  100  or  150  m.    Their  progress  was  at  van-  Thom,  who  has  long  resided  at  the  island  of 
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Uaaiitiiu.  This  kbnd,  and  thote  of  Boarbon  derive  from  the  discoveries  of  Ifr .  Bedfidd  and 
and  BodriqaeS)  lie  direotlj  in  the  track  of  the  Gen.  Beid.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
horricanes  thi^  prevail  in  this  |>art  of  the  In*  the  fruits  of  these  are  not  vet  aU  realized.  The 
dian  ocean  from  December  to  ApriL  Its  inhab-  telegraph,  as  snggested  hj  Mr.  Bedfield,  is  likely 
itants  consequently  take  the  greatest  interest  to  ^ve  a  most  valuable  instmment  in  giving 
in  these  phenomena,  making  them,  as  stated  nonce  ofthe  approach  of  a  hurricane;  and  to  the 
by  Oommodore  Perry,  the  chief  topic  of  dis-  United  States  it  will  be  moreparticularly  valu- 
cussion  in  the  season  of  their  occurrence,  talk-  able  when  extended  to  the  West  India  islands, 
ing  of  little  else,  and  keepjbog  meteorological  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE.  The  laws  which 
instruments  of  every  kind  m  use  and  under  the  govern  the  marital  relation,  and  determine  the 
most  careM  observation.  Mr.  Bosquet  of  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties,  are 
observatory  at  Mauritius  claims  to  oe  ible  to  among  the  most  important  of  those  which  pre* 
predict  the  api>roach  of  a  hurricane  and  describe  vail  in  any  community ;  and  it  may  be  regretted 
the  course  it  will  take.  The  barometer  is  affected  that  in  the  United  States  they  are,  at  this  mo- 
by  an  advance  adrial  wave,  which  causes  it  to  ment,  less  accurately  determined  and  less  ascer- 
stand  higher  than  usuaL  The  inequality  of  the  tainable  than  any  others  of  equal  consequence, 
atmospheric  pressure  causes  its  column  to  osdl-  The  reason  i&  that  we  received  from  J^gland 
late,  and  this  effect  has  been  noticed  in  the  this  portion  of  the  common  law,  and  have  only . 
China  sea  24  hours  in  advance  of  a  typhoon.  A  of  late  years  perceived  its  repugnance  to  reason 
heai^  sea,  too  great  for  the  pre vuling  weather,  and  justice.  We  now  know,  and  probably  no 
also  indicates  a  coming  gale.  The  hurricanes  one  denies,  that  the  feudal  system,  upon  which 
of  the  South  Indian  ocean  are  estimated  to  range  the  common  law  is  founded,  did  not  give  to 
from  150  to  600  m.  in  diameter;  their  rate  of  woman  that  place  and  those  rights  which  she 
progress  is  remarkably  slow,  varying  from  H  ouffht  to  have.  It  not  only  regarded  husband 
to  12  m.  per  hour.  This  slow  progress  tends  to  and  wife  as  one,  but  the  husbuid  as  that  one. 
produce  sudden  shifts  of  wind  with  alternate  The  sentiment  that  tiie  law  needs  vast  change 
lulls,  as  the  successive  whirls  sweep  several  in  this  respect  is  proved  to  be  universal  by  the 
^  times  over  the  same  spot.  In  the  southern  fsot  that  there  is  no  one  of  our  states  in  which  it 
^  hemisphere  the  recurvature  in  the  track  of  the  has  not  undergone  great  modification ;  and  the 
cyclones  is  about  lat.  26^,  being,  as  in  the  north-  difScnlty  in  making  the  change  in  such  a  way 
em  hemisphere,  at  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade  that  the  essential  character  and  inestimable  good 
windSb  The  path  is  directed  westward  from  the  of  the  marriage  relation  may  not  be  endangered 
point  of  commencement  of  the  storm  near  the  or  impaired,  is  proved  by  the  great  diversity  in 
equator,  and,  turning  arotmd  in  the  latitude  the  provisions  recently  introduced,  in  the  fire- 
named,  is  then  directed  toward  the  S.  K  The  quent  changes  among  tiiem,  and  in  the  very  fre* 
most  dangerous  quarter  for  a  vessel  to  be  over-  quent  expression  of  opinion  that  much  harm  has 
taken  by  a  southern  typhoon  is  on  the  left  side  already  been  done.  In  the  East,  where  society 
as  it  is  advancing,  the  rotation  being  from  the  began,  woman  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
left  to  the  right,  and  thus  tending  to  draw  the  servant  of  her  husband,  as  his  property,  and 
vessel  into  its  track,  while  on  the  right  side  the  as  his  plaything ;  and  man  has  always  been 
wind  would  permit  her  easily  keeping  off  In  held  in  absolute  political  subjection.  In  Greece 
the  northern  hemisphere,  owmgto  the  different  there  were  republics  and  democracies,  in  name 
direction  of  the  rotation,  the  right  hand  is  the  at  leiist ;  and  certainly  that  political  tyranny 
dangerous  side  of  the  advancing  storm.  The  cy-  wliich  had  prevailed  among  eastern  nations  was 
clones  of  the  Asiatic  seas  N.  of  the  equator  are  greatly  lessened,  and  the  domestic  tyrannv  of 
equally  terrific  with  those  on  the  S.  side.  At  the  fiie  husband  over  the  wife  was  modified  about 
Ladrone  islands,  in  long.  146%  they  prevail  in  equallv.  But  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  the  lib* 
June,  July,  and  August,  and  again  in  December  erty  of  comparatively  few  who  were  the  masters 
and  January.  The  iizbabitants  prepare  for  of  many*  and  the  roost  conspicuous  of  the  wo- 
them  iy  lashing  down  and  securing  their  houses,  men  of  Greece  were  those  wno,  like  Sappho  and 
In  Sept  1855,  one  occurred  at  the  island  of  Aspasia,  had  indeed  escaped  from  the  gytugeeum^ 
Guam,  lat.  18^  26'  N.,  by  which  more  than  8,000  but  had  not  found  a  home.  In  Bome  there  was 
persons  were  left  without  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  a  wider  spread  and  better  protection  of  personal 
The  chief  notices  of  the  great  gales  in  the  bay  right,  for  even  under  the  most  despotic- empe- 
of  Bengal  and  the  Ohina  sea  are  found  in  the  rors  municipal  rights  and  privileges  were  gen* 
works  of  Piddington.  These  accounts  show  a  erally  preserved  throughout  die  Koman  world; 
remarkable  similarity  in  these  gales  to  those  of  and  woman  had  also  advanced  so  far,  that  the 
the  Atlantic ;  the  rate  of  progress,*  however,  Boman  matron  has  been  since  regarded  as  the 
being  generally  much  slower  than  of  the  gales  type  of  female  dignity  and  purity.  But  much 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. — ^It  cannot  was  yet  wanted.  The  feudal  system,  built  upon 
fail  to  excite  surprise  that  in  the  short  time  the  ruins  of  western  Bome  by  the  Teutonic 
since  we  have  learned  the  movements  of  the  nations,  a  new  race,  acknowled^ng  the  new 
winds  in  hurricanes,  we  should  have  been  able  influence  of  Ohristianity,  made  an  immense 
to  turn  this  knowledge  to  such  good  account  in  advance,  because  it  gave  to  every  man,  even  the 
savinglives  and  property.  The  most  intelligent  seri^  a  definite  place  and  definite  rights,  and 
navigators  grat<»hlly  recognize  the  benefits  tney  in  theory  at  least  Imew  nothing  of  unlimited 
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power ;  and  to  womBn  it  gave  the  miflpeakable    that  she  exeoatee  sach  a  deed  of  her  own  fte6 
advantage  of  Christian  marriage.  It  introduced,    wiJL    Thna,  she  most,  in  many  of  the  stateB,  be 
probably  as  a  means  of  remedyii^  or  of  mitigat-    examined  apart  from  her  hnsband,  hj  some 
mg  social  misohiefii  which  it  conld  not  otherwise    magistrate,  as  to  her  willingness  and  her  mo- 
restrain,  the  spiritof  chivalrj,  whose  oontroUing    tives  for  thus  disposing  of  ner  land.    On  the 
principle  was  the  sentiment  of  honor;  and  while    other  hand,  bj  her  marriage,  she  acqnifes  an 
this  newly  deyeloped  sentiment  exerted  a  rerj   indefeasible  right  of  dower  to  the  use  of  one 
wide  and  beneficial  inflnence  upon  all  the  rela*    third  of  his  lands  during  her  own  life,  of  which 
tions  and  all  the  departments  of  society,  in  no-    she  cannot  be  diyes^  but  by  her  own  act.    In 
thing  was  it  more  useful  ^an  in  the  pro^foond    this  country  she  usually  releases  her  right  of 
respect  and  tender  care  which  it  sought  at  least    dower,  when  she  wishes  to  do  so,  by  addmg  her 
to  mspire  toward  woman.    It  was  under  this    release  to  her  husband's  deed  of  the  premises, 
feudal  system  that  the  law  grew  up  which  forms    But  his  creditors  cannot  generally  get  it  in  any 
at  this  moment  the'basisofthelaw  under  which    way  without  her  consent.    (See  Dowxb.)    3. 
we  live.    It  was  by  the  gradual  elevation  of    A  wonian's  personal  property  in  possession  be- 
woman  in  social  and  domeetio  life,  by  the  side    comes  absolutely  the  husband's  property  by 
of  man  as  he  rose  toward  the  possession  of  politi-    marriage.    By  tSiis  is  meant  aU  the  money  in 
cal  rights,  that  so  much  good  was  attained  as  ex-    her  hands,  and  aU  her  chattels,  as  furniture, 
Ists  in  that  law.    That  the  law  of  husbuid  and    plate,  pictures,  books,  jewels,  &c.    Nor  can  he 
wife  in  the  United  States  is  in  advance  of  any    by  common  law  give  to  her  either  of  these  chat- 
that  has  existed  or  now  exists  elsewhere,  we  are    tela  or  of  his  own  during  marriage,  because 
coi^dent  The  tendency  of  the  law,  however  in-    transfer  of  possession  is  essential  to  a  valid 
complete  it  may  yet  be,  is  to  respect  and  seonre    transfer  by  gift,  and  her  possession  is  his  pos- 
the  rights  of  woman  in  such  wise  as  to  preserve    session  in  law.    He  however  may  give  to  her 
her  influence  and  her  happiness ;  and  to  make  the    by  his  will  what  he  chooses  to,  and  may  doubt- 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  not  a  form  of  servi-    less  make  a  valid  transfer  of  any  thing  in  poa- 
tude  or  the  means  of  oppression,  but  the  central    session,  as  a  gift  mum  mortis,  (See  Gift.)    The 
origin  of  blessings  which  could  spring  from  no    reason  why  the  personal  property  of  the  wife 
other  source,  and  may  pervade  the  whole  life    ia  thus  absolutely  transferred  to  the  husband 
of  both  sexes.    As  much  the  greater  part  of  ^e    may  have  been,  in  part,  the  lingering  influence 
common  law  is  still  in  force  with  us,  and  what-    of  the  falsity  which  regarded  the  wife  herself 
ever  laws  we  have  are  but  various  modifications    as  only  the  property  of  the  husband ;  but  it  was 
of  that  law,  we  purpose,  first,  to  give  a  con-    much  more,  probably,  the  comparative  worth- 
densed  view  of  the  principles  of  we  common    lessness  of  personal  possessions  in  the  feudal 
law  in  its  reference  to  the  relation  of  husband    ages,  when  tne  common  law  began.    Whatever 
and  wife ;  and  then  to  present  a  brief  statement    were  the  reasons,  they  have  little  force  or  ap- 
of  the  principal  variations  from  this  law  in  all    plication  at  present.    A  single  woman  may,  in 
the  states  of  this  Union.  In  this  artide  we  shall    general,  make  whatever  contracts  a  man  can. 
not  treat  of  promises  to  marry,  or  of  the  con-    If  by  such  a  contract  she  acquires  and  receives 
tract  of  marriage,  or  of  settlements  or  contracts    into  her  own  hands  any  property,  it  .is  property 
in  view  of  marriage,  but  shall  prment  what    in  possession,  of  which  we  have  spoken.    But  if 
we  have  to  sa?  on  those  subjects  in  the  artide    the  thing  which  she  purposes  to  obtain  by  the 
"Mji&BiAQJL    Here  we  shall  treat  only  of  tiie  *  contract  be  money,  or  the  right  to  dividends, 
effect  of  marriage  on  the  property  of  a  woman,    or  any  other  right  and  it  remains  to  be  received 
and  of  the  husband's  liablnty  for  her  debts  con-    or  acquired  after  her  marriage,  she  herself  pos- 
tracted  previous  to  marriage,  and  of  her  power    seeses  not  the  tiling,  but  a  right  to  demand  and 
to  bind  nim  by  her  contracts^  and  of  his  oblige-    receive  the  thing ;  and  this  right  is  a  thing  in 
tions  for  her,  after  marriage. — ^First,  of  &ie    action  (usually  called  by  the  xlonnan  French 
effect  of  marriage   upon  the   property  of  a    phrase,  a  ehote  in  action\  and  not  a  thing  in 
woman ;  for  a  single  woman  can  possess  almost    possession.    This  chose  m  action,  belonging  to 
every  kind  of  property  or  interest  which  a    the  wife,  passes  by  marriage  to  the  husband, 
man  may,  either  real  or  personal.    1.  A  wo-    but  not  absolutely.    What  he  acquires  is  the 
man's  real  estate  renudns  her  own  after  mar-    right  to  reduce  it  to  possession,  and  thereby 
riage ;  but  her  husband  acquii*es  a  right  to  it    make  it  absolutely  his  own.    ]But  he  is  not 
(or,  in  law  language,  an  estate  in  it)  for  her  life,    obliged  to  reduce  it  to  possession ;  and  if  he 
and  an  estate  in  it  for  his  own  life  as  soon  as    does  not,  and  dies,  the  wife  surviving  him,  all 
a  living  child  is  bom  to  them,  by  what  is  called    his  right  is  ffone,  and  the  chose  in  action  re- 
tenancy  by  courtesy.    He  has  therefore  a  life    mains  as  absmutely  the  property  of  the  widow 
estate  in  her  land  either  for  her  life,  or  for  his    as  it  would  have  been  had  she  never  married, 
own  life ;  but  when  this  life  estate  ceases,  her    The  principal  choees  in  action  to  which  this  rule 
rights,  or  the  rights  of  her  heirs,  revive  abso-    applies  are  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  evi- 
lutely.     He  cannot  transfer  her  land  by  his    deuces  of  debt  generally,  and  scrip  or  stocks 
deed,  nor  can  she  by  her  deed;  but  in  this    standing  in  her  name.    The  principal  ways  of 
country  it  may  be  transferred  by  the  joint  deed    reducing  it  to  his  possession  are  four :  by  col- 
of  the  two.    In  different  states  different  pre-    lecting  and  receiving  the  debt  for  his  own  use ; 
cauUons  are  provided  by  law,  to  make  it  sure    miJdng  a  new  contract  with  the  debtor,  in  his 
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own  name,  in  sabstitation  for  her  name ;  hav-    and  which  his  assignees  do  not  acquire  by  his 
Ing  the  scrip  or  certificates  or  other  evidenoes    inaolvencv  nor  his  creditors  bj  attachment| 
of  debt  transferred  to  himself  and  his  own  name ;    and  whidi  he  cannot  be  made  to  exercise  him- 
or  sahig  the  debt  and  recovering  «  lodgment    self  except  at  his  own  pleasure.    Bnt  the  pre- 
npon  it    If  she  dies  before  him,  and  before  he    vainng  authority  and  practice  of  the  conntry 
has  reduced  them  to  his  own  possession,  he    seem  to  be  in  favor  not  only  of  the  husband's 
may  now  do  so  as  her  administrator,  and  then    own  power  to  transfer  his  mere  right  (regarding 
retain  them  for  hb  own  benefit  as  her  next  of    this  transfer,  especially  if  for  valne,  as  a  reduo- 
Idn.    And  it  seems  now  that  if  he  obtains  pos-    tion  to  possession  by  the  husband),  bnt  of  the 
sesflion  of  them  and  their  proceeds,  after  her    principle  that  the  right  itself  is  a  vested  pecu- 
death,  without  taking  out  letters  of  administra-    niary  right,  which  his  creditors  may  acquire  and 
tion,  his  title  is  perroct,  and  he  need  not  take    exercise,  by  due  process  of  law,  against  his  wilL 
them  out;  but  this  is  not  certain.    If  he  dies    Bnt  courts  having  equity  powers  do,  in  some 
(having  survived  her)  without  having  reduced    cases,  interfere  in  fiivor  of  Uie  wife,  and  compel 
them  to  possession,  his  next  of  kin  may  take  out    the  <9^itors  to  make  some  provision  for  her. 
letters  as  her  administrator,  and  reduce  the    8.  We  will  now  consider  the  contracts  or  obli* 
diioses  in  action  to  possession  for  his  heirs.    In    gations  of  the  wife  made  or  entered  into  during 
regard  to  the  wife's  contracts  against  herself^    marriage.    In  the  first  place,  a  married  wonian 
i.  0.,  the  debts  die  owes  at  the  time  of  marriage,    has,  at  common  law,  no  power  whatever '  to 
the  general  rule  is  that  the  husband  is  an-    make  a  valid  contract  which  shall  bind  herself 
swerable  for  all  of  these.    The  creditor  may    or  her  husband.    If  money  is  due  for  her  ser- 
demandpayment  of  the  husband,  and  may  sue    vices,  or  for  money  lent  by  her,  it  Is  due,  not 
him.    This  is  eaually  true  of  the  debts  which    to  her,  but  to  him.    Her  time  and  her  labor 
had  matured  and  become  due  before  marriage,    and  her  money  are  all  his.    But  she  may  act  as 
and  of  those  which  were  not  payable  until  af-    his  agent  in  making  a  contract,  and,  if  autiior- 
terward ;  and  his  liability  for  her  debts  is  the    heed  by  him,  he  is  bound.    This  auuiority  may 
same,  whether  he  receives  much  with  her,  or    be  express,  or  it  may  be  implied  flrom  frequent 
little,  or  nothing.    But  this  liability  is  not  ab-    acts  of  agency  recognized  by  him.  as  when  she 
solute ;  for  if  she  dies  before  he  pays  the  debt,    acts  as  his  derk,  accepting  or  payms  bills,  &a ; 
and  before  a  judgment  is  recovered  against  him,    and  then  it  does  not  differ  in  law  from  a  com- 
bis  liability  ceases.    But  if  she  leaves  choses  in    mon  agency.    There  is,  however,  an  important 
action  not  reduced  to  the  husband's  possession,    and  peculiar  agency  of  the  wife,  growing  out  of 
these  are  still  liable  for  her  debts,  and  the  bus-    her  duties ;  and  this  is  an  implied  agency  for  the 
band,  or  whoever  becomes  her  administrator,    husband  in  all  domestic  matters,  as  the  hirins 
must  apply  them  to  pay  these  debts,  and  retain    of  servants,  and  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
only  the  surplus  for  the  husband  or  his  next  of    of  clothing  for  the  family.    As  this  grows  out 
kin.    If  he  dies  before  he  pays  her  debts,  and    of  necessity,  it  is  measured  by  it;  bnt  the  law 
before  judgment  is  rendered  against  him,  his    means  a  reasonable  necessity,  and  this  is  onl^ 
estate  is  not  liable,  but  the  wife's  liability,  which    an  appropriateness.    For  any  contract  of  this 
was  suspended  during  his  life,  revives  at  his    sort  made  by  her.  which  is  in  due  conformity 
death.    This  is  true  aluiough  he  received  a  large    with  the  husband's  means,  station,  and  manner 
property  with  her.    Thus,  if  a  single  woman    of  Ufe,  would  bind  him,  and  he  would  not  be 
owes  $50,000,  and  has  $25,000  in  her  hands,    permitted  to  deny  his  authority.    If  they  ex- 
and  as  much  more  in  notes  or  other  choses  in    ceeded  this  necessity  or  appropriateness,  the 
action,  and  her  husband  takes  her  money,  and    husbiaid  could  be  held  only  on  some  evidence 
reduces  her  choses  in  action  to  his  own  pos-    of  authority  or  assent,  as  that  he  knew  the 
sesfflon,  and  dies  before  he  can  be  compelled    contract,  or  saw  the  things  bought,  and  made  no 
to  pay  the  debts,  and  gives  his  personal  prop-    objection.    The  question  then  occurs,  How  far 
erty  by  will  to .  others  (which  he  may  do),    is  the  husband  bound  to  supply  the  necessities 
all  her  liability  revives,  while  all  her  means    of  the  wife?    The  general  rule  on  this  subject 
are  gone,  and  her  creditors  have  no  way  of    is,  tiiat  he  is  bound  to  supply  her  with  all  neces- 
reaching  any  part  of  what  was  her  property,    saries,  which  means  in  tnis  case  all  her  reason- 
On  one  point  there  is  irreconcilable  confiict    able  wants,  while  thev  live  together.    If  they 
among  the  American  authorities.    All  admit    separate  because  he  drives  her  away  without 
tiiat  uie  husband  may  reduce  his  wife's  choses    sufficient  cause,  the  same  liability  continues ; 
in  action  for  his  own  benefit;  but  can  he  trans-    and  then  he  is  responsible  for  any  debts  she 
fer  to  another  person  the  right  to  collect  them    may  contract  for  this  purpose.     Even  Lord 
for  that  person's  own  benefit  9    So,  if,  before    IHdon  declared  that  *'  where  a  man  turns  his 
reducing  them  to  possession  himself  he  becomes    wife  out  of  doors,  he  sends  with  her  credit  for 
insolvent,  can  his  assignees  or  creditors  collect    her  reasonable  expenses."    (8  Espinasse,  250.) 
these  choses  in  action  against  his  will,  and  ap*    There  can  hardly  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  thus 
ply  them  to  the  payment  of  his  debts  t    There    casting  her  off  without  his  liability  for  her  sub- 
is  high  autiiority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  bus-    sistence,  unless  it  be  her  adultery ;  but  this 
band's  right  over  his  wife's  choses  in  action  is    certainly  is  sufficient    If,  however,  she  volun- 
a  purely  marital  right,  which  he  cannot  transfer    tartly  leaves  him,  she  cannot  car^  his  credit 
to  anoUier  to  exercise  excepting  as  his  agent^    wiCh  her,  unless  she  leaves  with  sufiioient  cause. 
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It  has  been  held  in  England  that  crael  treat-  an  esBential  difference  between  the  case  wheiv 

ment,  oonfinement  in  her  chamber  under  pre-  husband  and  wife  cohabit,  and  that  where  thej 

tenoe  of  her  insanity,  and  tiJdng  a  mistress  mto  live  apart.    In  the  first,  the  presmnption  of  law 

his  house,  were  not  sufficient  cause ;  and  that  if  is  strong  against  the  husband ;  and  he  can  renst 

the  wife  then  escaped  and  fled,  the  husband  was  payment  for  supplies  furnished  only  by  lowing 

not  liable  for  necessaries  supplied  to  her.    (8  that  they  were  not  necessaries,  either  because 

Taunton,  421.)    But  this  case  has  been  disap-  they  were  imreasonable  and  inappropriate  in 

proved  in  En^and,  and  it  was  declared  in  New  kind  or  in  amount,  or  that  iii^  wife  was  snffi- 

lork  that  such  doctrine  cannot  be  law  in  a  ciently  supplied  elsewhere.    But  if  she  have 

Christian  country.    (4  Denio,  46.)    While  the  separated  fi^>m  him,  no  such  presumption  exists. 

law  is  now  pretty  well  settled,  both  in  England  Wnoe  ver  supplies  the  wife  now,  takes  upon  him- 

and  in  this  country,  as  to  when  the  husband  is  self  the  risk  of  being  able  to  show  that  she 

liable  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the  wife,  and  needed  what  he  gave  her,  and  that  there  was  no 

when  he  is  not,  a  question  of  much  moment  such  sufficient  cause  for  the  husband's  with- 

remains,  and  of  late  y^ars  has  been  much  con-  drawing  hb  support  of  her  as  would  destrov  his 

sidered,  viz. :  On  what  groxmddoes  this  liabihty  liability  for  what  was  furnished  to  her. — As  to 

rest  ?  It  must  rest  upon  his  authority  as  proved,  ihe  separation  of  husband  and  wife  by  mutual 

or  as  implied  by  law :  or  else  upon  his  marital  consent,  the  law  has  alwavs  regarded  it  as  a  kind 

duty  as  husband.    If  it  stands  upon  the  for-  of  voluntary  divorce,  and  has  formerly  refused 

mer  foundation,  it  must  follow  th&i  he  may  to  admit  or  acknowledge  it  in  any  way.    Of 

always  prevent  his  liability  by  express  refusal  late  years,  however,  in  England  certainly,  and 

and  prohibition;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  perhaps  here,  it  seems  to  be  otherwise.    It  is 

always  has  the  power  to  limit  or  prevent  his  still  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  husband 

liabilitr.    If  it  stands  on  the  foundation  of  his  and  wife  cannot  contract  with  each  other,  be- 

marital  duty,  this  he  is  bound  to  discharge,  and  cause  they  are  not  two  persons,  but  one.  Hence 

his  prohibitions  are  of  no  effect.    The  former  no  bargain  which  they  can  make  directly  with 

was  the  unquestionable  rule  in  England  and  each  other  has  any  force  or  effect  at  law.    But 

here  until  very  recently,  no  other  ground  for  if  they  make  their  bargain  through  and  by 

the  husband's  liability  being  recognized  in  any  means  of  a  third  person,  byway  of  trustee,  and 

way  than  his  authority  express  or  implied ;  and  enter  into  certain  covenants  with  him,  a  court 

therefore  it  was  held,  that  if  a  w'ife  lived  with  of  equity,  and  for  some  purposes  a  court  of  law, 

her  husband,  no  one  could  recover  from  him  womd  permit  this  trustee  to  maintain  such 

the  price  of  any  necessaries  supplied  to  her,  im-  actions  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect 

der  any  circumstances,  against  his  prohibition,  to  the  bargain,  although  its  only  purpose  were  to 

Thus,  Chief  Justice  Hale  said  (1  Siderfin,  109) :  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  parties.  There 

^*The  law  wiU  not  presume  so  much  ill,  as  tliat  are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  this  rule. 

a  husband  should  not  provide  for  his  wife's  ne-  One  is,  ^at  if  the  court  see  that  the  terms 

cessities."    At  len^h,  however,  it  began  to  be  of  separation  are  catching,  oppressive,  or  im- 

seen  that  there  might  be  cases  of  incapacity,  reasonable,  they  will  not  carry  them  into  effect. 

as  where  the  husband  was  wholly  insane,  and  The  other  is,  that  the  loew  pcenitentia  is  al- 

cotdd  not  be  supposed  to  constitute  an  agent  ways  kept  open.  Althouffh  the  bargain  provides 

or  confer  authority  upon  any  one ;  and  yet  it  that  the  separation  thm  be  perpetual,  and  all 

eould  not  be  supposed  that  the  wife  was  to  its  terms  are  founded  upon  this  supposition,  and 

be  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  are  dothed  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  strin- 

her  husband's  means  were  ampl v  sufficient  for.  gent  langua^  yet,  as  soon  as  either  party  wishes 

because  he  could  not  authorize  the  purchase  or  the  separation  to  cease,  it  must  cease.    The 

them.  ^  Again,  we  have  seen  that  the  husband  husband  cannot  deprive  himself  of  his  right  to 

who  drives  his  wife  abroad  sends  his  credit  with  recall  his  wife ;  and  she  cannot  deprive  herself 

her ;  but  the  absurdity  of  supponng  that  he  con-  of  her  right  to  return.  By  the  *^  custom  of  Lon- 

stitutes  her  his  agent  struck  the  court.    Baron  don,"  a  married  woman  may  be  a  sole  trader 

Alderson  said  (Read  vs.  Legard,  6  Exch.  636)  :  tiiere,  but  nowhere  else  in  England.    In  the 

**It  is  a  monstrous  proposition  that  a  man  who  United  States,  partly  by  statute  and  partly  by 

drives  a  woman  out  of  doors,  who  hates,  who  a^udication,  a  married  woman  would  generally 

abominates  her,  actually  gives  her  authority  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  business  on  her  own 

make  contracts  for  him."  Inthat  case  the  prin-  account,  much  as  a  single  woman  might,  in 

ciple  was  recognized,  that  the  risht  of  a  wife  to  case  of  continued  abandonment,  or  Ions  im- 

a  proper  support  grows  out  of  the  marital  rela-  prisonment  of  the  husband,  or  alienage  and  non- 

tion,  and  that  the  liability  of  the  husband  for  residence,  or  with  the  knowledge  and  oonsent 

necessaries  supplied  to  her  is  a  consequence  of  of  ti^e  husband,  which  might  be  inferred  from 

that  right.  This  case  was  so  decided  in  1851:  but  circumstances.     It  should  be  added,  that  the 

in  1884  the  same  doctrine  had  been  held  in  Mas-  husband  is  liable  for  the  wife's  wrong  ddngs 

sachusetts  (16  Pickering,  198),  and  it  has  been  (or  torts  and  trespasses,  as  tlie  law  calk  them) 

adopted  and  confirmed  in  New  York  (1  Sand-  in  many  cases;  as  for  her  libel,  slander,  frand, 

ford's  Sup.  Court  Rep.  48S),  and  may  now  be  cheating,  and  generally  for  ii^urious  misoon- 

considered  as  the  settled  law  of  the  country,  duct.    If  she  commit  a  crime  in  his  presence, 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  is  the  law  presumes  that  he  ordered  it;  but  he 
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may  remove  this  presumption  by  evidence  of  its  footing  as  the  person  A  estate ;  it  is  said  to  vest 

falsity. — ^We  shaU  now  proceed  to  present  the  absolutely  in  the  hnsband,  but  his  power  of  dis- 

Erincipal  changes  in  the  common  law  as  to  posingof  it  without  her  assent  is  mnchrestriun- 
usband  and  wife,  made  by  statute  in  the  sev-  ed ;  he  is  liable  for  debts  only  as  far  as  her  prop- 
eral  states,  up  to  the  present  time,  as  far  as  we  erty  goes.  In  Florida  the  wife's  property  is 
have  been  able  to  learn  them.  Provisions  of  secured  to  her,  and  is  a^ne  liable  for  her  debts ; 
this  kind  are  sometimes  inserted  in  laws  of  and  at  her  death  he  takes  the  same  interest  as  a 
which  the  title  and  general  purpose  are  wholly  child,  and  if  there  be  no  child  he  takes  the 
different ;  and  in  this  or  in  some  umilar  way  whole ;  but  she  may  dispose  of  it  by  a  will.  In 
some  may  have  escaped  our  notice.  In  Maine  Alabama  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  and  is 
a  married  woman  holds  as  her  separate  property  alone  liable  for  her  debts.  In  Mississippi  her 
whatever  was  hers  before  marriage,  or  comes  property  is  secured  to  her,  but,  as  it  seems,  less 
to  her  in  good  faith  during  marriage,  and  her  perfectly ;  her  husband  is  said  not  to  be  liable 
property  only  is  liable  for  her  debts;  and  mar-  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts  until  her  separate 
riaffe  makes  her  of  fidl  age  although  under  21.  property  is  exhausted,  nor  for  her  post-nuptial 
In  N'ew  Hampshire,  after  8  months  of  deser-  debts  if  she  has  a  separate  estate :  and  she  cau- 
tion, or  any  cause  for  divorce,  she  becomes  a  not  make  a  wilL  In  Louisiana  ner  rights  and 
single  woman  as  to  all  rights  oi  ac<niiring,  hold-  obligations  are  peculiar ;  we  cannot  give  with- 
ing,  and  disposing  of  property ;  and  the  will  of  in  a  reasonable  space  even  a  condensed  state- 
a  wife  passes  all  ner  property,  saving  the  bus-  ment  of  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
band^s  tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  and  excepting  founded  on  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  as  that  is 
that  her  devise  or  bequest  to  him  is  void.  In  now  modified  wherever  it  prevafls,  and  these 
Vermont  tibe  superior  court  may  authorize  a  rules  we  think  more  reasonable  than  those  of 
married  woman  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  the  common  law.  In  Texas  her  property  is 
case  of  desertion ;  and  her  will  passes  property  secured  to  her ;  but  property  acquired  by  either, 
as  in  New  Hamp^ire.  In  Massachusetts  the  and  not  by  gift)  devise,  or  descent,  during  mar- 
laws  are  complicated ;  but  in  general,  a  mar-  riage,  is  common  to  them ;  if  there  are  no  dhil- 
ried  woman  deserted  by  her  husband  has  the  dren,  the  survivor  of  the  two  takes  the  whole,  but 
rights  of  a  single  woman ;  and  contracts  made  the  husband  may  dispose  of  it  during  his  life, 
for  her  benefit  are  valid  without  the  interven-  In  Arkansas  her  property  may  be  held  by  her  in 
tion  of  a  trustee,  and  she  may  make  a  will  her  own  right,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  the 
with  the  husband^s  assent,  or  for  some  purposes  wife's  personal  property  is  liable  for  the  bus- 
by the  authority  of  the  supreme  coart,  or  with-  band's  aebts  contracted  after  marriage ;  she  can- 
out  any  assent  or  authority.  In  Rhode  Island  not  make  a  will  unless  enopowered  by  settlement 
the  provisions  of  law  are  substantially  similar  or  by  her  husband.  In  Tennessee  the  principal 
to  those  in  Massachusetts.    In  Connecticut  the  change  fh>m  the  common  law  makes  her  prop- 

Eroperty  held  by  or  comiuff  to  her  is  secured  to  erty  acquired  during  separation  not  liable  for  ms 
er  own  use,  the  husband  for  some  purposes  debts,  unless  she  lives  with  him  again.  In  Ken- 
being  her  trustee,  and  he  may  be  required  to  tucky  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  general  effect  of 
give  bonds;  and  if  he  abandons  her,  property  the  pNBCuliar  provisions;  but  her  property  is  sub- 
coming  to  her  is  absolutely  hers.  In  New  York  stantially  secured  to  her  (die  husband  having 
all  her  property,  whenever  acquired,  may  be  the  use  of  it  during  marriage),  and  is  alone  lia- 
held  ana  disposeid  of  bv  her,  for  her  own  use,  ble  for  her  debts,  in  Ohio  her  property  cannot 
and  this  alone  is  liable  for  her  debts ;  and  be  taken  for  the  debts  of  the  husband,  except- 
an  action  may  be  maintained  between  her  and  ing  her  choses  in  action  reduced  to  possession 
her  husband.  In  New  Jersey  the  law  of  bus-  by  him.  In  Michigan,  a  woman  acauires  by 
band  and  wife  is  much  as  in  New  York ;  desertion  of  the  husband  the  rights  oi  a  sinde 
but  the  wife  cannot  dispose  of  real  estate  by  woman :  her  property  is  secured  to  her,  but  sne 
will,  and  if  she  does  not  dispose  of  her  personsl  cannot  dispose  of  it  without  her  husband's  con- 
estate  her  husband  may  administer  and  retain  sent ;  she  may  however  devise  it.  In  Indiana, 
it.  In  Pennsylvania  a  wife  whose  husband  is  the  principal  change  limits  the  husband's  liabH- 
at  sea  has  the  rights  of  a  single  woman ;  all  her  ity  for  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  her  property, 
property  is  her  own,  and  is  liable  for  her  debts,  In  Illinois  the  common  law  is  not  materialnr 
and  her  husband  is  not  liable ;  she  may  dispose  changed.  In  Missouri  her  property  is  not  liable 
of  it  by  will,  but  he  retains  his  tenancy  by  the  for  the  ante-nupthd  debts  of  her  husband  ;  and 
courtesy.  In  Delaware  there  is  an  express  pro-  his  property  acquired  before  marriage  in  any 
vision  that  the  widow  of  one  whose  will  was  way,  or  after  marriage  by  descent,  gift,  grant^  or 
made  before  marriage  takes  the  same  share  as  devise,  is  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts ;  she 
if  he  were  intestate.  In  Maryland  the  conomon  cannot  make  a  will  unless  empowered  by  settle- 
law  is  not  changed  in  any  important  particulars,  ment  or  by  her  husband.  In  lowaj  the  law  as  to 
So  also  in  Virginia.  In  North  Carolina  there  her  personal  estate  is  peculiar  and  intricate,  and 
are  some  particular  provisions  but  they  do  not  amounts  to  an  imperfect  security  of  it  for  her 
vary  her  rights  materially.  In  South  Carolina  benefit;  the  property  of  neither  party  is  liable 
the  principal  change  is  an  enlargement  of  her  for  the  debts  of  the  other;  by  desertion  she  ao- 
rights  and  obligations  as  sole  trader.  InQeorgia  quires  the  rights  of  a  single  woman;  tenan<7 
the  real  estate  of  the  wife  is  put  on  the  same  by  the  courtesy  is  aboUshed,  and  the  husband 
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has  the  aame  right  of  domrer  in  the  wife's  projp-  PHt  on  pablio  mattere.  In  1796  he  entered  per- 
ertj  that  she  has  in  his;  she  may  receive  gifts  liament,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  grants  from  him  without  the  intervention  of  years,  from  1802  to  1804,  he  remamed  a  mem- 
a  trastee.  In  Wisconsin  the  property  of  the  wife  her  until  his  death.  Following  the  fortunes  of 
is  all  scoured  to  her.  InOaUfomiathelawof  hus-  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired  from  ofoce  with  him  in 
band  and  wife  is  minutely  provided  for  by  statutes  1601,  and  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  on 
which  leave  little  of  the  common  law  in  force,  the  formation  of  the  new  Pitt  ministry  in  1804. 
All  the  property  of  either  party  at  marriage,  In  the  same  manner  he  attached  hhnself  to  Mr. 
and  all  subsequently  acquired  by  gift,  descent,  Canning,  taking  office  with  him  in  1807  and  re- 
bequest,  or  devise,  is  the  separate  property  of  tiring  in  1809.  He  entered  the  cabinet  in  1823 
that  party ;  all  property  subsequently  acquired  as  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer 
by  either  party  otherwise  is  the  coounon  prop-  of  the  navy,  which  offices  he  retained  until  the 
erty  of  both.  He  has  the  management  and  death  of  itr.  Canning.  In  the  Goderich  cabi- 
control  of  her  separate  property,  but  cannot  net  and  in  that  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  he 
alienate  it  without  her  consent;  he  has  the  ab-  held  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  colonies;  in 
solute  diflposition  of  the  common  property  and  which  position  he  remained  until  May,  1828, 
of  his  own  separate  property ;  dower  and  cour-  when  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  formerly 
tefly  are  abolished;  upon  tiie  death  of  either  given  obliged  him  to  vote  against  his  colleagues, 
party,  die  common  property  is  divided  between  and  he  resigned.  As  a  public  man  he  was 
the  survivor  and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  and  chiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  financial  and 
this  latter  half  is  chargeable  with  the  debts  of  commercial  subjects.  In  1810,  as  a  member  of 
the  deceased ;  her  separate  property  only  is  the  bullion  committee,  he  recommended  the 
liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts;  they  may  eon-  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  bank  of 
trol  these  provisions  by  marriage  contract ;  she  England,  and  the  suppression  of  bank  notes  un- 
may  make  a  will  with  the  written  consent  of  der  the  value  of  £6.  He  is  regarded  as  the  great 
her  husband;  she  may  carry  on  trade  as  a  sin^e  pioneer  in  the  free  trade  movemen^  alUioush 
person,  upon  complying  with  certain  require-  he  was  fax  from  advocating  the  doctrines  of  the 
ments,  and  her  husband  is  not  liable  for  her  debts  modem  free  traders  in  their  fulness.  In  1828 
contracted  in  such  trading,  without  his  spedal  he  carried  through  parliament  an  act  for  remov- 
written  promise.    (See  Homsstbad.)  ing  various  restrictions  upon  commerce,  include 

HUSBANDS,  Hebman,  an  American  patriot,  ing  a  number  of  duties  which  hod  been  imposed 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  died  near  Philadelphia  for  the  protection  of  home  produce.  It  made 
about  1794.  Removing  to  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  him  the  object  of  much  abuse  from  interested 
he  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  parties ;  but  he  defended  his  measures  with  abU- 
leader  of  the  *^  regulators,*'  a  party  which  was  ity,  and  his  speeches  on  the  subject  are  among 
organized  in  1768  for  the  forcible  redress  of  the  best  he  ever  delivered.  He  was  also  active 
public  grievances.  He  published  in  1770  a  fiiU  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws, 
account  of  the  rise  of  the  troubles.  A  battle  ana  the  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
took  place  in  1771  between  Gov.  Tryon  with  portation  of  machinery.  Mr.  Huskisson  left 
1,100  men  and  2,000  of  the  insurgents  on  the  London  on  Dec.  6, 1880.  to  be  present  at  the 
banks  of  the  Alamance,  in  which  the  latter  were  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
defeated.  Husbands  escaped  to  Pennsylvania,  way ;  and  at  Parkside,  while  conversing  with 
where  he  was  concerned  in  the  whiskey  insur-  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  accidentally  run 
rection  in  1794,  and  was  associated  with  Albert  over  by  a  locomotive,  and  died  the  same  evening. 
Gallatin,  Breckinridge,  and  others,  as  a  com-  HUSS,  John,  a  Bohemian  religious  reformer, 
mittee  of  safety.  born  July  6, 1878,  burned  as  a  heretic  at  Con- 

HUSEISSON,  WiLUAif,  an  English  states-  stance,  July  6, 1415.    His  surname  was  derived 

man,  bom  at  Birch-Moreton,  Worcestershire,  from  his  place  of  birth,  the  small  town  of  Hnssi- 

March  11,  1770,  died  at  Eccles,  Lancashire,  netz,  on  l^e  border  of  Bavaria.    His  lineage 

Sept  15. 1880.    He  was  originally  intended  for  was  not  noble,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 

the  medical  profession,  and  in  his  14th  year  liberal  studies,  at  first  in  his  own  town,  then  in 

went  to  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies.    During  a  Praschalitz,  and  finally  in  the  university  of 

residence  there  of  several  years  his  mmd  be-  Prague,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1893.    In 

came  thoroughly  imbued  with  revolutionary  1898  he  began  to  give  lectures  in  philosophy 

doctrines ;  and  he  carried  his*  enthusiasm  so  &r  and  theology ;  in  1401  he  became  f^resi^nt 

as  to  ioin  the  iocUU  de  1789,  from  which  how-  of  the  university  fiiculty  of  theology ;  and  in 

ever  he  withdrew  in  1790,  when  his  views  un-  1402  he  was  installed  preacher  in  the  Bethle- 

derwent  a  change.  ^  In  1792  he  returned  to  £ng-  hem  chapel,  which  had  been  established  10  years 

land  with  the  Sritish  ambassador,  Lord  Gk>wer.  earlier  for  tne  purpose  of  enabling  the  people  to 

whose  private  secretary  he  had  become,  ana  hear  preaching  and  the  Scriptures  in  the  j^ohe- 

having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pitt,  Dundas,  mian  tongue.    He  became  the  confessor  and 

and  other  influential  men,  received  in  1795  the  friend  of  the  queen,  the  adviser  of  the  archbiBh- 

appointment  of  under  secretarv  of  state  in  the  op,  and  the  head  of  a  party  of  young  priests  and 

departments  of  war  and  the  colonies  under  Mr.  scholars  who  meditated  alike  reforms  in  disci- 

Dundas.    He  soon  evinced  so  great  a  capacity  pline  and  in  doctrine.   The  close  relations  of  the 

for  bunness  that  he  was  frequently  consulted  by  English  and  Bohemian  monarchies,  as  of  the 
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imiTerritaes  of  Oxford  and  Pngae,  had  brought  of  what  he  belieyes  to  be  troth.  He  is  ready  to 
the  latter  city  into  acqaaiDtance  with  the  views  be  a  martyr.  Such  views  were  incendiary.  An 
of  Wycliffe,  and  Hues  was  not  slow  to  embrace  outbreak  in  the  city  followed ;  the  partisans  of 
tliem.  His  first  polemical  treatise,  DeSanguins  Hnss  were  victorious,  the  archbishop  fled,  and 
ChrUti  Qlor^/ioato,  was  occasioned  by  the  pil>  the  heretic  came  back  to  his  chapel,  embolden- 
grimages  to  wilsnack  to  see  and  worship  the  ed  to  preach  more  vehemently  against  prevalent 
miraculous  blood  of  Christ  there  shown  on  corruptions.  He  pndsed  the  king  for  uphold- 
the  consecrated  host  In  successive  sermons  ing  the  cause  of  troth  and  purity  against  ihe 
preached  before  the  archbishop,  Huss  next  ar-  mandates  of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  in  hb 
raigned  the  misconduct  of  the  clergy  even  in  high  treatise  Contra  Oeeultum  AdverMrium^  written 
places;  demanded  the  despoiling  of  the  churches  at  this  time,  he  maintains  the  doctrine  that 
of  useless  ornaments,  that  the  poor  might  be  fed  kings  have  the  right  to  rale  the  clergy  not  less 
and  clothed ;  and  called  upon  the  secular  officers  than  the  laity.  Scarcely  had  this  commotion 
to  hinder  and  punish  the  open  vices  of  ecclesias-  been  quieted  by  the  deatih  of  Bbynek  in  1411  and 
ties.  This  bold  severity  excited  strong  opposi-  the  appointment  of  the  new  archbishop  Albio, 
tion,  which  was  greatly  increased  when  the  or-  when  a  more  serious  trouble  arose.  The  pope 
dinanco  of  Oharles  IV.,  giving  special  privileges  had  issued  bulls  of  excommunication  against 
to  the  native  over  the  foreign  students^  was  re-  King  Ladialas  of  Naples.  Political  reasons  in- 
vived  by  Huss,  and  the  enraged  Poles  and  Qer-  duced  the  court  and  imiversity  to  side  with  ihe 
mans  deserted  the  tmiversity,  depriving  the  city  pope ;  but  Huss  immediately  published  2  tracts 
of  thousands  of  its  population;  soon  ai&r  which  against  the  papal  bulls.  A  reaction  followed, 
he  became  rector  oi  the  univernty.  If  this  act  The  partisans  of  the  pope  were  insulted  in  the 
of  Huss  made  the  native  students  more  proud  streets,  and  Huss  had  great  difficulty  in  restrain- 
of  their  champion,  it  brought  upon  him  the  ill  ing  the  fcarj  of  his  followers.  This  blow  against 
will  of  the  tradesmen  and  the  ecclesiastics,  whose  eccleriastioal  supremacy  was  followed  by  an- 
revenues  were  by  this  means  curtailed.  Other  other,  in  tracts  which  maintained  that  the  dergy 
mroumstances,  connected  with  the  pi^al  schism,  were  not  owners  but  only  stewards  of  the 
aided  to  embroil  Hnss  with  the  archbishop  ana  wealth  in  their  possession,  whidi  belonged  to 
his  friends.  It  became  a  warfare  between  the  the  people  and  not  to  the  church.  Huss  now 
nniversity  and  the  cathedral.  The  pope  inter-  denounced  auricular  confession,  the  veneration 
fered  for  the  latter ;  and,  fortified  by  hia  bull,  at  of  images,  prayers  to  the  saints  and  the  Yir- 
the  dose  of  the  year  1409,  the  archbishojp  Sby-  gin,  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  maintained 
nek  burned  200  volumes  of  the  works  of  Wye-  that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
lifi^  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  palace.  God,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantiation ; 
Against  this  act  Huss  protested,  in  a  n>irited  daimed  that  any  one  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
treatise  addressed  to  the  new  pope,  John  XXIU.,  the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserted  the  right  of 
with  arguments  of  such  weight  that  a  cranmis-  conscience  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
uon  of  doctors  condemned  the  archbishop  for  coundk.  Many  of  his  former  friends  in  the 
irregular  action.  Espedally  in  this  tr^tise  does  university  now  left  him,  and  some  became  reso- 
Huss  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  people  to  have  lute  adversaries.  He  was  again  summoned  to 
spiritual  instruction,  and  to  use  even  the  works  Rome,  but  took  no  heed  of  the  order,  and  only 
of  unbelievers  if  their  own  faith  remain  unharm-  preached  more  zealousl}^  He  attended  as  chap- 
ed.  The  cry  of  heresy  was  now  raised  against  lain  the  burial  of  8  young  artisans  of  Prague, 
Huss,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  who  were  executed  for  resisting  the  royal  edicts, 
this  charge.  The  court  the  univerdty,  and  even  and  celebrated  their  death  as  a  martyrdom, 
the  archbishop  sent  a  defence  of  his  orthodoxy,  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  king  to 
and  Huss  sent  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  be-  compose  the  difficulties  and  to  moderate  the 
fore  the  cardinals,  but  they  were  not  heard.  He  seal  of  the  reformer,  but  without  success.  A 
was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  to  quit  decree  was  procured  from  Rome,  putting  Huss 
Prague;  and  the  city  was  placed  under  ban  so  again  under  ban  as  an  incorrigible  heretic,  and 
long  as  he  should  remain  there.  Finding  it  vain  requiring  all  the  parish  priests  of  Prague  to  de- 
to  resist^  and  not  yet  prepared  for  an  open  war-  nounce  him.  The  archbishop  Albic,  unequal  to 
fare  witn  Rome,  he  yielded  to  the  interdict  and  the  crisis,  retired,  and  left  to  his  successor, 
left  the  city.  But  his  retirement  only  inflamed  Conrad  of  Vechta,  the  task  of  enforcing  the  in- 
the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  The  books  which  he  terdict.  Huss  thought  it  best,  at  the  earoest 
wrote  at  this  pmod,  half  apologetic,  half  polem-  reauest  of  the  king,  to  leave  Prague  for  a  time, 
ic,  tended  more  and  more  to  widen  the  breach  and  found  dielter  in  his  native  town,  contenting 
and  to  arouse  acts  of  violence.  The  first  words  himself  with  sending  tracts  and  placards  to  be 
of  the  treatise  De  lAbrU  Hareticarum  Legendu  hung  on  the  door  of  his  Bethlehem  chapel.  In 
are:  ^*  We  ought  to  read  and  not  to  burn  the  a  long  treatise  upon  *^The  Church,^*  he  holds 
books  of  heretics,  if  there  is  possibly  any  troth  that  the  papacy  began  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
in  them.'^  Protesting  his  orthodoxy,  Huss  vin-  Constantine,  ana  that  its  usurpations  threatened 
dicates  reason  and  Scnptnre  as  the  best  and  high-  to  secularize  and  so  to  destroy  the  gospel.  Fre- 
est grounds  of  faith.  He  is  not  afnud  to  defend  quent  letters  and  occasional  secret  visits  con- 
Wydiffe,  so  far  as  Wydiffe  has  spoken  troth ;  firmed  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  He  continued 
and  he  is  willing  to  go  to  the  stake  in  defence  to  preach  in  the  cities  to  immense  crowds ;  and 
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after  a  tioM»  to  be  nearer  PrMie,  he  removed  article  of  aoenaalioii  was  met  by  snoh  a  stom 
his  readenceto  the  casUe  of  C^voowitz,  which  of  outcries,  insnlts^  and  sarcasms,  that  he  was 
had  been  offered  him  as  a  refuge.  Pmdenoe  nnable  to  proceed;  and  the  hearing  was  ad- 
coald  not  restrain  the  bitterness  of  his  inveo-  joumed  until  the  7th,  when  it  was  renewed  in 
tiye,  and  the  numerous  treatises  and  sermons  presence  of  the  emiwror.  He  was  accused  of 
which  came  from  his  pen  at  this  period  are  all  denying  transubstantiation ;  of  treating  St.  Greg- 
marked  by  the  same  sarcastic  and  nery  indigna-  ory  as  a  buffoon ;  of  teaching  in  Bohemia  tiie 
tion.  In  1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  onperor  doctrines  of  WycUffe ;  of  encouraging  his  friends 
Bigismund,  John  XXIIL  summoned  a  'general  to  resist  the  mandates  of  the  archbishop ;  of 
council  at  Constance  to  consider  and  heal  the  exciting  a  schism  of  the  state  from  the  church; 
numerous  troubles  under  which  the  church  was  of  appealing  from  the  pope  to  Ohrist ;  of  coun- 
laboring.  Hnss  was  cited  to  appear,  and  trust-  selling  the  people  to  violent  and  aggresnve 
log  to  the  safe-conduct  which  the  emperor  measures;  and  of  boasting  that  he  could  not 
granted  him,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  r6-  have  been  forced  either  by  pope  or  emperor  to 
solved  to  obey  and  defend  his  cause  in  person,  come  to  Constance,  unless  he  had  chosen  to 
On  Oct.  11  he  set  out  upon  his  journey,  travel-  come.  Some  of  these  charges  he  frankly  ad- 
ling  on  horseback,  escorted  by  4  knignts,  his  mitted;  some  he  denied.  A  third  hearing  was 
friends,  and  was  every  where  received  with  en-  allowed  him  on  the  next  day,  when  80  articles 
thusiasm.  In  all  the  places  through  which  he  extracted  from  8  of  his  woks,  were  presentea 
passed,  he  gave  notice  that  he  was  ready  to  an-  and  read,  touching  various  points  of  his  free 
ewer  questions  and  explain  his  views.  Parish  teaching  concerning  the  church,  its  officers  and 
priests  assured  him  of  their  sympathy;  at  Nu-  sacraments.  Huss  was  then  summoned  to  re- 
rembcffghe  held  a  long  interview  with  the  mer-  tract  these  heresies,  which  he  declined  to  d<K 
chants,  and  left  them  friendly  to  his  opinions,  affirming  that  he  could  not  retract  what  he  had 
On  his  arrival  at  Constance  he  was  welcomed  never  said,  nor  ought  he  to  retract  what  he  had 
by  the  pope  with  a  fraternal  greeting.  "  If  said  until  its  iUsitv  was  shown.  The  threats 
John  Hnss  had  killed  my  own  brother,"  said  the  and  entreaties  of  the  emperor  were  as  power- 
pope,  *^  I  would  hinder  with  all  my  power  the  less  to  move  him  as  the  subtleties  of  the  cardi- 
least  iniostice  to  him  during  his  stay  in  Con-  nal  of  Carabrai,  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
stance.*'  He  promised  even  to  suspend  the  for-  doctors.  Abundant  promises  of  fiivor  were 
mer  interdict.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  the  made  to  him  if  he  would  consent  to  recant ;  an 
council  opened ;  but  it  was  not  until  Nov.  16  ingenious  formula  was  drawn  up  which  might 
that  the  first  regular  session  was  held.  Up  to  enable  him  to  overcome  his  scruples;  friendly 
this  time,  and  for  some  weeks  longer,  Huss  visits  and  visits  of  lAraming  were  made  to  him 
was  free  to  come  and  go,  to  discuss  and  preach,  in  his  cell ;  but  no  influences  could  shake  hia 
and  had  begun  to  gain  confidence.  Expecting  resolution.  On  June  24  the  books  of  Hnss  were 
a  special  trial,  he  hod  prepared  his  defence,  condemned  to  be  burned  as  heretical.  On  Julv 
But  his  enemies  dreaded  the  effect  of  this  per-  1  a  new  deputation  came  from  the  council, 
sonal  appearance;  they  placarded  the  stroets  and  on. th^  5th  another  from  the  emperor;  but 
with  the  name  of  Huss  as  an  excommunicated  though  respectfully  listened  to,  they  could  ob- 
heretic;  they  circulated  the  report  that  he  was  tain  no  satisfaction.  On  July  6  he  was  brought 
intending  to  escape;  and  their  manoeuvres  so  before  the  council  to  receive  sentence.  Inie 
far  succeeded,  that  on  Nov.  38  they  caused  the  place  of  assembly  was  denselv  crowded.  After 
arrest  of  the  heretic,  his  imprisonment  in  the  a  discourse  by  the  bishop  of  Lodi,  from  the  text, 
cathedral,  and  his  transfer  to  the  Dominican  *^  that  the  body  of  sin  be  destroyed,"  the  89 
convent,  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  some  8  days  articles  were  read,  together  with  the  sentence 
later.  An  accusation  in  8  articles  against  of  condemnation  of  the  books  of  Huss,  and 
Huss  had  been  drawn  up,  and  8  commissioners  finally  the  sentence  of  himself,  to  be  degraded 
were  appointed  by  the  pope  to  visit  him  in  from  the  priesthood  as  an  incorrigible  l^retio, 
prison,  question  him,  take  down  his  answers,  and  given  over  to  the  secular  arm.  He  was  then 
and  report  to  a  council  of  doctors.  Huss  asked,  conducted  out  of  the  city  to  an  open  field,  in 
but  was  not  allowed,  the  assistance  of  counsel,  which  a  stake  and  a  pile  of  wood  had  been 
His  private  letters  were  opened,  his  appeals  to  erected.  Here  he  was  again  summoned  to  ab- 
the  emperor  disregarded,  and  the  kind  treatment  jure  his  heresies,  but  at  the  summons  he  only 
of  his  prison  keepers  could  hardly  compensate  knelt  and  prayed,  using  the  words  of  the  psalms 
for  the  injustice  of  his  enemies.  The  flight  of  of  David.  Ajs  the  fire  was  kindled,  he  began  to 
the  pone,  instead  of  relieving  him,  only  aggra-  sing  with  a  loud  voice  theOhrUteel&u^  ^Oesua, 
vated  nia  suffering.  He  was  transferred  to  the  have  mercy."  and  only  ceased  when  he  was  suf- 
strong  castle  of  Gottleben,  heavily  chained.  A  focated  by  tne^  rising  flame.  When  the  flre  had 
new  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  and  ceased,  the  adies  of  the  pile  were  gathered  and 
decide  in  his  affau*,  and  at  the  beginning  of  June,  cast  into  the  Rhine ;  all  traces  of  the  event  were 
1415,  he  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  convent  carefully  obliterated,  and  to  this  day  the  exact 
in  Constance.  On  June  5  he  had  his  first  hear-  spot  remains  uncertain. — ^The  writings  of  Husa 
ing  before  the  council,  which  had  already  at  a  are  of  4  kinds,  dogmatic  and  controversial,  ex- 
previous  session  condemned  the  heresy  of  Wye*  egetical,  sermons,  and  epistles.  Of  the  first  class, 
liffe.    The  attempt  of  Huss  to  answer  the  first  there  are  27  separate  treatises^  beside  fragments^ 
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irhioh  treat  of  the  blood  of  ChriBt,  the  priert-  HUSTINGS  (Sax.  hw-tynge^  house  of  trial), 
hood,  indolgenoes,  the  veneration  of  images,  the  name  of  an  ancient  court  granted  to  the  citj 
and  all  the  points  at  issue  in  that  age  concerning  of  London  by  Ed-ward  the  Confessor,  in  1069. 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  practice.  Of  the  class  It  is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  city, 
of  exegetical  writings,  there  are  5  treatises,  held  annually  before  the  mayor  and  common 
on  the  acts  of  Ohrist,  the  passion  of  Christ,  a  council.  Winchester,  York,  Lincoln,  and  some 
oommentary  on  7  chapters  of  the  Ist  Epistle  to  other  old  English  cities,  have  had  similar  conrts. 
the  Corinthians,  and  notes  on  other  canonical  The  name  is  now  applied  to  the  booths  wherein 
epistles,  and  an  explanation  of  10  of  the  psalms.  i>arliamentary  elections  are  conducted. 
In  the  class  of  sermoifli  there  are  88,  two  of  HUSTON,  Lobsnzo  Dow,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
which  were  written  at  Constance,  but  never  can  clergyman,  bom  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb. 
preached.  There  are  two  series  of  letters,  the  24, 1820.  He  was  educated  at  Woodford  col- 
first  of  14^  written  before,  and  the  second  of  56,  lege ;  entered  the  Ohio  conference  of  the  Meth- 
written  after  his  departure  fh>m  Prague  to  Con-  odist  Episcopal  church  in  Sept.  1880 ;  was 
stance.  The  complete  works  of  Huss  were  pub-  transferred  to  the  Kentucky  conference  in  1848 ; 
lished  in  quarto  at  Strasbourg  in  1625. — ^The  was  elected  by  the  general  conference  of  the  M. 
Hussites,  or  followers  of  Huss  in  Bohemia,  im-  £.  church,  South,  editor  of  the  ^^Home  Circle*' 
mediately  made  the  offering  of  the  cup  to  the  and  of  the  ^'  Sunday  School  Visitor*'  in  May, 
laity  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  the  badge  1854,  and  reelected  in  1858.  He  received  the 
of  their  covenant.  Upon  the  death  of  Wences-  degred  of  D.D.  from  Emory  college,  6a.,  in  1866. 
las  (1419),  they  refhsed  to  recognize  the  eni-  HUTCHESON,  Franois,  the  founder  of  the 
peror  Sigiamund  as  king,  whereupon  the  Hussite  Scottish  school  of  speculative  philosophy,  bom 
civil  war  broke  out.  They  were  divided  into  in  Ireland,  Auff.  8,  1694,  died  in  Glasgow  in 
two  parties,  the  more  moderate  Calixtines  and  1747.  He  studied  tiieology  at  Glasgow,  and 
the  more  rigid  Taborites.  Ziska,  the  leader  of  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation 
the  latter  party,  assembled  them  on  Mt.  Tabor,  in  the  synod  of  Ulster.  His  first  work,  an  ^^In- 
oaptured  Prague,  pillaged  the  monasteries,  and  quiryinto  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty 
in  several  enflagements  defeated  Sigismund.  and  Yirtne"  (1720),  gave  him  distinction  among 
After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was  philosophers,  and  gained  for  him  the  friend^ip 
filled  by  a  monk  named  Procopius,  who  de-  of  Archbishop  King  of  DnbUn.  In  1728  he  pub- 
feated  the  mercenaries  sent  under  the  name  of  lished  a  treatise  on  the  ^^  Nature  and  Conduct 
crusaders  by  the  emperor  and  the  papal  legates  of  the  Passions  and  Affections,"  and  in  the  fol- 
in  the  batties  of  Mies  (1427)  and  Taohau  (1481),  lowing  year  was  app<»nted  professor  of  moral 
and  whose  troops  ravaged  Austria,  Franconia,  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  from 
Saxony,  Catholic  Bohemia,  Lusatia,  and  Silesia,  which  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
A  council  held  at  Basel  in  1488  made  conoes-  His  Synoptk  Metaphpnca  Ontoloffiam  et  Pmu- 
sions  which  were  accepted  by  the  Calixtines.  matologiam  eomfUcUn^  and  his  Philaephim 
The  Taborites,  rejecting  the  compromise,  were  Moralu  Iratitaito^  were  written  as  text  books 
vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Prague  (1434),  and  for  his  classes.  ^  most  complete  and  elabor- 
by  the  treaty  of  Iglau  ri486)  the  compromise  ate  work,  the  *^  System  of  Moral  I^ilosophy,*' 
of  Basel  was  accepted  oy  Bohemia,  and  Sigis-  appeared  after  his  death  (2  vols.,  Glasgow,  1756X 
mund  was  recognized  as  king.  On  the  death  with  an  interesting  biography  by  Dr.  William 
of  Si^smund  (1437)  controversies  again  arose,  Leechman.  His  writings  are  marked  by  purity 
and  civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive  of  style,  copiousness  of  ulustration,  and  an  ami- 
results,  till  at  the  diet  of  Kuttenberg  (1485)  a  able  tone  of  feeling,  and  exerted  a  more  general 
peace  was  established  by  King  lAdiftlafl  which  influence  than  the  severe  and  profounder  com- 
seoured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the  positions  of  his  contemporary  Bi^op  Bntier, 
possessions  which  they  then  held.^-See  Schubert,  with  whom  he  coincided  in  his  most  important 
GetehiehU  des  Sumtenbriegt  (1825).  principles.  Following  in  the  path  of  Shafte»- 
HUSSARS  (Hung.  A«2m,  20,  and  dr,  rate),  the  bury,  he  maintained  that  beside  the  6  external 
national  cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  The  senses  we  possess  also  internal  senses,  one  of 
name  is  also  applied  to  some  bodies  of  light  which  occasions  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
cavalry  in  the  armies  of  other  countries  of  £u>  sublimity  and  introduces  us  to  the  realm  of 
rope.  It  is  derived  from  the  fiict  that  in  the  nsthetics,  and  another  gives  rise  to  the  moral 
15th  century  every  20  houses  in  Hungary  feelings.  He  introduced  the  term  moral  sense, 
were  required  to  furnish  a  soldier  with  a  horse  which  had  been  once  employed  by  Shaftesburv, 
and  furniture.  The  arms  of  the  hussars  are  a  and  has  continued  to  be  a  part  of  philosoph- 
sabre,  a  carbine,  and  pistols.  Their  regimentab  ical  language.  This  suggestion  of  an  inward 
were  originally  a  fur  cap  with  a  feather,  a  source  of  ideas  was  the  mst  step  taken  by  the 
doublet,  a  pair  of  breeches  to  which  the  stockings  Scotch  philosophy  against  the  increasing  materi- 
wa«  attached,  and  a  pair  of  red  or  yellow  boots,  alism  of  the  school  of  Locke.  He  also  maintained 
There  were  5  regiments  of  hussars  under  Tilly  the  existence  of  certain  metaphysical  axioms  or 
at  Leipsic  in  1681.  The  name  first  became  universal  proportions,  which  are  derived  not 
general  in  the  18th  century,  when  regiments  of  firom  experience,  but  from  the  connate  power  of 
hussars  were  organized  in  the  principal  Euro-  the  mind  (menti  congenita  intsUigendi  vit). 
pean  armies.  Benevolent  sentiments  and  acts  he  regarded  aa 
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the  only  objects  of  moral  approbation,  and  de-  the  island  of  Aqnetneok,  snb8e<|aently  caUed 
nied  that  pmdence,  as  long  as  its  end  was  the  Rhode  island.  There  a  body  politio  was  formed 
profit  of  the  agent,  conld  be  acconnted  virtnons.  on  democratic  prinoiplea,  in  which  no  one  was 
HUTCHINSON,  Anne,  the  founder  of  the  •  to  be  "  accounted  a  delinqnent  for  doctrine." 
Antinomian  party  in  tiie  New  England  colo-  The  chnrch  in  Boston,  from  which  she  had  been 
nies,  died  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  x.,  in  Aug.  excommnnicated,  vainly  sent  a  deputation  of 
1643.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lincolnshire  ^four  men  of  a  lovely  and  winning  spirit*'  to 
clergyman.  In  England  she  was  interested  in  the  island  with  the  nope  of  reclaiming  her. 
no  preaching  but  that  of  John  Ootton  and  her  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1642,  Ae 
brother-in-law  John  Wheelwright,  and  it  was  removed  with  her  suhriving  family  into  the 
her  desire  to  enjoy  the  ministry  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Dutch,  probably  from  appre- 
which  induced  her  to  follow  him  to  New  Eng«  hennons  that  Rhode  island  might  not  be  a  safe 
land.  She  arrived  in  Boston  with  her  husband,  place  of  refuge  from  the  encroachments  of  Mas- 
Sept.  18, 1684,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  sachusetts.  The  precise  locality  where  she 
Boston  church,  Nov.  2,  and  rapidly  acquired  settled  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  acoord- 
esteem  and  influence.  She  instituted  meetings  ing  to  the  latest  authorities  it  was  near  Hell 
of  ^e  womek  of  the  church  to  discuss  sermons  Oate.  Westchester  co.,  N.  T.  The  Indians  and 
and  doctrines,  in  which,  with  a  ready  wit,  bold  the  Dutch  were  then  at  war,  and  in  an  invasion 
spirit,  and  imposing  familiarity  with  Scripture,  of  the  settlement  by  the  former  her  house  was 
she  ffave  prominence  to  peculiar  speculations  attacked  and  set  on  fire,  and  herself  and  all 
which  even  on  her  voyage  had  attracted  the  her  family,  ezceptinff  one  child  who  was  carried 
attention  and  caused  the  displeasure  of  her  fel-  oaptive,  perished  either  by  the  flames  or  by  the 
low  passengers.  Such  were  the  tenets  that  the  weapons  of  the  savages, 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  every  be-  HUTCHINSON,  John,  a  Puritan  colonel  in 
liever,  and  that  the  inward  revelations  of  the  the  parliamentary  service  during  the  civil  war 
Spirit,  the  conscious  Judgments  of  t^e  mind,  are  in  England,  bom  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1617, 
of  paramount  authority.  She  had  been  two  died  in  Sandown  casUe,  Kent,  Sept.  11, 1664. 
years  in  the  country  before  the  strife  between  He  was  a  man  of  family  and  of  good  education, 
her  supporters  and  her  opponents  broke  ont  and  was  married  at  Richmond.  July  8, 1688,  to 
into  public  action.  Among  her  partisans  were  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen  Apsley,  governor 
the  young  governor  Vane,  Ootton,  Wheelwright,  of  the  tower  of  London,  with  whom  he  subse- 
and  the  whole  Boston  chnrch  with  the  ezcep-  qnently  settled  on  his  estate  at  Owthorpe. . 
tion  of  6  members,  one  of  whom  was  the  asso-  Being  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he  devoted 
ciate  pastor  Wilson,  while  the  country  clergy  much  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  from  which 
and  churches  were  generally  united  agunst  her.  his  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  the  serious 
Wilson  was  censured  by  the  church  for  a  speech  political  questions  which  agitated  the  kingdom, 
which  he  delivered  on  the  subject  in  a  meeting  A  careftil  investigation  of  the  matters  at  issue 
of  magistrates  and  elders.  Soon  after  (1687)  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  satisfied 
Wheelwright  was  censured  by  the  general  court  him  of  the  justice  of  the  latter's  cause,  and 
for  a  sermon  in  maintenance  of  his  opinions  after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  de- 
which  was  pronounced  seditious,  but  the  gov-  clared  for  the  parliament  and  was  appointed 
ernor  protected  him,  and  the  Boston  chnrch  governor  of  Nottingham  castle,  which  he  held 
petitioned  against  the  proceeding.  '^  The  dis-  until  the  dose  of  the  war.  He  afterward  rep- 
pnte,"  says  Bancroft,  ^'  infused  its  spirit  into  resented  Nottingham  in  parHament,  and,  as  a 
every  thing ;  it  interfered  with  the  levy  of  member  of  the  high  court  of  judiciary  appoint- 
troops  for  the  Pequot  war ;  it  influenced  the  ed  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  concurred  in  the 
respect  shown  to  the  magistrates,  the  distribn-  sentence  pronounced  on  him,  having  first  *'  ad- 
tion  of  town  lots,  the  assessment  of  rates ;  and  dressed  himself  to  God  by  prayer."  The  snb- 
at  last  the  continued  existence  of  the  two  op-  sequent  course  of  Orgmwcil,  however,  met  with 
posing  parties  was  considered  inconsistent  with  the  disapproval  of  Hutchinson,  who  was  one  of 
the  public  peace.'^  The  peculiar  tenets  of  Hrs.  the  few  honest  and  consistent  republicans  among 
Hutchinson  were  among  the  82  opinions  con-  the  public  men  of  England.  At  the  restoration 
demned  as  erroneous  by  the  ecclesiastical  ^ynod  he  was  comprehended  in  the  general  act  of  am- 
at  Newtown,  Aug.  80, 1687;  and  in  November  nesty,  but  was  subsequently  arrested  on  a  sus- 
she  was  summoned  before  the  general  court,  pidon  of  treasonable  conspiracy,  and  after  a 
and  after  a  trial  of  two  days  was  sentenced  with  detention  of  10  months  in  the  tower  was  re- 
some  of  her  associates  to  banishment  from  the  moved  to  Sandown  castle,  where  he  died  of  an 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  allowed  to  aguish  fever  brought  on  by  confinem^t  in  a 
remain  during  the  winter  at  a  private  house  in  damp  cell. — ^Luor  Apslet,  wife  of  the  preoed- 
Rozbury.  It  was  her  first  intention  to  remove  ing,  bom  in  the  tower  of  London,  of  which  her 
to  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  but  changing  father  was  at  the  time  governor,  Feb.  9,  1620, 
her  plan  she  joined  the  larger  number  of  her  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17^  century.  She 
friends,  who,  led  by  John  Olarke  and  William  survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  left  a 
Ooddington,  had  been  welcomed  by  Roger  Wil-  memoir  of  him,  dictated  by  affectionate  admi- 
liams  to  his  vicinity,  and  had  obtained  through  ration  of  her  subject,  and  valuable  as  a  record 
his  influence  from  the  chief  of  the  Narragansetta  of  events,  and  as  presenting  many  striking  per- 
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traita  of  poblio  men,  altboqgh  too  strondiT'  1T27.  After  engaging  without  saccen  in  oom- 
iHassed  by  her  hasband's  political  views  to  oe  merce,  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  refer- 
oonaidered  an  impartial  record.  One  of  ita  ence  to  public  life.  He  represented  Boston  for 
moet  interesting  features  is  the  insight  it  gives  10  years  in  the  general  court,  of  which  he  was 
into  the  domestic  life  of  the  Puritan  gentry,  the  for  8  years  speaker.  He  became  Judge  of  pro- 
authoress  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  bate  in  1762,  was  a  councillor  from  1749  to 
Smyth,  "  often  a  painter  of  manners  as  minute  1766,  lieutenant-governor  from  1758  to  1771, 
and  far  more  forcible  than  even  Clarendon."  and  was  appointed  chief  justice  in  1760,  thus 
According  to  the  same  authority :  '*  She  will  be  holding  4  high  offices  at  one  time.  In  the  dis- 
thought  to  have  united  the  opposite  virtues  of  putes  which  led  to  the  revolution  he  sided  with 
the  sexes,  and  to  have  been  alike  fitted  to  give  the  British  government  His  brother-in-law, 
a  charm  to  existence  amid  the  tranquillity  of  Andrew  Oliver,  was  appointed  distributor  of 
domeetio  life,  and  in  an  hour  of  trial  to  ada  en-  stamps  under  the  law  which  was  to  go  into 
terprise  and  strengtii  to  the  courage  of  a  hero.'*  effect  Nov.  1, 1765,  but  was  compelled  by  mobs 
Her  work  was  first  published  from  the  original  to  resign  the  office  before  that  time.  The  man- 
manuscript  in  1806  (4to.,  London),  under  the  sion  of  Hutchinson  was  also  twice  attacked  in 
editorial  supervision  of  the  Bev.  Julius  Hutchin-  consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  written 
son,  a  descendant  Several  other  editions  have  letters  in  favor  of  the  act,  and  on  the  second  oc- 
since  appeared,  the  last  being  that  published  in  casion  (Aug.  26),  when  the  rioters  were  mad- 
^  Bohn's  Standard  library'*  in  1846.  dened  by  liquor,  his  house  was  sacked,  the  fur- 

HUTCHINSON,  Johk,  an  English  philoso*  niture  burned  in  bonfires  in  the  street,  and  many 

pher,  founder  of  a  mystical  school  of  philoso-  manuscripts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  prov- 

phy  and  theology,  bom  in  Spennithorne,  York-  ince,  which  he  had  been  80  years  in  collecting 

shire,inl674,  died  Aug.  28, 1787.   After  receiv-  and  which  could  not  be  replaced,  were  lost 

ing  a  careful  private  education,  he  served  as  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  on  the  following 

steward  in  several  noble  families.  As  riding  pur-  day  in  public  meeting  voted  their  abhorrence 

veyor  of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  then  master  of  of  the  proceedings ;  but  though  many  of  the 

the  horse,  he  availed  himself  of  his  excellent  op-  actors  were  well  known,  no  one  was  punished, 

portunities  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  He,  however,  received  compensation  for  his 

made  a  large  collection  of  fossils.    In  1724  ap-  losses.    In  1767  he  took  a  seat  in  the  council, 

peared  the  first  part  of  his  '*  Moses's  Prinoipia,"  claiming  it  ex  officio  as  lieutenant-governor ;  but 

in  which  he  disputed  the  Newtonian  theory  of  both  the  house  and  council  resisted  his  preten- 

gravitation.    In  the  second  part  (1727)  he  con-  sion,  and  he  abandoned  it.    The  leg^islature  was 

tinned  his  criticisms  of  Newton,  and  maintained  inclined  to  restore  him  to  the  council  in  1768, 

on  biblical  authority  the  doctrine  of  a  plenum  in  until  it  was  announced  by  his  opponent  James 

oppositiontothatof  a«a<mt<m.    From  this  time  Otis  that  he  received  an  annual  pension  of 

one  or  more  of  his  uncouthly  written  volumes,  £200  from  the  crown.    When  in  1769  Gov. 

containing  a  sort  of  cabalistic  interpretation  Bernard  was  transferred  to  Virginia,  the  gov- 

of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  appeared  annually,  emment  of  Massachusetts  fell  to  Hutchinson. 

His  leading  idea  is  that  the  Scriptures  contain  The  popular  excitement  had  already  been  in- 

the  elements  of  all  rational  philosophy  as  well  creased  by  the  arrival  of  British  troops,  and 

as  of  general  religion.    The  Hebrew  language  after  the  Boston  massacre  a  committee  of  citi- 

has  not  only  its  literal  but  its  typical  sense,  zens,  headed  by  Samuel  Adams,  forced  him  to 

every  root  of  it  being  significant  of  hidden  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  regiments.    He 

meanings.    With  this  elastic  principle  of  exe-  received  his  comnussion  as  governor  in  1771, 

gesis  he  deduces  a  system  from  which  the  occult  and  his  whole  administration  was  characterized 

powers  of  attraction,  gravitation,  magnetism,  by  duplidty  and  an  avaricious  love  of  money, 

and  electricity  are  excluded,  but  according  to  writing  letters  which  he  never  sent,  but  which 

which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  heavens  is  he  showed  as  evidence  of  his  zeal  for  the  liber- 

the  result  of  the  agency  of  fire,  light,  and  spirit,  ties  of  the  province,  while  he  advised  the  estab- 

the  8  material  elements  which  were  set  to  work  lishment  of  a  citadel  in  Boston,  the  stationing 

in  the  beginning^  and  which  typify  the  8  per-  of  a  fleet  in  its  harbor,  the  proclamation  of 

sons  of  the  Trinity.  .  His  views  found  numer-  martial  law,  and  the  transportation  of  "  incen- 

ous  followers,  among  the  more  eminent  of  whom  diaries"  to  England.     In  1772  Dr.  Franklin, 

were  President  Forbes,  Bishops  Home  and  then  in  London^  nrooured  some  of  his  confiden- 

Horsley,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Parkhurst  the  lexi-  tial  letters,  whion  were  forwarded  to  Massa- 

cographer,  Robert  Spearman,  Julius  Bates,  Lee,  chusetts,  and  ultimately  communicated  to  the 

Hodges,  Wetherell,  and  Holloway,    His  philo-  leg^ature  in  secret  session.    They  proved  that 

sophical  and  theological  works  were  published  he  had  been  for  years  opposing  every  part  of 

in  London  in  18  vols.  (174d-'66).  the  colonial  constitution,  and  urging  measures 

HUTCHINSON,  Thomas,  governor  of  the  to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  parliament;  and 
province  of  Massachusetts,  ^m  in  Boston,  the  result  was  a  petition  to  the  king  fix>m  the 
Sept  9, 1711,  died  at  Brompton,  near  London,  assembly  and  the  council  praying  for  his  re- 
in June,  1780.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  moval  from  the  government.  The  last  of  his 
of  Boston  who  was  long  a  member  of  the  coun-  public  difficulties  was  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
cilf  and  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  ton  and  the  neighboring  towns  determined  to 
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resirt  the  taxation  on  teoBOonirigBed  by  tbe  East  logn^  however,  the  new  spirit  of  claario  study 
India  oompan  Y,  two  of  the  oonsignees  being  had  roond  a  home  nnder  the  oare  of  Johannes 
sons  of  Gov.  Hotcbinson.  The  popular  com-  Rhagins,  generally  known  as  Bbagins  ifistioam- 
mittees  were  resolved  that  the  tea  shonld  not  pianns,  who,  encouraged  by  Ooant  Noenaaiv 
be  landed,  but  should  be  reshipped  to  London,  endeavored  to  form  a  taste  tot  the  w<N*ks  of 
A  meetiDg  of  sevend  thoosand  men,  the  most  classical  antianity  and  what  was  then  termed 
numerous  ever  held  in  Boston  (Deo.  14, 1778),  poetry,  a  wora  limited  by  the  Obscurants  to  pure 
demanded  the  return  of  the  ships,  but  the  gov-  kod  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  metrical  composi- 
enior  refused  a  pass.  The  consequence  was  tion.  Hutten  became  his  friend  and  scholar, 
that  on  that  evening  between  40  and  60  tiien  and,  when  he  was  driven  away  by  the  dominant 
disguised  as  Indians  repaired  to  the  whar^  and  party  under  the  accusation  of  eormpting  both 
emptied  840  chests  of  tea,  the  wbole  quanti^  youth  and  theology,  followed  him  to  Frankfort- 
that  had  been  imported,  into  tibe  bay.  In  the  on-the-Oder,  where  a  new  univerrity  dedicated 
following  February  Ihe  governor  sent  a  message  to  liberal  studies  was  opened  April  27,  1600. 
to  the  legislature  that  he  had  obtained  his  ma-  Among  the  eminent  men  here  he  found  an  old 
jesty^s  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he  sailed  friend,  Eitelwolf  von  Stein,  who  had  been  in- 
on  June  1.  The  privy  council  invesd^ted  his  strumental  as  privy  counsellor  in  inducing  the 
official  acts,  and  decided  in  favor  of  **  his  honor,  margrave  of  Brandenburg  to  found  the  univer- 
integrity,  and  conduct,"  which  decision  was  ap-  sity,  and  who  at  otice  took  him  under  his  care, 
proved  by  the  king.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  At  the  inauguration  Hutten  published  his  first 
pension.  He  published  the  following  valuable  poem.  Carmen  in  Laudem  Marehia^  in  praise  of 
works:  the  "  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massa-  the  mark  of  Brandenburg.  Here  he  received 
diusetts  Bay,  from  the  First  Settlement  thereof  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  remained  till  1608. 
in  1628  until  the  Tear  1760'^  (2  vols.,  1760-'67) ;  The  disease  which  had  driven  him  from  Erfurt 
a  ''Brief  State  of  the  Claim  of  the  Colonies"  again  seised  on  him,  and  in  despair  he  sought 
(1764);  and  a  '^  Collection  of  Original  Papers  health  in  long,  aimless  travel.  In  northern 
relative  to  the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massa-  Germany  he  was  everywhere  warmly  received, 
chusetts  Bay"  (1769).  From  his  manuscripts  a  but  was  wrecked  on  the  Baltic  and  reduced  to 
volume  treating  the  history  of  MasBSchusetts  great  poverty.  In  this  condition  he  went  to 
from  1740  to  1774  was  prepared  by  his  grand-  the  university  of  Grei&walde,  and  took  lodgings 
son,  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hutdilnson,  of  Trentham,  with  the  burgomaster  Wedeg  L6tz,  a  rapacious 
England  (London,  1828).  and  cruel  wretch,  who  in  some  way  drove  him 
HUTTEN,  Ulbich  voir,  a  German  scholar  from  the  town.  While  flying,  the  son  and  ser^ 
and  reformer,  born  in  the  castle  of  Steckelberg,  vants  of  L6tz,  having  lud  in  wait,  caught  him, 
Hesse-Cassel,  April  20  or  22^488,  died  in  beat  him  cruelly,  and  robbed  him  of  all  his 
Switzerland,  Aug.  29,  1628.  When  11  years  money  and  papers,  even  stripping  him  naked, 
old  he  was  placed  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  In  this  condition,  diseased  and  wounded,  he 
that  he  might  there  become  a  monk ;  but  when  came  to  Rostock,  where  he  was  well  received, 
only  16  he  ran  away  from  the  cloister  to  the  Here  he  wrote  a  famous  satire  on  L6tz  {Klagen 
university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  became  intimate  gegen  Ldt^.  caUing  on  all  the  scholars  of  the 
with  such  men  as  Crotus  Bubianus  and  Eobanus  new  school  in  Germany  to  avenge  him.  In 
Hesse,  Temonius,  and  many  others  who  were  Rostock  he  lectured  on  the  classics^  established 
zealously  pursuing  ancient  literature  and  form-  intimate  relations  with  the  professors,  and 
ing  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the  regular  monk-  worked  for  the  interests  of  the  classic  school, 
ish  party,  which  viewed  with  disfavor  studies  His  work  against  L6tz  soon  spread  over  Ger- 
which  were  in  fact  often  carried  so  for  as  to  ap-  many,  and  his  friends  learned  from  it  what  had 
parentiy  threaten  a  revival  of  heathenism.  Here  become  of  him.  Crotus  Rubianus,  now  teacher 
ne  was  supported  by  his  friends  and  relations,  of  Latin  at  Fulda,  informed  him  that  his  father; 
A  disease  then  new  to  Europe  raged  in  many  who  had  never  forgiven  him  since  he  ran  away 
places,  and  when  it  appeared  in  the  summer  of  from  Fulda,  was  at  heart  glad  to  hear  of  his 
1605  in  Erfurt  both  students  and  teachers  took  growing  reputation.  '*  Sometimes  he  admits 
to  flight.  Among  the  former  were  Hutten  that  you  would  have  made  a  bad  monk,  and 
and  his  friend  Crotus.  It  was.  still' deemed  ne-  then  hints  a  wish  that  you- would  study  law  in 
cessary  for  an  educated  man  to  be  fiimiliar  witii  Italy.^'  But  Hutten  could  not  bring  himself  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  Hutten  accord-  break  off  his  vagabond  life.  In  1611  he  went 
ingly  studied  industriously  at  Coloone  the  writ-  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  published  his  An 
ings  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Seotus.  This  VernficatoruL,  regarded  in  its  day  as  a  master- 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  the  old  system,  led  piece.  Thence  he  wandered,  literally  at  times 
by  the  since  notorious  Ortwein  or  Ortuinus  as  a  beggar,  tbrough  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to 
Gratius,  Jacobus  Hoogstraten,  Amoldus  Tun-  Vienna.  Tet  he  met  with  some  friends,  one  of 
gem,  their  friend  Pfefi»rkorn,  and  all  who  were  whom.  Bishop  Stanislas  of  Turzo,  gave  him  a 
then  termed  IhmhelmAnMr  or  **  Obscurants."  horse  and  money.  At  Vienna  he  found  another 
Here,  in  the  head-quarters  of  monkish  peculiar-  patron  in  Vadian,  and  here  for  a  time  he  ap- 
ities,  Hutten  collected  rich  material  for  the  P^ars  to  have  been  prosperous  and  courted, 
stronglv  characterized,  biting  sketches  of  the  Finally  arriving  at  Pavia  in  April,  1612,  Hutten 
JBjpiatoUB  OUcurorwn  Vir^rwnk    Even  in  Co-  resolved  to  study  law  in  ordw  to  be  reconciled 
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with  his  firilier.  BotSmonUitlatertheoi^was  Fkria,  whore  he  established  intimate  relations 

besieged,  and  Hntten,  who  had  taken  nart  in  the  with  the  learned.    Retiring  to  his  family  castle 

oontMt,  believed  himself  in  danger  of  cleath,  and  of  Steckelberg,  Hntten.  having  written  by  way 

wrote  his  famoos  epitaph.   Plundered  of  all  he  of  introduction  seYeral  epigrams  on  Pope  Jn- 

poflsessed  by  the  Swiss  troops  of  the  emperor  lins  II.,  edited  the  work  of  Lanrentias  Valla, 

Maidmilian,  he  fled  to  Bologna.    Here  his  mal-  entitled  De  FcU»  Oredita  el  Ementita  IhntP' 

ady  returned,  and.  repulsed  by  every  one,  badly  tione  ChnMtantini  Magni  (1517).    This  daring 

treated,  and  starving,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  book  caused  a.  great  sensation ;  Luther  himself 

the  emperor's  army.    The  results  of  his  Italian  spoke  of  it  in  1520  in  high  terms.    In  1518 

studies  were  embodied  in  the  elegant  satire  of  he  found  a  protector  in  ^beit,  margrave  of 

Oi;riff  {Nemo\  in  which  the  snl]{|ugation  of  Ger-  Brandenburg,  whom  he  invited  in  a  glowinff 

many  to  Italy  was  closely  criticised,  and  a  de-  panegyric  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  united 

dded  inclination  shown  toward  the  reformers.  Germany.    In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 

In  1514,  worn  out  by  wretchedness,  he  left  the  the  margrave  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 

army  and  returned  to  Germany.    He  was  in  Luther  was  to  replv  to  Oi^etan.    But  **  Hntten, 

but  indifferent  condition  to  sedc  to  1)e  recon-  now  the  brilliant  knight,  troubled  himself  but 

died  to  his  family ;  his  literary  reputation  was  little  as  to  the  poor  Au^stinian  monk ;"  he  was 

in  those  days  an  effectual  barrier  to  chnrdi  full  of  a  project  for  uniting  the  princes  of  En** 

preferment,  and  he  was  identified  with  the  rope  against  the  Turks,  and  was  usoinated  with 

party  out  of  power.    An  accident  now,  how-  the  idea  of  becoming  an  influential  statesman, 

ever,  led  him  to  Uie  very  height  of  popular  The  work  in  which  he  preached  this  crusade  he 

fame.    Duke  Ulrich  of  Wftrtemberg  had  fiallen  printed  himself  at  Steckelberg  in  1610,  entitling 

in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  cousin  Johann  it,  Ad  Prineipes  Germanimy  ut  JBellum  Turcu 

Ton  Hutten,  and  murdered  the  husband.    All  iiwehatU  Exhortat&ria,    In  it  he  upbraids  the 

Germany  sent  forth  a  cry  of  indignation  at  court  of  Rome  and  the  German  nobility.  These 

the  outrage;  *'the  mnrderer^s  own  defence,'*  latter  had  been  previously  more  fiercely  at- 

says  Gervlnus,  *^  condemned  instead  of  eicul-  tacked  in  his  ^^  Dialogue  of  the  Oourt  Enemy,^' 

pating  him.**    When  Hutten  heard  of  this  he  in  which  Hutten  boldly  assumes  a  tone  like  that 

was  travelling,  but  his  indignation  went  beyond  of  modem  republicanism.    In  1519  he  left  Uie 

bounds,  and  without  waiting  for  a  more  fitting  margrave  to  join  Franz  von  Siokingen  in  the 

place  he  wrote  on  horseback  his  '^Deplora-  Swabian  league  against  his  old  enemy  Ulridi 

tions,*^  in  which  he  cried  for  vengeance.    He  of  Wtlrtemberg.    Yet  during  this  war  he  wrote 

availed  himself  of  this  deed  to  call  on  German  the  "•  Triad,"  '^  the  most  vehement  thing  which 

towns  to  free  themselves  from  ducal  tyranny,  had  hitherto  been  written  against  Rome,"  pub- 

^  He  so  pointed  out  to  the  Germans  the  tyrant,  lished   his   treatise  J>e  Chiaiad  Medidna  et 

that  he  became  a   by-word."    The   orations  Morbo  OMieo.  and  edited  two  books  of  Livy, 

themselves  obtained  for  Hutten  the  renown  of  hitherto  unpuDlished.    The  war  over,  he  re- 

a  Demosthenes.    But  a  short  time  elapsed  be-  tired  to  the  castle  of  Siokingen,  whence  he  sent 

fore  Hutten  found  himself  in  a  new  quarrel,  forth  the  bitterest  attacks  on  Rome.    He  dls- 

ardently  defending  Reuchlin,  who  as  a  scholar  covered  in  the  library  of  Fulda  a  manifesto  of 

was  protesting  against  the  wholesale  destruction  Henry  lY.  against  Gregory  YH.,  and  turned  its 

of  all  Hebrew  books  for  which  the  Cologne  Ob-  German  sentiment  to  such  account  that  Leo  X. 

scurants  were  damorins.  With  the  aid  of  many  demanded  him  as  a  prisoner.    Driven  from  his 

friends  he  published  ue  celebrated  Bpi8toi»  castle  bv  persecution,  he  took  refage  in  Ebem- 

Obicurorum  Virorum^  a  work  which  aided  the  burg,  whence  he  again  sent  forth  bold  writings 

reformation  more  than  anj  other  one  writing;  addressed  even  to  common  soldiers.    He  now 

and  previous  to  this  his  TntmphuB  OapnianuL  a  began  to  write,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  German, 

vigorous  book,  whose  publication  was  long  de-  and  these  tracts  are  among  his  most  daring 

layed  by  the  scruples  of  *^the  prudent  Eras*  productions.    For  a  short  time  he  fought  in  the 

mus."    In  Oct.  1515,  Hytten  went  again  to  army  of  Charles  Y.  at  the  siege  of  Metz;  and  at 

Italv  to  study  law  and  regain  the  favor  of  his  this  time  Francis  I.  offered  him  the  place  of 

fiimily;  but  at  Bome^  having  vanquished  in  councillor  at  his  court  with  200  florins  a  year, 

fight  single-handed  5  frendimen,  one  of  whom  Hutten  next  wandered   to  Switzerland,  and 

he  slew,  he  fled  to  Bologna,  which  he  was  soon  .£oolampadius  led  him  to  Basel,  where  he  hoped 

obliged  to  quit  for  a  somewhat  similar  cause,  for  support  from  Erasmus,  who  however  turned 

having  taken  part  in  a  battle  between  Italian  against  him,  and  even  took  pains  to  set  the 

and  German  students.    He  visited  Ferrara  and  council  of  Zurich  against  him.    Finally  ZwingU 

Yenice,  but,  having  published  satires  against  obtained  for  him  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  the 

those  in  power,  found  it  advisable  to  take  ref-  dergyman  Schnegs  on  the  island  of  Ufhau  in  the 

uge  in  Cfermany.    At  AiMpsburff  he  was  pre-  lake  of  Zfirich.    Here,  '^  worn  out  by  war  and 

sented  by  the  celebrated  Conrad  Peutinger  to  suffering,  he  ended,  in  view  of  the  Alps,  a  life 

the  emperor,  who  save  him  in  public  the  spurs  which  had  been  so  short,  so  tumultuous,  and  so 

of  knighthood,  while  Constance  Peutinger,  said  fall  of  generous  aspirations."    Among  his  other 

to  have  been  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Ger-  works  are:  Diahgi,  IbrtutuL  FebriM  (including 

many,  crowned  him  with  laurel    He  was  then  the  TWot,  Mentz,  1620),  and  his  poems  (Frank- 

sent  by  the  elector  of  Mentz  on  a  mission  to  fort,  1588).    His  collected  works  were  pubUdi- 
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ed  byE.  J.  H.  MtUioh  ^erlin,  1821-7).    An  heat  is  the  priadpal  agent  of  the  great  opermtioitf 

Ind&x  Bihliographieus  Suttenianue  was  pab-  of  nature.    Later  researches  in  geology  haye 

lidied  by  BOckiag  at  Leipsio  in  1858,  and  a  new  strongly  confirmed  maoy  of  Hutton's  yiewa. 
edition  of  bis  works  in  7  vols,  in  1850.    Among       HuXLET,  Thomas  Hbnbt,  an  Engliflh  nat- 

the  most  recent  aad  best  lives  of  Ulrich  von  nralist,  born  about  1800.    He  was  edaoated  for 

Huttenis  that  by  Strauss  (Leipsio,  18571.  the  medical  profesrion,  and  applied  himself  to 

HUTTON,  Charles,  an  English  mathemati-  the  study  of  natural  history,  oecame  an  assist- 

oian,  born   in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Aug.    14,  aut  surgeon  in  the  naval  service,  accompanied 

1787,  died  Jao.  27, 1828.  He  received  but  an  Capt  Stanley's  expedition  to  the  eastern  archi« 
indifferent  education,  and  acquired  his  knowl-  pdago,  and  made  observations  on  the  natural  his- 
edge  of  mathematics  without  the  aid  of  an  tory  of  the  sea^  particularly  on  the  anatomy  and 
instructor.  At  the  age  of  18  he  became  an  affinities  of  the  medusa  and  moUusca,  on  which 
usher  in  the  village  of  Jesmond,  and  some  years  subjects  he  has  written  extensively.  He  sue- 
later  the  master  of  the  school.  In  1760  he  re-  oeeded  Prof.  Edward  Forbes  in  the  chair  of  pa- 
moved  to  Newcastle,  where,  while  teaching,  he  l»ontology  in  the  government  school  of  minesL 
wrote  his  '^  Practical  Treatise  on  Arithmetic  and  in  connection  with  which  he  delivers  an  annual 
Book-Keeping^'  (1764).  His  '*  Treatise  on  Men-  course  of  lectures  on  general  natural  history* 
suration"  (1771),  and  **  Prindples  of  Bridges,  He  is  also  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
and  the  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  the  royal  institution.  He  has  recently  publidied 
Laws  of  Arches"  (1772),  attracted  much  at-  a  large  work  with  illustrations,  entitled  "A 
tention,  and  led  to  his  being  chosen  in  1778  History  of  the  Oceanic  Hydrozoa.'* 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  royal  military  HHYGHENS,  Ohbistian,  a  Dutch  astrono- 
aoademy  of  Woolwich.  He  was  elected  fellow  raer,  born  at  the  Hague,  April  14,  1629,  died 
of  the  royal  society,  Nov.  10,  1774^  and  was  there,  Joly  8, 1695.  His  father  instructed  him 
foreign  secretary  of  that  body  from  1779  to  till  he  was  15.    From  1645  to  1648  he  studied 

1788,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  an  unjust  the  mathematics  and  civil  law  at  Leyden  and 
charge  that  he  neglected  his  duties.  While  con-  Breda.  His  first  work,  Theoremata  de  Quadra^ 
nected  with  the  royal  society,  Hutton  publidied  tura  EypdrboUi,  Ellipsis,  et  Circuli,  published 
a  large  number  of  papers  in  its  *^  Transactions,"  in  1651,  attracted  the  attention  of  Descartes  and 
and  made  all  the  mathematical  calculations  for  all  the  mathematical  scholars  of  France.  This 
Maskelyne's  experiments  for  determining  the  was  soon  followed  by  De  Cvrculi  MetgnUudina 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  About  1795  he  Invmta  Ifota  ^1654).  In  1655  he  went  to 
undertook,  aided  by  Drs.  Pearson  and  Shaw,  France,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
tiie  labor  of  abridging  the  **  Philosophical  Trans-  the  Protestant  faculty  of  Angers.  On  his  re- 
actions." The  work  was  completed  in  1809^ut-  turn  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  construction 
ton  receiving  £6,000  for  his  share  in  it.  being  of  lenses  for  telescopes.  Assisted  by  his  bro- 
compelled  by  bad  health  to  resign  his  profes*  ther,  he  succeeded  in  making  one  with  a  focal 
sorship  at  Woolwich,  he  received  firom  the  Stance  ofabout  10  feet.  With  this  instrument^ 
board  of  ordnance  a  retiring  pension  of  £500.  more  powerftd  than  any  that  had  been  used  be- 
His  principal  works,  in  addition  to  those  above  fore,  Huyghens  discovered  the  1st,  now  called 
mentioned,  are:  '^Tables  of  the  Product  and  from  its  position  the  4th,  satellite  of  Saturn. 
Powers  of  Numbers"  (London,  1781) :  ^'  Mathe-  He  also  first  gave  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
matical  Tables"  (1785) ;  *^  Course  of  Mathemat-  ring  of  that  planet.  Galileo  had  said  that  Sat- 
ics"  (8  vols.,  1793) ;  "  Mathematical  and  Philo-  urn  was  sometimes  attended  by  two  globes,  one 
sophical  Dictionary"  (1795).  He  was  also  for  on  each  side,  having  no  relative  motion,  and  at 
many  years  editor  of  the  "Ladies'  Diary."  regular  periods  entirely  disappearing  and  leav- 

HUTTON,  Jambs^  M.D.,  a  British  natural  ing  the  planet  single.    Huyghens  discovered 

philosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  June  8, 1726,  that  tiiese  appearances  arose  from  the  broad 

died  March  26, 1797.    He  entered  the  univer-  ring  of  Saturn  being  seen  obliquely  from  the 

sity  of  Edinburgh  in  1740,  and  began  the  study  eaiih.    In  1656  he  published  a  work  on  the 

of  law,  wliich  he  subsequentiy  abandoned  for  oalculns  of  probabilities,  afterward  translated 

medicine,  attending  the  requisite  classes  for  6  into  Latin  by  Schooten,  his  instraotor  in  geom- 

years  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where  etry,  and  reprinted  in  his  MDereitationet  Mch 

he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  Sept.  1749.    He  thematica  under  the  titie  of  De  Satioeiniis  in 

then  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammo-  Ludo  Alem.    In  1657  he  oonstructed  an  instru- 

niacfrom  coal  soot^  which  was  oarried  on  in  ment  to  measure  time  accurately  by  applying  the 

Edinburgh  for  many  years  with  considerable  pendulum  to  dockwork.    His  first  pendulom 

success.    Havmg  inherited  from  his  father  a  dock  he  presented  to  the  states-general  of  Hol- 

small  estate  in  Berwickshire,  he  next  betook  land,  and  adced  a  patent  for  his  invention.    He 

himself  to  agriculture.    He  finally  removed  to  discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  find* 

his  native  dty  in  1768,  where  he  devoted  him-  ing  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  compound 

self  ezdosively  to  scientific  pursuits,  especially  pendulum,  or  the  length  of  a  simple  one  vi- 

the  study  of  geology,  and  while  thus  engaged  brating  in  tiie  same  time  with  it,  without 

made  several  important  discoveries.   In  1795  he  which  solution  no  conclusion  oonoeming  the 

published  the  results  of  80  years^  study  in  his  peoMdnlum  could  be  applied  to  those  dodu  in 

"TheoryoftheEarth,"  in  which  he  assumes  that  which  the  pendulums  were  necessarily  com- 
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pound.  In  his  JSorologium  OBc%UaU>rifim  (Pa-  October,  after  they  have  ripened,  or  in  thefol- 
ris,  1678)  there  is  a  full  aecoant  of  his  cy-  lowing  March.  The  new  plants  nsnallj  flower 
doidal  pendulum,  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  in  aboat  6  years  from  the  time  of  sowing.  The 
properties  of  the  cycloid,  and  a  paper  Be  Motu  hyacinth  as  seen  in  cultivation  is  of  two  sorts, 
Corporwn  ex  Pereumane,  During  the  years  viz.,  single  and  double  flowered,  llie  single 
1655-^68  he  made  several  journeys  to  France  hyacinth  is  preferable  in  many  respects,  as  it 
and  England.  In  1666  he^  went  again  to  France,  flowers  earlier,  and  its  blossoms  or  bells  are 
and  received  at  this  time  a  pension  from  Louis  sweeter  scented  and  more  regular  in  shape. 
XIV.,  who  also  assigned  him  a  room  in  his  K-  The  double  hyacinths  greatly  vary  in  size  and 
brary.  He  stayed  in  Paris  about  15  years^  and  multiplicity  of  petals,  and  some  are  in  this  re- 
after  some  absence  returned  there  again,  and  spect  of  extraordinary  beauty.  Their  cultiva- 
wrote  many  papers,  some  of  which  are  still  in  tion  is  simple  and  ea^,  requiring  essentially  a 
manuscript  in  the  archives  of  the  institute.  At  soil  of  sandy  loam  and  vegetable  mould  2  ifeet 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  however,  deep ;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early  enough 
being  a  Protestant,  %e  left  France,  and  even  do-  in  October  to  insure  a  good  supply  of  fibrous 
dined  to  keep  up  his  correspondence  with  the  roots  before  the  winter ;  the  beds  tJius  prepared 
academy  of  sciences,  writing  only  for  the  royal  and  planted  should  be  protected  with  leaves, 
society  of  London,  of  which  also  he  was  a  mem-  which  are  to  be  careftuly  tfdken  away  in  the 
ber.  In  1669  he  went  to  England,  principally  spring  when  the  plants  issue  from  the  earth, 
with  a  view  to  make  the  acqumntance  of  New-  Some  sort  of  protection  from  the  rain  and  sun 
ton.  In  1696  he  lost  his  mind,  so  that  he  had  is  well,  as  very  warm  weather  in  May  is  apt 
only  occasionally  lucid  moments.  To  almost  all  to  injure  the  blooming.  The  hyacinth  does 
the  physical  sciences,  to  mechanics,  optics,  and  well  too  in  the  parlor;  and  the  bulbs,  placed  in 
astronomy,  Huyghens  contributed  some  valu-  large  deep  pots  in  good  soil  in  November  and 
able  discovery  or  some  interesting  contrivance,  kept  cool  in  the  cellar  until  the  next  February, 
The  glasses  of  his  telescopes  were  all  made  and  will  blossom  finely  when  brought  into  the  light 
polished  by  himself,  and  housed  the  most  pow-  and  warmth.  Such  bulbs  are  of  little  value, 
erful  instruments  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first  however,  for  another  season^s  use.  When  used 
to  discover  the  nebulous  spots  in  the  sword  of  for  flowering  in  water,  the  water  i^ould  be  kept 
Orion  and  in  the  constellation  of  Andromeda  fresh  and  pure  in  the  bulb  glasses;  and  when  the 
in  1666.  He  also  was  the  first  to  adapt  the  bulbs  are  first  inserted,  the  glass  should  be  put 
telescope  to  the  measurement  of  small  angles,  in  some  cool,  dark  place  to  promote  the  growth 
converting  it  in  fact  into  the  instrument  smce  of  the  fibrous  roots,  without  a  strong  supply  of 
called  a  micrometer.  In  his  Systema  Satur-  which  the  blossoms  are  worthless.  This  pro- 
ninum  he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  discovery  cess,  however,  is  so  unnatural  that  the  plant  is 
and  mechanism  of  this  instrument.  In  his  destroyed  at  the  end  of  flowering.  It  will  be 
JSraite  de  la  lumiire  ^Leyden,  1690^  he  de-  found  preferable  to  select  the  earliest  and  single 
Boiibes  a  new  theory  oi  light,  which'  nas  since  kinds  for  such  purposes,  as  they  always  do  bet- 
been  more  ftdly  developed  under  the  name  of  ter  than  the  double  sorts.  A  good  hyadnth, 
the  undulatory  theory.  The  ingenuity  of  this  according  to  the  florist's  idea,  is  one  having  a 
theory  does  not  appear  so  much  in  the  general  strong,  taU,  and  erect  stem,  supporting  numer- 
view,  as  in  his  application  of  it  to  explain  the  ous  flowers  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refleo-  may  have  a  compact  pyramidal  form,  with  the 
tion,  and  the  constant  ratio  subsisting  between  crown  or  uppermost  flower  perfectly  erect;  the 
the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inddence  and  of  re-  flowers  should  be  large  and  perfectly  double, 
fraction,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  double  re-  appearing  to  the  eye  rather  convex  in  the  oen- 
fraotion.  His  investigations  on  double  refrao-  tre ;  the  colors  should  'be  dear  and  bright, 
tion  led  him  to  the  important  discovery  of  the  whether  plain  red,  white,  or  blue,  or  variouslT 
polarization  of  light  His  writings  were  very  intermixed  and  diversified.  Strong  bright  ool- 
nnmerous,  and  were  most  of  them  contributions  ors  are  in  general  preferred.  The  usud  odors 
totiie  royal  society  of  London,  and  the  academy  of  the  hyacinth  are  blue,  both  pale  and  dark, 
of  sciences  in  Paris.  The  most  complete  edi-  red,  rosy,  crimson,  straw-colored  or  yellowish, 
tionof  his  works  is  that  of  ^SGravesande  (Ley-  called  golden,  and  pure  white.  There  is  as 
den,  1724 ;  Amsterdam,  1728).  great  a  difference  in  the  readiness  with  whidi 
HTAOINTH  {hyacinthus  arientdlU,  Linn.),  &ey  flower  as  there  is  in  the  beauty,  grace, 
a  flower  of  numerous  varieties,  and  all  of  great  or  even  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  In  culti* 
beauty  and  fragrance.  The  hyacinth  is  of  orien-  vating  the  several  varieties,  it  is  well  to  cen- 
tal ongin.  To  the  Dutch  is  conceded  the  merit  suit  tine  different  floriculturd  treatises  in  which 
of  improving  its  qualities ;  and  probably  they  their  several  merits  are  set  forth, 
were  first  acquainted  with  it  in  the  be^nning  HTAOINTHUS.  in  Greek  mythology,.8on  of 
of  the  16th  century.  About  1700  some  7  or  8  the  Spartan  king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of 
varieties  were  known  in  England.  Miller  in  Pierus  and  Clio,  or  of  (Ebdus  and  Eurotas.  He 
1720  says  that  the  Haarlem  florists  had  above  was  a  boy  of  great  beauty  and  the  favorite  of 
2,000  varieties,  and  their  bulbs  formed  a  most  Apollo,  but  was  also  beloved  by  Zephyrus,  who 
valuable  branch  of  commerce.  The  hyacinth  from  jealousy  caused  his  death  as  he  was  play- 
grows  readily  from  the  seeds;  they  are  sown  in  ing  with  Apollo,  by  blowing  the  quoit  of  the 
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god  against  his  head.   Apollo  changed  him  into  vonre,  and  digs  np  when  possible  the  dead  bodies 

the  flower  hyacinth,  npon  whose  leaves  appear  of  man  and  beast;  from  this  last  UDdispated 

the  Greek  exclamation  of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the  habit,  the  hyasna  has  been  regarded  as  a  hor- 

letter  Y,  beginning  his  name  C^aicwhs).  rible  and  mysterious  creatare,  and  is  the  snb- 

HT ADES,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymphs  va-  ject  of  many  superstitions  fears  and  beliefs 

rioualy  described  as  being  from  2  to  7  in  nnm-  among  the  Semitic  races.    Its  teeth  are  so  pow- 

ber,  and  bearing  18  names.   According  to  some  erfhl  that  they  can  crack  the  bones  of  an  ox 

anthorities,  Jupiter  placed  thejn  among  the  stars  with  ease,  and  their  grip  is  t^iadons  to  the  last 

in  honor  of  their  care  of  the  infant  Bacchus ;  degree ;  were  its  speed  great  and  its  courage 

while  others  say  it  was  to  reward  them  for  equal  to  its  strength,  it  would  be  among  the 

their  long  mourning  for  their  brother  Hyas,  most  dangerous  of  the  camivora ;  it  sometimes 

who  had  been  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  burrows  m  the  earth  or  hides  in  caverns,  but 

HTJSNA,  a  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammal,  generally  passes  the  day  in  the  desert,  insen- 

most  numerous  in  Africa,  but  found  also  in  -sible  to  the  scorching  sun.    The  spotted  hyeona 

southern  and  middle  Asia,  where  the  genus  has  (ff.  eroeuta^  Erxl.)  is  the  most  dog-like  of  the 

probably  spread  while  following  the  track  of  genus;  it  is  about  4^  feet  long  from  nose  to 

armies  and  caravans.   Zoologists  are  not  agreed  base  of  tiul,  the  latter  measuring  about  18 

as  to  the  position  of  this  animal ;   the  older  inches,  and  the  head  about  12 ;  the  height  at 

authors  place   it  in  the  feline  fiunily,  with  the  shoulders  is  2i  feet ;  the  general  color  is  a 

which  it  agrees  in  the  single  true  molar  on  dingy  whitish  gray,  with  small  round  brown 

each  side  of  both  Jaws,  and  m  the  single  tuber-  spots,  the  muzzle  as  far  as  the  eyes  and  lower 

culatetootii  on  each  side  of  the  upper  Jaw  only;  limbs  sooty,  and  the  tail  dark;   the  mane  is 

Waterhouse  regarded  it  as  a  small  divergent  rather  short    It  is  found  in  South  Africa,  and 

group  of  f>if)errina  or   civet   cats ;   Linniens  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  and  with 

ranked  it  in  his  genus  canis;  and  Hamilton  the  next  species  is  generally  called  wolf  by  the 

Smith  puts  it  in  juxtaposition  to  the  dogs.    It  Dutch  colonists.    It  is  fierce  but  cowardly,  and 

seems  to  be  an  osculant  type,  united  on  the  one  will  sometimes  approach  camps  and  make  se- 

hand  to  the  dogs  by  the  genus  lycaon,  and  on  vere  gashes  on  the  limbs  and  faces  of  persons 

the  other  to  the  civets  by  the  genus  proteUa  asleep ;  it  is  ^id  sometimes  to  drag  off  chil- 

(aard-wolf) ;  its  general  aspect  is  decidedly  ca-  dren,  which  from  its  strength  it  could  easily  do ; 

nine,  as  also  are  most  of  its  habits.    The  dental  from  tlie  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  a  human 

formula,  according  to  Owen,  is :  incisors  |,  ca-  laugh,  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  laughing 

nines  I,  premolars,  }:},  and  molars  {:|,  84  in  hyiena;  it  rarely  burrows,  but  occupies  the 

aU.    Tne  disposition  of  the  hyana  is  fierce  and  retreats  of  other  animals,  prowling  alx>nt  at 

cowardly,  and  its  habits  revolting;  it  is  able  to  night.   The  striped  hy»na (^.  vu^aru,  Desm., 

withstand   any  temperatures  aud   privations,  or  J7!  striata,  Zimm.),  a  rather  larger  animal,  is 

revels  in  the  foulest  air,  and  gorges  on  the  found  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and  Per- 

filthiest  substances  when  living  prey  fdls;  of  sia;  the  head  is  wider,  the  muzzle  fuller,  and 

powerful  form,  thick  skin,  and  strong  Jaws  and  the  eyes  further  from  the  nose,  than  in  the 

teeth,  the  bands  of  hysBuas  fear  not  the  lion  preceding  species ;  the  hair  is  coarse  and  thick, 

and  tiger,  and  will  attack  even  man  in  the  night  of  a  dirty  gray  color,  witii  transverse  dark 

time.    Its  appearance  is  very  repulsive;  the  stripes  on  the  sides  and  limbs;  there  is  a  stiff 

head  is  large  and  truncated,  the  neck  short  and  mane  along  the  back ;  the  habits  are  the  same 

stout,  the  body  thick  and  short,  high  at  the  as  those  of  the  spotted  hyesna.    There  are  some 

shoulders  and  declining  rapidly  toward  the  tail,  varieties  of  smaller  size,  and  one  with  a  skin 

a  long  stiff  mane  from  the  nape  to  the  rump,  almost  naked,  in  the  Nubian  deserts.     The 

and  a  short  tail;  the* gait  is  clumsy,  the  voice  brown  hyesna,  or  strand  wolf  of  the  Dutch 

harsh  and  frightful,  the  expression  of  the  fa/ae  colonists  (IT.  hrunneti,  Thunb.),  is  only  4  feet 

malignant,  and  its  body  offensive  from  its  car-  long  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  a  little  over  2 

rion  food  and  the  strong  odor  of  its  anal  pouch*  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  the  hair  is  long  and . 

The  feet  are  all  4-toed,  with  strong  non-retrac-  shaggy,  of  a  dirty  yellow  color,  with  tawny  tints 

tile  daws  fitted  for  digging,  the  dorsals  and  the  on  the  back  and  irregular  stripes  on  the  sides ; 

pairs  of  ribs  15  or  16,  and  the  lumbar  vertebne  it  is  less  in  size  than  the  other  species,  and  less 

4  or  5 ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  much  shorter  destructive  to  the  cattie  of  the  colonists.    The 

than  the  radius  and  ulna;  the  tongue  is  covered  hynnas  act  very  much  the  part  of  the  wolf  of 

•with  homy  papUlse,  the  irides  elliptical  above  northern  climates,  being  equally  fierce,  cowardly 

and  circular  below,  the  erect  ears  long  and  except  at  tiight  and  when  in  packs,  and  annoy- 

pointed,  and  mammas  4.    The  prevailing  color  ing  to  the  herdsman  by  their  destruction  of 

is  a  dismal  ochrey  gray,  with  dark  stripes  and  sheep  and  oxen. — ^There  are  in  Africa  certain 

spots. .  The  hysBna  is  among  mammals  what  the  doff-like  animals,  the  wilde  honden  of  the  Dutch, 

vulture  is  among  birds,  the  scavenger  of  the  and  constituting  the  genus  lyeaon  (Brooks), 

wilderness,  the  woods,  and  the  shore,  and  use-  which  seem  to  connect  the  dogs  with  the  hyss- 

ful  in  this  way  in  disposing  of  carcasses  which  nas,  and  which  are  believed  by  Hamilton  Smith 

otherwise  would  pollute  the  air ;  often  it  attacks  to  be  partiy  the  progenitors  of  the  mastiff  races ; 

cattle  and  disabled  animals,  prowls  in  the  rear  the  head  is  short  and  truncated,  the  mouth 

of  the  larger  camivora,  whose  leavings  it  de-  broad,  the  teeth  strong  and  dog-like ;  the  ears 
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ereot  and  large;  neok  long,  body  short)  the  Patemo,  'where  an  altar  has  been  diacoTered 
limbs  slender  and  highest  before ;  tail  short,  dedicated  to  Venui  Victrix  HyhUrvM.    II.  Ht- 
hanging  down,  and  inHezible ;  4  toes  on  all  the  bla  Minor,  which  stood  so  near  Megara  that 
feet ;  pupils  round ;  mammm  8  or  10.    Thej  the  two  cities  were  often  confounded,  was  like- 
hunt  in  packs,  being  swift,  active,  hardy,  with  wise  of  Siculian  origin.  It  was  chieflj  celebrated 
excellent  scent  and  acute  sight;  they  do  not  for  the  honey  produced  in  its yidnity.             • 
burrow.    They  are  found  in  Africa  south  of  the  H  Y  BBID,  the  of&pring  produced  by  the  union 
great  desert,  and  in  Arabia  and  as  fiir  as  the  of  two  distinct  species  of  animals  or  plants.    It 
Indus  in  Asia.    The  hunting  hyaana  {lycaon  was  taught  by  Buffon,  Hunter,  and  other  natu- 
tenaticus^  Burch.)  of  the  Oape  is  about  as  tall  ralists  of  the  last  century,  luid  is  still  maintain- 
as  a  large  greyhound,  with  long  legs ;  the  color  ed  by  many,  that  such  of&pring  are  incapable 
is  ochrey,  white  on  the  breast,  with  spots  of  the  of  producing  their  kind,  and  therefore  it  is  con- 
same  edged  with  black  on  tlie  neck,  shoulders,  duded  that  hybridity  is  a  test  of  specific  char- 
loins,  and  croup,  with  wavy  black  stieaks  on  the  acter.    This  supposed  connection  of  hybridity 
sides ;  the  muzzle  and  cheeks  black,  the  color  with  specific  character  has  led  those  who  adopt 
passing  up  on  the  nape  and  down  on  the  throat,  it  to  the  firm  belief  in  the  reality  and  distinct- 
It  hunts  in  packs  both  by  day  and  night,  fre-  ness  of  species,  while  others  think  that  the  facts 
quently  destroying  sheep,  and  sometimes  sur-  show  that  the  present  varieties  of  vegetable  and 
prising  cattle,  biting  off  their  tails ;  it  is  consid-  animal  life  were  derived  from  comparatively 
ered  untamable.   The  painted  hyiena  (Z.  pietuSj  few  original  types.    In  birds  hybrids  are  very 
Temm.)  is  by  many  thought  to  be  a  mere  va-  numerous,  especially  in  the  gallinaoeons  tribes, 
riety  of  the  last :  it  is  about  8  feet  long,  the  tail  In  plants  they  are  said  to  be  so  common,  tbat 
1  foot  more,  and  If  feet  high  at  the  shoulders ;  some  botanists  maintain  that  botanical  species 
the  colors  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  are  only  a  higher  and  more  permanent  type  of 
animal ;  it  hunts  also  in  packs,  surprising  ante-  varieties,  and  retain  only  the  genera  to  designate 
lopes,  and  attacking  wheu  hard  pressed  for  food  the  characters  wiiich  have  usually  been  attrib- 
catUe  and  even  man ;  Bappel  says  it  looks  much  nted  to  species.  Notwithstanding  the  occurrence 
less  like  a  hyesna  and  more  like  a  dog  than  the  of  proline  hybrids,  occasionally  even  in  a  state 
X.  venatieus, — In  anterior  geological  epochs  the  of  nature  for  a  generation  or  two,  it  must  be  ad- 
hyeanas  were  not  confined  to  tropical  Africa  and  mitted  that  hybridity  is  by  far  the  most  common 
Asia,  nor  to  the  old  world.    They  appeared  in  among  domesticated  animals  and  in  those  unnat- 
Europe  toward  the  end  of  the  tertiaiy  age,  but  urally  brought  together  by  human  art,  and  that 
were  most  numerous  during  the  diluvial  period,  the  capacity  for  fertile  hybridity  is  in  proportion 
and  were  found  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Ger-  to  the  aptitude  of  animals  for  domestication, 
many ;  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  species,  The  great  source  of  confusion  in  estimating  the 
numerous  in  individuals,  and  of  a  size  sometimes  value  of  arguments  drawn  from  these  phenom- 
superior  to  the  living  animal.    In  the  Eirkdale  ena  is  the  habit  of  regarding  hybridity  as  a  unit, 
and  other  caverns  of  Europe  8  species  are  found,  whereas  there  are  degrees  in  the  series.    Dr. 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the  JJ.  tpekea  Morton  makes  4  such  degrees :  1,  that  in  which 
(Goldf.).    In  Asia  they  were  nomerous  in  the  the  hybrids  never  reproduce,  the  mixed  oaring 
Himalaya  region,  of  which  the  most  renuu*kable  ceasing  with  the  first  cross,  as  in  most  domesti- 
is  the  JT.  SivaXensu  (Oantl.  and  Falo.).    In  the  cated  birds ;  2,  that  in  which  the  hybrids,  in- 
oavems  of  Brazil  M.  Lund  has  found  abundant  capable  of  reproduction  inter  m,  multiply  by 
remains  of  a  hyeana  which  he  calls  H.  neogaa,  union  with  the  parent  stocks,  as  in  the  ox  fam- 
mixed  with  the  bones  of  rodents,  peccaries,  me-  ily ;  8,  that  in  which  animals  of  distinct  species 
gdonyx,  and  other  American  types,  seeming  to  produce  a  progeny  prolific  inter  $e,  as  the  wolf 
show  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  ani-  and  dog,  and  other  canines ;  4,  that  which  oe- 
mals  in  the  modern  &unn  is  in  no  way  connect-  curs  between  closely  allied  spsoies,  as  among 
ed  with  their  ancient  distribution.    The  bones  mankind  and  the  common  domestic  animals, 
of  the  caverns  bear  unmistakable  marks  of  the  After  all,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  hy- 
teeth  of  hyflQuas,  even  if  the  remains  of  the  lat-  bridity,  as  this  seems  contrary  to  the  general 
ter  did  not  prove  their  existence ;  and  this  ani-  law  of  nature ;  the  comparatively  few  excep- 
mal  seems  to  bave  been  the  principal  consumer  tions  to  this  law  are  generally  produced  by  ha- 
of  the  great  proboscidians  and  ruminants  of  the  man  intervention  both  in  animals  and  in  plants^ 
diluvial  age.  and  are  mostly  confined  to  external  modifioa- 
HTBLA,  the  name  of  several  cities  of  ancient  tions,  the  reproductive  system  not  being  so  im- 
Sicily,  the  most  considerable  of  which  were  the  pressed  as  to  perpetuate  the  mongrel  breed  for 
following:   1.  Htbla  Major,  situated  on  the  an  indefinite  period;  Were  it  otherwise,  there 
southern  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna,  near  the  river  would  be  no  such  thing  as  order  and  distinct 
Simsdthus.    It  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and  specific  forms  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
was  one  of  those  which  Ducetius,  a  chief  of  world.   Even  in  the  most  favorable  oases  among 
that  people,  sought  to  unite  into  a  confederacy  domestic  animals,  constant  attention  and  fre^ 
against  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians.    In  the  quent  crossing  with  the  original  species  are  ne- 
time  of  Cicero,  Hybla  Migor  was  an  opulent  cessary  to  perpetuate  the  hybrids,  and  to  keep 
fnunieipiumy  but  in  that  of  Pansaniaa  it  was  a  them  from  lapsing  into  one  or  the  other  of  the 
poor  decayed  place.    Its  site  was  probably  at  primitive  stocks.    Too  much  importance  has 
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been  attached  to  these  phenomena  both  as  re-  and  soon  after  was  appointed  regias  professor 
gards  man  and  the  lower  mammalia,  and  the  of  Hebrew.  He  was  Interpreter  of  oriental  Ian- 
extent  of  the  argument  that  can  be  drawn  gnagesto  the  oonrt  during  the  reigns  of  Charles 
from  them  is,  'Hhat  the  occurrence  of  proli-  U.,  James  II.,  and  William  III.  He  understood 
fio  ofi&pring  between  the  different  races  shows  Hebrew,  Svriac,  Persian,  Arabic,  Malay,  Arme- 
l^at  there  is  a  near  affinity  between  the  spe-  nian,  and  Chinese.  The  most  important  of  his 
cies."  The  mania  for  unnatural  crosses  in  mam-  works  is  Veterum  Penarum  ei  Jaedarum  Belt- 
raals  and  birds  at  present  prevailing  ought  to  gionia  Sistoria  (Oxford,  1700 ;  best  ed.  1760). 
be  turned  to  the  profit  of  science,  in  elucidating  A  complete  edition  of  his  other  writings  ap- 
the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals.  There  are  peared  at  Oxford  in  1767. 
probably  f^w  naturalists  now  who  would  main-  HYDE  DE  NEUYILLE,  Jeak  GmLL^ina, 
tain  that  the  varieties  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  baron,  a  French  politician  of  English  descent, 
dogs,  fowls,  &c.,  are  derived  from  a  single  wild  bom  at  La  Charit6-sur-Loire,  Jan.  24,  1776, 
original  modified  by  man's  care  or  abuse  into  died  in  Paris,  May  28,  1857.  He  was  one  of 
the  present  numerous  breeds.  As  there  is  no  the  most  active  and  daring  agents  of  the  Bour- 
necessity  for  such  a  single  derivation,  since  we  bona  after  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  mingled 
find  several  wild  species  equally  entitled  to  be  in  nearly  all  the  intrigues  for  the  subversion  of 
considered  the  original,  the  general  belief  seems  the  revolutionary  governments.  After  the  18th 
to  be  that  our  domesticated  animals  have  been  Brumaire,  in  an  interview  widi  Bonaparte,  he 
produced  by  the  crossing,  natural  or  forced,  of  tried  to  persuade  him  to  restore  the  Bourbons, 
several  more  or  less  nearly  allied  species ;  in  He  was  charged  by  Fouch6  with  being  an  ao- 
other  words,  that  they  are  complicated  hybrid  complice  in  the  infernal  madiine  plot,  but  in- 
races,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  each  other,  dignantly  and  successfully  cleared  himself  from 
with  the  wild  originals,  and  with  allied  speciesj  the  accusation.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
through  the  care  of  man,  until  the  primitive  the  United  States,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
stocks  can  be  no  longer  ascertained  with  cer-  New  York,  became  acquainted  there  with  Gen« 
tainty.  These  phenomena  of  partial  hybri^ty,  Moreau,  then  an  exile,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
therefore,  afford  no  proof  that  any  one  species  instrumental  in  persuading  him  to  return  to 
of  animals  is  the  parent  of  the  domesticated  Europe.  Early  in  1814  he  himself  returned  to 
races.  One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  France,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Bourbons, 
which  has  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  phenom-  who  had  just  been  reinstated  on  the  throne.  He 
ena  of  hybridity  is  that  of  tne  unity  of  the  was  engaged  in  all  the  negotiations  and  trans- 
human  race,  the  varieties  of  which,  more  or  less  actions  which  took  place  during  1814  and  1816, 
prolific  inter  m,  are  therefore  asserted  to  belong  and  on  the  second  restoration  was  elected  by 
to  one  and  the  same  species.  Those  who  would  his  native  department  a  deputy  to  the  ehambre 
studv  this  subject  intimately  are  referred  introuvdblej  where  he  was  an  uncompromising 
to  the  writing  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton  of  Phila-  advocate  of  the  most  reactionary  measures.  In 
delphia,  especially  to  his  paper  in  the  "  Ameri-  1816  he  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
can  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  for  1847,  and  to  the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  untU 
to  his  letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  in  the  1821,  when,  after  being  created  a  baron,  he  was 
Charleston  *^  Medical  Journal  and  Review"  for  recalled  to  France.  Being  ambassador  at  lis- 
1850-'51,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  bon  in  1824,  he  rescued  and  restored  to  power 
principal  authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  ques-  the  old  king  John  YL,  whom  his  son  Don 
tion.  See  also  Priohard's  *'  Natural  History  of  Miguel  had  imprisoned.  Thenceforth  he  grad* 
Man"  (4th  ed.  2  vols.,  London,  1855),  and  the  nally  estranged  himself  from  the  ultra-royalist 
work  of  C.  Darwin  on  the  *''•  Origin  of  Species"  party.  In  1828  he  entered  the  semi-liberal 
(London,  1859).  Martignac  cabinet  as  minister  of  the  navy, 
HYDATIDS.  See  Entozoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  226.  made  several  improvements  in  the  colonial 
HYDE,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on  system,  enforced  measures  against  the  Afri- 
Pamlico  sound,  and  drained  by  Pango  river ;  can  slave  trade,  and  favored  the  independence 
area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,686,  of  whom  of  Greece.  On  the  bresJdng  out  of  the  revo- 
2,627  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  a  lution  of  1880,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
large  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  pine,  cypress,  duke  of  Bordeaux  to  the  throne  in  the  chamber 
and  cedar  swamps.  The  products  of  the  pine  of  deputies,  and  resigned  his  seat  on  Louis 
are  the  staples  of  export.  The  agricultural  Philippe  being  selected.  From  that  period  he 
productions  in  1850  were  14,876  bushels  of  devoted  himself  mainly  to  agriculture, 
wheat,  882,525  of  Indian  corn,  and  12,879  of  HYDER  ALI  KHAN,  sultan  of  Mysore,  an 
oats.  There  were  10  churches.  Capital,  Swan  Indian  prince  and  general,  born  in  Dinavelli, 
Quarter.  Mysore,  in  1718,  died  Dec.  7, 1782.  He  was  of 
HYDE,  Edward.  See  CLABENDoif.  Arabian  descent,  and  son  of  a  petty  chief.  £n- 
HYDE,  Thomas,  an  English  divine  and  orien-  tering  the  service  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore  in 
talist,  bom  in  Billingsley,  Shropshure,  June  29,  1749,  he  rose  in  the  course  of  10  years  to  be 
1686,  died  in  Oxford,  Jan.  18, 1708.  He  studied  commander  of  the  forces,  and,  having  thus  the 
at  Cambridse  and  Oxford,  and  became  head  li-  power  in  his  own  hands,  set  aside  the  n\jah  widi 
brarian  of  the  Bodleian  library.  He  succeeded  a  pension  of  8  lacs  of  rupees,  and  took  possession 
Pococke  in  1691  as  Laudian  professor  of  Arabic,  of  the  sovereignty.    The  East  Lidia  company, 
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becoming  jealous  of  his  abilitiea,  formed  an  al«  son  ITadr  Jnng,  whose  oanse  was  espoused  by 
liance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  nizam  of  the  the  English,  and  his  grandson  Mirzapha  Jnng, 
Deccan  against  him;  bat  Hyder  not  only  gained  who  was  favored  by  the  French.  .The  latter 
over  the  nizam  to  his  side,  bnt  for  two  years  finally  trinmphed,  and  governed  nnder  the  di- 
waged  vehement  war  on  the  British.  By  a  se*  rection  of  the  French  conunander  Dnpleix  until 
ries  of  skilfal  manoeuvres  he  managed  to  draw  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  Patau  chiefs, 
their  f<»ce  to  a  distance  from  Madras,  and  then  During  a  period  of  anarchy  which  followed,  the 
at  the  head  of  6,000  horsemen  rode  120  m.  in  French  and  English  supported  rival  claimants 
8  days  and  appeared  before  the  city.  The  out-  for  the  sovereignty.  Kizam  All,  who  came  to 
lying  country  being  at  his  mercy,  the  govern-  the  throne  in  1761,  ravaged  the  Oamatio,  but 
ment  of  the  presidency  was  disposed  to  come  was  overpowered  by  a  British  force,  and  in- 
to terms,  and  Hyder  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  which  duced  to  sign  a  treaty  in  1766  which  gave  to 
the  principal  feature  was  tbiit  the  British  should  the  East  India  company  the  Northern  Gircars. 
form  an  offensive  alliance  with  him  in  his  de-  The  English  bound  themselves  to  maintain  a 
fensive  wars.  In  1770,  the  Mahrattas  having  military  force  for  the  nizam's  protection.  In 
invaded  his  dominions,  he  applied  to  the  British  the  war  between  the  British  and  Hyder  Ali, 
for  their  promised  aid,  but  could  obtain  from  however,  the  nizam  sided  with  the  sultan  of 
them  nothing  more  than  neutrality.  By  the  Mysore,  but  in  that  with  Tippoo  Sultan  he 
year  1778  he  had  recovered  from  the  disadvan-  formed  an  alliance  with  the  company  and  the 
tages  their  defection  had  caused  him.  Being  peishwa,  and  received  a  share  of  the  spoils  of 
once  more  threatened  by  the  same  warlike  peo^  victory.  Tlie  accession  of  territory  which  he 
pie,  he  again  invited  British  assistance,  but  then  obtained  he  subsequently  ceded  to  the 
with  a  like  result.  Incensed  by  this  conduct,  British  in  lieu  of  payment  for  the  support  of 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  British  contingent.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  nizam,  and  in  1780  invaded  the  British  ter-  the  first  Mahratta  war  in  1804  his  dominions 
ritory  of  the  Oarnatic,  which  he  ravaged  with  were  again  enlarged.  The  misgovemment  of 
^e  and  sword,  capturing  many  of  the  strong  the  country  under  the  successors  of  Kizam  Ali 
places,  but  avoiding  battle  in  the  open  field,  plunged  Hyderabad  deeply  in  debt.  The  East 
The  desolation  he  brought  on  the  country  dur-  India  company  was  at  one  time  creditor  to  the 
ing  the  two  years'  war  was  such  that  the  Brit-  amount  of  £500,000  or  £600,000,  and  in  liqui- 
ish  force,  and  even  the  city  of  Madras,  were  in  dation  they  accepted  a  cession  of  territory,  part 
danger  from  famine.  This  war  elicited  a  re-  of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
markable  display  of  military  talent  by  the  Brit-  to  the  support  of  the  subsidiary  native  force 
ish  general  Sir  Eyre  Ooote  on  the  one  side,  and  known  as  the  nizam's  contingent.  The  nizam 
by  Hyder  and  the  French  ofilcers,  of  whom  he  remained  true  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny 
had  many  in  his  service,  on  the  other.  The  of  1857-8,  and  his  dominions  were  little  dis- 
Mysore  leader  had  already  rejected  terms  of  turbed  except  by  marauders.  The  present  ni- 
adjustment  offered  by  Lord  Macartney,  the  gov-  zam,  Afzul-ud-Dowlah,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
emor  of  Madras,  when  he  died,  and  was  sue-  on  the  death  of  his  father.  May  19,  1857. — 
ceeded  by  his  son  Tippoo  Sultan.  Htdebabad,  the  capital  of  tne  above  territory, 
HYDERABAD,  or  the  Kizam's  Tsbbttort.  is  situated  on  the  river  Miessi,  889  m.  N.  W. 
a  country  of  the  Deccan,  in  Hindostan,  bounded  from  Madras,  814  S.  from  Nagpoor,  and  962  S. 
N.  E.  by  Nagpoor,  S.  E.  by  the  Madras  presi-  W.  from  Calcutta ;  pop.  about  200,000,  a  large 
dency,  W.  and  N.  W.  bv  the  Bombay  presiden-  majority  of  whom  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  a 
cy,  and  N.  W.  by  Gwdior  and  the  British  dis-  weakly  fortified  town,  crowded  with  buildings, 
tricts  of  Saugor  and  Nerbudda;  area,  95,887  some  of  which  are  large  and  imposing,  having 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  10,000,000.  The  sur-  numerous  mosques,  and  surrounded  by  gardens 
face  consists  chiefiy  of  a  high  table-land  watered  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  British  residency 
by  the  Godavery,  Wurda,  Kistnah,  and  several  is  a  magnificent  edifice  on  the  opposite  side  of 
other  rivers,  fertile  but  not  well  cultivated,  the  river,  connected  with  the  town  by  a  stone 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  principal  productions,  bridge.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  lar^e 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevated  position  of  water  tanks,  one  of  which  is  20  m.  in  circmt. 
the  country,  is  colder  than  is  usual  in  this  lati-  There  is  a  large  British  militarr  cantonment  at 
tude.  The  territory  is  crossed  by  several  good  Secunderabad,  a  few  miles  N.  from  the  town, 
military  roads;  The  government  is  Mohamme-  HYDKA.  See  Hesoules. 
dan,  but  the  mtgority  of  the  people  are  Hindoos.  HYDB  A,  an  island  in  the  Grecian  archipel- 
Hyderabad  was  anciently  subject  to  the  rajahs  ago,  off  the  E.  coast  of  the  Morea;  greatest 
of  Telingana  and  Bijanagur.  It  was  'erected  length  K  E.  to  S.  W.  about  12  m.,  greatest 
into  a  separate  kingdom  in  1512  by  a  Turkish  breadth  8  m. ;  pop.  about  20,000.  Its  surface  is 
adventurer,  and  in  1687  became  a  province  of  rocky,  sterile,  and  mountainous.  The  inhabi- 
the  Mogul  empire.  Azof  Jah,  an  officer  of  the  tants  are  esteemed  the  best  sailors  of  Greece, 
court  of  Delhi,  who  in  1719  governed  this  and  and  rendered  important  services  during  the  war 
the  5  other  provinces  of  the  Deccan  with  Uie  of  independence. — ^Htdba,  the  capital  of  the 
title  of  Kizam-ul-mulk  (''  regulator  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  a  barren  rugged  hei^t 
state"),  made  himself  independent.  On  his  on  the  N.  W.  shore ;  pop.  about  12,000.  The 
death  in  1748  the  succession  was  disputed  by  his  streets  are  steep  and  uneven,  and  the  houses 
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snbstantiallj  boOt.    The  mannfactnres  are  silk  and  ia  attribnted  hj  Elliott  to  <3^eor^a.    It  waa 

and  cotton  stuffs,  soap  and  leather.    The  harbor  carried  to  England  in  1808,  and  is  considered 

is  formed  bj  a  deep  bay,  bat  is  neither  spacions  the  finest  of  the  North  American  spedea.    It 

nor  well  sheltered.    While  the  war  of  the  revo-  has  deeply  lobed,  sinuate  leaves,  and  fine  large 

lution  raged  Hydra  was  a  place  of  general  ref-  corymbs  of  nearly  white  fiowers,  which  change 

nge  for  People  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  afterward  to  purple.    In  the  gardens  at  the 

HTDkAB AD,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  north  is  often  seen  the  snowy-leaved  hydrangea 
the  province  of  Sinde,  situated  on  an  eminence  (ff.  fUvea^  Mx.),  a  shrub  from  6  to  8  feet  high, 
belonging  to  the  Gunjah  hills,  4  m.  E.  from  the  with  large  leaves  of  a  silvery  whiteness  beneath, 
E.  bank  of  the  Indus ;  pop.  about  24,000.  Part  and  fiowers  in  terminal  cymes,  having  a  few 
of  it  is  built  on  an  island  15  m.  long,  which  is  showy,  white  sterile  fiorets  enolodng  many 
formed  by  the  Indus  and  an  offset  of  that  small  green  fertile  ones.  It  grows  naturally  in 
stream  called  the  Fulailee.  It  is  defended  the  upper  part  of  Georgia  and  the  Garolinas. 
by  a  fortress  of  imposing  appearance  but  no  HYDBATES  (Gr.  vd«>p,  waterX  compounds 
great  strength,  and  has  manufactures  of  match-  in  which  water  is  an  ingredient  in  definite  pro- 
locks,  swords,  spears,  and  shields,  and  of  orna-  portion.  Thus  lime  (oxide  of  calcium)  alaked 
mental  silks  and  cottons.  The  town  is  to  be  with  water  forms  a  chemical  combination  with 
connected  with  Kurrachee  on  the  Arabian  sea  a  portion  of  this,  and  falls  to  a  white  powder, 
by  a  railway  120  m.  long,  which  was  begun  in  which  is  a  hydrate  of  lime  (OaO,  HO).  Hy- 
April,  1858.  Hydrabad  was  formerly  the  resi-  drate  of  potassa  is  s  combination  of  one  equiva- 
dence  of  the  chief  ameers  of  Sinde,  who  gov-  lent  of  potassa  and  one  of  water,  and  is  per- 
erned  the  S.  and  principal  part  of  the  country,  manent  even  when  exposed  to  high  temperature. 
A  victory  was  gained  over  a  Sindian  force  near  Gommon  oil  of  vitriol  is  also  a  chemical  corn- 
here  by  Sir  0.  Napier,  Feb.  24^  1848.  bination  of  one  equivalent  of  water  and  one  of 

HYDBANGEA  (Gr.  vd»p,  water,  and  oyvor,  pureooncentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
a  vase),  a  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  so  called  HYDBAULIO  BAM,  or  Water  Bam,  a 
f^om  their  predilection  for  water,  and  from  the  machine  first  erected  by  John  Whitehurst  in 
calyx  of  some  species  resembling  a  cup,  be-  Oheshire  in  1772,  and  improved  by  Hontgolfier. 
longing  to  the  natural  order  saxtjmgaeea,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  raise  a  small  stream  or 
natives  of  Asia  and  of  North  America.  The  spe-  water  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  power  af- 
cies  best  known  by  this  name  {ff,  Jlortensis)  re-  forded  by  a  larger  stream  with  little  falL  The 
ceived  the  generic  name  of  JSbrtenHa  from  Oom*  main  current  is  made  to  fio w  through  a  pipe  firom 
merson,  and  this  name  it  still  bears  in  France,  tlie  reservoir  which  feeds  it,  and  which  by  its 
The  common  hydrangea  was  brought  to  Eng*  elevation  above  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  fur- 
land  from  Ghina  in  the  year  1790.  Outtings  nishes  the  required  power.  An  opening  on  the 
of  the  wood  or  of  the  growing  stems  will  root  upper  side  of  the  pipe  at  the  lower  end  allows 
without  difficulty;  those  of  the  latter  make  the  water  to  escape;  but  this  opening  is  supplied 
roots  soonest,  and  if  they  are  then  potted  in  with  a  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  metallic 
rich  soil,  they  will  grow  rapidly.  The  hy-  ball,  held  within  the  pipe  in  a  sort  of  daw  di- 
drangea  delights  in  an  unlimited  supply  of  rectiy  under  the  opening.  As  the  current  ac- 
water,  fading  at  once  on  its  being  withheld,  quires  velocity  this  ball,  twice  as  heavy  as  the 
There  has  lately  been  introduced  into  cultiva-  water  it  displaces,  is  lifted  up  and  shuts  the  ori- 
tion  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  nearly  all  fice  of  escape.  Another  similar  but  smaller  valve 
silvery  white.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  is  placed  on  a  short  upright  length  of  pipe  a 
common  hydrangea  stands  the  winter,  very  little  above  the  lower  valve,  and  works  in  the 
severe  weather  only  killing  the  stems  to  the  opposite  direction,  closing  the  orifice  by  its 
roots.  Specimens  there  are  mentioned  of  80  descent,  and  opening  it  as  it  is  lifted  up.  This 
feet  circumference,  and  producing  on  a  single  short  pipe  opens  above  into  a  strong  metallic 
plant  more  than  1^000  heads  or  corymbs  of  chamber,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  water 
fiowers.  In  the  United  States,  even  so  far  north  in  its  lower  part,  and  of  air  above.  A  tube, 
as  Boston,  it  will  survive  the  winter,  if  slightly  called  the  ascension  tube,  leads  from  the  water 

Protected  by  the  stems  being  covered.  Thcc^pan  through  the  wall  of  the  chamber  to  any  place 

ydran^ea  (ff.  Japonieaj  Siebold),  introduced  required.    The  recoil  of  the  water  throws  up 

into  this  country  about  16  years  ago,  and  into  the  valve  and  opens  the  passage  into  tlie  cham- 

England  a  short  time  previous,  is  considered  in-  her,  the  action  being  facilitated  by  the  spring 

ferior  in^oth  leaf  and  blossom.    The  wild  hy-  produced  by  the  pressure  upon  a  body  of  air 

drangea  (ff.  arbarescens^  Linn.)  is  a  shrub  having  contained  in  an  annular  space  surrounding  tiie 

a  stem  4  to  6  feet  high  with  opposite  branches,  valve  box,  which  is  let  a  little  way  down  into 

leaves  8  to  6  inches  long,  ovate,  pointed,  serrate,  the  short  upright  pipe  to  give  room  for  this 

and  green  on  both  sides ;  its  flowers,  which  are  annular  chamber.    AlS  the  impulse  fails  which 

borne  on  fiat  cymes,  are  white  or  yellowish,  opens  the  upper  valve,  the  lower  one  is  relieved 

and  usually  dl  fertile.    The  species  ranges  from  of  the  pressure  which  lifted  it  and  falls  down, 

Pennsylvania  and  Ghio  southward  to  the  moun-  opening  the  outlet,  and  the  other  also  falls,  dos- 

tains  of  Garolina.    The  oak-leaved  hydrangea  ing  the  orifice  into  the  chamber,  when  the  force 

(^.  querc\folia)  was  first  discovered  by  Bar-  again  accumulates,  repeating   the  operation, 

tram  in  his  travels  through  the  southern  states,  With  each  stroke  a  quantity  of  water  is  ii\}ect- 
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ed  into  the  large  ohamber.    The  air  in  the  np-  dwarfed,  the  contrast  between  the  immense 
per  part  of  this  is  each  time  compressed,  and  bj  head,  the  weight  of  which  the  child  is  nnable 
its  elasticity  drives  the  water  np  the  .ascension  to  snstain,  and  the  small  and  in&ntile  fiaoe,  gives 
tube,  equalizing  the  effect  of  the  strokes.  Mont-  the  patient  a  strange  and  characteristic  aspect, 
golfier  was  thus  able  with  a  head  of  7i  feet  to  More  or  less  squinting  or  a  constant  rolling  mo- 
raise  to  the  height  of  50  feet  a  quantity  of  wa-  tion  of  the  eyes  is  an  attendant  upon  the  disease, 
ter  compared  with  the  whole  that  flowed  as  2  The  intellect  is  weak,  and  the  child  is  subject 
to  21,  making  the  useful  effect  as  64  to  100  of  to  spasmodic  attacks  and  convulsions;  exhaus- 
that  expended ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  about  tion,  diarrhcBa,  or   convulsions  generally  ter- 
i  of  that  expended.    A  uniform  flow  may  be  minate  the  patient's  existence  at  an  early  age ; 
obtained  without  the  air  chamber  by  using  two  in  one  instance,  however,  an  extreme  case,  the 
or  more  rams,  and  connecting  their  ascension  patient  reached  the  age  of  29  years.    A  variety 
tubes  into  one.    Water  has  thus  been  raised  at  of  remedial  means  have  been  recommended,  but 
Marly  in  France  to  the  height  of  187  feet.    The  their  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and  the  com- 
younger  Montgolfier  inoproved  the  ram  so  as  to  plaint  when  once  fairly  established  may  be 
obtain  for  it  a  useful  effect  of  60  per  cent.   The  looked  upon  as  hopeless. — AcuUEyd/roeephahu. 
changes  introduced  were  in  the  form  of  the  Dr.  Whytt  in  1768  was  the  first  to  <»Edl  the  at- 
valves,  the  lower  one,  of  dish  shape,  being  at-  tention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  fact 
tached  to  a  guide  stem,  which  kept  it  in  place  as  that  in  a  large  class  of  cases  in  young  children, 
it  worked  up  and  down,  and  was  so  contrived  evidently  involving  the  brain  and  rapidly  ter- 
as  to  give  longer  or  shorter  play  to  the  valve  as  minating  in  death,  the  ventricles  of  the  bndn 
circumstances  required.    For  the  annular  air  were  apt  to  be  more  or  less  distended  by  a 
space  was  substituted  an  air  chamber  of  similar  serous  effusion ;  to  this  effbsion  the  symptoms 
form  to  the  large  one,  within  which  it  was  con-  during  life  were  attributed,  and  the  disease  was 
tained,  and  into  which  it  opened  by  two  valves,  classed  as  a  dropsy.    Toward  the  commence- 
Under  it  a  capillary  open  tube  connected  with  ment  of  the  present  century  the  inflammatory 
the  air  without,  and  with  each  stroke  a  jet  of  origin  of  the  disease  began  to  be  recognized, 
vrater  w/is  forced  out  and  ur  returned,  the  lat*  and  about  the  year  1880  the  observations  of  MM. 
ter  serving  to  keep  up  the  supply  required  by  Eufz  and  Qherard,  at  the  MpUal  dei  m^antSy 
the  air  chambers.    Its  entrance  was  caused  by  proved  the  tubercular  nature  of  by  far  the 
the  reduced  pressure  within  the  smaller  air  greater  number  of  cases.    In  consonance  with 
chamber  immediately  after  the  elastic  force  had  more  correct  views  of  its  pathology,  the  disease 
expended  itself  this  pressure  for  an  instant  be-  has  accordingly  been  termed  tubercular  me- 
coming  less  than  that  of  the  air  without.  When  ningitis.    As  would  be  anticipated,  it  is  most 
the  water  is  propelled  by  the  ram  to  consider-  apt  to  attack  feeble  and  delicate  children,  es- 
able  height,  its  workings  are  so  violent  that  the  peci^ly  Uiose  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
ground  is  shaken,  and  the  tremor  is  felt  through  to  tubercular  complaints ;  yet  it  often  occurs  in 
the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.    This  destructive  those  who  until  its  invasion  have  appeared  to 
action  is  partially  corrected  by  the  improve-  be  in  good  health.    In  the  beginning  the  child 
ments  introduced  in  the  rams  constructed  by  is  fretful  and  irritable,  it  loses  its  appetite,  and 
Mr.  Birkinbine  of  Philadelphia.     In  these  the  its  movements  are  sluggish ;  the  bowels  are  apt 
force  of  the  blow  of  the  larger  valve  as  it  rises  to  be  constipated,  the  evacuations  scanty  and 
is  received  by  a  portion  of  water  caught  be-  offensive,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  pulse  accel- 
tween  the  valve  and  its  seat,  which  serves  as  a  erated.    If  old  enough,  the  child  complains  of 
water  cushion.    Some  of  the  larger  rams  are  headache,  or  it  carries  its  hands  to  its  head ; 
worked  by  driving  pipes  of  6  inches  diameter,  it  is  unusually  sensitive  to  light  and  noise ;  it 
and  one  of  these  with  a  fall  of  6  feet  is  capable  seems  drowsy,  but  sleeps  badly,  starting  and 
of  rinsing  20,000  gallons  per  day  60  feet  high,  grinding  its  teeth.    Occasionally  it  appears  for 
HYDRAULICS.    See  Uydromsohaiyics.  a  few  moments  to  lose  its  consciousness,  gazing 
HYDROCEPHALUS  (Gr.  vdcop,  water,  and  fixedly  with  its  eyes  wide  open,  and  then  sud- 
jcc^oXi;,  the  head),  dropsy  of  the  brain.  Chronic  denly  resuming  its  former  manner.    It  is  often 
hydrocephalus  is  commonly  the  result  of  either  attacked  with  vomiting,  which  continues,  with- 
a  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  a  chronic  inflam-  out  apparent  cause.    After  more  or  fewer  of 
mationoftheliningmembraneof  the  ventricles,  these  symptoms  of  nervous  disturbance  have 
It  is  for  the  most  part  congenital,  or  shows  itself  continued  for  a  variable  number  of  days,  the 
within  a  few  weexs  after  birth,  though  it  some-  complaint  becomes  fully  formed.    The  child  re- 
times seems  to  have  been  caused  by  injuries  mains  in  a  drowsy  condition,  Uie  eyes  closed,  the 
received  on  the  head  in  early  childhood.    Con-  brow  contracted,  and  the  countenance  expres- 
genital  hydrocephalus  is  occasionally  an  obsta-  sive  of  suffering.    It  is  averse  to  being  disturb- 
de  to  childbirth,  the  head  requiring  to  be  less-  ed,  answers  shortly  and  quickly,  and  if  old 
ened  before  it  can  be  delivered  with  safety  to  enough  complains  only  of  its  head  and  of  wea- 
the  mother.    When  it  occurs  after  birth,  the  riness.    The  skin  remains  hot  and  dry ;  the 
head  gradually  enlarges,  assuming  a  globular  pulse,  at  first  more  frequent,  often  suddenly 
form,  ue  sutures  and  fontanelle  becoming  more  becomes  comparatively  slow.    At  night  there 
and  more  open.    As  the  nutrition  of  the  re-  is  an  exacerbation  of  fever  attended  with  rest- 
noainder  of  the  body  is  imperfect  and  its  growUi  lessnesa,  and  often  with  delirium.    Sometimes 
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the  diild  continaes  to  utter  at  intervals  a  sbort  oonTolsionfl)  which  often  recur  mitil  the  death 
piercing  cry  characteristic  of  the  disease.  The  of  the  patient ;  and  its  conrse  is  shorter,  rarelj 
Dowels  rem^n  confined,  and  the  eracnations  Luting  begrond  a  week.  After  death  none  of 
are  scanty  and  nnnataral,  thongh  the  abdomen  the  granulations  characteristic  of  tnbercnlar 
Is  neither  hard  nor  ftiU ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  meningitis  are  fonnd,  but  the  semm  eflfased  in 
conunonl J  retracted.  The  pupils  are  sometimes  the  yentrides  is  apt  to  be  tnrbid,  and  pns  is 
natural,  and  sometimes  one  is  dilated  while  the  sometimes  fonnd  on  the  surface-  of  the  brain, 
other  is  contracted ;  they  are  apt  to  beslng^sh  The  treatment  must  be  prompt ;  leeches  and 
to  the  inflnence  of  light,  and  squinting  often  cold  to  the  head,  active  purgatives,  and  stimnlat- 
occurs.  Toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  the  ingfoot  baths  are  reoonunended. 
child  sometimes  falls  into  a  state  of  stupor,  from  HTBROCHLORIO  AOID,  or  Chlobohtdbio 
which  it  cannot  be  roused ;  frequently  convul-  Acn>,  a  gaseous  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
sions  ensue,  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  side,  chlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen  (HCl),  of  combin- 
with  automatic  movements  of  the  other.  The  Ing  proportion  86.5,  Ions  known  in  its  aqueous 
duld  often  picks  at  its  nose,  lips,  or  head,  draw-  solution  by  the  names  of  muriatic  acid,  marine 
ing  blood  and  leaving  frightful-looking  ulcera-  salt,  and  spirit  of  salt,  in  reference  to  its  being 
tions.  The  eyes  remun  constantly  half  open,  prepared  from  sea  salt  (muriof).  Priestley  first 
filmy,  insensible  to  light,  and  commonly  squint-  obtained  it  as  a  gas  in  1772,  and  Gray-Lussao, 
ing ;  the  cheeks  are  now  flushed,  now  pale ;  Th6nard,  and  Davy  long  afterward  showed  that 
the  head  is  often  retracted ;  the  pulse  becomes  it  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  hy- 
feeble  and  exceedingly  frequent,  and  the  child  drogen,  and  occupies  the  same  space  as  the  gases 
is  more  and  more  emaciated,  until  finally  death  which  produce  it.  Its  elements  mixed  together 
after  a  variable  interval  closes  the  scene.  The  dowly  combine  by  the  action  of  the  lig^t,  but 
appearance  after  death  to  which  for  a  long  time  instantly  with  explosion  if  exposed  to  the  direct 
the  attention  of  observers  was  confined  is  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  if  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
increased  quantity  of  fiuid  in  the  ventricles;  through  the  mixture,  or  a  lighted  taper  is  brought 
this  varies  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  is  in  in  contact  with  it.  The  ^  is  obtidned  by  add- 
general  perfectly  transparent.  The  pia  mater,  ing  concentrated  sulphunc  acid  to  common  salt 
and  more  especially  the  arachnoid  membrane,  placed  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  over  mercury, 
particularly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  present  a  The  chlorine  of  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 
milky  or  opaline  appearance ;  often  more  or  less  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  of  the  sul- 
yellow  lymph  is  found  underneath  the  latter  phuricacid,  and  the  sodium,  taking  the  oxygen  of 
membrane.  Beside  these  appearances,  a  number  the  water,  forms  with  the  sulphuric  acid  sulphate 
of  minute  granular  bodies  are  found  scattered  of  soda ;  or,  by  symbols,  Na01-|-SOs,  HO  yields 
within  the  membranes,  the  largest  of  them  being  NaO,  S0t4-H01.  The  gas  is  colorless,  but  es- 
of  the  size  of  a  small  pin^s  head ;  some  of  these  caping  in  tlie  air  it  instantlv  unites  with  moist- 
bodies  are  yellowish  and  friable,  others  grayish,  ure  present,  and  forms  a  white  cloud.  It  has  a 
semi-transparent,  and  resistant.  These  bodies  strongly  acid  taste  and  a  pungent  odor.  Taken 
are  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  tu-  into  the  'lungs  it  is  irrespirable,  but  when  ^ut- 
berdes  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  ed  with  ur  u  not  so  irritating  as  chlorine.  It 
general  opinion  of  pathologists  is  that  they  are  neither  supports  combustion  nor  is  itsdf  inflam- 
tubercular. — When  the  disease  is  recognized  as  mable.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  at 
tnbercnlar  meningitis,  the  prognosis  is  exceed-  60^  F.,  it  is  condensed  into  a  liquid  of  specific 
in^ly  unfavorable,  the  cases  of  cure  on  record  gravity  1.27.  The  density  of  Uie  gas  is  1209.5, 
bemg  few  and  doubtftiL  More  can  be  done  to  air  being  1000.  Its  affinity  for  water  is  such 
ward  off  the  attack  of  the  disease  than  to  cure  it  that  it  can  be  kept  only  in  jars  over  mercury, 
after  its  development.  To  this  end,  all  efforts  If  a  piece  of  ice  be  introduced  into  a  jar  contain- 
must  be  directed  toward  strengthening  the  sys-  ing  the  gas,  the  ice  is  instantly  liquefied,  and  the 
tern  of  the  child,  and  repressing  undue  activity  gas  disappears.  If  the  jar  be  opened  under  wa- 
of  the  brain  or  nervous  system.  In  the  com-  ter,  the  water  rushes  up  as  into  a  vacuum.  A 
mencement,  and  when  the  diagnosis  is  still  un-  cubic  inch  of  water  absorbs  418  cubic  inches  of 
certain,  the  employment  of  mild  but  efficient  gas  at  69**,  and  becomes  1.84  cubic  inches.  The 
purgatives  seems  to  be  indicated ;  calomel  with  aqueous  solution  is  the  form  in  which  the  acid 
rhubarb  and  soda  are  among  the  most  useful,  is  commonly  known.  It  is  of  various  degrees 
Occasionally  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  of  strength,  the  strongest  readily  obtained  hav- 
to  the  head  may  be  advisable,  but  the  disease  ing  6  equivalents  of  water  to  one  of  acid,  40.66 
occurs  mostly  in  children  who  bear  depletion  percent  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  grav- 
badly.  When  the  complaint  is  thoroughly  es-  ity  1.208.  Thb  loses  acid  by  evaporation,  cora- 
tablished,  all  measures  seem  to  be  of  no  avail;  lug,  according  to  Prof.  Graham,  to  12  equiva- 
still  a  few  cures  are  reported  which  appear  to  lentsof  water  to  one  of  acid,  this  containing  25.52 
have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  large  of  real  acid,  and  being  of  specific  gravity  1.1197. 
doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.— In  rare  instances  When  reduced  by  distillation  till  it  changes  no 
meningitis  appears  independently  of  a  tubercular  more,  it  contains  16.4  equivalents  of  water  and 
origin.  Here  the  disease  occurs  in  children  who  20  per  cent  of  real  acid,  and  is  of  specific  grav- 
haye  been  previously  healthy.  It  is  more  violent  ity  1,0947.  The  following  table  by  Mr.  Ed. 
in  its  invasions,  being  commonly  ushered  in  by  Davy  gives  its  strength  at  different  densities : 
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of  snlplinretted  hydrogen.  The  common  meth' 
od  of  purifTing  is  to  dilnte,  add  chloride  of 
barium,  and  distil. — ^The  acid  is  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  especially  as  a  solvent  for 
mineral  substances.  In  combination  with  nitrio 
acid  it  makes  the  aqua  regia,  used  for  dissolv- 
ing gold  and  platinum.  It  is  used  to  furnish 
chlorine  in  the  preparation  of  bleaching  and 
disinfectant  salts,  and  in  the  production  of  sal 
ammoniac ;  and  is  employed  to  extract  gelatine 
An  approximate  result  is  obtained  by  multiply-  from  bones.  When  neutralized  with  basic  ox- 
ing  the  decimal  of  the  specific  gravitv  by  200. —  ides,  it  does  not  combine  as  an  acid  with  these, 
The  pure  concentrated  acid  is  colorless,  and  but  gives  its  hydrogen  to  their  oxygen,  and  its 
faming  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  conve-  chlorine  unites  with  the  metallic  base  of  the 
niently  used  for  most  purposes  diluted  to  a  spe-  oxide.  In  medicine  the  acid  is  employed  as  a 
oific  gravity  of  about  1.1,  at  which  it  does  not  tonic,  refrigerant,  and  antiseptic.  The  latter 
fume.  Though  powerfally  acid,  it  is  not  so  cor-  quality  recommends  it  as  an  a!qjnnct  to  gargles 
Tosive  as  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  in  ulcerated  sore  throat  and  scarlet  fever, 
substances  which  yidd  oxygen  freely,  as  the  per-  HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  or  Pbussio  Aoid 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  is  thns  made  to  furnish  (HCy ;  chemical  equivalent  27),  was  first  ob- 
chlorine  gas,  its  hydrogen  combining  with  the  tained  in  its  aqueous  solution  by  Scheele  in 
oxygen  of  the  metallic  oxide.  Nitrate  of  silver  1782,  who  described  it  correctly  as  consisting 
detects  its  presence  by  a  white  curdy  precipi-  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen ;  but  the 
tate  (chloride  of  silver),  soluble  in  ammonia,  true  nature  of  the  compound  was  determined 
but  not  in  nitric  acid,  which  forms  on  the  ad-  by  Gay-Lussac  80  years  later,  who  first  obtained 
dition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  its  solution. — ^The  the  anhydrous  acid.  This  is  a  colorless,  in- 
ingredients  used  for  preparing  hydrochloric  flammable  liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odor, 
acid,  either  upon  a  large  or  small  scale,  are  which  is  recognized  in  peach  blossoms;  but 
common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  water.  Dif-  when  exhaled  n'om  the  pure  acid  it  is  so  power- 
ferent  proportions  are  adopted,  the  most  usual  f ul  as  to  cause  immediate  headache  and  giddi- 
being  equal  weights  of  concentrated  acid  and  ness,  involving  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  sidt  or  in  the  large  way  6  parts  of  salt  to  5  to  life  itself.  The  vapor  is  so  remarkably  vola- 
of  acid,  being  an  equivalent  of  each.  In  the  tile,  that  a  drop  of  the  acid  congeals  upon  a 
small  way,  by  distilling  in  a  glass  retort,  may  piece  of  glass  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  a 
be  used  8  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  chloride  of  portion  of  the  liquid.  It  boils  at  80°,  and 
sodium,  6  parts  or  2  equivalents  of  oil  of  vit-  freezes  at  5°  into  a  fibrous  mass.  At  64°  its 
riol,  and  6  parts  of  water.  The  acid  mixed  specific  gravity  is  .6969.  Its  taste  (a  hazard- 
with  2  of  water  is  poured  when  cool  upon  the  ous  test)  is  acrid  and  bitter  like  that  of  bitter 
salt  contained  in  a  large  retort,  and  the  remain-  almonds.  Its  acid  properties  are  feeble ;  the 
ing  8  parts  of  water  are  placed  in  the  vessel  faint  red  tinge  it  imparts  to  litmus  paper  soon 
serving  as  a  condenser  to  receive  the  gas.  Heat  disappears ;  and  it  fails  to  decompose  salts  of 
is  applied  to  the  retort,  and  the  acid  gas  distils  earbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  parts  of  many  plants, 
over ;  the  water  in  the  condenser  allows  none  as  Uie  kernels  of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  &c., 
of  it  to  escape,  so  long  as  it  is  kept  cool  and  is  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  peach,  laurel  &c.  It 
not  saturated.  The  aqueous  solution  obtained  is  also  generated  in  the  processes  contrived  for 
is  of  specific  gravity  about  1.17,  and  contains  extracting  it  from  various  vegetable  matters. 
84  per  cent,  of  dry  acid.  The  residuum  is  hi-  The  chief  source  of  the  acid,  however,  is  the 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  acid  is  so  cheaply  pre-  animal  kingdom,  the  blood,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
pared  in  large  chemical  works,  that  it  is  seldom  tissues  of  the  animal  body  be^ig  made  to  fur- 
made  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  an  incidental  nish  cyanogen  to  potassium  on  being  ignited 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  cyanide  thus 
soda,  and  was  formerly  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  obtained  and  other  cyanides  of  the  same  deri- 
The  commercial  article  is  often  contaminated  vation  are  eniployed  to  furnish  the  cyanogen 
with  iron,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  color,  though  for  the  acid.  Its  detection  in  the  cyanide  ^t, 
this  is  sometimes  owin^  to  organic  matter,  as  Prussian  blue,  gave  it  the  name  of  Prussic  acid, 
cork  or  wood.  Sulphuric  acid  is  almost  always  Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  preparing 
present  in  it,  and  sometimes  free  chlorine  and  the  anhydrous  acid.  The  cyanide  of^ mercury 
nitrous  acid.  Snlphuroos  acid  has  also  been  has  been  decomposed  together  with  hydrochlo- 
found  to  the  amount  of  7  to  nearly  11  per  cent,  ric  acid,  thus  producing  chloride  of  mercury  and 
Sulphuric  acid  is  detected  by  the  white  pre-  hydrocyanic  acid;  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
cipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  produced  wnen  and  also  diluted  sulphuric  acid  have  by  suitable 
chloride  of  barium  is  added  to  a  diluted  portion  processes  been  substituted  for  the  hydrochloric 
of  acid.  Protochloride  of  tin  decomposes  sul-  acid.  But  the  aqueous  solution  or  medicinal 
phurous  acid,  and  causes  after  a  time  a  brown  aoid  is  commonly  prepared  direct  by  some  one 
precipitate  to  appear.  Arsenic  and  chloride  of  of  the  numerous  processes  of  the  pharmaco- 
lead  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  a  current  poeias.    The  following,  adopted  in  the  United 
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States,  18  reoonuneBded  for  its  simplicity  and  doakynreax,  ke^  and  externally  as  a  wadi  in 

convenience.    Of  cyanide  of  silver  601^  grains  some  cataneons  diseasesi    It  shoald  from  its 

are  dissolved  in  41  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid  uncertain  strength  he-  always  administered  in 

dilated  with  a  flaid  onnce  of  distilled  water ;  its  minimmn  dose,  and  thisc^tidoally  increased, 

the  mixture  is  shaken  in  a  well'^stopped  vial,  In  case  of  poisoning  hy  an  overdose,  the  anti- 

and  the  clear  liquor,  poured  off  from  the  insolu-  dote  most  to  he  depended  upon  is  either  am- 

hle  matter  which  suhsides,  is  kept  in  tight  monia  or  chlorine,  administered  internally  in 

hottles  excluded  from  the  light.    Single  equiv-  weak  aqueous  solution,  and  the  vi^r  inhaled, 

alents  of  the  acid  and  cyanide  salt  are  employ-  Chloride  of  lime  may  offer  itself  as  a  ready 

ed;  and  hy  their  mutual  decom}>o6ition  hydro-  means  of  affording  the  chlorine  solution^  and 

cyanic  acid  is  ohtained  in  solution,  and  chloride  carbonate  of  ammonia,  if  at  hand,  or  else  the 

of  silver  falls  as  a  precipitate.    By  this  method  smelling  salts,  may  be  used  to  fhnush  tiie  am- 

the  acid  may  always  he  prepared  as  wanted — a  monia.    Affusions  of  very  cold  water  upon  the 

matter  of  no  little  importance  in  its  medicinal  hxmd  and  spine  have  resuscitated  animals  appa* 

applications,  in  consideration  of  its  liability  to  rently  dead  from  the  effects  of  hydroOTanio  add. 

spontaneously  decompose,  and  its  consequent  un-  fieapiration  by  artificial  means  is  also  recom- 

certain  composition  and  strength.  The  aqueous  mended.    After  death  and  before  decompositicm 

solutions  prepared  by  the  cSfferent  processes  has  taken  place,  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 

adopted  are  not  uniform  in  their  proportions  of  acid  is  rendered  apparent  in  the  blood  vessds 

anhydrous  acid  ;  but  their  strei^^  ought  not  and  also  in  the  brain  by  its  peculiar  odor.    To 

to  exceed  8  per  cent,  of  pure  acid,     various  obtain  the  acid,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 

methods  are  given  in  the  coeroical  books  of  as-  should  be  washed  with  distilled  water  and  fil- 

certuning  this  strength  and  the  degree  of  purity,  tered,  and  the  filtrate  distilled  in  a  water  bath. 

Sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  the  most  The  product  may  then  be  subjected  to  the  va- 

common  foreign  bodies  present.  The  quantity  of  rious  tests  given  in  the  chemical  works.    One 

real  acid  is  usually  determined  by  the  weight  of  lately  suggMted  by  liebig  is  recommended  as 

cyanide  of  silver  precipitated  on  adding  nitrate  also  applicable  for  the  estimation  of  the  add  in 

of  silver.    By  the  U.  S.  formula  100  grains  of  cherty  laurel  water  and  other  fluids  in  whidi  it 

pure  acid  must  accurately  saturate  12.T  grains  is  presoit  in  very  small  quantity.    To  ih»  hy- 

of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  drocyanic  acid  solution,  after  it  is  supersaturated 

and  produce  a  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver,  with  potassa,  are  added  a  few  drops  of  chlmde 

which,  washed  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not  of  sodium ;  nitrate  of  silver  is  now  gradually 

exceeding  212%  shall  weigh  10  grains  and  be  added,  and  cyanide  of  diver  is  produced  and 

wholly  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.    If  a  resi-  dissolved  by  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  the  two 

due  remain,  it  is  chloride  of  silver,  indicating  forming  a  double   cyanide   consisting  of  an 

the  presence  of  hydrochloric  add  in  the  origi-  equivalent  of  each.    When  a  predpitate  be^pns 

nal.    Sulphuric  acid  would  be  indicated  by  a  to  appear,  the  amount  of  hydrocyanic  add  that 

predpitate  formed  on  adding  chloride  of  barium  was  present  is  known  from  the  amount  of  ni- 

to  a  portion  of  the  acid. — ^Hydrocyanic  acid  is  trate  of  silver  employed,  being  in  the  proportioa 

well  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  of  2  equivalents  to  one  of  diver.    If  85  grains 

poisons,  destructive  to  vegetable  as  well. as  ani-  of  nitrate  were  used,  ^is  would  give  64  of  sil- 

mal  life.    Seeds  immersed  in  it  lose  their  ger-  ver,  and  i  thii  or  27  grains  would  be  the  quan- 

minating  power,  and  the  stems  of  sensitive  tity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  present 

plants  lose  their  peculiar  property  by  its  appli-  HYDRODYNAMICS.  SeeHTDBOMBdZAmoB. 

cation.    A  drop  of  the  anhydrous  acid  placed  HYDROGEN  (Or.  vd^/i,  water,  and  •yvrMw,  to 

on  the  eye  or  throat  of  a  dog  will  cause  violent  prodace),  an  elementary  gaseons  body,  named 

convulsions,  soon  terminating  in  death.  Its  va-  from  its  property  of  forming  water  by  com- 

por  produces  dmilar  effects.    Its  action  appears  bining  with  oxygen.   Its  symbol  is  H ;  chemical 

to  he  upon  the  heart,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  equivalent  1 ;  weight  compared  with  air  .06926 ; 

by  the  blood.    Its  medicinal  properties  were  100  cubic  inches  weigh  under  ordinary  pressure 

experimented  upon  by  Italian  practitioners  in  and  temperature  2.14  grains,  being  16  times 

1806.    Magendie  recommended  its  employment  lees  than  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  and  14.4 

in  diseases  of  the  chest  in  1817;  and  Drs.  A.  F.  times  leas  than  air.    It  was  known  near  the 

Thomson  and  Elliotson,  by  their  investigations  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  termed  in- 

in  1820  and  1821,  caused  its  use  to  be  much  ex-  flammable  air  from  its  burning  with  a  flame; 

tended  in  England.     Dr.  Pereira  notices  the  it  was  also  called  phlogiston,  from  the  snppo- 

foUowing  symptoms  attending  its  use  in  gradu-  sition  of  its  being  the  matter  of  heat.    Its  real 

ally  increased  quantities:  a  peculiar  bitter  taste,  nature  was  flrst  described  by  Cavendish  in 

increased  secretion  of  saliva,  irritation  in  the  1766  (*^  Philosophical  Transactions,''  vol.  Ivi.  p. 

throat,  nausea,  disordered  respiration,  pain  in  144).    The  gas  is  not  found  uncombined,  tot 

the  head,  giddiness,  sometimes  faintness,  ob-  is  readily  obtained  by  decomposing  water,  of 

scurity  of  vision,  and  sleepiness.    It  has  been  which  it  constitutes  about  4  by  weight,  the 

used  in  pulmonary  complaints,  asthma,  whoop-  remainder  being  oxygen.    This  process  is  ef- 

ing  cough,  &c.,  and  in  violent  and  painful  affec-  fected  very  mudi  as  metallic  oxides  are  deoom- 

tions  of  the  stomach  unattended  with  inflam-  posed,  some  substance  being  presented  to  the 

mation ;  also  as  an  anodyne  in  cancer,  tio  compound  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
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oxygen,  and  combining  'wiih  it  liberates  the  a  tnbe;  some  carbonic  oxide  and  carbnretted 
hydrogen  or  other  element.  The  vapor  of  hydrogen  are  generated,  which  bum  with  the 
water  passed  through  an  iron  tube  filled  with  hydrogen,  the  jet  of  mixed  gases  being  directed 
iron  shayings  and  kept  at  a  red  heat  is  thas  against  a  basket  constructed  of  fine  gaaze  of 
decomposed,  the  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron,  platinum,  which  becomes  intensely  hot  and 
and  l^e  hydrogen  escaping.  The  common  meth-  highly  luminous.  Hydrogen  produces  intense 
od  of  preparing  the  gas  is  to  place  some  bits  of  heat  by  its  combustion,  taking  up  more  oxygen 
zinc  in  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  add  diluted  than  is  required  by  the  same  weight  of  any 
with  6  or  6  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Chemical  other  combustible.  It  is  this  property  that  has 
action  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  zinc  is  led  to  its  application  in  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  owing  to  the  bub-  pipe  for  melting  the  most  refractory  substances. 
bles  of  hydrogen  separatii^  from  the  liquid ;  (See  Blowfifb.)  The  levity  of  hydrogen  early 
an  atom  of  zinc  unites  with  one  of  sulphuric  suggested  its  use  for  filling  balloons.  Thequan- 
acid  and  one  of  oxygen,  forming  a  sulphate  tity  required  to  fill  one  of  the  capacity  of  2,000 
of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  cubic  feet  would  weigh  only  10.67  lbs.,  while 
set  free,  as  represented  by  the  formula  HO  the  same  volume  of  air  would  weigh  158.26  lbs., 
+  80t  +  Zn  =  ZnO  +  80a  +  H.  With  an  giving  an  ascensional  power  of  142.69  lbs.  Olu- 
ounce  of  zinc  there  may  be  obtained  615  cubic  minating  gas  is  heavier,  but  is  commonly  used 
inches  of  hydrogen.  A  common  flask  answers  instead  of  hydrogen  only  on  account  of  its 
very  well  for  the  apparatus,  by  inserting  a  bent  greater  cheapness.  Hydrogen  is  so  subtle  and 
tube  through  the  cork  for  the  exit  of  the  gas,  penetrating  a  gas  that  it  passes  with  facility 
and  a  stnught  tube,  terminating  above  in  a  through  paper  and  also  through  gold  and  silver 
small  funnel,  and  reaching  below  the  cork  nearly  leaves.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  against 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  at  least  so  as  to  be  one  side  of  the  leaf  may  be  ignited  on  the  other, 
covered  by  the  liquid.  Tnrough  this  tube  the  Hydrogen  combines  with  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
acid  is  poured  in  as  required,  the  zinc  and  gen  to  form  the  protoxide  of  hydrogen  or  water; 
water  being  first  introduced.  The  sulphur  and  with  two  equivalents  to  form  ue  binoxide, 
carbon  present  in  almost  all  zinc  appear  in  the  or  oxygenated  water,  a  liquid  discovered  by 
hydrogen  as  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  Th6naM  in  1818,  and  now  rarely  prepared  by 
and  carbonic  acid.  They  may  be  separated  by  chemists ;  also  with  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
agitating  the  gas  with  lime  water.  When  pure,  to  form  ammonia ;  and  with  one  of  chlorine  to 
hydrogen  has  neither  taste,  smeU,  nor  color.  It  form  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  destr active  to  animal  life  when  inhaled  for  a  HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  surveying  and 
short  time,  and  extinguishes  a  burning  taper  describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  odier  nav- 
plunged  into  it.  Yet  it  is  itself  highly  com*  igable  waters,  and  the  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
bnstible,  burning  with  a  faint  bluish  yellow  tides  and  currents;  also  of  constructing  charts 
flame  at  its  contact  with  atmospheric  air  or  in  piano  showing  the  coasts,  rocks,  shoals^ 
oxygen;  and  when  mixed  with  proper  proper-  depths  of  water,  bearings,  &o.  The  invention 
tions  of  either  and  ignited  by  flame,  an  electric  of  sea  charts  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Henry 
spark,  or  a  glass  rod  heated  hardly  to  redness,  the  Navigator  (1894-1468),  though  earlier  ones 
its  combustion  is  instantaneous  and  explosive,  exist.  These  diarts  were  rude  and  imperfect, 
A  piece  of  spongy  platinum  introduced  into  the  the  size  of  the  earth  being  then  unknown,  the 
mixture  also  causes  combustion  to  take  place.  The  log  for  measuring  nautical  miles  not  in  use,  and 
most  violent  effects  are  produced  by  a  mixture  the  sea  astrolabe  being  the  only  instrument  for 
of  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen.  The  determining  latitude.  He  however  laid  the 
only  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  foundation  for  the  science  of  hydrography,  but 
water.  The  gas  is  made  to  enter  into  combina-  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  pro- 
tion  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  producing  heat  gress  in  marine  surveys  was  almost  nothinff,  and 
sufficient  to  cause  its  ignition,  by  directing  a  the  commerciid  world  were  indebted  to  individ- 
jet  of  it  upon  a  piece  of  spongy  platinum,  or  mils  alone  for  hydrographical  information.  Hie 
even  upon  a  perfectly  dean  snr&ce  of  sheet  expeditions  of  Oapt.  James  Oook  under  the 
platinum.  The  metal  becomes  red  hot,  the  gas  auspices  of  the  British  government  may  be  con- 
ignites,  and  thus  a  light  may  be  instantaneously  sidered  the  commencement  of  another  era.  He 
obtained.  A  little  apparatus  has  been  devised  had  received  instruction  under  Des  Barres,  who 
for  this  purpose,  and  would  be  an  excellent  wan  a  pupil  of  John  BernoulUi,  and  was  after- 
means  of  obtaining  a  flame  in  the  absence  of  ward  appointed  marine  surveyor  of  Newfound- 
the  cheap  matches  in  common  use.  Though  the  land  and  Labrador.  (See  Dbs  Babbbs.)  Thesuc- 
flame  of  hydrogen  is  very  slightly  luminous,  a  cess  of  this  accomplished  navigator  excited  the 
bright  light  is  emitted  fk-om  the  heated  plati-  French  government  to  follow  the  example,  and 
num ;  and  an  apparatus  based  on  this  principle  the  exp^ition  of  La  P6rouse,  consisting  of  two 
has  been  applied  to  purposes  of  illnmination  in  frigates  and  a  scientific  corps,  was  fitted  out  in 
the  place  of  ordinary  gas  lights.  8uoh  lights  1T85,  to  finish  what  Oook  hadcommenived.  The 
are  said  to  be  in  practical  use  in  France  and  voyage  ended  disastrously,  but  fortnniMbely  jour- 
England.  The  hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  nals  and  charts  of  his  discoveries  prior  to  his 
decomposition  of  water,  effected  by  passing  its  arrival  at  Botany  Bay  were  sent  home.  Not 
vapor  over  incandescent  charcoal  contained  in  being  again  heard  firom,  an  expedition  under 
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• 
D^Entreoasteanz  was  sent  in  search  of  him  in  on  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cylinder ;  hut  if  a 
1701,  but  no  information  was  obtained  as  to  the  downward  load  or  pressure  of  just  100  lbs.  were 
missing  ships.  M.  Beautemps-Beaapr6  was  prin-  applied  to  the  piston,  it  is  plain  that  this  would 
cxpal  marine  surveyor  in  this  expedition,  and  be  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  on  every  square  inch  of 
published  a  treatise  on  nautical  surveying,  as  its  area ;  and  the  liquid  not  being  compreflsible 
an  appendix  to  the  narrative  of  the  voyage,  in  in  anv  marked  d^^ree,  and  hence  not  capable 
1808.  This  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  of  yielding  before  tiie  piston,  this  pressure  must 
*' Essay  on  the  most  Oommodious  Methods  of  be  imparted  downward  from  layer  to  layer,  and 
Marine  8urveying,"  by  Alexander  Dabymple  must  amount  to  a  force  of  1  lb.  on  each  square 
(1771),  was  the  first  treatise  published  in  a  inch  of  the  base.  A  piston  of  1  square  indi 
practical  shape,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cul-  area  in  the  base  would  therefore  receive  1  lb. 
tivation  of  tnis  branch  of  their  profession  by  of  the  pressure  thus  applied,  and  in  proportion 
naval  men.  About  this  period  M.  Beautemps-  for  any  area.  Again,  if  in  various  parts  in  the 
Beaupr6  took  charge  of  thesurvev  of  the  French  bottom,  sides,  and  top  of  a  vessel  containing  a 
coast,  and  trained  a  corps  of  hydrographioal  confined  body  of  water,  pistons  of  equal  size  be 
eugineers,  which  enabled  him  to  conduct  that  inserted,  and  a  given  force  applied  upon  any 
extensive  work  in  a  manner  creditable  to  tiie  one  of  these,  it  is  found  that  the  same  amount 
nation,  and  provide  competent  surveyors  for  of  pressure  preciselv  is  felt  by  each  of  the 
future  expeditions.  Spain  has  done  much  for  others,  no  matter  what  their  number.  Thus 
hydrography,  but  in  another  way.  The  custom  we  arrive  at  the  important  and  fbndamental 
of  examining  officers  as  to  their  competency  to  laws  of  hydrostatics,  viz. :  1,  that  liquids  trans- 
navigate  a  vessel  before  promotion  has  given  a  mit  through  their  mass  any  pressure  applied  to 
high  reputation  to  its  mercantile  marine,  and  them  without  diminution,  so  that  the  pressure 
nautical  information  from  this  dass  has  been  is  felt  equally  upon  every  equal  area  of  the 
exceedingly  valuable.  At  present,  to  render  hy-  liquid  or  its  enclosure ;  2,  weight  being  disre- 
drographical  surveys  more  perfect,  professional  garded,  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
hydrographers  are  eroployed,  and  hydrography  area  of  every  surface  receiving  it ;  8,  it  is  trans- 
is  dependent  on  geodesy  where  any  extensive  sur-  mitted  eouidly  in  all  directions,  upward,  down- 
iieys  are  carried  on.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  ward,  ana  laterally.  These  results  are  simply 
other  nations  have  availed  themselves  of  their  due  to  mobility  of  p^irts  with  incompressibility, 
trigonometrical  surveys,  and  in  thelJ.  S.  coast  in  effect,  of  mass.  But  as  a  consequence  of  this 
survey  the  trigonomemoal  and  hydrographical  equality  of  pressure  on  every  equd  area  within 
labors  are  carried  on  together ;  this  last  is  the  a  liquid,  the  remarkable  fact  follows  that  if  on  a 
greatest  hydrographical  work  ever  undertaken,  piston  of  1  square  inch  area,  touching  the  sur&ce 
and  for  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  execution  has  of  a  confined  body  of  water,  any  pressure,  say  10 
never  been  equalled.  (See  Go ast  Subvbt.)  A1-  lbs.,  be  exerted,  another  piston  of  any  larger  area, 
most  every  commercial  nation  has  now  its  hydro-  say  40  square  inches,  in  contact  with  the  same 
graphic  office,  and  appropriations  are  made  for  body  of  water,  will  receive  the  given  pressure  on 
surveys,  not  only  of  their  own  coasts,  but  those  every  surface  of  equal  size,  and  consequently 
of  other  countries.  The  admiralty  of  Great  feel,  and  by  proper  connections  transmit  to  ma- 
Britain  are,  however,  the  most  active  in  collect-  chinery,  the  original  pressure  of  10  lbs.  multi* 
ing  and  distributing  information.  plied  by  the  increase  of  area,  in  this  case  400  lb& 
H  YDROMEGH  ANIGS,  that  branch  of  natu-  In  this  way  a  confined  bodv  of  liquid  serves,  firsts 
ral  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  mechanics  as  a  convenient  means  of  transmitting  power, 
of  liquid  bodies,  or  in  other  words,  of  their  laws  and,  friction  not  considered,  in  any  direction  or 
of  equilibrium  and  motion.  A  great  diversity  to  any  distance ;  and  secondly,  as  a  means  of  mul- 
prevails  in  the  naming  of  this  science  and  its  tlplying  the  acdon  of  a  power;  so  that  water 
two  divisions ;  but  by  employing  the  term  has  been  properly  considered  as  a  7th  element 
above  g^ven,  with  hydrostatics  and  hydrody-  of  machinery.  The  principle  now  explained  in- 
namics  as  the  tides  of  the  divisions,  we  adopt  dudes  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  construction  and 
a  nomenclature  exactly  corresponding  with  that  action  of  Bramah^s  hydrostatic  press ;  although 
of  general  mechanics,  as  well  as  true  to  the  in  this  the  power  applied  can  be  further  in- 
natnre  of  each  subject,  and  the  previous  usage  creased  by  the  use  of  the  lever,  &c.,  or  converted 
of  the  terms  themselves.  Hydromechanics  into  velocity  by  trains  of  wheels.  This  most 
comprises  properly  those  phenomena  of  Uqnids  powerful  of  existing  machines  is  used  for  pressing 
by  which  these  bodies  dif&rfrom  solids  orn*om  paper,  cloth,  gunpowder,  &c.,  raising  ships  in 
bodies  at  large ;  hence,  its  foundation  is  laid  docks,  or  anv  ponaerous  bodies.  That  employed 
in  the  properties  that  distinguish  tiie  liquid  in  raising  the  immense  tubes  of  the  Britannia 
from  other  states  of  bodies,  viz.,  the  presence  of  bridge  had  pistons  whose  respective  areas  were 
cohesion,  with  great  mobility  of  parts,  and  per-  as  1  to  854,  and,  with  a  power  on  the  smaller 
feet  dastioity.  I.  Htdbostatios.  Suppose  of  8.8  tons  to  the  square  mch,  exerted  a  lifting 
a  holloT^  cylinder  of  any  depth  containing  force  of  2,622  tons,  and  was  calculated  to  be 
liquid,  that  this  liquid  could  be  destitute  of  capable  of  throwing  water  in  a  vacuum  to  a 
weight,  and  that  a  movable  piston  of  100  square  height  of  5.4  miles. — ^But  the  weight  of  the 
inches  area  exactly  covers  its  upper  surface ;  upper  parts  of  any  liquid  mass  must  be  sustain- 
there  would  be  no  pressure  of  such  a  liquid  itself  ea  by  the  lower :  and  hence,  the  latter  recdves 
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a  pressare  from  this  caose  that  is  proportional  Sinoe  the  pressure  upon  any  vertical  enclosing 

in  eyery  case  to  the  depth  or  perpendicular  vail  must  increase  regularly  vith  the  depth,  it 

distance  of  the  part  considered  below  the  snr-  follows  that,  in  a  filled  cubical  reservoir,  the 

face  of  the  liqnid.    A  horizontal  square  inch  of  average  pressure  against  any  side  is  at  half  the 

surface  at  a  depth  of  1  foot  in  a  liqnid  mass  is  depth ;  but  this  is  also  the  depth  of  the  centre 

pressed  upon  with  the  weight  of  the  liquid  of  gravity  of  that  enclosing  surface.  The  whole 

column  resting  upon  it,  viz.,  nearly  ^  lb.;  at  pressure  of  the  liquid  against  such  vertical  side 

the  depth  of  1  feet,  by  double  this,  or  nearly  is  just  half  that  on  the  base;  and  it  is  therefore 

A  lb. ;  and  so  on.    Every  particle  of  the  liquid  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the 

in  such  square  inch  is  pressed  downward  with  side  into  the  depth  of  its  centre  of  gravity  below 

a  force  due  to  the  weight  of  the  minute  column  the  liquid  sur£EUse.    Thus,  tlie  whole  pressure 

it  sustains.    But  if  a  liquid  be  poured  into  any  received  by  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  filled 

vessel  or  reservoir,  and  no  further  agitation  im-  cubical  reservoir  is  8  times  that  on  the  bottom, 

parted  to  it,  it  soon  comes  completely  to  rest;  i,  d.,  8  times  the  weight  of  the  contained  liquid, 

every  part  is  presently  in  a  state  of  equilibrium;  In  case  a  lateral  wall  is  inclined  in  either  direc- 

and  hence   it  follows,  again,  that  whatever  tion,  and  in  case  of  an  inclined  or  horizontal 

Sressure  a  ^ven  particle  or  surface  within  a  bottom,  the  law  above  given  still  holds  true, 
quid  may  receive  and  exert,  whether  by  the  viz.,  the  whole  pressure  on  any  such  surface  is 
weight  of  parts  over  it,  or  by  force  applied  from  equal  to  that  on  a  horizontal  surfiEu^  having  the 
without  upon  a  confined  body  of  it,  the  con-  same  area,  and  whose  depth  is  the  perpendicular 
tiguons  parts  of  the  liquid,  by  reaction,  exert  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
against  this  an  eaual  pressure  and  in  all  other  considered  below  that  of  the  liquid  in  such  re- 
directions, upward  ana  laterally.  If  this  were  servoir.  If  a  distant  body  of  liquid,  as  tljat  in 
not  so,  the  particles  pressed  upon  must  move ;  a  larger  reservoir,  communicate  by  pipes  with 
and  a  liquid  mass,  instead  of  coming  to  rest,  the  confined  body  of  liquid  under  consideration, 
would  be  in  a  state  of  continued  movement  and  have  a  higher  level,  the  principle  is  still  the 
within  itself.  The  upward  and  lateral  pres-  same ;  the  depth  in  this  case  is  tiiat  below  the 
Bures  against  a  liquid  particle  or  any  surface  at  highest  liquid  surface ;  so  that,  in  every  case, 
2  feet  depth,  then,  dre  just  twice  as  great  as  the  pressure  on  a  surface  will  be  determined  by 
they  are  at  1  foot  aep^;  and  so  for  any  depth  its  area  and  the  entire  perpendicular  depth  of 
whatever.  Consequently,  though  a  vessel  with  its  centre  of  gravity,  not  by  tiie  shape,  size, 
perpendicular  sides  receives  on  its  bottom  the  or  connections  of  the  containing  vessel.  From 
only  pressure  which  a  solid  filling  it,  as  ice,  is  the  increase  of  lateral  pressure  with  depth,  or 
capable  of  exerting,  yet  if  the  same  ice  be  *' head  ofwater,'' follows  the  necessity  of  making 
changed  to  water,  Vxere  will  b^  the  same  pres-  dams,  flood  gates,  and  locks  proportionally  more 
sure  as  before  on  the  bottom,  and  additional  strong  as  they  descend  below  the  water  surface ; 
pressure  arising  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  from  the  relation  of  pressure  to  the  amount 
With  the  containea  solid,  the  whole  tendency  to  of  surface,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  principle 
burst  the  vessel  is  only  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  arch,  the  greater  relative  strength  and 
weight  of  the  solid ;  but  with  the  contained  economy  of  cylindrical  over  prismatic  tubes  for 
liquid,  much  greater.  Hence,  again,  if  a  small  conveying  liquids.  The  actual  pressure  on  a 
and  a  large  column  of  liquid  of  equal  heights  horizontal  square  foot  at  1  foot  depth  in  pure 
meet  in  a  common  surface  below,  of  any  shape  water,  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
or  size,  the  downward  pressures  of  the  two  viz.,  62.8282  lbs. ;  at  a  depth  of  2  feet,  double 
columns  being  at  the  same  depth  equal  on  any  this ;  and  proportionally  for  all  depths.  At 
particle  in  the  common  surface  of  the  two,  the  great  depths,  this  pressure  becomes  enormous; 
upward  or  later^  supporting  pressures  thence  and  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  materially 
arising  on  the  two  sides  will  also  be  equal,  increases  the  density  or  lessens  the  mobility  of 
and  t£e  two  columns  must  perfectly  balance,  water,  even  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  parts 
Liquids,  then,  balance  each  other  by  their  pres-  of  the  ocean,  it  produces  many  other  and  obvi- 
sures,  not  by  their  weights ;  and  their  pressures  ous  effects.  Sunken  ships  have  the  air  in  the 
are  as  their  perpendicular  heights,  not  as  their  pores  of  the  wood  displaced  by  the  water,  be- 
quantities.  This  is  still  true,  though  one  or  come  relatively  heavier  than  water,  and  revise 
both  the  columns  or  bodies  be  oblique  or  irregu-  to  rise.  The  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship  being 
lar,  and  though  the  communication  be  by  any  broken  in  or  perforated  in  any  way,  water 
set  of  tubes,  not  rising  above  the  common  sur-  rushes  in  with  a  force  proportional  to  the  depth 
face,  or  otherwise.  Any  quantity  of  liouid,  of  the  opening,  so  that  it  is  usually  quite  im- 
however  small,  then,  must  balance  any  otner,  practicable  successfully  to  oppose  a  resistance  to 
however  great,  provided  the  perpendicular  it  from  within.  The  liquid  within  the  bodies 
heights  be  the  same.  Of  this  principle,  com-  of  fishes,  or  in  the  human  body,  balances  at 
monly  termed  the  "hydrostatic  paradox,"  a  moderate  depths  the  pressure  of  the  superin- 
fkmiliar  illustration  is  seen  in  the  balancing  of  cumbent  mass,  and  by  itself  would  do  so  at 
the  liquid  in  the  body  of  a  coffee  pot  by  the  any  depth ;  but  at  sreat  depths  the  delicate 
smaller  column  in  the  spout ;  and  in  the  hydro-  membranes  or  vess^  of  the  body  give  way 
static  bellows,  a  few  ounces  of  liquid  may  be  owing  to  compression  firom  without  or  displace- 
made  to  balaiioe  many  pounds  of  solid  matter,  ment  of  tiieir  flnidS|  and  hence  divers,  an  well 
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as  fish,  can  descend  to  limited  deptiis  only ;  the  upward ;  and  the  point  at  which  this  is  in  «fibot 
latter  can  descend  150  feet,  bnt  do  not  nsoally  applied  to  the  floating  bod/  is  that  of  the  centre 
more  than  100  feet  Pipes  for  the  conyeyanoe  of  gravity  of  the  previons  mass  of  lianid,  now 
of  water  in  cities  soffer  a  pressare  on  the  square  displaced.  This  is  for  the  floating  oody  the 
inch  of  abont  4^  lbs.  for  every  10  feet  of  descent  centre  of  bnoyaney ;  and  the  degree  of  support 
below  the  level  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  and  the  body  receives  is  termed  its  buoyancy.  Glass 
require  to  be  made  correspondingly  strong,  or  iron  floats  on  quicksilver,  but  sinks  in  wa- 
The  outward  pressure  upon  the  lower  third  of  ter ;  and  some  kinds  of  wood  which  float  on 
one  side  of  a  nlled  cubical  box  is  just  equal  to  water  sink  in  oil  or  alcohol.  The  buoyancy 
that  upon  the  upper  two  thirds;  hence,  the  of  a  body  may  be  increased  by  incorporating 
middle  point  of  a  horizontal  line  at  f  the  depth,  or  connecting  with  it  bodies  or  tight  roacea, 
in  this  case,  will  be  the  point  at  which  a  force  having  a  certain  volume  wiUi  very  small  den- 
could  be  applied  from  without  so  as  exactly  to  sity.  Thus,  the  human  body  is  made  more 
sustain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  liquid  from  buoyant  by  an  attachment  of  inflated  bags  or 
within,  and  to  keep  the  side,  if  detached  from  other  contrivances,  known  as  life  preservers; 
the  vessel,  in  exact  equilibrium.  This  point  is  empty  boxes,  termed  *^  camels,"  are  used  to 
therefore  the  centre  of  pressure,  a  point  that  lighten  ships  over  shoals,  or  to  raise  those  that 
can  be  found  for  a  surface  of  any  shape  or  size,  are  sunk,  being  first  let  down  filled  with  water, 
and  that  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  body  to  be  lifted, 
practical  business  of  opposing  support  to  or  and  then  exhausted  by  pumping,  while  air  ia 
confining  liquid  bodies.  From  the  relation  of  allowed  to  enter.  This  is  also  the  philosophy 
liquid  pressures  to  depth  it  follows  also  that  of  the  life  boat,  and  of  the  recently  invented 
liquids  m  different  vessels,  in  bodies  of  any  form,  diving  engine,  the  nautUus^  which  rises  or  sinks 
or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  body,  if  firee  to  in  water  according  as  certam  chambers  are  fiUed 
move,  can  be  in  equilibrium  and  at  rest  only  with  air  or  water,  just  as  fish  ascend  and  de- 
when  their  several  sur&oes  st^nd  at  the  same  soend  by  inflating  or  emptying  ^e  mr  bladder, 
level.  In  consequence  of  the  equality  of  up-  In  fact,  it  is  upon  the  principle  now  stated  that 
ward  to  downwi^  pressure  at  any  given  depth  the  materials  of  wooden  or  iron  ships  can  be 
in  their  mass,  liquids  exert  a  buoyant  or  sup-  made  buoyant;  the  air  filling  their  hold,  like  th^t 
porting  power  on  all  solids  immersed  in  them,  in  a  caldron  kettle  fioating  on  water,  is  real  7, 
when  an  egg  floats  in  the  middle  of  a  quantity  so  long  as  the  water  cannot  enter  to  dispLce 
of  the  lye  of  ashes,  neither  rising  to  the  surface  it,  incorporate  with  the  solids  in  a  single  body, 
nor  sinking  to  the  bottom,  it  is  because  the  and  gives  levity  to  the  whole.  Floating  bodies 
density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  egg  is  just  may  have  equilibrium  of  three  kinds :  1,  a  - 
equal  to  that  of  the  liquid.  Any  solid  displaces  tral,  or  indifferent  equilibrium,  when  the  cen  Lre 
its  own  volume  of  liquid ;  if  then,  in  the  case  of  gravity  of  the  solid  is  at  the  same  point 
given,  the  density  of  the  former  be  equal  to  that  with  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  solia  will 
of  tiie  latter,  the  downward  pressure  which  acts  rest  indifferently  in  any  position ;  2,  ordinary 
at  the  under  surface  of  the  eg^  is  just  equal  to  the  stable  equilibrium,  when  the  centre  of  gravity 
upward  pressure  on  the  same  surface  due  to  the  is  below  that  of  buoyancy,  and  the  b<^y  can 
weight  of  the  columns  of  liquid  around  it  reach-  oscillate  about  its  position,  like  a  pendulum, 
ing  to  the  same  depth,  and  the  egg  is  in  equilib-  but  does  not  easily  overturn ;  8,  unstable,  when 
rinm  and  at  rest  Bnt  suppose  the  liquid  made  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above,  and  the  least  in- 
denser  ;  the  surrounding  columns  now  weigh  clination  must  overturn  the  body.  But  in  a 
and  press  more  than  that  containing  the  egg ;  body  floating  as  a  ship  and  oscillating  by  winds 
the  downward  pressure  at  its  under  surface  is  or  waves,  mathematical  analysis  discovers  a 
lessthantheupward,  and  it  ispnshedupincon-  third  point,  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy, 
sequence.  If  the  liquid  be  made  rarer,  the  egg  which,  through  any  ordinary  swing  o  the  ship, 
must  sink.  This  is  true  of  any  solid  set  free  or  keeps  its  place  at  every  moment  in  a  vertical 
immersed  in  a  liquid ;  the  solid  will  always  line  over  the  changing  centre  of  t^e  displaced 
sink  or  rise  until  tne  whole  downward  pressure  liquid ;  this  is  called  the  meta-centre,  and  its 
acting  on  its  under  surface,  and  due  to  its  own  peculiarity  is,  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
weight  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  weight  the  ship  and  cargo  be  kept  below  it,  even 
of  liquid  above  it,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  whole  though  above  that  of  buoyancy,  the  diip  still 
upward  pressure  of  surrounding  columns,  and  possesses  stable  equilibrium,  righting  itself  after 
which  is  greater  the  lower  the  body  sinks.  If  the  ordinary  disturbances  of  position.  A  ship  is 
body  be  of  less  weight  than  its  own  volume  of  thus  rather  a  supported  than  a  susp^fied  body, 
water,  it  must  float ;  and  it  will  sink  until  it  has  and  yet  enjoys  a  good  degree  of  '-;  **  v  in- 
displaced  a  volume  of  water  whose  weight  is  just  deed,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  be ,:  ^- 
equal  to  its  own.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  pressed,  the  oscillations  of  the  hul.' 
weight  of  boats  or  their  cargo  is  found  by  the  ably  increased  in  sweep.  II.  Hvt 
amount  of  displacement  they  cause  within  a  or  Htdbattlics.  Under  this  head "thret^flenerai 
reservoir  constructed  for  the  purpose.  All  the  cases  are  to  be  considered :  tiiat  of  liquids  issn- 
upward  pressures  acting  upon  the  bottom  of  ing  from  orifices ;  their  flow  through  tubes,  or 
any  floating  body,  as  a  ship,  combine  so  as  to  in  streams ;  and  the  effects  of  the  momentum 
give  a  single  resultant  pressure  acting  vertically  and  impact  of  liquids,  including  the  case  of 
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bodies  moving  through  them.  If  an  orifice  in  to  those  vhioh  determine  the  *' singing"  of 
a  vessel  present  downward,  and  the  colomn  of  baming  jets  of  gas.  Owing  to  disturbing  ii^ 
hqnid  over  it  be  short,  this  will  simply  drop  flnences  snch  as  those  now  named,  the  actnal 
oat  hj  its  own  weight,  starting  at  a  velocity  of  efflux  of  a  H^id  is  always  much  less  than  the 
0.  But  if  a  considerable  depth  of  liquid  be  theoretical  Through  a  thin  wall  not  more  than 
above,  its  gravity  produces  a  corresponding  15  feet  in  depth,  the  former  is  only  about  64 
pressure  on  its  base,  or  on  that  liquid  which  is  parts  in  100  of  the  latter.  A  short  pipe  insert- 
near  it ;  so  that,  if  a  plug  be  removed  from  an  ed  so  as  to  reach  within  the  orifice  dmiinidies 
orifice  in  or  close  to  tne  base,  the  liquid  starts  the  flow ;  not  reaching  within,  and  having  a 
at  once  into  rapid  motion.  Theoretically,  the  length  of  twice  its  diameter,  it  increases  the 
velocity  with  which  it  thus  starts  to  move  is  efflux  to  82  parts ;  having  the  form  of  the  con- 
eaual  to  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  tracted  vein,  to  95  parts ;  and  when  the  sides 
fiulinff  freely,  in  vcteuOy  from  the  surface  of  the  of  the  vessel  approach  the  tube  within  in  para^ 
liquid  to  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  K  this  depth  boloid  form,  and  the  tube  itself  is  trumpet- 
be  16  feet,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  82  feet  shaped,  the  aischarge  may  equal  or  exceed  that 
per  second,  and  so  on.  The  velocity  is  inde-  required  by  theory.  Liquid  jets  from  the  sides 
pendent  of  the  density  of  the  liquid,  being  de-  of  vessels  may  be  considered  as  discharges  of 
termined  solely  by  the  depth  below  the  surface ;  continuous  bodies  of  projectiles  (drops)  slightly 
and  it  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  held  together  by  cohesion.  In  practice,  such 
depth,  being  5  times  as  rapid  at  a  depth  of  25  a  jet  directed  upward  falls  considerably  short 
feet  as  at  1  foot.  If  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  of  reaching  the  height  of  the  liquid  surface 
be  kept  at  the  same  level,  the  quantity  dis-  in  the  vessel  or  reservoir.  When  the  jet  is 
charged  in  a  given  time  will  be  in  theory  equal  directed  horizontally  it  tends,  but  for  the  re- 
to  the  product  of  the  area  of  the  cross  section  sistance  of  the  air,  to  describe  a  curve  in 
of  the  escaping  jet  at  the  orifice  into  the  length  form  of  a  parabola.  All  the  results  now  stated 
of  jet  delivered.  The  time  required  by  a  ves-  are  further  modified  in  those  semi-liquids  which 
sel  to  empty  itself  is  to  the  time  required,  when  have  greater  or  less  viscidity,  as  sirup,  fixed  oils, 
it  is  kept  constantly  full,  to  discharge  the  same  &c — In  theory,  cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same 
/■uantity  of  water,  as  2  to  1 ;  and  the  spaces  de-  length,  having  their  diameters  as  2  to  1,  should 
'l  .ribed  by  the  surface  in  its  descent  in  a  column  deliver  in  the  same  time  quantities  of  liquid  that 
'<df  equal  size  throughout,  are  as  the  odd  num-  are  as  4  to  1 ;  and  generally,  the  quantities  will 
hers,  *  *  *  9,  7,  5,  8,  1.  Thus,  these  spaces  be  as  the  squares  of  the  diameters.  But  owing 
''vw;«sure  equal  times,  as  in  the  clepsydra,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  friction  is  relatively  greater 
^I'Ster  clock.  Since  liquids  are  not  perfectly  the  smaller  the  tube,  it  results  in  practice  that 
lAblfile,  and  their  exit  at  an  orifice  must  be  re-  two  tubes  will  not  deliver  quantities  that  are  as 
ta'rded  by  cohesion  and  friction,  the  results  thus  those  squares,  but  the  larger  will  afford  propor- 
far  given  are  much  modified  in  practice.  When  tionally  more.  Under  the  same  conditions,  a 
a. -liquid  flows  through  an  ormce  in  a  vessel,  tnbeTOyardslongof  the  same  size  with  another 
Codies  are  formed  about  the  sides  of  the  orifice,  that  is  1  inch  long,  will  deliver  only  about  i 
preventing  the  escape  of  a  jet  equivalent  to  its  the  quantity  of  liquid ;  two  pipes  of  2  and  1 
full  size ;  and  owing  to  these,  and  to  accelera-  inch  diameter,  100  feet  long,  yield  quantities  as 
tion  of  velocity,  if  the-  jet  be  downward,  it  6  to  1,  not  as  4  to  1 ;  and  to  secure  a  given  dis- 
rapidly  contracts  in  its  diameter.  At  a  distance  charge  by  a  long  pipe,  its  diameter  must  ustuilly 
outside  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  ori-  be  ^  greater  than  that  reouired  by  theory.  In 
fice,  it  is  contracted  to  f  or  |  its  area  at  first ;  tubes  of  unequal  size  in  different  parts,  and  kept 
and  this  part  has  been  called  the  "contracted  filled,  the  fio  wis  somewhat  quickened  at  the  con- 
vein."  Savart  has  shown  that  below  this  the  tracted  portions  so  as  in  a  degree  to  compensate 
'  stream  ^Mill  contracts,  though  less  rapidly,  for  loss  of  capacity ;  if  any  portion  is  greatiy  en- 
Through  a  certain  length  the  jet  seems  to  re-  larged,  eddies  are  formed  in  it,  and  the  fiow  is 
main  entire  and  pellucid ;  but  it  soon  becomes  retarded ;  as  it  is  also  by  greatly  diminishing  the 
turbid,  being  broken  into  drops  in  a  series  of  caliber,  as  is  done  by  cocks,  and  in  aeriform 
layers.  Savart  also  found  that  these  alternately  fiuids  by  dampers.  If  a  single  pipe  terminate 
fiatten  laterally  and  elongate,  forming  what  he  in  several  smaller  ones,  the  velocity  in  the 
has  called  ventral  segments  and  nodes.  These  smaller  is  less,  unless  their  coHeotive  area  be 
layers  separate  more  widely  as  they  descend  made  as  much  Im^r  than  that  of  the  single  one 
with  increased  rapidity  ;  but  falling  through  as  the  frit^tion  arising  within  them  is  greater ; 
great  ^  '  ""hts,  the  whole  may  finally  be  dissi-  a  principle  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  arteries 
p9*  mist.  The  formation  of  the  drops  and  capillaries  in  the  animal  body.  And  any 
kes  place  in  consequence  of  pulsa-  pipe  will  deliver  in  a  given  time  a  quantity  of 
liquid,  oriffinatinff  at  the  moment  liquid  that  is  greater  in  proportion  as  its  inner 
;e  through  the  orifice.    In  this  view  surface  is  smooth ;  as  the  liquid  is  one  having  less 

and 
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sound  is  produced  at  the  orifice,  and  undoubt-    in  its  course  are  more  gradual,  or  its  direction 
edly  by  tne  action  of  molecular  forces  similar    approaches  a  straight  line.  Singularly,  too,  even 
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with  long  tubes  the  amoant  delivered  is  increas-  a  eolation  of  15  parts  by  veight  of  drjr  oommoii 
ed  by  shaping  the  exit  of  the  reservoir  ioto  the  salt  in  85  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  the 
tnbe  in  form  of  a  paraboloid,  and  still  more  by  point  cnt  by  the  water  line  is  marked  16^. 
terminating  the  tnbe  in  a  conical  opening,  en-  From  these  the  whole  stem  is  divided  into  de- 
larging  outward.  If  a  current  of  water  be  sent  grees,  which  dionld  reach  to  66"  for  snlphnrio 
through  a  cistern,  the  cohesion  of  the  water  acid.  The  greater  the  degree  indicated  in  its 
will  draw  sloog  with  it  that  on  either  side,  until  use,  the  more  dense  is  the  fluid.  For  spirituona 
the  contents  of  the  cistern  will  stand  at  a  lower  liquors  the  zero  point  upon  the  stem  is  deter- 
level  than  the  stream  itself ;  and  Yenturi,  who  mined  from  a  solution  of  10  parts  of  dry  salt  in 
discovered  this  fact,  availed  himself  of  it  to  90  of  water,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
drain  a  marsh  near  Modena,  by  turning  through  stem  should  be  out  of  the  fluid.  The  10"  point 
it  a  neighboring  rapid  stream.  So,  Magnus  is  given  by  pure  water,  and  the  degrees  are  from 
found  a  let  of  about  i  inch  diameter  directed  these  marked  upward,  even  to  70"  for  sul^hnrio 
upward  through  a  spout  of  ^  inch  diameter  in  a  ether ;  the  larger  the  degree  indicated  the  lighter 
reservoir  to  arrest  in  a  degree  the  escape  of  is  the  fluid.  Instruments  for  spedal  uses  are 
liquid  around  it,  and  maintain  the  level  within  made  from  these,  but  with  short  range  adapted 
at  some  10  inches  above  the  orifice. — ^The  force  for  their  particular  service.  The  specific  gravity 
of  impact  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid  body  of  a  liquid  is  ascertained  from  the  indication  of 
moving  in  or  against  it,  may  arise  from  motion  the  hydrometer  of  the  first  class  by  the  formula, 
of  either,  or  of  both,  and  in  the  same  or  in  oppo-  ^= J*. ;  and  of  the  2d  class,  by  ff=- 
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site  directions.    If  <^ne  only  be  movmg,  the  bein^Oie  degree  given  by  the  scale.    Burtibles 

resistance  or  impact  «  generally  stated  m  the  ^^  »         J  ^J  convenient  reference.-Oar- 

square  of  Its  velocity ;  if  both,  m  opposite  direc  tier's  hy^ometer  is  also  much  used  in  commerce, 

tions,  as  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  ve^^^^^^^^^  especiidly  by  the  French.    It  is  made  by  adoptl 

both  m  the  same  direction,  as  the  square  of  the  ,„^,^^  ^o-^^^^^  ^^  |^^„„^  ^„^  ^ivifli/^  ih/^  a 
diflference.    A  body  1 
sur&ce,  at  right  angh 

p^ed  forward  just  below  tu«  »u™u«  ui  w»u«r  -^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^B  j  ^^  reciprocally, 
Wiethe  velocity  It  would  a^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  160=15B+22;  whence  the 
first  second  (2  X  16iV  it.=a  uniform  velocity  ^i^^zn^  *»,.«^f^  V,  ^n.^^ar^^w.A\,^^  *^  n  a^.,^^ 
of  886  inches  per  sSond),  will  meet  with  i  ^P^SS""  ^""^^^^  ^'  corresponding  to  0.  degrees 
resistance  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  =581+2  The  hydrometers  of  Baum6  and  Car- 
water  198  inches  in  height  and  of  1  square  tier  are  based  on  a  temperature  of  12.5"  cent, 
foot  base,  i.  «.,  about  1,008  lbs.  This  may  be  (54.5"  F.) ;  and  when  used  for  a  liquid  at  a 
taken  as  the  unit  of  resistance  in  such  cases ;  aifferent  temperature,  allowance  is  to  be  made, 
but  the  resistance  must  be  proportionally  in-  as  given  in  the  tables. — ^In  Great  Britain,  Twad- 
creased  for  greater  depths,  and  calcidated  on  dell's  hydrometer  is  in  general  use  for  dense 
the  principle  of  resolution  of  forces,  when  the  liquids.  It  is  so  graduated  that  the  specific 
solid,  like  the  bow  of  a  ship,  presents  its  sur-  *  gravity  may  be  deduced  by  multiplying  the 
face  obliquely,  not  at  right  angles  to  the  liquid  degree  indicated  by  6  and  adding  1000,  water 
body  to  be  displaced.  At  very  great  velocities,  being  reckoned  1000  ;  thus  12"  Twaddell  indi- 
however,  the  resistance  is  found  practically  to  cates  a  specific  gravity  of  1060  or  1.06. 
be  increased  in  much  higher  than  the  duplicate  HYDROPATHY  (Gr.  wd«/),  water,  and  waiosy 
ratio  above  given ;  and  owing  to  the  mobility  affection  or  disease),  a  system  of  treatment  of 
of  water,  long  tapering  bows,  which  give  time  diseases  mainly  or  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
for  the  gradual  dispkcement  of  the  liquid,  do  water  and  of  the  known  hygienic  agencies, 
not  experience,  in  proportion  to  that  felt  upon  Hygienic  management  in  some  form,  as  a  resort 
those  more  square-built,  even  the  full  theoretical  to  exercise,  or,  in  diseases  induced  by  luxurious 
resistance  due  to  the  amount  and  obliquity  of  living,  to  abstemiousness,  dates  fronoL  the  ear- 
surface  they  present.  liest  conception  of  a  healing  art ;  and  it  has  kept 
HYDROMETER  (Gr.  vdwp,  water,  and/icrpoy,  pace  with  the  growth  of  physiological  science, 
measure),  an  instrument  for  determining  tiie  until  within  the  present  century  the  laws  and 
specific  gravities  of  fiuids,  the  principle  of  claims  of  hygiene  have  become  appreciated  as 
which  has  already  been  explained  under  Abr-  never  before.  The  physicians  of  very  early 
oifBTKB.  A  variety  of  these  instruments  have  times  seem  also  to  have  employed  water  as  a 
been  introduced  in  different  countries.  Baum^'s  remedy  in  certain  febrile,  infiammatory,  and 
is  ffenerally  recognized  in  the  United  States,  surgical  maladies;  a  usage  recommended,  among 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  much  used,  other  early  medical  writers,  by  Hippocrates, 
especially  for  liquids  heavier  than  water.  It  is  Galen,  and  Avicenna.  In  the  18th  century  Sir 
made  of  two  sorts,  one  for  liquids  lighter,  and  the  John  Floyer  and  Dr.  Bay  nard,  in  England,  re- 
other  for  those  heavier  than  water,  and  of  these  sorted  to  bathing  almost  exclusively  in  chronic 
there  are  varieties  for  special  liquids.  For  acids  diseases;  as  did  F.  Hoffmann  and  Hahn  on  the 
or  salts  the  instrument  is  graduated  bv  sinking  continent.  Dr.  James  Currie  in  1797  published 
it  first  in  pure  water,  and  ballasting  it  so  that  highly  favorable  reports  of  the  effects  of  water, 
the  water  line  shall  be  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  chiefly  by  affusion,  in  many  diseases.  But  the 
This  fixes  the  zero  point.    It  is  then  floated  in  distinctive  *^  water  cure,"  or  hydropathy,  owes 
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its  origin  to  the  fertUi^  of  inTenlion  of  a  fiile-  nraad  of  tbe  new  i^fftem.  Thk  was  first  dk- 
slaD  peasant,  YinoentPriesflnitz.  Having  at  the  tinotlj  brought  to  tbe  notice  of  tbe  English 
age  of  18  sprained  his  wrist,  yonng  Priessnits  pnblic  about  the  year  1840,  bj  a  book  put  forth 
intnitively  applied  it  to  the  pnmp;  and  after-  by  a  former  patient  of  Prie68nitz,0apt.U]aridge, 
ward,  to  continue  the  relief  thns  obtained,  be  and  entitled  ^*  Hjdn^athy,  or  the  Oold  Water 
bound  upon  it  an  UnuMagy  or  wet  bandage.  Oure."  In  Germany,  under  Franoke,  Weiss, 
Bewetting  this  as  it  beoame  dry,  he  reduced  the  Mnndo,  and  others,  the  enthusiastic  treatise  of 
ioflammation,  bnt  excited  a  rash  on  the  surface  the  first  of  whom  did  much  to  spread  the  sya- 
of  the  part.  Soon  after,  having  crushed  his  tem,  several  new  establishments  had  already 
thumb,  and  again  anplying  the  bandage,  the  q>rnng  up.  On  March  17,  1842,  the  hydro- 
pain  once  more  subaiaed,  but  the  rash  reappear-  pathio  society  was  formed  in  London,  for  the 
ed.  He  inferred  that  the  rash  indicated  an  im-  purpose,  among  others,  <^  collecting  information 
pure  blood ;  and  this  conclusion  was  strengthen-  In  regard  to  Priessnitz  and  the  authenticity  of 
ed  by  the  result  of  experiments  which  he  was  the  reported  cures.  Drs.  Wilson,  Johnsou,  and 
induced  to  try  upon  injuries  and  ulcers  in  the  Gully  were  first  to  embrace  the  practice,  the 
case  of  some  of  his  neighbors,  since  the  rash  first  two  early  lecturing  before  the  new  society, 
in  some  instances  appeared  after  the  treatment,  and  all  soon  establishing  institutions  of  their 
and  in  others  did  not  Thus  he  was  led  to  own.  The  writmgs  of  Drsw  Gully  and  Johnson 
frame  for  himself  a  humoral  pathology  of  all  contributed  much  to  spread  the  system  in  Enff- 
diseases,  and  a  doctrine  of  the  elimination  of  land,  and  at  a  later  day  they  were  ably  second- 
morbific  matters  by  ^*  crisis."  According  to  ed  by  Bulwer's^'Oonfeesionsofa  Water  Patient,'* 
this  view,  the  cure  of  disease  is  to  be  effected  detwinff  incidents  of  his  restoration  to  heslth 
by  favoring  the  activity  of  those  organs  through  at  the  Hslvem  establishment.  The  earliest  pop- 
which  the  purification  of  the  system  is  carried  ular  information  concerning  water  treatment  m 
on,  and,  through  a  regulated  and  pure  dietary  the  United  Btates  was  throuf^  a  letter  publish* 
and  correct  regimen,  preventing  further  morbid  ed  about  1848,  from  H.  0.  Wright,  himself  at 
accumulations.  In  his  10th  year,  being  run  the  time  a  patient  under  Priessnitz;  and  this 
over  by  a  cart,  Priessnitz  had  some  ribs  broken  was  soon  followed  by  the  earnest  statements 
and  received  severe  bruises  ;  on  learning  that  and  appeals,  through  a  like  channel,  of  J.  H. 
the  physicians  pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  he  Grsy  of  Boston  and  A.  J.  Colvin  of  Albany, 
tore  off  their  bandages,  and  recovered  under  DrSb  Bchieflbrdecker.  Wessdhoeft,  and  Shew 
the  renewed  application  of  the  UfMcKlag^  and  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  upon  tiie 
replaced  his  ribs  by  inflating  tbe  Innss  while  new  practice  in  the  United  States ;  while  the 
pressing  the  abdomen  against  a'  window  sill,  first  establishment  appears  to  have  been  that 
This  incident  confirmed  the  idea  and  inau*  cj)ened  in  1844  at  No.  68  Barclay  St.,  New  York, 
gurated  the  practice  of  the  water  cure.  In  the  Of  this,  David  Cambell,  also  the  originator  of 
new  practice,  its  author  discovered  in  rapid  the  existing  *^Water-Onre  Journal,"  wss  pro- 
succession  the  means  of  .securing  either  cooling,  prietor,  and  Joel  Shew  physician.  Early  in 
heating,  or  sootiiing  effects  by  compresses ;  then,  *  May,  1846,  was  opened  the  establishment  at 
the  sponge  bath,  the  wet-sheet  packing,  the  New  Lebanon  Springs,  N.  T.,  under  Dr.  Shew, 
sitz,  foot,  arm,  and  other  partial  baths,  the  and  the  more  widely  celebrated  one  at  Brattie- 
douohe,  the  stream  bath,  the  dripping  sheet,  borough,  Yt,  under  Dr.  Wesselhoeft.  The  latter; 
the  plunge,  the  tepid  shallow  bath,  dry-blanket  having  explored  the  country  from  Florida  to 

Sacking,  &o.    The  pail  douche  of  Dr.  £.  Johnson  Maine,  selected  BratUeboroogh  on  account  of 

I  one  of  the  very  few  additions  since  made  to  this  the  superior  puritv  of  the  water  of  a  spring 

list  of  measures.    Unquestionably,  Prieesnitz^s  there.    Probably  there  are  at  the  present  time^ 

earlier  treatment,  especislly  after  the  opening  scattered  throughout  this  country  and  Europe, 

in  1829  of  the  famous  Grafenberg  cure,  was  too  more  than  200  establishments  of  this  kind, 

incessant  and  severe,  and  often  borne  only  Several  works  relating  to  hydropathy,  and  of 

through  the  vital  tenacity,  whatever  their  mal-  interest  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  have  been 

adies,  of  the  class  of  invalids  with  whom  he  issued  in  the  United  States,  especially  by  Drs. 

had  to  deal.    Along  with  this  was  introduced  Shew  and  Trail ;  but  in  this  respect  the  prao- 

a  rigorous,  bnt  in  some  respects  mistaken  by-  tice  experiences  the  want,  incident  to  the  in- 

giene,  including  the  very  free  use  of  a  plain  and  &ncy  of  idmost  all  systems,  of  a  eomprehendve 

peculiar  diet,  much  wuking  in  the  open  air,  and  philosc^hioal  exposition  of  its  principles 

and  the  disuse  of  flannel  undergarments  and  of  and  their  application.    A  school  in  the  city  of 

soft  beds.     The  water  appliances  have  since  New  York  teaching  the  doctrines  of  this  system, 

been  rendered  more  mild,  and  in  the  United  perhaps  the  only  one  now  in  existence,  received 

States  necessarily  so.    The  number  of  instances,  a  charter  from  the  state  legislature  in  185T. 

however,  of  decided  restoration  to  health  among  HYDROPHOBIA   (Gr.    vdw^   water,    and 

the  invalids  (many  of  them  afflicted  with  the  ^o/Srofioi,  to  fear ;  Lat  ralne$  eanina^  canine 

worst  forms  and  complications  of  disease,  and  madness).    This  appalling  disease  has  been  long 

abandoned  to  incurability  by  the  prevalent  med-  known.    Homer  speaks  of  madness  occurring 

ication  of  the  day)  who  flocked  from  all  parts  in  doos.    Aristotie  denies  that  man  is  ever  if 

of  Europe  and  of  tiie  United  States  to  the  Gr&-  £Dctea  by  it,  but  soon  after  it  was  described  as 

fenberg  cure,  suffioientiy  explains  the  rapid  occurring  in  man ;  and  from  tiiat  time  to  this 

VOL.  IX. — ^27 
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notioes  of  it  abound  among  medical  aathon.    lie  expires  in  a  sadden  and  geno'sl  oonTiilalon. 
The  disease  is  propagated  by  the  dog,  the  wolf; .  Examination  after  death  throws  no  light  on  the 
and  the  jackal ;  the  cat  likewise  is  capable  of    phenomena  of  hydrophobia.    There  are  no  ap- 
oommanioatingit;  and  Tonatt  ffivesan  instanoe    pearanees  fonnd  pecnliar  to  it.    Eyidenoes  of 
in  which  a  groom,  whose  hand  was  scratched    inflammation  of  the  OMophagos,  pharynx,  and 
by  the  tooth  of  a  horse  laboring  under  it,  be*    larynx  are  commonly  present,  bat  they  are  re- 
came  affected  with  hydrophobia.     Man  and    salts  rather  than  caases  of  the  disease. — ^It  has 
most  if  not  all  of  the  domestic  animals  are  oap^    been  midntained,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some 
ble  of  contracting  the  disease,  bat  whether  they    authorities,  that  there  is  no  snch  disease  as  hy- 
are  capable  of  commonicating  it  is  still  ande-    drophobia,  and  that  the  phenomena  are  caused 
cided.    For  man  to  contract  it,  the  saliva  of  the    by  fear  acting  on  a  sensitiTO  organization.    The 
mad  dog  must  be  applied  either  to  a  mucous    uniformity  of  the  symptoms,  tiie  effect  of  the 
membrane  or  to  an  abraded  surfiEioe ;  the  mere    poison  upon  other  animals,  and  tiie  occnrrenoe 
contact  of  the  poison  with  the  unbroken  skin    of  the  disease  in  infiuits  and  idiots,  refate  this 
will  not,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances,    hypothesis.  Hysteria  sometimes  imitates  hydro- 
produce  the  aisease.    The  period  that  elapses    phobia,  as  it  does  every  other  disease,  and  ap- 
between  the  reception  of  we  injury  and  the    prehension  has  reproduced  some  of  its  symp- 
outbreak  of  the  disease  varies  exceedingly ;  the    toms,  but  these  cases  can  readily  be  discrim- 
greater  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  80th    inated.    Some  well  authenticated  cases  are  on 
and  the  69th  day ;  some  have  occurred  earlier,    record  where  the  disease  has  occurred  and 
and  a  few  as  late  as  6, 7, 9,  and  even  19  months    proved  fatal,  and  yet  in  which  the  patient  had 
after  the  reception  of  the  wound ;  in  the  one  or    not  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal,  so  that  a 
two  instances  on  record  in  which  a  still  longer    hydrophobia  of  spontaneous  origin  has  been  ad- 
period  has  elapsed,  the  patient  has  probably  been    mitted  by  most  authorities ;  but  in  these  rare 
reinoculated  with  the  virus.    The  first  symptom    cases  may  not  the  origin  of  the  inoculation  have 
whichattractstheattention  of  the  patient  is  pain    escaped  notice?    Some  singular  instances  are 
or  some  uneasy  sensation  in  the  cicatrix  of  the    related  by  Mr.  Youatt  of  the  mode  in  which  ih% 
original  wound,  which  extends  toward  the  trunk,    poison  may  be  propagated.    A  man  was  ob- 
The  wound  itself  sometimes  becomes  red,  livid,    served  attempting  to  untie  a  knot  in  a  cord 
or  inflamed,  or  it  may  open  afiresh,  dischar;^ng    with  his  teeth ;  two  months  after  he  perished 
a  peculiar  ichor.    This  is  the  period  of  recru-    of  hydrophobia.    The  cord  had  been  used  to 
descence,  and  though  not  always  noticed  occurs    tie  up  a  mad  dog.    A  woman  had  her  dress 
probably  in  every  case.    Oommonly  within  2    torn  by  a  mad  dojo^,  and  in  mending  it  ^e 
or  8  days  alter  this  stage  of  recrudescence,  rarely    pressed  the  seam  with  her  teeUi  and  was  inoo- 
later  ^an  6,  during  which  period  the  patient    ulated.    Of  a  number  of  persons  bitten  by  a 
remains  ill  and  onoomfortable,  the  8d  and  final    rabid  dog,  how  many  will  be  attacked  with  hy- 
stage  of  the  complaint  commences.    A  feeling    drophobia?    J.  Honter  sayjs  that  in  one  instanoe 
of  painful  stiffness  occurs  about  the  back  of  the    of  21  persons  bitten  only  one  was  attacked, 
neck,  extending  to  the  base  of  the  law  and  root    Dr.  Hamilton  thinks  the  proportion  is  1  in  26. 
of  the  tongue ;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  and    In  a  case  that  occurred  near  Senlis  in  France, 
sighing  is  Sequent ;  the  patient  finds  himself    where  by  the  order  of  the  government  the  most 
unable  to  swaQow  fluids,  every  attempt  to  do  so    accurate  inquiries  were  maSe,  out  of  16  persons 
bringing  on  a  fit  of  the  most  distressing  sobbing    bitten  6  were  attacked.    The  bite  of  the  rabid 
and  ch^ng;  during  this  paroxysm  the  muscles    wolf  seems  more  fated  than  that  of  the  dog; 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  spas-    thus  out  of  114  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves 
modically  contracted.   The  patient  is  tormented    67  died. — ^When  hydrophobia  is  characteristi- 
with  thirst,  and  the  paroxysms  are  often  excited    cally  dev^oped,  the  patient  dies ;  there  is  no  au- 
by  the  sight  or  sound  of  water  ;^  even  a  polished    thenticated  case  of  cure  on  record.    By  the  use 
surface  or  a  current  of  air  is  sometimes  sufficient    of  chloroform  and  narcotics  we  may  relieve  Uie 
to  bring  them  on.    The  mind  seems  excited;    affony  of  the  patient,  but  that  is  all.    As  a  pro- 
the  patient  appears  alarmed,  is  anxious,  irrita-    pnylactic,  the  only  sure  means  is  Uie  complete 
ble,  and  suspicious ;  often  a  degree  of  delirium    excision  of  the  part  bitten.    To  accomplish  this^ 
or  mania  supervenes.    He  is  annoyed  by  the    Abemethy  recommends  that  a  bit  of  wood 
secretion  of  a  thick  viscid  saliva,  and  tries  to    sharpeiied  to  a  likeness  of  the  dog's  tootii  be 
free  himself  from  it  by  blowing  and  spitting,    thrust  into  the  part  and  then  cut  out  without 
Vomiting  of  a  yellow  or  greeni^  matter  is    the  knife's  commg  in  contact  with  the  wood, 
often  present,  sighing  is  frequent  and  peculiar,    Where  this  wiU  not  be  permitted,  caustics  may 
and  the  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak  and  fire-    be  liberally  employed,  and  of  these  the  best  are 
quent.    DeaUi  commonly  takes  place  on  the  2d    perhaps  nitric  acid  and  strong  liquid  ammonia, 
or  8d  day,  though  it  has  happened  within  24    Mr.  Youatt  uses  lunar  caustic  with  success, 
hours,  and  has  been  delayed  to  the  9th  day.    In       HTDBOST ATIOS.    See  HTDBOMEOHAincs. 
some  few  cases,  toward  the  close  of  the  disease,        HTDBOSULPHURIO  ACID,    Sulfhtdbio 
a  remission  of  the  symptoms  takes  place,  when    Aon>,  or  Sulfbubettjecd  HTDBoesf,  a  gaseous 
the  patient  is  able  to  eat  and  drink,  and  appears    compound  first  examined  by  Scheele  in  1777 ; 
composed ;  in  this  condition  he  may  nnx  into    symbol,  6H ;  chemical  equivalent  17.  It  consists 
a  ^eep  which  Ib  but  the  precursor  of  death,  or    of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  oneof  solphur 
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vapor  condensed  into  two  TolmneB,  whioh  form  pop.  0,966.  The  principal  edifices  are :  the  old 
its  combining  measure.  Its  density  is  1191.2,  air  church,  one  of  the  most  singular  structures  in 
bdng  1000.  It  is  a  coloriess  gas,  has  a  slight  add  France ;  and  an  ancient  chate«x,  now  used  as  a 
reaction,  and  a  most  offensive  odor,  recognized  town  hall.  In  the  principal  square  is  a  column, 
in  rotten  eggs,  dock  mud,  cesspools,  many  mine-  surmounted  by  a  white  marble  bust  of  the  cele* 
ral  waters,  and  putrefying  organic  matters  con-  brated  Kassillon,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
taining  sulphur.  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  bums  Hy^res  is  considered  one  of  the  hedlliiest  winter 
itself  in  contact  with  air  with  a  blue  flame,  residences  in  the  6.  of  France,  and  is  much  re- 
depositing  sulphur.  It  is  condensed  by  a  pres-  sorted  to  by  invalids.  Remains  ctf  an  ancient 
sure  of  17  atmospheres  at  50^  into  a  colorless  Roman  city  exist  in  its  vicinity.  In  the  road- 
liquid,  and  was  solidified  by  Faraday  by  cooling  stead  opposite  the  town,  and  belonging  to  it 
to  — 122^  into  a  white  crystalline  translucent  is  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  Mea  m 
substance.  Water  absorbs  2Jt  times  its  volume  of  Hy^s,  two  of  which  are  fortified, 
the  gas;  alcohol  6  volumes.  It  blackens  the  HYGIEIA,  or  Htoea.,  in  Greek  mytholosy, 
salts  of  lead  and  of  many  other  metals,  forming  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  da^hter  of  jEsciua* 
snlphurets  of  the  met^  These  being  insoluble  plus.  She  was  represented  by  artists  as  a  virgin 
and  made  readily  visible  by  their  peculiar  colors,  m  flowing  garments*  feeding  a  serpent  from  a 
even  in  minute  quantity,  the  acid  is  a  conve-  cup;  the  poets  speak  of  her  as  a  smiling  goddess 
nient  test  for  determining  the  presence  of  the  with  bright  glances,  and  a  favorite  of  Apdlo. 
metals  in  solutions,  and  distinguishing  them  by  By  the  Romans  she  was  in  time  identified  witli 
the  color  of  the  precipitate  and  its  other  prop-  the  old  Sabine  goddess  Sains, 
erties.  Its  aqueous  solution  and  its  solution  HTGROME'EftT  (Or.  ^por,  moist,  and /Mrpor. 
in  ammonia  (hydrosulphuret  of  ammonium)  are  measure),  the  method  of  determining  the  amount 
among  the  usefol  chemical  reagents.  The  gas  of  moisture  in  bodies,  more  especially  in  atmo- 
19  exceedingly  noxious  to  inhale.  Th^nard  found  spheric  air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  used 
that  a  small  bird  would  die  in  air  containinff  for  this  purpose;  and  a  hygroscope  is  any  sub- 
TiVv  P^  o^  ^^  ^^d  ahorse  in  air  tiiat  contained  stance  that  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
^Iq  of  the  gas.  It  is  also  stated  that  fatal  ao-  is  in  consequence  changed  in  form  or  weight, 
ddents  have  occurred  to  grave  diggers  by  this  Various  salts  absorb  moisture  and  deliquesce, 
gas  suddenly  issuing  from  coffins  eipoBad  in  and  are  consequentiy  called  hygroscopic.  These 
digging ;  but  these  may  possibly  have  been  ow-  serve  as  hygrometers  in  chemical  analysis ;  tiius 
ing  to  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  more  sudden  in  chloride  of  calcium  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ab- 
its  effects  upon  aniinal  life  than  other  gases,  sorbs  the  moisture  fh>m  the  air  passed  through 
The  gas  is  neutralized  and  decomposed  by  chlo-  the  tube,  and  its  increase  of  weight  determines 
rine  and  iodine,  which  unite  with  its  hydrogen ;  the  quantity.  The  property  is  exhibited  in  hemn 
and  the  former,  furnished  by  chloride  of  lime  and  cotton  ropes,  and  in  small  fibres,  as  those  of 
wet  with  strong  vinegar,  is  a  convenient  anti-  whalebone,  and  in  hairs.  Paper  by  absorption 
dote  and  disinfectant  of  the  gas.  Nitrate  of  lead,  of  moisture  expands  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  an 
chloride  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  imperfiact  material  for  preserving  accurate  plans. 
of  manganese  are  also  efficadous  in  this  respect.  Its  variation  in  lengtii  in  extremely  dry  and  in 
The  presence  of  the  gas  is  detected  by  its  odor,  moist  air  sometimes  exceeds  1  in  40.  fr  a  sub* 
and  by  its  blackening  a  paper  wet  with  a  solution  stance  could  be  found  which  absorbed  moisture 
of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  dis-  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  in  the  air,  and  its 
coloration  of  white  lead  paint  in  the  apartments  form  was  proportionally  affected  thereby,  this 
of  houses,  fidso  of  the  blackening  of  silver  spoons  change  could  be  readily  indicated  upon  a  dial, 
when  these  are  used  with  boued  eggs,  the  al-  the  extreme  points  of  which  are  determined,  the 
bnmen  of  the  white  of  the  egg  fiarnishing  the  one  by  the  least  length  produced  by  the  greatest 
sulphur  for  the  production  of  the  gas. — ^To  pre-  dryness,  and  the  other  by  the  greatest  elonga- 
pare  hydrosulphnrio  acid,  the  ingredients  em-  tioii  caused  by  the  most  humid  air  that  could  be 
ployed  are  a  protosulphuret  of  iron,  made  bv  produced,  the  intermediate  space  being  divid- 
exposing  to  a  low  red  he^t  4  parts  of  coarse  snl-  ed  into  100  or  other  convenient  number  of  de- 
phur  and  7  of  iron  filings,  and  diluted  sulphuric  grees.  Such  an  instrument  would  be  a  perfect 
acid.  By  pouring  the  acid  upon  broken  lumps  nysrometer;  but  no  such  substance  is  known, 
of  the  former  compound  placed  in  a  gas  bottie,  and  the  properties  of  the  same  body  in  this  re- 
the  gas  is  evolved,  and  may  be  ejected  in  a  bell  spect  are  not  constant  at  all  times.  The  best 
glass  over  water  at  80^  or  90%  or  over  brine.  It  instrument  of  this  sort,  which  is  after  all  only  a 
is  absorbed  by  cold  water.  It  may  also  be  ob-  hygroscope,  was  contrived  by  De  Saussure.  It  la 
tained  |^the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  a  human  hair,  cleansed  by  boiHnff  in  alkaline  wa- 
tersulpniet  of  antimony.  The  reactions  in  ter.  The  zero  point  of  the  scale  to  which  it  is 
each  case  are  thus  expressed:  FeS+HO,  SOt  attached  is  fixed  by  drying  the  hair  in  air  ren- 
yield  FeO,  SOs-hSH;    8HCl+SbSa  yield  Sb  dered  by  chemical  absorbents  as  dry  aspossi- 

Clt-f  8SH.  ble;  and  then,  by  exposing  it  in  a  receiver  to 

HTDRUNTUM.    See  Otbahto.  air  saturated  with  moisture,  the  other  extreme 

HY£R£S,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-  of  the  scale  is  found.    The  equal  divisions  be- 

ment  of  Yar,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a  hiU,  11  m.  tween  these  are  assumed  to  indicate  proportion- 

E.  of  Toulon,  and  8  m.  from  the  Mediterranean ;  al  degrees  of  moisture  or  dryness.    One  end  oi 
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tihe  balr  is  fixed,  and  to  the  other  is  suspended  die  Smithsoniftn  Institation  hy  Arnold  Gnvot, 
a  small  weight  A  grooved  wheel  or  pnlley  P.D.,  LUD.,"  and  pnblished  in  the  *'  Smithso- 
oarrying  an  index  is  placed  so  as  to  be  moved  nian  Misoellaneons  Oollections,"  1858.  In  the 
by  the  hair  as  it  oontraots  or  expands.  Yarions  same  series  is  also  presented  the  table  of  elastic 
other  hygrometers  of  this  class  have  been  do-  forces  of  vapor  dednced  from  the  expenmenta 
vised,  some  on  the  principle  of  determining  the  of  Dalton,  together  with  others  bi^ed  npon 
moisture  by  the  increased  weight  imparted  to  it,  and  in  general  use  in  Enriand.  These 
bodies  by  its  absorption,  and  omers  by  the  tor-  are  also  fonnd  in  Glaisher's  ^^  Hygrometri<»l 
SLon  thereby  indnced  in  cords  and  in  vegetable  Tables  *'  ^ndon,  1847),  and  in  the  Greenwich 
fibres ;  bnt  all  these  methods  have  proved  very  volumes. — ^Yarions  forms  of  the  dew  point  in- 
imperfect. — ^Two  other  methods  are  to  be  no-  strument  or  h}vrometer  have  been  devised, 
tioed  by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  asoer-  That  of  Prof.  Daniel],  which  has  been  much 
tained.  The  first  depends  on  the  determination  used,  Is  of  the  following  construction.  A  bent 
of  the  dew  point,  or  the  deffree  of  temperature  tube,  blown  out  at  each  end  to  a  bulb,  is  laid 
to  which  the  air  must  be  reduced  that  its  moist-  across  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  serves  as  a 
ure  shall  begin  to  separate  and  condense  upon  stand,  the  two  bulbs  hanging  down  one  on  each 
cold  surfaces.  This  difference  alone  is  some-  side.  One  tube  is  long  enough  to  contain  a  del- 
times  used  to  express  the  dryness  of  the  air,  as  icate  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  termi- 
aflbrdinff  an  indication  of  how  near  it  is  to  its  nates  in  some  ether  contained  in  the  external 
point  of  saturation.  In  temperate  regions  tbis  bulbs.  By  boiling  the  ether  before  dosing  the 
sometimes  amounts  to  80® ;  but  in  a  dry  and  hot  tube  the.  air  is  nearly  expelled.  When  in  use 
dimate,  under  the  lee  of  cold  mountdns  which  the  empty  bulb  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  mus- 
first  strip  the  air  of  its  moisture,  it  amounts  to  Hn,  which  is  kept  wet  witii  ether.  The  evapo- 
00°  or  more:  such  is  the  case  upon  the  hot  ration  of  this  condenses  the  vapor  within,  cans- 
plains  of  the  Deccan,  to  which  the  air  is  brought  ing  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  to  evaporate 
firom  the  other  side  of  the  Ghauts.  Cooled  down  and  grow  cool.  The  bulb  becomes  at  last  suffi- 
upon  tiiese  to  a  low  temperature,  its  moisture  is  elently  cool  for  the  moisture  to  condense  upon  it, 
precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  and  when  imme-  and  the  instant  this  makes  its  appearance  in 
diately  after  this  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  the  form  of  a  ring  of  dew  encircling  the  bulb  at 
90^2  it  is  found  that  no  deposition  of  moisture  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ether,  the  tem- 
agam  takes  place  until  the  temperature  is  re-  peratui^  is  to  be  noted  by  the  thermometer 
duced  to  29  .  The  observation,  however,  is  within,  while  that  of  the  air  is  observed  upon 
used  to  furnish  more  exact  results.  Tables  have  another  thermometer  attached  to  the  stand, 
been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care  which  give  Another  observation  of  ti^e  enclosed  thermom- 
the  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at  different  eter  is  made  as  the  dew  disappears  by  the  bulb 
degrees  and  even  tenths  of  degrees  of  temper-  returning  to  its  former  temperature ;  and  the 
ature,  expressed  in  the  height  of  a  column  of  mean  of  the  two  observations  will  give  a  close 
mercury  the  vapor  sustains.  The  temperature  approximation  to  the  dew  point. — ^A  better  in- 
of  the  dew  point  of  the  air  being  ascertained,  strument  is  that  of  Begnault  Two  ^ass  tubes 
the  elastic  force  corresponding  to  this  tempera-  are  suspended  by  a  small  tubular  arm  near  the 
tnre  in  the  table  represents  the  absolute  humid-  top  of  each,  both  opening  into  the  hollow  stand 
ity  of  the  air,  and  may  be  converted  into  the  that  supports  the  tubes.  A  pipe  for  exhausting 
actual  weight  of  moisture  to  the  cubic  foot  un-  the  air  by  means  of  a  sort  of  bellows  or  the 
der  a  given  barometric  pressure  by  the  formuled  flow  of  water  connects  with  the  hollow  in  the 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  or  directly  by  the  ta-  stand  by  an  opening  near  its  base.  The  two 
Dies  constructed  to  reduce  the  labor  of  the  calcn-  tubes  are  closed,  each  with  a  cork  through 
'  ktion.  By  comparing  the  elastic  force  obtained  which  a  thermometer  tube  is  fitted,  the  bulb  in 
firom  the  table  with  that  corresponding  to  the  one  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  Over  the 
temperature  of  the  air  itseli^  the  ratio  between  lower  end  of  this  one  a  very  thin  and  highly 
the  two  expresses  the  relative  humidity  of  the  polished  thimble  of  silver  nearly  2  inches  long 
air.  This  also  is  ascertained  at  sight  by  the  ta-  is  fitted,  and  a  fine  tube  open  at  each  end  is 
bles  specially  constructed  for  this  object.  The  passed  through  the  cork,  reaching  from  the  ex- 
most  highly  approved  hygrometrical  tables  are  temal  ^r  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
those  derived  from  the  experiments  of  Y.  Be-  Ether  is  poured  into  this  bulb,  covering  the 
gnault,  made  b^  direction  of  the  French  govern-  lower  end  of  |^e  thermometer,  and  rising  an 
ment  to  determine  the  expansive  force  of  steam  inch  or  two  higher  than  the  upper  edge  of  the 
at  different  temperatures,  which  is  also  that  of  sHver  thimble.  To  determine  the  dew  point, 
the  vapor  suspended  in  the  air  at  the  same  tem-  the  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air^tom  the 
peratures.  These  tables  are  published  in  Be-  hollow  stand  is  set  in  action.  This  cmaei  the 
gnajslt^BMudaiurVhygramStriSy  in  the  Anruiles  air  to  pass  through  the  fine  tube,  and  bubble 
de  ekimie  et  de  phynqtte  (1845)  ;  and  formulas  through  the  ether,  keeping  it  in  motion  and 
also  are  given  nx)m  which  other  tables,  beside  taking  up  its  vapor.  The  liquid,  the  thermom* 
that  of  tiie  elastic  forces,  have  been  prepar-  eter  bulb,  and  the  silver  coating  of  the  tube 
ed  by  others.  The  most  complete  series  of  equally  feel  the  reduced  temperature,  and  the 
these  is  furnished  in  the  volume  of  ^  Tables,  instant  this  reaches  the  dew  point,  the  whole 
Meteorological    and    Phydcal,   prepared    for  surfiaoe  of  the  silver  is  covered  with  m<»stiire. 
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Hie  temperfttnre  of  fhe  thermomoter  plaoed  in  HTKSOS,  or  BHKPHSBDKarM,  apastcHral Aai- 
the  ether  is  then  observed,  while  the  other  aiio  race  who  inyaded  and  conquered  "Egjpt  at 
marks  the  temperature  of  the  air.  By  stopping  a  remote  period,  compnted  by  Bonsen  at  2567 
the  cnrrent  of  air  the  temperature  rises,  and  the  or  247T  B.  0.,  by  WUKinson  at  2240,  2178,  or 
moisture  disappears  from  the  silver.  The  ther-  2069  B.  C,  and  by  Lepsius  at  about  2000  B.  0. 
mometer  is  to  be  noted  again,  and  the  mean  of  The  only  detailed  account  of  them  ^at  has 
the  two  observations  taken  for  the  dew  point ;  reached  us  from  any  ancient  writer  is  the  follow- 
or  several  trials  may  be  made  in  rapid  sucoee->  ing  fragment  of  a  lost  work  of  the  Egyptian 
8ion«  To  avoid  affeotiDg  the  result  by  the  ICanetho  (280  B.  0.),  quoted  by  Josephus  in  hia 
warmth  radiated  from  the  body,  a  small  tele-  reply  to  Apion :  **  We  had  once  a  king  called  Ti- 
scope  may  be  used  in  reading  the  thermometer.  msBos,  under  whom,  from  some  cause  unknown 
The  instrument  has  been  modified  by  Prof,  to  me,  t&e  Deity  was  im&vorable.to  us,  and 
Gonnell  in  substituting  for  the  tube  a  small  flask  there  came  unexpectedly  from  the  eastern  parts 
of  highly  polished  brass  or  silver,  into  the  neck  a  race  of  men  of  obscure  extraction,  who  con- 
of  which  is  secured  an  exhausting  syringe. — The  fidently  invaded  the  country  and  easily  got 
second  of  the  two  methods  a1x>ve  referred  to,  possession  of  it  by  force,  without  a  batue. 
by  which  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  ascertained,  Having  subdued  those  who  commanded  in  it 
involves  the  determination  of  the  temperature  they  proceeded  savagely  to  bum  the  cities,  and 
of  evf^Kxration ;  and  the  instrument  used  is  razed  the  temples  of  the  gods,  inhumanly  treat- 
the  wet  bulb  thermometer  or  psychnnneter  in-  ing  all  the  nativei^  muraering  some  of  them, 
vented  by  Prof.  August  of  Berlin,  and  described  and  carrying  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
in  his  work  Ueber  die  ForUchritte  der  Hygro-  into  slavery.  In  the^end  they  also  established 
metrie  (Berlin,  1880).  It  consists  of  two  deli-  one  of  themselves  as  a  king  whose  name  waa 
cate  thermometers  placed  near  together.  The  Salatis ;  and  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Memphis, 
bulb  of  one  is  covered  with  musun,  which  is  exacting  tribute  from  both  Upper  and  Lower 
kept  wet  by  water  supplied  from  a  vessel  dose  Egypt,  and  leaving  garrisons  in  the  most  suit- 
by  throuffh  capillary  conduction.  The  instru-  able  places.  He  especially  strengthened  the 
ment  is  ^ced  in  a  li^t  draught  of  air,  and  as  parts  toward  the  east,  foreseeing  that  on  the 
evaporation  goes  on  the  mercury  in  the  wet  part  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  powerful, 
bulb  thermometer  sinks  to  a  certain  point ;  the  there  would  be  a  desire  to  invade  their  king- 
temperature  of  both  is  then  noticed.  If  the  air  dom.  Finding  therefore  in  the  Setluroite  nome 
was  nearlv  saturated  with  moisture,  the  differ-  a  city  very  conveniently  placed,  lying  eastward 
enoe  will  be  found  to  be  very  slight  The  bare-  of  the  Bubastio  river,  ana  called  from  some  old 
metric  pressure  is  observed  at  the  same  time,  religious  doctrine  Avaris  [or  Abaris],  he  buUt 
and  data  are  thus  afforded  for  calculating  the  it  up  and  made  it  very  strong  with  walls,  set- 
elastio  force  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  The  tling  there  also  a  great  number  of  heavy-armed 
formula  for  tiliis  calculation^  modified  by  Re-  soldiers,  to  the  amount  of  240,000,  for  a  guard, 
snault,  and  the  psychrometncal  tables  deduced  Hither  he  used  to  come  in  the  summer  season, 
nrom  it,  are  given  in  the  volume  of  tables  re-  partiy  to  distribute  the  rations  of  com  and  pay 
feired  to  above,  and  are  equally  applicable  to  the  troops,  partly  to  exercise  them  carefully  by 
the  estimation  whether  the  dew  pomt  instru-  musterings  and  reviews,  in  order  to  inspire  fear 
ment  or  wet  bulb  thermometer  be  used.  To  into  foreign  nations.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
render  them  more  convenient,  they  have  been  19  years.  After  him  another  king  called  Baion 
converted  bv  Prof.  Guyot  into  English  measures,  reigned  44  years ;  after  him  another,  Apachnas, 
The  series  also  contains  tables  of  the  weight  of  86  years  and  7  months ;  then  Apophis  61  year& 
vapors  in  a  given  space  at  different  tempera-  and  Jaunas  60  years  and  one  month;  last  of  all 
tures.  The  method  by  the  wet  bdb,  though  Assis,  49  years  and  2  months.  Ajnd  these  6 
regarded  as  decidedly  the  most  accurate  means  were  their  first  rulers,  always  carrying  on  war 
of  determining  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapqr,  and  desiring/ather  to  extirpate  the  Egyptians, 
and  thence  the  humidity  of  the  air,  is  still  ren-  Their  whole  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  tnat  is^ 
dered  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results  from  shepherd  kings ;  for  hyJc  in  the  sacred  language 
the  impossibility  of  keeping  the  wet  bulb  uni-  denotes  king,  and  «(w  is  a  shepherd  in  the  com- 
formly  moist,  and  fWnn  other  causes  also. — ^The  mon  dialect,  and  hence  by  composition  Hyk- 
idtimate  object  of  these  hygrometrical  investi-  sos.  The  before-named  kings  and  their  de- 
gations  is.  by  enabling  the  meteorologist  to  ascer-  scendants  were  masters  of  Egypt  for  511  years, 
tain  at  all  times,  in  all  localities,  and  at  fdl  ao-  After  this  a  revolt  of  the  kings  of«the  Thebaid 
oessible  elevations,  the  true  condition  of  the  and  the  rest  of  Egypt  took  place  against  the 
atmosphere  as  to  moisture,  to  furnish  him  with  shepherds,  and  a  great  and  prolonged  war  was 
accurate  data  for  studying  the  laws  which  con-  carried  on  with  them.  Under  a  king  whose 
trol  its  variations.  Among  the  meteorological  name  wasMiBphramuthosis,  the  shepherds  were 
works  which  may  advantaffeouslybe  consulted,  expelled  by  hmi  from  the  rest  of  £gypt  after  a 
beside  those  already  named,  are  KOmtz^s  Lehr-  defeat,  and  shut  up  in  Avaris.  Thutmosis,  the 
hu6h  der  Meteorohgiey  or  tne  same  translated  son  of  Hisphramuthosia,  endeavored  to  take 
by  Gharies  Martius;  Daniell's  '*  Meteorological  the  place  bv  siege,  attacking  it  with  480,000 
iWys  f  and  Blodget's  "  Climatology^  of  the  men.  Despairing  of  taking  it  he  made  a  treaty 
United  States"  (PhUadelphia,  1857).  witii  them  that  they  should  leave  Egypt  and 
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witbdraw,  without  injury,  whithdraoever  they  from  their  deserts  sad  oonqnered  Egypt,  bib 

pleased ;  and  in  virtue  of  this  agreement  they  their  descendants  did  long  afterward  in  the 

withdrew  from  Egypt  with  all  their  fiimilies  early  days  of  Mohammedanism,  or  Tartars  de- 

and  pos8e8si(»u9  to  tibenmnber  of  not  fewer  than  soending  from  their  8tem)es  like  the  Hnns, 

S40,000,  and  traversed  the  desert  into  6yria.  Magyars,  Mongols,  and  Tnrks,  to  ravage  and 

Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians,  who  were  occapy  fairer  lands  than  their  own.    The  latter 

at  that  time  masters  of  Asia,  they  bnilt  a  city  opinion   finds  a  certain  confirmation  in  tiie 

in  Jndna  and  called  it  Jenisalem."    Josephns  fiict  that  all  the  Hyksos  names  mentioned  in 

evidently  meant  it  to  be  inferred  from  this  nar-  Manetho^s  relation  can  easUy  be  traced  in  living 

rative  that  the  Hyksos  and  the  HelMrews  were  roots  of  the  Turanian  languages.     Thus  the 

the  same;  and  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  word  Hyksos  itself  strikingly  resembles  the 

name  Hyksos,  thoagb  commonly  interpreted  Magyar  enk^  horse  herdsman,  the  name  of 

shepherd  kings,  in  reality  meant  ehephera  cap-  the  fortified  town,    Avaris,    the   Hnnnrian 

tives,  saoh  as  were  his  fDrefathers  xmder  the  names  of  places,  Ov^   rOld  Castle),    Ujv^ 

dominion  of  the  Pharaohs  ^*  who  knew  not  Jo-  (New  Oastle),  6v^iros  (Old  Town),  and  UivaroS) 

seph."    But  modem  criticism  has  shown  this  (New  Town),  the  name  of  King  Apophis,  that 

interpretation  to  be  altogether  untenable,  and  of  the  Mfwyar  princely  house  of  the  Apafis,  dm. 

a^its  no  identity  between  the  small  tribe  HYLAS^  in  Greek  mythology,  son  oi  Ilieo* 

whom  Jacob  led  into  Egypt  as  peaceful  guests  damas,  king  of  the  Dnropes^  and  the  nymph 

and  the  powerful  conquerors  who  overtiirew  Menodioe.    Hercules,  after  slaying  his  father, 

the  Egyptian  monarchy  in  a  campaign  and  held  adopted  Hylas,  and  took  him  on  the  Argo- 

it  in  subjection  for  hundr^  of  years.    It  ap*  nautic  expedition.  When  they  arrived  atMysia, 

pears  certain  beside,  from  chronology,  that  the  Hylas  went  to  a  neighboring  well  for  water, 

mroad  of  the  Hyksos  was  long  prior  to  the  en-  but  the  naiads  of  tiiat  fountain  became  00 

trance  of  tiie  Hebrews  into  Egypt.    It  has  been  fascinated  with  his  beauty  that  they  drew  him 

conjectured,  with  some  plansioCity,  that  the  into  the  water,  and  he  was  never  seen  more. 

Pharaoh  by  whom  Joseph  and  Jacob  and  their  When  Hercules  shouted  for  him  the  youtVs 

pastoral  followers  were  so  kindly  received  was  voice  was  heard  from  the  well  like  a  faint  echo; 

one  of  the  shepherd  kings ;  and  that  the  subse-  and  he  was  so   enraged  at  his  loss  that  he 

qnent  Pharaoh,  *^  who  knew  not  Joseph,''  and  threatened  to  ravage  tiie  country  of  the  Mysians 

persecuted  the  Hebrews,  was  one  of  the  native  if  they  would  not  produce  Hylas  dead  or  aUve. 

Kings  who  succeeded  the  ezpeUed  Hyksos,  and  They  sought  him  in  vain,  but  ultimately  in- 

who  regarded  the  Hebrews  with  suspicion  in  stituted  an  annual  festival,  during  which  they 

consequence  of  the  &vor  that  had  been  shown  roamed  over  the  mountains  calling  out  the 

to  tiiem  by  the  shepherds  and  the  similarity  of  name  of  Hylas. 

their  pursuits.    The  Egyptians  so  detested  the  HYMEN,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 

Hyksos  that  no  mention  of  their  occupation  of  marriage.     He  was  according  to  some  a  son 

the  country  is  found  on  the  monuments.    The  of  ApoUo,  and  one  of  the  Muses ;  but  according 

inscriptions  contain  nothing  whatever  about  to  others  he  was  originally  a  mori^l,  who^ 

them,  and  none  of  the  names  mentioned  by  Mar  having  rescued  some  Attic  maidens  from  Pe- 

netho  have  been  found  among  the  inscribed  lasgio  pirates  or  other  robbers,  had  his  praises 

names  of  kings,  though  some  Egyptologists  celebrated  in  token  of  gratitude  in  their  bridal 

have  with  more  or  less  success  attempted  to  songs,  which  after  him  were  called  hymeneal 

identify  two  or  three  of  the  later  monarchs  songs.    The  practice  of  singiug  such  songs  at 

with  certain  of  the  monumental  names.    It  is  the  nuptial  season  became  m  time  nniversal, 

a  singular  and  unaccountable  fact  that  neither  and  the  heroic  youth  was  gradually  elevated  to 

Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  nor  any  of  the  Greek  the  rank  of  a  divinity.  Hymen  is  represented  in 

or  Latin  historians,  though  some  of  them  were  works  of  art  as  a  tall  handsome  youth,  cany- 

weU  acauainted  with  Egmpt,  make  any  mention  ingin  his  right  hai^  a  bridal  torch. 

of  the  snepherd  kings.    Several  recent  Egypt-  HYMETTUS,  a  mountain  range  of  Attica, 

ologists  have  made  from  the  monumental  rec-  forming  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  Athenian 

OT&  discordant  calculations  of  the  duration  of  plain.    It  conMsts  of  two  summits,  the  N.  or 

th^  empire.    Willdnson  in  his  latest  pnblica-  irreater  Hymettus,  the  apex  of  which  is  8,606 

tions  assigns  1548  B.  0.  as  the  probable  date  of  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  8.  or  lesser  Hy- 

their  expulsion,  after  an  occupation  of  511  or  mettus,  denominated  Anhydms,  ^'the  water- 

625  years.   Bunsen,  who  makes  their  reign  the  less,''  by  the  andents.    The  honey  of  Hymettus 

middle  of  the  8  periods  into  which  he  Svides  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  inferior  only 

Egyptian  history,fixes  the  date  ofthe  same  event  to  that  of  Hybk;  and  the  excellence  of  its 

also  at  1548  B.  0.,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  mari>le  is  a  favorite  theme  with  classic  authors. 

Hyksos  held  Egypt  under  48  kings  for  922  or  The  greater  Hymettus  is  now  called  Telo-Yuni ; 

929  years.  The  native  king  who  finally  expelled  and  tiie  lesser,  Mavro-Yuni. 

them  he  considers  to  have  been  Tuthmosis  EG[.  HYOSOYAMFS.   Bee  Hxrbjlnb. 

Of  the  ori|^  and  race  of  the  Hyksos  we  have  HYPATIA.  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Neo- 

absolutely  no  materials  on  which  to  form  a  Platonic  female  philosophers,  bom  in  Alexandria 

positive  opinion.    We  can  merely  conjecture  about  87^,  killea  in  415.    She  was  the  daughter 

that  th^  were  either  ArabS|  who  broke  out  of  Theon,  a  distinguieJied  mathematioian  and 
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astronomer,  under  whom  she  made  mat  pro*  in  innooenoe  and  peaoe,  in  the  senrice  of  ApollOi 

grass  in  geometry.   She  repaired  to  Athens  near  delighted  by  dances  and  mnsio.  Homboldt  finds 

the  dose  of  the  4th  centmy,  and  studied  imder  in  the  legend  '^the  first  views  of  a  natural  soi- 

Plntarch,  the  head  of  the  Athenian  school,  who  enoe  which  explains  the  distribution  of  heat  and 

expounded  to  a  smidl  drde  of  diseiplesi  one  of  the  differenoe  of  climates  by  local  causes,  by 

whom  was  his  daughter  Asdepigenia,  the  Ohal*  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  proximity  of  the 

dean  oracles  and  the  secrets  en  theurgy.    On  sun,  and  the  action  of  a  moist  or  saline  prin- 

ber  return  to  Alexandria,  her  talents,  beau^,  oiple.^*    The  supposed  location  of  the  Hyper* 

graceful  eloquence,  and  modesty  at  once  made  boreans  changed  with  the  progress  of  geograph* 

her  an  object  of  admiration.    6he  reviTod  the  ical  knowledge.    At  first  pkoed  in  the  north  at 

hmguishing  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Flotinus,  the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danubel  they  were 

be(»me  its  head,  and  expounded  her  doctrines  transferred  by  some  to  the  west  when  this  river 

before  a  numerous  and  entiiusiastic  auditory,  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  western  ez- 

Synesins  of  Cyrene,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  ao-  tremity  of  Europe;   while  others  transferred 

knowledged  himself  her  disdple^  and  oorre*  them  to  the  extreme  north  of  Europe,  beyond 

QKnded  with  her,  addreashig  his  letters  rji  the  mythical  Gryppes  and  Arimaspi,  who  them* 

^ovoAtf   But  botii  as  a  pagan  and  as  a  philoe-  selves  dwelt  beyond  the  Scythians.    The  latter 

ophershe  is  said  to  have  provoked  the  hostility  view  at  length  prevailed ;  the  character  of  the 

of  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria.    Not  only  her  Hyperboreans  as  a  sacred  nation  was  lost  sight 

lecture  room  was  thronged,  but  she  was  con*  of;  and  their  name  became  only  a  geographical 

suited  by  the  most  considerable  persons  of  the  expresaion  for  the  extreme  nortii. 

city,  among  others  by  the  prefect  Orestes,  who  HYFERn)£S,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 

was  at  constant  feud  with  the  bishop.   The  city  bom  probably  about  805  B.  0.,  died  in  iBgina  in 

was  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  parties,  and  it  was  822.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Plato  in  phUosoimy,  of 

to  the  influence  of  Hypatia  that  Cyril  attributed  Isoerates  in  oratory,  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 

the  refusal  of  Orestes  to  come  to  a  reconciliation,  vooate,  and  was  an  associate  of  Demosthenes  as 

^  Certain  persons,  therefore^''  says  the  ecdeslaB-  leader  of  the  anti«-lCacedonian  party,   in  858  he 

tioal  historian  Socrates,  **  of  fierce  and  over-hot  and  his  son  equipped  two  triremes  at  their  own 

miudc^  who  were  headed  by  one  Peter,  a  reader,  expense  to  loin  the  expedition  against  Eubcsa. 

oonspired  against  the  woman,  and  observed  her  He  displayed  an  equal  interest  in  the  patriotic 

returning  home  from  some  place;  and  having  cause  on  an  embassy  to  Rhodes  (846),  in  tiieex* 

pcdled  her  out  of  her  chariot^  they  dragged  her  pedition  against  Byzantium  (840),  as  ambassador 

to  the  church  named  Ciesareum,  where  they  with  Demosthenes  to  Thebes  after  the  capture 

stripped  her  and  murdered  her.  Aud  when  they  of  Elatea  by  Philip  (888),  and  after  the  battie 

had  torn  her  piecemeal,  they  carried  all  her  of  Chnronea,  when  he  proposed,  by  a  union  of 

members  to  a  place  called  Charon,  and  con-  thecitiaens,resident  aliens,  and  slaves,  toorganise 

sumed  them  with  fire.    This  fact  brought  no  a  den>erate  resistance  to  Philip.    Forhiseffor^ 

small  disgrace  upon  Cyril  and  the  Alexandrian  on  the  last  occasion  he  was  prosecuted  in  mi 

church.^'  Cyril  is  accused  byTheodoret  of  sano*  faidictment  for  illegal  proposition,  but  was  ao- 

tioning  this  murder,  but  Cave  regards  it  as  in-  quitted.    Of  his  defence  tnere  remain  <Hily  the 

credible,  though  only  on  tiie  ground  of  Cyril*s  words:  '^The  Macedonian  army  darkened  my 

general  character.    Hypatia  was  the  author  of  vision ;  it  was  not  I  that  moved  the  decree,  but 

two  mathematical  treatises,  which  are  lost,  and  the  battle  of  Chnronea."    The  affair  of  Harpa- 

there  remains  from  her  only  an  astronomical  lus  (824)  for  the  first  time  broke  his  friendly 

table  inserted  in  the  manual  tables  of  Theon.  relations  with  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he 

She  is  the  heroine  of  one  of  Charles  Kingaley's  appeared  as  public  prosecutor.    On  the  report 

historical  romances,  which  bean  her  name.  of  Alexanders  death  (828X  it  was  chiefiy  bv  his 

HIPERBOLA  (Gr.  {nrtpPaKKm^  to  transoendX  exertions  that  the  confederacy  was  formeurbioh 
one  of  the  ccmio  sections,  produced  when  the  brought  about  the  Lamian  war.  He  fiea  after 
euttinff  plane  makes  a  smaller  angle  with  the  the  battie  of  Crannon  to  .^Sgina,  and  was  pur- 
axis  01  a  right  cone  than  is  made  by  the  side,  sned  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries  of 
The  shadow  of  a  globe  on  a  fiat  waU,  when  part  Antipater.  The  ancient  oritacs  agree  in  extoDing 
of  the  globe  is  further  than  the  luminous  point  is  his  genius,  and  commend  him  for  almost  every 
from  the  wall,  gives  a  hyperbola.  Hyperboloids  exc&ence  of  style.  Until  lately,  however,  only 
are  snr&ces  generated  by  the  motion  of  hyper-  unimportant  fragments  of  his  orations  were 
bolas.  known  to  have  been  preserved.    In  1847  A.  C. 

HYPERBOREANS,  a  legendary  race,  placed  Harris,  an  English  resident  at  Alexandria,  pur- 

by  the  Greeks  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  chased  at  Thebes  some  fingments  of  papyms 

north,  beyond  the  domain  of  Boreas  or  the  north  written  over  with  Greek,  which  were  parts  of 

wind.    They  were  unknown  to  Homer,  and  first  the  oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes 

appear  in  Hesiod  and  in  the  traditions  con-  on  the  charge  of  having  hem  bribed  by^  Harpa- 

nected  with  the  temples  at  Delphi  and  Delos.  lus.    He  published  a  fiicsimile  of  them  in  1848. 

The  poets  and  geographers  conceived  of  them  as  They  were  edited  by  Churdhill  Babington,  with 

a  pious  nati<m,  dwellmg  in  perpetual  sundiine,  an  introduction  and  oommentanr,  in  1850.    Au- 

pOBseesing  abundant  fruits,  ab^ning  from  the  otiier  Englishman,  Jo6a>h  Arden,  procured  at 

flesh  of  animaVs  snd  living  flnr  a  thousand  years  the  same  place  and  nearly  the  same  time  other 
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fragmentsof  pi^jrafi|Whiohwerefbaiid  tooon-  is  aUnoet  always  dependent  <m  pnlmonflnr  stag- 
tain  a  larse  part  of  bis  speech  for  Lyoopbron,  nation  aod  obstmotion,  or  narrowing  of  toe  oar- 
proseoated  for  adnlterj,  and  bis  complete  ora-  diac  orifioes  by  disease  of  the  yalves,  giving  the 
tion  for  Eaxenippns,  charged  with  making  a  organ  donble  work  to  do,  and  increasing  its  aotiy- 
false  report  of  the  oracle  of  Amphiarans.    These  ity,  as  in  other  mnsdes.  (See  Hbabt,  Disbasbs  or 
were  edited  by  Mr.  Babington  in  1858.    An-  the.)    When  any  of  the  volantary  mnsdes  are 
other  traveller,  Mr.  Stodart,  brought  from  Egypt  specially  ezerciaedf  hypertrophy  is  observed  in 
in  1866  another  collection  of  papyros  fragmente,  them,  as  in  the  arm  of  the  blacksmith  or  the  legs 
among  which  were  alarae  part  of  the  funeral  ofa  professional  dancer;  and  such  hypertrophied 
oration  on  Leosthenes  and  the  Athenian  soldiers  mnsdes  generally  cause  an  increased  nutrition 
who  neriflbed  in  the  Lamian  war.    This  was  of  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attadied,  and  an 
publianed  by  the  same  editor  in  1858.    These  enlargement  of  the  points  of  origin  and  inser- 
works  restore  Hyperides  to  his  place  among  the  tion.    There  are  certain  enlargements  of  glands, 
great  Attic  orators ;  and  though  his  style  does  in  which  their  proper  tissue  is  increased  without 
not  equal  that  of  Demosthenes  in  force,  dignity,  structural  change,  which  unite  physiological  hy- 
and  careful  preparation,  its  deamess,  fluency,  pertrophy  with  pathological  tunoors,  as  in  the 
andeloquencejustifythe  praises  of  the  andents.  case  of  the  mammary,  thyroid,  and  prostate 
HJs  orations  have  been  republished  in  Germany  glands.    Certain  tumors  of  the  uterus  contain 
by  B(k)kh,  Kayser,  and  others,  and  in  Paris  in  only  an  excess  of  the  normal  muscular  and 
IMdot's  Btbliotheca  OrcBca.    The  funeral  oration  fibrous  tissues  of  the  organ,  and  yet  cannot  be 
has  been  edited  by  Oobet  (Leyden,  1858).  regarded  as  examples  of  hypertrophy,  as  they 
HYFEBTROPHY  (Gr.  vmp^  over,  and  rpo^f;,  observe  no  regular  growth,  subserve  no  physio- 
nourishment),  an  excess  of  growth  of  a  part  logical  purpose,  and  constitute  a  positive  deform- 
without  degeneration  or  alteration  in  the  stmo-  ity  and  disease ;  such  abnormal  growths  may 
tnre ;  the  exact  opposite  to  atrophy.    Hyper-  exist  upon  a  uterus  itself  hypertrophied  firom 
trophy  may  depend  on  the  excess  of  the  mate-  increased  functional  activity,  and  must  not  be 
rials  of  certain  tissues  in  the  blood ;  when  this  confounded  with  the  latter.     Supernumerary 
fluid  contains  habitually  too  much  fat,  there  parts,  as  additional  fingers  and  toes  and  various 
maybe  an  abnormal  increase  of  the  adipose  outgrowths  developed  during  fcBtal  life,  must  in 
tissue;  when  one  kidney  cannot  perform  its  like  manner  be  referred  to  local  hypertnmhy 
fbnotionS)  the  other  increases  in  size  on  account  from  excess  of  formative  activity.    Dr.  Car- 
of  the  aconmulatlon  of  its  special  materials  in  penter  sees  in  this  whole  series  of  abnormal 
the  blood;  similar  hypertrophy  may  thus  be  productions  the  operation  of  a  similar  power; 
induced  in  other  tissues,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  which  in  simple  hypertrophy  is  confined  to 
that  the  musdesor  nerves  increase  in  bulk  from  increasing  the  size  of  an  organ  by  the  devdop- 
the  mere  excess  of  their  formative  materials,  ment  of  new  tissue  according  to  the  morpho- 
Though  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  generally  logical  type  of  the  part,  in  the  formation  of  sa- 
rfttherthe  consequence  than  the  cause  of  exces-  pemumerary  tissues  also  imparts  to  them  an 
sive  nutrition  in  a  part,  bypertrophy  may  arise  mdependent  existence ;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
fh>m  a  mere  increased  circulation ;  tibiis  must  l)e  in  ordinary  hypertrophy  the  tissues  in  excess 
distinguished  from  the  augmented  bulk  of  long  are  incorporated  into  the  affected  organ,  in  the 
congested  parts,  in  which  there  is  not  normal  structure  of  a  tumor  the  perfectiy  formed  and 
hypertrophy,  but  an  addition  of  altered  and  independentiy  growing  tissues  constitute  a  mass 
inferior  tissue.    Hypertrophy  is  in  most  cases  whose  shape  is  determined  more  by  snrround- 
dependent  on  a  preternatural  formative  capacity  ing  cdnditions  than  by  any  tendency  of  their 
in  the  part,  sometimes  congenital  (as  in  the  ab-  own — ^the  formative  power  undirected  by  the 
normal  growths  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  even  normal   morpholcwical   nisuB,     In   malignant 
entire^mbs),  but  generally  acquired.  The  most  growths,  the  deveftpment  of  tissue  stops  short 
striking  instances  of  acquired  nutritive  activity  of  the  limit  by  which  formative  power  produces 
are  seen  in  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  the  normal  tiissnes  of  the  body,  and  their  vital 
consequent  upon  the  excessive  exercise  of  their  endowments  are  not  snffident  to  resist  the  ten- 
ftmctional  powers.    Excessive  use  of  the  brain  dency  to  degeneration, 
in  young  persons  ofprecodous  intellect  increases        HYPOOHONDRIA   (Gr.  Wo,  under,  and 
its  ffrowth  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  cranium,  x^^'^P^t   cartilage),  a  disease  generally  cfassed 
andfrom  the  consequent  pressure  upon  the  vessds  among  neuroses,  diaraoterized  by  derangement 
may  arise  inactivity,  imbecility,  and  even  coma,  of  various  organic  functions,  and  aocompankd 
Muscular  hypertrophy  is  most  often  seen  in  by  an  habitud  sadness,  often  bordering  on  de- 
the  involuntiuy  muscles,  whose  action  is  in  some  spur,  and  a  dispodtion  to  exaggerate  every  tri- 


causes  hypertit>phy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  It  occurs  principall;^  in  persons  of  melanoholio 

bladder ;  so  it  happens  with  the  gaU  bladder  temperamentw  and  in  those  whose  moral  and 

when  its  ducts  are  stopped  by  cdcmi,  and  with  intellectual  faculties  have  received  high  and 

the  intestines  when  a  stricture  exists  in  any  por-  unnaturd  development ;  it  is  sdd  to  be  common 

tion.   Hypertrophy  of  the  yentrides  of  ti^e  heart  in  propwtion  to  the  elevation  of  the  humaa 
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misd  and  to  the  progren  of  dvflizatioii ;  it  ia  Is  a  oerabral  neurosis,  a  kind  of  melanoholy,  as 
never  seen  in  barbarons  and  nncoltiyated  na-  proved  bj  the  constancy  of  the  cerebral  symp- 
tlons,  and  is  rare  among  the  workinff  dasses.  tomsand  tbeefficacyof  moral  methods  of  treat- 
Men  of  letters,  overtasked  students  ana  men  of  ment.  Some  modify  the  latter  opinion  by  trao* 
basmesS)  and  those  whose  naturally  delicate  Ing  it  to  a  disturbance  of  the  intelleotaalpowenL 
oonstitutiiHui  and  ardent  imaginative  minds  have  which  acts  upon  and  impedes  the  functions  of 
been  abnormally  stimulated^  are  the  most  fre-  all  the  organs  by  coDoentratang  the  whole  ner- 
qnent  subjects  of  hypoohondna;  but  it  may  arise  vous  energy  in  turn  upon  each  system,  organio 
at  any  age  and  in  the  strongest  persons  after  lesions  following  upon  the  neurosis  and  diq>lay- 
profound  grief  or  other  moral  emotion,  whether  ing  the  morbid  symptoms  peculiar  to  each.  As 
of  love,  hope,  jealousy,  or  fear,  debilitating  ez«  a  general  rule  the  disease  is  of  flur  less  moment 
dbssesof  any  kind,  the  suppression  of  any  habit-  than  the  formidable  array  of  symptoms,  the* 
nal  dischaige,  a  sudden  change  of  habits  of  life,  complaints  of  the  patient,  and  the  expression  of 
or  unceasing  devotion  to  any  philanthropic,  suffering  would  indicate;  sometimes  deceitful, 
political,  or  inteUeotual  pursuit  The  symptoms  and  their  feelings  misinterpreted  both  by  .tibem- 
are  as  various  as  its  causes  and  tly  constitutions  selves  and  the  physician,  irritable,  suspicious, 
of  men ;  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  body  which  and  versatile,  hypochondriacs  are  exceedingly 
may  not  be  the  sul^ect  of  the  hypochondriac's  troublesome  and  unsatisfiiotory  patients.  Ohu- 
oomplaint ;  the  senses  are  CHrdinaruy  very  acute,  dren  of  hypochondriac  parents,  if  they  show  any 
and  the  sight,  hearing,  smell,  tasto,  and  touch  signs  ofuncommon  nervous  susceptibility,  should 
are  pretematurally  excitable,  and  the  sources  of  be  educated  in  a  manner  calculated  to  diminish 
great  real  or  imaginary  suffering  from  the  the  preponderance  of  the  nervous  element,  and 
uightest  causes;  there  is  almost  always  digee-  to  increase  the  physical  strength,  as  by  avoiding 
tive  disturbance,  which  enters  largely  into  the  excess  of  study  and  all  excitement,  cultivating 
explanation  of  the  causes;  without  fever  or  the  generous  sentiments,  and  by  gymnastic  ex- 
looal  lesion,  the  sensibility  is  exalted,  with  flat-  ercises ;  in  this  way  the  ranks  of  hypochondriacs 
ulence,  nausea,  spasnuL  palpitations,  illusions  would  be  much  lessened.  Attention  to  the 
of  the  senses,  aches  ana  pains  simulating  most  causes,  when  these  can  be  ascertained,  and  their 
diseases,  fear  of  trifling  dangers,  exaggeration  removal  as  far  as  possible,  the  observance  of 
of  all  the  moral  sentiments,  extreme  instability  hygienic  rules  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
of  conduct,  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  health,  constitutions,  avoidance  of  excess  in  eating  and 
The  head  is  full  of  paimul  sensations,  as  fugitive  drinking,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  laxative  or 
as  passing  douds,  agonizing  at  one  moment  and  a  tonic  course,  are  x^rhaps  all  that  can  be  done 
foii^tten  the  next ;  sleep  is  disturbed  and  nnre-  in  the  way  of  treatment.  But  in  order  to  be  of 
freSiin^,  and  the  waking  hours  rendered  miser-  any  benefit  to  his  patient,  the  physician  must 
able  by  imaginary  troubles.  Expresring  complete  secure  his  confidence,  and  accustom  him  to  the 
disgust  with  life,  the  sufEbrers  yet  run  to  the  phy-  belief  that  his  affection  is  understood,  his  feel- 
aician  with  an  account  of  every  fugitive  pain,  ings  appreciated,  his  sufferings  commiserated, 
and  consider  themselves  nefi^eoted  if  not  listened  and  his  complaints  attentively  listened  to ;  hav- 
to,  and  insulted  if  their  ailments  be  caUed  ima-  ing  inspired  this  confidence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
g^nary.  Both  sexes  suffer  from  hypochondria,  lead  even  the  most  confirmed  hypochondriac  to 
and  the  female  specially  in  the  reproductive  change  his  stereotyped  way  of  regarding  men 
system.  Though  m  the  beoinning  the  disorder  and  things,  to  interest  him  in  new  enterprises 
may  have  been  wholly  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  by  judicious  manage- 
and  that  only  of  a  ftmctionai  and  curable  menttoputhimin  the  way  of  a  return  to  health 
oharaoter,  by  constant  and  morbid  attention  to  by  following  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and 
these  and  other  fancied  ailments  real  and  or-  common  sense.  Persons  of  strong  nerves  and 
sanic  disease  may  be  produced,  and  a  return  to  in  robust  health  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  poor 
health  be  impossible.  It  is  generally  dow  in  hypochondriaoand  to  make  light  of  his  supposed 
coming  on  and  of  long  duration,  and  is  not  in-  imaginary  pains;  but  this  is  not  only  uqjust  and 
compatible  with  long  life;  if  the  digestion  be  aggravating,  but  displays  an  ignorance  of  the 
tolerably  good,  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  as  mentalandphysicalconstitutionof  man,  andan 
snob  persons  are  apt  to  observe  most  rigidly  the  insenybility  to  real  and  often  acute  suffering, 
ordinary  rules  of  hygiene;  in  some  impression-  HTPOSuLPHAT£S  and  Htfositlph^bs, 
able  but  resolute  natures,  it  degenerates  into  a  compounds,  the  one  of  hyposnlphuric,  and  the 
settled  melancholy,  which  a  dight  cause  may  other  of  hyposulphurous  acid,  trith  bases.  Of 
convert  into  temporary  insanity  and  suicidal  these  salts  tne  only  one  of  much  interest  is  the 
mania.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  special  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  possesses  the  prop- 
organic  lesions,  though  in  severe  and  fktal  cases  erty  of  readily  dissolving  the  chloride,  bromide, 
there  have  hem  found  various  alterations  of  the  and  iodide  of  silver.  It  has  been  of  great  ser- 
digestive,  circnlstinff,  and  nervous  systems,  vice  in  the  preparation  of  daguerreotypes  and 
There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  nature  and  photographs,  being  used  to  dissolve  the  sensitive 
seat  oi  hypochondria ;  one  is  that  it  is  an  irrita-  salt  of  silver  whidh  remains  unchanged  after  its 
tioifof  the  nervous  system  which  nreddes  over  exposure  in  the  dark  chamber  of  the  camera, 
the  digestive  organs,  with  or  witnout  gastro-  In  chemi<»l  analysis  also  it  is  employed  to  dis- 
inteatinal  inflammation ;  and  the  other  that  it  tingmsh  between.the  earths  strontia  and  baryta, 
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preoipitatiiig  the  latter  from  its  solutions,  but  tinct  megstherhim ;  it  lives  among  roeks^  and 
not  tbe  fonner.  It  has  moreover  been  adopted  is  sometimes  oalled  rock  rabbit  and  Cape 
as  a  medicine,  and  been  foond  beneficial  in  on-  badger.  The  Syrian  byraz  (ff,  SyriamUj 
taneons  affections,  visceral  obstraotions,  and  in  Bchreb.)  is  about  11  inches  long  and  10  inches 
disease  of  the  stomach  attended  with  yeastv  hiffh ;  tiie  upper  parts  are  brownish  gray,-  the 
vomiting.  The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows.  A  sides  yellowiui,  and  the  lower  parts  white.  Its 
pound  of  dry  carbonate  or  soda,  finely  polver*  movements  are  qnick,  and  its  habits  much  like 
ued,  is  mixed  with  5  ounces  of  flowers  of  sul-  those  of  rodents;  it  delights  in  heat,  in  cold 
phur,  and  the  mixture  is  slowly  heated  until  the  weather  rolling  itself  up ;  it  searches  for  nanx>w 
sulphur  melts.  By  constant  stirring  exposed  to  openings  in  which  to  hide  itself^  as  its  soft  feet 
the  air  tlie  sulpharet  of  sodium,  which  first  are  not  adapted  for  digging  burrows  like  manv 
forma,  is  converted  into  sulphite  of  soda.  This  rodents ;  its  sense  of  smell  is  acute,  and  by  it 
is  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered.  The  hot  solu-  tbe  food,  which  is  wholly  vegetable,  is  obtained ; 
tion,  concentrated  by  boiling,  is  then  saturated  it  is  of  mild  disposition,  with  little  intelligence 
with  sulphur,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  de-  and  little  fear.  It  ib  found  in  Syria  on  the 
posits  large  transparent  crystals,  which  are  the  mountains  n^  the  Red  sea,  and  in  Ethioj^ 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  of  composition  represent-  and  Abyssinia  in  caverns  in  the  rocks,  dozens 
ed  by  we  formual  NaO,  SaOi+SHO.  These  being  seen  at  a  time  warming  themselves  in 
are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  By  the  sun.  This  animal,  the  a&holto  of  Bruce, 
carefully  heating,  the  whole  of  the  water  may  according  to  him  is  called  in  Arabia  and  Syria 
be  driven  off  wiUiout  decomposing  the  salt,  but  Israel's  sheep,  and  is  the  shqfan  of  the  He- 
more  heat  than  is  required  for  this  converts  it  brews,  generally  translated  rabbit  or  cony.  The 
into  a  sulphate  ancL  sulphuret.  Cape  nyrax  (A  Oapensis^  Pall.)  is  about  the 

HYPOTHECATIOK  (Gr.  {mtt,  in  or  under,  size  of  the  rabbit  but  with  shorter  legs,  more 

and  Aritctf^  a  chest),  a  word  which  in  the  Roman  clumsy  form,  thick  head,  and  obtuse  muzzle; 

civil  law,  from  which  it  is  taken,  signifies  more  the  color  is  uniform  grayish  brown,  darkest 

nearly  what  we  understand  by  mortgage  than  along  the  back ;  it  lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of 

by  pledge,  for  which  they  had  a  separate  word,  the  south  of  AfHca;  its  flesh  is  delicate  and 

pigntu;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  savory.     Other  species  are  described  in  tiie 

either.    It  was  generally  used  whenever  the  woods  of  Africa. 

tide  to  property  was  transferred  by  the  owner  HTRCANIA,  an  ancient  province  of  Asia, 

to  his  creditor,  by  way  of  security  for  the  debt,  bounded  N.  by  the  Caspian  sea,  £.  by  the  river 

but  without  that  delivery  of  actual  possession  Oxus,  S.  by  iJbe  Sariphian  mountains,  and  W. 

which  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  pledge.    In  by  Mt.  Coronus  and  the  river  Charindas.    The 

English  and  American  law,  the  word  is  most  plain  portion  of  Hyrcania  was  fertile,  while  its 

frequently  used  in  the  law  of  shipping.  mountains  swarmed  with  bees.    Xenophon  says 

HYRAX,  a  small  pachyderm,  coming  near-  the  inhabitants  were  subdued  by  the  Assyrians, 

est  to  the  rhinoceros  family,  but  looking  much  A  consideraUe  body  of  them  served  in  the  ar- 

like  a  diminutive  hare,  and  in  some  respects  my  of  the  last  Darius.    They  were  nomads  like 

seeming  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links  the  surrounding  tribes,  growing  no  com,  and 

with  the  rodents,  constituting  the  family  Zomnttn^  having  no  fixed  habitations.   The  modern  prov- 

gia  of  lUiger.    The  old  naturalists  had  always  Ince  of  Mazanderan  includes  a  considerable  por- 

placed  it  among  the  rodents,  but  Cuvier  from  tion  of  Hyrcania. 

its  anatomical  structure  ranked  it  with  the  HTRCANUS,  JoAinrxs,  a  Jewish  high  priest, 
pachyderms,  of  which  Mr.  Swainson  calls  it  died  in  106  B.  0.  Hewasthesonof  SimonMao- 
the  glireform  type.  The  number  of  ribs  is  21  cabssus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
pairs,  greater  by  6  than  in  any  rodent,  of  which  7  hood  as  one  of  the  Annohean  rulers  of  Judssa, 
are  true ;  the  sternum  consists  of  6  pieces ;  there  136  B.  0.  In  the  1st  year  of  his  reign  AntiochuB 
are  no  clavicles;  the  suborbital  foramen  is  small ;  Sidetes  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  obliged  ^e  in- 
the  dental  formula  is :  incisors  f ;  canines  none;  habitants  to  dismantle  its  fortifications  and  pay 
molars  Jf.}  or  g:f,  with  distinct  roots;  the  ex-  a  tribute;  but  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
tinct  pachyderm  toxodan  has  long  and  curved  Antiochus  in  180,  Hyrcanus  reestablished  his 
molars,  without  roots,  and  incisors  with  arched  independence  and  extended  his  dominion.  He 
sockets,  forming  another  link  in  the  chain  of  razed  the  city  of  Samaria,  took  several  other 
rodent  affinities  in  this  order.  The  toes  are  4  cities  from  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  not  only 
before  and  8  behind,  as  in  tbe  tapir ;  the  hoofb  conquered  the  Idumieans,  but  compelled  them  to 
are  small  and  fiat,  but  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  submit  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  He  idso  formed 
foot  has  a  carved  claw.  The  genus  Ayroa?  (Her-  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  In  the  latter 
mann)  is  the  only  one  in  the  family,  and  con-  part  of  his  reign  he  abandoned  the  sect  of  tiie 
tains  4  or  5  species.  The  body  is  covered  with  Pharisees  for  that  of  the  Sadducees.  He  was 
short,  thick  fur,  with  a  few  long  bristles  scat-  succeeded  by  his  son  Arifitobulus,  who  took  the 
tered  among  the  shorter  hair,  and  others  around  title  of  king  of  Judssa. — Htboaitus  II.,  high 
the  nostrils  and  orbits ;  a  tubercle  in  the  place  priest  and  Inng  of  Judssa,  bom  about  109,  h^ 
of  the  tail.  The  common  name  of  the  species  is  needed  in  29  B.  C.  He  was  the  eldest  scA  of 
daman ;  it  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Alexander  Janmeus  and  his  wife  Alexandra, 
the  rhinoceros  as  the  existing  sloths  to  the  ex-  On  his  mother's  death  (71)  he  sacoeeded  to  the 
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Ungdom,  but  the  pover  was  soon  wnsted  from  symptoms  predominate,  varying  In  ohBraoter 

him  by  his  brother  Aristobulns.   When  Pompey  and  intensity  aocording  to  the  temperament  of 

made  himself  master  of  Jerasalem  in  68,  he  re-  the  individual,  the  nature  of  the  oauseS)  and 

instaPked  Hyreanns  in  the  goyemment  as  a  trib-  the  persistence  of  the  disease ;  in  the  beginning 

ntary  prinoe.  Dissensions  again  deprived  him  of  it  generaUy  manifests  itself  by  an  exaggeration 

Sower,  but  when  Cesar  reoonstmoted  the  state  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  emotional  excitement, 
e  was  once  more  restored  as  high  priest^  Antipa-  such  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepreBsible  lan^^ter 
ter  having  the  temporal  anUioiity  as  prooorator.  and  convulsive  sobs,  brought  on  by  tnflinff 
Herod,  the  younger  son  of  Antipater,  succeeded  causes ;  the  nervous  exdtability  increases^  untu 
his  father  as  procurator,  and  betrothed  himself  violent  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  or  ^tando 
to  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of  Hyroanua.  character  arise  from  slight  stimuli,  with  c<»na, 
In  a  new  attack  by  Antigonus,  the  only  snrviv*  opisthotonos,  trismus,  paralysis,  cramps,  ending 
ing  son  'of  Aristobulus,  who  was  aided  by  the  often  in  monomania  or  moral  insanity.  The 
Parthians,  Hyrcanus  was  taken  prisoner;  his  parox;^8ms  are  sometimes  of  frightful  intennty, 
ears  were  cut  off  to  render  him  incapable  of  requiring  the  strensth  of  several  persons  to 
holding  the  office  of  high  priest,  and  he  was  restrain  a  delicate  mmale  and  prevent  self-in- 
banished  to  Babylon,  where  the  Parthian  mon-  jury ;  after  an  attack  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
arch and  oriental  Jews  treated  him  with  dis-  nausted  and  almost  insensible,  and  in  a  state  of 
tinction.  After  some  years  he  returned  to  Jem-  double  consciousness,  or  much  agitated,  laug^mg 
salem,  where  Herod  had  now  established  himself  or  crying  at  the  strangest  fancies ;  at  times  the 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  had  married  Hariamne.  person  falls  insensible,  breathing  at  long  intei* 
Becoming  jefuous  of  his  claims  to  the  throne,  vah,  recoverioff  with  a  sense  oi  &tigue  and 
HcfltKJcMised  him  to  be  put  to  death.  coldness,  or  witn  involuntary  emission  <^  limpid 
H7BTL,  JosxpH,  an  Austrian  physician,  bom  urine.  In  cases  where  the  nervous  symptoms 
in  Eisenatadt,  Hungary,  in  IBll.  Hestuaiedat  are  less  prominent,  there  are  pain  and  a  sense 
the  university  of  Vienna,  and  became  professor  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  uterus, 
of  anatomy  in  Prague  in  18S7.  8inoe  1845  he  constriction  of  the  throat  with  difficulty  and 
has  officiated  in  the  same  capacity  in  Vienna*  increased  desire  of  swallowing,  a  feeling  as  if  a 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  comparative  ball  were  rolling  from  the  abdomen  up  to  the 
anatomy,  his  investigations  on  the  organ  of  epigastrium  and  throat  with  a  sensation  of  pres- 
hearing,  and  the  invention  of  various  anatomical  sure  and  suffocation,  flatulence  aud  tympanitic 
instraments.  His  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomie  dsa  distention,  hurried  respiration,  palpitations,  oc- 
Men$ehen  passed  through  4  editions  fh>m  1847  casional  cramps,  and  great  depression  or  exalta- 
to  1855,  was  translated  into  5  different  Ian-  tion  of  spirits.  An  attack  of  hysteria  usually 
linages,  and  is  now  one  of  the  standard  works  lasts  several  hours,  the  violent  symptoms  re- 
m  ail  German  universities.  curring  every  few  minutes,  with  intervals  of 
HYSSOP  {hffuoptts  offieinalisj  linn.),  a  per*  partial  rest;  after  the  paroxysm  has  ceased,  tol- 
ennial  aromatic  i^nt,  of  the  natural  order  erable  health  may  be  enjoyed  for  some  time^ 
lahi(U<B,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  there  though  the  nervous  excitability  persists ;  in 
and  in  the  United  States  in  gardens.  Its  casesof  long  duration,  the  intellect  and  memory 
flowers,  violet-colored  or  blue,  and  its  leaves,  become  enfeebled,  the  strength  fails,  and  hypo- 
are  used  in  medidne,  though  but  little  by  reg-  chondria  and  various  chronic  irritations  of  the 
nlar  practitioners.  It  is  a  warm  and  gentle  vital  organs  supervene.  Hysteria  is  very  irreg* 
atimulant,  promotes  expectoration  of  the  mucus,  ular  in  its  march;  it  is  the  most  Protean  of 
and  is  used  in  chronic  catarrhs,  especially  by  old  diseases,  simulating  almost  every  morbid  con- 
peo^e.  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed  dition ;  its  duration  is  variable,  sometimes  ter- 
pv  Dr.  Boyle,  after  investigating  the  opinions  minating  in  health  after  a  few  attacks  without 
of  various  writers,  to  be  the  caper  tree,  eappari$  medical  treatment,  and  at  others  lasting  a  life- 
9»nMa(Linn.),  a  tree  that  abounds  in  the  south  time  in  spite  of  the  best  directed  efforts  to 
of  Europe,  in  lower  Egypt,  and  in  Syria.  arrest  it ;  its  most  dangerous  consequences  are 
HYSTEBIA  (Gr.  vorvpo,  the  womb),  a  dis-  convulsions,  spasmodic  contractions,  partial 
ease  characterized  by  great  excitability  of  the  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and  tendency  to  insanity, 
nervous  system,  especially  of  the  sensory  The  predisposing  causes  of  hysteria  are  tiie 
ganglia,  without  necessary  stractnral  lesion,  female  sex  and  a  nereditary  or  acquired  nervous 
and  manifested  by  disordered  states  of  the  irritability ;  the  excitioff  causes  are  vivid  moral 
emotional  nature,  with  loss  of  the  power  of  con-  emotions,  any  thing  which  excites  the  imagina- 
trolling  the  thoughts  and  feelinigs,  by  spas-  tion  especially,  dis^pointed  love,  jealousy,  and 
medic  symptoms,  and  occasionally  by  perver-  various  excesses  of  body  or  mind ;  it  is  often 
sion  or  suspension  of  the  intellectufd  faculties,  brought  on  by  the  mere  force  of  imitation ; 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  idea  that  it  is  some  ixregular  action  of  the  sexual  functions 
peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  ori^^inating  in  some  is  found  in  almost  all,  if  not  in  all  cases  between 
disturbance  of  the  uterine  functions;  but,  though  the  ages  of  15  and  50.  There  has  been  great 
by  far  the  most  common  in  females,  and  gener-  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and  seat  of 
aUy  connected  with  disorder  in  the  generative  the  disease ;  it  has  been  located  in  the  uteras, 
system,  it  may  also  occur  in  males;  a  common  in  the  brain,  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  the 
name  for  it  is  '^the  vapors."    The  nervous  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.    What- 
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ever  be  its  origiD)  a  disordered  state  of  the  emo*  he  believes  a  goofy  diathesis  is  one  of  the  most 

tiooal  natare  is  an  essential  chuncter  of  hys-  fireqnent  sources  of  this  imperfect  nutrition. — 

teria,  and  the  control  of  the  feelings  rather  than  The  principles  of  treatment  are  threefold :  1,  to 

of  mnscular  action  is  lessened  or  lost ;  it  is  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  system  by 

partly  a  disease  of  the  mind,  from  improper  bringing  the  blood  up  to  its  healthy  standard 

education  or  self-abandonment  to  the  power  of  by  strengthening  diet,  hygienic  means,  and  the 

the  emotion^.    The  habitual  indulgence  of  feel-  judicious  employment  of  tonics ;  2,  to  remove 

ing j  of  a  painful  character  or  of  sexual  tendency  all  irregularities  in  the  menstmal  or  other  funo- 

a&cts  the  nutrition  of  the  nervous  and  genital  tions,  when  they  are  evident  exciting  causes; 

systems,  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar  phenomena  8,  to  act  upon  the  mind,  by  leading  the  patient 

of  this  affection.    Though  hysteria  may  simu-  to  repress  the  first  emotional  exdtement  by  the 

late  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy,  tetanus,  chorea,  force  of  the  will,  and  to  direct  the  attention  to 

hydrophobia,  and  other  nervous  disesiBes  pre-  a  different  dass  of  objects,  substituting  a  pless- 

sentea  to  its  imitative  disposition,  it  is  depen-  ant  for  a  disagreeable  train  of  thou^t    The 

dent  on  a  state  of  much  less  abnormal  charac-  attack  itself  requires  that  the  patient  should  be 

ter;  there  is  generally  no  structural  lesion,  nor  kept  from  ioixmng  herself^  and  the  removal  of 

any  serious  disturbance  of  the  nutritive  fbno-  all  oonstriotmg  garmenta,  fresh  air,  sprinlding 

tions,  as  is  evident  from  the  long  duration  of  with  cold  water,  inspiration  of  ammonia  or 

tiie  disease,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  dif*  other  strong  or  disagreeble  odon^  irritating  the 

ferent  forms  pass  into  each  other  or  disappear  nostrils  by  a  feather,  and  other  similar  domestic 

entirely ;  the  strangeness  of  these  combinations  remedies.    To  prevent  a  return,  tranquillity  cf 

and  sudden  changes  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  mind  and  habits  of  self-control  are  the  oest 

hysteria  from  the  more  grave  diseases  which  it  remedies ;  any  disappointment,  whether  in  love, 

imitates.    According  to  Carpenter,  this  excita*  business,  or  other  i^irs  of  life,  should  if  pos- 

bility  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  only  an  sible  be  removed  by  the  realization  of  the 

exaggeration  of  that  characteristic  of  the  female  hopes ;  if  marriage  be  unadvisable,  the  tendency 

sex,  is  caused  by  some  defect  of  nutrition,  the  to  hysteric  attacks  will  often  be  removed  by  the 

particular  phenomena  arising  either  from  some  change  of  air,  scene,  and  habits  resulting  from 

morbid  condition  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  a  di^ant  journey ;  and  a  similar  course  is  useM 

nervous  centre  most  susceptible  to  its  infiu-  to  distract  the  attention  from  other  oonsoming 

ence,  or  from  irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves ;  cares  and  passions. 


I 

I  the  9th  letter  of  the  Latin  and  of  most  other  in  many  words  of  all  lanffuages,  of  what  is  lit* 
^  European  alphabets,  is  derived  from  the  tie,  thin,  slim,  swift,  e^rm,  light,  flitting ;  this 
10th  Phcentdan,  Hebrew,  &c.,  where  it  is  named  property  is  mentioned  by  jPlato.  It  is  uttered 
J(i>d  (hand),  and  considered  as  a  consonant  As  through  a  broad  but  very  thin  interstioe,  which 
such  it  is  the  18th  Jaman  (right  hand)  in  the  the  tonffue  leaves  between  itself  and  the  hard 
Ethiopian  syllabary ;  being  attached,  when  a  palate,  by  being  closely  raised  toward  it  and 
vowel,  by  a  diacritic  mark,  to  each  consonant,  pressed  against  the  molar  teeth ;  while  the 
A  dot  under  other  consonants  denotes  its  vo-  larynx  is  raised  higher  than  in  the  formation 
cality  in  the  Hebrew ;  other  marks  betoken  of  any  other  vocal.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  a 
the  same  in  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is  the  palatal  by  John  Wallis,  and  as  a  dental  by  C. 
11th  letter  in  Armenian,  the  28th  and  last  in  Amman.  As  interchanging  with  the  guttiErals 
ArabicLand  the  82d  and  last  in  Persian  and  (asintheFrench2at<from2a0^tf),  it  is  virtually 
Turkish.  The  Greek  i«mi  is  the  9th  letter,  but  a  guttural  vowel.  In  the  Altai-Uralic  languages 
10th  numeral  sign,  and  is  sometimes  subscribed  i  is  tiie  neutral  of  their  vocal  harmony,  between 
to  8  vowds,  thus,  99^.  There  are  many  ways  the  heavy  a,  0,  «,  and  the  light «,  ^,  &  gee 
of  representing  the  sound  of  this  letter  in  the  Finnish  and  Hunoabian  Lanovaoxs.)  The 
Devanagari,  viz.:  two  letters  when  vocal,  one  Oopts  pronounce  their  Hand  I  alike,  the  former 
when  consonant,  two  diacritic  lines  when  at*  long,  the  latter  short.  Modem  Oreeks  pro- 
tached  to  other  consonants,  &c. ;  also  letters  nounoe  1;,  cc,  oi,  v,  and  vt  like  i;  whereas  the 
and  diacritic  marks  of  this  sound  when  modified  ancients  made  m,  ci,  oc,  and  vt  diphtiionga], 
hj  r  and  Ir  in  the  peculiar  vowels  rt,  M,  In  giving  to  the  v  a  sound  luce  that  of  the  German 
hieroglynhic  inscriptions  it  was  represented  by  il»  and  to  the  17  that  of  German  d.-^The  Bo- 
two  strokes.  The  dot  which  we  place  over  our  mans  used  I  both  as  a  vowel  and  as  a  con- 
i  dates  from  the  14th  century ;  in  French  the  sonant;  since  they,  as  wdl  as  the  Egyptians^ 
proverb  mettre  lei  points  sur  leaiis  expressive  Hebrews,  and  Greeks,  knew  no  such  sounds  as 
of  trifling  precision.  The  sound  of  this  letter  the  iVench  and  English  give  to  their  J  (th  and 
is  the  highest  in  the  vocal  scale,  the  counterpart  d»h).  They  pronounced  lanus,  iseur^  proUcia, 
of  that  of  u.  This  sound  (not  as  pronounced  tiM,  4ow»,  £0.^  as  if  they  had  been  written  TBUnui^ 
in  minej  bat  as  in  pi^ue  or  pin)  is  symbolic^  yewr^  proyikio^  te.    Their  inotM*  (greater), 
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aiii  or  ai$  (thov  sajeflt),  deo.,  soosded  as  if  Fr./a^^faet,Portng.>>fe0;roi,2<^(Iiit.r«B,2M), 

written  mauar  and  oyif  /  ont  of  the  last  named  2<ff/al  (Ugalit),  &o. — ^In  abbreviations,  I  stands 

word  we  nave  formed  our  two  affirmative  fortnviotctt  «n,  tf^tfri^ /tt2«tM,itmm,  te.;  1.0. 

adverbs  aye  and  y«0,  by  splitting  it  in  twain,  for  inris  tonaulttUy  &o.    Daring  tiie  lethaigy 

lehavahj  ludcBOy  laeob^  A;o.,  nttered  as  now  ofliteraturel  was  nsed  to  denote  100.    Among 

written  with  the  modem  J,  are  anachronisms,  the  Romans  it  denoted  1 ;  when  placed  after 

— ^The  Italian  langoage  is  mnch  impaired  in  its  other  numerals  it  was  to  be  acUed;  when 

beaut  J  by  the  fre^nencv  of  I  in  its  grammatio  placed  before,  to  be  subtrac^ied ;  thus :  YI  =  6 ; 

formations ;  its  J  is  either  a  consonant  I  or  a  IX  =  9 ;  though  sometimes  it  was  a  factor  in 

lon^  vowel  representative  of  double  I ;  thus  in  the  latter  case,  thus :  IIO  =  2  X  100  =  200.  On 

j&rty  yesterday ;  a^tOy  help ;  e(m«m;,  plural  for  French  coins  it  denotes  Limoges  as  the  place  of 

eoTUorsii,    In  Spanish  the  sound  of  I  is  repre-  coinage. — ^In  music,  I  is  the  name  of  the  9th 

sented  by  T;    for  instance,  in  yerba,  herb;  tie  on  the  neck  of  the  lute,  and  of  various  old 

Triartey&o,  In  French  there  are  spurious  diph*  musical  instruments.     Kimberger,  Fasch,  and 

thongs  formed  with  I :  fai^  1  have ;  faire^  peme^  other  organists,  denoted  by  it  a  by-tone  between 

&c.,  with  a  nasal  twan^ in gairij  tein,  Ssc,    In  a sharpand  b flat. 

the  genuine  diphthong  in  in  roi,  moi,  ^^,  both  lAMBLIOHUS,  a  Neo-Platonio  philosopher, 

vowels  are  changed  in  sound,  thus,  roHa  or  bom  in  Ohalcis,  Oosle-Syria,  flourished  in  the 

roiidj  ma&a.     I  is  nasal  in   syllables  ending  flrst  half  of  the  4th  century  A.  B.    He  was  a 

with  n  or  m^  tA  la  /In,  impStueuXy  &c    Aa  pupil  of  AnatoUns  and  Porphyry,  and  after  the 

a  consonant  the  sound  of  I  is  written  with  y,  death  of  the  latter  became  the  head  of  the 


employ  I  as  part  of  the  old  diphthong  ey^  thus:  him  the  equal  even  of  Plato.    Little  is  known 

hei^  Mt,  ^,  formerly  written  hey^  9ey.     In  of  his  life,  except  that  he  made  an  excursion 

English,  the  Italian  sound  of  I,  that  heard  in  ma^  annually  to  the  hot  springs  of  Gadara,  and  that 

TiMj  is  written  in  14  ways  (both  short  and  long),  miraculous  acts  were  ascribed  to  him,  which, 

Words   en^ng   originally  in  age  (collection)  whether  invented  by  his  admiring  disciples  or 

are  now  written  in  idge,  as  porridge^  dec.    The  pretended  to  by  himself,  reveal  the  tendency  of 

diphthong  in  mi'M  (Germ,  finein)  is  taken  for  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  this  time  to  combine 

the  long  sound  of  I,  and  its  genuine  long  sound  the  thaumaturgus  with  the  philosopher.    He 

is  trannerred  to  £,  as  in  mete.    The  consonant  had  thoroughly  stu4ied  the  systems  of  Plato 

I  is  written  with  T  in  English,  thus:  y»^  Ger-  and  Pythagoras,  and  the  theology  and  philoso- 

man  ja ;  yaeht^  yeUatOy  &c.    The  English  die-  phy  of  the  Ohaldeans  and  Egyptians,  and  his 

tionaries  and  the  French  "  Enoyclop»dia"  of  the  speculations,  even  more  than  those  of  Plotinus 

18th  century,  those  of  Ersch  and  Gmber,  of  and  Porphyry,  present  a  confusion  of  Hellenic 

Pierer,  Ae^  and  many  other   lexicons,  class  and  oriental  ideas.    Of  his  numerous  writings 

words  in  I  and  J  together ;  but  this  is  logical  there  remain  only  6  books  of  his  work  on  the 

only  when  both  represent  the  same  sound,  and  doctrines  of  I^ythagoras,  a  treatise  on  the  Egyp* 

not  when  the  latter  is  the  sign  of  a  hissing  tian  mysteries,  the  authorship  of  which  has 

umple  or  compound  sound.    In  Russian,  m,  iuj  been  doubted,  and  several  fragments.    Unlike 


«  in  the  Semitic  languages;  thus:  Heb.  Mod^  maintained  a  direct  union  with  God  by  means 

Arab,  and  Ethiop.  «<i2(£^  to  produce,  beget;  of  theurgy  or  the  supematund  science,  to  which 

idU&,  Arab,  vdad^  bed;   idqcth^  Arab,  va^^  to  he  made  philosophy  subordinate.  Theurgic  rites 

revere,  &c.    With  other  vowels  or  diphthongs :  and  ceremonies,  and  certain  mysterious  symbols, 

Germ.  9eite^  Lat.  Htus;  ieiy  nt;  treibm,  rpi^ciF ;  though  peifed^y  understood  by  God  alone,  have 

adtpiacoTyUomad-apUa^jtrafmgOtd^jm^  power  to  influence  the  divinities  accor^gto 

from  ago^  faeio  ;  nmilU  and  Hmul^  HmultaB;  numan  wishes.    His  mysticism  and  extravagan* 

facUis  and  faeulta$ ;  famiUay  from  famulm  ;  oes  appear  most  strikingly  in  the  work  on  Egyp- 

oULoUu9y  and  iUi^  iUe;  iUieo,  eognUtu,  from  tian  mysteries.    Though  the  most  fantastic  of 

in  locoy  eognoaeo,  &c. ;  often  in  reduplications,  the  Neo-Platonists  in  his  theological  tenets,  he 

as  gignoy  iisto,  fUfMv»y  mtmoy  Ac,  from  the  surpassed  his  immediate  predecessors  in  the 

roots,  geiiy  sto,  men,  pet.    ItaL  freddOy  wrd&y  simplicity  of  his  ethical  doctrine,  reproducing 

iegnoj  henerey  fedSy  &ix,  from  Lat.  frigidtu^  with  fewer  modifications  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

fiiridis,  rignumy  Inberey  fide;   Span.  etmcebOy,  The  extant  books  of  his  work  on  the  Pytha- 

hebray  ^.,  Lat  coneipiOy  fihra ;  Eng.  endaee,  gorean  philosophy  have  been  published  under 

enqtdrey  &c.,  and  tnooM,  inquire.     Ancient  different  titles;  the  last  edition  of  the  1st  (which 

Latin,  mcuntmuSy  optumtUy  ^,  for  fnawimvSy  contains  ike  life  of  Pythagoras)  and  2d  is  by 

eptimus  ;  the  accusative  and  ablative  «i»,  a,  and  Eiessling  (Leipsic,  1818-^15),  of  the  8d  by  Fries 

tm, «.    Irony  from  Aryan;  EhrOy  negroy  from  (Oopenhagen,  1790),  of  the  4th  by  Tennulius, 


Iberuiy  niger;  Fr.  er4tey  erip^  &c.,  from  erietOy    te.  (Amheim,  1668),  and  of  the  7th  by  Ast 
m^pttf.  It  is  sometimes  substituted  for  ^^,88  in    (Leipsio,  1817).     His 


work  on  £^;yptian  mys- 
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teries  was  published  bj  Thomas  Gale  fOzford,  914  bales  of  cotfam,  88,686  hhds.  of  sugar,  and 

1678).    It  was  traaslatod  into  English  by  Tay*  60,462  bbls.  of  molasses.   Yaloe  of  real  estate  in 

lor  the  Platonist  (Ghiswick,  1821),  who  also  1855,  $4,867,000.    Capital,  Iberville, 
translated  the  "life  of  Pythagoras"  (London,       IBERVILLE,  Lsicoiin  d',  a  Oanadian  naivi- 

1818).  gator,  who  began  the  colonintion  of  Loniriana, 

lAJCBUS,  in  prosody,  a  foot  consisting  of  two  bom  in  Montroal  in  1642,  died  in  Havana,  Jidy 

?rlUi^le8,  the  first  short  and  the  second  Ions.  9. 1706.    He  was  one  of  7  brothers  who  were 

he  miion  of  6  of  them  oonsdtates  an  iambfo  all  aedre  in  Oanadian  afllilrs  in  the  latter  half 

Terse,  oalled  by  Aristotle  the  most  ooIlo<}nial  of  the  17th  centnry.    He  eariy  went  to  sea, 

of  metres,  and  employed  by  the  Greeks  chiefly  and  distingoished  himself  for  bravery  and  abili- 

in  satirical  and  dramatic  poetry.    It  admitted  ty  as  a  volunteer  in  the  midnight  attack  on 

of  the  sabstitation  of  a  tribradi  for  either  of  Schenectady,  as  commander  of  die  expedition 

the  first  5  feet,  of  a  spondee  for  the  1st,  8(L  which  recovered  Fort  Nelson  from  the  British 

or  5th,  of  a  dactyl  for  the  Ist  and  8d,  and  of  (1686),  and  with  it  the  control  of  the  Ih- 

an  aniqMBSt  for  the  1st    The  Italian  veno  ea-  dian  commerce  of  the  region  of  Kelson^s  river, 

dente  and  the  English  heroic  verse  consist  of  6  as  a  snccessfnl  invader  of  the  Ibg^ish  posBesaons 

iambi.  in  Newfoundland,  and  as  a  victor  in  naval  con- 


powefftdlybyhisinven-  skilfbl  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  France^ 
laons  and  improvements  to  die  promotion  of  tiie  when  in  1698  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
art  of  printing  in  Spain,  and  from  his  nress  is-  French  government  to  explore  the  month  of  the 
saed  splendid  editions  of  the  Bible,  of  Mariana's  Missiadppi,  which  had  never  yet  been  entered 
history  of  Spain,  of  *^Don  Qoixote,"  of  the  in*  from  the  sea,  and  to  erect  a  fort  near  it.  With 
fante  Don  mbriers  translation  of  Sallnst,  &e,j  two  firigatea.  two  smaller  vessels,  a  company  of 
which  are  still  sought  for  by  bibliopoles.  marines,  and  abont  200  settlers,  he  set  saSl  from 
IBEBIA^  the  ancient  Greek  name  of  Spain.  Boohetot,  Oct  17, 1698,  was  welcomed  at  St 
The  aborigmal  Iberi,  from  whom  the  name  was  Domfaigo,  fonnd  Pensacola  preoccupied  by 
derived,  seem  to  have  occupied  the  entire  south-  Spaniaras,  and  cast  anchor,  Feb.  2, 1799,  on  the 
em  portion  of  the  peninsula  fit>m  the  strait  of  island  of  Massacre  near  Mobile.  Accompanied 
Gibraltar  to  the  F^raidea,  until  the  date  of  the  by  his  brother,  Lemoine  de  BienviUe,  a  FVancis- 
Garthaginian  invasion.  Mr.  IHcknor  in  his  ^*  His-  can  who  had  been  a  companion  of  La  Salle,  and 
tory  of  Spanish  Literature*!  says:  <^The  Iberians  48  men,  in  two  barges,  and  with  provisions  for 
are  the  oldest  of  the  occupants  of  the  ^>anish  soil,  15  days,  he  sailed  thence  to  se^  the  Missiaaoppi, 
and  the  people  who,  since  we  can  go  back  no  which  they  entered  March  2,  and  ascended  to 
fhrther,  must  be  by  us  regarded  as  the  original  in-  the  village  of  the  Bayagoulas.  They  also  vis- 
habitents  of  the  peninsula.  They  appear,  at  the  ited  the  Omnas,  among  whom  they  fonnd  a  let- 
remotest  period  of  which  tradition  affords  us  any  tor  written  by  Tonty  to  La  Salle  in  1684,  and 
notice,  to  have  been  spread  over  the  whole  tor-  they  probably  reached  the  moutii  of  the  Bed 
ritory,  and  to  have  given  to  its  mountoins,  river.  Betnming  to  the  bay  of  Biloxi,  Ibeiv 
rivers,  and  dtiee  most  of  the  names  they  still  ville  erected  a  fort  as  a  testimony  of  Frendi 
bear — ^a  fierce  race,  wlu)se  power  has  never  been  jurisdiction,  the  command  of  which*  he  intrusted 
entirely  broken  by  any  of  the  long  line  of  in-  to  his  two  brothers  Sanville  and  Bienville.  He 
vaderswho  at  different  times  have  occupied  the  himself  sailed  for  ¥^ce,  but  returned  when 
rest  of  the  countty."  The  Iberians  maintained  the  F^nch  supremacv  upon  the  Mississippi 
a  lively  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Oar-  was  endangered  by  British  aggression,  and  the 
thaglnians,  and  they  displayed  much  artistic  French  Protestant  refrigees  were  seekmg  there 
skiu  in  the  use  of  the  precious  metals,  and  great  an  aqrlum  after  their  enle  fix)m  France.  He 
activity  in  mining.  Boudard,  who  published  in  again  ascended  tiie  lOssissippi  (1700)  as  far  as 
1851  a  work  on  the  Iberian  alphabet,  has  since  the  country  of  the  Natchez,  wnile  his  brother  ex- 
prepared  an  important  work  on  the  Iberian  coins  plored  western  Louisiana,  crossed  the  Red  river, 

(A^ttmttffMi^iMi&MdnfMi,  Paris,  1857  eestf^'.)* —  si^^  approached  New  Mexico.  Bilious  fevers 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  also  oalled  by  the  name  desolated  the  colonists  at  Biloxi ;  Sanville  was  a 
of  Iberia  the  country  of  the  Caucasus  now  victim  to  it^  and  tiie  chief  command  devolved  on 
known  as  Georgia.  This  country  was  bounded  Bienville ;  and  when  Iberville  arrived  with  re- 
by  the  Oancasus,  Albania,  Armenia,  and  Golchis.  enforcements  (July  22,  1701),  there  were  but 
These  Asiatic  Iberians  were  divided  into  4  castes.  150  of  them  alive.  Soon  after  this  fortress  was 
The  origin  of  their  name  is  unknown.  transferred  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Mobile 
IBER  VILLE,  a  S.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  W.  river,  the  first  European  settlement  in  Alabama, 
by  Atcha&laya  bayou  and  S.  E.  by  the  Missis-  Iberville  also  constructed  ibrtifications  on  the 
aippi ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 14,880,  island  of  Massacre,  which  he  named  Danphine 
of  whom  9,285  were  slaves.  It  has  a  flat  sur-  idand,  and  which  became  the  centre  of  the  col- 
face,  and  is  freqnentiy  inundated.  The  lands  ony.  Attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  he  escaped 
lying  near  the  rivers  are  fertile;  the  rest  of  the  with  broken  health.  In  1706,  in  command  of 
parish  is  mostiy  uncultivated.  The  productions  8^  vessels,  he  made  a  descent  upon  the  Endirii 
m  1855  were  262,778  bushels  of  Indian  com,  island  of  Nevis,  which  he  captured ;  and  he 
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fiedatHavaaaonlxMurdof  hlBBhipoatliaeTO  nillier  vrnk.    There  are  abcmt  half  a  deaen 

of  an  expedition  againat  Jamaica.  jnedeH^  of  which  8  are  found  in  the  United 

IB£X,  a  speoieB  of  wild  goat,  inhabiting  the  States.  The  red  or  scarlet  ibis  (/.  rubra^  Linn.) 
moontainooB  regions  of  Switzeriand,  the  Py-  is  about  28  inches  long,  the  extent  of  winn  a 
r6n6ea,  the  Oancasos,  and  Abyssinia.  The  ge-  little  over  8  feet,  and  the  bill  6^  inches.  The 
nerio  characters  are  given  in  the  article  Goat,  color  is  a  nnifonn  bri^t  scarlet  red,  with  the 
The  common  ibex  (eapra  ibeas^  linn.),  the  Jxmqu^  tips  of  the  onter  primaries  black ;  in  the  yonng 
tin  of  the  Swiss  hunters,  is  about  5  feet  long^  the  color  is  ashy,  darkest  above,  with  the  under 
and  2f  feet  high  at  the  shoulders;  the  horns  parts  and  romp  white.  Its  natural  habitat  is 
are  large,  flat,  with  2  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  but  it  has 
sides  and  numerous  transverse  knobs;  at  first  been  seen  in  the  southern  states  by  Audubon; 
nearly  vertical,  they  curve  backward  and  out-  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  the  lengtii  and 
ward  to  a  length  of  about  80  inches ;  they  are  shape  of  the  bill,  the  pink  curlew.  The  white 
dark  colored  and  very  stout  The  color  of  the  ibia,  Spanish  or  white  curlew  (/.  aZ^,  Linn.),  is 
adult  is  browmsh,  with  a  grayish  tint  in  winter  25  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wmgs  of  40 
and  reddish  in  summer ;  the  hair  is  short  and  inches,  and  the  bill  7  inches.  The  color  of  the 
tiiick;  the  under  parts  are  whitish,  and  the  plumage  is  pure  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  onter 
dorsal  strqie  blackish  brown.  The  period  of  6  primaries  shining  greenish  black;  the  bill  is 
gestation  is  about  160  days,  and  the  yoonff  are  reo,  entirely  so  in  the  young  birds,  but  with  the 
usually  bom  in  April.  They  prefer  the  high-  terminal  half  bhick  in  the  adult;  the  head  in 
eat  and  most  inaccessible  mountains,  near  the  front  of  the  eye  is  bare ;  the  youna  birds  are  of 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  accordingly  a  dull  brown  color,  with  ti^e  under  parts  and 
hunted  with  great  dfflcul^  and  danger.  The  rump  white.  This  species  is  very  common  in 
Abyssiniaa  ibex  (0,  jadoy  H.  Smith),  Known  to  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  occasion- 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers,  is  m^er  higher  ally  stragding  as  'far  north  as  New  Jersey, 
than  the  preceding  spedes,  with  longer  horns,  They  breed  in  large  companies  on  the  Florida 
more  circular  and  leas  divergent,  rounded  in  keys  on  trees;  the  nest  is  about  16  inches  in 
front  and  marked  with  numerous  transverse  diameter,  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  flat  on 
ridffes ;  the  color  of  the  hair  is  browmsh  fawn,  the  inside ;  the  eggs  are  8,  and  are  laid  only 
with  a  dark  dorsal  line ;  under  the  throat  and  once  a  year,  2^  by  1{  inches,  dull  white,  with 
neck  the  hair  is  lengthened.  The  Caucasian  ibex  pale  yellow  blotches  and  reddish  brown  spots ; 
(£/.  Ca/ucatieck^  Guld.)  is  broader  and  shorter  incubation  generally  takes  place  between  the 
than  the  European  species;  the  horns  are  trian*  10th  of  April  and  the  10th  of  May;  the  eggs 
gular  with  distant  ridges,  very  solid,  dari[  brown,  afford  excellent  eating,  though  the  yolk  is  of  a 
and  about  28  inches  long.  Hie  color  is  dark  reddish  orange  color  when  boiled,  and  the 
brown  above,  head  grayim,  breast  and  dorsal  white  a  livid-colored  Jelly.  When  breeding, 
line  blackish,  and  throat  whitish  gray ;  the  hair  they  fly  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds  to  the  mud 
18  coarse,  having  at  the  roots  a  grajlah  wool  flats,  sometimes  to  great  distances,  where  they 
All  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  strength  feed  on  crabs,  crawfish,  and  othw  crustaceans, 
and  agility,  making  immense  bounds  among  the  mollusks,  and  aquatic  animals,  until  the  tide  be- 
most  dangerous  precipices ;  they  are  aaid  to  fUl  gins  to  come  in,  whether  by  day  or  night.  The 
firomconnderable  heights  upon  the  horns,  when  flight  is  rapid  and  well  sustained,  effected  by 
pressed  by  the  hunter,  and  ^>parentiy  receive  alternate  flappings  and  sailings;  they  often  rise 
no  iqjury  from  the  shock.  Th^  are  all  probably  very  high  in  the  air,  perfbrming  beautiful  evo- 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  common  wild  goat  lutions.  Thev  are  fond  of  resorting  to  ponds 
C.  offogrus)  of  Europe,  and  have  oontribnted  or  lakes  in  the  woods,  and  often  breed  in  such 
largely  to  tiie  production  of  the  numerous  va-  localities  more  than  800  miles  from  the  sea; 
rieties  of  the  domestic  goat.    (See  Goat.)  though  not  taking  naturally  to  the  water,  they 

IBIS,  a  wading  bird  of  the  family  tantdlddm^  can  swim' tolerably  well  when  forced  to  it;  the 

including  the  genera  ibis  (Moelur^  and  geronti'  walk  is  light  and  ffracefol.    The  flesh  has  a 

eu$  (Wagl.) ;  thegenus  tantaku  (Linn.)  will  be  very  fishy  taste,  and  is  rarely  eaten  except  by 

noticed  under  wood  Ibib.    The  oenus  Mt  is  the  Indians,    xhe  glossy  ibis  (/.  Ordi^  Bonap.) 

characterized  by  a  lengthened,  slender  bill,  is  a  smaller  species,  being  about  21  inches  long, 

curved  for  its  whole  length,  with  the  sides  com-  with  a  bUl  of  4  J  inches;  the  general  color  Is 

pressed  and  tip  obtuse;  the  nostrils  are  in  a  chestnut  brown,  with  the  back  and  top  of  head 

groove  which  extends  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  metallic  green  glossed  with  purple;  the  feathers 

mandible ;  forehead  and  base  of  bill,  to  bemud  continue  almost  to  tiie  bill,  which  is  of  a  dusky 

the  eyes  and  on  the  chin,  in  most  species  bare :  black  color.    It  exists  in  gpreat  numbers  in  Mex- 

wings  long  and  nointed,  with  the  1st  and  2d  ico,  and  it  has  been  procured  as  fer  north  as 

quills  equal  and  longest;  tail  rather  short  and  Maasachusetts.    The  green  ibis  (L/akineUtu^ 

nearly  even;  tibia  bare  for  half  its  length,  cov-  Linn.)  is   a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 

ered  with  hexagonal  scales ;  tarsi  slender,  longer  northern  Africa ;  it  much  resembles  the  glossy 

than  the  midcUe  toe,  with  broad  transverse  ibis,  being  of  a  purplish  brown  coior^  with  a 

scales  in  front;  toes  long  and  slender,  the  late-  deep  green  mantie;  in  the  youn^  birds  the 

rsl  ones  united  to  the  middle  by  a  small  web:  head  and  neck  are  pointed  with  whitish.  These 

hind  toe  long  and  slender,  daws  carved  and  ibises  all  live  in  warm  olimate8,perfomiiiig  their 
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annual  migration%  and  are  generally  seen  on  of  Mebemet  AH,  born  in  Oavala,  a  Tillage  of 
lands  reoentlj  inondated,  and  on  river  liaQka,  Roamelia,  in  1789,  died  in  Cairo,  Nor.  0, 1848. 
seeking  for  worma,  BDails,  oruataoeans,  inaecta,  He  poaseased  all  his  finiher's  ability,  with  even 
and  the  roots  of  bolbona  plants,  or  on  the  sea  more  than  his  ferodty.  Hia  yonth  waa  paaa- 
ooast  as  above  mentioned. — The  genus  g&ranti'  ed  in  battles  with  the  wild  tribes  of  npper 
CM  has  a  stronger  bill,  a  longer  and  broader  tail,  Egypt,  wherein  he  aoqnired  that  pitiless  nis* 
the  8d  and  4rth  qniUs  the  longest,  tarsi  and  regard  of  life  which  he  afterward  exhibited 
toes  stonter,  and  the  head  and  neck  more  de-  a^^inst  the  Greeks.  His  first  exploit  of  oon* 
nudedof  feathers,  than  the  preceding;  in  some  aeqnanoe  was  the  redaction  of  the  powcifal 
apecies  the  scapulars  are  long,  and  consist  of  Arabian  sect  of  the  Wahabees  (from  1816  to 
oecomposed  plumes.  There  are  about  20  spedes.  1819),  which  he  completed  by  taking  tiieir 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  oapiUd,  Derayeh,  and  putting  its  inhi3>itants 
South  Adierica,  of  which  will  be  mentioned  to  the  sword.  For  tiiia  service  the  ailtan  made 
here  only  one,  the  aacred  ibis  of  the  ancient  him  pasha  of  Mecca.  In  the  Greek  revolution 
Egyptians  {&,  JSthio]piou9y  Lath.).  It  is  about  Mehemet  Ali  sent  a  strong  force  in  the  begin- 
as  large  as  a  domestic  fowl ;  the  plumage  is  ning  of  1884  to  the  Morea,  Oyprus,  and  Oandia, 
white,  with  the  ends  of  the  quiUs,  the  elongated  in  aid  of  the  Turks,  the  sultan  having  bestowed 
barbs  of  some  of  the  wing  coverts  extending  on  him  the  government  of  those  provinces  on 
over  the  wings  and  tail,  bill,  feet,  and  naked  condition  that  he  would  reduce  them.  Ibrahim 
part  of  the  head  and  neck,  black  j  it  is  found  was  sent  aa  generalissimo  of  the  Eigyptian  force, 
throuffhout  northern  Africa.  This  bird  was  The  Greeks  were  at  first  sucoessfal  in  harassing 
rearedin  the  temples  of  ancient  Egypt  with  the  his  fleet,  but  in  1825  he  disembarked  10,000 
greatest  care,  and  was  embalmed  ffier  its  death;  men  at  Modon,and  thenceforth  he  had  corn- 
it  was  forbidden  to  kill  one  on  pain  of  death,  mand  of  the  Morea,  and  carried  desolation 
This  superstitious  people  reverenced  the  ibi&  wherever  he  went  The  Christian  powera, 
not  because  they  supposed  that  it  destroyed  which  had  at  lengUi  intervened  and  won  the 
noxious  reptiles  or  that  there  waa  any  relation  great  naval  battle  of  Navarino,  insisted  on 
between  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  Ibrahim^s  evacuation  of  the  Morea,  which  he 
phases  of  the  moon,  but  because  they  associated  accordingly  left  in  1828,  and  returned  to  SJgypt 
Its  annual  appearance  with  the  period  of  the  In  1882  Mehemet  Ali,  being  determined  to  ex- 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  source  of  the  fertil-  tort  from  the  sultan  the  full  and  hereditary 
ity  and  heidthf ulneas  of  the  land ;  the  crafty  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  made  a  qnarrel  with  the 
priests  led  the  people  to  believe  that  the  in-  pasha  of  Acre  the  pretext  for  invading  Syria, 
crease  of  the  river,  which  brought  the  birds  An  Egyptian  army  under  Ibrahim  captured 
there  in  search  of  food,  was  the  consequence  in-  without  much  trouble  the  towns  of  Gasa 
stead  of  the  cause  of  their  visit ;  the  educated  and  JafiEa.  Acre  surrendered  after  8  months' 
class  regarded  the  ibis  as  the  harbinger  of  the  sie^  but  not  until  a  Turkish  force  sent  to  its 
fruitful  epoch  of  their  vear,  as  we  look  upon  assistance  had  been  dispersed.  The  sultan  and 
the  coming  of  the  blueoird  and  the  swallow  Mehemet  being  now  in  open  war,  Ibrahim  ad- 
as  the  signs  of  spring.  A  black  ibis  was  also  vanced  by  a  succession  of  victories  to  Aleppo, 
honored  and  embalmed.  The  flight  of  these  which  he  took,  and  thus  laid  the  whole  of 
birds  is  powerful  and  high,  with  the  neck  and  Syria  at  his  feet.  His  fieUber  sent  him  orders 
feet  extended  horizontally,  and  accompanied  by  to  advance  tlffough  Aria  Minor  with  the  view 
occasional  harsh  cries.  They  probe  the  mud  of  attacking  Oonatantinople  itself;  but  Ibrahim, 
with  their  bills  in  search  of  insects,  worms,  mol-  having  defeated  at  Eonieh  60,000  Turks  under 
lusks,  dso.,  advancing  by  slow  steps;  they  arrive  Beshid  Pasha,  awaited  re^nforcementa  before 
in  Egypt  when  the  Nile  begins  to  increase,  and  advancing,  while  Russian  troops  sent  in  ud  of 
migrate  about  the  end  of  June,  not  nesting  in  the  sultan  made  their  landing  in  Aoa  Minor, 
that  country;  they  are  caught  in  great  numbers  At  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers  a 
by  the  modem  Egyptians  in  nets,  and  their  peace  was  concluded,  which  gave  Syria  and  the 
bodies  are  frequently  exposed  for  sale  in  the  district  of  Adana  to  the  conquerors.  The  war 
markets.  Both  species  usually  go  in  smdl  was  renewed  in  1889,  when  Ibrahim  totally 
flocks.  All  the  species  have  the  same  habits,  routed  the  Turkish  army  at  Nisib.  The  En* 
frequenting  both  overflowed  lands  and  dry  open  ropean  powers  again  interfered.  Various  ef* 
plains ;  they  sometimes  devour  frogs  and  small  forts  at  arrangement  having  jhiled,  the  Brit- 
aquatic  lizMds,  but  do  not  destroy  serpents  aa  ish  fleet  took  Beyrout  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre 
Herodotus  and  many  writers  since  have  main^  (1840),  and  appeared  before  Alexandria,  where- 
tained ;  when  satiated  with  food  they  perch  on  upon  Mehemet  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  he 
high  trees,  and  are  very  watchful;  the  nest  is  consented  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Syria, 
either  on  a  decayed  tree  or  on  the  ground,  and  This  terminated  Ibrahim's  military  career.  He 
the  eggs  are  2  or  8  in  number.  For  fhll  det^  visited  France,  England,  Spain,  and  other  parta 
on  the  sacred  ibis,  see  Savigny's  EUUnre  Twtur  of  Europe  in  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
TeUe  de  VibU  (8vo.,  Paris,  1806).  medical  aid,  and  was  received  <m  his  tour  with 
IBN-BATUTA.  SeeBATUTA.  great  consideration.  In  1848,  Mehemet  Ali 
IBRAHIM  PASHA,  an  Egyptian  viceroy,  having  become  incapable  by  age  of  carrying  on 
the  son,  or  according  to  some  the  adopted  son,  the  government^  Ibrahim  went  to  Oonatan- 
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tinople  and  was  inyestod  vitih  the  aothority  of  The  effect  of  this  property  is  seen  in  the  ten* 
vioeroy,  but  died  soon  after  his  return.  His  dency  of  ioe  to  plough  np  the  banks  of  ponds, 
descendants  were  debarred  from  the  snccession,  to  split  off  masses  of  rook  from  mountain  difQi, 
which  passed  to  Mehemet  Ali*s  grandson  Abbas,  and  to  loosen  and  polverize  the  soil  through 
and  in  1854  to  the  present  viceroy,  Said  Pasha,  which  it  is  diffased.  The  effect  last  named  is 
IBRAILA.  See  Bbahuoy.  not  perceived  till  the  thaws  of  spring,  when 
IBTOUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who  lived  in  the  frost  is  said  to  come  ont  of  the  ground, 
the  middle  of  the  6th  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  This  force  has  been  artiflcially  applied  to  split- 
native  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  and  lived  at  the  ting  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees  by  aUowing  water 
court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  It  is  to  freeze  in  their  fissures.  This  expansion, 
narrated  that  as  he  was  travelling  near  Corinth,  estimated  by  Boyle  at  ^  the  original  volume, 
he  was  attadced  and  mortally  wounded  by  gives  to  ice  less  density  than  that  of  water,  so 
robbers,  and  invoked  a  flock  of  cranes,  then  that  it  floats.  Its  specific  gravity  by  this  esti* 
passing  overhead,  to  avenge  his  death.  The  mate  should  be  0.9  ;  M.  Brunner  in  his  series 
cranes,  obedient  to  the  invocation,  directed  of  experiments  found  it  to  vary  from  0.918  at 
their  fiight  to  Coriuth,  and  hovered  over  the  0*"  0.  to  0.92025  at  —20''  0.    But  for  this  sin- 

Seople  as  they  sat  in  the  theatre.  The  mur-  ffular  exception  to  the  usual  law  of  increase  of 
erers  were  present,  and  one  of.them  on  seeing  aensity  by  reduction  of  temperature,  ice  as  it 
the  cranes  exdaimed  involuntarily :  "  Behold  forms  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there  ao- 
the  avengers  of  Ibycus."  This  led  to  an  in*  cumulate  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  heat 
quiry,  and  to  the  punishment  of  the  assassins.  Great  collections  of  water  would  be  chilled 
The  poetry  of  Ibycus  was  niostly  erotic,  but  throughout,  and  their  fitness  for  sustaining  life 
sometimes  mythical  and  heroic.  There  are  but  in  cold  regions  be  entirely  destroyed.  But  as 
a  few  fragments  of  his  works  in  existence,  the  the  ice,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  covers  the  "war 
best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Schneidewin  ter,  it  serves  as  a  protecting  sheet  to  retain  the 
(G^ttingen,  1885).  warmth  below,  and  preserve  the  water  from 
lOABUS.  See  DiBDALVs.  the  extreme  temperature  that  prevails  above. 
ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  solidified  by  free£-  As  the  cold  increases,  the  solid  ice  is  found  to 
ing.  Various  liquids  become  partially  solid  at  be  subject  to  the  usual  law,  contracting  as 
low  temperatures,  but  this  is  commoidy  owing  found  by  Brunner  more  than  other  solids ;  and 
to  the  water  of  which  they  are  in  p^  com-  upon  ponds  in  excessively  cold  weather  it  con- 
posed  ;  and  none  of  them  produce  a  clear  uni-  tracts,  and  in  shrinking  parts  asunder  in  the 
form  solid  like  that  of  firozen  water.  At  82^  F.  weakest  places  with  loud  reports.  A  fbrm  of 
under  ordinary  circumstances  water  begins  to  ice  called  anchor  ice  is  often  seen  in  cold 
crystallize.  Slender  prisms,  usually  of  6  sides  weather  attached  to  objects  at  the  bottom  of 
and  terminated  by  6-sided  pyramids,  form  in  it,  streams.  Its  character  is  expliuned  by  Ftot 
and  arrange  themselves  in  lines,  crossing  eadi  Dewey  on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  body 
other  at  angles  of  60^  and  120^  The  presence  of  water  is  cooled  below  the  freezing  point, 
of  salts  in  solution  impedes  this  process,  and  butunderconditionsof  quietness  opposed  to  the 
when  at  last  it  takes  place  at  a  temperature  be-  formation  of  ice.  The  substances  at  the  bottom 
low  82^,  the  greater  portion  of  the  foreign  mat-  serve  as  points  of  congelation,  like  those  intro* 
tersis  exdud^  fromuie  ice,  which  consequentlv  duced  into  saline  solutions  to  cause  crystalliza- 
is  nearer  the  composition  of  pure  water.  Ad-  tion  to  take  place,  and  ice  forms  upon  them, 
vantage  is  taken  of  this  in  some  operations  It  is  observed  to  gather  in  a  dear  cold  night, 
designed  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  liquors,  when  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  is  not  frozen,  and 
as  of  vinegar,  the  portion  that  first  crystallizes  its  temperature  is  at  the  fi'eezing  point,  that  of 
by  cold  being  removed,  and  leaving  the  residue  the  air  being  still  lower.  The  layers  of  ice  are 
leas  diluted.  Ftnre  water  contained  in  a  polish-  sometimes  8  inches  thick ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
ed  yessd  and  kept  perfectly  quiet  may  be  re-  are  detached  frx)m  the  bodies  which  hold  them 
daoed  to  even  15^  without  freezing;  but  agi-  down  they  rise  to  the  surface.  Some  other  prop- 
tation  or  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  inll  erties  of  ice  are  noticed  in  the  article  Glaodeb. — 
oanae  congelation  to  take  place  suddenly,  and  From  the  earliest  times  ice  and  snow  have  been 
as  the  ice  is  formed  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and  esteemed  as  luxuries  for  cooling  water  and  other 
the  temperature  rises  to  82^.  Saline  solutions  liquors  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East.  ^*  As 
sooietimes  exhibit  a  similar  reluctance  to  deposit  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest^  so  is  a 
their  salts  in  crystalline  form  even  when  re-  fiiithftd  messenger  to  them  that  send  him.'* 
daced  by  evaporation  below  their  point  of  satn-  QEVoverbs,  xxv.  18.)  Its  production  in  regions 
ration ;  and  in  these  cases  cryst^ization  is  often  distant  from  those  which  most  require  it  is  a  pro- 
snddenly  induced  by  the  same  methods  that  vision  for  the  commerce  of  nations,  leading  to 
oanae  the  water  to  congeal.  From  about  89^  the  intercourse  of  people  living  in  countries  far 
water  expands  as  its  temperature  is  reduced  ;  separated  from  each  other.  In  modem  times, 
and  it  does  this  with  the  exertion  of  prodigious  from  having  been  regarded  only  as  a  luxury,  its 
force  in  freezing.  A  hollow  globe  of  brass  with  use  has  extended  till  it  has  become  almost  one 
a  cavitT  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  of  the  necessaries  of  civilized  people.  Its  chief 
water,  has  been  burst  by  the  freezing  of  this,  value  perhaps  consists  in  its  antiseptic  property, 
exerting  a  force,  as  estimated,  of  27,720  lbs.  Heats  and  fish  are  preserved  fresh  by  it  more 
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conyenientlr  and  effidentlj  than  by  any  other  enter  vessel  is  then  to  be  dosely  covered.  The 
means ;  and  its  largest  consumption  is  in  the  effect  is  greater  as  the  difference  is  increased 
great  markets  of  onr  ciUes.  Vessels  at  sea  need  between  the  surface  of  the  small  vess^  of  water 
not  now  as  formerly  depend  for  fresh  meat  and  the  area  of  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  porous 
upon  live  animals  taken  at  oreat  inconvenience  vessel  butter  or  a  bottle  of  wine  may  be  placed 
on  board ;  but,  by  means  of  a  small  ice  house,  to  be  cooled,  or  the  bottle  may  be  covered  with 
they  can  preserve  their  supplies  fresh  for  a  con-  a  woollen  stocking  soaked  in  water,  and  placed 
siderable  voyage.  In  sickness,  and  especially  upon  a  shelf  in  Uie  vessel  and  left  for  a  few 
in  die  fever  of  hot  dimates,  ice  is  not  only  a  hours.  Leslie  effected  much  more  strikmg  re- 
most  grateful  application,  but  is  often  the  only  suits  bv  the  use  of  the  dr  pump  in  addition  to 
meians  of  saving  life ;  and  its  introduction  into  the  sulphuric  acid.  As  the  air  is  exhausted 
India  is  Justly  esteemed  a  blessing  by  its  inhab-  frt>m  the  surface  of  the  water,  this  is  thrown 
itants.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  natives  into  commotion,  as  if  boiling,  in  consequence  of 
hdd  this  material  is  indicated  by  the  pains  they  the  air  it  contained  escc^ing.  The  vapor  rap- 
took  to  produce  it  artificially,  as  explained  in  the  idly  produced  is  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
notice  of  the  operations  of  those  living  upon  acid,  and  the  water  thus  parting  with  its  heat 
the  plains  near  Moogly,  40  m.  K.  of  Calcutta,  in  becomes  of  lower  temperature  than  the  freezing 
the  article  Gold.  By  the  slow  and  careful  pro-  point,  when  at  last  it  congeals  and  rises  to  82^ 
cess  that  thev  employed  they  succeeded  in  col-  This  result  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
lecting  small  supplies  of  ice,  which  with  great  upon  the  same  principle  the  manufacture  of  ice 
pains  they  transported  by  night  to  Calcutta,  on  a  large  scale.  The  process  has  been  made 
protected  from  melting  by  being  packed  in  bas-  more  elective  by  placing  a  vessel  of  ether  with 
Lets  lined  with  straw  mats.  The  ancient  Greeks  the  water  and  pumping  out  its  vapor  as  it  rapid- 
and  Romans  boiled  the  water  they  wished  to  ly  forms  in  the  exhausted  receiver.  The  ether 
freeze,  the  freedom  from  air^  on  the  supposition  vapor  is  collected  and  condensed  to  go  the  same 
of  Sir  John  Leslie,  causing  it  to  congeal  more  round  again.  A  combination  of  apparatus  de- 
readily.  Ice  produced  from  boiled  water  is,  signed  to  produce  this  effect  was  patented  in 
like  that  whicn  makes  over  deep  ponds,  more  England  in  July,  1850,  by  Prof.  A.  0.  Twining, 
dense  and  comparatively  free  from  air  bubbles,  then  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  and  the  same  was 
— ^In  the  article  FbeezinoMixtdbbs  an  account  patented  in  the  United  Stotes  in  I^ov.  1858. 
is  given  of  various  methods  of  pibducin^  low  in  this  the  ether  partially  evaporated  in  one 
degrees  of  temperature  by  mixing  and  stirring  vessel  is  made  to  flow  in  its  chilled  state  contin- 
together  different  salioe  bodies.  In  producing  ice  uously  around  vessels  containing  the  water  to 
nponAlBirg<6BcalethoSoeUUd'e7icour<igefnentof  be  fi^^zen,  from  which  withdrawing  a  portion 
Paris  find  that  the  cost  of  the  ice  made  by  the  of  caloric  it  flows  back  to  the  evaporator  and 
most  convenient  and  cheapest  method  cannot  be  is  again  chilled.  The  same  power  that  draws 
less  than  about  5^  cts.  a  pound,  the  composition  off  the  vapor  compresses  it  into  a  chamber  in 
employed  being  frtigments  of  ice  and  common  which*  it  is  condensed,  and  from  which  it  passes 
salt,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  water.  In  this  in  the  Hquid  stete  to  unite  with  the  main  sup- 
estimate  is  included  the  cost  of  fuel  required  to  ply.  With  this  apparatus  it  was  anticipated 
recover  the  salts  by  evaporation.  Where  fiiel  is  that  ice  could  be  manufactured  to  great  profit, 
cheap,  the  cost  would  be  considerably  less. — ^In  and  machines  were  constructed  to  test  the  prin- 
the  article  Evaporation  instances  are  noted  of  ciple  on  a  large  scale.  A  similar  trial  is  re- 
extremely  low  d^ees  of  temperature  obteined  ported  to  have  been  made  in  London  in  1858 
by  this  method.  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  originated  oy  Mr.  Harrison  of  Geel'ong,  Australia,  who 
this  dass  of  experiments,  notic^  that  the  frigo-  with  an  engine  of  10-horse  power  produced 
rific  effect  of  evaporation  is  greatiy  increased  from  5,000  to  6,000  lbs.  of  ice  per  day.  Another 
by  rapidly  removing  the  vapor  as  it  forms,  thus  machine  upon  a  different  principle  was  invent- 
causiug  it  to  be  replaced  oy  more  with  fur-  ed  by  Dr.  Gorrie,  and  put  in  operation  a  few 
ther  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  liquid  evapor-  years  since  in  New  Orleans.  When  air  is  com- 
ated.  He  employed  porous  vessels  which  ad-  pressed  it  parte  witJi  a  portion  of  the  heat  be- 
mitted  the  liquid  placed  in  them  to  ooze  through  longing  to  it,  and  as  it  expands  again  it  tekes 
and^  evaporate  on  all  sides.  One  of  these  beinff  back  uie  same  amount  from  bodies  in  contact 
set  in  an  outer  vessel  together  with  some  good  with  it.  Air  thus  deprived  of  heat  can  be  made 
absorbent  of  moisture,  as  perfectly  dry  flannel,  to  take  it  from  uncongealable  fluids,  which  in 
parched  oatmeal,  &c.,  or  better  than  all  strong  this  way  accumulate  cold  that  may  be  applied 
sulphuric  acid  exposing  a  broad  surface,  evapor-  to  freeze  water.  In  the  machine  the  air  is  com- 
ation  went  on  rapidly  with  great  reduction  of  pressed  in  a  powerful  pump  attached  to  one  end 
temperature.  He  recommended  for  a  cooler  of  a  walking  beam,  and  a  smaller  pump  with 
for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  want  of  ice,  the  the  same  stroke  throws  jete  of  water  into  tho 
use  of  a  cylindrical  ve^el  of  dense  glazed  earth-  compressed  air,  teking  up  the  liberated  caloric, 
en  ware,  12  to  16  inches  diameter,  charged  with  The  mixed  air  and  water  pass  into  a  large  re- 
sulphuric  acid  covering  ite  bottom  jf  inch  deep,  ceiver,  and  from  this  the  air  enters  another 
to  be  placed  in  a  cool  cellar.  Upon  a  porcelain  pump  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam,  aiding  to 
stond  in  the  middle  of  the  cistern  is  placed  a  raise  its  piston  as  it  expands.  In  this  pump 
porous  earthen  pot  filled  with  water,  and  the  the  uncongealable   saline   solutions   are  dia- 
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charged  in  jets,  yielding  ft  part  of  their  caloric  pared  by  the  natiyes.    At  the  present  time  a 

to  the  expanding  air.     The  liquid  then  goes  waste  of  about  one  half  is  generally  expected 

back  to  i^s  reservoir,  and  a  new  supply  is  sent  pn  this  Yoyage.    In  1884  the  first  cargo  was 

from  this  to  be  chilled  and  returned  with  the  shipped  by  Mr.  Tudor  to  Brazil.    Until  1886  he 

next  stroke.     The  water  to  be  frozen  is  in  a  conducted  the  whole  trade;  but  as  it  became 

vessel  surrounded  by  that  which  contains  the  profitable  others  b^gan  to  enter  into  it,  and  froih 

working  fiuids.    This  machine  was  afterward  other  ports  beside  Boston.    Thia,  however,  has 

patented  in  Great  Britain;   and  from  the  ac-  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  trade,  which  from  Boston 

count  in  the  "London  Mechanic's  Magazine'^  has  increased  aa  follows,  accordiug  to  the  in- 

it  appears  that  with  pumps  of  about  8  inches  complete  returns  that  have  been  preserved : 

diameter  and  16  inches  stroke,  condensing  and        inisos loirgo,        isotons 

expanding  air  to  and  from  a  tension  of  8  atmo-         ^  iSS 15^*T^   JSJ  a 

spheres,  a  block  of  ice  weighing  nearly  60  lbs.  u  l8MV^\'.V.V^V*! !,'!.',['.'.  45     •♦       i^ooo  •* 

was  produced  by  the  laborof  2  menin  2  hours.  "  lM6....!.;;!.;.'..'..V:.!;i75     "       u,ooo  « 

— loB  Trade.     Ice  was  little  known  as  an         ^^ ^  ^^^  " 

article  of  commerce  until  the  early  part  of  the  These  figures  show  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of 
present  century.  In  the  17th  century  its  use  increase,  still  continuing,  and  the  establishment 
was  so  common  in  France  tiiat  many  dealt  in  it  of  an  important  brandi  of  commerce  upon  a 
and  in  snow,  gathering  these  in  winter  and  natural  production  formerly  regarded  as  of  no 
packing  them  closely  in  pits  surrounded  with  value.  It  has  served  to  secure  to  Boston  the 
straw  or  other  non-conducting  substances  and  chief  portion  of  the  Calcutta  trade,  and  provides 
protected  from  the  air.  The  Italian  peasants  her  ships  with  cargoes  for  the  southern  ports, 
also  have  Ipng  found  a  profitable  business  in  col-  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  freighting  soudi- 
looting  the  snow  upon  the  Apennines  and  stor-  em  products  to  the  north.  Of  the  146,000  tons 
ing  it  in  the  caves  of  these  mountains  to  supply  shipped  in  1856,  it  is  estimated  that  81,891  tons 
the  large  demand  at  Naples,  where  it  is  stated  were  for  southern  domestic  ports.  Into  the 
there  are  snow  shops  in  almost  every  street,  interior  ice  has  been  carried  by  railroad  in  con- 
which  are  kept  open  day  and  night  through  the  siderable  quantity  as  far  as  Enoxville,  Tenn. 
warm  season.  The  bodies  of  ice  found  in  the  The  shipments  to  England,  which  were  at  one 
recesses  of  Mount  Etna,  and  excavated  some-  tune  nearly  1.000  tons  annually,  have  been 
times  from  beneath  beds  of  lava  which  have  greatly  reduoea  by  the  supplies  frumisbed  from 
flowed  over  them,  are  noticed  in  the  article  JN  orway  at  less  rates  than  tne  cost  of  American 
Etna.  In  the  last  century  the  gathering  and  ice.  The  superior  quality  of  the  latter,  how- 
storing  of  ice  for  summer  use  is  known  to  have  ever,  enables  it  to  compete  with  the  Norwegian 
been  practised  in  some  of  the  middle  states  of  artide,  and  a  Massachusetts  association  called 
the  American  Union,  the  receptacles  for  preserv-  the  Wenham  lake  company  erected  exten- 
ing  it  being  deep  cellars,  placed  so  as  to  be  sive  houses  in  London  and  Liverpocd  for  Btot- 
readily  drained,  or  from  which  the  water  was  ing  ice,  with  capacity  for  conducting  an  an- 
pumped  out  as  it  collected;  but  though  most  nual  business  of  several  thousand  tons.  The 
want^  in  countries  where  it  is  not  naturally  chief  difficulty  in  establishing  the  ice  business  in 
produced,  no  attempts  had  been  made  to  trans-  warm  countries  has  been  the  necessity  of  con- 
port  it  by  sea.  This  was  first  done  by  Mr.  struoting  houses  especially  adapted  for  presenr- 
Frederic  Tudor  of  Boston,  who  sailed  himself  ing  the  ice ;  and  these  to  be  profitable  must  be 
with  a  cargo  of  180  tons  in  his  own  brig  to  upon  a  large  scale.  One  of  these  erected  in 
Martinique  in  1806.  The  ice  was  brought  down  1845  at  Calcutta,  by  Mr.  Wyeth  of  GambridgCL 
to  Gharlesto wn,  Mass.,  from  a  part  of  Lynn  then  oovered  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and 
called  Saugus.  Mr.  Tudor  persevered  in  the  was  ciq>able  of  holding  80,000  tons  of  ice.  Its 
business,  making  little  or  no  profit,  however,  walls  of  brick  were  triple,  with  fines  or  air 
till  after  the  close  of  the  war  of^l812.  In  1815  spaces  between;  their  lengw  was  198  feet  by 
he  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  Havana  busi-  178  feet,  and  their  height  40  feet.  The  building 
ness  and  important  privileges  from  the  Ouban  was  covered  by  5  roon,  and  between  every  two 
ffovemment.  In  1817  he  introduced  the  trade  contiguous  ones  were  air  spaces. — ^New  York 
into  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  next  year  into  Sa-  city  is  supplied  with  ioe  chiefly  from  small 
vannah,  and  in  1820  into  New  Orleans.  Fre-  lakes  near  the  Hudson  river,  or  from  the  river 
quent  disasters  attended  his  enterprises,  and  in  itself  above  the  reach  of  tide,  as  at  Athens, 
1882  his  entire  shipments  amounted  to  only  opposite  Hudson,  and  other  places.  Hie  largest 
4,852  tons,  the  whole  of  which  came  from  Fresh  quantity  furnished  by  any  one  of  these  sources 

gond  in  Cambridge.    In  May,  1888,  he  sent  the  is  from  Rockland  lake  in  Orange  county,  about 

rst  cargo  of  ice  to  the  East  Indies,  which  was  120,000  tons  annnallv.    The  whole  amount  de- 

cfelivered  at  Calcutta  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  livered  in  the  city  is  about  285,000  tons,  of 

Of  180  tons,  one  third  was  wasted  on  the  voy-  which  only  20,000  is  fpr  exportation.    With  the 

age,  and  20  tons  more  in  going  up  the  Ganges,  growth  of  the  business  upon  the  coast  it  has 

It  was  packed  in  large  blocks  closely  fitted  to-  also  spread  in  the  interior,  where,  especially 

gether  between  a  double  plank  casing  filled  in  near  uie  lar^e  towns,  the  gathering  of  ice^  is 

with  dry  tan.    The  ice  was  sold  immediately  now  an  important  business.    In  the  interior 

at  no  more  than  hdf  the  cost  of  that  pre-  towns  it  is  afforded  at  wholesale  in  the  summer 
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at  |2  60  to  (8  a  ton,  and  in  small  qnanUties  at  Mass.,  there  are  some  60  of  these  hnildings. 
ahont  $4.  In  Boston  large  supplies  for  ship-  Between  their  walls  they  are  filled  in  with  tan, 
ment  are  commonly  worth  about  $2.  The  great  dried  leaves,  rice  hulls,  hay,  shavings,  or  saw 
lakes  fhrnish  supplies  which  are  carried  by  rail-  dust;  and  the  blocks  of  ice  are  also  packed 
road  to  the  cities  lying  south,  and  through  the  with  the  same  materials  to  good  advantage,  ex* 
Illinois  river  ice  is  sent  down  the  MississippL  eluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the 
In  the  autumn  the  ice  boats  come  np  to  the  vi-  refuse  materials  of  the  saw  mills  are  brought 
oinity  of  Peru,  Bl.,  where  they  are  allowed  to  into  use,  and  the  dust  that  was  formerly  an  ob- 
be  fh>zen  in.  Li  the  winter  they  are  filled,  and  stmction  to  the  mills  in  Maine  is  now  sold  to 
in  the  spring  when  the  ice  breaks  up  they  float  considerable  extent  for  preserving  ice,  and  is 
down  with  their  freight.  The  ice  produced  in  brought  to  Boston  for  this  purpose.  In  packing 
deep  ponds  by  the  severe  cold  weather  of  New  the  ice  it  is  found  advantageous  for  long  keep- 
Enffhmd  is  particularly  adapted  by  its  hardness  ing  to  place  the  blocks  upon  their  edges  rather 
and  compactness  to  keep  well,  while  the  purity  than  upon  their  flat  sides.  As  the  season  of  the 
of  the  water  gives  it  clearness  and  renders  it  ice  harvest  is  short  and  uncertiun,  the  gathermg 
especially  agreeable.  The  ice  formed  upon  the  of  the  crop  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  ao- 
shallow  waters  of  Great  Britain  is  found  to  be  tivity  at  favorable  times.  The  ponds  present  a 
porous  and  verv  inferior  in  durability  to  that  busy  scene  by  day,  with  the  crowds  of  men 
from  the  Unitea  States  of  the  same  thickness,  pressing  forward  their  various  operations  with 
— The  methods  of  gathering  and  storing  ice  are  their  horses  and  curious  machines.  But.  in  the 
entirely  American.  When  the  ice  is  0  inches  clear  cold  nights,  when  the  work  is  still  cen- 
to a  foot  thick,  or  if  for  exportation  20  inches  tinned  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  interest  is 
thick,  the  snow,  if  there  be  any,  is  cleared  off  greatly  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  life  and 
the  surface  with  wooden  scrapco^  each  drawn  activity,  noise  and  bustle  upon  the  ice,  with  the 
by  one  horse.  Another  scraper  armed  with  a  darkness  of  the  open  water  around  and  the 
steel  blade  planes  off  the  porous  upper  layer  to  gloom  and  stillness  of  the  surrounding  forests, 
the  depth  of  8  inches  or  more  if  necessary.  The  No  time  is  suffered  to  be  lost.  The  men  by 
surface  is  then  marked  off  in  large  squares  by  a  their  great  numbers  are  sometimes  able  when 
sort  of  plough  drawn  by  a  horse,  which  cuts  a  assisted  by  the  steam  engine  to  take  out  and 
groove  about  8  inches  deep.  A  machine  some-  store  600  tons  of  ice  in  an  hour;  and  several 
what  like  a  harrow  with  8  or  more  parallel  rows  parties  are  often  seen  thus  engaged  upon  the 
of  teeth,  which  may  be  22  inches  apart,  is  next  different  parts  of  the  same  pond, 
drawn  along  the  lines  already  made,  one  row  ICE  PLANT  {mesembryanthemum  eryitaUi* 
of  teeth  running  in  the  groove  as  a  guide ;  and  fium,  Linn.),  the  common  name  of  a  plant  eric- 
as many  more  cuts  are  made  as  there  are  more  nally  brought  from  the  Oanary  islands,  where  ita 
TOWS  of  teeth.  This  is  repeated  upon  the  cross  seeds  reduced  to  pNOwder  are  said  to  have  been 
lines,  and  the  whole  area  is  thus  cut  into  small  used  by  the  aborigines  as  an  article  of  food.  In 
squares.  If  necessary,  a  deeper  plough  is  after-  Spain  it  used  to  be  largelv  cultivated  in  order  to 
ward  run  through  all  the  grooves  to  increase  procure  alkali  for  makmg  glass ;  and  in  one 
their  depth.  A  row  of  blocks  is  then  sawn  out  year  the  value  of  the  exports  of  its  ashes  from 
by  hand,  and  being  taken  out  or  thrust  under  the  Oanary  islands  amounted  to  about  $120,000. 
the  others,  room  is  made  for  splitting  off  the  Each  plant  spreads  over  the  ground  from  a 
adyoining  squares,  which  is  done  by  an  ice  small,  central,  flbrous,  woody  root,  and  has 
spade  dropped  into  the  grooves.  In  very  cold  numerous  succulent  branches  covered  with 
weather  tne  ice  yields  readily  to  a  slight  wedg-  large,  tender,  and  succulent  leaves,  the  cuticle 
ing  force.  The  blocks  are  sometimes  floated  of  both  being  elevated  into  many  crystallme 
through  the  canals  opened  in  the  ice  to  the  points,  whence  its  name.  The  flowers  are  very 
shore,  where  they  are  noisted  out ;  and  they  are  'small  and  sit  closely  upon  the  stalks ;  they  con- 
also  sometimes  Jerked  with  a  hook  at  the  end  sist  of  a  few  linear  wnite  petals  rising  out  of 
of  a  pole  up  a  uide  upon  a  platform  placed  at  broadly  ovate,  acute,  retuse  calyx  leaves,  of 
the  edge  of  the  opening,  and  from  this  platform  little  beauty,  and  only  produced  in  abundance 
they  are  slid  along  on  to  the  sleds  which  con-  under  cultivation  in  the  garden  during  contin- 
vey  them  away.  At  the  ice  houses  the  blocks  ued  pleasant  weather.  The  plants  are  readily 
are  raised  often  by  steam  power  up  an  inclined  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a  frame,  or  even  in 

Slane  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  thence  let  flower  pots  kept  in  some  sunny  window  of  the 

own  another  plane  to  any  part  within  where  sitting  room ;  if  t^us  treated  with  early  sowing 

it  is  required  for  packing.    The  storehouses,  the  plants  can  be  forwarded  for  planting  out  by 

huge  wooden  or  brick  buildings  without  win-  the  middle  of  May  or  first  of  June.    It  is  best 

dows  standing  around  the  edge  of  the  ponds  or  to  select  some  dry,  bare,  sunny  spot,  allowing 

along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  present  a  very  each  plant  abundance  of  room, 

singular  appearance.    They  are  from  100  to  200  ICEBERGS  and  Ion  Islands,  floating  masses 

feet  long  and  veiy  broad,  with  a  capacity  some-  of  ice  gathered  on  the  coast  of  polar  regions, 

times  ^xeeeding  20,000  tons.    One  at  Athens  and  set  adrift  by  force  of  winds  and  currents. 

on  the  Hudson  holds  68,000  tons,  and  two  at  Many  icebergs  are  produced  from   glaciers, 

Bookland  lake  in  Orange  oo.,  N.  Y.,  hold  40,000  which,  thrust  down  from  the  elevated  snowy 

toas4)aclv    Aroond  Fresh  pond  in  Oambridge,  lands  in  the  interior,  are  moved  onward  into 
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the  deep  waters,  where  the  fragments  broken  diflfbse  intense  cold  over  the  northern  portion 
off  from  the  advance  border  are  floated  awaj.  of  the  continent ;  and,  as  observed  by  Oapt. 
The  edges  of  glaciers  extending  many  miles  Franklin,  ice  is  always  found,  even  in  snmmer: 
along  a  precipitons  coast  have  been  seen  to  fall  at  the  month  of  Hayes  river  at  the  depth  of 
with  terrific  violence  into  the  sea  beneath,  and  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  this 
.at  once  be  transformed  into  floating  islands  of  in  the  latitude  of  the  north  or  Prussia. — ^The 
ice.  These  carry  wiUi  them  the  masses  of  rock  floating  masses  assume  a  variety  of  forms.  Some 
gathered  up  by  the  ice  in  its  progress  as  a  gla-  spread  out  into  sheets,  which  cover  hundreds  of 
cier,  and  transport  them  to  new  localities,  in  square  miles  and  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
warmer  latitudes.  (SeeDiLuvn7ir,andGLA0iKB.)  water.  These  are  called  fields,  or,  when  their 
Ice  islands  of  vast  extent  are  also  produced  by  whole  area  can  be  defined  from  the  mast  head, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  great  fields  of  sea-made  floes.  A  number  of  sheets  succeeding  each  other 
ice,  which  accumulate  idong  the  shores  of  the  In  one  direction  constitute  a  stream,  or  lying  to- 
fHgid  waters.  In  the  year  1817  the  ice  cover-  gether  in  great  collections,  a  padc.  The  surface 
ing  several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  sea  N.  of  the  sheets  is  often  diversined  by  projections 
of  Iceland,  and  chiefl^'  on  the  K  coast  of  Green-  above  the  general  level,  which  are  called  hum- 
land,  most  of  which,  it  is  believed,  had  not  been  mocks ;  they  are  forced  up  by  the  floes  press- 
moved  for  nearly  400  years,  was  suddenly  broken  ing  against  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  in 
up  and  dispersea  over  the  waters  of  the  north  the  form  of  great  slabs  supported^'by  one  edge. 
Atlantic.  Portions  of  it  were  carried  far  to  Dr.  Kane  noticed  that  these  become  bent  by 
the  eastward  of  the  usual  range  of  icebergs  their  own  weieht,  even  when  the  ^ermometer 
from  l^e  north,  and  approached  within  800  m.  continues  far  below  the  freezing  point  The 
of  Ireland,  or  to  long.  82''  W.  The  breaking  up  most  solid  dear  ice  exhibits  this  yielding  prop- 
of  t^is  ice  led  to  the  expedition  of  Oapt  Ross,  erty  of  its  particles.  The  surface  of  the  ice 
the  second  of  the  present  century  in  search  fields  is  usually  covered  with  snow,  and  when 
of  a  K  W.  passage,  the  opinion  prevailing  that  the  ice  is  no  more  than  2  feet  thick  it  gives  no 
the  dimate  nad  essentially  changed,  and  that  the  trace  of  salt  on  the  sur&ce.  The  thi<^er  ice 
nortiiem  seas  would  continue  open.  The  drift  contains  open  pools  of  treaix  water.  The  bergs 
of  the  northern  iceberss  is  with  the  greatpolar  are  real  floatinff  mountains  of  ice,  rugged  and 
currents,  one  of  whidi  sets  in  a  S.  S.  W.  di-  picturesque,  with  peaks  jutting  high  into  the  air, 
rection  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  and  strange  forms  in  the  glittering  hard  blue 
another  along  the  W.  side  of  Baffin^s  bay,  meet-  ice,  which  one  easily  converts  into  imaginary 
ing  the  former  near  the  coast  of  Labrador,  castles  and  grotesque  architectural  designSi 
They  are  brought  against  the  American  conti-  The^  are  occasionally  seen  in  great  numbers 
nent  and  the  W.  slK>res  of  its  bays  in  conse-  moving  on  together.  Br.  Kane  in  his  first  cruise 
quence  of  not  catching  at  once  the  more  rapid  counted  280  in  sight  at  one  time,  most  of  whidi 
rotating  motion  of  the  earth  as  they  pass  upon  exceeded  250  feet  in  height,  and  some  even  ex- 
larser  parallela,  and  so  allowing  this  to  slip  from  oeeded  800  feet  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
under  them.  The  greatest  numbers  are  pro-  are  measured  by  miles.  Lieut  Parry  in  Uie 
dnced  on  the  W.  side  of  Greenland ;  and,  as  ob-  first  expedition  of  Ross  encountered  one  in  Baf- 
servedbyDr.Eane,'' perhaps  the  most  remark-  fin^s  bay,  7  leagues  from  land,  the  length  of 
able  place  for  the  genesis  of  icebergs  on  the  which  was  4,169  yards,  its  breadth  8,869,  and 
face  of  the  globe"  is  at  Jacob's  bight,  an  inlet  its  height  61  feet  It  was  aground  in  61  fath- 
on  this  side  a  little  N.  of  Disco  island,  in  about  oms.  Its  difis  recalled  those  of  the  chalk  on 
lat  71**  and  long.  56^  From  Labrador  the  ice  the  coast  of  England  W.  of  Dover.  Dr.  Kane 
isfioatedwithtne  current  past  Newfoundland,  saw  one  aground  in  soundings  of  620  feet, 
and  meeting  near  the  Great  Bank  the  w&rming  which  with  every  change  of  tide  swung  rouna 
infiuences  of  the  Gulf  stream,  it  usually  disi^  upon  its  axis ;  and  Oapt  Ross  describes  several 
pears  about  lat.  42^  The  extreme  limit  is  m  he  saw  aground  together  in  Baffin^s  bay  in 
lat40^  Sometimes  the  ice  is  carried  as  £ur  to  water  1,500  feet  deep.  The  ofiScers  of  the 
the  eastward  as  the  Azores,  in  lat,  42^.  In  the  French  exploring  expedition  in  the  Southern  * 
southern  hemisphere  icebergs  drift  still  nearer  ocean  measured  several  bergs  from  2  to  6  mUes 
to  the  equator,  being  occasionally  seen  off  the  each  in  length,  and  from  100  to  226  feet  high, 
cape  of  Good  Hope  in  lat  86^  Were  they  not  Oapt  Dumont  d'Fryille  reports  one  in  the 
checked  before  reaching  a  corresponding  lati-  Southern  ocean  18  'miles  long,  with  vertical 
tude  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  they  might  walls  100  feet  high.  The  portion  of  these  mass- 
£b31  into  the  current  that  sets  into  the  Mediter-  es  of  ice  seen  above  the  water  is  only  about 
ranean  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  chill  an  eighth  part  of  their  entire  bulk.  Such 
the  waters  of  that  sea,  and  produce  an  nnwel-  bodies,  weighing  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons, 
oome  change  in  its  delightful  dimate.  As  they  moved  on  by  a  broad  current  of  water,  exert 
reach  their  southern  limit  their  influence  is  felt  a  power  against  obstacles  of  which  we  can 
in  sensibly  cooling  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  form  littie  idea.  In  their  action  upon  the  bot- 
for  40  to  50  m.  around,  and  on  approaching  torn  of  tiie  sea,  as  explained  in  the  artide  DiLir- 
them  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  faS  viuif,  many  geologists  recognize  a  repetition 
17^  or  18^  When  driven,  as  they  sometimes  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  distribu- 
axe^  in  lai^  numbers  into  Hudson's  bay,  they  tion  oi  tiie  drift  formation,  and  the  production 
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of  its  sands  and  gravel  and  rounded  bowlders,  tbonders  have  for  years  been  annonncing  a  fear- 
Dr.  Kane  remarks  of  the  display  of  power  ex-  fnl  eruption,  and  boilinff  fountuns  throwing  up 
bibited  by  the  movement  of  these  huge  bodies  their  grand  columns  of  hot  water  with  a  roar- 
as  follows:  ^^ Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  ing  din  like  that  of  a  hundred  oannona.  Buch 
than  the  rotation  of  a  berg.  I  have  often  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  natmral 
watched  one,  rocking  its  earth-stained  sddes  in  scenery  of  Iceland,  the  grandest^  the  most  ap- 
Bteadily  deepening  curves^  as  if  to  gather  en-  palling  scenery  to  be  found  in  the  world.  (See 
ergy  for  some  desperate  g3rmna8tio  feat;  and  Gstsbrs.)  Mount  Hecla  is  situated  in  the  8. 
then  turning  itself  slowly  over  in  a  monster  W.  part  of  the  island,  in  the  Rangarvallasyslay 
somerset,  and  vibrating  as  its  head  rose  into  in  lat.  es""  59'  N.,  long.  lO**  42'  W.,  about  10 
the  new  element^  like  a  leviathan  shaking  the  m.  from  the  8.  coast.  Its  height  is  4^961  Dan- 
water  from  its  crest.  It  was  impossible  not  to  ish,  or  5,104  English  feet  Its  emptiona  take 
have  suggestions  thrust  upon  me  of  their  agency  place  every  70  or  80  years,  according  to  Wal- 
in  modifying  the  geological  disposition  of  the  tershausen  {8kiMM8v<mJ»lana)^  but  the  Icelandic 
earth's  surface." — Icebergs  occur  in  great  num-  records  mention  no  fewer  than  48  since  A.  D. 
bers  in  the  North  Atlantic  in  the  latter  part  of  000.  Pliny  Miles,  who  amended  the  mountain 
the  summer,  and  form  the  chief  danger  which  in  1853,  gives  in  his  '^Rambles  in  Iceland''  a 
then  besets  the  navigation  between  Europe  and  list  of  24  eruptions  which  have  occurred  since 
North  America.  1004,  at  intervals  varying  from  6  to  76  years, 
ICELAND,  a  large  island  in  the  Northern  tlie  two  last  being  in  1766-'8  and  1845-'6. 
ocean,  subject  to  Denmark,  geographically  be-  Mount  Hecla  has  the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
lon^ng  to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  distant  ridge,  with  a  single  conical  peak,  on  the  side  of 
from  Norway  about  650  m.,  from  the  Shetland  Which  lie  in  a  row  4  great  craters^  which  were 
islands  and  Scotland  500  m.,  from  the  Farde  opened  in  1846-'6.  On  the  summit  is  a  Stb, 
islands  250  m.,  and  from  Greenland  160  m.  It  the  principal  crater  of  the  mountain.  It  is  a 
is  ntuated  between  lat.  dS''  20'  and  66**  85'  N.  long  irregular  chasm,  nearly  }  of  a  mile  long, 
and  long.  18''  25'  and  24''  81'  W. ;  greatest  length  800  feet  wide,  and  200  or  800  feet  deep.  It  has 
825  m.,  greatest  breadth  200  m. ;  area,  41,000  sq.  been  silent  for  ages,  and  may  be  entered  with 
m.  The  population  of  Iceland  in  its  more  flourish-  safety.  The  bottom  consists  of  volcanic  sand 
ing  epochs  exceeded  100,000.  The  results  of  sev-  and  moist  earth,  emitting  little  heat,  and  in 
eral  censuses  of  modem  times  are  as  follows:  some  places  covered  with  snow,  but  from  fift- 
1840, 57,094;  1845, 58,558 ;  1850, 59,157;  1855,  sures  in  the  rock  lava,  slags,  and  scories  which 
64,608.  Reildavik,  the  capital,  has  a  popula-  form  ita  sides,  issue  smoke  and  hot  steam.  The 
tion  of  only  1,500.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  craters  more  recently  opened  are  fiUed  with 
origin,  and  conasts  of  a  mass  of  plutonic  rocks,  dark  smoke,  sulphur,  and  red  cinders^  and 
whose  more  prominent  upheavals  have  taken  streams  of  lava  thrown  out  in  1845  were  found 
the  shape  of  tolerably  well  defined  ranges  of  yet  hot  after  an  interval  of  7  years.  A  lava 
mountains  running  from  N.  £.  to  8.  W.  The  stream  formed  by  that  eruption  was  8  geograph- 
ooast  line  is  generally  rugged,  and  is  indented,  ical  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  more  than 
especially  on  toe  N.  and  W.,  with  long,  deep,  and  2  m.  wide.  On  the  summit  the  ground  feels 
narrow  bays  or  fiords.  The  highest  mountains  warm  to  the  feet ;  on  digging  to  the  depth  of  6 
are:  Oeram  Jokull,  6,241  Dan^i  feet;  SnafeU,  inches  smoke  bursts  out,  and  smoldng  heaps  of 
5,808;  EyjaQalla  JOkull,  5,482;  Herdubreid,  lava  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  top 
5,290;  Yatna  Jokull,  5,000;  Hecla,  4,961.  The  of  the  mountain  is  nearly  flat,  forming  a  broad 
chief  streams  are  the  Jokullsd,  Lagar^ot,  and  table,  i  of  a  mile  by  50  rods  across.  The  Skap- 
Slgaljpanda^ot  in  the  N.  E.,  and  the  Thiors&  in  tar  JdkuU  is  a  name  given  to  a  mountain  group 
the  8.  W.  The  lakes  are  neither  large  nor  over  100  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  880  m. 
numerous,  the  most  noticeable  being  the  My-  in  circumference.  It  presents  from  diflferent 
vatn  in  the  N.,  and  the  Fiskivatn,  Hvitavatn,  pointsofviewthe  appearance  of  several  di^nct 
and  Thingvallavatn  in  the  8.  In  the  interior,  mountains.  The  (>erafa  Jokidl  and  Yatna  J5- 
upon  an  extent  of  thousands  of  6(}uare  miles,  the  kull  are  2  of  its  highest  peaks.  It  is  aocessible 
eye  beholds  nothing  but  the  vestiges  of  volcanic  only  in  a  few  places,  and  from  tiie  summit  of 
destruction.  Deep  abysses*  formed  by  extinct  Hecla  presents  the  appearance  of  one  vast  ele- 
oraters  are  surrounded  by  immense  fields  of  lava  vated  plain  of  ice  ana  snow.  A  terrific  erup- 
which  has  fiUed  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  has  trans-  tion  of  this  mountain  took  place  in  1788,  pre- 
formed fertile  valleys  into  stony  deserts.  Then  ceded  hy  the  sudden  formation  some  70  m.  off 
follow  tall  conical  hills  of  ashes,  and,  scattered  the  coast  of  a  volcanic  island,  which  disappeared 
between  them,  gigantic  rocks  or  blocks  of  ice ;  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  by  violent  earth- 
again  a  steaming  pool,  at  the  bottom  of  which  quakes,  clouds  of  smoke^  and  showers  of  ashes, 
masses  of  sulphur  are  boiling  and  bubbling;  which  are  said  to  have  been  carried  to  places 
still  further  on,  a  mammoth  cave,  its  stalactites  on  the  continent  2,000  m.  distant  The  snows 
glassed  over  with  ice,  and  vast  fields  of  brim-  were  melted,  causing  a  heavy  freshet,  and  on 
stone,  honeycombed  by  hot  springs,  and  pro-  June  10  the  streams  of  lava  burst  forth.  In  24 
ducing  an  unearthly  noise  not  unlike  that  of  hours  the  bed  of  the  Skapta  river  was  dried  up, 
thousands  of  steam  boilers  combined;  then  and  a  torrent  of  lava  filled  it.  The  fiery  flood 
glaciers,  a  smoking  volcano  whose  subterranean  lasted  8  months,  and  the  eruption  continued 
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until  Feb.  1784.  The  lava  ooyered  a  trad  of  Tialted  the  kland,  and  the  horrors  of  peadlenoe 
country  600  sq.  m.  in  area.  The  principal  mln-  hare  been  added  to  those  of  ntter  destitntion.  In 
era!  prodaotions  are  snlphnr,  which  ocean  in  1707,  for  instance,  16,000  inhabitants,  fnll  one 
large  qnantities  at  Hnsa^  on  the  N.  coast  and  third  of  the  entire  population,  were  carried 
elsewhere,  and  the  feldspar  used  in  commerce,  away  by  the  small  pox,  and  a  few  years  later 
which  is  found  imbedded  in  the  amygdaloid  10,000  became  victims  of  famine.  During  tiie 
tracts  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  island.— The  terrible  eruption  of  the  SkaptarJokull  in  1783- 
cold,  bleak  dimate  and  buren  soil  of  Iceland  '4^  no  fewer  than  11,000  people  died  from 
are  so  repalsive  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  more  destitution  and  pestilence;  and  20,000  horses, 
temperate  zone,  that  it  appears  almost  miracu-  7,000  head  of  cattie,  and  180,000  sheep  were 
Ions  how  a  hiffh  state  of  dviliKation  could  ever  staryed  to  death. — ^That  such  circumstances 
have  existed  there.  The  summer  is  very  short,  must  have  stamped  distinct  national  character- 
aad  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  year  is  a  severe  istics  on  the  inhabitants  is  natural.  The  Iceland- 
winter.  In  the  month  of  June  one  may  still  ride  ers,  descendants  of  the  old  Northmen,  whose 
over  the  frozen  bays  and  inlets,  and  it  is  re-  andent  language  they  have  preserved  in  its 
corded  that  in  1758  tbe  idand  was  surrounded  purity,  are  of  small  stature,  but  of  a  strong  mus- 
hy an  immense  wdl  of  floating  ice  as  late  as  cular  devdopment.  Their  appearance  is  not 
the  month  of  August  The  mean  annual  tem-  prepossessing,  but  their  moral  qualities  cannot 
perature  is  only  41^  F.,  and  is  gradually  de-  be  too  favorably  spoken  of.  Hardened  by  an 
creadng  ftt>m  year  to  year.  Varieties  of  grain  almost  continuous  strife  with  the  elements,  the 
which  were  raised  in  former  centuries  do  not  now  Icelander  is  proud  and  seemingly  cold,  and  not 
grow  there.  Scarcely  a  tree  or  large  shrub  is  communicative  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  seen,  and  even  in  the  most  favorable  years  though  always  hospitable;  his  honesty,  tem- 
the  vegetation  is  extremely  poor  and  stunted,  perate  habits,  chastity,  and  piety  deserve  the 
A  few  groves  of  hardy  birch  occur  in  the  more  highest  praise.  An  Icelandic  clergyman  has 
sheltered  valleys,  and  now  and  then  in  the  south  said  of  his  countrymen :  *'  The  extreme  poverty 
a  stunted  willow  is  met  with.  The  ancient  for-  of  our  people  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
ests  have  disappeared,  and  the  only  traces  of  this  morality.'*  But  it  is  trmy  adaed  by  a  Ger- 
them  are  the  depodts  of  semi-carbonized  wood,  man  author  who  quotes  this  remark:  ^  There 
known  as  9urturbrandur^  which  is  occadonally  must  be  a  strong  moral  foundation  beforehand, 
used  as  fhel  or  for  the  manufacture  of  artides  for  poverty  to  have  such  an  effect.  Otherwise 
of  ftimiture.  The  lichen  IslandieuSy  or  Iceland  it  produces  a  very  different  result."  There  \b, 
moss,  is  exported  in  condderable  quantities.  A  scarcelv  any  country  where  a  general  education 
atont^  thick  grass,  growing  in  the  short,  well  is  so  highly  esteemed  as  in  Iceland.  It  would 
watered  valleys  which  open  toward  the  ocean,  be  difficult  to  find  an  Icelander  not  able  to  read 
enables  the  inhabitants  to  rdse  an  inferior  qual-  and  write.  With  their  old  national  sagas  and 
ity  of  horses,  cattie,  and  homed  sheep.  Gab-  poems  they  are  all  familiar.  A  library  is  con- 
bage,  turnips,  lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  radidies,  necte4  with  each  church,  where  the  members 
cresses,  flax,  and  a  few  potatoes  are  raised  in  obtiun  books  or  manuscripts  (which  are  still  used 
carefully  cultivated  garden  plots.  The  number  to  some  extent  in  place  of  printed  books)  for 
of  these  gardens  has  increased  dnce  the  be-  reading  at  home.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
ginning  of  the  century  from  a  few  hundred  to  ings  the  whole  famfly  and  servants  are  assem- 
6,0<i8.  About  }  of  the  surface  is  capable  of  bled  in  a  cheerfhlly  wanned  room,  doing  the 
cultivation,  and  I  consists  of  pasture  lands  inao-  necessary  handiwork,  and  at  the  same  time 
cesdble  during  part  of  the  year.  The  reindeer,  listening  to  their  old  histories  or  to  rhymed 
having  been  introduced  from  Norway  about  100  verdons  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
yean  ago,  roams  through  the  idand  in  large  tament,  which  the  head  of  the  family  or  one  of 
herda.  The  fox  is  the  only  other  animal  found  the  dder  sons  redtea  to  them  in  the  same  half- 
in  a  wild  state.  The  ocean  and  theruj^g^  difb  singing  tone  used  by  the  skdds  of  old,  a  thou- 
fhmish  the  islandera  with  fish,  birds,  and  eggs  sand  yearaago.  The  habitations  consist  of  low 
for  food.  The  erne,  gull,  ptarmigm,  snipe,  huts,  built  of  turf  or  lava,  pdnted  red,  and 
swan,  fdcon,  eider  dud^  and  many  other  limd  thatched  with  sod.  There  are  no  dense  settie- 
birds  and  water  fowl,  are  abundant  The  sal-  menta  except  near  the  sea  shore.  Fishing, 
mon^  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  flounder  are  hunting  (after  birds,  chiefly  for  tibehr  feathers;, 
the  principd  varieties  of  flsh.  The  number  of  and  cattle  raising  are  the  prindpd  occupations 
neat  cattie  on  the  island  at  the  close  of  1865  of  the  Icelandera.  Of  manufactures  there  are 
was  24,067,  of  dieep  489,982,  and  of  horses  40,-  none  but  the  simplest  branches  of  domestic  in- 
B89.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  employ  8,498  dustry,  spinning  and  weaving.  The  laborious 
boats  belonging  to  natives  of  the  island.  Scanty  and  dangerous  occupationa  of  the  male  inhabit- 
aa  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  they  are  not  even  ants  tend  to  shorten  their  life.  Very  aged  per^ 
to  be  relied  on  by  the  inhabitants.  They  are  sons  are  rare,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fecun- 
continoally  threatened  by  the  numeroua  subter-  dity  of  the  women  is  remarkable;  a  mother  of 
ranean  furnaces  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  storma  12  or  15  children  ia  not  at  all  uncommon.  The 
and  spring  floods,  carrying  devastation  hr  up  prmdpal  food  of  the  Icdander  is  dried  flsh  and 
into  the  inhabited  vdleys,  on  the  other.  Thus  milk ;  bread  is  a  luxury  which  the  wedthy  only 
fimiine  in  its  moat  terrible  form  baa  freqnentiy  can  afford  to  use ;  a  kind  of  meal  is  prepared 
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firom  the  lodflnd  moss.    The  cattle  are  wme*  of  independent  lealma,  was  enabled  by  oon- 

times  fed  with  crasbed  fish  bones  when  grasa  sammate   statesmanship   and    great   military 

is  wanting.    The  deprivations  which  the  peo-  aidU  to  snbdne  all  his  brother  monardhs.    The 

pie  suffer  when  ice  or  storms  prevent  them  snooessor  of  the  new  sovereign,  St.  Olai^  be- 

firom  going  out  to  sea  fishing,  are  of  the  most  oame  a  convert  to  Ohristiani^,  and  the  con- 

serions  kind,  and  not  unfreqaenUy  engender  quered  kings  and  chiefs  were  subjected  not  only 

disease,  if  not  actoal  starvation.    Iceland  has  to  civil  oppression  bat  to  religious  persecation. 

821  churches,  184  ministers,  and  one  bishop,  all  Tlie  haughty  chieftains,  who  dung  to  the  faith 

Lutheran.    Oommon  schools  are  connected  with  and  freedom  of  their  fathers,  were  forced  into 

all  the  churches,  but  there  is  only  one  college  rebellion  and  exile.    The  wealthier  ones,  who 

on  the  island,  at  Havnefiord.    At  Beikiavuc,  were  able  to  make  the  distant  voyage,  sought 

the  seat  of  the  government,  there  is  a  library  refuge  in  Iceland;  and  before  9S0  tiie  island 

containing  10,000  volumes,  and  an  observatory,  contained  many  thousand  hardy  and  intelligent 

Three  or  four  journals  are  published  regularly  settlers,  who  adopted,  with  some  modifications 

in  diflferent  parts  of  the  island.— *The  executive  the  form  of  government  under  which  they  had 

Sovemment  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  8  lived  at  home.  By  the  influence  of  Ul^ot,  the 
eputy  governors,  one  for  each  of  the  depart-  most  prominent  Icelander  of  his  day,  the  whole 
ments  into  which  the  island  is  divided,  all  ap*  island  was  brought  under  the  rule  of  one  great 
pointed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  Each  county,  legislative  body  called  the  althinff,  which  met 
of  which  there  are  20,  has  its  court,  from  whose  fi»t  in  980,  and  thereafter  annually,  in  the 
decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  plains  of  Thingvalla  in  the  south.  The  exeoa- 
atReikiavik.  The  legislative  power  is  intrusted  tive  power  was  intrusted  to  a  lagmadur^  or 
to  the  aUhing^  which  assembles  once  in  2  or  8  president,  chosen  by  the  national  assembly.  A 
years,  and  upon  all  of  whose  acts  the  king  pos-  code  of  juri^rudence  was  compiled,  which  was 
sesses  the  privilege  of  an  absolute  veto.  The  amended  at  various  times,  and  in  which  the 
althing  is  composed  of  26  members,  6  being  ap-  system  of  trial  by  jury  was -for  the  first  time 
pointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  one  chosen  from  fully  developed,  the  territorial  rights  of  each 
each  county  by  the  people.  The  governor,  the  inhabitant  were  strictly  defined,  and  the  powers 
chief  justice,  and  the  executive  secretaty  are  also  and  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  a  class  whidi 
entitled  to  seats.  The  journals  and  laws  are  pub*  was  generally  identical  with  the  highest  civil 
lished  immediately  after  the  close  of  each  session,  nmk,  were  carefully  marked  out  The  republic 
and  distributed  among  the  people.  The  total  re-  endured  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  centuiy,  and 
oeipts  of  the  government  in  the  fiscal  year  IdSS--  forms  the  golden  period  of  Icelandic  histoiy. 
'7  were  81,095  Danish  dollars^  and  the  expend!-  It  was  under  the  republic  that  the  Icelanders 
tures  62,487,  the  deficit  being  paid  by  the  home  maintained  an  important  commerce  with  the 
ffovernment.  This  difference,  however,  is  rap-  mother  country.  Their  adventurous  navigatoni 
idly  decreasing ;  for  in  the  last  fiscal  year  the  penetrated  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
receipts  rose  to  88,478  dollars,  while  theexpendi-  Black  sea  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
tures  sunk  to  44.626.  The  receipts  are  derived  discovered  and  settled  the  sterile  coast  of  Green- 
from  taxes  on  tne  fisheries,  property  taxation,  land,  and  are  supposed  to  have  made  voyages 
and  the  rent  of  crown  lands.  The  commerce  is  to  Yinland  or  the  southern  coast  of  If  ew  £ng- 
small.  The  leading  articles  of  import  a^e  rye,  land  6  centuries  before  Oolumbus.  Hieir  war- 
barley,  flour,  coffee,  liquor,  tobacco,  sugar,  salt^  riors  served  in  the  body  guards  of  the  Ossara 
beans,  iron,  coal,  hemp,  and  tar.  In  1865  were  of  Byzantium,  and  fought  under  the  banners  of 
imported  of  com  (all  kinds),  40,688  Danish  luur*  the  earliest  Muscovite  czars.  Their  skalds  or 
rels;  liquor,  447,699  quarts;  coffee,  426,980  poets  and  their  chroniclers  visited  all  the 
lbs. ;  sugar,  457,281  lbs. ;  tobacco,  108,880  lbs. ;  northern  courts  firom  Novgorod  to  Dublin,  and 
salt,  20,842  barrels ;  coal,  82,000  chaldrons,  formed  a  literary  class  which  kings  delighted  to 
The  imports  of  1855  were  carried  to  Iceland  by  honor.  A  series  of  statesmen  of  great  ability 
126  ships,  18  of  which  were  English,  Norwegiim,  ruled  or  influenced  the  national  councils,  araoD^ 
and  Spanish,  the  remainder  being  Danish.  They  whom  were  Thordur  Gell,  Njal,  Skaptur,  Blafli- 
were  consigned  to  90  different  mercantile  houses^  dnr  Marsson,  Bergthor,  Snorri  the  Good,  and 
of  which  a  little  less  than  one  half  were  foreign  Einar  Thvereding.  Christianity  was  introduced 
houses.  The  chief  exports  are  fish,  fresh,  saltMJ,  in  the  year  1000,  and  was  soon  established  by 
and  dried,  wool,  taUow,  cattle,  sheepskins,  horseSi  the  althing  as  the  national  religion.  In  the  lat- 
wUd  fowl,  feathers,  eider  down^  Iceland  moss,  tor  hijf  of  the  12th  centory  j^ousies  began  to 
and  sulphur.  In  1865  were  exported  of  fish  spring  up  among  the  party  leaders.  These  were 
(all  kinds),  7,706,280  lbs. ;  wool,  1,696,828  lbs.;  carried  to  such  an  extent  during  the  first  half 
tallow,  932,906  lbs. :  mittens  and  socks,  110,000  of  the  following  century,  that  resort  was  often 
pairB.--Jceland  was  discovered  by  Naddod,  a  sea  had  to  arms.  These  difficulties  resulted  in  ren- 
rover,  in  860.  Its  colonization  was  commenced  dering  the  island  an  easy  prey  to  the  Norwegian 
in  874  by  Ingolf,  a  Norwegian  chief.  In  the  kings,  who  had  long  looked  upon  it  with  cov- 
lattor  part  of  the  9th  century  a  great  revoln-  etous  eyes.  But  the  loss  of  its  independence, 
tion  took  place  in  Norwav.  Harold  the  Fair-  though  the  greatest^  was  not  the  only  evil  which 
haired,  a  nuer  of  one  of  those  pet^  kingdoms  Iceland  was  now  compelled  to  undergo.  Severe 
which  then  divided  that  oonntvy  into  a  score  pestilenoes  raged  ana  destructive  eruptiooa  of 
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▼oloanoes  ooonrred.  These  infliodoiui  almost  th,  to.,  only  the  h  being  aapirftted.  Its  gram- 
ornahed  the  apirit  of  the  people,  bat  now  and  mar  is  akin  to  that  of  the  Gothic.  Before  the 
then  the  old  love  of  liberty  broke  out.  Ita  laat  introduction  of  Christianity  (1000)  £unir  Gines, 
exhibition  was  in  the  case  of  Jon  Arason,  the  >P^ooh)  were  the  characters  used  in  writing, 
laat  Roman  Catholic  biidiop  of  the  island,  who  They  consisted  of  16  letters,  the  sounds  of  whi<m 
endeavored  to  oppose  by  arms  the  encroach-  were  indicated  by  the  initials  of  their  names, 
menta  of  the  Danes,  who  .by  the  annexation  of  viz.:  Me,  flock;  [7r,  torrent,  sparks;  Dussy 
Norway  became  in  1880  ihe  poesessors  of  Ice-  thorn;  0%$^  mouth,  port;  Btdr,  rider;  Xau, 
land.  With  hia  defeat  and  execution  in  1650  ulcer, boil;  i?a^2^hail;  Naudyiieed;  J«,  icicle; 
the  last  hope  of  freedom  died  away.  Kow  fol-  Ar,  year;  Sdl,  sun ;  Tyr  (Lat.  taunu\  bull ; 
lowed  more  than  two  centuries  of  oppression  .^ioribafi, birch ;Za^ur,hquor;  Mddr,radXi\  Tr, 
and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  home  govern-  cow.  To  these  were  adued  7  stungen  (stung, 
ment.  All  power  was  transferred  to  a  fo]5dign  pointed)  letters,  yiz. :  stungen  Kaun  or  Kneiol 
governor;  tne  trade  was  placed  in  the  hands  for  G,  ttungen  It  for  £,  stungen  Biarhan  for 
of  a  monopoly ;  and  the  old  customs  and  insti-  P,  ttungen  Dtue  for  Th,  etungen  Fie  for  Y.  and 
tutiims  were  gradually  overthrown.  The  pub-  etungen  Tr  for  W.  Subsequently  the  Iceland- 
lication  of  the  old  sagas  by  native  scholars,  and  era  adopted  the  Latin  alphabet,  at  first  with  ita 
by  Swedish  and  Danish  antiquaries,  produced  in  angular  shapes  (the  pseudo-Gothic),  but  re- 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century  a  literary  oently  with  the  Latin.  The  number  of  letters  ia 
revival,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  political  28,  viz.,  the  26  English,  omitting  10,  and  8  par- 
awakening.  Some  of  the  worst  features  of  the  ticular  letters  after  ^  viz. :  >  (English  th\  <b, 
Danish  commercial  monopoly  were  abolished  and  ^  (German  d  and  6),  Instead  of  q  and  the 
before  the  close  of  the  century,  and  since  1800  hard  e  the  letter  ib  is  now  frequently  used. — ^We 
the  progress  of  the  island  in  every  part  has  been  subjoin  the  most  noteworthy  grammatical  fea- 
rapid.  A  sinsidar  episode  in  the  political  his-  tures.  Substantive  nouns  are  declined  either 
tory  of  Iceland  occurred  in  1809,  when  a  former  indefinitely  or  definitely.  The  terminations  of 
Danish  sailor,  JOrgen  J6rgenson,  appeared  with  the  indefinite  declension  are  as  follows:  sin- 
two  privateers  before  Reikiavik,  captured  the  gulai^— genitive,  o^  e^ar,  ur;  dative,  a,  i,  u; 
Danish  governor,  and  establxshed  an  indepen-  plural — nominative,  u,  ar,  tr,  ur;  genitive,  na^ 
dent  republic  of  Iceland  (June  %l\  He  resided  a;  dative,  um;  accusative,  k^  a,  t,  tr,  ur  (ar- 
in  the  government  house,  where  he  surrounded  ranged  into  8  groups).  The  cases  of  the  defi- 
himself  with  a  body  guard  of  sailors.  But  his  nite  declension  are  formed  by  suffixing  the 
rule  lasted  only  two  months.  In  August  the  demonstrative  hinn^  he,  hin.  she,  hitt,  %  which 
flag  of  the  republic  (representmg  8  cods)  was  drop  the  h  and  sometimes  At;  thus :  Mr-inn, 
hauled  down  by  the  British,  and  Jdrgen  himself  wood-the ;  dygd-in,  Gknn.  .Tugend^die  (as it  were 
made  a  prisoner.  The  island  was  visited  by  vol-  Tugend^in) ;  auga^t,  Germ.  Auge-dae  ;  the  suffix 
eanic  eruptions  in  1821  and  1828,  by  fiEonine  in  receives  the  signs  of  cases.  There  are  8  gen- 
1824  and  1826,  and  in  1827  epidemic  diseases  re-  ders,  as  follows :  singular,  masc.  frdmr,  pious,  up- 
duced  the  population  to  40,000,  since  which  time  right ;  fem.^f^^,  neuter /r^^  ;  plural,  frbmvr, 
it  has  increased  rapidly.  Public  opinion  forced  frdmar,  fi&m.  Degrees:  comparative,  masc 
the  Danes  in  1846  to  restore  the  old  parliamen-  and  fem.  y^r^ori,  neuter /V^mara;  -superlative, 
tary  body  or  althing,  and  in  1868  the  trade  was  masc.  frbmoMter,  {em./romuet,  neutar  fronuut. 
thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all  oommer-  The  following  are  anomalous :  gddr,  betri,  hestr^ 
cial  nations.  A  steady  improvement  is  visible  in  good,  better,  best;  ilhr,  verri,  vestr,  ill  (bad), 
population,  agriculture,  industry,  and  education,  worse^  worst;  gamall,  elldri,  eUztr,  old,  &c. ; 
—dee  **  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  margr,  fieri,  fieetr,  much,  more,  most ;  mihiX^ 
ofIcdand,'*^ko.C^Edin.  Cab.  Lib.,'Uvol.,  1840);  meiri,  meetr  (Lat.  magnus,  maior,  maanmue)^ 
Craimard,  Voyage  en  lelande  et  en  Qrdentan/i  great,  kc  Numerals:  1,  einn;  2,  tceir ;  f^,trir; 
(6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  18d9-'48);  Ida  Pfeiffer,  l,fi6rir;  6,  fimm;  6,  eex;  7,  n^;  S,dtta;  9, 
'^Journey to loeland''  (New  York,  1862);  Pliny  niu;  10,  tiu; n,eUifu,&o.;  20,  tutugu, ^.;  40, 
Milea,'' Rambles  in  Iceland"  (New  York,  1864.)  firutiu,  &c.;  100,  hundrad;  1000,  ^immd, 
ICELAND,  Lakouaqe  xm  LmBATUBB  of.  &c.  ;  hddir,  hddar,  heeds,  both ;  fyreti,  first ; 
The  hlendeh  tunga  is  the  oldest  of  all  living  annar,  another,  &c.  Personal  pronouns:  Ist 
European  languages,  and  tibe  most  northerlv  of  person---«ik,  I,  gen.  min,  dat.  mer,  accus.  mih; 
all  civilized  idioms.  It  is  wonderfully  ridi  in  dual,  rid,  gen.  ochar,  dat.  aeir,  we  two,  &c. ; 
roots,  as  well  as  in  grammatical  forms.  Its  plural,  v^,  vor,  oee,  we,  our,  us ;  2d  person — '^u, 
filiation  is  indicated  in  the  articles  on  the  pin,  ySr,  ^ih,  iJiou,  &c. ;  dual,  yid,  yckar,  yehr, 
Danish  (see  Dknmabk,  Lasquaob  of),  Frisian,  ye  two,  oc. ;  plural,  hir,  ydar,  ydr,  you,  kc\ 
German,  and  Gothic  languages.  Owing  to  the  8d  person — ein,  ear,  eik  (Lat  eui,  etbi,  ee),  Aafiit, 
seclusion  of  its  area  from  contact  with  the  AtSn,  ]>a£,  he,  she,  it.  Relative  and  interrogative 
whirlpool  in  which  other  tongues  are  tossed  pronouns :  hver,  hnert,  who,  what ;  htartveggi, 
about,  it  has  been  but  little  altered  from  the  each  ;nodb*,  somebody  ;f7Mvn^i,  nobody. — Verbs 
Norrsdna,  eroeciidly  in  tbe  interior  of  Iceland,  have  two  voices,  two  simple  tenses,  and  moods 
It  is  soft  and  sonorous,  free  from  Gerroanio  gut-  as  in  English.  There  are  two  kinds  of  co^juga- 
toral  and  other,  harshness,  and  from  English  tions,  the  one  ancient  (organic,  strong,  and  meta- 
hisoofl  and  compressed  sounds  like  those  of  j,  phonic),  the  other  modem  (so  called  regular, 
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weak,  with  snffizes).    The  preterite  perfect^  words  and  ezpreasiosa,  espedaUy  cm  the  sea 
pluperfect,  future,  and  conditional,  are  peri-  shore.     On  the  FArOe  islands  the  Icelandio 
phrastic  by  means  of  auziliary^  verbs.    We  sub-  language  is  poorer  in  forms,  though  rich  in 
join  examples  of  strong  verbs  in  five  classes:  arohainns.    It  shows  these  characteristics  also 
1.  (^0^^,  to  give;  ^^,  (I)  give;  £fl^,  gave;  in  the  once  traditional,  heroic  poems,  edited 
ffi^  Germ,  gdbe,  gefinn,  given.    2.  FaUOy  (to)  hy  H.  0.  Ljngbje  (182S)  and  v.  U.  Hamer- 
M ;  fellr,  (I)  fall ;  /ell,  fell ;  /eUi,  Qerm.  /Ule  ;  schaimb  (1851).  The  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the 
/Minn,  fallen.    8.  Shina^  (to)  shine;  ikin.  (T)  coasts  of  Scotland,   and  those  of  Greenland, 
shine;  ihein^one;  8Hni,QeTm,9chiene;8mnity  offer  also  traces  of  this  interesting  hmguage. 
shone.    4.  Mlaupa  (Germ.  laufen\  (to)  run;  Already  before  the  union  with  Denmark  (1880), 
MeypTj  (I)  run;  fdUp,  ran ;  Klypiy  Germ.  Urfe;  and  still  more  after  it^  both  the  language  and 
Maupinn^  run.    5.  FridBo,  (to)  freeze ;  /ryt,  (t)  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  had  t^n  oulti- 
freeze  ;/rat«,  froze  ;yVy*i,Germ./r5r«;/ra«nwi  vated  during  the  sway  of  Norway,  declined 
frozen.    There  are  four  classes  of  weak  or  reg-  very  much ;  but  they  rose  again  in  consequence 
ular  verba,  with  a  few  metaphonies,  coi\|ugatea  of  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  (1581). 
with  the  following  suffixes:   infinitive,  o^  as  The  lansuage  gained  by  poetry  and  by  ele- 
(at)  elsh-a,  to  love;  participle,  andi;  impera-  mentary  books  for  the  use  of  the  people;  but 
tive  singular,  1st  and  8d  persons  i,  2d  o^  plnr.  sciences  were  treated  in  Latin  or  Daniui. — For 
«m,  id,  i;  indicative  present,  1st  person  a,  Icelandic  grammars  and  dictionaries,  see  Run. 
2d'  and  8d  r,  plur.  um,  id,  a;  imperfect,  (mZo,  Jona,  Beeentinma  Lingua  SeptentrianalU  In- 
adir^  adi,  ttdum,  adud,  ttau;  subjunctive,  Ist  mtnabula,  t. «.,  Orcmtmatiea,  oo.  (1651);  JBpi- 
and  8d  persons  t,  2d  «>,  plur.  vm,  id,  i ;  im-  tame   OrammatieeB  Latiiuhhlandicm  (1784) ; 
perfect,  Ist  and  8d  adi,  2d  o^,  plur.  udum,  R.  K.  Bask,  VejUdning  til  det  hJanduoe  Mer 
itdud,  adi.    All  forms  of  the  passive  voice  end  gamU  Ifordishe  Sprog  (1811) ;  Gudm.  Andrea, 
in  %t,  without  any  auxiliary  verb.    Auxiliary  Leoeioon  Islandieum  (1688) ;    Bi5m  Haldor- 
verbs :  hafa,  to  have ;  munu,  also  ahuUu,  shall,  BOJi^Lexican  lilandieo-LatinO'Danieum,  edited 
of  the  future ;  wrda,  Germ,  icerden,  Lat  Jieri  ;  by  R.  K.  Rask  (1814) ;  G.  P.  Marsh,  ^  Grammar 
MTo,  to  be  (veri,  Lat  esto),  em,  ert,  er,  am,  art>  of  the  old  Northern  or  Icelandio  Language'*  (Bur- 
is;  erum,  muL  eru  (we,  ye,  they)  are;  «ar,  lington,  1888);  Sveinbjdm  Eg^sson,  Laeiean 
was;  se,  $ert,  si;  seum,  seud,  ehi,  Lat.  tim,  H»,  P<Mti0um^/UigiMiX«fs^tMii8(Bp^«»tri0na^M(1856 
ice ;  tdri,  eseem,  &c.    The  formation  of  parts  ~  9). — The  Icelandio  literature,  which,  widi  the 
of  speech,  derivation,  and  composition  are  very  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  Norwegian  pro* 
manifold,  by  means  of  many  suffixed  particles,  ductions,  was  written  wholly  in  Iceland  or  by 
and  by  some  prefixes. — ^The  art  of  versification  Icelanders,  may  be  divided  into  two  very  marked 
is  very  ancient  in  Iceland,  the  oldest  and  most  periods,  the  ancient  and  tiie  modem.    The  first 
frequent  form  being  alliterative ;  for  instance :  terminated  a  century  after  the  fidl  of  therepub- 
Farvel  fagnadar  ^<^>  the  other  comprises  the  period  intervening 
Farewell  Joy  between  that  date  and  the  present  time.    Boon 
Fold  og  heilla,  Aft^i*  the  settiement  of  the  island  the  genial 
Fan   and  holy  (land).  influence  of  firee  government  caused  a  marked 
Verses  were  also  made  by  assonance,  according  development  of  the  national  spirit,  which  was 
to  quantity,  or  in  rhyme ;  so  that  including  the  ^ly  exhibited  in  the  field  of  letters.    The 
various  combinations  of  all  these  modes,  there  oUmate^  too,  had  much  to  do  with  it.    In  the 
were  more  than  800  forms  of  versification.    The  long  evenings  of  a  long  winter,  an  intelligent 
first  of  all  was  the  Forwyrdcdag  (ancient  struc-  people,  prohibited  by  the  severities  of  the  season 
ture),  of  which  the  following,  from  tiie  Ha/oc^  irom  outdoor  avocations,  would  naturally  have 
f/uuu  of  the  Edda,  with  a  Latw  rendering,  is  an  recourse  to  the  charms  of  literature ;  and  as 
example :  soon  as  the  introduction  of  Christianity  brouj^ 
VeUtu  rf            ])ti  vtn      dtt  ^^^  1^  ^^^  knowledge  and  use  of  the  Latin 
8d«-ta   an  (Eng.  If)  ta  amieom  babeai,  alphabet,  the  earliest  employment  of  the  new 
\ann»  \u  wl           trdir^  ^  VAs  in  writing  out  the  pagan  songs  whidi 
Cui      ta  bene  (well)  fldaa,  had  been  Orally  transmitted  from  one  genera- 
Oh  vilUu  €^  hi^num  aott    gita:  tion  to  another.    In  such  a  manner  did  tiie 
Ae  Tis-ta  ab  boo        bonom aeqnlrera  (Eng.  get):  priest  SflBmund  Sigfusson,  called  ^' the  learned'* 
€^i     ihcUltu  vid  'pann        hlanda,  (1066-1188),  compile  that  sublime  compendium 

Anlmam  debes-ta  earn  ejra^  (anima)  misoere  (blend),  of  heathen  wisdom  and  mythologiOEll  lore,  known 

Gi^m  ehipta,  as  the  elder  or  poetic  Edda.    (iBee^DA.)    Be- 

Dona  (giitB)  diviaere,  eide  these  reUgiouB  eflf^ions,  the  poetry  that 

Ok  fara  atflnna  opt.  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  re* 

Ae  Ire     inTioera    mjm  (oft).  public  oomdsts  generally  of  songs  of  victory  or 

— ^Tron,  a  Swedish  bishop,  found  four  varieties  of  praise,  eledes,  and  epigrams,  in  whid^  latter 

of  the  Icelandic  idiom  m  dififerent  localities,  the  old  skalos  especially  excelled.    The  most 

The  old  language  also  differs  from  that  of  later  noted  skalds  of  the  10th  century  ara  Ber^ 

times,  being  purer,  clearer,  and  more  concise.  Torftison,  Egill  Skallagrimsson  (904-9(^0),  Ey- 

The  modem  language  is  corrupted  by  a  mixture  vindur  Finsson,  Glnmur  Geirason,  Kormaknr 

ot  Danish,  English,  Dutch,  fVenoh,  and  other  Oegmundaraon  (died  967),  GunnlaugorHnunim- 
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danon  (98S-1012),  HaUfredor  Ottanon  (died  list  ore  masterpieces  of  style,  and  are  siill  read 
1014),  Thordnr  Signddaskald,  and  Thorleiirir  with  delight  by  the  peasant  in  his  turf-roofed 
Hakonarskald.  The  11th  century  was  verj  cabin  under  the  shadow  ofHecla,  and  by  the  self- 
prolific  of  poets;  we  have  Amorr  Thordarson,  exiled  Icelandic  scholar  in  the  nniversity  halls 
Einarr  Helgason,  Eiriknr,  Gisli  Dlngason,  Od-  of  Copenhagen.  This  meagre  list  also  shows 
dor,  Ottarr^  Bighvatar,  Skidi  Thorsteinsson,  the  attention  paid  to  the  cnltnre  of  letters  in  a 
Snesla-Halh,  Hallar-Steinn,  Steinn  Skaptason,  remote  comer  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  the 
Stnnir  Blind],  ThJodolftarArn(»r88on,Thorarinn,  whole  continent  of  ^^rope  was  snnk  in  bar- 
and  Thordnr  Kolbeinsson.  The  12th  centnrv  barism  and  ignorance. — ^The  second  or  mod- 
presents  tbe  names  of  Einarr  Skulason,  Boi-  em  period  of  Icelandic  literature  by  no  means 
yarr,  Hallbj6m,  HaUur,  Ivarr  Ingimundarson,  commences  with  the  termination  of  the  old  lit- 
and  a  host  of  others.  In  the  18ui  century  we  erature :  a  long  time  of  utter  mental  inactiyitj 
find  scarcely  any  names  but  those  of  Einarr  followed,  and  thQ  16th  and  16th  centuries  pro- 
Gilsson,  Gudmundur  Oddsson,  Ing}aldur  Geir-  duced  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  few  unimportant 
mimdarson,  and  Olafnr  Thordarson,  showingthat  religious  books.  la  the  1 7th  century  the  kno wi- 
the loss  of  liberty  had  begun  to  affect  the  labors  edge  of  the  ancient  literature  and  glory  of  the 
of  the  muse.  Kor  were  the  historians  and  ro-  island  began  to  revive.  Foremost  in  the  move- 
mancers  less  numerous.  The  sagas  pro^rly  fall  ment  were  Aragrimur  Jonsson  (Jonas,  1568- 
into  two  classes,  the  fictitious  and  historisal.  1648),  Gudmundur  Andrte  (died  1654),  Kunol- 
AmoUg  the  former  are  the  Vdhunga  Saga,  Nor-  fur  Jonsson  (died  1654),  Ami  Magnusson  (Mag- 
nargests  Saga,  the  VilMna  Saga  (narrating  the  nsQUs,  died  1780),  and  Thormodur  Torfason 
exploits  of  Diederich  of  Bern,  and  thus  belongs  (1686-1719).  The  last  named,  better  known 
ing  to  the  same  heroic  cycle  as  the  ffeldenlmch  under  his  Latinized  name  of  Torfteus,  was  espe- 
and  IfiMungenlied),  6d\f»  Saga,  "  Saga  of  cially  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  dissemhiate  a 
King  Hrolf  Kraka  and  his  Champions,"  ^  Saga  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  leeland.  In 
of  ^Ling  Ragnar  Lodbrok"  (which  contains  the  theology,  Gudbrandur  Thorlaksson  (died  1627X 
celebrated  LSdbrdharlmda,  or  ^^  Death  Song  under  whose  direction  the  first  complete  edition 
of  Lodbrok'*),  Frithioft  Sagct,  Rervarar  Saga,  of  the  Icelandic  Bible  was  issued.  Bishop  llior- 
Oervar  Odds  Saga,  and  Snorro  Sturleson's  lakur  Skulson,  and  Jon  Yidfdin  (1666-1720), 
*'  Younger  or  Prose  Edda."  Some  of  these  are  the  author  of  a  popular  collection  of  homilies^ 
in  part  historical  in  their  character,  but  it  is  were  the  eminent  names ;  while  jurisprudence 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  trae  from  the  false,  was  represented  by  Pall  Vididin  (1667-172*0- 
Far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  numerous  are  But  the  tme  revival  oi  letters  dates  from  the 
the  sagas  of  the  historical  class.  They  consist  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and  was  coinci- 
of  histories  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  of  dent  with  the  commencement  of  an  increase 
local  and  fiimilT  histories,  and  of  biographies,  in  population.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
Of  those  which  relate  to  Iceland,  the  most  no  other  nation  can  show  so  large  a  proportion 
noted  are  the  lilendingtMk,  by  AriThorffilsson  of  literary  men.  Finnur  Jonsson  (1704-*89X 
(1068-1148) ;  the  Landnamahbh,  a  detailed  ao-  autiior  of  an  elaborate  ecclesiastical  history  of 
count  of  the  settlement  of  the  idand ;  the  Kristni  the  island,  which  has  been  continued  by  Petur 
Saga,  a  narrative  of  the  introduction  of  Chris-  Petursson  (bom  1808),  Hannes  Finsson  (1789- 
tianity  into  Iceland ;  NHU  Saga,  a  classic  com*  '96),  Jon  Jonsson  (bom  1759},  and  Ami  Helga- 
position;  Chinnlantjgs  Ormstungu  Saga;  Viga  son  (bom  1777),  were  emment  theologians. 
OlufM  Saga ;  EgiU  Saga,  the  biography  of  a  Antiquities,  philology,  and  the  old  literature 
renowned  poet  and  chieftain ;  KormaJa  Saga  ;  have  been  largely  illustrated  by  Halfdan,  Einar- 
Byrbyggja  Saga,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  son  (died  1785),  the  author  of  an  Icelandicliterary 
published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott;  Laxdala  Saga;  history,  Bj6m  Haldorssen  (died  1794),  the  com- 
Stiurlunga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  race  of  the  piler  of  a  large  Icelandic-Latin  lexicon,  which 
Stnrlungar,  so  important  in  Icelandic  history ;  was  edited  by  Bask,  Jon  Ola&son  (1781-181 IX 
and  Orettis  Saga.  The  chief  sagas  relating  to  S.  T.  Thorladus  (1741-1815),  HaUmmur  Sche- 
other  countries  are :  the  Orhneyinga  Saga,  a  his-  ving,  G.  J.  Thorkelin  (1752-1829),  Finnur  Mag- 
tory  of  the  Orkneian  jarls ;  the  Fareyinga  Saga,  nusson  (1781-1847),  and  Konrad  Gislason  (bom 
relating  to  the  F&rOes;  the  Jamnihinga  Saga,  1808).  An  elaborate  history  of  the  island,  in 
an  account  of  the  sea  rovers,  whose  seat  was  continuation  of  the  Sturlunga  Saga,  has  been 
at  Jomsburg  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oder ;  the  written  by  Jon  Espolin  (1769-1886).  The  po- 
JSTnytlinga  Saga,  a  history  of  the  Danish  kings  etical  literature  of  the  period  has  been  rendered 
from  Hfutdd  Blaatand  to  Canute  YI. ;  the  sagas  remarkable  by  the  names  of  Jon  Thorlaksson 
of  Olaf  Trygvason,  one  by  Oddur  (died  1200),  (1744-1819),  translator  of  the  "Paradise  Lost,'* 
and  the  other  by  Gunnlaug;  the  saga  of  St.  Bjami  Thorarensen  (1786-1841),  Jonas  Hall- 
Olaf ;  the  Beinuhringla,  or ''  Chronide  of  the  grimsson  (1807-45),  SveinbjOm  Egilsson  (1791- 
Norwegian  Kings,''  by  the  celebrated  stotes-  1852),  translator  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Be- 
man  Snorro  Sturleson ;  and  various  minor  sagas  nedikt  Gr6ndal  (bom  1826),  and  many«>thers. 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  Bnssia,  Great  Britain,  But#the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  has  been 
and  Greenland.  The  most  elaborate  codes  of  law  largely  given  to  political  economy,  and  the  re- 
were  the  Ordgdi,  Jamnda,  JdruMk,  and  KrU-  suit  has  been  a  rapid  and  marked  improvement 
UuriUur,  Many  of  the  works  enumerated  in  this  in  the  economical  condition  of  the  country.  Par- 
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ticDlarly  active  in  this  respect  have  been  Jon  lOHNEUMON'  (Gr.  iyi«v«»,  to  track),  a  viver- 
Eyriksson  (1728-^87),  Stephan  I'horariDSBon  rine  carnlyoroos  animal,  of  the  genus  kerpettei 
(1754  1823),  Magnus  Stephensen  (1762-1888),  (Illiger).  The  cheek  teeth  are  fij;  the  body  is 
BJarniThonrteiD88on(born  1781),ThordurSvein-  long  and  the  legs  short ;  head  small  and  point- 
bjamar8on(l>orn  1786^  BaldvinEinarsson  (1801-  ed ;  ears  short  and  rounded ;  feet  6-toed,  with 
'88),  Jon  Jonsson  (born  1806),  Pall  Melsted,  and  sharp  semi*retraotile  ckws;  a  large  anal  pouch, 
Jon  Signrdsson  (bom  1811).  In  natural  history  in  wnioh  the  vent' opens.  Of  the  several  species 
we  find  recorded  the  names  of  Eggert  Olafsson  described,  the  best  Known  is  the  ichneumon  of 
(1726-^68),  whose  tour  through  Iceland  in  com-  Egypt  (A  iehneununiy  Linn.),  known  also  as 
pany  with  BJarni  Palsson  is  still  one  of  the  most  Pharaoh's  rat  It  is  a  little  larger  than  a  cat, 
interesting  works  on  the  subject,  0.  J.  Hjaltalin  with  a  gait  more  like  a  marten,  and  the  long 
(1782-1840),  Jon  Thorsteinsson  (bom  1794),  tail  ending  in  a  divergent  tuft;  the  color  of  the 
and  J.  J.  Hjaltalin  (bom  1807).  Among  the  muzzle  and  paws  is  black,  and  the  fur  of  the 
younger  writers,  most  of  whose  political  opin-  body  with  each  hair  alternately  ringed  with 
ions  are  liberal,  are  Gisli  Brynjulfsson  (born  brown  and  dirty  yellow.  It  is  an  inhiu)itant  of 
1827),  Jon  Thoraarson,  and  Magnus  Grimsson.  K.E.  Africa,  especially  Egypt.  It  was  adored  by 
The  series  of  transactions  published  by  the  Zar-  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  its  antipathy  to  the 
doma-I/uta  Mlag  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  crocodile,  whose  epgs  it  destroys  in  great  num- 
century,  and  the  numerous  volumes  issued  within  hep ;  they  saw  in  it  the  representative  of  a  be- 
the  past  25  years  b^  the  Idenzka  Bdhmenntqf^  nign  power  engaffed  in  the  destraction  of  one 
loffy  or  society  of  literature,  are  of  great  value,  of  their  most  trom>le8ome  enemies.  Its  natural 
ICELAND  MOSS  (cetraria  likmdiea^char  food  consists  of  rats,  reptiles,  birds,  and  eggs, 
rius),  a  lichen  common  in  the  N.  of  Europe  but  it  has  no  special  antipathy  to  the  crocodile ; 
and  America.  It  consists  of  a  tuft  of  deeply  the  stories  about  its  running  into  the  open 
divided  and  dentate*ciliate  margined,  leaf-like,  mouth  of  this  reptile,  passing  into  the  stomadi, 
cartilaginous  stems,  flattened  out  and  of  a  lighter  and  destroying  it  by  eating  its  way  out,  are  ab- 
color  at  their  base,  but  above  incurved  at  their  surd  fables.  It  is  itself  destroyed  by  foxes  and 
edges,  so  as  to  render  them  channelled;  in  gen-  jackals.  The  ichneumon  is  frequently  domes- 
er^  oc^or  they  are  of  a  dark  olive  brown.  The  ticated  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used  like  the  cat  in 
fruit  (apothecia)  is  borne  upon  the  extremities  ridding  houses  of  rats  and  smaller  pests ;  it 
and  sides  of  the  broadest  branches,  and  is  veiy  forms  attachments  to  persons  and  places,  and 
broad  and  flat  with  elevated  borders.  This  recognizeswithsignsoi  pleasure  the  caresses  of 
fruitful  condition  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  its  master.  The  mangouste  of  India  (J3.  mung^ 
alpine  regions  of  our  northern  mountains ;  Linn.)  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  ichneumon, 
when  the  plants  occur  upon  the  lower  hills,  and  of  a  paler  and  more  grayish  color,  and  with  a 
more  especially  in  dry  exposed  pastures,  they  pointed  tail ;  it  possesses  a  singular  antipathy 
are  uniformly  infertile.  It  is  possible  that  these  to  serpents,  which  it  destroys  whenever  it  can, 
last  mentioned  forms  may  yet  prove  to  be  dis-  not  hesitating  to  attack  even  the  deadly  cobra 
tinct  species ;  to  settle  this  point,  however,  the  de  capeUo ;  against  the  bite  of  the  latter  it  is 
occurrence  of  the  apothecia  is  very  desirable,  said  to  find  an  antidote  in  ^eophiorrhiea  mw^ 
A  very  bitter  principle  is  resident  in  the  alpine  gos^  a  root  which  is  considered  in  Ceylon  as  a 
forms  as  well  as  in  the  Iceland  moss  of  the  specific  against  the  cobra's  bite  in  man.  It  is  as 
shops ;  but  this  is  almost  wanting  in  the  cam-  mischievous,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  the  pole- 
pestral  sorts.  As  an  alleviative  to  pulmonary  cat  and  weasels.  The  garaugan  of  Java  (Bi 
complaints  the  Iceland  moss  is  well  kiiown ;  the  Javanieus,  Geoffi-.)  is  chestnut  brown,  with  yel- 
principal  part  of  the  stock  used  in  medicine  is  lowish  white  spots ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as 
Drought  from  Iceland  and  Norway.  After  the  in  the  other  species,  and  it  is  expert  in  burrow- 
intense  bitterness,  which  readily  yields  to  cold  ing;  it  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  used  for 
water,  has  been  extracted,  boiling  water  is  to  be  destroying  rats. 

poured  upon  the  mass,  when^  by  keeping  up  a  ICHNEUMON  FLY,  an  extenuve  tribe  of  the 
considerable  heat  and  by  several  hours*  steep-  pupivorous  femaily  of  hymenopterous  insects,  of 
ing,  an  abundant  and  soothing  mucUage  is  given  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  on 
out,  and  can  be  used  with  freedom,  the  drink  account  of  tiieir  destraction  of  insects  injurious 
being  made  palatable  with  a  little  suear.  to  vegetation,  and  very  interesting  from  the  pe- 
Hooker  says  that  after  being  purged  of  its  bit-  culiar  manner  in  which  this  purpose  is  effected, 
temess  the  lichen  '*  is  dried,  reduced  to  powder.  They  are  perfect  parasites,  depositing  their  egg9 
and  made  into  a  cake  or  boiled  and  eaten  with  within  the  body  of  living  insects,  which  are  de- 
milk,  and  eaten  with  thankfulness  too,  by  the  voured  by  the  larvffihatched  wiUiin  them, 
poor  natives'*  of  those  countries  where  it  grows  Their  forms  are  various,  but  they  generally  have 
abundantly,  "  who  consider  that  the  very  stones  an  elongated  body,  with  a  terminal,  long,  di- 
yield  them  bread.*'  The  mucilaginous  character  vided,  bristle-like  appendage,  and  filiform  an- 
is  owing  to  a  great  abundance  of  lichen  starch.  tennsB  which  have  a  -constant  vibratory  motion ; 
Even  the  bitter  principle  is  tonic  and  useftil  in  the  prevailing  colors  are  black,  rufous,  and  yel- 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Similar  alimentary  low,  with  lines  and  spots  of  white.  The  head 
substances  are  found  in  other  lichens,  resulting  is  prominent ;  the  mandibles  corneous ;  the 
from  the  presence  of  this  kind  of  starch.  wings  4^  of  thin  membrane  and  homy  ribs  or 
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neirnres,  tbe  anterior  longest,  narrow  at  tne  eaters  of  their  own  order,  the  gall  insects,  the 
base  and  dilated  at  the  extremity;  the  abdo-  Hessian  flv,  and  hosts  of  others  which  would 
men  begins  between  the  2  posterior  legs  ;  the  overrun  the  forests  and  fields  were  it  not  for 
feet  are  long  and  slender.  It  is  difficult  to  de*  the  agenoj  of  these  diminutive  creatures. 
tect  the  sexes  except  by  the  ovipositor  with  lOHNOLOGY  ^6r.  ix*^?,  a  footprint,  and 
which  the  females  are  provided ;  this  instru-  Xoyosj  discourse),  tne  name  applied  to  the  mod- 
men  t  is  short  or  long  according  as  the  eggs  are  em  science  of  fossil  footprints,  or  ichnoUtes.  See 
to  be  deposited  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars  Fossil  FoorpsnTTS,  and  Hitohoook,  Edwabd. 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  to  be  thrust  ICHTHYOLOGY  (Qr,  ix^vt,  a  fish,  and 
down  into  their  living  nidus  through  a  nest  or  \oyos,  discourse),  the  oranch  of  zoology  which 
deep  crevice ;  in  the  former  it  is  retractile  and  treats  of  fishes,  the  lowest  of  the  great  divisions 
lodged  in  a  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  The  class  of  fishes 
body,  in  the  Utter  often  longer  than  the  body,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  arranged  in  a  strict- 
consisting  of  a  central  oviduct  and  2  lateral  ly  natural  manner  by  any  systematist^  and  such 
Srotecting  appendages  coming  from  the  last  aV  an  arrangement  b  impossible  until  their  external 
ominal  segment.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  and  internal  structure  and  embryonic  develop- 
body  of  the  larva,  6nd  the  young  consume  the  ment  are  better  understood;  and  until  zoologists 
fktty  matters  in  the  interior  of  the  victim,  with-  are  better  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  family, 
out  injuring  the  vital  organs ;  many  eggs  are  ordinal,  generic,  and  specific  characters,  little 
often  deposited  within  the  same  larva ;  the  harmony  of  arrangement  can  be  expected, 
voung  undergo  transformation  within  the  living  Most  classifications  of  fishes  up  to  the  tmie  of 
insect,  or  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  and  Ouvier  (including  his)  were  based  on  the  organs 
spin  their  pupa  cases  on  the  outside,  from  which  of  locomotion  and  the  external  integument ; 
after  a  tame  they  come  out  perfect  insects.  The  after  him  appeared  the  anatomical  arrangement 
larvffi  selected  for  this  deposition  are  so  enfeebled  by  J.  Mtdler,  and  one  is  expected  from  Prof, 
by  the  parasites  that  they  perish  without  going  Agasdz  founded  on  anatomical  structure  and 
into  ^e  pupa  state.  A  common  example  is  embryological  development.  The  older  systems 
met  with  in  the  large  green  caterpillar,  with  a  were  very  imperfect  from  the  ignorance  of  fos- 
horn  on  the  last  segment,  generally  called  the  sU  forms,  which  supply  many  ]inks  oUierwise 
potato  worm ;  this  is  a  favorite  nidus  for  the  wanting  in  the  chun  of  ichthyological  charac- 
eggs  of  a  minute  black  ichneumon  fly;  the  young,  ters.  Aristotle,  in.  the  4th  century  B.  C,  first 
hatched  within  its  body  and  devouring  its  sub-  reduced  ichthyology^  as  he  did  the  other  branch- 
stance,  eat  through  tne  eAdn,  and  spin  their  es  of  zoology,  to  scientific  form ;  he  was  well 
pupa  cases  so  thick  upon  the  outside  as  almost  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  external  char- 
to  cover  the  back  and  sides  of  this  4-inch  cater-  acters  of  fishes,  which  he  distinguishes  from 
pillar ;  each  case  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  a  cetaceans,  laying  special  stress  upon  the  organs 
short  delicate  filament  and  the  place  of  exit  of  of  respiration  and  locomotion  and  the  »caly 
each  larva  is  indicated  by  a  black  dot;  this  cater-  covering;  he  gives  the  names  of  117  species, 
pillar  is  often  seen  crawling  about  and  eating,  entering  into  interesting  details  on  their  habits, 
almost  covered  with  a  colony  of  these  tiny  Several  of  Aristotle's  disciples  added  important 
silvery  white  pupa  cases,  from  which  in  about  facts  to  those  of  their  master.  For  want  of 
a  week  the  shining  ichneumon  flies  appear ;  the  patrons  like  Alexander,  the  science  of  experi- 
oaterpillar  does  not  enter  the  pupa  state,  but  mental  natural  history  rapidly  fell  into  decline, 
dies  exhausted.  These  flies  are  generally  rapid  and  the  system  of  Aristotle  received  no  ampli- 
in  their  movements,  and  are  ta£en  with  diffi-  fication,  and  hardly  any  attention;  the  Romans 
cnlty  except  when  depositing  their  eggs ;  they  aided  in  nothing  the  progress  of  ichthyology, 
occur  in  flowers,  on  trees  and  waUs,  in  houses,  and  Pliny's  writings  are  mere  compilations 
and  wherever  the  desired  larva)  are  found.  The  from  Aristotle  and  his  pupils.  This  system  of 
peirifect  insects  live  upon  the  pollen  and  honey  compilation  without  observation  prevailed  unlal 
of  flowers,  and  do  not  attack  other  insects  ex-  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Belon, 
cept  to  make  a  depomt  of  ej^gs;  they  are  of  all  Bondelet^  and  Salviani  laid  the  foundations  of 
sizes,  from  a  fraction  of  a  line  to  more  than  an  modem  ichthyology.  Belon  gives  rude  figures 
inch  long;  the  species  are  exceedingly  numer-  of  110  species,  Balvioni  excellent  engravings  on 
ous,  there  being  about  1,500  in  Europe  alone,  copper  of  99,  and  Rondelet  woodcuts  of  284 
The  larvffi  are  without  feet,  parasitical  and  car-  species,  in  all  three  mostly  fi^es  of  the  Mediter- 
nivorous.  The  chalcidians,  allied  to  the  ich-  ranean.  Gesner  in  the  same  century  borrowed 
neumon  files,  are  extremely  small ;  they  puno-  the  descriptions  of  the  last  mentioned  authors, 
tnre  the  eggs  of  other  insects  and  deposit  their  and  added  some  of  his  own  in  his  Sistma 
own  tiny  ones  in  them.  We  can  hardly  esti-  Animdlium  (1551-6),  all  arranged  in  alphabeti- 
mate  the  benefits  conferred  upon  man  by  these  cal  order  without  any  attempt  at  method,  em- 
apparently  insignificant  insects ;  their  instincts  bracing  however  many  foreign  fishes.  Kumer- 
lead  them  to  do  for  man's  advantage  what  all  ous  yoyages  of  discovery  to  the  East  Indies 
his  contrivances  could  not  effect ;  to  mention  and  America  made  naturalists  acquainted  with 
only  a  few  destructive  insects  kept  in  check  many  new  forms,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
by  them,  the  best  known  are  the  pine  weevils,  learned  societies  in  all  countries  of  Europe 
lackey  caterpillars,  the  grubs  of  many  wood  were  filled  with  anatomical  and  other  descrip- 
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tions  of  nev  and  straose  fishes.  Bay  and  hit  qnadrnpeds  into  the  class  mammalia.  Briason, 
pupil  Willaglibj,  Engush  naturalists  of  the  in  1759,  had  already  separated  them  from  fish- 
17th  oentarj,  in  their  Butoria  Puciwn  (1686),  es.  LinnsQus,  however,  committed  the  error 
gave  the  first  attempt  at  a  natnral  classification  of  plaoins  the  chondroptery^ans  among  rep- 
of  fishes,  foonded  upon  the  consistence  of  the  tiles,  under  the  tide  of  oinphiMa  navX€$^  to 
skeleton,  the  form,  the  teeth,  presence  or  ab-  which  in  the  12th  edition  (1766)  he  had  added 
sence  of  ventral  fins,  number  of  dorsals,  and  the  hranchiotUgi  of  Artedi  (ostracion^  l4)phwij 
character  of  the  fin  rays.  They  divided  fii^ea  Utrodom^  &c.).  He  also  suppressed  the  divi- 
into  cartilaginous  and  osseous ;  the  former  were  sion  of  fishes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fin 
either  longi  (sharks)  or  lati  (rays) ;  the  latter  rays,  and  substituted  one  founded  on  the  pres- 
were  plani  (flat  fishes)  or  non  plant  (ordinaiy  ence  or  absence  of  the  ventrid  fins  and  their 
fishes);  the  nan  plani  were  either  anguHU'  position  in  reference  to  the  pectorals,  a  method 
/(^r»ntf«  (eel-like),  or  with  a  more  contracted  body  which  violates  many  of  the  true  relations  of 
with  or  without  ventrals ;  the  fidies  with  ven*  these  animals.  Before  this  time  Gronovius  had 
trals  were  divided  into  malaeoptarvgii  (sofb-  published  his  i/f£«0um/£AtAyo^ieuf7»(Leyden, 
rayed),  with  1,  2,  or  8  dorsids,  and  acantluh  1754-^6),  describing  63  genera  according  to  the 
pterygii  (spiny-rayed),  with  1  or  2  dorsals,  system  of  Artedi,  and  his  Zaophylacium  (1768), 
xhough  their  genera  are  not  well  defined,  the  with  78  genera,  divided  into  (MondrttpteTygii^ 
species  are  so  well  described  that  it  is  genendly  Jfranehiottegi^  and  hranchiala,  arranged  ao- 
easy  to  refer  them  to  their  proper  place  in  sub-  cording  to  the  position  of  the  ventrals  and  the 
sequent  systems ;  the  whole  number  of  n>ecie8  number  and  character  of  the  dorsals.  LinnauB 
is  420.  The  2d  volume  consists  of  well  eze-  in  his  12th  edition  describes  414  ^ecies,  some 
cuted,  tolerably  accurate  plates.  This  work  of  which  were  taken  from  Gronovius,  from  de- 
forms an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ichthyology,  scriptions  of  various  cabinets  of  his  time,  and 
which  from  this  time  began  to  assume  a  metiioa-  from  voyages  and  scientific  journals.  In  the 
ical  arrangement  PasdngoverSloane,Catesbv,  qrstem  of  Klein,  which  LinnsBus  must  have 
Ruysch,  £&mpfer,  Plumier,  and  many  scientino  purposely  ignored  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  as 
voyagers  of  tnis  period,  we  come  to  Artedi  in  contained  in  his  Minus  Sutorim  NaturalU  iM!»* 
the  first  third  of  the  18th  century.  This  Swedish  eium  promotendas  (l740-'49),  61  genera  are  de- 
naturalist  completed  the  scientific  classification  scribed ;  the  divisions  are  made  according  to 
of  fishes,  commenced  hj  Willughby  and  Bay,  the  shape  of  the  body  and  head,  and  the  num- 
defining  genera  and  giving  them  appropriate  ber  of  the  dorsals  and  brandiial  openings, 
names.  In  his  Fhilosophia  he  divides  the  class  and  the  openness  of  the  latter ;  it  contains 
into  4  orders,  founded  on  the  consistence  of  the  some  new  tmeciea,  good  figures,  and  true  generio 
skeleton,  the  oranchialcoveriDgs,  and  the  nature  groups.  Though  Linnieus  n^ected  some  of 
of  ^e  fin  rays,  as  follows :  1,  mdacopterygians ;  the  genera  of  hu  contemporaries,  and  distribotr 
2,  acanthoptery^ans;  8,  branchiostegous  fishes:  ed  his  orders  in  an  unnatural  manner,  desorib- 
and  4,  chondropterygians  (sharks,  rays,  and  ing  only  480  species,  his  precision  of  definitioa 
sturgeons).  He  made  a  6th,  including  cetaceans,  and  the  excellence  of  his  binary  nomenohitare 
which  is  inadmissible,  and  the  8d  is  badly  char-  were  of  great  advanti^  to  the  progress  of  ich- 
acterized;  the  8  others  are  to  a  certain  degree  thyology,  and  his  division  into  aptKZ6t,ju^2ar0^ 
natural.  In  his  Otnera  Piseium  he  gives  names  thoracidj  and  dbdaminaUs  for  a  long  timo  held 
and  distinctive  characters  of  45  genera,  founded  its  place  in  the  science.  linnffios  gave  an  im- 
on  the  number  of  branchiostegous  rays  (of  petus  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  re- 
which  he  was  the  first  to  see  the  value),  on  the  suited  in  making  it  interesting  to  all  classes,  and 
position  and  number  of  the  fins,  on  the  parts  in  inspiring  kings  with  a  desire  to  extend  its 
supplied  with  teeth,  on  the  form  of  the  scales,  domain ;  national  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
and  on  the  shq>e  of  ttie  stomach  and  csacal  ap-  by  England,.  France,  Denmark,  and  BnsBia^ 
pendages ;  most  of  these  genera  stand  at  the  .  which  came  back  laden  with  treasures  of  the 
present  day.  In  his  Synanymia  Fiscium  he  deep  for  naturalists ;  among  the  workers  in  this 
gives  the  synonymy  of  274  epecies.  Though  great  field  we  can  only  mention  the  names  of 
borrowing  much  from  Willughby,  Artedi  added  Oommerson,  Sonnerat,  Pennant,  Banks,  Solan- 
much  of  the  greatest  value ;  his  works  were  der,  the  Forsters,  Forskal,  Steller,  Otho  Fabri- 
Dublished  after  his  death  by  LinnsBUs,  his  early  oius,  O.  F.  Mtdler,  and  Thunberg ;  the  scientific 
friend,  at  Ley  den,  in  1788. — ^Limueus,  in  the  journals  teemed  with  descriptions  of  new  spedea 
1st  edition  of  the  Sy$tema  Ndturm  (1735),  fol-  of  fishes  from  all  parts  of  the  ^obe. — ^Tbe  next 
lowed  Artedi ;  but  in  the  next  (1740)  he  l^gan  great  contributor  to  ichthyology  was  the  Ger- 
to  give  the  number  of  the  fin  rays,  a  method  of  man  naturalist  Bloch,  whose  celebrated  work 
distinguishing  since  found  of  great  value.  In  on  the  ^'  Natural  History  of  Fishes'*  consista 
his  10th  edition  (1758)  he  trusted  to  his  own  of  two  parts  essentially  distinct;  the  first,  the 
knowledge,  creating  a  new  system,  defining  '*£conomicHistory  of  the  Fishes  of  Germany,'^ 
genera  more  clearly,  and  using  a  scientific  no-  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1782-^4^  in  8  vols.  4to., 
menclature ;  the  most  important  change  was  in  with  108  folio  plates ;  the  second,  the  "  History 
removing  cetaceans  from  the  class  of  nshes,  in  of  Foreign  Fishes,"  in  1786-95,  in  9  vols.  4to., 
which  after  the  time  of  Aristotie  they  had  been  with  824  folio  plates ;  both  were  translated  into 
placed,  and  in*  uniting  them  with  viviparous  French  in  a  few  years  after  each  volume  i^- 
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peured.  Of  German  fishes  he  describes  115  ofoperoulaaDdbranohial  rays  and  the  position  of 
species,  mosUy  observed  by  himself.  Dttleeon-  the  ventral.  In  the  cartilaginous  fi^es  he  makes 
versant  with  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  some  of  liis  the  orders :  1,  trematopnea^  including  the  cydo- 
genera  are  bssed  on  purely  artificial  characters,  stome  and  plagiostome  families ;  2,  chUm^pnie^ 
while  others  are  remarkably  correct  He  follows  and  8,  eleiUheropome$.  each  with  a  single  fam- 
the  method  of  Linn»us,  bringing  back  the  am-  ily ;  and  4,  teleooranenes,  with  8  families.  In  the 
phibia  nanteSj  however,  into  the  class  of  fishes,  osseous  fi£uies  are  rankea :  6,  holobran^ea^  with 
and  dividing  them,  with  Artedi,  into  Iranehi-  28  families  of  the  most  common  species ;  6,  iter" 
aetegi  and  ehondropt&rygii.  Toward  the  end  noptyges.  7,  eryptobrancha,  and  8,  ophichtitea^ 
of  his  life  he  prepared  a  general  ichthyological  each  with  a  single  family.  He  gives  in  all  212 
system,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  genenu  In  1810  Rafinesque  published  at  Mes- 
edited  by  Schneider,  in  1801,  in  1  vol  8vo.  with  sina  a  list  of  Sicilian  fishes  arranged  according 
110  plates;  in  this  he  conceived  the  singular  to  a  naturid  order;  the  species  are  890,  of 
idea  of  classifying  fishes  accordinj^  to  the  num-  which  about  180  are  described  as  new ;  the  sjs- 
ber  of  the  fins,  and  on  this  principle  makes  11  tem  is  essentially  that  of  Lac^pMe,  except  that 
orders,  adopting  the  LinnsBan  divisions  of  jugu"  the  cartilaginous  are  mixed  in  with  osseous  fishes, 
larei^  thardoicL  ahdcminale$^  and  apode%  ;  these  according  to  the  opercular  and  branchial  charao- 
ordersare:  l,A0n^0Mpt09*y^»;22<£9i^tery^ti;  ters;  he  makes  71  orders,  generally  without 
8,  enneapterygii;  4,  oetopterygii ;  6,  heptapii-  regard  to  natural  afiSnities,  though  some  of  the 
rygii;  6,  Mwapterygii;  7,  fentapUrygii;  8,  ideas  are  original  and  deserve  attention.  Pal- 
tetrapterygii;  9,  Pnptirygh;  10,  diptwygii;  las,  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Zoographia  Euwh 
and  11,  mtmoptirygti.  This  artificial  system  Aiiiatiea  {1S11\  gives  a  list  of  240  species,  dis- 
leads  to  the  i^proximation  in  the  same  order  tributed  into  88  genera,  with  the  exception  of  8 
of  fishes  the  most  widely  separated,  and  divides  taken  from  Linnieus;  he  makes  2  orders,  ^n^ 
others  most  nearly  related ;  the  chief  merit  raeulata  or  chondropteiygians,  and  hranehiatiif 
consistsin  the  number  of  new  species  described,  forming  with  reptiles  (pulnumata)  the  class 
the  genera  being  118,  and  the  species  1,619. —  monoeardia  (single-hearted  or  cold-blooded  ani- 
The  18th  or  Gmelin's  edition  of  linnasus  ap-  mals).  In  1815  Rafinesque  published  a  2d 
peared  in  1768-^90,  a  mere  compilation  by  a  ichthyological  system  in  his  "Analysis  of 
person  but  little  acquainted  with  natural  his-  Nature,  or  Tableau  of  the  Universe^'  (1  voL 
tory,  containing  a  confused  account  of  the  die-  8vo.,  Palermo);  on  the  principles  of  Lac^pdde 
ooveries  in  ichthyology  for  the  preceding  25  be  ootains  the  orders  deripia^  thoraxtpiOf  go*- 
years,  and  conyinff  the  errors  as  well  as  the  facts  tripia,  apodia,  eUrcp<miay  ehiamopnec^  and 
of  his  several  authorities ;  it  is  valuable  chiefly  trenuqniea^  subdivided  into  80  families,  each 
as  a  book  of  quotations,  and  as  indicating  to  the  comprising  2  or  8  sub-families,  and  induding 
student  the  original  sources  of  information  on  in  ail  877  genera.  Though  containing  many 
hiB  science ;  only  about  780  undoubted  spedes  errors^  this  system  is  valuable  for  several  true 
are  described,  and  only  5  genera  are  adoed  to  affinities  between  fishes  before  and  since  regard- 
the  61  of  LinnsBus. — Comparative  anatomy  had  ed  as  widdy  separated,  as  for  instance  that  of 
made  considerable  progress  toward  the  end  of  the  polypterui  with  the  sturgeon  family. — ^De 
the  18th  century,  when  Lac6pMe  began  his  re-  Blainville  in  1816  (Journal  ds  fhynfue^  voL 
weardies  in  1798-1808 ;  amid  the  terrors  of  the  Izxxiii.)  published  a  classification  in  whidi  fishes 
French  revolution,  shut  off  fkvm  communication  are  divided  into  gnathodantei  or  osseous  and 
with  foreign  ichthyologists,  and  deprived  of  new  dermodantea  or  cturtilaginous,  the  latter  distin- 
acoessions  from  abroiS,  he  was  forced  to  work  guished  by  having  teeth  adherent  only  to  the 
principally  upon  old  materials  without  the  op"  udn ;  the  former  indude  the  heterodirmea  or 
portunity  to  detect  the  errors  of  his  predeoes-  hranehioategiy  and  the  8quammoderme$  or  com- 
aors.  He  divides  the  class  into  cartiJaginous  mon  fishes;  in  the  subdivisions  the  LinnsBan 
and  osseous  fidies,  in  eadi  of  which  sab-daasea  character  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals  is  adont- 
he  makes  4  divisions:  1,  with  neither  operoula  ed,  and  the  families  are  established  prindpally 
nor  branchial  membrane;  2,  without  opercula,  on  the  form  of  the  body;  it  does  not  employ 
and  with  a  branchial  membrane ;  8,  with  oper-  the  Lac6p^dean  characters  taken  from  the  oper- 
oula and  without  branchial  membrane;  and  4^  cula  and  branchial  rays. — Cuvier,  in  1817,  in  his 
with  both  operoula  and  branchial  membrane.  iZ^^rntfantma^,  divides  fishes  into  diondroptery- 
In  each  of  the  8  divisions  he  adopts  the  orders  gians  and  osseous.  The  former  contain  the  fam- 
of  apodet^  mgvlaresy  thoraeid,  and  abdxmi'  uies  of  suckers  Hampreys),  selachians  (sharks 
naU^  according  to  the  absence  of  ventnJs,  or  and  rays),  with  nxed  branchiie,  and  the  sturio- 
their  position  on  the  throat,  Ihorax,  or  abdo-  nians  (sturgeons),  with  firee  branchis.  In  the 
men.  The  natural  history  of  fidiesin  Sonnini*s  osseous  fishes  he  suppresses  the  hranehio$tegi^ 
Buffon  ^1808-'4)  is  essentiaDy  a  ccpy  of  Lac6-  forming  of  a  portion  of  them  the  order  flecUh 
pMe  without  acknowledgment  Tbese  works  gwUhi,  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  articulation  of 
of  Bloch  and  Lacdpdde  supplied  the  prindpal  the  jaws,  indudins  the  families  fl^mnodonts, 
foundation  for  most  subsequent  systems.  The  sderoderms,  and  lophobranchs.  The  remain- 
classification  of  M.  Dum^ril,  in  his  Zoologie  anch  ing  osseous  fishes  he  separates  into  the  orders 
lytique  (1806),  resembles  that  of  Lac6pMe,  inas-  malaoopterygians  and  acanthoptervgians^  after 
much  as  it  lays  stress  upon  the  supposed  absence  Artedi,  according  as  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin 
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ore  soft  or  spiny.  The  Boft-rayed  order  he  dis-  rygians  have  the  upper  Jaw  free,  mdadiDg  IS 
tributes  into  families,  acoording  to  the  Linnsaan  families,  and  aU  l^e  malaoopterygitins  except  the 
method  of  the  position  of  the  ventrals,  disre-  acleroderms,  gymnodonts,  and  lophobranchs ; 
gardinff  entirely  characters  drawn  from  the  the  malacoptery^^ns  are  divided  into  abdom- 
opercDla  and  branchial  rays ;  in  the  abdominal  inals,  snb-hraohians,  and  apodes.  Oavier  had 
fishes  are  the  acUmonei  (salmons),  dupes  (her-  very  abundant  materials  at  his  command,  em- 
rings),  e9oee$  (pikes),  eyprini  (carps),  and  silu-  bracing  the  collections  of  P6ron,  and  those  of 
ro^e$  (catfish) ;  in  the  snb-brachians  are  the  the  expeditions  nnder  Bandin,  Freycinet,  Dn- 
gad&ides  (cod),  flatfishes,  and  discoboli  (lamp  perrey,  Dnmont  d^UrYille,  add  other  French 
fishes);  in  the  apodals  are  the  anguillifDrmes  nayal  ofiScers.— Oken,  in  his  ''Physiophiloso- 
(eel-like  fishes).  The  spiny-rayed  fishes  form  a  phy''  (Ray  society  edition),  calls  the  class  glos' 
single  order,  with  the  mmilies  teonioids  (ribbon  sozock^  as  those  animals  in  which  a  true  tongue 
fishes),  gobioids  (blennies  and  gobies),  labroids  makes  its  appearance  for  the  first  time,  and  m- 

Sbass),  percoids  (perches,  a  very  extensive  fam-  teotoa,  because  in  them  also  the  bony  system  first 

y),  scomberoids  (mackerel-like,  also  numerous),  f^pears.    He  makes  4  divisions,  the  cartilagi- 

squammipennes  (chsetodons,  &c.),  and  the  flute-  nous  apodal  and  jugulareSy  thoradeij  and  aih 

mouths  {fisUdariay  &c.).    He  tiius  makes  in  all  dominales^  the  flrst  2  having  an  irregular  and  the 

22  families,  founded  on  direct  observation  and  last  2  a  regular  body.    Of  the  irregular  fishes  he 

comparison,  and  not  simply  compiled  fh>m  pre-  makes  2  orders :  I.  The  intestiniu,  protozooid 

vious  authorities. — ^Goldfuss  ("  Manual  of  Zool-  fishes,  with  the  mouth  round  and  wiwont  max- 

ogy"),  in  1820,  adopted  the  4  orders  of  Ghnelin,  His,  or  disproportionately  narrow  and  wide, 

giving  to  them  Greek  names,  and  subdividing  including  the  families :  1,  infusorial  fishes  or 

them  into  4  families,  each  acoording  to  the  shape  lampreys :  2,  polypary  fishes  (narrow-mouthed) ; 

of  the  head,  mouth,  or  body,  or  other  external  and  8,  acalephoid,  or  wide-mouthed  Tfrog  fishes), 

character.    The  abdominal  fishes  he  calls  gas-  H.  Vascular,  conchozooid  fishes,  witn :  4,  mussel 

teropterygiit  with  the  families    leptoeepJuilOj  fishes  (eels);  5,  snail  fishes  (haddocks) ;  and  6, 

rhynehoeephalay  aptoc^halay  and  platjfcefhala  ;  kraken  fishes  (gobies  and  Vrigla^.    In  the  reg- 

the  apodals  are  styled  pUfropUrygii^  with  the  ular  fishes  are  8  orders :  HI.  Pulmonary  or  an- 

families  ophioidei,  enehelioidei,  wj/pAonoti,  and  cyliozooid  fishes,  with :  7,  worm  fishes  (tunnies) ; 

maerorhynchi ;  the  jugulares  and  thoraeioi  are  8,  crustacean  fishes  (Idbrida,  &c.);  and  9,  pti- 

united  into  the  «^tfni^^€rypri«,  with  the  fluiii-  lotoid  fishes  (perch).    lY.Sarcose fishes,  with: 

lies  orihosomatay  tcsniosomatay  leptosomatcty  and  10,  typical  fishes,  or  carps ;  11,  reptilian  fishes 

ctphalotes;  the  hranehiostegi  and  cartilaginous  (salmons) ;  and  12,  ornithic  fishes  (nerrings  and 

fishes  form  the  ehoridropterygiiy  with  the  fami-  pikes).    Y.  Sensorial  fishes,  with  the  last  fam- 

lies  mierostomatay  eyctostomata^  macrostomata^  ily :  18.  thricozooid  fishes  (sharks,  rays,  stur- 

and  plntgiostomata. — ^Risso  (Eistoire  natureUe  geons,  ^.),  the  highest  of  the  class. — Cams  ar- 

de  Vmirope  meridionaley  vol  ill.,  1827)  takes  as  ranges  fishes  in  his  8d  circle,  cepTialoeoa,  and  in 

the  basis  of  his  classification  the  apodes,  jugv^  his  4th  class,  eephalo-eedoiozoa ;  his  orders  are: 

lares,  thoracici,  and  ahdomifuiles  of  Linnsaas,  1,  cyclostomata,  related  to  artieulata,  aspetro- 

adding  the    orders  pleetognathes  and  UwTuh  tnyton  and  myxine  ;  2,  orthosomata  apoaa,  as 

Ifranches  of  Ouvier,  and  making  of  the  chon-  mttriBna  ;  8,  orthosomata  eatapoda,  with  the 

dropterygians  ^two  orders  according  as  the  gills  sub-orders  stemopterygii  (perch,  cod,  mackerel, 

are  fixed  or  free ;  the  ordinary  fishes  he  divides  &c.)  and  gasteropterygii  (pike,  salmon^  herring, 

into  malacopterygians  and  acanthopterygians. —  &c.) ;  4,  microstomata,  as  ostTocum,  dtodon,  pe^ 

Thus  far  the  systems  have  been  little  more  than  gasus,  aeipenser  ;  and  5,  pJagiostomata,  related 

repetitions  of  the  combinations  of  Artedi,  Lin-*  to  reptiles,  including  tne  sharks  and  rays. — 

nsaus,  and  Lac6pMe.    Oomparative  and  philo-  Among  the  systems  based  upon  that  of  Cuvier 

sophical  anatomy  began  to  be  studied  with  zeal  are  those  of  Bonaparte,  Swaioson,  Straus-Durok- 

from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Oken,  helm,  and  Rymer  Jones.    The  dassiflcation  of 

Cams,  Qeoffi*oy  St.  Hilaire,  Spix,  Weber,  Yan  0.  L.  Bonaparte  (Rome,  1881)  comprised  the 

der  Hoeven,  Meckel,  Everard  Home,  Hunter,  orders:  I.,  o^oTi^Ac^fer^^t, with  17 families ;  U., 

Tiedemann,  and  others,  wrote  upon  different  malaeopterygii,  with  12  families ;  HI.,  plecUh 

portions  of  the  structure  of  flshes,  and  tiieir  re-  gna^  with  2  families ;  and  lY.,  cartitaginei, 

suits  began  to  modify  ichithyological  classifica-  with  5  families ;  including  in  all  nearly  8,600 

tions.    Before  mentioning  the  anatomicfd  and  species.    The  principal   improvement  on  the 

embryologioal  systems,  the  classification  adopt-  system  of  Ouvier  is  m  the  series  in  which  the 

ed  in  the  Eistoire  natureUe  des  Poissons,  oy  genera  are  placed.    Swainson  C^Honocardian 

Ouvier  and  Yalenciennes,  beginning  in  1828  Animals.'' in  Lardner's*'Oyclopffidia,*'18d8-'9), 

and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  may  be  true  to  nis  quinary  system,  divides  fiyshes  into 

alluded  to.    In  this,  fishes  are  divided  into  osse-  the  5  orders  aeanth^teryges,  malaoopteryges^ 

ous  and  cartilaginous,  the  latter  (or  chondropte-  eartilagines,  pleetognathes,  and  apodes;  the  Ist 

rygians)  including  the  families  sturionians.  pla-  and  2d  typical  forms,  and  tne  most  highly  organ- 

^ostomes,  and  cydostomes.    The  osseous  fishes  ized,  correspond  in  his  circles  to  quadrupeda 

have  the  branohisd  pectinated  or  laminated,  with  and  birds,  lizards  and  snakes,  insessorial  and 

the  exception  of  the  lophobranchs,  which  have  rapacious  birds,  monkeys  and  camivora  respeo- 

them  in  the  form  of  tufts :  all  the  acanthopte-  tively ;  the  8d,  of  large  size,  mostly  viviparonSy 
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and  with  a  broad  and  depressed  snout,  r^resent  IriieMi  (gadoids  and  flat  fishes)  and  apodeSy  with 
reptiles,  saorians,  swimming  birds,  ana  oeta-  family  ophidini;  B^  pharyngognathv^  with  the 
oeans;  the  4th,  with  small  ejes  situated  far  back,  sub-orders  of  spin  j-rayed  (labroids  and  chro- 
withont  tme  teeth  or  scales,  with  sharp  JawAL  mids)  and  soft-rayed  «»>m50re«ac«a;  4,  pA^AW^ofTii 
and  oval  thick  body  armed  with  mail  and  with  snb-orders  abdominaleaj  11  families  (siln- 
semi-aqnatic,  he  considers  analogous  to  amphi-  roids,  salmons,  herrings,  dec.),  and  apodes^  with  8 
bians,  chelonians,  wading  birds,  and  rodents;  families  of  eel-like  ficubes ;  b^  pUetognatkiy -^lih. 
while  the  6th,  with  the  limbs  smaller  or  absent  8  families  (ostracions,  &c.) ;  and  6,  l^kchranchU 
and  tail  very  long,  correspond  to  fish,  chame-  with  a  family  of  the  same  name,  including  hip- 
Icons,  rasorial  birds,  and  noofed  quadrupeds  in  poeampus,  &c.  The  8d  sub-class  has  the  orders : 
their  respective  circles.  Straus-Duickheim  1,  hotoBtei^  with  families  •  Upidoateini*  and  poly* 
{IVaitS  d^anatamie  eomparativSy  Paris,  1848)  pterinm;  and  2,  cA^m^r^^  with  ifamilieso^ 
adopts  the  8  orders  of  Ouvier,  but  subdivides  peTnerini  and  tpatularia.  The  4th  has  the 
^e  chondropterygians  with  fixed  branchis  into  orders  :  1,  plagiostomi,  with  the  sub-orders 
8  orders,  and  separates  the  sharks  as  the  order  $qnaUda  or  sharks,  10  fiEimilies,  and  rqjida  or 
MelaeienSy  the  rays  as  the  order  hatotdes^  and  the  rays,  6  families ;  and  2,  holoeephcUi^  with  the 
cyclostomes  as  the  order  galexieni  (from  Gr.  fami\j  ehimarcB.  The  6th  comprises  the  orders: 
juXcoff,  lamprey),  the  term  cyclostoma  having  1,  hyperoartii^Yriih  fBrnHj  petraniyzanini;  and 
Deen  used  for  a  gasteropod  moUusk;  he  thus  2,  hyperotretty  with  fam&y  mywmaidei.  The 
makes  10  orders.  Bymer  Jones  (in  the  article  6th  and  last  sub-class  indudes  the  order  am- 
*' Pisces,"  in  the  "Oyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  phiacinij  with  1^q  family  of  that  name.  Sie- 
Physiology,"  1847)  adopts  a  modification  of  bold  and  Stannius  adopt  this  classification  in 
Ouvier's  system.  He  makes  8  divisions:  I.,  their  ^^Comparative  Anatomy;"  and  a  slight 
efumdropterygii  or  cartilaginous  fishes,  with  .  modification  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  8d  vol- 
OT^&t^  plagwitomata  (with  fixed  branchisQ)  and  nme  of  the  ^'  Organic  Nature"  in  Orr's  *^  Oirde 
Hv^ionidm  (with  freebranchiffi) ;  U.,  ateopterygii  of  Sciences,"  1866.  Owen's  daadfication,  men- 
or  bony  fishes,  with  orders  acanthopterygii^  tioned  below,  and  adopted  by  Sir  John  Richard- 
malacapt&rygii  oM&mindles,  M.  mbhrcKikialu^  son  in  the  article  "  Ichthyology"  of  the  **  £noy* 
M.  apode$,  lophobromchii^  and  pUctoanathi ;  dopndia  Britannica,"  is  based  partly  on  that 
III.,  dermapterygii^  with  skdeton  cartilaginous  of  Mtdler. — Vogt,  in  his  ZoologUehs  Britfe 
or  membranous,  and  with  orders  eyehstamata  0861),  divides  fbhes  into  the  orders  leptoear- 
(lampreys)  and  hranchiostomata. — About  1880  aic^  cjjdostomata.  Belachia^  ganoideOj  eaiiteUoi- 
Prof.Agassiz,  principally  from  the  study  of  fosdl  tia.  van  Beneden's  embryological  system  is 
fishes,  established  a  classification  based  on  the  nearly  the  same,  at  the  date  of  1866 ;  his  orders 
characters  of  the  scales,  as  follows :  order  1,  are  plagimtami,  ganoidei,  Uleottei^  eyeloitomi, 
placoid&  corresponding  to  the  cartilaginous  and  leptacardii.  Van  der  Hoeven's  dassifica- 
nshes  of  authors,  exduding,  however,  the  stur-  tion,  at  about  the  same  date  (as  given  in  the 
geons;  2,  ganoids,  including  the  sturgeons,  and  English  translation  of  his  '^Handl^k  of  Zool- 
espedaUy  the  fossil  genera  with  enameUed  scales;  og^,"  1868),  makes  fishes  the  14th  dassof  the 
8,  ctenoids,  comprising  bony  fishes  with  scales  animal  kingdom;  and  divides  them  into  6  sec* 
pectinated  on  the  posterior  border,  and  cor-  tiond,with  11  orders  and  46  families.  The  sec- 
responding  generally  to  the  acanthopterygians  tions  are :  I.  Derfnopterygii^wi^  the  orders :  1, 
of  Artedi,  exclusive  of  the  scomberoids,  la-  leptoeardii,  and  fiunily  amphioxini;  2,  cycUh 
broids,  and  pleuronectes ;  4,  cvdoids,  induding  ttomi^  with  the  myxinoid  and  petromyzont  mmi- 
the  malacopterygians  with  the  above  excep-  lies.  II.  Chandropterygii,  with  orders:  ZydM- 
tions,  and  exdusive  of  the  blennioids  and  lopU*  mwbraTieMi  or  plagpostomes  (rays  and  sharks) ; 
oids.  This  system,  now  abandoned  as  an  ex-  4,  eleu11ieroJ>rcmehi%^  with  the  chimsaroid  fkmily. 
elusive  one  by  its  author  from  its  placing  too  III.  OanoUpidoti,  with  orders:  6,  chondrattei 
much  stress  on  external  characters,  was  valu-  (sturgeons),  and  6,  ganolepidoti  (Upidoitetu  and 
able  as  connecting  in  a  continuous  series  livins  extinct  sauroids.)  lY.  O^teopterygiL  with  or- 
and  fossil  fishes,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  ders :  7,  lophcibraTichiif  and  family  of  ^^  same 
many  important  relations  between  the  scales  name ;  8,  pectognathiy  with  gymnodont  and  sde- 
and  the  internal  organs. — ^The  system  of  Jo-  roderm  families ;  9,  matacopterygii,  with  16 
hannes  MtUler,  as  g^ven  in  the  Berlin  *'  Trans-  soft-rayed  families  ;  and  10,  acantkopterygiij 
actions"  for  1844^  derives  its  characters  firom  with  18  spiny-rayed  families..  Y.  ProtopUri^ 
anatomical  structure,  leading  often  to  combina-  with  order  11,  containing  tJne  family  sifenaidei 
tions  without  regard  to  zoological  differences,  (lepidosiren^.  Milne-Edwards,  in  his  C^<mr9^ 
He  makes  6  sub-classes :  Ly  dipnoi;  II.,  telea$»  menUnrs  drhiatoire  naturelle  (1866),  divides 
tei;  m,.  ganoidei ;  IV. ^  eloimo-hraMhii  or  fishes  into  osseous  and  cartilac^ous;  the  former 
MZocAn/Y.,  «7iaf«UH7lMncAuoreye200<(>mt;YI.,  indudes  the  orders  acanthopterygiiy  oMomU 
leptacardii.  The  first  indudes  the  order  nr«n^  nalet^  nibhraehii.  apades^  uphooraiMhiij  and 
dSi,  with  the  family  of  the  same  name,  embrac-  pUctognaihi ;  and  the  latter,  the  orders  afu- 
ing  lepidosiren,  &o.  The  2d,  including  the  os-  tuma^  mZo^Au,  and  cyetottomi. — Owen's  classi- 
seous fishes  generaUv,  has  the  foUowing  orders:  fication  is  as  follows,  taken  firom  his  ^'  Lectures 
1,  aeanthopterij  with  16  families,  like  perches,  on  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1866):  order  L, 
Ac;  2,  imaeanthiTii^  with  the  sub-orders  ni5-  dermopUri^  with  the  sub-orders |>Aaryn^o^an- 
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tJUi.  (amphioxu$\  marHpobranehii  or  sookers  MudZ^pUctoffnatM;  the  latter  indnde  the  seo- 

(ammoecBtei,  myxinoid^  and  petromyzonts),  and  tions  et(Buther<^^ofn%  plagtoMtomiy  and  eydoiUmU, 

apodei  Umnucati  or  ribbon  apodals;  order  IL,  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  in  his  "  Beport  on  tiie  Flshee 

malaeopUriy  with  the  Bnb-orders  apode$  angui-^  of  Maasachnsetts*'  (1889),  and  in  the  illastrated 

ji^>rm«f  (eels,  congers,  &c.),  ajp<)i««  artAn>p£0ry^»  edition  of  the  same  in  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the 

(gymnotidtB\  and  dbdominales  (herring,  salmon,  American  Academy*'  (1856-60),  and  also  in  his 

eyprinodonts,  pike,  carp,  silaroids,  &c.) ;  order  ''  Synopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America*' 

Ul,^pharyngognathi^  with  the'snb-orders  maZo-  (^^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,"  vol.  ii., 

'  eopUrygii  {seonibereiox^  belone.  ftjing  fish,  ^.),  1846)^  follows  the  arrangement  of  Gnvier.  These 

and  acaniMpterygii  (cj^do-labroids,  &&) ;  or-  works  are  of  great  Talne  to  the  stndent  of  North 

der  IV.,  afuicanthinif  with  the  sab-oitlers  apode$  American  ichthyology.    The  Wilkes,  North  Pa^ 

(ophididai)  and   ihoracici  (cod,  remora,  and  cific,  and  Japan  expeditions  sent  oat  by  the  If. 

nomider) ;  order  Y.,  4icanthopteri^   the  most  8.  government,  and  the  various  explorations  by 

extensive  of  all,  indading  the  perccnds,  mullets,  land  for  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  boundary, 

mailed-cheeks,  sciffinoids,  sparoids,  labyrinth!-  the  Pacific  railroad  route,  and  military  and  oi^ 

branchs,  soomberoids,  dory,  chetodonts,  gobi-  roads,  have  added  largely  to  the  materials,  both 

oidis,  lophioids,  &c. ;  order  YI.,  plectognathi  forei^  and  native,  at  the  disposition  of  Amer- 

((Mtraeian^  diodon^  &c.);  order  YIL,  Umhobranr  ican  iohthyolospsts;  these  have  been  worked 

ehii  (hippocampus  and  pipe  fish);  order  YIII.,  up  principally  by  Messrs.  Baird  and  Girard  of 

^andi^20i(2^ui!o«&?u«,|H>fyp<eritf,amia,  and  star-  the  Smithsonian  institution,  where  the  coUeo- 

geons^ ;  order  IX,  protapteri  (iepidmren) ;  or-  tions  are  deposited.    The  results  are  published 

der  A.,  hoUKephdli  (ehimaraf) ;  and  order  XI.,  in  the  government  reports  on  the  naval  ex- 

^Zo^iMtomt  (sharks  and  rays). — The  most  recent  peditions,  in  vol.  x.  of  the  ^^  Pacific  Railroad 

classification  is  that  published  bv  Prof.  Agassu  Reports,"  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  ^^  Mexican  Boundary 

in  his  ''  Essay  on  Classification,*^  p.  187  (1857),  Survey,**  and  in  the  publications  of  the  Phila- 

the  result  of  the  qrstems  of  Cnvier  and  Mtdler  delphia  academy. — ^The  disposition  to  make 

and  of  his  own  scale  method,  with  additional  new  genera  and  subdivide  old  ones  is  carried  to 

light  from  his  extennve  anatomical  and  embryo-  a  puming  extreme  in  ichthyology  as  well  as  in 

logical  researches.     He  divides  the  old  class  otner  departments  of  zoology ;  and  the  preva- 

of  fishes  into  four ;  his  Ist  and  lowest  class  is  lent  system  of  placing  the  name  of  the  genus- 

myzonts,  with  2  orders,  monoids  and  cydo-  maker  after  the  species,  by  whomsoever  and 

stomes ;  2d.  fi^es  proper,  with  2  orders,  ctenoids  whenever  described,  offers  a  premium  for  nat- 

and  cydoias;  8d,  ganoius,  with  8  orders,  coela-  uralists  to  make  the  greatest  number  possible 

canths,  acipenseroids,  and  sauroids,  and  doubt-  of  new  senera,  in  their  turn  to  be  subverted  or 

ful,   the   siluroids,   plectognaths,  and   lopho-  subdivided  by  the  next  author  who  examines 

branchs ;  he  was  then  doubtful  whether  tliis  the  subject  and  who  parades  his  name  after  the 

class  should  be  separated  from  ordinary  fishes ;  species.     With  the  present  confusion  among 

and  4th,  selachians,  with  8  orders,  MtnuBrOf  zoologists  in  regard  to  generic  characters,  the 

galeodeBy  and  latides.    These  classes  he  re-  prospect  is  that  zoology  will  be  overwhelmed 

gards  as  equivalent  to  amphibians,  reptiles,  with  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species  in  the 

birds,  and  mammals.    It  is  expected  that*  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 

more  mature  results  of  his  investigations  on  may  the  names  of  the  appended  naturalists  be 

this  class  will  soon  be  made  public. — ^The  follow-  considered  as  permanent.    In  getting  rid  of  the 

in^  have  been  the  principal  caltivators  of  this  too  great  conaensation  of  Linnnus,  naturalists 

science  in  America.     Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  have  fallen  into  the  worse  extreme  of  too  ex- 

Eublished  in  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  tiie  tensive  subdivision ;  and  until  some  second 
iteraiyandPhilosophicalSocietyof  New  York**  Ouvier  sets  his  face  sternly  against  the  present 
ri815)  a  history  of  149  species  of  New  York  dilution  of  generic  characters,  we  can  ex- 
nshes,  with  many  illustrations ;  he  adopts  the  pect  nothing  but  utter  confusion  in  oui;  zoolo- 
Linnsean  system;  other  descriptions  of  his  species  gical  classifications.  The  recent  powerful  re- 
are  in  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  statement  of  the  Lamar.ckian  hypothesis  by  Mr. 
Academy**  and  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  Darwin  in  England,  will  probably  put  some 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York.*'  Lesneur  check  upon  the  creation  of  new  species  in  all 
has  described  and  exactiy  figured  many  species  departments  of  zoology.  For  details  on  the 
in  the  Philadelphia  academy*s  "Proceedings.**  structure  and  physiology  of  fishes,  see  Fisms. 
Rafinesfue  published  in  the  same  work,  and  in  — ^Ichthtoloot,  Fossil.  Fishes  are  by  far 
his /6^^2y020^  ^Ai0nn0  (1820),  descriptions  of  the  most  numerous  of  the  vertebrates  found 
many  species  which  had  escaped  his  predeces-  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  extending  from  the 
•ors.  I)r.  Kirtiand  (1888)  described  tne  fishes  Silurian  epoch  to  the  tertiary;  their  number, 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  Dr.  Holbrook  several  excellent  state  of  preservation,  and  remarkable 
years  after  those  of  South  Oarolina;  Dr.  De  forms,  render  fossil  fishes  of  great  interest  in 
Eay.  in  1842,  in  his  "Zoology  of  New  York,**  explaining  the  dianses  of  our  planet*8  surface, 
divides  fishes  into  bony  and  cartilaginous,  the  and  in  completing  uie  chain  of  ichthyio  rela- 
former  having  the  sections:  1,  pectinibranckiiy  tions.  The  classic  work  on  fossil  fishes  is  the 
with  spiny-rayed  and  soft-rayed  abdominal,  sub-  Beeherehe$  iur  lei  poimom  ftmileSy  by  Prof, 
.braohial,  and  apodal  orders;  2,  lophohunehii^  Agtiaaz  (1888-*43);  in  this  magnificent  work 
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aboat  1,000  species  are  deflcribed,  with  aoonrate  oeans,  bnt  in  the  number  of  digits  and  of 
and  elegant  illustrations,  the  result  of  his  ex-  their  constituent  bones  and  appended  bifur- 
aminations  of  more  than  20,000  specimens  in  cated  rajs  thej  came  near  the  structure  of  the 
the  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  divides  fossil  fishes  fins  of  fishes ;  the  tail  was  lonff,  the  vertebrs 
into  the  4  orders  of  ganoids,  plaooids,  ctenoid&  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  flatter  toward 
and  cycloids,  accor£ng  to  the  structure  ana  the  end,  and  probably  margined  with  a  tegumen- 
form  of  the  scales^  these  portions  of  the  external  tary  fin  expanded  or  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the 
skeleton  being  generaUy  .well  preserved;  the  tail  was  doubtless  the  principal  organ  of  locomo- 
orders  he  divides  into  families  according  to  the  tion,  and  presented  the  saurian  character  of 
structure  and  position  of  ^e  fins,  the  form  of  length  and  gradual  diminution,  being  cetacean 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  of  the  teeth,  and  the  in  its  partially  te^mentary  nature,  and  fish-like 
structure  of  the  gill  covers  and  of  the  spinous  in  its  vertical  position.  According  to  Dr.  Buck- 
fin  rays.  His  classification  is  as  follows.  Order  land,  the  skin  was  scaleless  and  fin^y  wrinkled, 
I.,  ganoidei^  characterized  by  osseous  plates  cov-  as  in  cetaceans.  The  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
ered  with  enamel ;  the  &milies  are :  1,  lepido^  dolphin,  with  a  ismaller  cerebral  cavity  and  an 
tsi,  having  no  representative  among  existing  unauchylosed  condition  of  the  cranial  bones; 
fishes,  such  as  li^pidotui^  gyroUpia^  oiteolepU^  the  intermaxillaries  are  greatly  developed,  and 
palaonUcuSy  iic, ;'  2,  Murotdeiy  like  thb  existing  the  orbits  immense,  surrounded  by  numerous 
i^Moiteus  and  polypteru$y  and  the  extinct  dt-  large  sclerotic  plates ;  in  the  convex  articulat- 
plopterus  and  megalichthyB  ;  8,  ealaca/nihi,  ing  surface  of  the  occiput,  the  solid  structure  of 
with  hollow  fin  rays  and  bones,  like  holopty-  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  massive  pro- 
(^ifU  and  (uterolepia  ;  4,  pyenodontei^  like  pyc-  portions  of  the  jaws  and  the  bones  witi^  whidi 
nodui 2iXi^ phylloaug ;  5,  $cUroderfni^\\k» oitron  they  are  articulated,  we  see  crocodilian  affini- 
eion  and  halUtu  of  the  present  day ;  6,  aeipens^  ties.  The  nostrils  are  a  short  distance  in  front 
ridei^  like  sturgeons ;  7,  gymnodontei,  like  the  of  the  orbits ;  the  teeth  are  situated  in  an  fdve- 
^odons ;  8,  lophohranehiatiy  like  the  pipe  fishes ;  olar  groove,  with  their  bases  free,  and  separated 
and  8,  eephaUupidei,  like  pteriehtkyt^  coceog"  by  partial  ridges,  the  roots  being  implanted 
teuA,  and  e^haUupii,  (See  Gakoids.)  Order  much  as  in  the  crocodile ;  hence  this  reptile  is 
U.,  placoideij  with  tabular  scales,  like  sharks  placed  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the  order  of  rhizo- 
and  rays ;  including  the  ichthyodorulithe$,  such  donts.  The  structure  of  the  hyoid  apparatus 
as  etenacanthus  and  gyracanthm ;  and  the  plc^  indicates  that  it  was  an  air  breather,  with  a 
gioetomij  with  the  families :  1,  eeatraeiodonteL  slightly  developed  tongue,  and  that  it  obtained 
such  as  hyhoduSy  vtpchodus^  and  aerodus^  and  its  food  in  the  water,  having  an  apparatus,  as 
the  ce$tracion Fhulipaii  of  Australia;  2,  iqualiy  in  the  crocodile,  to  shut  off  the  cavity  of  the 
or  sharks,  like  many  of  the  living  genera ;  8,  mouth  from  the  larynx.  The  ribg  are  well 
rajci^  or  rays;  and  4,  ehitruera.  Order  III.,  developed,  extending  from  near  the  head  to  the 
etenoidei,  having  many  living  representatives,  tail,  and  attached  to  a  large  sternum ;  the  dav- 
with  scales  serrated  on  their  posterior  margins,  ides  and  shoulder  blades  are  strong ;  the  re- 
with  the  families  percaidei^  aparoidei^  icienoidei,  suiting  pectoral  arch  resembles  much  that  of 
eottaideiy  gohioidei,  teuthys^  aulo»iomata  {JUtu-  the  mammalian  amithorhynehuty  and  is  very 
laria)^  ehatadanta  or  squamipennc^pleuranecUSy  different  from  that  of  the  cetaceans,  indicating 
and  mugiUaidH,  Oraer  I  v.,  eydaidei^  with  that  the  anterior  limbs  were  used  not  only  in 
elliptical  or  circular  scales  without  serrations ;  swimming  bnt  in  crawling  up  the  shores  of  the 
in  the  spiny-rayed  division  he  places  tiie  fami-  ocean  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
lies  icfmberaideii  xtphoidei,  tphyranaidei^  tlenr  &c.  The  arm  and  forearm  are  very  short  and 
fiioidsit  kphioideiy  and  Idbraidei;  in  the  soft-  broad;  after  these  come  the  bones  of  the  wrist 
rayed  division  are  the  families  eyprinddsi,  ey-  and  fingers,  arranged  as  fiattened  ossides  in 
prinodonteiy  eaocidei,  halee<ndei  (herring  and  series  of  from  8  to  6,  so  dovetailed  together  at 
sidmon),  and  anguiU\farrM»,  The  first  order  the  sides  as  to  form  one  powerful  framework, 
is  most  abundant  fVom  the  old  red  sandstone  to  The  pdvio  arch  is  not  articulated  to  the  spine, 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  2d  extends  from  the  but  was  merely  suspended  in  the  muscles,  as  in 
Silurian  through  the  tertiary  epochs ;  the  last  fishes ;  the  posterior  limbs  or  paddles  are  gener- 
two  are  not  found  anterior  to  the  chalk,  from  ally  considerably  smaller  than  the  anterior,  and 
which  they  extend  tiirough  the  tertiary  strata,  would  seem  to  have  been  more  serviceable  in 
For  details  on  the  most  interestiuff  fossil  fishes,  terrestrial  progression  than  in  swimming.  The 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  geological  works  best  known  species,  /.  eommunia  (Gonybeare), 
of  Hugh  Miller.  grew  to  a  length  of  20  feet ;  the  large  conical, 
lOHTHYOSAURUS  (Gr,  «x^uf,  fish,  and  longitudinally  furrowed  teeth  are  from  40  to  60 
am/pot,  lizard),  a  gigantic  fossil  marine  reptile,  above  on  each  side,  and  25  to  80  Below ;  the 
belonging  to  the  order  enaliosaurians  of  Cony-  iaws  are  prolonged  and  compressed,  the  verte- 
beare.  The  body  was  fish-like  in  form,  with  a  bra  about  140,  with  the  anterior  paddles  8  times 
large  head,  neck  of  equal  width  with  occiput  and  as  large  as  the  posterior;  like  all  the  species, 
thorax ;  the  vertebras  had  biconcave  articular  this  is  found  in  the  secondary  formations,  prin- 
Burfaces,  as  in  fishes  and  the  perennibranchiate  cipally  in  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England.  The 
reptUes ;  the  paddles,  4  in  number,  were  compar-  /.  intermediui  (Conyb.),  the  most  common  and 
atively  small,  resembling  in  form  those  of  ceta-  generally  distributed  of  the  species,  does  not 
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Tnach  exceed  7  feet  in  length;  the  teeth  are  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  prompted  by  the 
more  acutely  conical,  and  ahout  i|:$j;  the  reproaches  of  Jews  and  Mohammedans  who 
yertehrffi  are  about  180,  and  the  fore  paddles  charged  the  Christians  with  idolatry,  published 
are  much  the  largest.  The  /.  ptatyodon  an  e£ct  in  726  commanding  all  images  of  saints 
(Conyb.)i  so  called  from  the  greater  smootiiness  to  be  remoTed  from  the  churches,  and  prohibit- 
and  flatness  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  must  ing  honors  to  be  paid  to  thetg.  The  image  of 
have  attained  a  length  of  more  than  80  feet ;  Christ  on  the  cross  was  excepted  from  this 
the  head  is  longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  order.  Leo  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
and  the  jaws  more  broad  and  powerful ;  the  Gregory  II.,  by  a  dangerous  tumult  in  Constan- 
teeth  are  about  }{z}|,  and  are  frequently  found  tinople,  and  by  insurrections  in  Italy,  and  the 
broken  as  if  from  its  own  violence ;  the  verte-  result  was  a  conflict  of  120  years  between  the 
brso  are  about  120 ;  the  most  remarkable  char-  East  and  the  West,  which  terminated  in  the 
aoter  is  the  equality  in  size  of  the  fore  and  hind  defeat  of  the  iconoclasts,  though  they  were 
paddles,  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of  their  zealously  supported  by  6  Byzantine  emperors, 
structure.  The  /.  tonehiodan  (Owen),  with  In  78Qr  Leo  caused  the  statues  in  churches 
spear-shaped  teeth,  attained  a  length  of  more  to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the  walls 
than  15  feet,  with  a  very  large  head  and  more  to  be  effaced.  Pope  Gregory  IIL  assembled 
robust  structure  than  even  the  last.  The  /.  a  synod  at  Rome  which  decreed  the  ortho- 
tenuirattri*  (Conyb.)  is  characterized  by  the  doxy  of  the  veneration  of  images  (782).  The 
length  and  slendemess  of  the  jaws,  as  in  the  successor  of  Leo,  Constantine  Copronymos, 
gavial;  ^i8,with*the  flat  head  and  large  orbits,  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  (754), 
gives  to  the  skull,  as  Owen  says,  the  appear-  called  by  the  Greeks  the  7th  general  council, 
ance  of  that  of  a  gigantic  snipe  with  its  bill  Which  t^ter  a  deliberation  of  6  months  pro- 
armed  with  teeth ;  the  teeth  are  slender  and  nonnced  all  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in 
very  numerous,  about  HzH,  and  directed  ob-  the  eucharist,  to  be  either  blasphemous  or  heret- 
liquely  backward ;  it  attained  a  length  of  about  ical,  and  the  use  of  images  in  churches  to  be  a 
15  feet)  and  was  rather  slender  in  its  propor-  revival  of  paganism.  This  decision  was  effi- 
tions.  Five  other  species,  and  details  on  all,  ciently  executed  by  Leo  lY.  (775-7B0),  but  the 
will  be  found  in  Prof.  Owen's  ^^  Report  on  empress  Irene,  who  succeeded  him  as  regent  for 
British  Fossil  Reptiles  to  the  British  Associa-  her  son,  successfully  upheld  the  restoration  of 
tion,"  in  1889.  Their  remains  extend  through  images.  With  the  sanction  of  Pope  Hadrian  she 
the  whole  of  the  oolitic  period,  including  the  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  787, 
lias  and  oolite  proper  to  the  weedden  and  chalk  which  was  removed  to  Kice  in  Bithynia  on  ao- 
formations,  in  Great  Britain  and  central  Europe,  count  of  a  tumult  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  which 
For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  decreed  that  the  cross,  and  the  images  of  Christ, 
writings  of  Conybeare,  Cuvier,  and  Buokland.  the  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,  were  enti- 
These  reptiles,  of  gigantic  size  and  marine  in  tied  to  reverential  worship  (ri/ii/rijo/irpofritvinjcrcf), 
their  habits,  must  have  been  very  active  and  but  not  to  divine  worship  (Xorpco)*  The  con- 
destruotive ;  their  food,  as  indicated  by  the  test  was  prolonged  in  the  flast  under  successive 
bones  and  scales  found  with  their  remains,  con-  emperors,  till  Theodora  assembled  a  coimoil  at 
sisted  principally  of  fishes.  From  the  great  size  Constantinople  (842),  which  confirmed  the  de- 
of  the  eyes,  they  could  probably  see  well  by  cisions  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  established 
night ;  being  air  breathers,  like  the  crocodiles,  the  veneration  of  images  among  the  Greeks, 
they  aoubtless  seized  their  prey  near  the  sur-  though  subsequently  the  Greek  church  took  the 
face  rather  than  deep  in  the  ocean;  the  im-  position  which  it  holds  to  this  day  that  no 
mense  cuttle  fishes  of  the  secondary  epoch  carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy 
probably  furnished  a  portion  of  their  food,  persons  or  things  are  allowable,  but  only  pic- 
These  strange  creatures  formed  the  connecting  tures,  which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but 
link  between  reptiles  and  fishes,  as  do  the  representations.  Rome  and  Italy  had  already 
perennibranchiate  amphibia  in  the  actual  crea-  accepted  the  decree  of  the  Nicene  council, 
tion ;  and  by  some  they  have  been  considered  which  t^ie  Latin  church  accounts  the  7ih  of  the 
like  the  last,  as  possessors  of  both  gills  and  general  councils. — ^The  term  iconoclasts  is  fdso 
luxu;8,  at  least  in  some  stage  of  their  existence,  applied  in  history  to  those  Protestants  of  the 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  amphibious.  Netherlands  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
This  reptile,  with  the  muzzle  of  a  dolphin,  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  n.  tumultn- 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  ously  assembled  and  destroyed  the  images  in 
the  paddles  of  a  whale,  and  the  vertebra)  of  a  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These 
fish,  buried  for  myriads  of  years,  was  Intro-  tumults  began  Aug.  14^  1566,  at  St  Omer 
duced  to  the  scientific  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  in  in  the  province  of  Flanders,  where  several 
the  "Philosophical  Transactions^' for  1814.  churches  were  broken  into  and  defaced,  the 
ICOLMKLLL.  See  Iona.  images  being  overturned  and  broken  and  the 
ICONIUM.  See  Konieh.^  pictures  ruined.  The  insurgents  next  attacked 
ICONOCLASTS  (Gr.  €ik»p^  an  image,  and  the  cathedral  at  Tpres,  which  they  served  in 
icXatt,  to  break),  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the  the  same  manner.  The  excitement  speedily* 
violent  opponents  of  the  veneration  of  images  spread  all  over  Fhmders,  and  the  churches, 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.    The  Byzantme  cnapels,  and  convents  of  Valenciennes,  Tonmay, 
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Meniiif  Comiiies,  and  many  other  cities  and  many  misrepresentations  on  the  sabject^  not 
towns,  were  assaolted  and  sacked.  At  Ant-  becanse  he  wished  to  flatter  heresy  and  rebel- 
werp  shortiy  afterward  a  mob  ravaged  the  fa-  lion/'  The  whole  time  occupied  by  this  re- 
mons  cathedral,  destroyed  the  statues  of  Christ,  markable  ontbreak  was  less  tnan  a  fortnight, 
the  Virgin,  and  the  saiDts,  oat  into  pieces  the  It  was  warmly  disapproved  of  at  the  time  by 
paintings,  the  pride  of  Flemish  art,  that  lined  William  of  Orange,  Egmont,  and  the  other 
the  wafis,  demolished  the  great  organ,  the  larg-  statesmen  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  Nether- 
est  and  most  perfect  in  tiie  world,  overthrew  lands.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  detach  the 
the  70  altars  of  the  vast  edifice,  and  carried  off  Catholics  from  the  national  cause,  and  it  proba- 
the  garments  and  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  bly  was  the  principal  means  of  preventing  the 
used  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  worship,  sonthem  provinces  of  the  Netherlands  from  be- 
The  devastation  of  the  cathedral  occupied  them  coming  independent  of  Spain  in  concert  with 
till  midnight,  when  they  left  it  with  littie  more  the  7  northern  provinces, 
than  bare  walls  standing,  and  sallied  forth  to  ICTINUS,  a  Greek  architect,  contemporary 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  other  churches  of  with  Pericles.  He  was  chief  architect  of  the 
the  city  and  its  suburbs.  For  8  days  these  scenes  Parthenon,  and  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
continued  at  Antwerp,  when  they  were  stopped  curius  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia.  The  former  was 
by  a  few  Imights  of  tne  golden  fleece,  who  with  completed  in  488  B.  C,  and  the  latter  probably 
their  retainers  attacked  and  dispersed  the  riot-  about  481.  He  also  built  the  fane  at  Eleusis  in 
era.  From  Antwerp  the  excitement  against  which  the  mysteries  in  honor  of  Ceres  were 
images  spread  over  the  northern  provinces,  and  celebrated.  All  these  edifices  were  in  the 
throuffhout  Holland,  Ftrecht,  and  Frieslana  the  Doric  style.  No  details  relative  to  the  life  of 
churches  were  ravaged.  At  Rotterdam,  Dort,  Ictinus  have  come  down  to  us. 
Haarlem,  and  some  other  places,  the  magistrates  IDA,  a  W.  N.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 
averted  the  storm  by  quietiy  removing  the  branches  of  Littie  Sioux  river ;  area,  about  400 
images  from  the  buildings.  '^  The  amount  of  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  88.  It  has  but  recently 
injury  inflicted  during  this  dismal  period,"  says  been  organized.  Grain,  potatoes,  and  sorghum 
Presoott,  '^  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate.  Four  are  the  principal  crops ;  cattie  raising  is  also 
hundred  churches  were  sacked  by  the  insur-  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  pro- 
gents  in  Flanders  alone.  The  damage  to  the  ductions  in  1859  were  818  bushels  of  wheat, 
cathedral  of  Antwerp,  including  its  precious  11,452  of  Indian  com,  6,791  of  potatoes,  1,721 
contents,  was  said  to  amount  to  not  less  than  of  oats,  7,862  lbs.  of  butter,  and  820  gallons  of 
400,000  ducats.  The  loss  occasioned  by  the  molasses.  Capital,  New  Ida. 
plunder  of  gold  and  silver  plate  might  be  com-  IDA.  I.  A  mountain  range  (now  Kas-dagh) 
puted ;  the  structures  so  cruelly  defaced  might  of  Phrjgia,  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the 
be  repaired  by  the  skill  of  the  architect ;  but  Troad.  Its  highest  peak  was  Mt.  Gargaros,  about 
who  can  estimate  the  irreparable  loss  occasioned  4,650  feet  above  the  sea.  The  principal  rivers 
by  the  destruction  of  manuscripts,  statuary,  and  flowing  from  Mt.  Ida  were  the  Simois,  Sea- 
paintings?  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the  mander,  and  Granicus.  From  Kt.  Ida  Gany- 
earliest  efforts  of  the  reformers  were  everywhere  mede  was  stolen ;  here  Paris  pronounced  judg- 
directed  against  those  monuments  of  genius  ment  on  the  beauty  of  the  rival  goddesses;  and 
which  had  been  created  and  cherished  by  the  here  the  celestials  stationed  themselves  to  be- 
ffenerous  patronage  of  Catholicism."  Motiey,  hold  the  batties  for  Troy  on  the  plain  below, 
in  his  **  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repub-  II.  A  mountain  (now  Psiloriti)  of  Crete,  and 
lie,"  maintains  that  the  iconoclasts  committed  the  loftiest  of  the  range  which  traverses  tiiat 
no  act  of  plunder  nor  of  outrage  on  persons,  island,  of  which  it  occupies  the  centre,  termi- 
He  says  :'*  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers  agree  nating  in  8  peaks  crowned  with  snow  for  8 
that  no  deeds  of  violence  were  committed  agiunst  roon^  of  the  year.  Its  highest  summit  is  said 
man  or  woman.  It  would  be  also  very  easy  to  to  be  over  7,500  feet.  Of  the  legends  with 
accumulate  a  vast  weight  of  testimony  as  to  which  its  name  is  connected,  those  relatincr  to 
their  forbearance  from  robbery.  They  destroy-  the  infancy  of  Zens  are  the  most  celebrated, 
ed  for  destruction's  sake,  not  for  purposes  of  IDELEK,  Chbistian  Ludwio,  a  German 
plunder.  Although  belonging  to  the  lowest  savant,  born  in  Gross-Brese,  near  Perleberg, 
classes  of  society,  they  left  heaps  of  jewelry,  Sept.  21, 1766,  died  Aug.  10, 1846.  His  earliest 
of  gold  and  silver  plate,  of  costiy  embroidery,  work  was  the  editing  in  1794  of  an  astronomical 
lying  unheeded  npon  the  ground.  They  felt  almanac  for  the  Pmsraan  government.  Forsev- 
instinctivelv  that  a  great  passion  would  be  con-  oral  years  he  taught  mathematics  and  mechan- 
taminated  by  admixture  with  paltry  motives,  ics  in  the  school  of  woods  and  forests,  and  also 
In  Flanders  a  company  of  rioters  Hanged  one  of  in  the  military  school,  and  in  1821  became  pro- 
their  own  number  for  stealing  artides  to  the  fessor  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  princi- 
value  of  5  shillings.  In  Valenciennes  the  icon-  pal  works  are  :  JBUtoriiche  Uhtenuchungen 
oclasts  were  offered  large  sums  if  they  would  aber  die  (utronomiscJitn  Beobachtungen  der  Air 
refrain  from  desecrating  the  churches  of  that  ten  (Leipsic,  1806);  Handbuch  der  mathem<i' 
city,  but  they  r^ected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  tiechen  tend  technieehen  Chronologie  (Berlin, 
The  honest  Catholic  burgher  who  recorded  the  1825-6),  'Hhe  first  work  which  ever  gave  the 
&ct,  observed  that  he  did  so  becanse  of  the  world  a  clear  view  of  the  computation  of  time 
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by  ancients  and  moderns;'*  and  Die  Zeitrech-  as  incapable  of  holding  property;  and  by  tbe 

nuTig  d&r  Ohinaen  (Berlin,  1889).    His  manuals  codes  of  Eorope  at  the  present  day  they  are,  if 

of  the  Frendi  and  English  languages  and  liter-  they  inherit  property  and  their  parents  are  dead, 

atnres  were  at  one  time  very  popoTar.  placed  under  strict  gaardianship.    The  causes 

IDES,  in  the  Roman  cidenoar,  the  15th  day  assigned  for  idiocy  are  numerous,  and  not  all 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  the  18th  of  them  well  ascertained.  Intermarriage  of 
day  of  the  other  months.  The  8  days  preced-  near  relatives,  intemperance  in  eatins  or  drink- 
ing the  ides  were  named  from  it,  and  styled  the  ing,  and  especially  sexual  congress  leading  to 
1st,  2d,  8d,  &c.,  day  before  the  ides.  Under  conception  while  one  or  both  parties  are  intoxi- 
the  empire  the  senate  sat  regularly  on  the  ides  cated,  excess  of  sexual  indulgence  or  solitary 
and  on  the  calends,  with  the  exception  of  the  yice,  grief,  fright,  or  sudden  and  alarming  sick- 
ides  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  Caesar's  death,  ness  on  the  part  of  the  mother  during  gesta- 
which  was  regarded  as  a  dU9  ater.  tion,  the  habitual  use  of  water  impregnated  with 

IDIOOT,  or  Idiotot,  a  term  now  used  to  ex-  magnesian  salts,  bad  and  insuflScient  food,  im- 
press a  condition  of  mental  imbecility,  though  pure  air,  hereditary  insanity,  and  scrofulous  or 
this  idea  was  not  originally  contained  in  the  syphilitic  taint,  are  the  most  commonly  alleged 
rootfrom  which  it  is  derived.  The  idiot  ((dM»nyff)  causes  of  congenital  idiocy.  Convulsions^  epi- 
among  the  Greeks  was  primarily  the  private  leptio  fits,  hydrocephalus,  and  other  diseases  of 
individual,  in  distinction  from  the  man  who  the  brain,  small  ik>x,  scarlatina,  and  measles, 
participated  in  public  affairs ;  next,  as  the  blows  on  the  head,  or  the  translation  of  scrofu- 
educated  classes,  especially  in  Sparta,  where  lous  or  other  eruptive  diseases  to  the  brain,  are 
the  word  is  believea  to  have  originated,  done  the  usual  influences  which  arrest  mental  devel- 
took  part  in  public  Hfe,  idiom;;  came  to  mean  opment  in  children.  The  causes  of  cretinism 
an  ignorant  or  unlettered  man  ;  and  finally,  have  been  stated  under  that  hedd. — ^No  attempt 
as  ignorance  tended  to  mental  degradation,  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
it  was  applied  to  one  who  did  not  possess  the  condition  of  idiots  till  the  17th  centuiy.  When 
capacity  to  learn.  Numerous  attempts  have  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  took  charge  of  the  priory  of 
been  made  to  define  idiocy,  but  none  of  them  St.  Lazarus,  he  gathered  a  few  idiots,  and,  fit- 
have  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  Most  psychol-  ting  up  a  room  in  the  priory  for  their  acoom- 
ogists  at  the  present  day  regard  it  as  ;m  arrest  modation,  took  charge  of  them  in  person,  and 
of  mental  development,  either  from  congenital  attempted  to  instruct  them.  His  labors,  though 
defect  or  disease  occurring  subsequent  to  birth,  continued  for  many  years,  seem  not  to  have 
in  which  the  will  has  but  partial  control  over  tlie  been  very  successful.  The  next  effort  was 
muscular  system,  and  external  impressions  are  made  by  the  eminent  philosopher  and  surgeon 
not  readily  communicated  to  the  mind.  Dr.  E.  Itard,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Condillac  In 
S^guin,  perhaps  the  most  philosophical  author  1801  a  wild  boy  was  found  in  the  forests  of 
who  has  yet  written  upon  the  subject,  considers  Aveyron,  and  brought  to  Itard,  who  hoped 
idiocv  as  a  prolonged  infiEmcy,  in  which,  the  in-  to  find  in  his  instruction  the  means  of  veri- 
fantife  grace  and  intelligence  having  passed  fying  the  philosophical  theories  of  his  master, 
away,  the  feeble  muscular  development  and  and  labored  patiently  for  6  years  to  develop 
mental  weakness  of  that  earliest  stage  of -^wth  his  intellectual  faculties  by  means  of  sensa- 
iJone  remain.  Dr.  Sftgerl  of  Berlin,  a  high  an-  tions.  The  young  savage  proved  to  be  an 
thority  on  the  sul^ect,  on  the  other  hand,  re-  idiot  of  low  grade,  and  hence  unfit  for  the 
gards  it  as  depending  upon  a  faulty  organiza-  experiment ;  but  the  attempt  to  instruct  him 
tion  of  the  brain.  Psychologists  have  agreed  had  satisfied  Itard  that  it  was  nossible  to  ele- 
upon  the  following  classification  of  the  differ-  vate  the  mental  condition  of  iaiots.  His  im- 
ent  forms  of  idiocy :  1,  idiocy  proper,  divided  mense  practice,  and  the  severe  suffering  induced 
into  congenital  idiocy,  and  that  which  is  the  by  the  malady  which  finally  caused  his  death, 
result  of  disease  occurring  in  childhood ;  2, .  prevented  him  from  devoting  much  time  to  the 
cretinism ;  8,  imperfect  and  irregular  develop-  subject ;  but  he  had  gathered  many  facts,  and 
ment,  as  manifested  in  the  case  of  persons  who  these  he  committed  to  his  papil.  Dr.  Edward 
possess  some  faculties  in  their  full  power,  while  S6guin,  who  entered  upon  the  work  as  a  labor 
others  are  deficient.  Some  writers  also  add  of  love,  and  devoted  several  years  to  a  thorough 
moral  idiocy,  or  arrested  development  of  the  research  into  the  causes  and  philosophy  of 
moral  sense,  while  the  physical  and  intellectual  idiocy,  and  the  best  methods  of  treating  it 
powers  are  not  deficient ;  but  the  propriety  of  Meantime  others  had  become  interested  in  the 
this  addition  is  not  fully  settled.  Fatuity,  or  the  subject.  In  1818,  and  for  several  years  subse- 
mental  blight  resulting  from  disease  or  disor-  quently,  the  effort  was  made  to  instruct  idiot 
ganization  of  the  brain  in  adults,  though  resem-  children  at  the  American  asylum  for  the  deaf 
bling  idiocy  in  its  apparent  results,  is  to  be  dis-  and  dumb  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  the  measure  of 
tinguished  from  it ;  it  is  a  disease  incapable  of  success  was  not  larse,  but  tiieir  physical  con- 
any  amelioration. — ^Idiocy  has  existed  in  all  ages  dition  was  improved,  and  some  of  them  were 
and  countries.  There  is  no  language,  either  of  taught  to  converse  in  the  sign  language.  In 
Europe  or  Asia,  which  has  not  among  its  earli-  1819  Dr.  Richard  Pool  of  Edinburgh,  in  an  essay 
est  words  one  or  more  expressive  of  this  mental  on  education,  advocated  the  establishment  of 
condition.    The  Justinian  code  regarded  idiots  an  institution  for  imbeciles.    In  1824  Dr.  Bel- 
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liomme  of  Paris  pabliflhed  an  essay  on  the  possi-  gnin  oommenoed  bis  iohool  for  idiots  in  PariS| 
bUity  of  impFOTiog  the  condition  of  idiots ;  and  Dr.  GnggenbtLhl  began  his  experiments  in  re* 
in  1828  a  few  were  instmoted  for  a  short  time  gard  to  we  treatment  of  oretins  in  Switzerland, 
at  the  Bic^tre,  one  of  the  large  insane  hospitals  already  detailed  nnder  QugoxnbDhl  and  Orb- 
of  Paris.  In  1881 M.  Fabret  attempted  the  same  rnasM;  and  4  years  later,  SUgert,  a  teaoher 
work  at  tiie  Salp^tri^re,  another  hospital  for  of  deaf  mntes  at  Berlin,  began  to  receive  idi- 
the  insane  in  the  same  city.  Neither  of  these  otic  pnpils,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy 
efforts  met  with  sufficient  snecess  to  be  con>  of  medicine  in  order  the  better  to  understand 
•tinned.  In  1888  Dr.  Yoisin,  a  French  physiol-  their  physiological  condition.  We  have  already 
ogist  and  phrenologbt,  organized  a  school  for  aUnded  to  the  difference  between  his  views  of 
iSots  in  Paris,  but  it  was  not  of  long  dnration*  the  pathology  of  idiocy  and  those  of  Dr.  Segnin. 
In  1889,  with  the  udof  Dr.  Lenret,  at  that  time  He  relies  to  some  extent  npon  medication  in 
one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Bic^tre,  he  revived  the  treatment  of  idiotic  chilaren ;  and  as  manv 
the  sdiool  for  idiots  in  that  hospital,  and  snb-  of  those  nnder  his  charge  have  some  taint  of 
seqnently  placed  it  nnder  the  charge  of  M.  Yal-  cretinism,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  required 
1^.  In  1888  Dr.  Sdguin  opened  a  school  for  there.  In  the  methods  of  instmction  he  does 
idiots  in  Paris,  and  was  soon  so  saccessfol  that  not,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  differ  materially 
the  school  in  die  Bic^tre  was  placed  nnder  his  from  6^guin.  In  1846  the  results  said  to  have 
charge ;  and  within  8  vears  he  received  from  followed  Dr.  Guggenbtthl's  labors  on  the  Abend- 
the  French  academy,  whose  committee  had  care-  beig,  the  snecess  of  Dr.  Segnin,  and  of  M.  Yal- 
fully  tested  his  system  of  instruction,  a  testimo-  16e,  who  had  adopted  his  plans  at  Paris,  and  the 
juiU  of  their  approval.  The  previous  efforts  for  publication  of  Dr,  86guin*s  work,  roused  some 
the  instruction  of  icUots  had  been  made  with  no  of  the  English  philanthropists  to  attempt  the 
definite  ideas  of  their  psychological  condition,  instruction  of  idiots  in  that  country.  The  first 
but  in  the  vain  hope  that,  somehow,  knowledge  schools  in  England  were  small,  and  were  sus- 
might  be  imparted  to  them.  We  have  seen  that  tained  by  some  benevolent  ladies,  in  the  towm 
these  efforts  failed,  or  rather  they  were  only  of  Lancaster,  Bath,  Ipswich,  and  Brighton.  In 
successful  in  improving  to  some  slight  extent  1847  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  an  institn- 
the  personal  habits  of  the  idiots,  and  teaching  tion  in  some  degree-  commensurate  with  the 
them  to  do  a  few  thinss  by  rote.  Dr.  S^guin  wants  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
proceeded  on  an  entirely  different  plan ;  start-  In  this  movement  Dr.  John  Oonolly,  the  Kev. 
ing  with  the  postulate  that  idiocy  is  only  a  pro-  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  and 
longed  infancy,  he  consulted  nature  as  to  the  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto  distinguished  themselves  by 
mode  by  which  the  physical  powers  are  culti-  their  zeal  and  liberality.  They  first  rented  ex- 
vated  and  the  mind  educated  in  the  infant  He  tensive  buildings,  formerly  the  residence  of  a 
fonnd  in  idiot  children  the  infantile  fondness  for  nobleman,  at  Highgate,  near  London,  and  a  rail- 
bright  colors,  and  availed  himself  of  it  to  teach  way  hotel  at  Colchester,  for  the  accommodation 
them  the  distinctions  of  color  and  form ;  he  of  idiotic  pupils,  and  then,  by  great  exertion, 
noticed  their  liking  for  playthings,  and  furnish-  secured  a  sufficient  subscription  to  enable  them 
ed  them  with  builders*  olocks,  cups  and  balls,  to  erect  an  asylum  with  400  beds  for  a  perma- 
and  other  toys,  by  which  he  could  instruct  nent  institution.  This  edifice,  known  as  the 
them  in  number,  form,  and  size;  he  next  taught  royal  idiot  asylum,  at  Earlswood,  Surrey,  was 
them  words,  not  letters  (these  came  lat^),  completed  in  1856,  at  a  cost,  including  fixtures, 
and  the  meaning  of  words  by  pictures ;  the  re-  of  nearly  $875,000.  Their  funds  do  not  allow 
f^ractory  organs  of  speech,  not  yet  fully  under  them  to  receive  the  fhll  number  they  can  ao- 
the  control  of  the  wUl,  were  moulded  and  ma-  commodate.  The  establishment  at  Colchester, 
nipulated,  until  they  could  utter  the  sounds  he  now  known  as  Essex  ball,  is  still  maintained  as 
desired ;  the  eye,  the  foot,  the  hand,  were  edu-  a  distmct  institution,  though  under  the  same 
eated  by  the  use  of  steps,  dumb  bells,  and  other  management.  There  are  two  idiot  asylums  in 
gymnastic  exercises ;  as  fast  as  they  could  com-  Scotland :  one  at  Baldoran,  near  Dundee,  on  the 
prebend  them,  ideas — at  first  only  concrete,  but  estate  of  Sir  John  Ogilvie,  founded  in  1858,  and 
afterward,  as  they  attained  to  higher  consdous-  supported  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ogilvie ;  the 
ness,  those  of  an  abstract  character — were  in-  otheratEdinburgh,  founded  in  1855  by  Drs.  Cold- 
stilled  into  their  minds.  The  moral  nature  was  stream  and  J.  Smith,  and  now  under  we  charge 
cultivated  at  times  by  simple  instruction,  but  of  Dr.  David  Brodie.  At  the  Hanwell  insane 
offcener  by  a  pure  example.  The  process  was  asylum,  England,  there  is  a  department  for  adult 
long^  but  in  the  end  it  triumphed.  Dr.  S^in  idiots,  but  they  receive  no  instruction. — ^In  the 
continued  the  instruction  of  idiots  in  Paris  till  United  States,  the  movement  for  the  instruction 
1848,  a  part  of  the  time  in  a  private  establish-  of  idiots  commenced  almost  simultaneously  in 
ment,  and  in  1846  published  his  treatise  on  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  There  had  been 
treatment  of  idiocy,  which  placed  him  at  once  efforts  made,  in  isolated  cases  (apart  from  the 
in  the  front  rank  of  living  psychologists.  In  attempts  at  the  American  asvlnm  already  re- 
1848  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  assisted  ferred  to),  to  instruct  idiot  children,  in  the  Per- 
in  the  organization  and  improvement  of  several  kins  institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston,  and  in 
institutions  for  idiot  instruction;  and  since  1858  the  New  York  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  as 
he  has  rended  in  Ohio.    Two  years)  before  S^  early  as  1888  or  1889;  but  the  feasibility  of 
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orffonizin^  an  institution  fbr  their  treatment  tion,  with  some  modifleations.    Tbcgymnasiam 
and  trainmg   does  not  seem  to   have   been  is  relied  npon  for  developing  the  physical  sys- 
thonght  of,  till  the  attention  of  philanthro-  tern,  and  rousing  and  fixing  the  attention.  The 
pists  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  eloquent  letters  rudiments  of  arithmetic  are  taught^  and  a  con- 
of  Mr.  Georse  Sumner,  describing  his  visits  siderable  number  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  add, 
to  the  schools  of  M.  Yall6e  and  Dr.  S6guin  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide,  in  numbers  below 
in  Paris.    These  letters  were  published  in  1845,  100 ;  but,  in  most  cases,  they  grasp  the  idea  of 
and  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward,  long  known  f&  the  numbers  with  great  difficulty.    Li  geography 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  they  make  more  progress.    In  penmanship  and* 
Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Frederic  F.  Backus  drawing  many  of  them  are  very  expert,  and 
of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  soon  after  corresponded  most  of  the  girls  and  some  of  the  boys  exhibit 
upon  the  suoject.    Dr.  Backus  was  elected  a  considerable  skill  in  needle-work.    One  boy  at 
member  of  the  N.  T.  state  senate  in  the  autumn  Syracuse  has  invented  a  machine  for  which  a 
of  1845,  and  in  Jan.  1846,  read  a  report  which  patent  has  been  secured.    In  moral  traming 
he  had  drawn  up  on  the  subject  of  idiot  instruo-  they  have  generally  exhibited  a  remarkable  sns- 
tion,  and  the  necessity  of  an  institution  for  the  ceptibility  for  improvement.    The  American 
purpose.    A  few  weeks  later  he  reported  a  bill  schools  do  not  for  the  most  part  receive  chil* 
for  such  an  institution.  During  the  same  month  dren  above  16  years  of  age,  and  prefer  those 
a  bill  passed  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  ap*  not  over  12,  as  those  who  are  older  lutve  be- 
pointing  a  commission  to  investigate  theconm-  come  so  fixed  in  awkward  and  sometimes  vi- 
tion  of  the  idiots  of  Massachusetts,  and  report  cious  habits,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
on  the  necessity  of  measures  for  their  instruc-  overcome  them.    In  the  royal  institution  at 
tion.  Theresult  was  the  establishment  of  an  ex-  Earlswood,  England,  on  tiie  contrary,  pupils 
perimental  school  in  Oct.  1848,  and  subsequent-  are  taken  at'  all  ages,  some  even  80  years  old. 
ty,  in  1851,  of  a  permanent  institution  under  or  more ;  they  receive  very  little  intellectual 
the  name  of  the  *' Massachusetts  school  for  idi-  instruction,  but  are  taught  to  sew.  knit,  make 
otic  and  feeble-minded  youth."    Meantime,  Dr.  mats,  ^oes,  &c.,  and  enjoy  careful  religious 
Hervey  B.  Wilbur,  a  young  physician  of  Barre,  trainmg.    A  large  proportion  of  the  pupus  in 
Mass.,  had  opened  a  school  for  idiot  children  this  institution  are  not  truly  idiots,  but  feeble- 
inBarre,  iutluly^  1848.    In  1851  the  institution  minded  persons,  and  of  slow  and  imperfsct  de- 
whose  organization  Dr.  Backus  had  sought  in  velopment    The  continental  schools  are  mostiy 
1846,  but  which  by  adverse  influences  had  been  small ;  and  while  some  of  them,  as  for  instance 
delayed,  was  finally  established,  first  as  an  ex-  those  at  Berlin,  Winterbach,  Gohlis,  BendorfJ 
perimental  school  at  Albany,  and  subsequentiy  and  the  Hague,  are  conducted  with  muc^  abil- 
as  a  permanent  state  asylum  at  Syracuse.    The  ity,  others  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  teach- 
state  in  1855  erected  a  fine  edifice  for  it  at  Sy-  ing  the  children  to  repeat  a  few  things  by  rote, 
racuse,  at  a  cost  of  between  $80,000  and  $90,-  and  pay  small  regard  to  awakening  independent 
000,  with  accommodations  for  150  pupils.    It  thought. — ^It  is  estimated  that  of  idiots  not  af- 
has  been  from  the  first  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  fected  by  epilepsy,  who  are  brought  under  in- 
Wilbur,  who  was  called  from  Barre  to  organize  struction  in  childhood,  from  i  to  i  may  be  made 
the  experimental  schooL    It  is  now  fim.    In  capable  of  performing  the  ordinary  duties  of 
1852  a  'Hrauiing  school  for  idiots"  was  estab-  life  with  tolerable  ability.    They  may  learn  to 
lished  at  (xermantown,  Peim.,  which  received  read  and  write,  to  understand  the  elementary 
aid  from  the  state.    In  1857,  having  received  a  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic,  to 
ffrant  from  the  state,  and  liberal  subscriptions  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  under  proper  super* 
from  individuals,  its  trustees  purchased  a  tract  vision,  and  to  attain  sufficient  knowledge  of  gov* 
of  land  at  Media,  Penn.,  about  20  m.  from  Phil-  emment  and  morals  to  fulfil  many  of  Uie  duties 
adelphia,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  of  a  citizen.    A  larger  class,  probably  |  of  the 
builciing  for  a  state  asylum,  which  they  now  whole,  will  become  cleanly,  quiet,  able  perhaps 
occupy.  This  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  to  read  and  write  imperfectiy,  and  to  perform 
Parish.    The  legislature  of  Ohio  in  1857  organ-  under  the  direction  of  others  many  Mndsof 
ized  an  experimental  school,  with  a  view  to  the  work  requbing  little  thought.    This  class,  if 
establishment  of  a  permanent  institution  for  neglected  after  leaving  school,  will  be  likely  to 
idiots,  at  tlolumbus,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  B.  J.  relapse  into  many  of  their  early  habits.    A  small 
Patterson.  ^  There  are  also  Sprivate  schools  for  number,  perhaps  the  most  promising  at  enter- 
idiots  and  imbeciles  in  the  United  States,  viz :  ing,  will  make  little  or  no  progress.    Nor  can 
the  original  school  at  Barre,  Mass.,  founded  by  the  result'  in  any  particular  case  be  predicted 
Dr.  WUbur,  and  since  1851  under  the  care  of  beforehand,  and  no  methods  of  instruction  yet 
Dr.  Greorge  Brown ;  a  school  for  idiot  children  adopted  will  invariably  develop  the  slumbering 
at  Hiu'lem,  N.  Y.,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  intellect,  and  confirm  and  correct  the  enfeebled 
B.  Richards,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  or  depraved  wiU. — ^In  the  following  table  we  pre- 
Pennsylvania  training  school ;  and  a  school  for  sent  a  view,  necessarily  imperfect,  but  derived 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  children  at  Lakeville,  firom  the  latest  sources,  of  tne  schools  for  idiot 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  instruction  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
M.  Kniffht. — ^The  American  schools  have  gen-  The  number  of  pupils  is  rather  the  average  than 
erally  adopted  Dr.  S^guin^s  methods  of  instruo-  the  exact  number  attending  at  any  one  date. 
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VmrKD  St  Am: 
Barre,  Utm.,  wihool  in  eliildTCa  of  iMok- 

ward  and  impeffoct  devalopmant 

South  Boston,  Maaiaekiuetts  school  for 

Idiotic  and  feoble-mioded  youth 

Brracuae,  N.  Y^  state  asylum  finr  Idiots. . . . 

Harlem,  xl.  Y. 

Media,  Penn.,  state  tralnlne  school 

Columbus,  O.,  experimental  school. 


Lakeyille,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn 
Enoluid  : 
Earlswood,  near  Burrer,  royal  lostitntlon  ) 
te  Idiots f 

Colchester,  Essex  hall 

Bath 

Ipswich 

Boonjun>:  Baldoran,  near  Dundee 

•«  EdinhaiKh 

Fb^vob:  Paris,  Blc^tre 

••  **     Salp*triftre 

La  Force,  Dordogne 

Copenhagen 


BoRiaswio-HoLRinr :  Altona 


The  Abendbersi  above  Interlachen. 

Basel 

Pbussia:  Berlin 

**        Bendori;  near  Coblents  . . . . 

Saxovt  :  Goblls,  near  Lelpelc 

**        Hnbertsbnrg.  near  Dresden 

WlfsniiBUA:  WInterbaeh 

•^  Marlabexg 

Bataxxa:  Exberx 

Hollahd:  The  Hague 

Saxdixia  :  Vale  of  Aoi 
•*  Turin 


Loata 


8«p«flBl«ndmti. 

Dr.  Oeoiige  Brown 

Dr.  8.  G.  Howe  and  ) 
Mr.  Alex.  McDonald  f 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilbur. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bichazds 

Dr.  J.  Parish 

1848 

1848 

1851 
1656 
1853 
1857 
1853 

1855 

1847 

1846 

1847 

1868 

i8nn 

1823 
1888 
1856 
1850 
1851 
1850 

1888 
1858 
1840 
1848 
1846 
1846 
1850 
1850 
1854 
1856 
1844 
18U 

• 

60 

60 

150 
13 
40 

Dr.  B.  J.  Patterson 

Dr.  H.  M.  Knight 

Dr.  Down 

15 
19 

286 

80 

Dr.  DaTid  Brodle 

Dr.  DelaslxuTe 

80 

Pastor  Boat 

Dr.  Huberts 

Mr.  John  Moldenhaaer. 
Dr.  Hansen t ..... . 

•  •  •  • 

Dr.  OuggenbOhl 

Dr.  P5pple 

40 

Dr.Stert 

45 

Dr.  Eriennowyer 

Dr.  Ferd.  Kern 

Dr.  Glasche 

50 

•  •  •  • 

80 

Dr.  M&Uer 

66 

Dr.  Zlmmer 

70 

Pastor  Frobst 

29 

•  ■  ■  • 

Prirate. 

Partly  supported  by  the  state. 

Supported  by  the  state. 

PrlTste. 

Partly  supported  by  the  state. 

Snpportea  Dy  the  state. 

Priyate. 


BubscrlberBb 

i  Subscribers, 
preceding. 


k 


Same  management  as 


▼ate. 


j  On  the  estate  of  and  supported  by 
)     Sir  John  and  Lady  OgUvle. 
Subscribers, 
MosUy  adult  Idiots. 
Mostly  adults. 

Supported  by  government 


Cre^ns. 

For  infhat  Idiots. 

Private. 


Cretins. 
Idiots. 


— ^The  number  of  idiots  and  their  proportion  to 
the  popnhition  cannot  be  ascertained  with  anj 
satinaotory  degree  of  aocnracjr.  No  oensns  sta- 
tistics are  to  be  trusted ;  in  a  district  where  one 
census  taker  would  report  none,  another  might 
find  20.  It  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  parents, 
from  whom  the  returns  are  usually  ootained, 
that  their  children  are  idiots.  Some  oif  the  worst 
cases  in  idiot  asylums  were  brought  there  by 
their  friends,  not  as  idiots,  but  asbeing  a  little 
pecoliar  in  their  habits.  The  effort  has  been 
made  in  MassaohosettSi  Oonnectiont,  and  Ohio^ 
to  obtain  returns  from  physicians,  clergymen, 
and  town  officers,  but  with  yery  moderate  suc- 
cess. So  &r  as  these  returns  go,  however,  they 
show  a  much  greater  prevalence  of  idiocy  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Taking  returns  received 
from  towns  in  oifferent  sections  of  these  states, 
and  averagiuff  the  results,  we  think  it  is  consider^ 
ably  within  the  tru^  to  estimate  that  6  persons 
in  every  1,000  are  either  idiots,  or  of  such  im- 
perfect mental  development  as  to  be  of  little  or 
no  service  to  the  community.  In  some  portions 
of  Great  Britain,  as  for  instance  Lancashire  in 
England,  or  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  pro- 
portion is  considerably  larger  than  this;  and 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  continent, 
where  cretinism  abounds^  it  ranges  from  8  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  population.— The  enthusiasm 
of  philanthropists  hiw  led  to  the  expectation  of 
higher  results  from  the  training  ana  instruction 
of  idiots  than  have  yet  been  or  are  likely  to  be 
realized.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of 
those  under  instniction  will  make  little  or  no 
intellectual  progress;  the  mind  is  too  thickly 


shrouded  for  the  light  to  reach  it.  The  condition 
of  others,  and  especially  those  suffering  from  ep- 
ilepsy, a  very  frequent  concomitant  of  idiocy,  is 
still  more  hopeless.  The  training  school  may 
slightly  improve  their  physical  condition,  but 
that  is  all.  There  is  however  a  large  number,  and 
those  often  apparently  the  worst  cases  when  ad- 
mitted, who  will  attain  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  intelligence  under  judicious  instruction,  and 
will  develop  sufficient  ability  to  be  capable,  un- 
dfer  the  direction  of  others,  of  acquiring  a  liveli- 
hood.^The  following  works  on  idiocy  may  be 
consulted :  Dr.  Richard  Poole,  ^*  Essay  on  Edu- 
cation'*  (first  published  in  the  **  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopiBdia,"  1819,  afterward  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume, 1825) ;  Dr.  Niepc^,  *^  Gk)itre  and  Cretinism" 
(Paris,  1845) ;  Dr.  E.  S^guin,  Traitement  mordl^ 
&c.,  des  idioU  (Puis,  1846) ;  ''  Reports  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Idiots"  (London,  1847- 
'60) ;  ^^  Reports  of  Commissioners  on  Idiocy  in 
Kassachusetts"  (Boston,  1848-'9);  Dr.  Louis 
Guggenbtkhl,  '*  Cretinism  and  its  Treatment" 

gem,  184^ ;  '*  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts 
hool  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth" 
(1848-'60) ;  "  Report  of  the  Commissioners  cre- 
ated by  the  King  of  Sardinia  for  the  Study  of 
Cretinism"  (Turin,  1850);  Dr.  Stolst,  "Re- 
searches on  Idiocy  and  Cretinism  in  Norway" 
(Chri8tiania,1851);  M.  Hubertz,  <' Statistical 
Studies  on  Mocy"  (CopenhMjen.  1851) ;  Dr. 
Stark, "  Mental  Alienation  and  Idiocy  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,"  14th  volume  of  sta- 
tistical society's  "Journal"  (1851);  "Reports 
of  the  New  York  State  Asylum  for  Idiots" 
(1851-'60) ;  Dr.  Coldstream,  '^  Essay  on  Idio- 
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cf^  (Edinhnrgh,  1862);  Dr.  Eschridit  ^On  NebnoliBdnezzar.    They  -were  able  to  extend 

the  Possibility  of  Edncatinff  Idiotic  Ohiloren  to  their  power  as  far  north  as  Hebron,  while  their 

become  Usefal  Members  of  Society^'  (X]openha-  ancient  seats  were  inyaded  and  oconpiedby  the 

gen,  1854) ;  Rey.  Edwin  Sidney,  *^  Idiot  Train-  Nabathsan  Arabs.    The  Idam»a  of  Soman  and 

mg,  a  Lecture"  (London,  1855) ;  Dr.  W.  Blackie,  the  later  Jewish  writers,  therefore,  embraces 

Cretinism  and  Idiocy"  (Edinburgh,  1855);  partsofsonthem.Palestine  and  northern  Arabia 

"Report  of  Oommissioners  on  Idiocy  in  C!on-  retraaa.     The  Maccabees  subjected  the  Idn- 

necticut"  (N'ew  Haven,  1856) ;  Dr.  L.  P.  Brock-  nutans,  aud  an  Idumsdan  dynasty  was  subse- 

ett,  "  Idiots  and  the  Efforts  for  their  Improve-  quently  established  on  the  Jewish  throne.    (See 

ment"  (Hartford,  1856) ;  Dr.  Ferd.  Kern,  "  Es-  Hbbod.)    In  the  Augustan  a^  Idumna  and 

say  on  Idiot  Instruction"  in  Allgemeine  Zeit"  Judssa  were  often  used  indiscnminately  by  Bo- 

iehrift  /Ur  Piyehiatrie  (1857) ;  James  Abbot,  man  writers,  but  the  former  disappears  from 

"  Handbook  of  Idiotcy"  HLondon,  1857).  history  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

IDOGBASE,  a  mineral  species  of  the  garnet  IFFLAND,  Axtoubt  Wilhslm,   a   German 

section  of  the  silicates,  named  from  6r.  ctdfl*,  actor  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Hanover,  April* 

to  see,  and  Kpaan^  mixture,  indicating  resem-  19, 1759,  died  in  Berlin,  S^t.  22, 1814.    At 

blance  to  other  species  in  its  crystalline  forms,  the  age  of  18  he  eloped  from  home  and  made 

It  occurs  variously  colored,  as  brown,  sulphur  his  debut  upon  the  sta^  at  (}otiia,  in  one  of 

yellow,  green,  and  blue ;  and  of  vitreous,  fre-  EngeFs  comedies,  in  which  he  took  the  part  of 

quently  somewhat  resinous  lustre.    Its  hard-  an  old  Jew.    In  1779  he  Joined  the  theatrical 

ness  is  6.5 ;  specific  gravity,  8.85-8.45.    It  was  cojnpany  at  Mannheim,  and  was  the  leading 

first  observed  in  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  and  actor  in  this  city  when  in  the  latter  part  of 

was  ddled  Yesuvian.    Numerous  localities  of  1781  Schiller  put  into  his  hands  the  manuscript 

it  are  known  in  gneiss  rocks,  serpentine  and  of  the  ^*  Bobbers."    The  play  was  produced  in 

granular  limestone.    It  is  particularly  abundant  the  succeeding  January,  with  Ifflana  in  the  part 

at  Parsonsfield  and  Phippsburg,  Me.,  occurring  of  Franz  Moor,  and  the  success  which  attended 

in  massive  forms  as  well  as  in  crystals.  the  representation  at  once  brought  Schiller  into 

IDRIA,  a  mining  town  of  the  circle  of  Adels-  notice,  and  confirmed  the  rising  reputation  of 

berg,  duchy  of  Gamiola,  in  Austrian  Illyria,  82  Tffland.     The  latter  remained  in  Mani^eim 

m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Trieste,  and  35  m.W.  S.W.  from  until  1796,  when  he  was  invited  to  Berlin  to 

Laybach ;  pop.  4,400.    The  town  is  situated  in  assume  the  direction  of  the  national  theatre  of 

a  deep,  narrow  Alpine  valley,  on  a  small  river  of  that  city.    In  1811  he  was  appointed  general 

the  same  name.    Its  quicksilver  mines  are  the  director  of  all  the  royal  plays,  and  about  tiie 

second  in  importance  in  Europe,  and  now  pro-  same  time  made  an  extenaed  professional  tour 

duce  annually  about  8.000  cwt.,  beside  about  650  through  Germany.    From  the  commencement 

cwt.  of  artificial  cinnabar.  The  rich  hepatic  mer-  of  his  career  Iffland  cultivated  dramatic  com- 

curial  ore  is  found  in  a  formation  of  day  slate  position,  and  in  time  became  not  less  celebrated 

forming  a  bed  in  compact  limestone.    The  ex-  as  a  playwright  than  as  an  actor.    His  plays, 

cavations  are  horizontal  galleries  diverging  from  chieny  of  the  class  known  as  the  domestic  dra- 

a  shaft  which  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  more  ma,  were  very  successful  in  their  day,  and  are 

than  1,000  feet.    The  entrance  is  from  the  still  occasioxudly  performed  on  the  German 

Sehhn^  a  building  within  the  town.    Descent  sta^ ;  but  the  vein  of  lachrymose  sentiment 

is  accomplished  partly  by  some  800  steps  cut  in  which  pervades  them  is  less  palatable  to  the 

the  rock,  and  partly  by  ladders.    The  miners  present  than  to  former  generations.    Among 

.are  a  uniformea  corps,  500  in  number,  and  the  the  best  of  his  works  are  Die  Jduger^  Der  Spie* 

service  is  eagerly  sought  for,  the  higher  rate  of  ler,  Die  Bageetoken^  &c.    A  collection  of  47 

wages  and  contingent  advantages  being  balanced  of  them  was  published  in  16  vols,  in  Leipsic  in 

against  the  unhealthiness  of  the  occupation.  1798-1802,  including  a  memoir  of  his  theatrical 

The  mines  were  discovered  in  1497,  and  are  the  career.    Subsequent  volumes  containing  other 

property  of  the  crown.    Amsterdam  was  for-  pieces  were  published  in  1807-'9  and  in  1827; 

merly  the  chief  market  for  the  quicksilver,  for  and  in  1844  his  select  works  appeared. 

South  American  account,  but  it  is  now  sent  to  IGLAU,  a  town  of  Moravia,  Austria,  on  the 

Vienna  for  use  in  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  right  bank  of  the  Iglawa,  49  m.  W.  N.  W.  from 

Hungary  and  Transylvania.  BrQnn ;  pop.  about  14^000.    It  consists  of  the 

IDUMiEA  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Semitic  town  proper,  which  is  walled,  and  8  suburbs^ 

name  Edom),  the  country  around  Mt.  Seir,  ex-  and  contains  a  military  school, 

tending  N.  and  E.  from  Mt.  Horeb  to  the  IGNATIUS,  Saint,  sumamed  Theophoroa. 

southern  border  of  Oanaan.    Its  more  ancient  one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  churcn,  lived 

name  was  Seir,  which  it  derived  from  a  patri-  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  and  early  part  of 

arch  of  its  early  inhabitants,  the  Horims  0eut.  the  2d  century.    He  was  a  native  of  Syria  or 

ii.  12,  22).    It  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  Asia  Minor,'  and  succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop 

of  Esau,  and  was  aadea  to  the  Israelitish  mon-  of  Antioch  about  A.  D.  69.    Ignatius  was  a 

archy  by  David.    The  Edomites  recovered  their  contemporary  of  the  apostles,  and,  according 

independence  during  the  reign  of  Joram  over  to  Theodoret,  was  consecrated  by  St.  Peter  him- 

Judidi,  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  by  self.    He  had  been  a  hearer,  and  was  probably 

their  cruelties  at  the  culture  of  Jerusalem  by  a  convert  of  the  apostle  John.    On  the  ontbrettk 
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of  the  pereeeation  tmder  Tralan.  he  was  hronght  John  ICitchell  of  Oonnecticnt)  of  persons  coming 

before  that  emperor  at  Antioch,  and,  after  ex-  np  with  the  light,  one  man  catching  it  in  his 

amination,  was  condemned  to  be  taken  to  Rome  hat,  bnt  finding  nothing  there.    In  Milner's 

and  there  thrown  to  wild  beasts.    This  sentence  '^  Gallerj  of  Nature,"  p.  644,  is  recorded  a  state* 

was  carried  into  execution,  Dec.  20,  107,  or  ment  of  Mr.  Blesson,  who  carefully  investigat- 

116.    His  remains  are  said  to  have  been  col-  ed  the  phenomena  in  the  forest  of  Gorbitz,  in 

lected  by  the  faithftd  and  reconveyed  to  Anti*  Brandenburg.    On  a  marshy  spot  he  observed 

och,  where  thej  were  interred.    During  the  bluish  purple  flames  at  night,  wnere  bubbles  of 

Joumej  of  Ignatius  to  Rome,  he  addressed  ra-  air  issued  during  the  day.    These  flames  retired 

rious  epistles  to  the  churches  of  Asia  and  to  in-  as  he  approached,  in  consequence,  he  supposed, 

diyiduals,  and  one  to  the  Christians  of  the  city  of  the  air  being  agitated  by  his  movement  On 

whither  be  was  ffoing  to  be  martyred.    Fifteen  standing  perfectly  still  they  soon  appeared  with- 

of  these  letters  have  come  down  to  us,  but  in  in  reach ;  and  then,  careftiUy  guarding  against 

so  corrupt  a-  state  that  many  critics  have  pro-  disturbing  the  air  by  his  breath,  he  succeeded 

nounced  the  greater  number  of  them  spurious,  in  singeing  a  piece  of  paper,  which  became 

The  best  edition  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ig-  covered  with  a  viscous  moisture.   At  last,  using 

natins  is  tiiat  of  Ootelerius  (Amsterdam,  1724).  a  narrow  slip  of  paper,  he  had  the  pleasure  olf 

There  are  two  Englii^  translations  of  them,  one  seeing  it  take  fire.  By  disturbing  the  air  over  the 

by  Archbishop.  Wi^e,  the  other  by  Oureton.  spot  he  caused  the  fiames  to  disappear  entirely, 

IGNATIUS,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Constant!-  bnt  in  a  few  minutes  after  quiet  was  restored 

nople,  bom  in  798,  diea  Oct.  28,  878.    He  was  they  appeared  again  over  the  air  bubbles,  appa- 

the  youngest  son  of  the  emperor  Michael  I.,  and  rently  without  having  communication  with  any 

his  original  name  was  Nicetas ;  but  on  the  de-  known  source  of  fiame.    On  suddenly  introduc- 

position  of  his  father  by  Leo  the  Armenian,  he  ing  a  torch  after  extinguishing  the  fiames,  a  kind 

was  made  a  eunuch  by  Leo  and  entered  a  mon-  of  explosion  was  heard,  and  a  red  light  was 

astery,  assuming  the  name  of  Ignatius.    He  was  seen  over  8  or  9  square  feet  of  the  marsh,  which 

raised  to  the  patriarchate  in  846.    He  was  an  diminished  to  a  small  blue  fiame  from  2^  to  8 

enemy  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  would  not  suffer  feet  in  height.    He  concluded  that  the  cause  of 

Gregorius  Asbestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse,  to  be  the  ignis  fatuuswas  the  evolution  of  inflammable 

present  at  his  consecration,  because  of  his  heter-  gas  from  the  marsh,  and  that  the  flames  existed 

odoxy.    Having  in  857  refused  to  admit  Bardas,  bv  day  as  well  as  at  night,  though  not  then  visi- 

brother  of  the  empress  Theodora,  as  a  commu-  ble.    The  lights  seen  occasionally  over  church- 

nicant,  on  account  of  the  report&d  immorality  yards  are  of  similar  appearance  to  those  describ- 

of  his  life,  the  offender  caused  him  to  be  de-  ed.  These  meteors  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 

Eosed,  and  Photius  to  be  elected  patriarch  in  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  inflammable 

is  place.    After  his  deposition  he  was  treated  gases  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  vege- 

with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished  to  My-  table  or  animal  bodies.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen, 

tilene ;  but  when  Basil  the  Macedonian  ascend-  it  is  well  known,  bursts  into  flame  as  it  is  allowea 

ed  the  throne  in  867,  he  was  recalled  from  exile,  to  escape  into  the  air  from  the  vessels  in  which 

IGNIS  FATUUS,  a  flickering  light  seen  at  it  is  prepared.    It  is  produced  by  the  decay  of 

night  over  the  surface  of  marshy  ^unds  or  animal  matters,  and,  if  thinly  diffused  here  and 

graveyards.    Sometimes  it  moves  quietly  along,  there  over  the  surface  of  a  marsh,  may  present 

resembling  the  light  of  a  lantern  carried  in  the  the  chansing,  dickering  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 

hand ;  and  again  it  appears  not  alone,  but  two  as  difficult  to  locate  as  the  illumination  of  the 

or  three  togedier  dancing  merrily  up  and  down,  fireflies,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  by  sev- 

In  the  night  mists  it  seems  like  the  light  fh>m  eral  eminent  naturalists.    What  is  known  as 

some  neighboring  house ;  and  many  a  traveller  marsh  gas  is  a  highly  inflammable  carburetted 

has  been  enticed  by  its  false  promise,  and  led  hydrogen,  which  bubbles  up  through  the  water 

into  dangerous  bogs,  from  which  he  found  no  that  covers  boggy  places,  and  may  be  inflamed 

escape  till  the  appearance  of  the  morning  light,  on  the  surface.  (See  Gas.)  This  may  be  ignited 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  character  of  mystery  by  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  add  to  the 

should  have  attached  to  this  luminous  appear-  extent  and  permanency  of  the  flames.    The 

ance,  and  that  the  ignorant  should  have  ascribed  small  quantity  of  these  combustible  matters 

its  occurrence  to  some  evil  spirit    They  called  present  in  the  airwill  account  for  the  feebleness 

it  ^*  Will  o'  the  wisp,"  and  *^  Jack  with  a  Ian-  of  the  flames,  which  have  rarely  been  known  to 

tern,"  and  this  imaginary  person  is  often  alluded  set  flre  to  other  substances ;  and  the  varying 

to  by  the  old  En^h  poets ;  thusPamell,  in  his  quantity  and  puritv  of  that  exhaled  would  ex- 

^  Fairy  Tale*^:  plain  the  constantly  shifting  brightness  of  the 

Then  wiu,  who  betn  the  wispy  fin,  light.   In  the  aocount  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 

To  tamU  the  twains  among  the  min.  »» Gallery  of  Nature"  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  light  retires  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  snow  on 

before  one  who  pursues  it ;  and  this  notion  is  the  summit  of  the  Apennines  appeared  envel- 

oonfirmed  by  the  statements  of  some  observers,  oped  in  flame ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1693  hay 

and  disproved  by  those  of  others.    In  vol.  xvi.  ricks  in  Wales  were  set  on  flre  by  burning  gas- 

of  the  *^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  p.  246,  eous  exhalations, 

instances  are  noticed,  in  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  IGITANA,  a  lizard  constituting  the  type  of 
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the  family  iguanida.  The  family  characters  la  found  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
are :  a  body  covered  with  homy  scales,  with-  naked-necked  species,  /.  nudtcoUuifjwr,)^  has  a 
out  bony  plates  or  tubercles,  not  disposed  in  less  eleyated  crest,  no  tubercles  on  the  neck  on 
circular  imbricated  series,  and  without  large  each  side  of  the  crest,  and  a  row  of  large  scales 
square  plates  on  the  abdomen ;  there  is  gener-  along  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw ;  it  is 
ally  a  crest  along  the  back  or  the  tail ;  no  large  smaller  than  the  common  iguana,  and  of  a 
polygond  scutes  on  the  head ;  the  teeth  some-  more  uniform  bluish  green  color ;  it  is  found  in 
times  in  a  common  alveolus,  and  sometimes  Soutii  America  and  the  West  Indies. —  The 
united  to  the  free  edge  of  the  jaws ;  tongue  iguanas  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  the  acro- 
thick,  fbee  only  at  the  point,  and  without  dont  sub-fiunily,  are  often  called  agamas^  firom 
sheath ;  eyes  with  movable  lids;  toes  distinct,  one  of  the  principal  genera.  The  genus  agama 
free,  and  all  unguiculcated.  The  very  numer-  (Daudin)  has  a  flat  triangular  head,  neck,  and 
ous  genera  ofthlsfamilyhave  been  conveniently  sometimes  the  ears  spiny,  body  covered  with 
divided  iuto  two  sub-families  by  DumSril  and  small  imbricated  scales,  no  dorsal  crest,  tail 
Bibron,  according  to  the  manner  in  ^hich  the  long,  slender,  and  rounded,  anal  but  no  femoral 
teeth  are  implanted ;  in  the  pleurodonts,  all  por^  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  throat,  and 
but  one  American,  the  teeth  are  arranged  in  a  sometimes  a  transverse  one ;  the  teeth  are 
groove  of  the  jaws,  are  attached  to  their  inner  united  to  the  edge  of  the  jaw,  and  may  be  dis- 
sur£EU>e,  and  are  often  curiously  flattened  and  tinguished  into  posterior  or  molars  and  anterior 
serrated  on  the  free  edge ;  in  the  acrodonts,  all  or  caoines  and  incisors ;  no  teeth  on  the  palate, 
genera  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  there  is  no  Kone  of  this  sub-family  are  found  in  America, 
such  groove,  and  the  teeth  grow  upon  the  edge  The  common  agama  {A.  eolanorum^  Daudio)  is 
of  the  jaws.  For  the  characters  of  the  second  the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  from  12  to  16 
sub-'family,  which  contains  15  genera  and  about  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  than  half; 
60  species,  see  Dbaoon,  and  Strllio,  and  the  it  is  found  on  the  Guinea  and  Senegal  coasts, 
genus  agcuna^  below.  The  pleurodonts  com*  The  spiny  agama  (A.  tpinoM^  Seba),  the  or- 
prlseSl  genera  and  more  than  100  species;  ano-  bicular  lizard  of  authors,  is  short  and  thick  in 
m  and  doMZiftctM  have  been  already  noticed,  and  form,  with  short  tail  and  spiny  scales;  it  is 
the  only  genus  here  described  will  be  iguana  about  7  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  Gape  of 
(Laurenti).  The  characters  of  this  genus  are :  Good  Hope.  Others  of  the  acrodonts  live  in 
a  veryjarge  thin  dewlap  under  the  throat;  Asia  and  Australia,  and  some  are  of  very  strange 
cephalic  plates  flat,  unequal,  and  irregular ;  a  forms ;  the  habits  and  general  appearance  are 
double  row  of  small  palate  teeth ;  a  crest  on  the  like  those  of  tihe  American  iguanas, 
back  and  tail;  fingers  and  toes  5,  long,  of  une-  IGUANODON,  a  gigantic  fossil  saurian  rep- 
qual  lengths,  the  4th  of  the  hind  foot  very  long;  tile,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell  in  the  wealden 
a  single  row  of  femoral  pores;  tail  very  long,  formation  of  Great  Britain  in  1822,  and  so  named 
slender,  compressed,  and  covered  with  small,  reg-  from  the  teeth  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
ular,  imbricated,  ridged  scales.  The  common  iguana.  The  teeth  of  the  iguanodon  resemble 
iguana  (/.  ttibdrculatOy  Laur.)  attains  a  length  of  l£ose  of  the  ijpana  also  in  the  dongation  and 
4  or  5  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  about  two  thirds ;  contraction  of  the  base,  the  expansion  of  the 
it  is  found  in  tropical  South  America  and  the  crown,  the  serration  of  the  edges,  and  the  thin 
West  Indies.  The  nasal  openings  are  at  the  end  coating  of  enamel;  but  the  crown  is  relative- 
of  the  obtuse  muzzle ;  the  teeth  are  about  60  in  ly  thicker,  with  a  more  complicated  external 
each  jaw,  with  card-like  ones  on  the  palate  in  and  internal  structure,  and  the  roots  are  placed 
two  series ;  the  dewlap  is  about  as  deep  as  the  on  separate  sockets  as  in  the  cro<x>dile.  The 
head,  triangular,  having  about  a  dozen  serrations  vertebrsB  have  slightly  concave  articular  surfaces 
on  its  anterior  border;  along  the  neck  and  back  on  the  body,  wit^  nearly  flat  sides;  the  neural 
is  a  comb-like  crest  of  about  65  scales,  highest  arch  of  the  dorsals  is  high  and  expanded,  as  in 
in  ibis  species,  extending  on  to  the  tail,  where  other  dinosaurians ;  the  antero-posterior  diame- 
it  becomes  a  simple  serrated  ridge;  the  femoral  ter  is  from  4  to  4}  inches;  the  spinal  canal  is 
pores  are  14  or  16,  widest  and  m)6ning  in  a  completely  enclosed  by  the  neural  arches ;  the 
single  scale  in  the  males.  The  color  above  is  sacral  region  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
greenish,  with  bluish  and  slaty  tints,  and  green-  widely  embraced  by  the  Uiac  bones ;  in  the  tail 
ish  yellow  below ;  on  the  sides  are  generally  the  spinous  processes  increase  for  some  distance 
brown  zigzag  bands  with  a  yellow  border,  with  below  the  sacrum  and  then  diminish,  and  this 
a  yellowish  band  on  the  front  of  the  shoulder;  organ  was  probably  relatively  shorter  than  in 
some  are  dotted  with  brown,  with  yellow  spots  the  iguana ;  the  ribs  are  largely  developed  in  the 
on  the  limbs ;  the  tail  is  ringed  broadly  with  thoracic  and  abdominal  regions,  and  have  a 
alternate  brown  and  yellowish  green.  The  connection  both  with  the  IxHiy  and  the  trans- 
flesh  of  the  iguana  is  considered  a  great  delica-  verse  process  of  each  vertebra,  as  in  other  dino- 
cy,  though  it  is  not  peculiarly  wholesome.  It  sanrians  and  in  crocodiles,  differing  in  this  re- 
passes most  of  its  time  in  trees,  in  which  it  is  spect  from  the  iguana  and  other  lizards;  the 
caught  by  slip  nooses;  it  is  said  to  be  a  good  scapular  arch  is  intermediate  between  the  cro- 
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are  stont^  and  abont  8  feet  long,  with  the  head  Hissns  could  boast  in  the  days  of  Flato,  and 
rounded  and  produced,  as  in  mammals,  oyer  which  he  has  immortalized  in  his  FhoBdrtu^ 
the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  and  a  singolarly  have  given  phice  to  pigmy  hushes  and  sun- 
flattened  trochanter,  and  must  have  supported  burnt  rocks, 
the  heavj  body  in  a  manner  lilce  that  of  the  ILIUM.  See  Thoy. 
large  pachyderms;  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  ILLE  £T  YILAINE,  a  maritime  department 
robust,  and  about  2^  feet  long,  and  the  whole  in  the  N.  W.  of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the 
extremity  bears  little  resemblauce  to  that  of  the  English  channel  and  the  department  of  M^ohe, 
igaana ;  the  feet  resemble  those  of  saurians.  E.  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  S.  by  that  of 
This  reptile  has  been  estimated  by  Owen  as  Loire-Inf&rieure,  and  W.  by  those  of  Morbihan 
abont  28  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  was  and  06tes-du-Nord ;  area,  2,696  sq.  m ;  pop. 
8  and  the  tail  18  feet;  the  discoverer  made  it  a  in  1856,  680,898.  It  is  named  after  its  prin- 
much  larger  animal,  ascribing  to  it  a  length  of  dpal  rivers,  Ille  and  Yilaine,  and  was  formed 
60  or  80  feet ;  it  stood  higher  on'  the  legs  than  out  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of  Brittany, 
any  existing  saurian,  and  was  terrestrial  in  its  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  the  Armoric 
habits ;  the  worn  condition  of  the  teeth  indi<*  hills  or  Menez  mountains.  The  sur&ce  is  ir- 
oates  that  it  was  a  herbivorous  animal.  For  regular;  the  soil  produces  all  kinds  of  grain, 
details  see  Prof.  Owen's  ^'Report  to  the  British  Flax  and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated;  to- 
Assodation*'  in  1841,  pp.  120-144.  It  belongs  bacoo  is  grown  to  some  extent^  as  are  griapes 
to  the  family  oidmosajaiAnswiihrnegctlosauruSj  and  other  fruit.  The  fisheries  are  important, 
hylao9auru8j  and  peloro9aurus^  and  is  found  in  and  excellent  oysters  are  found  in  the  bay  of 
the  wealden  and  cretaceous  formations.  The  Gancale.  Sevend  iron  mines  are  worked ;  slate, 
/.  ManUlli  (Guv.),  from  the  characters  of  the  quartz,  limestone,  and  gnmite  are  quarried; 
worn  dental  surfaces^  must  have  performed  a  lead  and  copper  ore  are  found ;  mineral  springs 
true  process  of  mastication,  and  the  glenoid  are  numerous.  The  manufactures  consist  chiefly 
cavity  must  have  permitted  a  lateral  movement  of  coarse  linen  and  sail  doth.  The  coasting 
of  the  lower  Jaw ;  the  large  facial  foramina  in-  trade  is  active,  and  occupies  about  600  vessels, 
dicate  more  fleshy  cheeks  and  lips  than  in  any  Notwithstanding  so  many  elements  of  prosper- 
existing  saurians.  Mr.  Mantell  was  of  opinion  ity,  there  are  more  paupers  in  this  than  in  other 
that  it  had  a  nasal  integumental  horn.  French  departments,  there  being  about  70,000. 
IHBE,  JoHAN,  a  Swedish  philologist,  born  in  It  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements,  Bennes, 
Lund,  March  8, 1707,  died  Dec.  1, 1780.  His  Foug6res,  Montfort,  St.  Malo,  Yitr6,  and  Bedon, 
father,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  for  a  time  pro-  and  belongs  to  the  6th  military  division  formed 
fessorof  theology  at  Upsal.  He  was  graduated  in  1868.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railway  fh>m 
at  the  university  in  1780  with  distinguished  Bennes  to  Paris.  The  principal  seaport  is  St. 
honors,  and  passed  8  years  in  travelling,  residing  Malo.  Capital,  Bennes. 
chiefly  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  In  1787,  ILUNISSA,  Ptramidb  of,  certain  peaks  of 
after  several  minor  appointments,  he, received  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  in  South  America, 
the  professorship  of  belles-lettres  and  political  about  10  m.  S.  from  Quito.  They  are  16,862 
science  at  Upsal,  which  he  retained  till  his  feet  high,  and  seem  originkQy  to  have  consti- 
death.  In  translating  into  Swedish  Sir  Bichard  tuted  a  single  mountain,  which  has  been  rent 
Steele^s  ^^  Lady's  Library''  (8  vol&,  Stockholm,  apart  by  volcanic  forces.  They  are  visible  not 
1784-'8)  he  was  led  to  make  reflections  on  the  only  from  all  parts  of  Uie  country  intervening 
state  of  the  Swedish  langua^  which,  being  en-  between  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito  and  the  Pa- 
larged  and  published,  estabhshed  his  reputation  dfic,  but  from  great  distances  at  sea. 
as  a  scholar  and  critic.  His  Glossarium  8uec<h  ILLINOIS,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
6^otAiet£m  (2  vols.,  Upsal,  1769)  was  prepared  un-  American  Union,  and  the  8th  admitted  under 
der  the  patronage  of  the  government,  which  al-  the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
lowed  him  in  1766  a  grant  of  10,000  Swedish  dol-  86"^  66'  and  42"^  80'  N.,  and  long.  87''  86'  and 
lars.  It  forms  an  important  work  on  Swedish  dl°^'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  S.  888  m., 
philology,  containing  investigations  as  to  the  ori-  extreme  breadth  E.  and  W.  212  m.;  area, 
gin  and  affinities  of  the. principal  words.  He  was  66,406  sq.  m.,  or  86,469,200  acres.  It  is  bound- 
&e  author  of  468  academical  dissertations,  many  ed  N.  by  Wisconsin,  K.  E.  b^  Lake  Michigan, 
of  which,  especially  those  on  the  Eddas  and  on  E.  by  Indiana,  from  which  it  is  separated  in 
Ulphilas,  are  of  high  importance.  The  latter  part  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by  Kentucky  and 
were  collected  by  Sflsching  under  the  title  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by  Missouri  and  Iowa 
Scripta  V&monem  Ulphilanam  et  Linguam  and  the  Mississippi  river.  The  state  is  divided 
McBsO'Gothieam IUu9trantia(BeTliTi,l7*lS),  into  101  counties,  viz.:  Adams,  Alexander, 
nJAD.  See  Homsb.  Bond,  Boone,  Brown,  Bureau,  Calhoun,  Carroll, 
njSSUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  rising  near  the  N.  Cass,  Champaiffu,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  Clinton, 
extremity  ofMt.Hymettus,  and  flowing  through  Coles,  Cook,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  De  Kalb, 
the  S.  part  of  Athens  toward  the  Phaleric  bay,  De  Witt,  Douglas,  Du  Page^  Edgar,  Edwards,  Ef- 
which  however  it  rarely  reaches  even  in  the  fingham,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
rainy  season,  while  in  the  summer  it  always  Greene,  Grundy,  Hamilton^  Hancock,  Hardin, 
dries  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty.  The  spread-  Henderson,  Henry,  Iroquois,  Jackson,  Jasper, 
ing  pliuie  trees  and  verdant  baiiks  which  the  Jefferson,  Jersey,  Jo  Daviess,  Johnson,  Kane, 
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Eankflkee)  Kendall,  EiMiz,  Lake,  La  Salle,  Law- 
rence, Lee,  livingstone,  Logiln,  MpDonongh, 
McHenry,  McLean,  Maoon,  Maoonpin,  Madison, 
Marion,  Morqaette,  Marshall,  Mason,  Massac, 
Menard,  Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Monltrie,  Ogle,  Peoria,  Perry,  Flatt,  PUce,  Pope^ 
Pnlaski,  Putnam,  Rwdolpn,  Richland,  Bock 
Island,  St  Glair,  Saline,  Sangamon,  Sdiayler, 
Scott,  Shelby,  Stark,  Stephenson,  Tazewell, 
Union,  Vermilion,  Wabash,  Warren,  Washing- 
ton, Wayne,  White,  Whitesides.  Will,  William- 
son, Winnebago,  Woodford.  Springfield,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  state,  lat.  89"* 
48'  K.,  long.  87''  85  ' W.,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  an  active 
trade,  being  well  supplied  with  railroad  fa- 
cilities. Chicago  is  the  commercial  metropo- 
lis, and  the  largest  city  on  the  northern  lakes. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Alton,  Belleyille,  Bloomington,  Freeport, 
Galena,  Jacksonville,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  Ottawa, 
Peoria/ Pern,  Quincy,  Rockford,  Bock  Island, 
&c,  Kaskaskia  and  Gahokia  on  Kaskaskia 
river  iEu*e  the  oldest  towns  in  Illinois,  having 
been  founded  by  the  French  in  1673.  Kaskas- 
kia was  the  first  capital,  and  so  remained  until 
1818,  when  the  government  removed  to  Yan- 
dalia,  which  it  left  in  1839  for  Springfield. 
Among  the  towns  of  Illinois  may  also  be  men- 
tioned Kauvoo,  a  city  built  at  the  head  of  the 
upper  rapids  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Mormons  in  1840.  and  once  contained 
from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants.  The  temple, 
a  large  edifice  built  of  polished  limestone,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1848.  Nauvoo  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  in  1845,  and  in  1860 
was  purchased  by  the  Icarian  socialists  under 
M.  Gabet,  but  the  colony  has  been  substantially 
broken  up  and  dispersed,  and  the  city  is  almost 
uninhabited.  The  city  has  a  good  landing. — 
The  population  of  Illinois  in  1810  and  at  subse- 
quent decennial  periods  was  as  follows : 
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The  state  census  of  1856  gave  a  total  population 
of  1,806,576.  Of  the  white  population  in  1850 
there  were  445,544  males  ana  400,490  females ; 
of  the  free  colored  (blacks  2,930  and  mulattoes 
2,606),  2,777  were  males  and  2,659  females. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  856 ;  blind,  264;  insane,  288 ; 
idiotic,  363.  Density  of  population,  15.37  to  the 
square  mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole 
Union,  3.07  per  cent.  Dwellings,  146,544 ;  fam- 
ilies, 149,163.  Bom  in  lUinois,  343,618;  in 
other  states,  393,313;  in  foreign  countries, 
110,598;  unknown,  3,946:  natives  of  Illinois 
in  other  states,  45,889.  Oi  the  natives  of  other 
states  there  were  from  Indiana  30,953,  Ken- 
tucky 49,588,  New  York  67,180,  North  Carolina 
13,851,  Ohio  64,219,  Pennsylvania  37,979,  Ten- 


nessee 82,808,  Vermont  11,881,  Virginia  24,607. 
Of  the  forei^ers,  57,647  were  British  and  Irish, 
10,699  British  American,  and  88,446  German. 
There  were  479,602  under  20  years  of  age, 
865,841  between  20  and  70,  6,714  between  70 
and  100, 18  over  100,  and  795  unknown.  Male 
persons  over  16  years  of  age  occupied  in  various 
pursuits,  216,869,  viz.:  m  commerce,  trade, 
mannfELctures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
86,232;  in  agriculture,  141,099;  in  labor  not 
agricultural,  29,778 ;  in  sea  and  river  navigation, 
1,644;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  3,807;  in 
other  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,071;  in 
government  eivil  service,  701 ;  in  domestic 
service,  876;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,  151. 
Births  (1849-'50),  26,681 ;  marriages,  9,188 ; 
deaths,  11,619.  The  total  federal  population 
(851,470)  entitles  the  state  to  9  representa- 
tives in  congress. — ^Illinois  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  that  inclined  plane  of  which  Lake  Mich- 
igan and  both  its  shores  are  the  higher  sections. 
Down  this  plane  in  a  very  nearly  S.  W.  direc- 
tion the  principal  rivers  have  their  courses  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  lowest  section  of  this 
plane  is  also  tne  extreme  S.  angle  of  the  state, 
and  is  elevated  only  840  feet  alM)ve  the  gulf  of. 
Mexico.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  country 
is  800  feet,  and  the  mean  elevation  about  550 
feet,  above  tide  water.  Next  to  Louisiana  and 
Delaware,  indeed,  Illinois  is  the  most  level 
state  of  the  Union.  A  small  tract  in  the  N. 
W.  corner  of  the  state  around  Galena,  which 
includes  the  lead  mines,  is  hilly  and  some- 
what broken,  and  there  are  also  bluffs  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers ;  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  con- 
sists of  vast  level  or  gently  undulating  prairies. 
The  chief  rivers  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
are  the  Rock,  Illinois,  Kaskaskia,  &c.,  afSuents 
of  the  Mississippi;  the  Embarras  and  Little 
Wabash,  tributaries  of  the  Wabash ;  and  the 
Saline  and  Gash,  which  fall  into  the  Ohio. 
The  Illinois  \s  much  the  largest  of  these ;  its 
constituents  are  the  Kankakee  from  Indiana 
and  the  Des  Plaines  from  Wisconsin,  and  in  its 
course  of  nearly  600  m.  (245  navigable)  to  the 
Mississippi  it  receives  the  Fox  and  Spoon  rivers 
and  Grooked  creek  from  the  N.,  and  the  Ver- 
milion, Mackinaw,  Sangamon,  ^.,  from  the 
S.  It  has  a  wide  deep  bed,  and  in  some  parts 
opens  into  broad  and  lake-like  expanses.  Rock 
river  also  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  has  a  course 
of  800  m.  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  imperfectly 
navigable  for  *250  m.,  and  its  upper  course  is 
impeded  by  rapids.  The  Kaskaskia  has  its 
sources  in  Ghampaign  co.  (in  which  also  rise 
the  Sangamon,  Embarras,  and  the  S.  constitu- 
ents of  the  Vermilion),  and  pursues  a  direction 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Illinois ;  it  has  a  length 
of  250  m.  Bij^  Muddy  is  also  a  considerf»>le 
stream.  The  rivers  fiowing  into  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash  are  generally  of  less  volume  than  the 
smaller  class  of  streams  fiowing  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, but  several  are  navigable.  Ghicago 
river  falls  into  Lake  Michigan;  it  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  its  N.  and  S.  branches  about  1 
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m.  from  th6  lake.  Both  branches  are  deep  (13  urea.  TheT"  ooonpy  most  of  the  country  lying 
to  15  feet),  and  in  connection  with  the  main  8.  of  a  line  traced  from  the  month  of  Book 
river  form  a  spacious  harbor,  which  has  been  river  El  to  La  Salle  co.,  and  thence  S.  E.,  cross- 
mnoh  improved  by  the  extension  of  piers  far  ing  the  line  of  Indiana.  The  formation  covers 
into  the  lake.  The  S.  branch  is  connected  with  a  large  portion  of  the  W.  part  of  Indiana,  and 
the  navigable  Illinois  at  Pern,  by  the  Illinois  stretches  S.  into  Eentncky.  Its  W.  margin  la 
and  Midiigan  canal,  100  m.  long. — ^Notwith-  near  the  MissiBsippi  river,  alonff  which  a  wM  of 
standing  tiie  general  nniformity  of  the  surface,  the  nnderlying  carboniferons  limestone  comes 
Illinois  18  not  destitute  of  interesting  scenery,  up,  and  outs  off  the  coal  formation  on  that  side. 
The  prunes  inspire  in  the  mind  a  feeling  of  The  included  area,  reckoned  as  one  coal  field, 
sablimity  from  tneur  very  vastness,  and  their  presents  a  length  of  876  m.  from  N.tW.  to  S.  E., 
gaudy  summer  livery  gratifies  the  eye.  The  and  a  maximum  breadth  from  St.  Louis  toward 
river  bluffs  contrast  strUcingly  with  the  smooth  the  N.  £.  of  about  200  m.  The  thickness  of  the 
prairies.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  ele-  coal  measures  being  shallow  when  compared 
vations  are  on  the  Ifississippi,  and  are  from  with  the  same  formation  in  Pennsylvania  and 
100  to  400  feet  high.  Fountain  bluff  in  Jack-  Ohio,  and  the  strata  moreover  being  thrown 
son  CO.  is  of  an  oval  shape,  6  m.  in  circuit  into  waves,  which  traverse  the  state  in  a  N.  W. 
and  800  feet  high ;  the  top  is  frill  of  sink-  and  S.  £.  direction,  the  amount  of  workable 
holes.  Starved  Hock  and  Lover's  Leap  are  coal  is  comparatively  small  for  the  area,  and  the 
eminences  on  the  Illinois ;  the  firat  named  is  a  inferior  limestones  and  sandstones  are  often 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  brought  to  the  surface^  so  as  to  divide  the  coal 
8  m.  below  Ottawa,  and  166  feet  above  the  field  into  numerous  basins.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
river,  and  tJie  latter  a  ledge  of  precipitous  rocks.  Dr.  J.  G.  Norwood  that  the  strata  in  these  ba- 
some  distance  above  Starved  Bock.  Nearly  sins  were  deposited  subsequently  to  the  upturn- 
opposite  to  Lover's  Leap  is  Buffalo  Bock,  100  ing  of  the  lower  rocks,  upon  the  edges  of  which 
feet  high,  precipitous  toward  the  river,  but  they  rest  This  is  especially  observed  near  the 
slopinff  inland.  All  these  are  objects  of  Indian  N.  £.  limits  of  the  coal  field,  near  La  Salle ;  and 
legend.  The  Gave  in  the  Bock,  in  Hardin  co.,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  the  coal-bearing  rocks 
on  the  Ohio,  presents  on  approach  a  vast  mass  extend  N.beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  carbooifer- 
of  rocks,  some  resembling  castellated  ruins,  and  ous  limestones,  and  spread  over  the  edges  of  the 
othera  jutting  out  in  a  variety  of  forms.  The  lower  formations  as  these  in  succession  are 
entra^pe  to  the  cave,  which  is  little  above  high  brought  toward  the  surface,  till  even  the  lower 
water,  is  a  semi-circular  hole  80  feet  wide  and  silurian  are  thus  capped  by  the  coal.  In  this 
26  feet  high,  and  the  cave  so  far  as  explored  con-  basin  J.  W.  Foster  describes  8  coal  beds,  the 
sists  of  a  chamber  80  feet  long,  at  the  end  of  lowest,  of  8^  to  4  feet  thickness,  sometimes  laid 
which  is  a  small  opening  which  probablv  leads  directly  upon  the  edges  of  the  older  rocl^  and 
into  a  second  chamber.  In  the  earlier  days  of  sometimes  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  layer 
settlement  it  was  the  abode  of  bands  of  robbera  of  slate.  Between  this  and  the  middle  bed, 
and  river  pirates. — ^The  unbroken  surface  of  which  is  about  6  feet  thick,  including  one  foot 
Illinois  affords  a  drainage  extending  from  the  of  cannel  coal,  are  beds  of  slate,  limestone, 
borders  of  Lake  Michigan  toward  the  W.  and  and  sandstone,  amounting,  to  176  feet,  and  over 
8.  W.  across  the  entire  state.  It  is  a  remarkable  this  other  similar  bods  amounting  to  68  feet 
fact  that  the  canal  which  connects  the  great  in  thickness  to  the  upper  coal  bed,  which  is 
lakes  with  the  Mississippi  is  fed  by  the  waters  nearly  4  feet  thick.  In  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
of  Lake  Michigan,  whicn  are  pumped  up  at  Chi-  the  coal  measures  of  this  field  present  a  much 
cago  to  the  summit  level,  only  12  feet  above  the  greater  thickness  and  a  larger  number  of  work- 
surface  of  the  lake  itself.  The  post-tertiary  able  beds.  The  coals  are  all  bituminous,  some 
day  and  sands  containing  fresh  water  shells  of  being  cannel,  and  in  their  large  percentage  of 
living  species,  found  a  few  feet  above  the  level  volatile  matter  affording  the  best  varieties  for 
of  the  lake,  and  forming  its  banks,  indicate  that  producing  coal  oil  and  paraffine.  Their  average 
at  no  remote  geological  period  the  land  was  composition  is  from  46  to  60  per  cent,  of  fixed 
somewhat  less  elevated  than  at  present ;  and  carbon,  and  from  86  to  40  cent,  of  volatile  bitu- 
the  valley  of  the  Illinois  with  its  strongly  mark-  minous  matter.  The  proportion  of  ash  is  large, 
ed  terraced  walls  of  limestone,  so  dispropor-  sometimes  amounting  to  f  0  per  cent.,  and  not 
tioned  to  the  small  river  that  flows  between  often  falling  below  4  or  6.  A  specimen  from 
them,  would  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  mightier  the  bed  largely  worked  at  Bock  Island  for  sup- 
currents,  and  to  point  to  a  time  when  the  ^eat  plying  the  towns  on  this  portion  of  the  Missis- 
lakes  found  an  outlet  by  this  way  to  the  Missis-  sippi  river  was  fonnd  by  J.  D.  Whitney  to  pre- 
sippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  state,  from  sent  the  following  composition: 

the  vast  outspread  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  H7grom«trio moistare tm Itoui roiatn* 4C78 

over  ito  surface,  has  been  described  and  mapped  Jf^«  wmbiuMbie  matter 87.77  f 

as  one  great  coal  field ;  but  as  the  arrangement  a1£„.T!!^^.::;:::;::::v;;;;;;.;Tw  }^^« ^^ 

of  the  strata  has  been  more  carefully  studied  -— 

this  statement  is  to  bereceived  with  some  mod*  ^®*" ^^'^ 

ifioations.    The  previuling  rocks  throughout  the  The  importance  of  the  coal  beds  of  Illinois  is 

state  are  still,  however,  those  of  the  coal  meaa-  greatly  enhanced  by  their  position,  conveniently 
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near  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ohio,  and  to  the  rail-  cold,  and  the  snmmerB  more  than  nsoany  hot 
roads,  irhich  traverse  the  state  from  N.  to  S.  The  summer  heat,  howerer,  is  greatly  modified 
and  Kom  £.  to  W.  The  iron  ores  foond  in  the  and  refreshed  hj  the  erer  present  breezes;  and 
ooal  measores  are  of  little  valne.  In  the  article  on  the  whole  uie  climate  is  &Torable  for  ont- 
GsoLOOT  the  oconrrence  of  strata  of  the  per-  door  ooonpationB,  the  proportion  of  dear  and 
mian  group  is  mentioned  as  having  been  disoov-  oloadj  days  being  about  245  ot  the  former  to 
ered  m  1867  in  the  S.  £•  part  of  Illinois — ^the  120  of  the  latter.  The  mean  annnal  tempera- 
first  observation  in  the  Umted  States  of  newer  tore  on  the  40th  parallel  is  about  64^,  that  of 
strata  overlying  conformably  the  coal  measures,  summer  77^  and  that  of  winter  83^^  F.  These 
The  K  W.  corner  of  Illinois  includes  a  por-  figures,  however,  will  vary  considerably  to  die 
tion  of  the  great  western  lead-bearing  belt  K  and  S.  of  the  parallel  indicated;  atBeloiton 
Though  in  Illinois  but  a  small  district,  oompris-  the  K.  line  the  mean  temperature  is  47i%  and 
ing  part  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  contains  the  lower  at  Cairo,  the  S.  angle  of  the  state,  68(®.  Yege- 
fnlnnan  limestones  in  which  the  lead  ores  are  tation  begins  with  April,  and  the  &8t  killing 
found,  the  mines  have  proved  so  productive,  frosts  occur  near  the  end  of  September.  The 
that  Uie  metal  ranks  as  one  of  the  important  ffeneral  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  well  attested; 
products  of  the  state.  The  shipments  from  bnt  fevers  and  finxes  are  frequently  prevalent 
Galena  down  the  Mississippi  include  the  lead  in  the  river  bottoms  and  in  the  swamps  which 
brought  to  that  place  from  the  Wisconsin  mines;  cover  a  large  part  of  the  southern  section.  The 
an  aoooimt  of  which,  with  the  statistics  of  pro-  upland  prairies  are  almost  free  from  endemic 
duction,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Lead.  Salt  disorders. — ^The  native  animals  are  now  almost 
is  chiefly  a  product  of  the  southern  section,  and  extinct,  bnt  stiU  Illinois  has  tendance  of  game 
is  found  in  sprinos  about  the  head  waters  of  Big  for  the  sportsman,  and  its  northern  rivers  aboond 
Muddy  river,  Saline  creek,  and  the  Little  War  in  trout  and  other  fish.  The  kinds  of  timber 
bash.  Sulphurous  and  chalybeate  springs  exist  most  abundant  in  Illinois  are  oak,  blac^  walnut, 
in  several  localities. — ^The  soils  of  Illinois  are  ash,  elm,  sugar  maple,  locust,  linden,  hickory, 
of  diluvial  origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  pecan,  persimmon,  &c.  In  the  S.  and  £.  yellow 
early  geological  ages  the  whole  state  was  a  por-  poplar  and  beech  are  the  peculiar  growths,  and 
tion  of  the  bed  of  a  great  lake.  The  prairie  soils  near  the  Ohio  are  clumps  of  yellow  pine  and 
are  deep,  fertile,  and  reckless,  and  produce  a  cedar.  The  bottoms  produce  cottonwood,  sycar 
luxuriant  growth  of  native  grasses  and  vegeta^  more,  Ao.  Illinois  indeed  is  abundantly  sup- 
tion,  which  formerly  sustained  countless  herds  plied  with  timber,  but  it  is  unequally  distributed, 
of  bufTaloes.  In  the  summer  season  the  surface  and  immense  tracts  are  entirely  bare.  The 
appears  "like  an  ocean  of  flowers  of  various  hues  fruit  trees  embrace  the  apple,  peach,  cheny, 
waving  to  the  breezes  tiiat  sweep  over  them."  plum,  &c.,  and  the  grape  is  largely  cultivated.—* 
The  Ingest  of  the  Illinois  prairies  is  that  be-  in  1850  Illinois  contamed  76,208  farms,  cover- 
tween  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Wabash  and  ing  12,087,412  acres  of  land,  and  of  tiiis  area 
those  which  enter  the  Mississippi  This  is  6,089,546  acres  were  improved.  Value  of 
called  the  Grand  Prairie,  but  is  properly  a  com-  farms  $96,188,290,  and  of  implements  and  ma- 
bination  of  small  prairies  partially  separated  by  chinery  thereon  $6,406,561.  Live  stock :  horses 
tracts  or  groves  of  timber.  The  barrens,  or  267,668,  asses  and  mules  10,578,  milch  cows 
oak-openings  as  thdy  are  here  called,  have  fre-  294,671,  working  oxen  76.156,  oUier  cattle 
quently  a  thin  soil.  In  the  bottoms  or  allu*  641,209,  sheep  894,048,  and  swine  1,916,90*7; 
vial  borders  of  the  rivers  the  soil  is  chiefly  value,  $24,209,258;  value  of  animals  daughter- 
formed  from  the  depofflts  of  the  waters  dur-  ed  in  the  preceding  year,  $49,722,286.  The 
ing  floods.  In  some  cases  the  mould  so  formed  products  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June 
is  25  feet  and  upward  in  depth,  and  of  inex-  1,  1860,  were:  wheat  9,418,675,  rye  88,864^ 
haustible  fertility.  One  fifth  of  the  aUuvial  oats  10,087,241,  Indian  corn  57,646,984^  barley 
land,  however,  is  unfit  for  present  cultivation,  110,795,  buckwheat  184,504,  potatoes  2,614,- 
but  is  productive  of  timber.  A  tract  called  the  861,  and  sweet  potatoes  157,488  bushels;  hay 
American  bottom,  extending  along  the  Missis-  601,952  tons ;  clover  seed  8,427,  and  otiier  grass 
sippi  for  90  m.,  and  about  5  m.  in  average  seed  14,880  bushels;  fiax  seed  10,787  bushels ; 
breadth,  is  of  this  formation.  About  the  French  fiax  160,068  lbs.;  hops  8,561  lbs.;  butter  12,- 
towns  it  has  been  ciihivated  and  produced  In-  626,648,  and  cheese  1,278,226  lbs. ;  peas  and 
dian  com  every  year  without  manure  for  nearly  beans  82,814  bushels ;  market  garden  products 
two  centuries.  In  every  part  of  the  state  the  $127,494,  and  orchard  products  $446,049;  bees- 
plough  may  pass  over  thousands  of  acres  with-  wax  and  honey  869,444  lbs. ;  maple  sugar  248,- 
out  meeting  even  so  much  as  a  pebble  to  impede  904  lbs.,  and  molasses  8,864  galls. ;  tobacco  841,- 
its  course:— The jmvailmg  winds  in  Illinois  are  894  lbs. ;  wool,  2,150.118  lbs. ;  nlk  cocoons  47 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  the  lbs.;  wine  2,997  galls.;  home-made  mannfiu)- 
former  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  latter  tures  $1,166,902.  &c.  Of  the  total  crops  of 
during  the  remunder  of  the  year.  The  even*  certain  staples  Illinois  produced  the  foUowing 
ness  of  the  surface  allows  of  tiieir  free  passage,  percentage:  wheat  9.87,  Indian  com  9.78,  to- 
and  whether  in  boreal  blasts  or  in  summer^s  bacoo  0.42,  and  wool  4.10;  and  the  average 
gentle  breezes  the  atmosphere  is  in  constant  crops  per  acre  were:  wheat  11,  rye  14,  com 
motion.     Hence  the  winters  are  excessively  88,  oats  29,  barley  40,  buckwheat  16,  and 
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pototooB  116  bosbeis.  The  total  valiie  of  igri- 
cultnral  products  in  1889-'40  was  $11|677,281. 
and  in  1849-'60  $57,404,114.  The  number  of 
establishments  enaaged  in  mannfaetares,  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  nuning  in  1860  was  8,164^ 
among  which  are  enumerated  16  woollen  fac- 
tories, 81  iron  works,  y\z^  2  for  pig  iron  and  29 
fn  castings,  62  distilleries  and  breweries,  and  1 
salt  manafSEustorj ;  and  in  these  was  invested  an 
aggregate  capital  (^  $6,886,887.  The  number  of 
hands  employed  averaged  12,066,  viz.,  11,682 
males  and  488  females,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in 
the  year  was  $8,286,249;  the  valoe  of  raw 
material  used  was  $8,916,178,  and  of  prodnots 
$17,286,073.  The  value  of  products  (indnding 
home-made  goods)  in  1810  was  $117,868,  in 
1840  $8,021,682,  and  in  1860  $19,071,076.  It 
is  probable  that  the  values  produced  in  all 
branches  of  industry  are  at  the  present  time 
(Jan.  1860)  double  those  noted  In  the  census  of 
1850. — Dlinois  has  but  a  small  direct  foreign 
trade ;  its  products  are  transported  by  land  or 
water  conveyance  to  the  seaports,  and  its  im- 
ports are  made  through  the  same  avenues.  The 
exports  to  foreign  countries  direct  in  the  year 
ending  June  80, 1858,  were  valued  at  $1,718,«' 
077,  idl  being  domestic  products.  The  imports 
from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  $222,- 
980.  This  trade  is  mainly  with  Oanada.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  the  state  in  1868 
was  78,006  (steam  14^001)  tons;  of  this  67,001 
(steam  8,161)  tons  belonged  to  Chicago,  166  tons 
to  Alton,  and  6,860  (aU  steam)  te  Galena.  This 
shipping  was  all  of  the  class  of  enrolled  and 
licensed,  and  employed  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Seven  vessels  (686  tons)  were  built  in  the  year. 
— ^The  system  of  railroads  in  Illinois  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  mileage  already  completed  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  other  state  with  the  exception 
of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  being  in 
Dec.  1868,  about  2,760  m.  With  little  exoep- 
tio^i,  these  works  have  been  completed  within  8 
years;  in  1860  the  state  had  only  22  m.  The 
principal  lines  now  in  operation  are  as  follows : 


OllnolB  Central. 


Galena  and  Chicago 

Union 

Chicago,  Alton,  A  8t 

Terra  Haute,  Alton, 
and  Bt  Loais 

Chicago,  Burlington, 
andQniney 

Chicago  A  Bock  IsI'd 

Peoria  and  Oqnavlui 


Great  Western 

Ohio  and  Miedaeippl 
Chicago,  St.  Panl,  & 

Fond  dn  Lac 

Peoria  and  Bareau 

Valley 

Qnincy  and  Chicago 
ChieaffO    and     Mil- 

waokee 

Joliet  and  N.  Indiana 
Joliet  and  Chicago. . 
Fog  River  Valley. . . 


Tanaial. 


Cairo  to  Centralia,  Chi- 
c^po,  and  Dnnlelth . . 

Chicago  to  Beloit, 
Freeport,  and  Fnlton 


Joliet  to  Alton. 

Torre  Haute  to  £.  St 
Louis. 


Aurora  to  Galesburg. . 

Chicago  to  Kock  Ishuid 

E.  Burlington  to  Pe- 
oria and  Oilman 

Naples  to  Indiana  line 

Vinoennes  to  Illinolst'n 

Chicago  to  Janesrille, 
Ac,. 

Peoria  to  Bureau  Junc- 
tion  

Quincy  to  Galeabnrg. . 

Chicago  to  Wisoonain 
line 

Joliet  into  Indiana. . . . 

Joliet  to  Chicago. 

Elgin  to  Bichmond.... 


n. 


708 

4SH 

S90 

208 

188 

188 

180 
176 
148 

81 

47 
100 

45 
45 
86 
88 


0«k 


188,487,008 
9,886,4&6 

8,786,768 

7,468,986 
6,776^118 

6,400,000 
6,088,986 

4,870,686 

8,600,000 

8,106,000 
1,978,666 

1,700,000 

1,800,000 

800,000 

660,000 


There  are  also  several  shorter  lines,  and  other 
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lines  are  projected  or  nnder  constmction,  which 
when  competed  will  add  largely  to  the  present 
mileage.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  as 
before  stated,  is  100  m.  long ;  its  width  is  70 
feet  at  the  surface,  and  80  feet  at  the  bottom ; 
depth  7  feet;  with  17  locks,  and  lockage  168 
feet.  In  1860  Illinois  had  48  banks;  drculation 
$2,846,179;  specie  |269,585.  These  instltntions 
are  organized  nnder  the  free  banking  law  of 
1858. — ^The  government  is  based  on  the  consti- 
tntion  dated  Ang.  81,  1847. .  It  secnres  the 
light  of  voting  to  every  white  male  citizen  21 
years  of  age,  and  who  has  resided  in  tlie  state 
.12  months.  The  general  assembly  consists  of  a 
senate  of  26  members  elected  for  4  years,  one 
half  biennially,  and  a  house  of  repi^entatives 
of  76  members  elected  for  two  years.  Repre- 
sentation is  based  on  white  population  in  equal 
districts.  The  governor  (salary  $1,600)  and 
Ueutenant-govemor  (pay  $8  per  day)  are  elect- 
ed for  4  years.  The  principid  administrative 
officers  are  the  secretairy  of  state  (salary  $800 
and  fees),  the  auditor  (salary  $1,000),  the  treas- 
urer (sdary  $800),  and  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (salary  $1,600).  The  judi- 
ciary consists  of  a  supreme  court,  17  circuit 
courts,  county  courts  &c.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  8  in  number,  are  elected  in  divisions 
for  9  years,  and  have  $1,200  per  annum ;  circuit 
court  judges,  17  in  number,  are  elected  in  their 
proper  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have  $1,000  a 
year;  and  county  judges,  whose  duties  are 
chiefly  probate,  are  elected  for  4  years.  Cook 
CO.,  in  which  Chicago  is  situated,  has  a  special 
common  pleas  court,  and  the  city  of  Chicago  a 
recorder's  court.  The  revenue  of  the  state  is  de- 
rived chiefly  from  taxation.  For  the  two  years 
ending  Nov.  80, 1868,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$768,011  99,  and  the  expenditures  to  $761,977 
68.  On  Jan.  1, 1869,  the  state  debt  amounted  to 
$9,008,268  98.  During  the  years  1867-'8,  $1,- 
166,876  74  had  been  paid  in  liquidation  of  the 
public  debt.  The  value  of  taxable  property  in 
the  state  in  1860  was  $119,868,886;  in  1866, 
$888,287,474;  and  in  1868,  $407,477,867.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in 

Sart  by  the  state  are  the  iustitutious  for  the 
eaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  insane  at 
Jacksonville,  and  the  state  prison  at  Alton. 
Paupers  supported  within  the  census  year, 
797,  and  on  the  list  June  1,  1860,  434 ;  an- 
nual cost  $46,218.  Criminals  convicted  during 
the  year,  816,  and  in  prison,  June  1,  1860,  262. 
According  to  the  census  of  1860,  Illinois  con- 
tained 1,228  churches,  with  accommodation  for 
486,676  persons,  and  property  valued  at  $1,- 
482,186.  Of  these  churches  282  were  Baptist,  69 
Christian,  46  Congregational,  2  Dutch  Reformed, 
27  Episcopal,  2  Free,  6  Friends',  8  German  Re- 
formed, 42  Lutheran,  406  Methodist,  2  Mora- 
vian, 206  Presbyterian,  69  Roman  Catholic,  2 
8wedenborgian,  4  Tunker,  80  Union,  4  Unita- 
rian, 7  Universallst,  and  26  minor  sects.  The 
educational  institutions  in  the  same  year  con- 
sisted of  4,062  public  and  primary  schools,  with 
4,248  teachers,  and  126,726  scholars— annual 
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ineome  $849,712;  88  academies  and  privite  lated  their  mannen  to  those  of  the  Indians 

schools,  with  160  teachers  and  4,244  scholars—  among  whom  they  dwelt.    As  the  colonies  of 

income  1^0,488 ;  and  6  colleges,  with  85  teach-  France  and  England  extended,  dispates  arose 

ers  and  442  scholars— income  $18,800.    Nam-  between  the  two  nations  reapecting  bonndaries, 

ber  of  children  attending  school,  as  returned  by  and  these  ultimately  led  to  the  war  which  vir- 

families,   182,292.    PersoDS  over  20  years  of  tually  ended  with  the  cfmtnre  of  Quebec,  and 


10  288 ;  of  the  teachers  7,608  were  males  and  pears  to  have  occurred,  nor  were  the  French 

6  878   females.     The   amount   expended  for  settlements  molested.    At  the  peace  of  1788, 

school  purposes  was  $2,706,052.     The  state  which  dosed  the  American  revolution,  the  Illi- 

holds  for  educational  purposes  three  separate  nois  country  was  yielded  to  the  United  States; 

ftmds,  viz.:  the  common  school  fond,  $799,-  and  by  the  ordinance  of  Jnly  18,  1787,^e 

088,  and  the  college  and  seminary  funds,  $152,-  whole  of  the  public  domam  K  of  the  Ohio 

421.    These  fonds  produce  6  per  cent    The  river  was  erected  into  the  North- West  territory 

counties  own  school  funds  estimated  at  $50,-  nnder  a  single  government.    In  1800  the  teiv 

000,  and  the  township  ftmds  to  the  amount  of  ritory  contamed  a  population  of  50,240,  and  m 

$1  952,090 ;  these  are  invested  at  10  per  cent,  the  same  year  Ohio  was  erected  into  a  separate 

Altogether   the   principal  of  the  educational  territory.    A  forther  severance  was  made  in 

ftmds  amounts  to  $2,968,594.    The  principal  1805,  when   the  territory  of  Michigan  was 

collegiate  institutions,  with  their  latest  statistics  formed,  and  again  in  1809  Indiana  was  divided 

as  far  as  known,  are  as  follows :  off.    The  Illinois  territory  at  this  time  included 


niinots  College,  Jneksonyille 

Blmrtleff       ^    Upper  Alton 

MoKendree  **    LeMnon 

Knox  **    Gfllesbanr. 

Baptist  TbeoL  Bemliuinr,  Upper  Alton. . . 
St  Ifiunr's  Theologleal  Bemlnary,  Chioago 
Bash  Medical  Coflefre,  Chicago 


i 
1 


1880 
1885 

1885 
1887 
1885 


1842 


70 
40 
82 
56 


what  are  now  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 

•fl  j    sin  and  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  hy  the  census 

•I  I     of  1810  was  found  to  contain  12,282  inhahit- 

^^     ants.    Hitherto  the  settlement  of  these  terri- 

8,660    tories  had  heen  greatly  impeded  hy  Indian  hos- 

j^    tilities,  and  indeed  the  early  history  of  Illinois 

8^800    ^  OQ®  continued  narrative  of  contests  with  the 

....    savages.    Among  tlie  prominent  events  of  this 

* "  -    period  is  the  nwssaore  near  Fort  Ohicago,  Aug. 

16, 1812.    When  hostilities  finally  ceased,  pop- 


Among  the  literary  associations  of  Illinois,  the  ulation  hegan  to  flow  in  from  the  eastern  statM, 

principal   are  the  Ohicago  historical  society,  and  hy  a  census  taken  in  1818  it  was  found  to 

founded  May  24, 1856,  and  the  Illinois  literary  amount  to  86,220.    In  the  same  year,  Dec.  8, 

and  historiciEd  society^  located  at  Alton.    The  Illinois  with  its  present  limits  was  admitted  as 

numher  of  periodicals  in  1850  was  107,  circulat-  a  state  into  the  Union.    Two  years  later  the 

ing  88,628  copies,  or  annually  5,102,276.    Of  IJ.  S.  census  returned  55,211  inhabitants.    Dur- 

these,  8  were  issued  daily,  4  tri- weekly,  84  ing  ^e  succeeding  decade  immigration  increased 

weeUy,  8  semi-monthly,  7  monthly,  and  1  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  in  1880  the  population  was 

quarterly ;  and  22  were  literary  and  miscel-  ascertained  to  be  157,445,  or  an  increase  of 

laneous,  1  neutral  and  independent,  78  political,  185.2  per  cent  over  that  of  1820.    In  1881  the 

8  religious,  and  8  scientific.    Libraries  (other  Sac  and  other  Indian  tribes  began  to  be  trouble- 

than  private)  162,  with  62,486  vols.,  viz. :  88  some,  and  in  1882  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke 

^85,982  vols.)  public,  29  (5,875  vols.)  school,  86  out    The  alarm  caused  by  these  hostilities  waa 

(12,829  vols.)  Sunday  school,  and  4  (7,800  vols.)  great,  but  the  result  was  ultimately  beneficial 

college  libraries. — ^Djinois  derives  its  name  from  to  the  state ;  not  only  was  a  permanent  peace 

its  nrincipal  river.    Tbe  first  settiements  were  conquered,  but  the  officers  of  the  army  on  their 

made  by  the  French,  and  were  the  consequence  return  reported  so  favorably  of  the  character 

of  the  enterprise  of  La  Salle.    This  traveller  set  and  resources  of  the  country,  that  general  at- 

out  from  Oanada  in  1679,  and  passing  across  tention  was  directed  to  the  state.     Shortly 

the  lakes  descended  the  Dlinois  river.    After  afterward  congress  granted  an  appropriation  for 

examining  the  country,  with  which  he  was  the  improvement  of  Ohicago  harbor,  and  about 

highly  pleased,  he  returned  to  Oanada,  leaving  this  time  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  railroad  was 

the  Ohevalier  de  Tontv  in  command  of  a  sraaU  projected,  and  the  state  bank  brought  into  sue* 

fort  he  had  built  and  named  Or^vecoeur.    In  cessfhl  operation.    On  July  4,  1886,  the  con- 

1682  he  returned  to  Illinois  with  a  colony  of  struction  of  the  canal  was  commenced.    The 

Oanadians,  and  founded  Kaskaskia,  Oahokia,  succeeding  year  brought  the  ^eatest  financial 

and  other  towns.    At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  revulsion  in  our  history,  and  in  this  no  other 

century  the  settiements  In  Illinois  are  repre-  state  was  more  seriously  involved  than  Illinois, 

sented  to  have  been  in  a  fiourisliing  condition.  Every  interest  was  prostrated,  and  all  works 

and  the  country  was  described  by  ^^nch  writ-  of  internal  improvement  abandoned.    The  pro- 

ers  as  a  new  paradise.    The  settlers,  however,  gress  of  the  state,  however,  had  been  rapid,  and 

gradually  degenerated,  and  by  degrees  assimi-  by  the  census  of  1840  the  population  numbered 
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476,188,  being  an  increase  of  202.4  per  cent,  month  of  the  Yermilion,  in  La  Salle  oo.,  it  is 
over  that  of  1880.  In'  this  year  the  Mormons  obetrncted  b^  rapids,  and  a  canal  has  been  built 
established  themselves  at  Nanvoo,  and  were  from  this  pomt  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  106  m. 
from  the  first  disliked  hj  their  neighbors.  Ma-  Uninternipted  water  commnnication  is  thns  se- 
tnal  hatred  ended  in  open  hostilities,  and  at  cured  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi, 
length  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Hymm  Smith  The  lUinois  was  explored  in  1679-^80  hj  La 
(the  first  named  the  founder  of  Mormonism)  Salle  and  Hennepin,  who  entered  it  by  the  Kan- 
were  arrested,  and  while  confined  in  Carthage  kakee,  which  they  reacbjBd  from  Lake  Michigan 
gaol  set  upon  and  murdered  by  a  mob.  This  by  means  of  the  St.  Joseph  river  and  a  short 
occurred  on  June  27, 184^  and  was  followed  portage,  and  sailed  in  canoes.  La  Salle  as  far  as 
soon  after  by  a  general  exodus  of  the  Mormons,  the  present  site  of  Pepria,  and  Hennepin  to  the 
who  now  numbered  about  20,000  souls,  towara  Mississippi.  In  1682  La  Salle  navigated  the 
TJtah.  In  1845  the  population,  according  to  a  whole  course  of  the  river, 
state  census,  was  648,482.  In  1847  a  new  con-  ILLUMIKATI,  the  name  of  the  religious  so- 
stitution  was  framed.  The  U.  S.  census  of  ciety  of  the  Alombrados  in  Spain  at  the  end  of 
1850  showed  a  population  of  851,470,  an  in-  the  16th  century;  of  the  Guerinets  in  France 
crease  of  80.7  per  cent,  in  th^  decade.  This  in  the  l7th ;  of  an  association  of  mystics  in  Bel- 
was  a  much  lower  rate  of  increase  than  had  gium  in  the  18th  century ;  and  of  various  other 
hitherto  been  maintained,  but  was  still  a  rapid  societies  founded  by  religious  enthusiasts.  The 
growth.  In  the  meanwhile  emigration  had  most  important  of  them  was  that  fbunded  in 
been  directed  to  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  But  a  1776  by  Adam  Weishaupt,  a  German  professor 
new  era  of  prosperity  was  now  opening  for  of  canon  law,  and  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
Illinois.  In  the  same  year  congress  made  a  depth  of  thought,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
munificent  grant  of  land  in  aid  of  the  construe-  perfecting  human  nature,  of  binding  in  one  bro- 
tion  of  the  central  railroad.  This  work  was  therhood  men  of  all  countries,  ranks,  and  reli* 
completed  in  1866,  and  has  answered  all  the  gions,  and  of  surrounding  the  persons  of  princes 
purposes  of  its  projectors.  The  country  along  with  trustworthy  advisers.  Apostles,  styled 
both  sides  of  its  route  has  been  rapidly  settled,  areopa^tes,  were  sent  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
oities  and  towns  have  risen  like  emanations  or  to  make  converts,  and  before  the  existence  of 
magic  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  wUdemess,  the  society  became  generally  known,  branches 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  state  throufh  the  in-  had  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
flnence  of  this  and  other  great  works  simultane-  many,  in  Holland,  and  in  Milan.  Young  men 
onsly  completed  has  become  so  general  that  the  from  18  to  80  years  of  age,  and  Lutherans  rather 
last  acre  of  government  land  in  Illinois  has  been  than  Roman  Catholics,  were  preferred  as  mem- 
disposed  of.  But  the  most  striking  effect  of  hers.  The  grades  were  8,  viz. :  novice,  minerval, 
t^ese  works  is  exhibited  by  the  state  census  of  illuminatus  minor,  illuminatus  mt^or,  cavalier, 
1856,  which  shows  in  the  5  years  then  ending  priest,  regent,  and  king.  The  illuminati  gained 
an  addition  to  the  population  of  465,106,  or  much  influence  by  the  accession  to  their  ranks 
68.4  per  cent.  Should  the  same  rate  have  been  of  Knigge  the  author,  and  by  the  sympathy  of 
maintained  for  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  popu-  many  freemasons.  At  the  height  of  its  prosper- 
lation  in  1860  will  be  1,971,287,  nor  is  this  re-  ity  the  society  had  2,000  members,  and  seems 
suit  beyond  the  reach  of  probability.  to  have  aimed  at  political  power,  ^ut  Knigge 
ILLINOIS,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  and  and  Weishaupt  could  not  agree,  and  this,  as  wdl 
the  largest  in  the  state  to  which  it  gives  its  as  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
name.  It  is  formed  at  Dresden,  Grundy  co.,  in  proved  fatal.  In  1784  it  was  prohibited  by  the 
the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  about  45  m.  S.  W.  bavarian  government  and  in  1786  its  papers 
from  Lake  Michigan,  by  the  union  of  Kankakee  were  seizM.  The  distinctive  appellation  of 
and  Des  Plaines  nvers,  the  former  of  which  rises  **  illuminati,"  or  the  enlightened,  has  been  arro- 
in  the  N^part  of  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  Uie  gated  to  themselves  by  other  sects. — See  STerval, 
S.  £.  of  Wisconsin.  The  Kankakee  receiyes  the  l)es  iUuminSs  (Paris,  1862). 
Iroqnois,  and  from  that  point  to  its  junction  ILLYRICUM,  Illtbis,  or  Illtbia,  an  ancient 
witn  the  Des  Plaines  is  sometimes  known  as  the  country,  divided  into  2  parts.  Illyris  Barbara 
Iroquois.  The  Illinois  flows  nearly  W.  to  Henne-  or  Romana,  the  Roman  province  of  Blyricum, 
pin,  in  Putnam  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  and  finally  included  a  part  of  the  modem  Croatia,  the 
8.  until  it  unites  with  the  Mississippi  between  whole  of  Dalmatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
Calhoun  and  Jersey  counties,  20  m.  aboye  the  and  a  part  of  Albania.  It  was  inhabited  by 
month  of  the  liGssouri.  It  is  about  500  m.  long,  more  or  leas  barbarous  Dlyrian  tribes,  who  were 
is  navigable  naturally  at  high  water  for  245  m.,  supposed  to  have  a  common  origin  with  the 
and  by  means  of  improvements  is  to  be  rendered  Thracians.  The  principal  tribes,  after  whom 
navigable  at  all  seasons.  It  is  deep  and  broad,  the  districts  were  called,  were  the  lapydes,  li- 
in  several  places  expanding  into  basins  which  burni,  and  Dalmatians.  The  Libumi  were  the 
might  almost  be  called  lakes.  Peoria,  the  most  first  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and  after  the 
important  city  on  its  banks,  is  built  on  tJie  shore  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of 
of  one  of  these  basins.  Its  principal  affluents  Augustus,  the  entire  country  became  a  Roman 
are  the  Fox,  Spoon,  Crooked  creek,  the  Macki-  province.  After  that  time  the  Blyrians,  and 
naw,  Sangamon,  and  Yermilion.     Above  the  particdarly  the  Daknatians,  formed  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  the   Boman  legions,  and  were  which  in  1816  raised  Dlyria  to  the  dignity  of  a 

esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  empire.    II-  kingdom.    It  lay  between  lat  44^  48'  and  46*^ 

Ijris  Qrsdoa,  or  lUyria  proper,  embraced  the  25'K,long.  18°14'andl6''£.,andwa8boanded 

greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.    The  ter-  K.  by  Austria  proper  and  Styria,  E.  by  Croatia, 

ritory  or  this  division  consisted  principally  of  8.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  by  Italy  and  Tyrol; 

mountain  pastures,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  area,  11,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1,800,000.    In 

fertile  valley.    The  various  tribes  of  the  Grecian  1850  a  new  division  of  territory  took  place,  by 

Illyrians  were  generally  poor,  rapacious,  fierce,  which  the  kingdom  ofUlyria  was  abolished.  The 

and  formidable  in  battie ;  in  earlier  times  the  territory  included  in  it  now  forma  the  duchies 

tribe  of  the  Autariatse  held  the  first  rank  as  of  Oarinthia  and  Gamiola,  the  counly  of  Gk)ritK 

warriors.    They  had  the  customs  of  tattooing  and  (xardiska,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the 

their  bodies  and  of  ofiTeilng  human  sacrifices,  City  of  Trieste  and  its  vicinity.    The  Qlyrian 

and  were  alwavs  ready  to  sell  their  military  language  is  one  of  the  S.  branches  of  the  Slavic 

services  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  the  modem  fieunily  of  languages. 

Albanian  Skipetars,  in  whom  probably  their  ILmONI,  iMXAinrELu  a  Finnish  physician, 
blood  yet  flows.  The  Illyrians  supplied  the  bom  in  Nummis,  Marcn  29, 1797,  died  in  HeU 
Greeks  with  catde  and  slaves,  often  in  exchange  singfors,  April  1^  1856.  He  studied  in  Abo  and 
for  salt.  Wax  and  honey  were  probably  also  Stockholm,  became  professor  of  medicine  in 
articles  of  export  Grecian  exiles  found  their  Helsingforsin  1826,  improved  his  knowledge  by 
way  into  Illyria,  and  Grecian  myths  became  extensive  travel,  and  wrote  many  medical  works, 
localized  here.  The  Illyrians  were  subdued  by  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  Bidretg  t/iU 
Philip  of  Macedon,  the  ^Either  of  Alexander  the  Nordem  JSjuidoma  Eutoria  (^Contributions  to 
Great,  859  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  Nosological  History  of  the  North,"  8  vols., 
most  of  the  tribes  recovered  their  independence,  Helsin^ors,  1846-^58 ;  4th  voL  not  completed), 
but  their  piracies  gave  umbrage  to  the  Romans.  ILOjPANGO,  a  lake  in  the  republic  of  Sain 
The  Boman  amba^adors  who  protested  against  Salvador,  Central  America,  6  m.  S.  £.  from  the 
their  depredations  were  murdered  by  the  lUy-  city  of  San  Salvador.  It  is  about  14  m.  long  by 
rian  queen  Teuta.  The  first  lUyrian  war  was  6  broad,  and  is  dearly  of  volcanic  origin.  On 
commenced  in  230  B.  C,  and  the  queen  was  ob-  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  high,  abrupt  hills, 
Uged  in  229  to  make  peace  by  the  surrender  of  composed  of  scoriss  and  volcanic  stones.  It  re- 
part  of  her  dominions.  The  second  war,  com-  ceives  no  tributary  streams,  although  it  has  a 
menoed  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  guardian  small  ontlet,  flowing  through  a  dark  narrow 
of  the  niyrian  prince  Pineus,  was  succ^eesfuUy  ravine  into  the  Rio  Jiboa,  near  the  base  of  the 
terminated'by  the  consul  L.  JSmilius  Paulas  in  volcano  of  San  Vicente.  The  surface  of  the 
219.  Pleuratus,  the  successor  of  Pinens,  cul-  water  is  not  less  than  1,200  feet  below  the  level 
tivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  but  his  of  the  surrounding  countij.  When  the  surface 
son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseus,  is  rufiSed  by  a  breeze,  it  takes  a  singularly 
king  of  Macedon.  He  was  conquered  in  the  same  brilliant  parrot-green  color,  and  exhales  a  dis- 
year  as  Perseus,  and  Illyria  as  well  as  Mace-  agreeable  sulphurous  odor.  Taken  up,  however, 
don  UQw  became  subject  to  Rome  (168  B.  C).  the  water  is  clear,  but  not  fit  for  use. 
In  the  new  organization  under  Constantine,  H-  IMAM,  Imaum,  or  Ivan,  a  Turkish  religious 
lyricum  was  one  of  the  g^eat  divisions  of  the  official,  who  has  the  ordinary  care  of  a  mosque, 
empire,  and  was  divided  into  Occidentale,  in-  calls  the  people  to  prayer,  and  reads  prayers.  He 
duding  lUyricum  proper,  Pannonia,  and  Nori-  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  is  ecclesiastically 
cum,  and  Orientale,  comprising  Dacia,  Moesia,  independent  The  name  Imam  is  also  the  title 
Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  On  the  £^11  of  the  of  the  founders  of  the  4  principal  Mohamme- 
westem  empire  (A.  D.  476)  it  was  attached  to  dan  sects. 

the  eastern  empire.    In  the  6th  century  the  IMFERDIS,  Anbr^,  a  French  author,  bom 

Slavic  settlers  from  northem  Europe  separated  at  Ambert,  Puy-Kle-D6me,  about  1810.  He  was 

themselves  from  the  Byzantine  government,  and  educated  for  the  bar,  and  has  officiated  since  1 848 

laid  the  foundation  of  the  governments  of  Croatia  as  counseller  at  the  court  of  appeal  of  Algiers, 

and  Balmatia.    At  the  end  of  the  11th  century  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  in  1857  the  case 

some  portions  of  the  lUyrian  territory  were  of  Capt  Doineau,  accused  of  having  murdered 

taken  by  Venice  and  Hungary.    About  a  cen-  an  Arab  chieftain.    He  has  written  Le  dernier 

tury  later  the  kingdom  of  Rascia  was  created,  jour  Wun  suicide  (2  ed.,  1886),  and  several 

out  of  which  that  of  Bosnia  was  formed  in  the  novels  and  poems ;  and  more  recenUy  he  has 

14th  century.    The  country  passing  successively  furnished  several  valuable  works  on  the  history 

through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  of  Auvergne,  as  ffistoirs  des  ffuerres  reUffieuaeB 


and  the  territories  of  Carniola,  Carinthia,  Istria,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  which  teaches 

part  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Ragusa,  and  a  mil-  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  in  her  conception 

itary  district.    After  the  £b11  of  Napoleon  they  exempt  from  all  stain  of  original  sin.      It 

were  reunited  to  the  Austrian  government,  was  not  defined  as  an  article  of  fdth  until 
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Deo.  8,  1864.  The  fonnal  statement  of  the  lam^  in  16T0,  prohibited  the  public  diaoassion 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  oonstitotion  of  Pope  of  the  question,  renewing  also  the  decree  of  his 
Pins  IX.,  IneffMliB  I>eus,  The  words  of  the  predecessor.  Paul  Y.  in  1610  forbade  any  one 
decree  are  as  toUows :  "  We  define  the  doctrine  to  affirm  by  any  public  act  whatever  that  the 
which  holds  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin,  while  he  also  pro- 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception  to  have  been  hibited  the  open  condemnation  of  this  opinion, 
preserved  free  from  all  stain  of  original  sin,  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1622  prohibited  either  tiie  pub* 
the  singular  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  lie  or  private  denial  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
God  and  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  the  tion,  aUowiug  no  discussion  whatever  on  the 
Saviour  of  the  human  race,  to  be  a  doctrine  re-  subject  except  to  the  Dominicans,  to  whom  an 
vealed  bv  God,  and.  therefore  to  be  firmly  and  especial  privilege  was  reserved.  The  office  and 
constantly  held  by  all  the  faithful."  This  doc-  mass  of  the  conception  were  however  made 
trine  was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  binding  upon  them  as  upon  all  Catholics.  In 
Soman  Catholic  church.  The  feast  of  the  con-  1661  Alexander  VII.,  in  the  bull  SolUcUudo  Omr 
ception  was  celebrated  at  a  very  early  day  in  nium  Eeclesiarum^  declares  the  opinion  that  the 
the  East,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  Virgin  was  conceived  without  original  nn  to  be 
precise  date  of  its  introduction  in  the  West ;  it  almost  universal  in  the  church.  Therefore  he 
was  probably  during  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  renews  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors,  and  com- 
Its  celebration  was  not  universal,  and  the  at-  mands  that  thev  be  observed  in  favor  of  the  feast 
tempt  to  enforce  it  met  with  opposition.  In  the  and  cultus  of  the  conception.  Moreover,  he  de- 
East  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discussion,  prives  of  the  faculty  of  teaching  or  preaching  any 
and  the  emperor  Manuel  Comneuus  enforced  one  who  should  call  into  doubt  or  misinterpret 
its  observance  about  the  year  1160.  A  little  the  favor  shown  to  this  opinion  by  asserting  any 
beforei  that  time  St  Bernard  had  violently  re-  thing  against  it,  or  even  by  bringing  forward 
proved  the  canons  of  Lyons  because  they  estab-  arguments  against  it.  After  that  time  the  con- 
fished  this  festival  without  consulting  the  Roman  gregation  of  rites  repeatedly  interposed  its 
see.  He  also  appears  among  the  most  disdn-  mandate  in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  The  word 
guished  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  The  question  immaculate  was  added  in  the  office  and  mass 
was  then  taken  up  by  the  great  religious  orders,  of  the  conception,  and  its  use  made  binding 
and  while  the  Franciscans  arrayed  themselves  upon  all  priests,  even  those  of  the  Dominican 
in  defence  of  the  immaculate  conception,  the  order.  Pius  IX.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
Dominicans  became  its  fierce,  adversaries.  St.  sent  letters  to  all  patriarchs  and  bishops,  re- 
Thomas,  following  the  opinions  of  his  order,  questing  their  opinion  upon  Uie  propriety  of 
wrote  against  the  doctrine,  and  his  great  oppo-  defining  the  doctrine ;  620  bishops  and  arch- 
nent  Scotus  was  equally  strenuous  in  its  &vor.  bishops  gave  their  answers  to  the  nolv  see,  and 
The  Dominicans  continued  their  opposition  for  of  these  only  4  were  opposed  to  the  defini- 
eeveral  centuries.  The  university  of  Paris  in  taon  on  dogmatic  grounds,  and  even  these  gave 
1987  condemned  certain  propositions  of  John  testimony  that  their  clergy  and  people  were 
de  Montesano,  a  Dominican,  in  which  the  doc-  united  in  the  belief  of  Sie  doctrine.  When 
trine  was  denied,  and  in  1497  passed  a  decree  replies  were  received  from  nearly  the  whole 
that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any  academic  Catholic  episcopate,  as  many  of  the  bishops  as 
honor  who  did  not  bind  himselfby  oath  to  de-  possible  were  invited  to  be  present  in  Rome  to 
fend  it.  In  1489  the  council  of  Basel,  which  assist  at  the  solemn  definition  of  tiie  doctrine, 
was  regarded  as  schismatic,  declared  the  '*  be*  This  ceremony  took  place  with  great  pomp  in 
Uef  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  presence  of  more 
to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  and  devotion  than  800  archbishops,  bishops,  and  prelates,  on 
of  the  church,  to  the  Catholic  faith,  right  rea-  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  conception,  Dec.  8, 
son,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  be  held  by  1864.  The  inauguration  by  the  pope  of  the 
all  Catholics.''  The  council  of  Trent,  in  its  de-  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  immaculate 
cree  concerning  original  sin,  expressly  declared  conception  took  place  in  Rome  in  Sept.  1867. 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  include  the  immaculate  IMMERMANN,  Kabl  Lebbeoht,  a  German 
Virgin,  and  ordered  the  decrees  of  Sixtus  IV.  poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Magdeburg,  April  24^ 
to  be  observed.  During  all  the  controversy  the  1796,  died  in  DOsseldorf,  Aug.  25, 1840.  He  in- 
holy  see  interfered  only  occasionally,  but  these  terrupted  his  studies  at  Halle  to  take  part  in  the 
interferences  were  successive  steps  toward  the  campaign  of  1818.  Returning  to  Haiie,  he  op- 
formal  definition  of  the  doctrine.  Sixtus  IV.^  in  posed  the  liberal  sentiments  then  manifested  by 
the  apostolic  letter  entitled  Ora/oe  nimuy  pub-  the  German  youth,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  Ue^ 
lished  in  1480,  imposes  excommunication  upon  die  StreiHgleiten  der  Studirenden  gu  EaUe 
any  one  who  should  accuse  of  heresy  either  the  (Leipsic,  1817),  which  was  publicly  burned  by 
advocates  or  the  opponents  of  the  immaculate  the  students  at  the  festival  of  the  Wartburg. 
conception,  while  at  the  same  time  he  con-  He  soon  after  received  civil  appointments,  and 
demns  aU  who  affirm  as  the  truth  the  opinion  in  1827  became  councillor  at  DQsseldorf,  where 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin.  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  theatre. 
He  also  granted  indulgence  to  those  who  should  with  the  design  of  forming  a  model  troop  of  act- 
assist  at  mass  or  office  on  the  feast  of  her  con-  ors  and  of  reforming  the  stage.  Among  his  best 
ception.    Pius  V.,  in  l^e  bull  114,  Su^^  Speeu-  productions  are  the  comedy  7)a8  Auge  der  Liehey 
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the  tragedy  2>a$  TVauenpid  in  T^rol,  the  poem  the  oonsUfeation  or  statutes  of  the  XJmted  States. 

Merlin^  and  the  romaaoe  J)ie  Epigimen,  ad  ind-  or  of  the  several  states.    The  ooostitution  of 

taticm  of  WUhdm  Meitter.   His  collected  works  the  United  States  declares  (art.  L  sec.  2)  that 

were  published  in  14  vols.  (DOsseldor^  18d4r-  the  house  of  representatives  shall  have  the  sole 

'43).    His  7%eaterbriefe  were  edited  by  Gnstay  power  of  impeachment,  and  (art  i.  sec.  8)  that 

za  Pattlitz  and  published  in  Berlin  in  1851. —  the  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all 

See  FreUigrathf  Britmerungen  an  Immermann  impeachments.    By  art  iL  sec  4,  the  persons 

(Stuttgart,  1842).  made  liable  to  impeachment  are  tJie  preddenti 

IMOLA,  Innooenzio  da,  a  Bolognese  painter,  the  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
born  at  Imola  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  United  States.  The  offences  for  which  a  guU^ 
century,  died  about  1550.  He  was  a  pupil  of  person  may  be  impeached  are  (art  ii.  sec  4) 
Francia,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Bologna,  in  the  *^  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
academy  of  whidi  city  his  great  punting  of  the  mlBdemeanors."  Art  iii.  sec  8,  declares  that 
archangel  Michael  subduing  Satan,  which  was  *^  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  con- 
formerly  in  the  church  of  San  Michele  in  Boeco,  sist  only  in  levying  war  agunst  them,  or  in  ad- 
is  now  preserved.  Li  the  latter  part  of  his  life  hering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
he  imitated  Baphael,  and  some  of  his  works  comfort"  This  would  seem  to  be  a  precise  def- 
have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  Baphael.  inition  of  treason ;  but  the  house  and  senate 

IMPALEMENT,  a  barbarous  mode  of  ezecu-  would  still  be  free  to  determine  what  is  meant 
tion  by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  victkn's  by  "  bribery,"  and  what  offences  come  within 
body  and  leaving  him  to  perish.  It  was  known  the  words,  ^*  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeo- 
to  the  Bomans,  but  not  mudi  practised  by  them,  nors."  They  would  probably  be  guided,  but 
The  Turks,  Persians,  and  other  orientals  employ  not  governed,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
it  with  frequency  for  the  punishment  of  great  and  the  practice  of  parliament — ^The  method 
criminals,  especially  for  the  assassins  of  ralers  of  procedure,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
and  for  blasphemers.  It  is  not  unusual  for  per-  a  state,  is  substantially  as  follows.  A  resolution 
sons  impaled  to  linger  for  several  days  suffer-  is  offered  by  some  member  of  the  house,  chaig- 
ing  intensely,  especially  from  thirst  It  is  com-  ing  the  party  to  be  impeached  with  his  sup- 
moidy  asseited  that  a  draught  of  water  given  to  posed  offence,  and  either  demanding  at  once  his 
a  person  in  tihis  condition  will  cause  immediate  impeachment,  or,  what  is  more  common,  pro- 
death.  Tiding  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.    If  the  reso- 

IMPEAOHMENT  (Fr.  empkhement^  hin-  lution  is  passed  by  the  house,  and  if  a  commit- 
drance,  obstruction),  the  accusation  and  prose-  tee  of  inquiry  be  ordered  who  report  adversely 
cntion,  in  a  legislative  body,  of  a  person  for  to  the  accused,  and  in  &vorof  an  impeachment, 
treason  or  other  high  crimes.  By  the  law  of  and  tiieir  report  b  adopted,  a  committee  (tlie 
England,  any  meml^r  of  the  house  of  commons  same  or  another)  is  instructed  to  impeach  the 
may  impeach  any  other  member  of  the  house,  accused  before  tiie  senate,  and  demand  that 
or  any  lord  of  parliament,  or  indeed  any  other  that  body  make  due  provision  for  the  trial,  and 
officer  of  the  realm.  Upon  such  impeachment  inform  the  senate  that  articles  of  impeachment 
being  made,  the  house  of  commons,  if  they  see  will  be  prepared  by  the  house  and  ezliibited 
fit,  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  before  the  before  the  senate.  The  same  or  another  com- 
honse  of  lords,  and  appoint  managers  to  sustain  mittee  is  intristed  to  prepare  articles  of  imr 
the  charge  ana  conduct  the  trial ;  and  upon  the  peaohment,  which,  being  reported  to  the  house, 
trial,  the  same  rules  of  evidence,  ingenenU,  are  in  and  approved  by  them,  are  transmitted  to  the 
force  as  in  trials  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  senate,  by  a  committee  who  are  appointed  to 
This  is  a  very  solemn  procedure,  being  no  less  conduct  the  trial  on  the  part  of  the  house,  and 
than  a  prosecution  before  the  supreme  court  of  who  are  usually  styled  the  managers  of  the  im- 
criminujurisdictionforthe  whole  realm,  by  the  peachment  Bne  process  summoning  the  ao- 
grand  inquest  thereof.  It  has  been  most  fre-  cused  then  issues  irom  the  senate,  and  is  served 
quently  used  against  the  king's  ministers ;  and  by  their  sergeant-at-arms ;  ana  on  the  day 
in  order  to  take  the  trial  from  the  power  of  the  therein  appointed,  the  senate  resolves  itself  into 
king,  it  is  provided  by  law  tiiat  the  impeach-  a  court  of  impeachment,  all  the  senators  being 
ment  is  not  abated  either  by  the  prorogation  or  sworn  to  do  justice  according  to  the  constitution 
dissolution  of  parliament.  The  latest  and  best  and  the  laws.  The  person  thus  impeached  ia 
known  cases  are  those  of  Warren  Hastings  (1788)  then  called  upon  to  appear  and  answer.  If  he 
and  of  Lord  Melville  (1806).  In  the  Unitoa  makes  default,  the  senate  proceeds  eapjparte.  If 
States,  impeachment  is  a  written  charge  and  ao-  he  appears  and  denies  the  charges,  and  puts 
ousation  by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  himself  on  trial  (and  he  may  appear  by  attor- 
United  States,  made  to  the  senate  of  the  United  ney),  an  issue  is  formed,  and  a  time  is  appointed 
States,  agunst  some  person  who  is  an  officer  for  the  trial,  which  thereafter  proceeds  accord- 
thereof  ;  or,  in  a  state,  it  is  such  an  accusation  ing  to  law  and  usage,  and  much  in  the  same 
of  on  officer,  by  the  representatives  of  the  state,  way  as  in  common  judicial  trials.  If  any 
before  the  senate.  The  proceedings,  rules,  and*  i  questions  arise  among  the  senators,  who  now 
practice  incasesof  impeachment  in  this  country  act  as  judges,  they  are  considered  with  closed 
are  borrowed  from  the  common  law  of  Eng-  doors,  and  are  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
land,  excepting  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  only  the  decision  is  made  public    Art  i  sec  2, 
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of  the  ionstitalaon  of  the  United  States,  prorides  der  a  ringle  ajsiem  of  laws,  and  formed  politi- 

that  no  person  shall  be  oonvioted  without  the  oally  a  well  ordered  nation,  yet  its  people 

eonoarrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members.  were  not  of  a  angle  stock,  bnt  an  aggregatu>n 

mPROVIS ATORE,  fem.  Impboyisatbiob  (It  of  distinct  families,  with  strongl j  marked  ph js- 
4mprowiiaU>re  and  trnpraveiio^rice)^  a  compo*  ical  differences.  The  j  once  existed  as  separate 
aer  of  extempore  rhymes.  Probably  most  lyric  tribes  or  nations,  but  had  he&a.  reduced  to 
efibsions,  in  the  infancy  of  poetry,  were  im|Hro-  the  relations  in  which  they  were  found  at  the 
Tised  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp  or  other  time  of  the  conquest  by  an  astute  system  of 
musical  instrument.  The  troubadours,  like  the  policy,  whicli,  in  its  scope  and  power,  is  hardly 
British  bards,  sometimes  wove  their  lays  on  the  paralleled  by  any  other  known  to  history.  Mod- 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  and  they  brought  em  research  has  ffrouped  these  various  families 
the  art  into  Italy,  where  the  easy  rhythm  of  the  under  8  grand  diyisions,  viz. :  the  Aymares, 
language  caused  it  to  be  much  cultivated.  We  Chinchas,  and  Huancas,  of  which  the  ^mares 
finc^  however,  little  or  no  record  of  improvisa-  were  the  dominant  stock.  They  occupied  the 
torif  specially  ranking  as  sudi,  until  about  the  heights  of  Pern  and  Bolivia,  elevated  12,000 
oommencementof  the  16th  century.  From  that  feet  above  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  made  the 
date  to  the  present  the  succession  has  been  unin-  first  and  most  decided  advances  in  the  arts  and 
termpted.  The  most  noted  Italian  poets  of  this  institutions  of  civilization.  The  Chindias  oo- 
clasB  are  Serafino  d^Aquila,  who  died  in  1500;  cupied  the  region  lying  between  the  Cordilleras 
Bernardo  Acooti,  better  known  as  ^'  the  only"  and  the  Pacific ;  and  the  Huancas,  who  in  re- 
Aretino ;  Cristoforo  the  Florentine,  sumamed  spect  of  numbers  exceeded  either  of  the  other 
the  ai{(uniiu>;  Andrea  Marone  and  Quemo,  who  races,  were  spread  over  the  region  lying  be- 
made  I^atin  verses  for  Leo  X. ;  Nicolo  Leoniceno,  tween  the  Oordilleras  and  the  Andes,  between 
GiammarioFilelso,PamfiloSaffi,IppolitodiFer-  the  Chinchas  and  Aymares.  They  were  the 
rara ;  Battista  Strozzi,  Pero,  Kicolo  Franciotti,  first  suljected  to  the  dominion  of  the  latter ; 
Cesare  da  Fano ;  Cristoforo  Bordi,  Aurelio  and  and  the  history  of  Peru  is  the  history  of  the 
Raffaello  BrandoUni,  all  three  blind ;  Silvio  An-  Aymares — ^the  conquerors,  rulers,  and  civillMrs 
toniano,  il  foetifUf ;  Perfetti  di  8ienna,  who  was  of  the  other  stocks ;  and  of  this  race  the  family 
crowned  with  laurel ;  Metastasio  when  a  boy;  of  the  incas  was  the  head  and  directing  intelli- 
and  in  the  present  century  Frances<M>  Oianni,  gence.  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ay- 
who  wasimprovisatose  to  Napoleon  I.,  Pistruo-  mares,  there  was  a  time  when  they  were  bro- 
ci,  the  duke  di  Hollo,  the  abb6  8erio,  Baldinotti  ken  up  into  independent  and  warring  tribes, 
8estini,  Tommaso  Sgricci  (who  received  from  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  bari)arism»  From 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  2,000  francs  for  his  this  condition  they  were  rescued  by  their  tute- 
improvisations  on  Mary  Stuart,  and  a  pension  lary  divinity  the  sun,  who  sent  down  his  own 
of  2,400  fhincs),  Luigi  Cicdoni,  Bindocci,  and  children  to  reform  and  instruct  them.  These 
many  others.  Among  Italian  women  distin-  were  MancoCanao  and  his  sister  and  wife  Mama 
guished  in  the  art  were  Cecilia  Micheli,  Oio-  Odlo  Huaoo,  wno  made  their  appearance  on  an 
Tanna  di  Santi,  Barbara  of  Coreggio,  Teresa  island  in  Lake  Titicaca,  whence,  under  divine 
Bandinelli  of  Lucca,  and  especiaUy  Corilla  or  Instruction,  they  Journeyed  northward  to  the 
Maddalena  Moralli  Fernandez,  who  died  in  spot  where  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  afterward 
1800,  and  Rosa  Taddei,  born  in  1801.  Pradel  became  the  capital  of  the  incas,  now  stands. 
in  France,  who  died  in  1857,  was  a  remarkable  Here  they  collected  together  the  neighboring 
improvisatore.  savage  hordes,  and  while  Manco  Capac  instruct- 

XKACHUS,  a  mythical  king,  represented  as  ed  the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  and  in- 

the  first  ruler  and  priest  of  Argos,  which,  as  spired  them  with  ideas  of  social  and  civil  organ- 

wdl  as  the  river  Inaohus,  was  often  called  after  ization,  Mama  Odlo  taught  the  women  to  spin 

him.    When  Neptune  and  Juno  contended  for  and  weave,  and  inculcated  modesty,  graces  and 

the  possession  of  that  country,  he  decided  in  fa-  the  domestic  virtues.  From  this  celestUd  pair  the 

vor  of  the  latter,  and  thus  incurred  the  anger  incas  claimed  their  descent,  in  virtue  of  which 

of  Neptune,  who  caused  a  dearth  of  water  in  they  were  the  high  priests  of  religion  and  the 

his  dominions.  heads  of  the  state.    In  this  tradition  we  trace 

INC  A,  a  Peruvian,  or  rather  Quichua  tiUe,  only  another  version  of  the  story  of  their  dvO- 

■ignifying  chief^  applied  to  the  imperial  head  ization  common  to  all  primitive  nations,  and 

of  the  Peruvian  empire,  and  also  the  governing  that  imposture  of  a  celestial  relationship  where- 

oaste  or  race  fh>m  which  he  sprung,  and  which  by  designing  rnlers  and  cunning  priests  have 

had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  highest  sacerdotal  sought  to  secure  their  ascendency  among  men. 

and  dvil  dignities  of  the  empire.    To  under-  Manco  Capac  is  the  almost  exact  counterpart 

stand  the  powers  and  position  of  the  inca&  it  of  the  Chinese  FohL  the  Hindoo  Buddha,  the 

should  be  premised  thal^  although  the  Peruvian  terrestrial  Osiris  of  £|^pt,  the  Quetsalco^  of 

empire,  which  extended  from  the  equator  S.  Mexico,  and  Yotan  <»  Central  America.    At 

over  87  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embraced  not  first  tiie  rule  of  Manco  Capac  was  limited  to  a 

only  the  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  but  indud*  few  leagues  around  Cuzco,  but  by  alliance  and 

ed  that  stupendous  mountain  chain,  and  spread  conquef^  it  was  gradually  extended,  until  under 

down  its  eastern  declivities  to  the  broad  allu-  Huayna  Capac  it  spread  over  nearly  80  denees 

▼ions  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  was  un-  of  latitadoi  and  reached  from  the  Pacific  to 
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the  panpM  of  TacmnAii,  and  to  the  IJoajali  their  initiatieii  they  were  prooopted  totfie  inos, 
and  Maraflon,  and  embraced  10,000,000  in-  who  boredtheirearsand  inserted  in  them  gold- 
habitants.  Aside,  however,  from  all  tradi-  en  rings,  whidi  were  increased  in  size  as  thejr 
tions,  there  are  monmnental  evidences  that,  an-  advanced  in  rank^  until  the  distention  of  the 
terior  to  the  foundation  of  the  Pemvian  em-  cartilage  became  a  pontive  deformity ;  whence 

Sire,  there  existed  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Spaniards  gave  the  name  of  areionei.  ^^bjg» 
ake  Titicaca  a  people  of  relatively  high  civili-  ears,*'  to  those  thus  decorated.  Until  his  in- 
zation,  the  story  of  whose  migration  to  the  vestitoze  with  the  honors  of  the  huaracu  the 
nordiward  is  probably  preserved,  in  afigorative  heir  of  the  throne  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
Ibrm,  in  that  of  Manoo  Oapac  and  his  sister;  from  his  comrades;  but  then  he  was  fnrdier  in- 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  this  people,  vested  with  a  peoul^  head  dress,  and  after- 
in  their  new  relationships,  and  in  virtue  of  ward  recognized  everywhere  as  the  fhture  sov- 
their  intelligence,  arrogated  to  themselves  a  ereign  of  &e  empire. — Nothing  could  be  mors 
superiority  over  the  tribes  which  they  brought  eomplete  than  the  civil  orgfmization  of  the.in- 
undtf  their  control,  and  founded  an  ezdunve  cas.  The  imperial  taty  of  Cuzoo  was  made  a 
and  aristocratic  caste,  the  inca  race.  We  have  microcosm  of  the  empire.  In  common  with 
no  means  of  fixing  the  date  of  the  appemnce  the  country  at  large,  it  was  divided  into  4  quar- 
of  the  first  inca;  for  notwithstanding  their  ad-  ten,  N.,  8.,  £.,  and  W.  Its  inhabitants  were 
vance  in  other  reroeota,  the  Peruvians  never  drawn  from  each  of  these  divisions^  and  required 
developed  the  art  of  writing.  This  period  has  to  take  up  their  abode  in  corresponding  <]uarters 
nevM*tbeIe8s  been  placed  by  carefm  students  of  the  dty.  Each  of  the  4  grand  divisions  of 
about  4  centuries  before  the  arrival  of  the  the  emmre  was  undergo  government  of  a  vice- 
Spaniards,  or  in  1021;  but  other  less  critical  roy,  ana  its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  groups 
writers  have  not  hesitated  to  place  the  advent  of  10,000  souls,  each  with  its  native  chief  and 
of  Manoo  Oapac  within  500  years  of  the  re-  inca  governor.  These  groups  were  still  further 
ceived  era  of  the  flood. — The  authority  of  the  subdivided  into  thousands,  nundreds,  and  tens, 
ruling  inoa  was  absolute;  his  will  was  the  sn-  with  their: appropriate  ofi&cers,  who  were  held 
preme  law ;  he  had  no  council  of  state,  no  min-  in  strict  accountability  to  the  ofl&cers  next  in 
istws,  nor  did  he  admit  any  institution  limiting  rank  above  them.  The  right  of  every  individ- 
the  royal  prerogative;  and  although  he  some-  ual  to  a  portion  of  the  earth,  sufficient  to  sup- 
times  consulted  with  his  aged  and  more  expo-  port  life,  was  as  clearly  recognized  as  his  right 
rienced  subjects,  it  was  from  considerations  of  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven.  All  lands  g^mi- 
utility,  and  not  in  conformity  with  any  organic  ble  of  being  cultivated  were  divided  into  8 
law  of  the  empire.  Considered  as  the  son  of  parts;  one  was  devoted  to  the  sun,  or  the  sup- 
^e  sun,  and  descendant  in  a  right  line  from  port  of  religion;  another  to  the  inoa;  and  the 
Manco  Oapao,  he  was  also  the  high  priest  and  third  to  the  people  at  large.  Each  Peruvian 
oracle  of  religion.  Uniting  the  legislative  and  received  a  portion  of  land  called  a  topu,  which 
executive  power,  chief  captain  in  war,  absolute  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  maize  necessary 
sovereign  in  peace,  and  the  venerated  pontiff  for  the  sujmort  of  a  man  and  his  wife  without 
of  religion,  he  realized  in  himself  the  union  of  children.  On  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  received 
pope  and  emperor.  Clothed  with  such  dignify,  another  topu,  and  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
lie  received  the  blindest  obedience  from  his  half  a  topu.  On  the  death  of  an  individual 
subjects ;  his  person  was  sacred ;  his  body  after  his  land  reverted  to  the  state  for  reallotment 
dei^  was  reg^tfded  with  pious  veneration,  and  Ohildren  were  obliged  to  follow  the  profesnons 
was  the  object  of  divine  honors.  The  highest  of  thdr  fathers,  and  were  not*  allowed  to  re- 
officers  of  the  land  could  not  appear  shod  in  his  ceive  an  education  superior  to  their  podtions  in 
presence,  and,  when  they  had  their  audiences,  life.  No  one  could  change  his  residence  with* 
were  obliged  to  come  bearing  a  load  on  their  out  permission  of  his  superior. — ^The  inca  code 
shoulders  as  a  sign  of  submission.  The  people  was  simple  and  its  penalties  were  severe.  ^TeU 
themselves  were  not  allowed  even  to  approach  no  lies,"  *'Do  not  kill,"  were  the  condse  terms 
the  street  in  which  the  royal  palace  was  situat-  in  which  the  laws  were  promulgated.  Idle- 
ed,  except  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered  heads,  ness  was  severely  punished,  and  homicides  and 
The  inca  possessed  an  unlimited  number  of  con-  robbers  were  put  to  death.  But  the  severest 
cubines,  in  some  instances  exceeding  700,  but  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  sonned 
he  had  only  one  legitimate  wife  cidled  eoya,  against  religion  or  the  sacred  majesty  of  the 
whose  eldest  son  was  heir  to  the  throne.  By  a  inca.  They  were  not  only  burned  or  buried 
(Singular  rule,  the  coya  was  required  to  be  the  alive  with  their  families  and  friends,  but  their 
sister  of  the  inca.  This  incest^  by  the  concen-  houses  were  levelled,  the  trees  on  tneir  lands 
tration  of  blood  in  a*  single  line,  gave  to  the  im-  cut  down,  and  the  lands  themselves  made  deso- 
perial  fiunily  a  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  late.  The  penalties  visited  on  provinces  which 
contributed  still  further  to  impress  the  people  rebeUed  against  the  inca  were  scarcely  less  ter- 
with  the  idea  of  its  distinct  and  supernatural  rible,  invmving  the  daughter  of  all  its  males, 
origin.  The  youths  of  royal  blood  were  care-  old  and  young. — ^Bnt  it  was  periiaps  in  their 
fully  educated  by  the  amautei  or  wise  men,  and  system  of  conquest  that  the  incas  exhibited  their 
prepared  for  the  huaraeu^  an  order  analogous  to  greatest  wisdom  and  profoundest  policy.  Their 
that  of  knighthood  in  the  nuddle  ages.    After  first  efibrt  after  reducing  a  nation  or  provinoe 
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was  to  mould  its  people  into  tbeir  own  ^jrstem,  snj  of  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is 
and  inftise  among  them  their  own  spint.  In  prohibited  bj  law.  It  rests  witli  positive  law 
doing  this  they  were  careful  to  give  no  mde  to  determine  these  degrees ;  for  although  mar- 
shock  to  their  pr^ndices.  The  idols  of  the  con-  riages  between  those  nearly  related  are  clearly 
qoered  people  were  bronght,  with  every  demon-  opposed  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  it  is  diffioalt 
Btration  of  respect,  to  Chuco.  Thither  also  were  to  fix  the  point  at  which  the^  cease  to  be  so. 
mimmoned  the  conquered  chieftwith  their&m-  With  rare  exceptions,  all  civilized  communities 
ilies,  where  they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  have  agreed  in  regarding  marriage  between 
distiDotion  and  kindness;  and  after  becoming  those  lineally  related  as  unnatnral  and  offen- 
sofSdently  imboed  with  the  institutions  of  the  sive ;  bnt  beyond  this  point  rules  and  opinions 
inca  and  impressed  with  his  power,  they  were  have  beai  various.  Of  the  writers  who  have 
often  reinstated  at  the  head  of  their  people  as  argued  this  question,  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  work 
oflBcers  of  the  empire.  The  language  of  the  npon  the  Roman  law  is  perhaps  most  elaborate 
empire  was  taught  to  the  ohildien  of  all  these  and  inaenious.  He  holds  that  it  is  not  with  the 
vassals,  and  made  to  supplant  that  of  their  case  of  lineal  relationship  alone  tliat  the  law  of 
fiiirthers.  To  secure  the  new  acquisitions  from  nature  is  concerned;  that,  in  proportion  as  other 
rebellion,  large  colonies  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  relatives  approach  in  nearness  to  the  paternal 
individuals,  from  tried  and  faitl^ul  provinces,  or  fratemd  relation,  marriages  between  them 
were  settled  in  the  subjugated  territory,  in  place  are  to  be  more  or  less  severely  denounced  ; 
of  an  equal  number  removed  to  make  place  for  and  finally,  that  the  first  point  at  which  inter- 
them  to  other  parts  of  the  empire;  and  to  re-  marriage  between  kindred  is  consistent  with 
oondle  these  colonists  to  their  new  conditions,  propriety  is  that  fixed  by  the  civil  law,  to  wit, 
they  were  Invested  with  many  privileges,  and  the  fonrth  degree,  according  to  the  computation 
treated  with  marked  partiality.  Thus  by  a  com-  of  that  system.  By  this  rule  the  Roman  law 
plex  system  of  liberality  and  severity,  persnarion  permitted  the  marriage  of  the  children  of  broth- 
and  force,  the  inca  empire  was  not  only  extend-  ers  and  sisters  ^Inst.  i.  10)  ;  so  did  the  Le- 
ed,  but  the  conquered  nations  eifectually  amal-  vitical  law  (Levit.  xviii.  6-20 ;  Numb,  xxxvi. 

Stmated  and  moulded  into  a  compact  whole. —  10,11) ;  and  so  did  the  church  of  Rome  until  the 
nt  while  the  civil  and  social  systems  developed  time  of  Pope  Alexander  11.,  when  a  new  mode 
by  the  Incas  were  well  adapted  to  physical  of  computation  was  devised,  by  which  second 
amelioration  of  the  people,  they  were  not  suited  and  third  cousins  were  brought  within  the  pro- 
to  ^eir  intellectual  development.  Not  content  hibited  degrees.  The  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
with  concentrating  in  themselves  the  functions  is  generally  observed  also  in  the  positive  law 
of  governm^it  and  religion,  the  inca  stock  systems  of  modem  states.  In  England  and  the 
monopolized  also  the  advantages  of  instruction  United  States  the  marriage  of  cousins  is  cer- 
and  aU  that  there  was  of  science.  The  people  tainly  lawfhl,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  practice, 
were  taught  to  regard  them  witii  reverence  as  But  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  snb- 
the  sons  of  heaven,  the  sources  of  power,  and  ject  of  late,  and  powerful  arguments,  resting 
the  fountains  of  intelligence.  Destitute  how-  npon  unquestionable  and  significant  facts,  have 
ever  of  a  written  laDgnage,the  incas  themselves  been  nrged  against  the  expediency,  to  say  no 
were  nnable  to  perpetuate  ideas  and  aocumn-  more,  of  marriages  between  blood  relations. 
late  knowledge.  Their  wisdom  was  chiefly  It  seems  to  be  established  as  a  general,  if  not 
political  and  practical.  Territorial  extension  nniversal  rule,  that  such  relation  between  pa- 
being  their  leading  object,  military  science  re-  rents,  especially  if  it  be  as  near  as  that  of  first 
oeived  their  closest  attention;  But  none  were  cousins,  may  entail  upon  the  offspring  mischiev- 
higfaly  educated,  even  in  tills  department,  except  ous  conseqnences,  bodily  or  mental,  or  both; 
the  young  men  of  the  privfleged  race.  When  and  the  ill  effect  of  what  is  called  *^  breeding 
the  r^gning  inca  died,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  was  in*'  among  animals  seems  to  lead  to  the  condn- 
*'  called  home  to  the  mansion  of  his  father,  the  sion  that  this  is  a  universal  law. 
san,"  his  body  was  embalmed  and  invested  with  INOHBALD,  Elizabbth,  an  English  actress, 
royal  robes,  seated  in  a  chair  of  gold,  in  the  dramatist,  and  novelist,  bom  at  Standingfield, 
great  temple  of  the  sun  in  Ouxco.  His  obse-  near  Bury  St.  Edmnnd's,  Sufiblk,  in  1763,  died 
qnieswere  performed  with  the  greatest  nomp,  in  Kensington,  Aug.  1,  1821.  She  was  the 
and  a  large  number  of  his  attendants  ana  con-  daughter  of  a  farmer  named  Simpson,  who  died 
onbines,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hun-  when  she  was  in  her  16th  year.  She  then  went 
dreds,  were  made  to  die  witii  him,  in  order  to  to  London  and  songht  an  engagement  at  the 
bear  him  company  in  his  new  state  of  exist.enoe.  theatres,  but  without  success.  She  finally  ob- 
— ^Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  tiie  incas  originat-  tained  a  place  at  a  county  theatre,  and  soon 
ed  civil  and  social  institutions  of  much  perfeo-  alter  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  a  comedian,  much 
tion,  possessing,  in  the  language  of  Prescott,  her  senior  in  age.  On  the  stage  her  beauty  and 
*^  an  indefinite  power  of  expansion,  and  suited  to  abilities  commanded  success.  After  some  years 
the  most  flonrishing  condition  of  the  empire,  as  of  uninterrupted  happiness,  her  hnsband  died, 
well  as  to  its  infant  fortunes."  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1789.  she  retired  from 
IN0EN8E.  See  Fbankikokhbs.  the  boards  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  In 
INOEST,  carnal  commerce  between  a  man  this  new  pursuit  she  was  equally  successful, 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  etuoh  other  in  She  wrote  in  all  19  plays,  for  which  she  re- 
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oeived  various  Bams  from  £100  to  £700  eaoh.  staff  and  deprives  it  of  elasticitj  and  ten«»t^. 

She  also  edited  the  **  British  Theatre,''  a  coUec-  Phosphate  of  ammonia,  obtained  by  saturating 

tion  of  plays  (47  vols.,  London,  1808-'16).    A  the  biphoephateof  lime  with  liquid  ammonia,  is 

few  of  ner  own  pieces,  as  the  *'*'  Wedding  Day"  highly  recommended  on  many  aoooontS)  bat  it 

and  ^  Wives  as  They  Are,"  still  hold  their  place  is  liiude  to  decompose  under  the  iron  of  tlM 

on  the  English  stage.    Her  novels,  **  A  Simple  laundress,  impeding  the  operation  of  ironing; 

Story"  and  *'  Nature  and  Art,"  once  eijoyed  and  it  is  also  an  expensive  salt  in  the  quantities 

even  a  higher  popularity  than  her  dramatio  required.    Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  advantage* 

writings,  aad  are  still  admired.    She  died  pos-  ously  substituted  for  it  on  the  score  of  OMt, 

sessed  of  £6,000,  which  she  bequeathed  chiefly  being  worth  only  about  i  as  much,  but  this  also 

to  Roman  Catholic  charities.    She  wrote  an  is  liable  to  decompose  by  ironing;  and  both  are 

autobiography  which  she  caused  to  be  destroy-  dissolved  out  in  washing.    In  consequence  of 

ed.    The  *^  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  "  (2  vols,  the  numerous  accidents  reported  in  the  London 

8vo.,  London,  1833)  was  compiled  from  her  Jour*  papers  from  light  dresses  and  curtains  taking 

nal,  covering  a  period  of  60  years.  are,  a  commission  was  i^pointed  by  Professor 

INOLEDON,  Benjamin  Ghaslis,  an  English  Graham,  master  of  the  mint,  by  desire  of  her 

singer,  bom  at  St.  Keveme,  Cornwall,  in  1764,  mi^jesty,  in  1859,  to  investigate  the  most  efficient 

died  in  Worcester,  Feb.  11, 1826.    He  acquired  methods  of  guarding  against  these  disasters, 

his  earliest  musical  education  in  the  choir  of  Messrs.  Yersmann  and  Oppenheim  undertook 

Exeter  cathedral,  and  subseouently,  while  serv-  this  charge,  and  in  the  laboratoiy,  the  laundry, 

ing  in  the  navy,  by  his  vocal  abilities  attracted  and  various  muslin  manufactories,  the  effects 

the  notice  of  Loitl  Hervey  and  other  officers,  of  more  than  40  different  salts  were  tested  by 

who  persuaded  him  to  go  upon  the  stage.    He  them.    In  the  experiments  with  sulphate  of 

attracted  little  attention  at  first;  but  having  ammonia  whole  pieces  of  muslin  (8  to  16  yards 

been  instructed  by  Rauzzini  at  Bath,  he  made  long)  were  dipped  into  a  solution  contuning  10 

his  d6but  in  London  in  1790  in  the  '*  Poor  per  cent,  of  this  salt,  and  dried  in  the  hydro- 

Gtentleman,"  with  ^^reat  success,  and  for  26  extractor.    The  preparation  had  no  effect  upon 

years  remained  nnn vailed  as  a  ballad  ringer,  the  colors,  except  to  render  madder  purple  pale; 

His  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  the  manly  grace  and  the  rMults  with  these  and  with  several  dress- 

with  which  he  rendered  *^  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  es  treated  with  the  same  salt  were  very  satiafJMs- 

^^Wwping  Old  Stairs,"  "The  Storm,"  and  other  tory.     Phosphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  chalky 

old  English  songs,  has  never  been  surpassed,  finish,  but  with  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  the 

His  £iivorite  part  upon  the  stage  was  "  Mac-  finish  was  transparent.    Other  pieces  prepared 

heath,"  which,  it  was  said,  he  would  have  risen  with  the  latter  salt  were  shown  in  the  exhibi- 

from  his  bed  at  midnight  to  perform.    In  1817  tion  of  inventions  of  the  society  of  arts,  which 

he  made  a  musical  tour  in  the  United  States,  after  a  period  of  6  months  were  unaffected  in 

but  his  voice  was  beginning  to  yield  to  age  and  color  or  texture.    On  account  d  the  small  pro- 

an  irregular  course  of  living,  and  the  enterprise  portion  of  this  salt  required,  the  objectionaUe 

was  not  very  snccessfuL  effect  of  the  hot  iron  is  not  so  serious ;  it  can- 

INCLINED  PLANE.    See  Mkohanios.  not,  however,  be  entirely  avoided.     At  the 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  CLOTH,  a  fabric  woven  Kirkton  bleach  works,  Neilston,  sulphate  of 

with  threads  of  asbestus,  and  described  in  the  ammonia  has  been  applied  upon  a  large  scale 

article  on  that  substance.    Cloth  of  ordinary  for   rendering  muslins  non-infiammablCy  and 

materials  is  rendered  partially  incombustible  by  pieces  of  the  finest  quality  are  not  injured  by 

the  application  of  certain  saline  solutions,  as  of  it    The  salt  finally  selected  as  the  most  efficient 

alum,  borax,  phosphate  of  soda,  &e,j  in  com-  in  every  respect,  and  the  one  now  in  constant 

bination  with  starch.    These  cannot  prevent  use  in  her  migesty's  laundry,  is  the  tungstate 

the  decomposition  of  the  material  by  heat,  but  of  soda.    Without  i^}uring  the  strength  or  ap- 

their  action  is  to  check  the  rapid  spreading  of  pearance  of  the  fabric,  it  allows  the  hot  iron 

flame  and  limit  its  effect  to  the  point  of  the  to  pass  smoot^y  over  the  surface  of  the  pre- 

&brio  which  it  touches.    They  are  therefore  pared  material,  and  affords  a  perfect  guaranty 

called  anti-flammable  salts.    The  method  of  against  the  effects  of  flame,  and  is  moreover  not 

applying  them  is  to  soak  the  fiftbrics  in  their  easily  removed  by  washing.    The  best  method 

solutions.    Curtains  of  theatres  and  of  beds  of  usmg  it  is  to  dilute  a  concentrated  neutral 

m^  thus  be  protected,  and  paper  hangings  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  with  water,  till  it 

and  scenery  by  using  a  strong  size  instead  of  is  reduced  to  28°  Twaddell,  and  then  add  8  per 

starch.    The  weight  and  stiffness  imparted  by  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda,  the  effect  of  which 

the  apnlication  render  it  objectionable  for  doth-  is  to  keep  the  salt  firom  decomposing  and  form- 

ing.    MM.  Dodbereiner  and  (Eisner,  in  the  i20-  ing  a  bitungstate,  which  tends  to  separate  by 

pertoire  de  ehimi^  remark  that  fine  and  light  crystallirinff.    The  increase  of  weight  in  muslin, 

tissues  cannot  be  treated  by  the  same  agents  not  starched,  prepared  with  a  solution  of  10  per 

employed  for  wood  and  coarse  stuffe.    Borax  cent,  of  tungstate  of  soda,  is  found  to  be  27  per 

renders  fine  textile  fabrics  stiff;  it  causes  dust,  cent. ;  and  with  one  of  7  per  cent  of  sulphate 

and  will  swell  out  under  the  smoothing  iron,  of  ammonia,  about  18  per  cent.    The  report  of 

and  moreover  weakens  the  fibres ;  fdum  ako  pro-  Messrs.  V enmann  aud  Oppenheim  was  read  be- 

dnoes  the  same  effects.   Soluble  gUss  stiffens  the  fore  the  British  associatian  at  Aberdeen,  Sept. 
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16, 1859.  See  *'  Jonmal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,"  were  freed  from  all  civil  disabilitiee.   (See  Cok- 

Dec.  80,  1869.  OREOATioNALiaMr,  vol.  v.  pp.  609~'10.) 

INCUBATION.    See  Bbbm,  vol.  iu.  p.  281.  INDEX     LIBRORUM     PROHIBITORUM 

INCUNABULA  (Lat.,cradle),  in  bibliography,  (Lat),  a  catalogne  of  the  books  which  Ro- 

books  printed  prior  to  about  1500  (acooraing  to  man  Catholic  discipline  forbids  its  followers  to 

Panzer,  prior  to  1586),  of  which  there  are  esti-  read,  as  prejadioial  to  faith  and  good  morals, 

mated  to  be  about  15,000.    The  fullest  account  It  is  prepared  by  a  congregation  of  cardinals 

of  them  is  found  in  Ludwig  Haines  i20pertmt£m  and  tneologians^  at  Rome   designed  for  Uiis 

JBibUographieum^  in  quo  Libri  Omnea  db  Arte  special  purpose.  *  Such  prohibitions  appear  iu 

^pographiea  in/cmta  utque  ad  Annum  MD.  the  early  history  of  the  church,  the  council  of 

Typif  exjprewi  Ordine  AtphabeUco  receMentur  Carthage  (400)  having  forbidden  the  reading 

(2  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1826-'d8).  of  pagan  authors.    In  1546  the  university  of 

INDEPENDENCE,  a  N.  co.  of  Arkansas,  Louvain  prepared  a  list  of  the  works  that 

bounded  E.  by  Black  river,  and  traversed  from  were  deemed  pernicious,  and  this  example  was 

N.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  White  river ;  area,  1,050  sq.  soon  followed  at  Venice,  Paris,  Cologne,  and 

m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  8,625,  of  whom  1,051  were  other  cities.    In  1557  Pope  Paul  IV.  caused  a 

slaves.     It  has  a  very  uneven  surface,  well  catalogue  to  be  prepared  bv  the  inquisition  at 

wooded  with  pine  and  other  timber.    The  soil  Borne,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  Roman 

is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1854  were  Catholic  index.    It  was  enlarged  and  reduced 

601,750  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,490  of  wheats  to  a  regular  form  by  a  commission  of  the  coun- 

67,d99of  oats,  and  1,541  bales  of  cotton.  Black  oil  of  Trent,  whose  index  appeared  with  the 

marble  is  found  here.    Capital,  Batesville.  sanction  of  Pius  lY.  in  1664.    It  was  again  en- 

INDEPENDENCE,  the  capital  of  Jackson  krged  by  Clement  YIIL  in  1595.  The  congre- 
CO.)  Mo.,  situated  near  the  W.  frontier  of  the  gation  of  the  index  was  instituted  at  Rome  by 
state,  6  m.  S.  from  the  Missouri  river,  and  165  Sixtus  Y.,  and  was  established  as  it  now  exists 
m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in  1858,  by  Pius  Y.  The  8  portions  of  the  index  con- 
about  2,500.  It  contains  several  churches,  tain  respectively  all  books  by  heretics  which 
newspaner  offices,  and  hotels,  and  derives  a  involve  errors  or  treat  expressly  of  religion,  all 
profitable  trade  from  its  Dosition  as  an  entrepot  books  by  Catholics  opposed  to  the  C(Utholic 
Detween  New  Mexico  ana  Utah  and  the  eastern  faith  and  to  good  morals,  and  all  anonymous 
states,  and  a  place  of  outfit  for  emigrant  trains  works  involving  pernicious  doctrines.  Bishops 
to  Oregon  and  California.  A  railroad  not  yet  have  the  right  to  nermit  educated  persons  to 
finished  is  to  connect  it  with  Jefierson  City  and  read  the  prohibitea  books.  Beside  the  Index 
Kansas  City.  The  Mormons  regard  this  place  JAbrorum  Frohibitorumy  there  is  the  Index 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  the  destined  Mqmrgatoriiis  (or  Librcrum  Bxpurgandorum)^ 
seat  of  the  saints,  aod  as  the  holv  land  wliere  containiug  a  list  of  books  prohibited  until  cer- 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  be  gathered.  They  tain  passages  be  eliminated  from  them.  In 
settled  there  in  1887,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Austna  and  some  other  Catholic  countries,  the 
people  of  MisBOuri,  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois  index  is  authoritative  only  when  confirmed  by 
and  afterward  in  Utah.  But  to  wis  day  they  the  civil  government.  The  latest  edition,  pub- 
profess  their  expectation  of  eventually  settling  lished  in  1819,  has  since  been  much  enlarged. 
at  Independence.  INDIA.    See  East  Indibs,  and  Hindostait. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  Protestant  sect  holding  INDIA  RUBBER.  See  Caoutohouo. 
Congregationalist  views,  which  arose  in  England  INDIAN  CORN.  See  Maizb. 
in  the  16th  century.  The  sect  owed  its  origin  INDIAN  LANGUAGES,  Asiatic.  India 
in  1586  to  Robert  Brown,  an  English  clergy-  this  side  of  tbe  Ganges  was  divided  by  the  Yin- 
man,  who  terminated  a  long  life  in  Northamp-  dhya  range  of  mountains,  in  the  earliest  historic 
ton  gaol  in  1680.  They  were  at  first  called  times,  into  two  areas,  as  regards  its  ethnological 
Brownists,  but  their  discipline  having  been  mod-  and  giossological  relations.  The  northern  re^^on 
ified  by  John  Robinson  and  Henry  Jacob,  who  comprehended  the  Aryan  stock,  whose  branches 
had  been  connected  with  him,  they  took  the  were  spread  westwai^  under  the  name  of  the 
name  of  Independenta,  and  rapidly  spread  over  Indo-European  family  of  languages.  The  south- 
England.  From  Holland  a  body  of  them  car-  em  portion  consisted  of  the  autochthonic  race 
ried  their  tenets  to  America  in  1620.  They  with  their  idioms.  At  present  it  is  also  divided 
fiourished  in  England  during  the  common-  into  two  areas  by  a  limit  which  wavers  between 
wealth,  Cromwell  himself  being  in  their  com-  two  lines  running  from  W.  to  E.,  the  one  from 
mnnion ;  but  on  the  restoration  the  act  of  near  Bombay  to  Ganjam,  the  o^er  from  near 
nniformity,  passed  in  1662,  excluded  1,900  of  Goa  to  Chioacole.  The  city  of  Beeder,  lat.  19° 
their  ministers  fh>m  office.  The  act  of  tolera-  N.,  long.  78*'  E.,  is  the  point  at  which  several  of 
tion,  in  1689,  freed  dissenters  fh>m  the  pains  its  modem  languages  meet.  Uttaradis  (north- 
and  penalties  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  their  ern  region)  was  the  land  of  the  Aryans  who  had 
worship,  and  in  1691  a  union  was  efiected  be-  come  from  the  West  (see  Sanboiot),  and  who, 
tween  the  English  Presbyterians  and  Independ-  after  having  there  developed  their  institutions 
ents.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  repeal  of  (see  Bbahica),  invaded  the  Dravida-desa  (Dec- 
the  test  and  corporation  acts  in  1828,  that  the  can),  or  southern  country,  and  Ceylon.  San- 
English  Independents,  with  other  d^ssenterS)  sent  writings  enumerate  a  twofold  quinary  stock 
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of  BrahminS)  viz. :  tbe  Panoha^Ganda  (5  dia-  oiety'^  (1887),  ati4  a  dietioaary  by  Stack  (Bom- 
triots)  in  the  N.  and  £.,  and  the  Panoha-Dravida  bay,  1849).  lY.  On  the  W.  ooastof  Hindostan : 
(5  southern).  Sanscrit  grammarians  conadered  12.  Oulchee  (SanaoriteotcAAo.  watery,  marshy), 
all  Dravidan  languages  as  Pracrit  (vulgar,  pro-  on  the  peninaolar  projection  W .  of  the  following ; 
vinoiiU  dialect)  or  'low  Sanscrit,  corrupted  by  also  spoken  by  Banshans  ont  of  India.  13.  Ga- 
indigenous  languages;  but  Ellis  proved  (1820)  Mratee(Sansoritjrtcn22;afa, musical, and f4a&^ 
that  they  constitute  a  family  of  their  own,  which  oountrv),  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  on  the  id- 
has  been  affected  by  both  the^  Sanscrit  and  the  ands  of  Diu,  Salsette,  and  Bombay,  on  the  coasta 
Pracrit  of  the  north.  All  indigenous  Dravidan  opposite  to  them,  and  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
tongues  are  commonly  called  Pracrit;  although  iferbndda.  It  is  spoken  by  the  Parsees  in  the 
the  genuine  Pracrit  coexisted  with  the  Sanscrit,  cities,  where  it  is  much  contaminated  by  Male- 
and  has  its  own  literature  of  books,  as  well  as  baric  and  other  langnures,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  inscriptions  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.  The  of  their  commerce.  There  is  a  grammar  by 
Indian  languages  of  Asia  compriae  8  groups,  Dr.  Robert  Drummond  (Bombay,  1808),  and  a 
Sanscritoid,  Arabized  Pracritoid,  and  Dravidan.  lexicon  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Eanm  (Bombay, 
A.  On  the  Indian  languages  of  Sanscrit  ori^n  1846).  14.  Ooncanee,  on  the  low  shores  from 
materials  may  be  found  in  catalogues  of  oriental  Bombay  to  Goa,  and  in  tiie  parallel  Ghauts, 
books  by  Parbury,  Allen,  HowelL  Stuart,  and  where  it  is  called  Ballagate.  It  is  scarcely 
others;  in  McEenzie^s  collection  of  manuscripts,  more  than  a  dialect  of  the  ICahrattee.  S.  of 
dsc.  Vans  Kennedy^s  researches  (not  always  it  is  the  Tulava,  a  Dravidan  tongue.  Y.  In 
trustworthy),  Oarl  Bitterns  geography,  and  many  the  interior,  «.  «.,  in  Rajpootana:  15.  Bikanee- 
works  on  ethnology.  These  languages  are  the  ree.  16.  Marvaree.  17.  Jeypooree.  18.  Udaya- 
following  24,  according  to  Lassen.  I.  In  the  N.  pooree.  19.  Harootee,  formerly  Sarasvatee,  a 
E.  of  India:  1.  The  A^mese,  on  the  Brahma-  Pracrit  dialect.  20.  Yrfya-bhasha  (or  Bnjja- 
pootra,  akin  to  Hindostanee,  in  two  branches,  bhakha,  or  merely  BridJ,  cow-pen  language),  in 
the.  Decan-g5l  (southern)  and  ITttar-g6l  (north-  the  Doab  (between  the  Ganges  and  Jumna),  in 
em).  The  title  o^  the  rajah  of  old  was  cMutych  the  province  of  Agra.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
dhvadJ€t-Hnha  (Yietory-nagAion) ;  and  he  also  the  Saurasenee  Pracrit  dialect^  abounds  in  San- 
caDed  himslf  awrgi  (heavenly),  the  inhabitants  scrit  words,  and  has  produced  the  Hindee.  A 
being  Oultans,  those  of  the  north  Miro-metshmi  work  on  the  general  principles  of  its  inflectiona 
and  Dereng ;  also  rude  mountain  tribes,  Semle  has  been  published  by  Shri  LuUn  Lai-kavi  (Oal- 
and  Nanak,  whose  language  difi^rs  from  the  cutta,  1811).  21.  Malavee,  on  the  table-land  of 
Assamese.  2.  Bengalee  (see  Bbkoalbs).  8.  Malwah.  22.  Bandelakhandee,  in  Bnndelcund. 
Maithilee  or  Tirhutiya,  Tirabhncti,  between  the  23.  Magadhee,  in  Bahar.  YI.  S.  of  the  Yin- 
Goosy  and  Gttnduck,  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  dhya  range :  S^.  Maharashtree  (great  country's 
and  S.  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  akin  to  tong^e),  or  Mahrattee,  extending  with  varying 
the  Bengalee,  with  similar  letters.  4w  Orissan  breadth  from  Bejapoor  and  Oojein  eastward,  or 
(Odhradesa,  Uriya,  Antcali),  S.  W.  of  Bengal,  between  the  Kistnah  and  Nerbudda,  to  the 
around  Onttack  on  the  Mahanuddy ;  it  resem-  mountains  that  separate  the  interior  fh>m  Bi- 
bles the  Bengalee.  There  is  a  gramjnar  of  it  har,  Orissa,  and  Bengal ;  spoken  by  about  6,- 
by  Sutton  (1841).  n.  At  the  foot  of  the  Him-  000,000  persons.  This  hingnage  originated  in 
alaya :  6.  Nepaulese ;  the  people  of  some  parts  the  north  of  India,  and  was  preserved  by  the 
of  Nepanl  are  very  skUM  m  writing.  6.  Kosa-  Yedic  doctrine ;  while  with  the  restoration  of 
lese,  N^.  of  Oude,  al)out  Almora.  7.  Dogusee,  Brahminism  by  Sevcjee  (17th  century)  the 
between  Alraora  and  Cashmere.  8.  Oashme-  southern  Hindostanee  was  adopted  by  his  fol- 
rian,  resembling  the  Mahratta  tongue.  Ill,  In  lowers.  It  is  a  harsh,  dull-eounding,  grave 
the  N.  W.  regions :  9.  Pui^anbee,  the  idiom  of  idiom,  with  mutilated  Sanscrit  words  and  flex- 
Lahore  ;  it  possesses  hheaJa  and  tepwu  (vocal  ions  (though  lees  so  than  the  Bengalee),  many 
music),  and  is  employed  in  the  sacred  books  of  Persian  substantives,  and  some  autochthonic 
the  Sikhs  (learners,  scholars  ;  from  Sanscrit  remains,  rich  in  cerebral  sounds.  Particles  and 
8ih8hd^  learning,  and  one  of  the  6  sciences  at-  auxiliary  words  supply  the  place  of  grammati- 
tached  to  the  Yedas),  in  letters  called  gurU"  oal  forms.  Though  its  syntax  is  like  that  k^ 
mtiMi,  a  corrupt  Devanagari.  This  idiom  has  Hindostanee,  its  derivations  are  more  logical 
only  2  genders,  no  dual,  and  has  altered  many  and  from  its  own  primitives.  Some  of  its  many 
Sanscrit  significations  of  words.  There  are  dialects  are  the  Bejapooree  and  Uadee  in  Mal- 
grammars  by  W.  Oarey  (Serampore,  1812)  and  wah,  Desh  in  the  Deccan,  Sataree  (a  mixture 
Leach  (Bombay,  1838),  and  a  dictionary  by  of  all),  dec.  Its  scanty  literature  is  of  two 
Starkey  (Calcutta,  1860).  10.  Mooltanee,  or  kinds:  Pracritic,  inversions  fh>m  Sanscrit^ and 
Yuchee,  on  the  middle  Indus,  W.  of  the  preoed-  the  modern^  in  versions  from  English,  4». 
ing,  formerly  spoken  by  Rajpoots  and  Jauts.  There  are  grammars  of  the  Mahrattee  by  W. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Punjanbee,  contains  many  Oarey  (Serampore,  1808),  R.  Drummond  (Bom- 
Persian  words  and  phrases.  11.  Sindhee,  on  the  bay.  1808),  J.  R.  Ballan^e  (Edinburgh,  1839X 
lower  Indus,  and  about  its  mouths,  in  two  dia-  T.  etevenson  (Bombay,  1848),  and  one  in  Por- 
lects.  It  is  also  called  Tatta,  from  Samudra-  tugnese  (Rome,  1778,  and  Lisbon,  1806);  and 
tatha  (sea  shore).  There  is  a  grammar  by  W.  dictionaries  by  J.  T.  Molesworth,  T.  and  G. 
H.  Wathen  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Anatic  So-  Candy  (Bombay,  1881,  1649),  Yana  Kennedy 
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(1684),  and  Mahntta-Eosli  bj  a  Pmidit.  It  cent  Great  MognlAkbar  (1658-1606),  under  his 
has  two  kinds  of  letters:  the  &aZ&(^(balaband-  son  Jehanghir  (1605-'27),  nnder  Aumngzebe 
icX  a  modified  Deyanagari,  for  sacred  and  seri-  (1658-1707),  and  Shah  Allam,  who  had  made 
008  treatises,  and  the  tnodi  (mur)  for  common  it  their  court  language  in  place  of  the  Per- 
pnrposes ;  the  alphabet  consists  of  44  charao-  sian.  It  is  the  heir  of  the  Sanscrit  in  iitera- 
ters.  B.  Before  the  Mohammedan  invasion  tare ;  it  was  made  the  official  lauguage  of  the 
the  district  of  Yrma,  around  the  city  of  Agra,  British  possessions  in  1835,  and  was  taught  at  the 
and  the  poetic  region  of  Muttra,  surpassed  all  civil  college  of  Hailejburj,  as  it  is  at  the  military 
others  in  elegance  of  diction.  After  tnese,  £asi  institution  at  Addiscombe,  in  England,  and  in 
(now  Benares)  and  Allahkbad  also  became  cele-  the  universities  of  London,  Paris,  &c.  The  Hin- 
brated  for  their  idiom,  which  eventually  be-  dostanee  consists  of  two  dialects,  viz. :  1,  the 
came  the  Hindee,  retaining  many  Sanscrit  northern  or  Ordu-zuban  (Turkish,  camp  Ian- 
words  unaltered,  others  stripped  of  the  final  guage),  purest  at  Delhi,  and,  since  the  fall  of  the 
vowels,  others  syncopated,  and  most  changed  Mogul  empire,  at  Lnoknow ;  2,  the  Dakhnee 
by  metaphony.  This  language  had  8  dialects :  (southern)  or  Gucyree  (market)  of  Hyderabad 
a,  the  Ehari-boli  (pure  language)  or  Fenth,  in  and  other  courts,  with  Dravidan  words.  The 
Delhi,  Affra,  and  especiiuly  at  Patna  ;  ^,  so  called  Moorish  is  a  jargon  composed  of  Hin- 
the  Des-bhasha  (country  speech) ;  and  «,  the  dostanee  with  words  and  phrases  taken  from 
Piitbi-bhasha  (oriental  tongue),  in  Oude  and  many  other  languages,  especially  from  Portn- 
Benares.  It  extended  over  the  whole  north  of  guese ;  a  sort  of  Unfftta  JranaOf  spoken  by  the 
India  in  the  9th  century,  and  may  be  regarded  rabble  in  seaports,  ^.,  and  confounded  by  Le- 
as l^e  language  of  the  Indian  middle  age,  being  bedeff  (1801),  Hadley  (1809),  and  others  with 
thus  the  connecting  link  between  the  andent  the  Ordu.  The  Hindostanee  is  written  either 
pure  Aryan  and  the  Hindostanee.  It  is  often  in  the  Devanagari  (whic^  is  preferred  by  Brah- 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Pracrit.  Its  last  mins),  with  some  modifications,  the  82  letters 
form,  before  it  was  merged  into  Hindostanee,  is,  of  the  Arabo-Persian  also  modified  by  ligatures, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  Hindee  or  Hindu vee,  ^^  in  order  to  represent  49  sounds  (8  vowels, 
which  has  a  less  admixture  of  Arabic  and  Per-  2  dipthongs,  ai  and  au,  8  semi-vowels,  A,  y,  o,  and 
sian  than  the  following.  In  its  older  form  it  86  consonants).  This  language  employs  some- 
has  4  masculine  and  as  many  feminine  declen-  times  the  Arabic  article  elj  but  more  freouently 
sions ;  it  has  6  tenses,  and  denotes  the  persons  none,  as  heiOj  son ;  mard^  man,  &o.  Declension 
of  verbs  by  preceding  pronouns.  Oolebrooke  is  twofold,  either  by  inflexion  or  with  preposi- 
derived  the  Hindostanee  from  the  idiom  of  the  tions  or  postpositions ;  denoting  (beside  our 
once  powerful  Kanyacubyas  (the  people  of  cases)  locative,  social,  instrumental,  causative, 
Kanoje),  which  was  identical  with  the  Vr%ja-  and  communicative  relations,  &c.  The  4  deden- 
bha^a.  The  Hindostanee  is  not  limited  to  any  sions,  reducible  to  2,  are :  a.  Bata,  Lat.  filiw  ; 
particular  district;  for  it  is  spoken  by  all  Mussul-  heteha  (he  or  hi^filii;  heteko,  filio  and^Zi- 
mans  in  India  and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  by  all  um  ;  hetere^  ofili  ;  hetese^  cum  filio  ;  hetehune^ 
well  informed  persons  in  addition  to  the  local  pro  filio  ;  hetsMi,  a  filio  ;  J>etepwr^  apud  fiUr 
vemacular  tongues,  e^ecially  in  the  north  and  wn;  hetemen^  in  jfUiOy  and  so  on  by  postposi- 
centre  of  Hindostan,  most  particularly  at  DelhL  tions,  as  paty  prope;  mare,  per,  &c.;  plural: 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  in  many  parts  of  hete^fiUi  ;  beto,  o  filii  ;  and  'bet/on  with  all  post- 
the  Deccan.  It  is  known  from  the  Indus  to  the  positions  for  all  other  cases  or  relations.  5. 
Ganges,  from  Bokhara  and  Thibet  to  Cape  Go-  Nouns  ending  witii  a  consonant  are  declined 
monn.  It  is  sporadically  known  out  of  India,  without  a  scSSxed'  vowel,  unless  in  the  plural 
as  for  instance  in  Aracan,  in  the  Maldive  and  <m,  and  with  the  same  poe4>oaitions.  There  are 
Laccadive  islands,  in  many  ports  of  the  Indian  7  adventitious  particles,  as  exemplified  in  lofrlna^ 
archipelago,  and  even  at  Mecca,  as  a  sort  of  Lat.  jpu^r,  plur.  Jmke^  pueri ;  larhi^  ptielkiy 
Ungna  fnmea.  The  Hindostanee  may  be  com-  gen.  tarhiyan^puella;  plur.  hitaben^  Ubri;  plur. 
pared  to  the  French  in  its  mode  of  extension ;  larhiyon^  pueCla  ;  larhoy  o  pueri.  The  snmxes 
and  as  it  is  understood  by  almost  100,000,000  At,  i  signify  self,  very,  just  as ;  thus :  Tfbe  tu  hi 
people,  it  is  second  only  to  the  Ohinese  in  ex-  jOy  Go  thyself.  There  are  2  genders,  masculine 
tent.  It  is  less  known  to  the  country  people,  and  feminine.  Among  adjectives  the  suffix  ea 
especially  in  the  Dravidan  area,  than  to  soldiers,  denotes  similitude,  and  is  often  used ;  thus,  halo^ 
merchants,  and  travellers.  The  Malabars  call  ea  ghoruy  blackisn  horse.  Oomparison  is  ex- 
it Tuluk  (proud,  from  the  Moguls),  and  the  pressed  by  m,  than,  or  by  repeating  the  adjeo- 
Portuguese  named  it  lingoa  doe  Moroe,  as  they  tive,  as  gori  gori  larhiy  fine  fine  girl  (very  fine 
applied  theterm  Moor  indiscriminately  to  Arabs,  girl);  there  are  also  Persian  forms,  as  h^ 
Persians,  Mongols,  and  Turks.  It  arose  by  the  good;  5iA£0r,  better;  bihterin^hest;  and  Arabic, 
admixture  of  words  and  phrases  taken  ttom  the  as  family  Lat  doctve;  t{fhuly  doetior;  fumly 
tongues  of  those  Mohammedans  with  the  Aryan  dociiumftts.  Pronouns :  matn,  Lat.  ego  ;  vMrra^ 
idioms,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  the  mei;  ri^likOymibiy  m&jjh^  me^  &c. ;  ham^  noe; 


Mmo.  *  InflMt.  hm. 

Mm.    fna. 

InfliL,  gerand^ 
noon S 

Prea't )  aUo  par- 
Past    f  ticiple 

Imper.andaor.. 

-na     -oe       -nl 

.to      to        41 
-a       -e         -I 
-aa-e  .e-<in.4(feiiL) 

-ke  (kar,  e,  karke,  oi 

-ne    -iiln     -nijaa 

•to     -till     -tijaa 
-•       -In      'iyan 

en-o-  -en  (m.  dt  t) 

FaL,aftaorist.. 

>ge     -gin    -giyui 

Pluperfect    

•karkar) 
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Ac.    Fa  they;  inlumrla,  their,  &o.     PaO,  t7fo,  desa  in  the  Ooromandel  (Oholamandalfl),  and 

kc.\  di-hi,  iUlut,  &c.     Ve^  those;  dnh&n-hcL  extends  from  Pulicat  to  Gape  Oomorin  (6bnya 

of  those,  Ac.;*  «Pi  »1^;   *«<wi'  who,  what?  cutndra,  virgin's  cape),  and  inland  beyond  the 

Oblique  cases,  his,  with  postpositions ;  aU  other  eastern  Ghaats  over  Bamunahl,  in  Salem  as  fkr 

interrogatives  begin  with  *  (as  the  Latin  with  as  Ooimbatore,  where  there  is  a  point  of  contact 

q).    The  2d  person  of  the  imperative  is  the  between  itself  the  Oamataca,  and  Malayalmee. 

theme  of  the  verb.    The  paradigm  of  oonjnga-  It  comprehends  part  of  Mysore^  so  as  to  reach 

tion  by  suffixing  employs  tne  following  syllables  the  region  of  the  Mahrattee  in  the  N.  W. 

in  all  persons :  The  Oamataca  spreads  over  the  table-land  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  Ghants,  from 
Ooimbatore  through  Mysore  as  fkr  as  B^apoor 
and  Beeder,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Mahrattee  and  the  Telinga  (kt.  19^  long.  78"^ 
being  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ooncanee  and 
by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  8.  W.  by  the  Mala- 
baric  tongue.  This  extends  from  Mount  Dilly, 
between  the  Tamulic  and  the  ocean,  as  fkr  as 
Oomorin,  ascending  eastward  over  the  Ghauts. 

The  postpositive  auxiliary  is  a  form  of  ho-na,  The  northern  strip  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the 

Lat  e$8e;  thus:  present,  hdn,  $um;  hoe,  et,  at;  Tnlava.   1.  Mostimportantof  allis  theTamil(80 

plural,  haen,  ho,  ham;  for  the  subjunctive:  named  from  the  river  Tamla),  often  confounded 

hanga,  sim ;  hoga,  Hs,  Ht ;  hoenge,  timug  and  with  the  Malabaree,  and  spoken  by  about  10,- 

iint;  hoge,  Htii  (masc.  and  fem.),  Ac.  There  are  000,000  persons.    Tamils  inhabit  also  the  shore 

scarcely  any  anomalous  verbs.    Numerals:  ek,  of  Oeylon,  between  Tohilav  and  Battacaloa, 

l;dOj2;tin,B;char,^;  panek,6:ehha,^;iat,  where  they  are  called  Malabars.     There  are 

7;  ath,  8;  nao,  9;  doi^lO;  egarah,  11;  harah,  two  dialects  of  it,  viz.:  a,  the  Shen  (hi^h, 

12 ;  terah,  18 ;  doodah,  pandrah,  iolahy  satrah,  pure)  Tamil,  with  a  complicated  system  of  coign- 

atharah,  dnrOs;  dis,  20;  fif  80 ;  ehatUj  40;  par^  gallons,  though  of  few  tenses,  containing  scaroe- 

ehaa,  50;  ioth,  60 ;  §attar,  70;  otii,  80 ;  nomw,  ly  any  Sanscrit,  and  little  known  by  the  com- 

90;   sao,  100,  &c.    The  language  is  rich  in  mon  people ;  ^  the  Oodun  (vulgar)  Tamil.   This 

many  significant  particles,  prefixes  as  well  as  language  is  the  principal  one  in  th^  Deccan, 

suffixes,  taken  from  Indian,  Arabic,  and  Per-  and  eiUier  the  mother  of  the  other  Dravidan 

sian  sources.    The  following  is  a  specimen  of  idioms,  or  nearest  to  the  mother  of  all  of  them, 

its  construction,  with  a  Latin  rendering :  It  has  words  of  its  own  for  all  natural  things, 

Aiifam  ham  4awifU    ksjabiak    hahar  hoe,  and  borrows  expressions  only  for  moral  or  me- 

Tempua  est   jayentat-sa  qao-oaqne  rer     est,  taphysical  notions.    It  may  even  have  contnb- 

jPiri      Jo  ai     pfUr  to  kMMM     athkar  Aoa  uted  to  the  development  of  tiie  Sanscrit ;  for  it 

SenectDssi  Tenit  omnlno  autmniw.  STidena  est  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  instance  the  cerebrals, 

The  best  grammar  of  this  tongue  is  by  Gardn  which  were  originally  foreign  to  the  Sanscrit, 
de  Tassy  (Paris,  1835) ;  there  is  a  rudimentary  It  also  had  16  characters  of  its  own,  which, 
gramnuur  by  W.  0.  Smyth  (London,  1824),  and  however,  were  insufficient  for  all  its  sounds, 
there  are  dictionaries  by  Taylor  (Oalcutta,  There  is  a  college  at  Madura  where  it  is  taught^ 
1808),  W.  0.  Smyth,  abridged  from  Hunter's  St  Agattiyan  (Agastya,  in  the  Bamayana)  is 
edition  of  the  preceding  work  rLondon,  1820),  said  to  have  been  its  inventor;  fragments  of  his 
and  Shakspear  (1884).  See  also  Intikhah-i-  ffnunmar  are  yet  extant.  It  has  8  genders,  4 
Ihwarirus,  &c,  (Hindee  selections),  by  J.  Michael  declensions,  2  numbers,  invariable  adjectives, 
(London,  1829);  Naklati  Hindi  (tales,  London,  verbs  of  2  voices,  several  imperatives  (beside 
1829);  Muntakhdbat-4-Hindi{wAwit\on9,  trans-,  the  other  moods),  and  8  tenses.  Postpositions 
lations,  &c.),  by  Shakspear  (London,  1884) ;  and  perform  the  functions  of  fiexions.  I^onouns : 
the  various  works  of  Dr.  John  Borthwick  Gil-  ndn,  en,  I ;  nin,  thou ;  anan,  awU,  attt,  he,  she, 
Christ.  Among  the  most  celebrated  poets  in  it;  nam,  we;  nir,  nim,  you;  aoar,  they;  i^ 
Hindostanee  are :  Mazted-i-daad  (1080),  Sadi  this ;  d,  that.  The  suffix  adu  denotes  poases- 
(1250),  and  Ehosran  of  Delhi  (14th  century),  sion,  as  enadu,  mine,  Ac,  Knmerals :  onm,  1 ; 
0.  Of  the  Dravidan  languages,  the  Telinga  is  irandu,  2 ;  munru,  8 ;  ndlu,  4 ;  anju,  6 ;  aru^ 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Orissan  and  the  6 ;  ethu,  7 ;  ettu,  8 ;  ambadu^  9 ;  patta,  10,  &c. 
Mahrattee,  on  the  E.  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  Examples  of  substantives :  aZ,  man;  to20t,head; 
from  Ganjam  (lat.  19^)  to  Pulicat  (18°  20'),  on  han,  eye;  pagal,  day ;  pahaion,  sun ;  nsruppu^ 
the  W.  by  the  Oamataca,  on  the  &  by  the  Ta-  fire ;  tanni,  water,  &c.  The  construction  la 
mil.  It  is  separated  by  the  desert  of  the  Gonds  roost  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  a  single  verb  con- 
on  the  Godavery  from  the  Mahrattee.  The  an-  dudes  the  sentence,  while  the  others  have  the 
dent  Telingana  was  divided  by  the  Godavery  form  of  gerunds  or  participles.  For  instance, 
into  the  Andhra  and  Oalinga.  Its  territory  com-  Matt.  xii.  17 :  *'  Which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prises  the  Northern  Oircars,  a  great  tiart  of  the  prophet,  saying :  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I 
nizam's  territory,  the  whole  of  Oudaapah,  Bel-  have  chosen,"  is  thus  rendered : 

^y^^Y^^^^^^I!^^;^^^^^^^    Theter-  ^^^          ^^^^^^^^  ed  endai:  Jdoi^             ^ 

ritory  or  the  Tamnlic  language  is  the  Dravirar  m©  (Esaias)  loquendo   id  dloens:  Eooemiim(quem)  sgo 
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UridtiMnda  nammntMa  pamMOMgarmmmai  nommaU  and  Einara  in  Hahrattee  and  Oanara  in  gypsy 
•lUcndo  m-n.  -rrlen^ua  me^b  rfgnify  ghow,  marflin.  From  Mt.  DiUy,  thS^gb 
tfo^^^efdaMnima  ^^H^-  Man^ore,  to  Bednore,  the  Tulava  dialect  occu- 
'  °  ^  ^  pies  what  irnqw  name  Oanara.  Ancient  dooa- 
Tbiakind  of  etymology  and  phraseology  reminds  ments  of  the  kings  of  Mysore,  written  in  the 
na  strongly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Basque  HalarCanara,  are  now  very  rare.  The  modem 
langoage,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Altai-  Oamataca  is  much  akin  to  the  Telinga,  yarying 
Uruic  family  (see  Finnish  and  Hukoabiax  from  it  by  inflexions  and  by  the  alteration  of 
Lanouaqbs)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  many  initial  sounds.  Oomposition  and  derivation  may 
of  the  American  tongaes  on  the  other.  2.  be  carried  on  to  almost  any  extent.  Pronouns : 
At  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  invarion  Ya-  nanu^  I ;  mnu,  thou ;  oeoRti,  oeo^  aduAk^  she, 
rangul  ceased  to  be  tlie  metropolis  of  Telingana,  it ;  noou,  we ;  ntmc,  ve ;  aea/ru^  they.  The  pos* 
and  the  state  t>f  Gbloonda  followed  the  fallen  sessives  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Tamil,  i^n- 
empire.  The  Telinga  langusjge  is  also  called  merals:  <mdu^l;  «rad[tt,2;  mvru, 8 ;  na^lnc, 4 ; 
Teluga,  Oalanga,  Tenuga,  Trilinga,  Gentoo,  and  oyidu^  5 ;  a/ni^  6 ;  elv^  7 ;  efific,  8 ;  imbhatUt^  9 ; 
Badaga,  and  is  spoken  by  abont  14,000,000  peo-  hatttu.  10.  Examples  of  substantives :  o^v ,  man ; 
pie  within  its  own  area,  as  well  as  by  the  de-  tdU^  nead  ;  hannu^  eye  ;  hagalu^  day ;  hottu^ 
soenduits  of  famUies  which  were  sent  by  the  son;  ftml^fire;  niru^  water,  &c.  The  Ian- 
kings  of  Yidyanagara  to  control  their  conquered  guage  is  purest  in  the  districts  of  Naggery  and 
subjects  in  the  Gamatic  and  other  parts  of  the  Uarponelly,  but  much  intermixed  with  other 
Deccan.  The  people  call  themselves  Teluga*  idioms  at  Bellary  and  Bangalore.  There  are 
vandlu  (Telngu  men),  but  are  named  Yamg  oy  many  poems  and  iiingamitic  works  of  the  Shiva 
the  MJAlabnrs.  Their  language  is  soft,  and  con-  sect,  jrall  of  absurdities,  in  the  Oarnataoa^  which 
tains  all  the  sounds  of  Sanscrit,  with  more  words  was  most  cultivated  from  the  11th  to  tne  14th 
of  the  same  source  than  any  of  tiie  other  Dravi-  century  under  the  Bellahi  n^ahs.  See  Thomas 
dan  idioms.  Declension  is  l^ suffixes;  thecoqju-  Estevao,  Arte  de  lengua  CanarinOj  and  Diego 
gationisrioherthan  thatof  theOanarese.  Pro-  Ribeiro,with  other  Jesuits  (Goa,  1640);  Mao- 
nouns  :  nenu^  I ;  ntotf,  thou ;  vadu^  atiM,  odi,  he  kereU,  grammar  (Madras,  1821) ;  and  W.  Reeve, 
she,  it ;  memu^  we ;  mt rti,  yon ;  varu^  they ;  nitdi^  Oamataca  and  English  dictionaij  (Madras,  1828 
my ;  nidiy  thy,  &c  Numerals :  voeatiy  1 ;  rendu^  -82).  The  area  of  this  language  includes  that 
2 ;  mudu^  8 ;  nalugu,  4 ;  ayidu,  6 ;  ortf,  6;  sin,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Neilgherry,  or  blue 
7 ;  enimidif  8 ;  tommidij  9 ;  padL  10,  ie,  £x«  hills.  4.  Malabar,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Kerala, 
amples  of  nouns :  al^  man ;  tcUoy  bead ;  ianntk,  together  with  Ooohin  and  Travancore,  or  the 
ear ;  pagalu^  day ;  poddu^  sun ;  nippu,  fire  ;  Belad-el-folfid  (region  [of]  the  pepper)  of  the 
nUltiy  water,  Ao.  There  are  two  Telinga  dialects,  Arabs,  is  the  area  of  the  Malayalam  (mountain 
the  one  literary  or  high,  the  other  vemaenlar.  tract)  lanj^uage.  Father  Paullino  a  S.  Barto- 
Many  works  have  been  translated  into  the  for-  lomeo  divided  it  into  Granthan  Malabaric,  wilii 
mer  from  Sanscrit.  The  oldest  native  work  many  Sanscrit  words,  and  common  MnJabaric 
de^bes  from  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Many  Other  missionaries  named  it  Tamulic.  It  is,  in- 
were  written  during  the  reign  of  Erisbna-Deva,  deed,  a  dialect  of  the  Shen  Tamil,  from  which  it 
the  Augustus  of  these  regions,  in  the  first  part  differs  in  pronunciation  almost  as  the  Portuguese 
of  the  16th  century.  The  fint  Telinga  gram-  does  tnm  Spanish.  The  common  people  of 
mar  is  in  Sanscrit,  bv  the  Brahmin  Nannya  Madras  understand  it,  although  tliey  speak  the 
Bhatta,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  There  Codun  Tamil.  It  is  mild  and  harmonious,  and 
are  others  by  B.  Schnlse  (1728),  and  W.  Carey  lacks  our  sounds  of  hard  ^,/,  and  c.  Among  its 
(Serampore,  1814) ;  selections  and  translations  cases  there  is  a  qnietive,  an  instrumental,  and  a 
by  Schulze,  G.  Sharpe  (in  Thomas  Hyde's  "Dis-  social  one.  There  are  8  genders,  and  snbstui- 
sertations''),  Hadrian  Keland  (Utrecht,  1706),  tives  have  a  dual  number.  A^ectives  are  inde- 
and  J.  0.  Morris  (Madras,  1828) ;  a  dictionary  dinable.  Pronouns  :  gnan^  1 ;  ni,  thou ;  aoan, 
by  Campbell;  and  a  work  on  the  language  and  oeaJ^  adu,  he,  she,  it;  grumgal^  we;  ningdl^ 
literature  by  Brown  (Madras,  1840).  The-Te-  you;  atara^  they;  enre^  mine;  minrey  thine; 
linga  language  furnished  many  of  its  words  to  the  ammre^  his ;  gncmgade^  our ;  ningads,  your,  Ae, 
Muay.  8.  Camata,  a  poweriiil  kingdom  under  Numerals :  anna,  1 ;  renda,  2 ;  munnuy  8 ;  nolo, 
the  dynasty  of  the  rejaits  of  Bellala,  residing  at  4 ;  anja,  6,  &c.,  like  the  Tamulic ;  but  $ury€t, 
Bala^uni  in  Mysore,  is  also  named  Camataca,  sun;  tif/ya^  fire;  wUam^  water,  &c  In  general 
Cannada,  and  corruptly  Canara  and  Carnatic,  about  |  of  the  words  differ  frx>ra  those  of  tiie 
tiiese  names  being  often  ccmfounded.  Thepres-  Tamil.  Most  verbs  are  defective,  and  many  im- 
ent  Carnatic  runs  along  the  Coromandel  coast,  personal ;  there  are  only  2  moods  and  8  tenses, 
and  Canara  is  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Malabar,  without  personal  suffixes,  their  relations  being 
The  area  of  the  Canarese  language  comprehends  indicated  by  preceding  worda  The  passive 
the  provinces  of  Mysore,  Bednore,  Snnda,  Goa,  voice,  however,  and  l£e  negative  conjugation 
Adoni,  Ratdnr,  Eumool,  the  Doab  between  the  are  indicated  by  intercalatingoMfwu  for  the 
Kistnah  and  Tnmbudra,  and  a  part  of  Befapoor,  former,  and  d  for  the  latter.  The  construction 
and  Beeder  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  l^rtnah,  is  analogous  to  the  Latin.  The  ancient  dialect 
tiie  most  fruitful  table-land  of  India.  The  Haiga  was  more  perfect  and  had  more  of  Sanscrit  tlum 
Brahmins  of  Canara  daim  it  as  their  own  idiom;  the  other  Dravidan  tongues.    The  Malayalam 
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was  neT^r  much  coltlvated,  as  the  onlj  origi&al  MaldtreB,  and  tiid  Andaman  and  Nioobar  idands^ 
work  in  it  seems  to  be  the  Eerahh  Uppatiy  wnich  which  belong  to  Asia.  The  largest  riy  era  flow- 
is  attributed  to  Sanoara  Aoharaja,  oatiDg  from  ing  into  it  are,  from  Africa,  the  Zambeze,  the 
the  reign  of  Cheraman  Peromal  (9th  century).  Limpopo,  and  the  Jnba;  from  Asia,  the  Tigris, 
This  prince  became  a  Mohammedan,  and  grant-  Euphrates,  Indus,  Granges,  Brahmapootra,  and 
ed  privileges  to  the  Jews  of  Cochin  and  to  the  Irrawaddj.  The  great  equatorial  current,  after 
Neatorian  Ohristians  of  St  Thomas,  which  are  passing  the  coasts  of  China,  flows  across  Uie 
preserved  engraved  on  copper  plates.  The  Mai-  Indian  ocean  ui  a  W.  direction  between  lat. 
abar  language  varies  in  the  interior  from  the  lO""  and  25""  8.,  and  turning  round  the  N.  ex- 
idiom  on  the  coast ;  the  idiom  of  Coorg  and  the  tremity  of  Madagascar  flows  8.  through  the 
Tulava  are  considered  as  its  dialects.  8ee  Mbxambique  channel,  and  along  the  £.  coast  of 
Alphdbetutn  Orand(mic(hMalabarieO'Sam»cru^  Africa,  and  forms  the  cape  current  &  of  the 
danum  (Borne,  I^Tl).  There  are  grammars  cape  of  Crood  Hopew  The  monsoons  prevail 
bj  J.  £.  Uanideben,  r.  Clem,  do  Jesn  (Borne,  from  the  .K.  limit  of  the  Indian  ocean  to  lat. 
1774),  B.  Drummond  (Bombay,  1799),  Peel  8°  8.  North  of  the  equator  the  N.  K  mon- 
(Cottayam,  1841),  and  Spring  (Madras,  1889) ;  soon  blows  from  October  to  April,  while  8.  of 
and  dictionaries  in  Portuguese  (Tranqnebary  it  the  8.  W.  monsoon  prevails  at  the  same 
1738),  and  in  English  by  Bailey  (Cottayam,  season.  Between  the  limits  of  lat  10"*  and 
1846).  There  is  an  idiom  of  etiquette,  collateral  28°  8.,  the  S.E.  trade  wind  blows  from  April 
with  the  common  speech,  in  these  Dravidan  Ian-  to  October.  The  periods  at  which  these  winds 
guages;  a  phenomenon  which  ocoura  also  in  change  are  marked  by  violent  tempests,  and 
American  tongues. — Within  both  great  areas  the  region  between  ItkUb"  and  40°  8.  is  greatlj 
of  Hindostan  there  are  many  isolated  portions,  subject  to  hurricanes.  The  tropic  of  Caprioom 
especially  in  the  mountains  and  Jungles,  which  divides  the  Indian  ocean  into  two  unequal  parts, 
are  inhabited  by  almost  savage  antochthonio  The  northern  part  is  the  theatre  of  an  immenae 
tribes,  who  speak  their  own  idioms  or  dialects  navigation,  nearly  the  whole  commerce  of  En- 
of  the  primitive  Indian  lansuagei  Such  tribes  rope  and  America  with  China  and  India  and 
are  the  Bheels,  Gonds  or  ^oonds,  B^mahals,  the  great  Malay  archipelago  passing  over  its 
Sonthals,  Puharris,  Coolies,  Tudas,  £o, — ^The  waters ;  while  between  Arabia  and  Persia  on 
graphic  system  of  both  the  Sanscritoid  and  the  the  west  and  India  on  the  east  there  is  an  ez- 
Dravidan hmguages  is,  on  the  whole,  the  Devfr-  tenave  trade,  carried  on  in  native  vessels,  the 
nagari,  modified  in  the  letters,  bqt  arranged  and  origin  of  which  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
applied  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  proto*  quity.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this  ocean  that 
type.  It  may  suffice  to  enumerate  its  varieties,  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  first  became 
Some  are  merely  epigraphio,  viz. :  the  Cabulic  aoauainted  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides; 
on  coins  of  Bactrian  lainga  (out  of  India)  ;  Ma-  and  die  first  authenticated  and  detailed  aooouni 
gadhi  of  Bahar  (inscriptions  in  Gimar),  old  In-  of  its  navigation  that  has  come  down  to  us  was 
dian  inscribed  in  western  grottoes ;  Asocan  (8  the  expedition  of  Alexander's  admiral  Near- 
centuries  before  our  era) ;  Guzeratee,  Assamese,  ohus,  who  descended  the  Indus  to  the  Indian 
that  of  the  Gupta  dynasty  at  AlL^bad,  dca  ocean  and  coasted  alone  its  shores  till  he  reaoh* 
Letters  used  in  calligraphy,  nearest  to  the  San-  ed  the  Persian  gulf.  The  southern  part  of  this 
scrit,  are  those  of  (Jashmere,  the  Sikhs,  Mool-  ocean  is  comparatively  little  frequented,  beinc 
tan,  Sinde,  Bengal,  Oriasa,  the  Mahrattas,  Guze-  almost  destitute  of  islands.  It  is  traversed 
rat,  the  Kay ti  Nagari,  and  Ba^ja.  More  distant  chiefly  by  vessels  going  to  AnstralU  and  New 
firom  the  prototype  are  the  Telingan  and  Cana-  Zealand  by  way  of  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope.  The 
rese,  and  the  Malayalam  (or  Granthan).  Other  chi^  ports  of  tiie  Indian  ocean  and  its  tributary 
varieties  still  are  the  Nerbudda,  Kistna,  and  gulfe  and  rivers  are  Mozambique  and  Zanguebar 
Bandshin  Mola.  Derived  from  the  Bevanagari  in  Africa,  Aden  and  Mocha  in  Arabia,  Bassorah 
are  also  the  characters  ofthe  Burmese,  Cingalese,  in  Turkey,  Bushire  in  Persia,  Bombay,  Sural, 
and  Thibetans ;  also  the  Pali  (or  Siamese),  the  Madras,  and  Calcutta  in  Hindostan,  and  Trinoo- 
Aksara  of  Java,  the  square  Pa-sse-pu  ofthe  great  malee  and  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon. 
Lama,  the  Bon-si  of  Japan,  &o.  INDIAN  TEBBITOBY,  a  large  tract  of  land 
INDIAN  OCEAN,  the  third  in  size  of  the  S.  W.  of  the  interior  states  of  the  American 
oceansof  the  world.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Asia,  Union,  between  lat  88°  80' and  87""  N.,  and 
£.  by  the  Sunda  archipeUgo  and  Australia,  S.  long.  94**  20'  and  100''  W. ;  length  £.  and  W« 
by  the  Antarctic  ocean,  and  W.  by  Africa.  820  m.,  breadth  220  m. ;  area,  74,127  sq.m.,  or 
Southward  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  forms  its  47,441,480  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Kansas, 
W.  limit,  and  the  8.  extremity  of  Tasmania  £.  by  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  8.  by  Texas,  from 
its  £.  limit.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  is  about  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bed  river,  and  W.  by 
7,000  m. ;  breadth  from  8,600  to  6J0OO  m.  Its  Texas,  4^0.,  on  the  100th  meridian.  It  is  in- 
principal  gulfs  are  the  Bed  sea,  the  Persian  gulf^  habited  chiefly  by  immigrant  Indians  of  various 
and  the  bay  of  Bengal,  all  of  which  open  from  tribes  and  nations,  and  to  some  extent  by  indi- 
its  N.  side.  Its  most  important  idands  are  genous  tribes.  The  Cherokees  are  set&ed  in 
Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  the  Comoro  Sie  north,  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  in  the  mid* 
islands,  the  Seychelles,  and  Socotra,  whidi  be-  die,  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chiokasaws  in  the 
long  to  Africa;  Ceylon,  the  Laocadives,  the  sonth.    In  the  N.  E.,  between  tiie  Neoaho and 
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tbe  K  boundaries,  are  small  remnants  of  several 
tribes,  as  the  Quapaws,  Senecas,  fto.  The  whole 
number  settled  within  the  territory  may  be 
from  100,000  to  120,000.  Formerly  this  ter- 
ritory included  a  great  part  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska, and  the  Indians  in  those  territories,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  ceded  their  luid,  still  nold 
extensive  reservations,  which  are  secured  by 
treaty  from  the  intrusion  of  the  white  settlers. 
The  Indian  territory' is  drained  by  the  Arkansas 
and  Red  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  Both  have 
their  sources  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  after 
an  easterly  course,  the  first  through  and  the 
latter  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  territory, 
flow  direcdy  into  the  Mississippi.  These  rivers 
are  navigable  by  steamboats  for  an  unascer* 
tained  distance,  and  many  of  their  tributaries 
are  considerable  streams,  and  will  probablv  ad- 
mit of  beiDg  navigated  by  boats  of  light  draft. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Washita  hills  in  the 
S.  W.  and  the  Ozaric  plateau,  there  are  few  ir- 
regularities of  surface ;  but  there  is  a  general 
declination  eastward,  in  which  direction  the 
rivers  flow.  Otherwise  the  whole  country 
spreads  out  into  vast  undulating  pliuns,  abun- 
dantly  watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  in 
many  parts  posseased  of  an  exhaustless  fertility. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious,  and,  though 
comparatively  cold  in  winter,  is  eminently  fitted 
for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  the  borders  of 
the  streams  timber  is  abundant,  and  between 
long.  OT**  and  98°  a  narrow  strip  of  timber, 
called  the  '*  Gross  Timbers,"  stretches  from  the 
Arkansas  S.  and  S.  W.  into  Texas.  Eastward 
of  these  the  whole  country  is  arable ;  to  the 
west  are  elevated  and  sterile  prairies,  scantily 
covered  with  grass,  and  producing  only  a  few 
stunted  shrubs,  yuccas,  cactuses,  grape  vines, 
and  oucurbitaoeous  plants.  Vast  herds  of  buf- 
faloes roam  over  the  plains,  and  in  tiie  west 
there  are  deer  and  other  animals,  the  hunting 
of  which  is  the  favorite  sport  and  necessity  of 
the  Indian  tribes. — The  several  nations  have 
had  allotted  to  them  separate  districts  marked  by 
treaty  boundaries,  and  each  has  its  own  govern- 
ment, subject  only  to  the  eminent  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact  the  sevend  na- 
tions are  entirely  distinct  communities.  In  gen- 
eral their  civilization  dnce  their  settlement  in 
the  territory  has  been  progressive;  they  prac- 
tise agriculture  and  many  of  the  arts,  and  in 
tiieir  social  relations  have  improved  under  the 
guidance  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  various 
religious  bodies. — ^The  Indian  territory  was  ori- 
ginally a  part  of  Louisiana.  It  is  not  organized 
like  other  territories  of  the  United  States ;  but 
oertun  portions  of  it  have  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  to  the  nations  now  inhabiting  it. 
The  name  until  lately  was  applied  to  cdl  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  immigrant  Indians  W. 
of  the  settled  states ;  but  by  the  act  of  congress^ 
May  80,  1864,  the  great  body  of  the  Indian 
lands  were  included  within  the  limits  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  tiie  Indian  territory  proper 
reduced  to  its  present  limits.  (See  OmOKAaAws^ 
Choctaws,  Orsbxsi  Ac.) 
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INDIANA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  6th  admitted  under 
the  federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat. 
87^  47'  and  41^  46'  N.  and  long.  84**  49'  and 
88*  3'  W. ;  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  276  m., 
average  breadth  140  m. ;  area,  88,809  sq.  m., 
or  21^687,760  acres.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
^chigan  and  the  state  of  Michigan,  E.  by  Ohio, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  line  drawn  due 
N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river, 
8.  by  Kentucky  and  the  Ohio  river,  and  W.  by 
Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by 
the  Wabash  river.  It  is  divided  into  91  coun- 
ties, viz. :  Adams,  Allen,  Bartholomew,  Benton, 
Blackford,  Boone,  Browne,  Carroll,  Cass,  Olark, 
Olay,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Daviess,  Dearborn, 
Decatur,  De  Kalb,  Delaware,  Dubois,  Elkhart, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Fountain,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Gibson,  Grant,  Greene,  Hamilton,  Hancock, 
Harrison,  Hendricks,  Henry,  Howard,  Hunting* 
ton,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Jay,  Jefferson,  Jennings, 
Johnson,  Knox,  Kosciusko,  La  Grange,  Lake, 
Laporte,  Lawrence,  Madison,  Marion,  Marshall, 
Martin,  Miami,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan, 
Noble,  Ohio,  Orange,  Owen,  Parke,  Perry, 
Pike,  Porter,  Posey,  Pulaski,  Putnam,  Ran- 
dolph, Bipley,  Rush,  St.  Joseph,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Spencer,  Stark,  Steuben,  Snlhvaji,  Switzerland, 
Tippecanoe,  'fipton.  Union,  Vanderburg,  Ver- 
milion, Vigo,  W  abash,  Warren,  Warrick,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Wells,  White^  Whitley.  Indian- 
apolis, the  state  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
fork  of  White  river,  and  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  state.  The  other  principal  cities 
and  towns  are  New  Albany,  Madison,  Lafayette, 
Fort  Wayne,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Cannel- 
ton,  Lawrenceburg,  Logansport,  Jeffersonville, 
Vinoennes,  South  Bend,  Crawfordsville,  Rich- 
mond, Lamasoo,  ConnersvUle,  Greencastle,  Del- 
phi, Bloomington,  Peru,  Salem,  Aurora,  Attica, 
Plymoutii,  RushviHe,  Bedford,  Gorydon  (its  for- 
mer capital),  Wishanaka,  Franklin,  Cambridge, 
Brookville,  Covington,  Columbus,  IGchifi^ 
City,  Shelbyville,  Wabash,  &c.  Michigan  City 
is  the  only  lake  port  of  the  state.  The  population 
of  IncUana  in  1800  and  at  subsequent  decennial 
periods,  as  shown  by  the  U.  8.  census,  was  as 
follows : 


CconsTMn. 


ISOO. 
1810. 
18S0. 
1880. 
1840. 
18W). 


Wblto. 


4^n 

S8^ 
145,708 
880,809 
S78,fl08 
977,154 


FrM 

Colored. 


108 

89a 

1,880 

8,629 

7,165 

11,208 


BIatM. 


185 

887 

190 

8 

8 


TMikl. 


4,875 
S4^ 
147,178 
848,081 
685,866 
988,416 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
506,178  males  and  470,976  females,  and  of  the 
colored  5,715  males  and  5,547  females.  Density 
of  population,  29.24  to  the  square  mile ;  propor- 
tion to  the  total  population  of  the  Union,  4.26 
per  cent  Deaf  and  dumb,  587 ;  blind,  858 ; 
insane,  568 ;  idiotic,  988.  Dwellings,  170,178; 
families,  171,564.  Bom  in  Indiana,  541,079 ; 
in  other  states,  890,818 ;  in  foreign  countries, 
54,426 ;  unknown,  2,598.    Natives  of  Indiana 
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Teiddent  in  other  Btatea,  92,088.    Of  those  bom  about  0,000  s^.  m.  It  is  almost  unifoniily  level, 
in  other  states  and  resident  in  Indiana,  there  and  heavily  timbered,  exoept  in  the  W.  parts, 
were  from  Eentoeky  68,651,  Maryland  10,177,  where  there  are  large  prairies  and  barrens  and 
New  York  24,810,  ISTorth  Oarolina  88,176,  Ohio  ranges  of  low  ragged  hills.    The  whole  valley 
120,198,  Pennsylvania  44,245,  Tennessee  12,784^  is  destitute  of  roS:,  and  the  soils  are  of- the 
Virginia  41,819 ;  of  the  foreigners,  10,847  were  richest  description.    Most  of  the  streams  are 
British  and  Irish,  1,878  British  American,  and  dear  and  never-Mling,  and  water  power  is 
20,824  German.    There  were  571,626  nnder  20  abundant     The  Wabash  valley  is  the  lai^est 
years  of  age,  407,564  between  20  and  70,  8,860  division,  and  embraces  npwaid  of  12,000  so.  m. 
between  70  and  100,  82  over  100,  and  884  un-  It  interlocks  with  that  of  White  river,  and  the 
known.    Occupations  of  248,696  males  over  16  E.  portion  resembles  it.    It  is  equally  fertile, 
years  of  age :  45,818  in  commerce^  trade,  man-  but  more  broken.    The  middle  part  of  the  val- 
ufactures.  mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  168,220  ley  has  abundant  water  power.   From  the  river 
in  agriculture;  20,854  in  labor  not  agricultural;  hills  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash  the  surface  is 
1,725  in  sea  and  river  navigation ;  4,220  in  law,  an  inclined  plane.    The  valley  of  the  Manmee 
medicine,  and  divinity ;  8,081  in  other  pursuits  occupies  about  2,000  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  £.,  and 
requiring  education;  677  in  government  civil  carries  its  waters  to  Lake  Erie.    The  N.  and 
service;  184  in  domestic  service;  and  440  in  N.  W.  part  of  the  state,  drained  by  the  St 
other  pursuits.    The  number  employed  in  man-  Joseph's  which  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  and 
ufacturing  establishments  (included  in  the  above)  the  Kankakee,  a  constituent  of  the  Imnois,  is 
was  14,842.    Births  (1840-'50X  82,206 ;  mar-  similar  in  ito  general  character  to  the  Wabash 
riages,  12,428 ;  deaths,  12,808.     The  federal  country,  but  the  Kankakee  is  perhaps  more 
population,  088,416,  entitles  the  state  to  11  rep-  swampy.    Near  Lake  Michigan  the  country  has 
resentatives  in  congress. — ^If  we  except  the  extensive  sand  hills,  which  are  covered  only 
river  hills,  Indiana  is  entirely  wanting  in  moun-  with  stunted  and  shrivelled  pines  and  burr  oaks ; 
tains,  and  at  least  two  thiids  of  the  surfsMse  is  but  a  few  miles  back  from  the  lake  shore  a  rich 
level  or  undulating.    A  most  singular  feature  agricultural  country  is  found. — ^The  Ohio,  the 
of  the  country  is  the  absence  of  any  watershed  final  recipient  of  the  principal  streams,  borders 
such  as  almost  every  other  geographical  region  the  state  on  the  S.  from  the  Miami  to  the  Wabash, 
presents;  it  has,  however,  continuous  slopes  a  distance  bv  the  river's  course  of  880  m. 
of  great  extent,  and  the  difference  of  elevation  Laughery,  Indian  Kentuc^,  Silver,  Indian  Blue, 
of  the  highest  land  and  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Anderson,  Big  Pigeon,  Little  Pigeon,  &c^  are 
falls  ii  nearly  600  feet,  and  a  considerable  differ-  its  principal  tributaries  from  Indiana,  but  none 
ence  (about  70  feet)  is  observed  between  the  of  tnem  have  a  navigable  capacity.  The  White- 
level  of  the  Ohio  at  the  falls  and  at  the  mouth  water  Joins  the  Miami  6  m.  above  its  entrance 
of  the  Wabash.    The  river  hills,  above  men-  into  the  Ohio.  The  Wabash  has  its  head  waters 
tioned,  extend  at  various  distances  from  and  in  Ohio ;  at  first  its  course  is  N.  W.  to  the  mid- 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Ohio  and  other  die  of  Huntington  co.,  thence  W.  S.  W.  to 
streams,  and  enclose  what  are  termed  bottom  Williamsport  in  Wairen  oo.,  and  the  remainder 
lands,  which  are  chiefiy  rich  alluvions  and  thickly  of  its  course  S.  to  the  Ohio  river.*    Its  length  is 
wooded.    These  hills  along  the  Ohio  are  gener-  about  600  m.,  and  it  has  been  navigated  about 
ally  as  high  as  the  highest  levels  of  the  interior,  400  m.  by  steamboats.    Its  principal  afiioents 
often  of  a  rugged  and  broken  aspect,  and  where  are^  from  the  S.  and  E.,  the  Salamanie,  Missis- 
tom  through  by  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  present  sinews,  Wildcat,  Sugar  or  Rock,  Raccoon,  and 
much  imposing  scenery.    Behind  these  a  table-  Patoka  rivers;  and  from  the  N.  and  W.  lit- 
land  spreads  out  and  forms  what  may  be  termed  tie  Wabash  and  Embarras  in  Illinois,  the  Ver- 
the  interior,  and  here  every  feature  is  changed ;  milion  in  both  states,  and  in  Indiana  altogether 
instead  of  the  bottoms,  with  their  forests,  the  Tippecanoe,  Eel,  ana  Little  rivers.    White  riv- 
most  varied  landscape  appears — ^here  groves  of  er,  the  most  important  of  these,  falls  into  the 
•oak,  ash,  and  other  trees,  there  vast  level  prai-  Wabash  100  m.  above  its  mouth ;    the  West 
jies;  and  again  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  fork,  its  longest  branch,  rises  near  the  Ohio 
^oecasionally  rises  into  hills  frx>m  100  to  800  feet  line,  not  far  from  the  8.  sources  of  the  Wa- 
!high.    For  topographical  description,  however,  bash  and  W.  constituents  of  the  Miami,  and 
the  state  may  be  divided  into  the  valleys  of  its  runs  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  receiving  in  itsoourse 
rivers.    The  Ohio  vallev,  including  that  of  the  Eel  river.  Fall  creek,  &c, ;  and  the  East  fork, 
"Whitewater,  contains  about  5,500  sq.  m. ;  this  the  principal  feeders  of  which  are  Salt,  Musca- 
is  a  limestone  region,  and  was  originally  clothed  tatuck,  Sand,  Glifby,  Flat  Rock,  Sugar,  and 
with  heavy  forests.    The  hills  are  abrupt  and  other  streams,  rises  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
broken,  and  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  state,  >and  has  a  W.  course  to  its  union  with  the 
break  through  them.    Of  this  division  of  the  West  fork,  the  two  forming  White  river  proper, 
state  about  two  thirds  is  good  farming  land,  50  m.  above  its  entrance  into  the  Wabash.  The 
and  the  residue  either  too  hilly  or  too  sterile  for  St.  Joseph^s  and  St.  Mary^s  fi»rm  the  Manmee, 

Srofitable  cultivation.  The  poorest  parts  are  ^e  which  passes  into  Ohio  and  to  Lake  Erie.    An> 

ats  at  the  heads  of  the  streams.    White  river  other  St  Joseph's,  with  its  tributaries  the  Elk- 

vsUey   extends   from   the   Wabash   centrally  hart  &c.,  passes  into  Lake  Michigan.     The 

through  the  state  to  the  Ohio  line,  and  covers  Kankakee,  a  principal  constituent  of  the  Illi- 
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nola,  rons  eloggiahlj  throogb  the  N.  W.  conn-  Ibrests  contain  aU  the  trees  natnral  to  the  cH- 
tiea  for  100  m. ;  eztenaive  marfihes  everywhere  mate  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  Union ;  oak 
bound  its  coarse.  The  Iroquois  or  Pickamlnk  and  beech,  however,  preponderate ;  next  in  or- 
rises S.  of  the  Kankakee,  and  rons  nearly  par-  der  are  the  sugar  maple,  hickory,  ash,  black 
allel  to  it  for  50  m.,  and  Joins  it  in  Ulinois.  walnnt,  poplar,  elm^  sycamore,  &c. ;  and  the 
Deep  and  Calumet  rivers  lie  near  to  and  S.  of  principal  nndergrowths  are  dogwood,  pawpaw, 
Lake  Michigan,  and  in  some  places  are  only  plnm,  thorn,  persimmon,  and  crab  apple.  In 
separated  from  it  by  banks  of  sand.  Lakes  and  most  parts  oak  and  beech  mast  is  foond  in  such 
ponds  are  numerous,  but  none  of  great  extent ;  quantities  as  to  contribute  largely  to  feeding  and 
thev  are  found  principally  to  the  N.  of  the  Wa-  fattening  hogs.  There  are  few  wild  animals 
bash.  Several  of  them  have  no  outlets;  they  remaining  in  this  state.  Indiana  ranks  4th  in 
are  generally  clear,  however,  and  have  sandy  the  relative  amount  of  Indian  com  produced, 
^ores  and  bottoms.  They  seldom  exceed  ft  6th  as  to  wheat,  and  6th  as  to  wool.  In  1850 
few  acres  in  extent,  though  several  at  the  head  the  state  contained  08,806  fkruis,  covering  12,- 
of  Tippecanoe  river  and  Turtle  creek,  and  near  708,422  acres,  of  which  5,046,648  acres  were 
the  city  of  Laporte,  cover  a  considerable  area,  imnroved.  Cash  value  of  farms  $186,885,178, 
The  largest,  Beaver  lake,  near  the  Illinois  line  ana  of  farming  implements  and  machinery 
in  Jasper  co.,  has  a  surface  of  10,000  acres,  and  $6,704,444.  Accoraing  to  the  state  auditor's 
on  the  8.  is  bordered  by  an  extensive  marsh. —  report  for  1858,  the  quantity  of  land  assessed 
Indiana  is  not  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  but  a  for  taxes  was  21,018,654  acres,  being  over  71 
geological  survey,  now  in  progress,  is  making  per  cent,  increase.  The  live  stock  owned  in 
important  developments.  The  state  is  over-  the  state  in  1857  consisted  of  284,405  horses, 
spread  with  calcareous  rocks  of  Silurian  and  asses,  and  mules,  727,057  cattle,  608,888  sheep, 
devonian  age,  and  along  its  W.  and  8.  W.  por-  and  2,150,627  swine— in  all  valued  at  $20,- 
tion  these  pass  beneath  the  strata  of  the  coal  075,080 ;  and  the  value  of  animals  slaughtered 
formation,  which  constitute  the  £.  margin  of  in  1856-*7  was  $4,406,448.  The  products  of 
the  great  coal  field  of  Illinois.  The  areacov-  agriculture  in  the  same  year  were:  wheat  0,- 
ered  oy  coal  measures  in  Indiana  has  been  es-  850,075,  rye  188,068,  oats  4,621,800,  Indian 
timated  at  7,700  sq.  m. ;  but  of  this  a  portion  corn  80,888,866,  barley  50,705,  and  potatoes  1,- 
is  necessarily  shallow,  as  the  measures  thin  out  105,485  bushels;  hay  842,118  tons;  grass  scm 
toward  |he  margin  of  their  outcrop.  Along  118,848  bushels ;  hops  164,185  lbs. ;  maple 
the  Ohio  river  are  beds  of  cannel  coal,  which  sugar  080,828  lbs. ;  tobacco  486,784  Ibe. ;  wool 
have  proved  of  great  value  for  supplying  steam-  1,455,113  lbs. ;  wine  22,208  galls.;  value  of 
boats  and  factories.  The  canal  passing  from  above  products  $28,866,508 ;  of  products  of 
Evansville  into  the  interior  of  the  state  affords  market  gardens  $106,882,  and  of  orchards 
an  outlet  for  large  bodies  of  coal  which  are  not  $004,008  ;  of  home-made  manufactures  $2,- 
accessible  to  steamboats.  At  Cannelton  on  the  474,262.  Wine  is  chiefly  made  at  the  Swiss 
Ohio  cannel  coal  is  found  in  a  bed  from  8  to  5  settlement  at  Yevay  on  the  Ohio.  The  av- 
feet  in  thickness  at  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  erage  crops  per  acre  in  1850  were:  wheat 
the  river.  Building  stone  and  slate  of  several  12,  rye  18,  Indian  com  88,  oats  20,  Irish 
varieties  are  abundant,  and  clays  useful  in  the  potatoes  100,  barley  25,  and  buckwheat  25 
arts  are  extensively  distributed.  Salt  springs  bushels. — ^As  a  manufacturing  state  Indiana 
are  found  on  the  £.  border  of  the  coal  forma-  holds  the  14tti  rank.  In  1^0  it  had  4^288 
tion. — The  climate,  like  that  of  all  t^e  states  establishments  engaged  in  mannfaoturea,  the 
W.  of  the  Ohio,  is  liable  to  freauent  and  sudden  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  which  employed  a 
changes.  The  prevailing  winds  in  winter  are  capital  of  $7,041,602,  used  raw  material  to  the 
from  the  K.  and  N.  W.,  and  in  other  seasons  value  of  $10,214,887,  employed  18,677  males 
from  the  S.  and  8.  W.,  and  from  the  general  and  665  females,  the  cost  of  whose  labor  was 
evenness  of  the  countiy  have  a  free  passage  $2,800,116,  and  produced  goods  to  the  value  of 
and  are  in  constant  motion.  The  heats  of  sum-  $18,022,651.  Among  these  establishments  are 
mer  are  thus  modified ;  but  in  winter  the  cold  enumerated  2  cotton  factories,  82  woollen  fac- 
ia extreme,  though  less  so  than  in  Illinois.  The  tories,  20  iron  works  (2  for  pig,  14  for  castings, 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  57^ ;  that  of  and  4  for  wrought  iron),  50  distilleries  and 
winter  87.6"*,  of  spring  58.7^,  of  summer  76.0°,  breweries,  858  tanneries,  &c.  Indiana  has  also 
and  of  autumn  54.0''.  This  is  nearly  the  cli-  a  large  number  of  flour,  grist,  oil,  saw,  and  other 
mate  of  Bordeaux,  France,  which  is  5°  farther  mills.  Madison,  Indianapolis,  New  Albany, 
N.  and  on  the  seaboard.  The  rain  fall  measures  and. Cannelton  are  the  principal  manufacturing 
42.8inchesintheyear,  viz.:  12.3  in  winter,  10.5  towns. — ^Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  com- 
in  spring,  12.8  in  summer,  and  7,2  in  winter,  merce ;  but  it  has  a  vast  domestib  and  inter- 
The  earlier  fruits  blossom  in  March. — ^The  soil  state  trade  by  means  of  its  navigable  waters  and 
is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  remarkably  magnificent  systems  of  railroads  and  canals.  Its 
fertile.  The  richest  lands  are  found  along  the  geographical  position  is  such  that  the  whole  land 
Wabash,  White,  and  Whitewater  rivers.  Few  commerce  between  the  manufacturing  states  of 
states  have  so  little  unavailable  land,  and  even  the  East  and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississip- 
its  wet  and  marshy  lands  are  already  being  pi  must  pass  through  its  territory.  The  princi- 
brought   under  successful  cultivation.      The  pal  lines  of  railroad  in  Indiana  ore  as  follows ; 
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Ohio  and  Misaiasippi 
New  Albany  ft  Salem 
H^diaon  ft  Indiaiiap- 

oUa 

Entnarllle  ft  Craw- 

Ibrdayille 

ladtanapoUa  ft  Cin- 

dnnau 

Jcflbnonyllle 

Cindnoati  and  Chi- 
cago  

Indiana  Central  .... 
IndianapoUa.    Pitts- 

bnrg;  ft  Clereland 
Laikjette  ft  Indian- 

^K>lis; 

Pern  ft  IndianMolla 
Torre  Haate  ft  Klch- 

mond 


TnodDl. 


Cincinnati  toYinc*nnea 
N.  Alb'j  to  Mich.  City 
Madis'ntoShelbyviUe, 

Martinay.  ft  Iiid'li& 
Evansrille    to    Terre 

Haute 

lia  to  Iaw- 


renceoorg 

Jeirers^nv.  to  Indianap. 

Richmond  to  Logana- 
port 

Indianap.  to  Ohio  line 

IndianapoUa  to  Union 
City 

La&yette  to  Indianap- 
oUa   

Pern  to  IndianapoUa.. 

Terre  Haate  to  Indian- 
apolia 


LU, 


192 
288 

185 

100 


Coik 


89 


T8 


108 
72 

84 

64 
74 

78 


$10,000,000 
7,029,494 

2,984^16 

2,168,718 

8,029,989 
1,889,576 

2,080,488 
1,910,861 

1,912,403 

l,85«,2n 
2;000,000 

1,665,809 


Beride  the  above,  178  m.  of  the  Mlchigaif  sonth- 
em  and  Dorthern  Indiana  road,  153  m.  of  the 
Rttabnrg,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago,  and  167 
m.  of  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  western  are 
within  this  state ;  and  there  are  several  shorter 
lines.  The  nnion  track  railroad  at  Indianapolis 
connects  all  the  lines  centering  at  that  city ;  it  is 
8i  m.  long,  and  cost  $266,088.  The  total  length 
of  railroad  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1858 
amounted  to  1,968  m.  Among  the  principal 
nulroads  in  oonrse  of  construction  are:  the 
Junction  railroad,  from  Hamilton  to  Indianap- 
olis ;  the  Ohicago  tod  Oincinnati ;  the  Evans- 
ville  and  Indianapolis ;  the  Indiana  and  Illinois 
central ;  and  a  number  from  Fort  Wayne  to  the 
nortii  and  sonth.  The  Wabash  and  £rie  canal, 
connecting  the  Manmee  river  at  Toledo  with 
Evansville  on  the  Ohio,  467  m.,  has  879  m.  of 
its  course  in  Indiana^and  passes  through  Fort 
Wayne,  Huntington,  Wabash,  Pern,  Logansport, 
Delphi/  Lafayette,  Attica,  Covington,  Monte- 
zuma, Terre  Haute,  Bloomfleld,  Petersburg,  &c. 
The  Whitewater  canal  extends  from  Lawrence- 
burg  on  the  Ohio  to  Hagerstown,  75  m.,  and 
takes  in  its  course  BrooksvOle,  Oonner^le, 
and  Cambridge. — ^Including  the  state  bank  and 
its  branches,  there  were  in  Indiana  in  Jan.  1859, 
87  banking  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  $8,617  629 ;  liabflities:  circulation  $5,- 
879,988,  deposits  $1,728,840,  due  to  other  banks 
$176,866,  other  liabilities  $68,215 ;  assets :  loans 
and  discounts  $6,468,808,  stocks  $1,252,981, 
real  estate  $195,711,  other  investments  $11 1,089, 
due  by  other  banks  $1,177,489,  notes  of  other 
banks  $505,685,  specie  funds  $86,623,  specie 
$1,869,000.— The  constitution  of  this  state  is 
dated  Feb.  10,  1851,  and  superseded  that  of 
June  29, 1816.  Every  male  citizen  21  years  of 
age,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  6  months, 
possesses  the  right  of  voting.  The  general  as- 
sembly consists  of  a  senate  of  50  members  elect- 
ed for  4  years,  one  half  every  second  year,  and 
a  house  of  representatives  of  100  members 
elected  for  2  years.  The  legislative  sessions 
are  bien  nial.  The  governor  and  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor are  elected  for  4  years ;  the  former  has 
$1,500  a  year  and  a  dwefiin^,  and  the  latter  as 
president  of  the  senate  $8  a  day.  The  secretary 
of  state  (salary  $800  and  perquisites),  the  treas- 


urer (salarr  $1,000,  and  as  manager  of  trust 
fan'ds  $800;,  the  auditor  (salary  $1,000  and  per- 
quisites, and  as  bank  manager  $1,500),  and  the 
school  superintendent  (salary  $1,800)  are  elected 
for  2  years.  The  j udiciary  consists  of  a  supreme 
court,  18  circuit  courts,  44  common  pleas  courts, 
&c.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  4  Judges, 
chosen  from  grand  divisions  by  the  people  at 
large  for  6  years,  and  having  $1,200  a  year,  the 
attorney-general  (salary  $1,000),  and  a  clerk 
and  reporter.  Oircnit  judges  are  elected  in 
their  respective  circuits  for  6  years,  and  have 
$1,000  a  year ;  each  court  consists  of  a  judge  and 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  judges  of  common 
pleas  are  elected  in  districts  for  4  years,  and 
have  from  $800  to  $800,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  districts,  Theomoers 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  county  are,  a 
clerk  of  circnit,  auditor,  recorder,  treasurer, 
sheriff,  coroiler,  and  surveyor — the  8  first  for  4 
years,  and  the  others  for  2  years.  Justices  of 
the  peace  are  elected  by  the  people  of  each 
township  for  4  years.  The  receipts  into  tho 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  81,  1858, 
amounted  to  $844,416,  and  there  was  a  balance 
of  $650,654  from  the  previous  year ;  total  rev- 
enne  $1,495,070.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  $1,868,728.  The  chief 
sources  of  income  in  1857  were :  general  and  poU 
tax  (general  fund),  $654,481;  common  sdiool 
fdnd.  $416,120 ;  receipts  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
canal  fby  trustees),  $197,466 ;  sale  of  swamp 
knds,  $862,101 ;  state  debt  sinking  frmd,  $67,- 
842 ;  university  fhnd,  $8,574 ;  town^ip  library 
tax,  $11,276,  &o.  The  principal  expenditures 
were:  executive  officers,  $5,418;  supreme  and 
circuit  judges,  $19,260;  public  printing,  &c., 
$18,408:  state  prison,  $50,991;  interest  on 
public  debt  and  exchange,  $821,287 ;  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal,  $818,047;  benevolent  institu- 
tions, $62,864;  university  frind,  $9,667;  town- 
ship library  fund,  $28,850 ;  swamps,  drainage, 
&c.,  $407,872.  In  1850  the  value  of  taxable 
property  in  the  state  was  $152,870,899,  and  in 
1857  $817,982,958.  The  amount  in  the  latter 
year  was  divided  as  follows :  lands,  $101,844,- 
254;  improvements,  $41,258,765;  town  lots 
and  buildings,  $88,796,862;  railroad  stock, 
$15,748,583 ;  other  corporation  stock,  $1,908,- 
604;  other  personal  property,  $122,688,698. 
Polls  assessed  in  1858,  199,621.  A  reappraise- 
ment  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
state,  just  completed,  makes  the  aggregate  about 
$450,000,000.  The  poll  tax  is  50  cents,  and 
the  ad  valorem  tax  20  cents  on  the  $100 
for  state  purposes.  In  1856  the  state  tax 
was  $658,097,  county  tax  $1,078,782,  road  tax 
225,454,  school  tax  $871,598,  sinking  fund  tax 
$67,842;  total  taxes  $2,459,836.  The  state 
debt  on  Nov.  1,  1857,  amounted  to  $7,867,- 
074,  and  the  canal  debt  (which  depends  sole- 
ly on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  for  redemp- 
tion and  interest)  to  $6,998,588.  The  prin- 
cipal institntions  supported  by  the  state  are, 
the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  in- 
stitute for  the  blind,  and  the  hospital  for  the 
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infiiie  at  IndiAiiapoIis  (in  a]l  of  which  admifr- 
sion  is  free  to  all  citizens,  the  entire  expense 
beingpaid  by  a  special  tax),  and  the  state  prison 
at  Jenersonville.  The  number  of  paapers  sup- 
ported in  whole  or  in  part  in  1849--^60  was 
1,182,  and  the  number  remaining  on  June  1, 
1850,  was  588 ;  annual  cost  of  support,  $57,660. 
The  number  of  criminals  convicted  in  1849-^50 
was  175,  and  the  number  in  prison,  June  1, 
1850,  was  59. — ^According  to  the  census  of 
1850,  Indiana  contained  2,085  churches,  with 
accommodation  for  709,655  persons,  and  prop- 
erty valued  at  $1,5292585.  •  Of  these,  480  were 
Baptist  diurchea,  187  Christian,  2  Oongrega- 
tional,  5  Dutch  Reformed,  24  Episcopal,  10  Free^ 
89  Friends\  5  German  Reformed,  63  Lutheran, 
7T9  Methodist.  57  Moravian,  282  Presbyterian, 
63  Roman  Oatholio,  5  Tunker,  5  Union,  1  Uni* 
tarian,  15  TJniversalist,  and  18  minor  sects.  By 
the  same  census  the  statistics  of  educational  in- 
stitutions were  returned  as  follows :  colleges  11. 
with  61  teachers  and  1,069  students — annual 
income  $48,850,  of  which  $14,000  was  from 
endowments ;  public  schools  4,822,  with  4,860 
teachers,  and  161,500  pupils — ^income  $816,955, 
of  which  from  public  funds  $184,078,  taxation 
$76,746,  and  endowments  $10,680 ;  academies 
and  private  schools  181,  with  238  teachers  and 
6,185  pupils — ^income  $68,520.  The  number  at- 
tending school,  as  returned  by  families,  was  220,- 
961,  and  the  number  of  persons  over  20  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write  was  72,710. 
The  return  of  the  state  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  for  1858  states  the  number  of 
children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  at  451,- 
002,  viz.,  235,926  males  and  215,076  females. 
The  number  of  common  schools  was  6,885,  with 
4^700  male  and  1,144  female  teachers.  In  the 
year  660  new  school  houses  had  been  built  at  a 
cost  of  $279,805,  and  the  number  of  volumes  in 
school  libraries  in  1857  was  888,379.  On  Jan. 
1,  1857,  the  school  fund  amounted  to  $4,929,- 
866,  of  which  $2,822,814  was  productive.  The 
amount  ^>portioned  from  the  school  fund  in  the 
year  preceding  was  $839|881,  and  the  tax  as- 
sessed for  building  schools  $481,882.  The  chief 
collegiate  and  professionid  schools  in  the  state 
in  1&9  were  as  follows: 
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Btate  UnlTonitj,  Bloomington 

Hanover  College,  8.  Hanover 

Wabash  College,  Ciawfordevllle 

Indiana  Aabarv  University,  Oreenoestle 
University  of  Notro  Dame,  Booth  Bend 
New  Albany  TheoL  Bemlnary.  Hanover 
Thcolog*!  dep*tment  Aabnry  University 
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There  are  also  a  Roman  Catholic  ecdeeiastical 
seminary  at  Yincennes,  a  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gical seminary  at  New  Albany,  a  Methodist  fe- 
male seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  a  Methodist  male 
and  female  college  at  Valparaiso,  a  Baptist  col- 
lege at  Franklin,  a  large  Oampbellite  insti- 
tution, the  "  N.  W.  Christian  University,"  at 
Indianapolis,  and  large  educational  institutions 


at  Tippecanoe  Battle  Ground  and  BoraettsTilleu 
— ^The  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  state  in  1850  was  107,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  63,862.  or  annually  4^816.828  copies; 
of  these.  21  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  84 
political,  and  2  religious;  0  were  issued  daily,  2 
tri-weekly,  95  weekly,  and  1  semi-monthly.  In 
the  same  year  the  number  of  libraries  other 
than  private  was  151,  with  6*8,408  vols.,  viz. :  58 
public,  with  46,288  vols. ;  8  school,  with  1,800 
vols. ;  85  Sunday  school,  with  11,266  vols. ;  4 
college,  with  8,700  vols. ;  and  1  church,  with 
400  volumes. — ^Indiana  originally  constituted  a 
part  of  New  France,  and  subsequently  of  the 
North- West  territory.  The  exact  period  of  its 
first  settlement  is  not  ascertained.  In  1702  a 
party  of  French  Canadians  descended  the  Wa- 
Dash,  and  established  several  posts  on  its  banks^ 
and  among  others  Yincennes.  The  Indians  in- 
habiting the  country  at  that  time,  either  from 
intestine  feuds  or  inability,  made  little  op- 
position to  the  new  comers:  and  at  an  early 
period  th%  settlers  appear  to  have  amalgamated 
with  the  savages,  and  subsisted  more  by  the 
chase  than  by  any  regular  industry.  Of  their 
simple  annals  they  have  left  no  record;  for 
until  1768,  when  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  we  hear  nothing  of  them.  By  the 
treaty  of  cession,  however,  the  settlers  were 
confirmed  in  their  possessions.  The  treaty  of 
1788  included  Indiana  in  the  United  States.  In 
1788  an  Indian  war  broke  out,  which  caused  great 
distress  at  Yincennes.  In  1791  the  Indians  were 
attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  by  Gen. 
Wilkinson,  and  by  the  subsequent  victories  of 
Gen.  Wayne  a  dangerous  confederacy  was  bro- 
ken up  and  the  tribes  obliged  to  submit.  The 
whole  district  now  began  to  eqjoy  that  repose 
of  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  deprived. 
By  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1796  the  United 
States  obtained  several  eligible  parcels  of  land, 
and  settlement  began  to  make  oondderable  pro- 
gress. On  May  7, 1800,  Ohio  was  erected  into 
a  separate  territorv,  while  all  the  country  W. 
and  N.  was  included  in  the  new  government 
of  Indiana.  The  U.  S.  census  of  this  year  found 
in  Indiana  4,875  inhabitants.  In  1806  Michigan 
was  also  divided  of^  and  in  1809  niinois,  leav- 
ing Indiana  with  its  present  limits.  In  all  this 
period,  however,  the  Indians  had  been  trouble- 
some, and  greatly  impeded  settlement  Never- 
theless the  census  ox  1810  showed  a  fair  in- 
crease, the  population  in  that  year  amounting 
to  24,520  souls.  In  1811  the  general  govern- 
ment determined  to  exert  its  power  against  the 
savages,  who,  excited  and  exasperated  bv  the 
eloquence  of  Tecumseh,  a  leader  of  the  Snaw- 
nees,  and  the  most  extrordinary  man  that  had 
ever  appeared  among  them,  had  committed 
grievous  depredations.  A  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  was  assembled  at  Yincennes  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, then  governor.  On  Nov.  6  of  tiie  same 
year  the  governor  appeared  before  Prophets- 
town  or  Tippecanoe  on  the  Wabash,  and  de- 
manded restitution  of  the  property  the  Indians 
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had  carried  off.    After  a  conference  it  was  1846  the  state  deht,  on  which  no  interest  had 

agreed  that  hostilities  shoold  not  commence  heen  paid  since  1889,  was  consolidated  and 

mitil  next  morning,  that  an  amicable  arrange-  arranged  into  two  classes,  the  state  debt  proper 

ment  might  be  made;  bnt  in  violation  of  this  and  the  canal  debt;  and  means  were  devised 

armistice  the  Americans  were  attacked  before  for  paying  interest  on  the  former.    Under  the 

daybreak  by  a  large  body  of  savages.    Oov.  inflnenceofthis  scheme  prosperity  retnmed.    In 

Harrison,  however,  knowing  the  character  of  1860  the  population  nnmbered  988,416,  show- 

the  enemy,  had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  not  to  ing  an  increase  of  44.1  per  cent  in  the  last  10 

be  taken  by  sforprise.    The  combat  that  ensned,  years.   In  1861  a  new  constitation  was  adopted, 

thoQgh  short,  was  nnosoally  severe ;  the  Indians  and  in  1868  the  le^slatnre  passed  a  free  banking 

fought  with  desperate  conrage,  bnt  conld  not  law.    Since  1860  indeed  the  whole  economy  of 

withstand  the  superiority  of  the  forces  arrayed  the  state  has  been  chanffed,  and  some  of  the 

against  thero,  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  great  works  for  whith  it  had  sacrificed  somnch 

soon  decided.    After  burning  the  town  and  lay-  have  been  completed ;  its  canal,  the  longest  in 

ing  waste  the  surrounding  country,  the  vioto-  the  United  States,  is  now  open  from  the  lakes 

rious  army  retnmed  to  Yincennes,  and  not  long  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  lengu  of  its  completed 

literward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace.    The  war  railroads,  which  in  that  year  was  only  86  m.,  is 

with  England  now  broke  out,  and  gave  a  fresh  now  nearly  2,000  m.     Should  the  population 

impetus  to  Indian  hostility ;  but  again  the  sav-  have  increased  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  last 

ages  were  overwhelmed,  and  on  the  conclusion  decade,  it  will  amount  in  1860  to  1,424,297. 
of  peace  in  1816  finally  ceased  to  molest  or       INDIANA,  a  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  S.  £. 

trouble  the  settlers.    In  Dec.  1816,  the  terri-  by  Oonemaugh  river  and  drained  by  numeroua 

torial  legislature  petitioned  congress  for  admis-  small  streams ;  area,  770  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

don  into  the  Union,  and  the  privilege  of  form-  27,170.    It  has  a  hilly  surface,  well  timbered 

ing  a  state  constitution.    A  bill  for  these  pur-  with  white  pine,  &c.,  and  abounds  in  iron  ore 

poses  passed  congress  in  April,  1816 ;  and  soon  and  bituminous  coal.    The  soil  is  moderately 

after  a  convention  was  called,  which  on  June  fertile.    The  nroductions  in  1860  were  218,686 

29  ensuing  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  In-  bushels  of  Inaian  com,  209,768  of  wheat,  498,- 

diana.    On  Dec.  11, 1816,  the  state  was  admit-  182  of  oats,  18,189  tons  of  hay,  106,436  lbs.  of 

tedasasovereignmemberof  the  United  States,  wool,  and  470,261  of  butter.    There  were  17 

A  more  rapid  immigration  ensued,  and  contin-  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  iron  fonnderies,  61 

ued  without  interraption ;  and  though  numbers  churches,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  6,271  pupils 

passed  westward  into  Illinois,  the  new  state  attending  public  schools.     The  Pennsylvania 

retained  its  share.    In  1820  its  population  was  canal  passes  alon^  the  S.  boundary,  and  a  branch 

147,178,  showing  an  increase  of  600.2  per  cent,  of  the  central  railroad  extends  to  Indiana,  the 

in  the  past  decade — a  rate  hitherto  unexampled,  county  seat. 

and  only  once  afterward  surpassed,  Michigan       INDIANAPOLIS,  a  city  of  Indiana,  and  the 

from  1880  to  1840  having  increased  670.9  per  capital  of  Marion  co.  and  of  the  state,  situated 

cent    From  1807  to  this  date  the  sales  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the  W.  fork  of 

amounted  to  1,684,910  acres.    In  1827  the  Erie  White  river,  at  the  crossing  of  the  national 

canal  opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  road,  109  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in 

West,  and  the  national  road  was  commenced.  1840,  2,692;  in  1860,  8,090;  in  1868, 12.000;  in 

Both  these  circumstances  naturally  stimulated  1867,24,000;  in  1860, 80,000.  It  is  built  in  the 

settlement ;  and  the  sales  of  land  so  rapidly  in-  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  in  lat  89^  66'  N.,  long, 

creased  that  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1880  the  86^  6'  W.    Most  of  the  streets  cross  one  another 

total  sales  amounted  to  8,668,221  acres.    The  at  right  angles,  but  there  are  4  long  avenues 

population  in  the  same  year  was  848,081,  being  radiating  from  a  central  square  and  traversing  the 

an  increase  of  188.1  per  cent  over  that  of  1820.  city  diagonally.    In  the  middle  of  thb  square  is 

Now  commenced  that  speculation  mania  which  a  mound,  surrounded  by  a  circular  street  and 

terminated  in  the  financial  revulsion  of  1837.  ornamented  with  shade  trees.    The  principal 

In  1882  the  legislature  incorporated  8  stock  thorough&re  is  Washington  street,  which  is  120 

companies  for  constracting  railroads;  in  1888  feet  wide.     Indianapolis  is  a  terminus  of  8 

the  middle  section  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  railroads,  viz. :  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati, 

was  commenced,  and  in  1884  the  state  bank  with  Lafayette  and  Indianapolis,  Peru  and  Indian- 

10  branches  was  incorporated,  to  which  were  apolis,  Madison  and  Indianapolis,  Indiana  cen- 

subsequently  added  8  other  branches.    The  re-  tral,  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond,  Jeffersonville, 

suit  of  these  undertakings,  and  others  into  and  Indianapolis,  Pittsburs.  and  Cleveland; 

which  the  state  entered,  was  a  debt  amounting  while,  including  connecting  hnes,  it  is  the  focus 

to  $14,067,000  and  a  general  bankraptcy.    But  of  17  different  railroads.    Several  others  are  in 

in  the  10  years 'endins  in  1840  the  population  course  of  constmction.    All  these  roads  connect 

had  doubled,  and  no  less  than  9,122,688  acres  at  a  main  passenger  station  in  the  city,  and  this^ 

of  public  land  had  been  disposed  of  to  Individ-  as  well  as  the  other  depots  for  freight,  &c.,  is  re- 

nals;  but  none  of  the  great  works  had  yet  markable  for  its  fine  proportions.   The  principal 

been  completed.    For  the  next  6  or  7  years  public  buildings  are  the  court  house,  county  gaol, 

little  progress  was  made,  and  in  no  one  of  these  state  house,  governor's  residence,  post  office,  2 

years  was  100,000  acres  of  land  disposed  of.   In  market  houses^  and  several  charitable  instita- 
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tiosfl.  The  state  hoiue,  a  fine  Doric  buil^iig  Dr.  Priohard  thus  gams  up  his  oondasioiis:  ^1, 
180  feet  long  bj  80  feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade  that  all  the  different  races  aboriginal  in  the 
and  a  dome,  cost  $60,000.  The  state  asylams  American  continent  belong,  as  ftr  as  their  his- 
for  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane,  are  tory  and  langoage  have  been  investigated,  to 
situated  here,  and  are  all  handsome  edinceSb  one  ftmilj  of  nations ;  2,  that  these  races  dis- 
There  are  scTcral  large  public  saoares.  The  plaj  considerable  dirersities  in  their  physical  con- 
^stem  of  education  is  very  complete,  and  be-  stitntion,  though  derired  from  one  stock,  and  stall 
side  graded  free  schools  the  city  nas  a  number  betraying  indications  of  mutual  resemblance  ;** 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  including  3  and  tiiat^  as  existing  two  centuries  ago,  they 
female  colleges,  and  the  north-western  Ohris-  did  not  prtent  any  certain  evidence  of  deriva- 
tian  university.  The  last  occupies  a  handsome  tion  from  any  special  old  world  race.  Their  color 
Gk>thic  building,  and  is  open  to  both  sexes.  In  no  more  entitleis  them  to  be  called  ^*red  men" 
1859  it  had  6  instructors  and  178  students,  than  some  Polynesian  and  African  tribes.  He 
Several  church  edifices  recently  erected  are  does  not  recognize  an  American  type  of  skull, 
elegant  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1857  as  Dr.  Morton  does,  and  says  that  their  habits 
the  city  had  26  churches,  viz.:  4  Bwtist,  1  are  as  different  as  their  extermd  appearance, 
Episcopal,  1  Evangelical,  1  Friends',  1  German  some  being  nomadic,  others  fishermen,  otiiers 
Reformed,  4  Lutheran,  6  Methodist,  5  Pres-  hunters,  and  others  affrionlturists.  The  most 
by terian,  1  Roman  Oatholia  1  United  Brethren^  decisive  evidence  of  reUtionship  is  in  the  char- 
and  1  Universalist.  It  had  8  banks  (including  acteristic  structure  of  their  languages,  which, 
8  private  banking  houses),  8  insurance  com-  as  Humboldt  says,  from  the  Esquimaux  country 
panics,  9  printing  offices  (5  of  which  issued  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  have  the  same  phys- 
newspapers),  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  iognomy  though  the  roots  are  different.  Gkd- 
11  hotels.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  ac-  ladn  confirms  this  statement  of  Humboldt  as 
tive  and  increasing,  abundant  water  power  to  their  distinct  character,  and  their  difference 
being  supplied  by  Fall  creek  and  the  central  from  those  of  the  other  continent,  and  Dnpon- 
canal.  The  principal  manufacturing  establish-  ceau  includes  even  the  Esquimaux  among  the 
ments  in  1867  were  8  of  woollen  goods,  2  of  American  langbu;e8. — ^The  Esquimaux,  situated 
boilers,  1  of  iron  railing,  1  of  ploughs,  1  of  above  lat  60^  1^  subsist  principally  on  what 
candles,  1  brewery,  2  brass  fonnderies,  2  iron  they  get  fit>m  the  sea,  and  extend  across  Uie 
founderies  and  machine  shops,  8  planing  mills,  continent,  slong  the  Polar  sea.  Next  below 
2  saw  mills,  and  5  flour  mills.  The  river  is  them,  to  the  W.  of  Hudson's  bay,  is  the  large 
navigable  as  far  as  Indianapolis  in  time  of  hi^  family  of  Athabascans.  Canada  and  the  United 
water,  and  is  here  crossed  by  a  handsome  States  E.  of  the  Miadssippi  were  formerly  in- 
bridg^  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  and  by  habited  by  the  Algonquin-Lenape  and  the  Iro- 
several  railroad  viaducts. — ^Indianapolis  was  first  quoia,  generally  at  war  with  each  other:  S.  of 
settled  by  John  Pogue  in  March,  1819,  and  in  tnese  were  the  Floridian  tribes,  the  Greeks, 
about  a  year  from  that  time  it  numbered  16  Oherokees,  Sbc;  W.  of  the  Mississippi  were  the 
families.  It  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  statp  Pawnees  and  Siou^  Ac ;  on  ihe  Pacific  coast 
gOTemment  in  Jan.  1821,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Oalifomian  and  Oregon  tribes,  relativdy- 
ihe  legislature  gave  it  its  present  name  and  ap-  lower  in  civilization  than  die  Atlantic  nations, 
pointed  commissioners  to  lay  it  off  as  a  town,  and  broken  up  into  smaller  and  more  diverrified 
It  was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  received  a  city  funilies;  below  these,  in  New  Mexico,  a  more 
charter  in  1847.  advanced  family,  stationaiy  and  agricultural 
INDIANS,  AMBSfOAV,  the  tribes  inhabiting  (who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  continent  of  America  before  the  advent  of  any  of  the  a^acent  groups),  called  Pueblo  In- 
the  white  races  from  Europe ;  by  some  con-  dians,  but  for  whom  the  generic  name  of  Mo- 
sidered  an  aboriginal  and  single  stock,  by  others  quis  has  been  suggested.  Mexico  was  occupied 
a  mixture  of  Mongolian,  Polynesian,  and  Oanca-  by  a  number  of  families^  of  which  the  Nahuads 
sian  types,  and  by  others  as  derived  fit>m  the  or  Aztecs  were  most  powerfrd  and  most  civil- 
grafting  of  old  world  races  on  a  true  American  ized.  The  Othomis,  speaking  a  peculiar  lan- 
raoe.  Lawrence  regards  them  as  a  distinct  guage,  supposed  by  many  to  hare  Aaiatic  affini- 
etook.  differing  from  all  others  in  physici^  ties,  were  tJso  a  numerous  people  m  Mexico, 
moral,  and  intellectual  characters,  and,  with  In  Oentral  America  the  preaominating  family 
all  their  differences,  as  one  and  the  same  frt>m  was  the  Tzendal  or  Maya,  including  the  Qui- 
Ca^  Horn  to  the  arctic  r^ons.  He  giTCs  6h^  Zutugila,  Kachiquela,  te.,  who  occupied 
their  characters  as  follows :  skin  brown  or  cin-  the  entire  region  of  Ohiapas,  Tabasco,  Yucatan, 
namon-hued ;  iris  dark ;  hair  long,  black,  and  and  Guatemda,  and  parts  of  the  adjacent  states, 
straight ;  beard  scanty ;  eyes  deep-seated ;  nose  and  who  built  the  most  remarkable  monuments 
broad,  but  prominent;  lips  fall  and  rounded;  of  aborigine  architecture  with  which  ve  are 
and  fiftce  broad  across  the  cheeks,  which  are  acquainted.  Fragments  of  the  Nahuatls  and 
prominent,  but  less  angular  than  in  the  Mongo-  Aztecs  also  existed  in  Oentral  America,  and 
lian,  and  with  the  features  distinct  The  gen-  anoUier  laige  group  of  tribes,  in  a  low  stage 
eral  shape  of  the  head  is  square,  with  low  but  of  development,  to  whom  no  specific  name 
broad  forehead,  back  of  head  flattened,  top  de-  has  been  applied,  extending  ftx>m  Honduras  to 
vated,  face  much  developed,  and  powerftd  jaws.  Darien.    In  South  America  the  leading  and 
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more  advanced  fSunUies  were  the  Mayisoas  of  heavy  brow,  dnU  and  aieepy  eye,  fall  and  oom- 

Oolombia,  and  those  which  made  np  me  Pern-  pressed  lips,  and  salient  and  dilated  nose ;  and 

Tian  empire,  among  which  the  Aymara  or  Inca  that  the  same  conformity  is  obvions  in  the  osteo- 

race  was  at  the  head.    The  Araucanians,  to  the  logical  structure  of  the  race,  as  seen  in  the 

S.  of  these,  in  Ohili,  were  an  indomitable  peo-  square  or  rounded  head,  the  flattened  or  verti- 

pie,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Iro-  oal  occi[>ut,  the  high  cheek  bones,  the  ponder- 

quois  and  Algonquins  of  North  America.    The  ous  maxill»,  the  large  quadrangular  orbits,  and 

remaining  portions  of  the  continent,  including  the  low,  receding  forehead.    **  It  cannot  be  de- 

the  great  siluvions  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  were  nied  that  physical  diyersities  do  occur,  equally 

chiefly  occupied  by  the  Guarftnis ;  but  alongits  singular  and  inexplicable^  as  seen  in  the  d^er- 

northern  coast  were  found  the  Oaribs,  the  Dy-  ent  shades  of  color,  varving  from  a  fair  tint  to 

aks  of  the  new  world,  who  spread  also  over  a  complexion  almost  black,  and  this  too  under 

the  Antilles  and  most  of  the  West  Indian  islanda.  curcumstances  where  climate  can  have  little  or 

In  Patagonia  and  the  extreme  8.  part  of  the  con-  no  influence.    So  also  in  reference  to  stature ; 

tinent  were  squalid  families,  close  counterparts  the  differences  are  remarkable  in  entire  tribes, 

of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  which  are  neverthelessgeographically  proximate, 

the  more  debased  Australians. — Dr.  Latham  Such  facts  are  to  be  regfurded  as  mere  exoep- 

E laces  the  American  Indians  among  the  Mongo-  tions  to  a  general  rule,  and  do  not  alter  the  pe- 

ans ;  and  regards  the  Esquimaux,  the  only  fun-  culiar  physiognomy  of  the  Indian,  which  is  as 

ily  common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  physically  nndeviatingly  characteristic  as  that  of  the  ne- 

Asiatics  and  philologicallv  Americans,  and  on  the  gro;  for  whether  we  see  him  in  the  athletic 

Pacific  coast  pasdng  gradually  into  the  ordinary  Oarib  or  the  stunted  Ohayma,  in  the  dark  Call- 

Indians  in  appearance^  manners,  and  language,  fornian  or  the  fair  Borroa,  he  is  an  Indian  still, 

.  He  does  not  mvor  a  separation  of  the  Esquimaux  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  being  of  any  other 

and  the  Mexico-Peruvians  from  the  other  Amer-  race."    Dr.  Knox  maintains  also  a  radical  dif« 

'  loans,  on  the  ground  that  the  civilization  of  ference  between  the  red  Indians  of  America  and 
the  former  is  inferior  and  of  the  latter  su-  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  but  thinks 
perior  to  the  general  condition;  maintaining  with  Morton  that  the  Esquimaux  at  one  extreme 
that  the  Esquimaux  civilization  is  not  lower,  ity  of  the  continent  and  the  Fuegians  at  the 
but  only  dif&rent  from  the  American,  as  a  ne-  other,  are  not  of  the  same  stock,  but  rather  con* 
oessary  consequence  of  their  habitat,  and  that  nected  with  the  northern  Asiatic  and  the  Aus- 
the  empire  of  Montezuma  was  superior  to  Uiat  tralian  fjEunilies,  whom  proximity  to  the  polea 
of  Powhatan  only  in  the  degree  of  its  refine-  ought  to  have  whitened,  but  whom  the  snows 
ment.  Dr.  Pickering  refers  most  of  the  Ameri-  had  failed  to  bleach.  He  regards  the  hypotheses 
can  tribes  to  the  Mongolian  race ;  he  calls  the  which  derive  the  American  aborigines  "  from 
Galifomians,  Mexicans,  and  West  Indians,  Ma^  the  Welsh,  or  Danes,  or  Mongols,  or  Asiatics,  or 
lay  Americuis,  a  single  glance  satisfying  him  of  Malays,  or  from  the  ten  tribes  headed  by  Pres- 
their  Malay  affinity;  if  mere  be  any  renmant  of  ter  John,  as  old  women^s  fables,  not  worth  a 
the  Malay  now  existiuff  in  eastern  North  Ameri-  mementos  consideration."  In  almost  solitary 
ca,  he  thinks  it  must  be  looked  for  among  the  opposition  to  this  general  opinion  as  to  the 
Ghippewas  and  Gherokees. — ^Dr.  S.  Q,  Morton,  physical  uniformity  of  the  American  race, 
in  the  Crania  Amerieana  (1889),  considers  tiie  stands  the  assertion  of  M.  d'Orbigny,  that  ^^a 
American  nations,  excepting  the  polar  tribes,  aa  Peruvian  is  not  less  different  from  a  Patago- 
of  one  race  and  one  species,  but  of  two  great  fam-  nian,  and  a  Patagonian  from  a  Guarani,  than  is 
ilies,  which  resemble  each  other  in  physical  but  a  Greek  from  an  Ethiopian  or  a  Mongolian." 
differ  in  intellectual  character ;  and  that  the  Altogether,  the  weight  of  authority  among  eth- 
snperior  family,  the  Toltecan,  includes  the  send-  nologists  thus  far  rests  with  Dr.  Morton,  at 
dvilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Gentral  America,  least  in  the  essential  individuality  of  the  Amer- 
New  Granada,  and  Peru,  and  also  the  buildera  ican  race. — ^A  vast  deal  has  been  written  in 
of  the  remarkable  earth-works  of  the  Missis*  support  of  various  hypotheses  of  migration  of 
sippi  valley.  That  the  American  race  differs  the  American  aborigines  from  the  old  continent^ 
essentially  from  all  others,  not  excepting  the  and  there  is  hardly  a  country  or  a  race  which 
Mongolian,  and  that  the  feeble  analogies  of  Ian-  has  not  been  assigned  the  honor  of  being  its  pro- 
gnage,  and  the  more  obvious  ones  of  dvil  and  genitor.  And  to  complicate  matters  still  more^ 
religious  institutions  and  the  arts,  do  not  denote  8iere  have  not  been  wanting  high  authorities  to 
any  thing  beyond  casual  or  colonial  communi-  suggest  that  the  tide  of  emigration  may  have  set 
cation  with  the  Asiatic  nations;  and  that  even  the  other  way  from  America  to  Asia.  Dr.  La- 
such  analogies  as  do  exist  ma^  be  accounted  for  tham  says :  ^^  I  know  reasons  valid  enough  and 
in  the  mere  coincidence  ansing  from  similar  numerous  enough  to  have  made  the  notion  of 
wants  and  impulses  in  nations  inhabiting  simi-  the  new  world  b«ing  the  oldest  of  the  two  a  par- 
lar  latitudes.  He  affirms  that  all  the  American  adox.  Nevertheless,  I  know  no  absolutely  oxxos^ 
nations,  savage  or  semi-civilized,  whether  inhab-  elusive  ones."  As  the  new  world,  so  called,  is 
iting  the  margins  of  rivers  and  feeding  on  fish,  the  oldest  geologically,  it  may  prove  to  be  so  eth- 
er roving  the  forest  and  subsbting  on  3ie  spoils  nologically.  ]&nilton  Smith  is  inclined  to  be- 
of  the  chase,  possess  alike  the  same  louff,  lank,  lieve  that  the  aboriginal  races  were  flat-headed, 
black  hair,  brown  or  cinnamon-colored  skin,  and  that  this  conformation,  whether  natural  or 
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srtifidalf  wu  imitated  by  the  iotrading:  nations  that  the  American  nations  are  not  living  in  the 
in  Mexico  and  Pern.  The  hypothesis  has  primitive  simplicity  of  nature,  bat  that  they 
been  advanced  that  npon  the  table-lands  of  are  the  degraded  remnants  of  a  people  once  in 
Mezioo  and  Peru  was  created  a  race  indige-  a  high  state  of  civilization;  this  he  infers  from 
nons  to  'America,  and  that  this  race  was  not  the  remains  of  ancient  institutions  of  govern- 
essentially  different  in  physical  and  mental  ment,  of  religion,  and  of  social  refinements  in  the 
traits  from  the  American  Indian  as  existing  8  Mexico-Peruvian  tribes.  However  this  may  be, 
centuries  ago,  the  intruding  Aidatic  nations  in  it  may  be  said  of  the  North  American  Indian 
turn  dispoeses^ing  the  aborigines,  existing  for  a  that  he  was  of  Jiaaghty  demeanor,  taciturn,  and 
time  independenUy,  and  then  gradually  becom-  stoical  to  the  last  degree ;  canning  and  watchful 
ing  extinct^  leaving,  however,  pwnument  traces  in  the  surprise,  persevering  in  the  pursuit,  and 
in  the  languages,  characters,  habits,  andtradi-  revengeful  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies; 
tions  of  the  original  raoe.-^But,  without  going  cruel  to  prisoners  of  war,  without  regard  to 
further  here  into  the  question  of  ori^,  and  age  or  sex,  and  when  himself  a  captive  endur- 
taking  the  American  Indians  as  found  on  the  ing  the  most  painful  tortures  without  a  mur- 
disoovery  of  this  continent  by  southern  Euro*  mur,  and  with  such  martyr-like  fortitude  as 
peans,  they  are  chmraoterized  by  physical  and  would  seem  impossible  to  more  impressionable 
mental  traits  by  which  tiiey  may  be  certainly  natures  without  the  sustaining  power  of  Ghris- 
lecognized.  fieside  the  physical  characters  tian  faith;  brave  and  too  often  ferocious  in  war; 
given  from  Lawrence,  the  parietal  region  is  idle  and  grave  in  peace,  except  when  engaged 
much  developed,  the  orbits  are  large,  i£e  feet  in  hunting  and  amusements ;  hospitable,  and 
and  hands  small  and  well  proportioned,  and  the  grateful  for  favors ;  of  necessity  a  close  observer 
teeth  white  and  sound ;  the  facial  angle  is  about  of  natural  phenomena,  his  temperament  poetic 
75*,  5^  less  than  the  European  average.  The  and  imaginative,  and  his  simple  eloquence  of 
stature  of  the  Patagonians  and  of  some  north-  great  dignity  and  beauty  of  expression.  As  a 
em  tribes  is  about  6  feet,  and  individuals  are  race,  however,  the  animal  propensities  strongly 
found  in  various  tribes  more  than  6  feet  high,  preponderate  over  the  intelleotud,  and  render 
but  the  average  is  no  greater  than  in  other  their  civilization,  even  with  the  help  of  educa- 
nations;  the  reputed  giant  races  arose  from  the  tiion  and  Christianity,  an  event  hardly  to  be 
exaggerated  tales  of  travellers,  and  the  pigmies  hoped  for.  In  their  religious  rites  they  erect- 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  ascertained  to  have  ed  no  temples,  though  they  made  their  sacred 
be^i  children.  The  muscular  development  is  fires  in  the  forests,,  and  sang  and  danced  in 
not  great,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  very  worship  of  the  sun,  which  thev  naturally 
&t  when  food  is  abundant  and  the  liabits  of  enough  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  Great 
life  lazy.  Though  active  and  agile  in  sports  Spirit ;  the  Mexico-Peruvians  worshipped  the 
andpursuitsof  short  duration,  the  Indian  IS  in-  sun  with  human  sacrifices  and  the  grossest 
ferior  to  the  white  race  in  labors  requiring  com*  rites,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  of  oriental 
pactnessof  muscle  and  long  continued  exertion;  origin.  Those  who  occupied  the  greater  part 
they  cannot  endure  so  much  fatigue  nor  carry  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  believed 
sQch  heavy  burdens  as  the  Canadian  w^yageun;  in  the  two  antagonistic  principles  of  good  and 
in  the  bolder  war&re  between  the  savages  and  evil,  and  in  Uie  duality  of  the  soul,  evincing 
the  whites,  the  former  generally  were  con-  the  last  by  the  custom  of  depositing  food  and 
quered  in  the  dose  hug  of  mortal  combat.  The  other  articles  of  daily  use  in  the  graves  or  on 
oomplexion  varies  fh>m  the  dark  brown  of  the  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  they  had  a  general  beliet 
California  tribes  to  the  almost  white  of  the  in  manitous,  or  some  spiritual  power  over  them 
Mandans  and  the  light  Chinooks.  The  beard  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  which  they  took  some 
is  scanty,  and  is  prevented  from  appearing  by  animal  or  bird  as  an  emblem ;  they  had  no  idea 
the  custom  of  plucking  it  out  by  the  roots,  a  of  the  Great  Spirit's  attribute  of  justice,  of  their 
habit  no  more  singular  than  that  of  shaving  aooountableness  to  him  here  or  hereafter,  or  of 
practised  by  civilized  natlbns.  Under  a  low  his  interference  in  the  government  of  the  world, 
bushy  brow,  the  Indian  has  a  dull,  sleepy,  half-  They  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul 
dosed  eye,  with  littie  fire,  unless  when  the  into  other  men  and  into  animals;  they  drew 
passions  are  excited.  The  features  are  ft^  omens  from  the  fiight  of  birds,  seeing  in  that  of 
quentiy  regular,  and  the  expression  noble ;  the  carnivorous  species  indications  of  war,  but 
many  of  the  women  are  handsome.  The  skin  they  did  not  examine  the  entrails  in  their  au- 
is  thinner,  softer,  and  smoother  than  in  the  gunes;  the  forms  and  motion  of  the  clouds  were 
white  races.  The  practice  of  artificially  mould-  constantiy  consulted  in  their  predictions  of  fu- 
ing  the  skull,  adopted  by  the  Peruvians,  the  ture  events.  They  are  firm  believers  in  demons, 
Natchez,  and  the  Oregon  tribes,  has  been  de-  witchcraft,  and  magic.  They  regard  lunatics 
scribed  under  Flathxad  Indians.  The  average  with  spedal  consideration,  protecting  them  from 
volume  of  the  bcain^  as  measured  in  nearly  injury  and  want;  they  have  no  idea  of  caste, 
850  crania,  is  only  79  cubic  inches  for  the  semi-  never  bum  their  dead,  nor  throw  them  into  any 
civilized  and  84  for  the  barbarous  tribes,  though  sacred  waters.  They  adopt  a  totem  or  symbol 
the  posterior  lobes  are  comparatively  larger  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the  family; 
in  the  former  in  correspondence  with  their  less  this  is  generally  some  animal  (the  turtle,  bear, 
inteUectual  fiumlty.    Dr«  Martins  is  of  opinion  and  wou  being  favorites),  which  is  the  mark 
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of  families  even  when  ez|Minded  into  tribes.  No  shellB,  feftthen^  and  tinkling  things,  and  tiio 
marriage  rite  is  necessary  beyond  the  consent  naked  parts  of  the  body  are  smeared  with  bright 
of  the  parties  and  their  parents,  but  the  wife  or  dismal  paints  ezpressiye  of  their  feelings  and 
may  be  dismissed  for  trifling  causes,  and  poly-  purposes ;  the  scalp  lock,  which  th^y  leave  on 
gamy  is  allowed ;  the  ties  of  consanguinity  are  the  top  of  the  head  for  the  benefit  of  any  enemy 
respected,  and  the  riffhts  of  children  acknowl-  bold  enoo^  to  take  it,  is  generally  rendered 
edged.  Parents  are  fond  of  their  children,  and  more  prominent  by  eagles*  feath^v  or  some 
early  teach  them,  according  to  sex,  the  arts  trophy  of  the  chase  or  battle.  Their  dwellings 
which  they  will  find  necessary  in  after  life ;  are  made  of  bark,  skins,  and  mattings  of  their 
orphans  and  infirm  or  aged  persons  are  sup-  own  making,  stretched  on  poles  fixed  in  the 
ported  by  the  nearest  relatives  or  by  individual  ground.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  bow  and 
charity.  The  wife  and  mother  has  the  control  arrow,  epean^  tomahawks,  and  dnbe,  to  which 
of  the  wigwam,  assigning  places  to  all ;  while  have  be^  added  from  the  whites  the  knife  and 
the  husband  is  hunting,  the  wife  is  making  moc-  gun ;  their  arrow  and  spear  heads  are  made  of 
cassons,  preparing  skins,  or  ornamenting  belts  flint.  Canoes  are  made  of  logs  hollowed  out,  or 
and  leggins  with  shells,  beads,  and  feathers ;  of  birch  bark  stretched  over  a  li^t  frame  and 
the  women  also  plant  the  com,  and  perform  skilfolly  fastened  with  deers' sinews  and  render- 
various  other  laborious  occupations,  which  ed  tight  by  pitch.  Their  pipes^  constant  oom- 
among  other  races  are  the  work  of  men.  Their  panions,  are  fashioned  with  great  skill  and  of  the 
cooking  is  simple,  and  is  efiTected  without  salt  strangest  forms  firomsoapstone  of  various  colony 
or  other  condiments ;  they  are  rather  abstemi-  the  most  funous  being  the  red  pipestone  of  the 
ous  in  eating,  and  when  supplies  &il  make  no  north-west.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  games 
complaint ;  the  men  console  themselves  in  trou-  of  chance  and  of  active  amusements ;  gambling 
ble  and  dignify  all  important  occasions  by  smok-  wiUi  their  plum  stones  is  carried  to  as  great  an 
ing  hinniikniey  which  is  the  inner  bark  of  the  extreme  as  with  the  dice  of  the  more  civilized 
red  willow,  sometimes  mixed  with  tobacco,  player;  games  of  cards  are  in  great  repute 
Maple  sugar  making  in  the  spring  is  a  general  among  them,  and  they  will  stake  the  last  piece 
time  of  carnival,  and  a  source  of  a  domestic  of  property  in  the  hope  of  success.  Among 
luxury  for  the  whole  year.  The  Indian  has  a  their  amusements  are  ball  matches  on  the 
great  advantage  over  the  civilized  mother  in  the  ground  or  on  the  ice,  races,  firing  at  targets,  Ac ; 
ease  and  comparative  painlessness  of  parturi-  tiieir  dances,  wheUier  fe^al,  warlike,  or  fhnerid, 
tion ;  there  are  no  baptismal  rites,  and  chil-  are  very  picturesque.  The  antiquities  found  in 
dren  are  named  from  some  natural  object  or  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  mins  of  elaborate 
phenomenon;  they  are  confined  in.a  cradle  so  buildings  in  Central  America,  prove  that  the 
as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  move,  causing  the  semi-civilized  races  there  existing  had  made  con- 
fiatness  of  the  occiput  characteristic  of  the  race ;  nderable  progress  in  sculpture  and  architecture ; 
the  cradles  are  so  arranged  that  tliey  can  be  the  modem  North  American  Indian  shows  his 
carried  on  the  back,  hung  in  a  tree,  or  placed  art  in  the  ornamentation  of  pipes,  canoes,  weap- 
npon  the  ground,  without  danger  to  the  child,  ons,  musical  instraments,  cradles,  and  skins  for 
Black  is  their  sign  of  mouming,  the  symbol  of  lodges  and  garments,  lliejr  carve  with  consid- 
death  taken  from  night ;  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  erable  skill  bone,  bora,  wood,  and  stone.  For 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  are  Icdd  in  state,  details  on  their  antiquities  and  modem  carvings, 
and  either  buried  with  all  their  daily  implements  the  reader  may  consult  the  work  of  SchoolcnSt 
in  a  sitting  posture,  arranged  east  and  west,  or  — Extennve  observations  by  IT.  S.  government 
placed  upon  high  scaffolds,  or  deposited  in  cases ;  officials  and  private  individuals,  show  that  the 
sometimes  mounds  were  raised,  as  among  the  North  American  Indians  are  subject  to  the  same 
thickly  settled  communities  of  the  Mississippi  diseases  as  the  whites,  when  exposed  to  the  same 
and  Ohio  valleys.  They  show  the  utmost  respect  causes ;  their  complaints  formerly  were  few  and 
and  veneration  for  the  dead,  selecting  the  most  simple,  in  accordance  with  their  active  habits 
picturesque  localities  for  their  deposit,  guarding  of  life,  and  their  treatment  of  them  a  compound 
them  against  desecration,  and  leaving  nothing  of  superstition  and  ignorance;  totally  ignorant 
so  unwillingly  as  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  of  pathology,  and  of  course  of  rational  medica- 
and  relatives.  They  believe  in  life  after  death,  tion,  their  remedies,  genendly  mild,  were  given 
where  the  spirit  is  surrounded  with  the  pleas-  with  littJe  or  no  reference  to  the  diseased  con- 
nres  of  the  '*  happy  hunting  grounds,"  though  ditions.  They  possessed  no  remedies  not  known 
they  have  no  idea  that  the  acts  of  their  present  to  the  U.  8.  pharmacopoeia,  and  their  list  is  no 
life  can  have  any  connection  with  their  fbture  greater  at  the  present  time.  Thev  had  as  eme- 
happiness. — In  ancient  times  the  body  was  tics  thoroughwort,  spurge,  and  Indian  hemp ;  as 
covered  with  skins  and  furs  accordinff  to  the  cathartics,  beside  the  above,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
seasons,  but  now  the  white  man's  clothes  and  horse  chestnut  and  butternut;  as  rubefacients, 
blankets  have  supplanted  their  native  dress ;  the  May  weed  and  water-pepper  (polyganvm) ;  they 
moccasson  of  deer  or  moose  hide  is  retained  with  knew  the  efficacy  of  the  vapor  and  cold  baths  and 
singular  pertinacity  by  the  modern  Indians  and  affiosions  in  febrile,  catarrhal,  and  rheumatic  af- 
half-breeds,  and  also  in  the  wilder  tribes  tMb  fections ;  bloodletting  they  performed  by  sharp 
ornamented  leggins  and  head  dresses ;  almo9t  scales  of  flint,  and  cupping  by  means  of  a  hollow 
every  article  of  dress  is  decked  with  beads,  horn  exhausted  by  the  mouth.    In  asthma  th^ 
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smoked  tobaoeo  and  drank  infioaloiiB  of  spioe  Hug  of  the  mystery  that  covers  their  fiUalioii. 
wood,  sassafras,  and  skonk  oabbaffe ;  in  oonghs^  The  scanty  materials  that  are  at  command  are 
slippery  elm  and  mallows  tea,  and  decoction  of  sadly  con&sed  and  ohscored  by  the  ignorance 
the  twigs  of  the  pine  and  sprace;  in  renal  affeo-  ci  most  of  the  reporters,  and  by  the  want  of 
tions,  b^berry:  spice  wood,  and  gooseberry  root ;  unity  and  system  in  their  Inoubrations.  Alex- 
in diarrhosas  of  all  kinds,  oecoctions  of  the  low  ander  Yon  Hnmboldt  was  the  pioneer  of  a  bet> 
blackberry,  cranesbill,  hardhaok,  white  oak  bark,  ter  method  in  this  investigation.  His  broUier 
partridge  berry,  and  American  ipecacuanha  or  William  characterized  all  indigenons  American 
Indian  physic  (jjiUenia) ;  in  dropsy,  the  bark  langnages  as  agglutinative,  a  feature  which  they 
of  the  prickly  ash  and  wild  gooseberry,  and  ex-  have  in  common,  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
temallyasweat  in  heated  earth;  in  amenorrhoBa,  Uralo-Altaic,  Dravidan,  and  Basque  languages, 
sassafras,  spice,  and  wormwood  decoctions ;  in  Duponoeau  gave  them  the  eoithet  of  polysyn- 
haimorrhage,  powdered  puff  balls,  and  astrin-  thetio.  They  naight  be  namea  incorporative  or 
gents  firmly  bound  on  the  wound.  Incised  intercalative.  We  must  not,  however,  believe 
wounds  they  sewed  together  with  strings  from  that  thesesquipedal  words  so  lavishly  attributed 
the  inner  barkofbasswoodorfibres  from  the  ten*  to  them  are  really,  in  all  cases,  single  words, 
dons  of  deer ;  diseases  of  the  skin  were  treated  They  are  often  phrases,  whose  parts  superficial 
with  yellow  dock,  and  abscesses  by  poultices  of  observers  have  Joined  together,  being  incapable 
onions.  Obstetrics  was  placed  entirely  in  the  of  analysing  them  and  hence  of  writing  them 
hands  of  women,  and  blood  root  was  given  to  separately.  In  the  Sanscrit  itself^  and  in  many 
fiwilitate  parturition. — ^The  U.  S.  government  has  odier  ancient  literary  languages,  the  several  por- 
maintained  relations  with  about  75  tribes  east  tions  of  sentences  and  periods  have  been  written 
of  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  generally  peaceftd  together,  without  any  spaces  between  them, 
relations,  except  on  the  frontiers.  It  has  been  Some  of  the  most  important  indigenous  lan- 
and  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  gnages  are  either  monosvUabic,  to  a  great  ex- 
Indians  a  fair  equivalent  for  their  lands,  both  by  tent  or  they  consist  of  short  words.  Balbi 
money  and  goods  calculated  to  impress  them  (Attoi  Mnographiqu^  gives  400  languages  to 
with  the  advantages  of  civilized  habits;  and  it  is  America,  viz. :  150  to  the  north,  60  to  the  mid- 
hoped  by  some  that,  by  schools  and  missions,  the  die,  and  190  to  the  south.  The  greatest  variety 
banishment  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  a  well  exists  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco. 
reguUted  trade  and  system  of  government  pay-  He  divides  them  into  11  classes  or  areas.  We 
ment,  the  race  may  be  arrestea  in  its  rapia  de-  can  only  give  a  general  view  of  all  the  American 
dine.  The  number  of  American  Indians  has  languages.  I.  North  Amsbican  Under  the 
been  greatly  over-estimated;  the  recent  census  general  name  of  Esquimaux  (raw  fish  eaters) 
(1855),  as  given  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  shows  that  fialbi  comprehends  all  the  languages  of  Green- 
the  whole  number  within  the  United  States  is  land  and  of  the  northern  countries,  fh>m  the 
only  about  350,000,  of  which  the  semi-civilized  coast  of  Labrador  to  Behring's  strait  and  the 
races  are  about  66,000,  and  the  Pacific  tribes  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  including  also  that  of  the 
about  the  same.  In  1825,  when  it  became  ne-  settled  Tchooktchees  of  Sibena.  They  consist 
oessary  to  remove  the  perishing  tribes  to  the  W.  of  2  groups :  the  eastern  or  Esquimaux  proper, 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  whole  number  E.  of  the  with  8  dialects  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  on 
river  was  estimated  at  180,000,  who  owned  77,-  the  N.  and  W.  shores  of  Hudson's  bay  ;  the 
500,000  acres  of  land;  in  1829  the  entire  Indian  western,  with  the  idioms  of  the  Tchoogatches, 
population  of  the  Union  was  set  down  at  818,-  Koni^s,  Aleutians,  and  both  American  and  Asi- 
000,  and  in  1850  at  400,000.  The  number  of  atic  Tchooktchees,  which  differ  more  one  from 
Indians  in  the  British  possessions  is  supposed  to  another  than  those  of  the  eastern  group.  The 
be  about  110,000,  chiefly  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  dialect  on  Winter  or  Melville  island  lacks  the 
territory ;  in  the  Russian  possessions,  40,000 ;  sounds  /  ^,  r,  s.  As  in  almost  all  American 
in  Mexico,  4,000,000 ;  and  in  Central  America,  languages,  the  |>ronunoiation  is,  so  to  speak,  pec* 
1,500,000.  The  total  number  W.  of  the  isth-  toral,  and  the  consonants  are  indistinct.  TheEs^ 
mus  of  Darien  by  this  computation  is  5,650,000.  quimaux  have  words  for  all  shades  of  meaning 
In  South  America  their  number  is  probably  not  in  which  an  object  is  taken,  according  to  its  age, 
far  from  7,000,000,  who  are  mostly  civilized  and  sex,  and  other  categories.  Many  suffixes  and 
converted  to  Ohristiani^.  few  postpositions  denote  the  accidents  of  de- 
INDIANS,  Lakouagbs  of  thb  Ajobrioan.  dension,  comparison,  and  conjuffation.  Exam- 
Cblumbus,  on  discovering  land  in  his  first  voy-  pies  of  words:  h&mertoJ^  (who  is)  black ;  agU- 
age  westward,  believed  that  it  belonged  to  ^Mirtonutiai^l^  he  quickly  goes  away  to  write. 
India.  He  therefore  called  its  inhabitants  ^^In«  K^nmeration  proceeds  by  20.  For  the  Hudson^s 
dians,'*  and  the  same  name  was  also  siven  to  the  bay  dialect,  see  Uie  works  of  Dobbs,  I.  Long, 
inl^abitants  of  the  continent.  We  know  of  no  and  Parry  ;  for  that  of  Eotzebne  sound,  see 
American  languaoe  which  exclusively  corre-  Beechey ;  for  that  of  the  Tchooktchees,  see 
spends  with  any  of  those  of  the  old  world,  or  of  Koshelon  and  Ohromensko. — ^The  langua^d  of 
the  regions  that  were  discovered  after  America*  the  Karalits  (Greenlanders)  has  been  by  Dan- 
The  languages  of  the  Indians  cannot  yet  be  cat*  ish  missionaries  more  examined  than  any  other 
egoricaUy  dassified ;  nor  do  the  names  of  the  N'orth  American  idiom.  It  is  scarcely  nnder- 
nations  or  tribes  afford  a  due  for  the  unravel-'  stood  beyond  Baffin's  bay  and  Davis's  strait. 
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It  jacks  d^ffhfg,  andf  as  initiala,  5.  g,  I,  v;  the  Delawares  (properly  Lenni-Lemipe,  pifmi* 
abounds  in  t^J^r;  and  aocamnlates  bard  syl-  tive  men)  bas  two  dialects^  one  of  tibe  two 
lables,  althongn  the  people  are  gifted  with  a  tribes  called  by  Schoolcraft  the  Unamis  and 
fine  ear  and  musical  taste.  There  are  three  the  Unalacbtigos^  and  the  other  of  their  third 
dialects,  viz. :  the  Kamnk  of  Upemavik ;  that  tribe,  the  Minsis.  It  may  be  taken  as  the 
of  the  isle  of  Disco,  the  purest ;  and  the  south-  representative  of  the  general  characteristics  oi 
em,  of  Jnlianeshaab,  which  is  sung.  There  most  American  languages.  There  is  no  arti- 
is,  beside,  an  idiom  exclusively  used  by  the  de  and  no  gender,  th^  want  of  either  being 
female  sex,  having  some  peculiar  sounds  and  supplied  by  words,  such  as  mo,  m\  one,  oekkM- 
words ;  a  phenomenon  occurring  also  among  e^tn^  female  of  quadrupeds,  and  ochkceheUeu^ 
the  Oaribs,  &c.  It  rivals  the  Greek  tongue  in  female  of  birds.  Oases  are  indicated  by  suffixes^ 
richness  of  particles,  and  surpasses  the  Spanish  and  the  genitive  by  mere  position  before  its 
and  Italian  in  diminutive  and  augmentative  regimen,  tiius :  ^«toimitoiott2;irMZ2,  Son  of  God. 
forms,  both  of  endearment  and  of  aversion.  There  are  8  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  pluraL 
Numerals  beyond  5  are  compounded ;  20  is  des-  Possessive  prefixes :  of  the  first  person  n,  2d  ib^ 
ignated  by  the  words  "  hands  and  feet"  60  by  8d  «,  o ;  plural  suJBfixes :  1st  enano,  2d  ttoo,  evawif 
*'  8  persons,"  &c.  The  number  of  words  for  all  8d  vacat;  thus :  nnxfeh,  my  father ;  k-ooehy  thy 
circumstances  of  an  action  is  superabundant,  &ther ;  n-aoeh-^nana,  our  fathers ;  h-oaeh-wfOf 
especially  the  expressions  that  relate  to  fishing,  your  father ;  hoock-^ioaMk^  your  fitthers,  &c 
The  Greenlanders  possess  traditions  of  contests  Personal  pronouns :  hUuna^  we  (all),  and  nUuna, 
with  the  first  Norwegian  settlers,  satiric  songs  we  (society),  and,  prefixed  to  verbs,  h^n;  thus : 
in  a  sort  of  bhmk  verse,  versions  of  the  Bible,  hiluna  Lmape^it,  we  Americans.  Words  are 
&c.  For  grammars  of  their  tongue,  see  0.  Bar-  distinguished  into  the  names  of  animate  and  in- 
tholinus  (1676),  Thorhallesen  (1776),  and  P.  animate  objects;  trees  belong  to  the  former^ 
Egede  (1750),  who  also  made  a  dictionary,  as  small  plants  to  the  latter.  Diminutive  suffixes, 
well  as  O.  Fabricius  (1791-1804).  On  the  tit  for  animate,  et  for  inanimate  things ;  thus  : 
American  continent,  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  is  lenno-tity  man-little ;  i^iknam'es,  house-littje ; 
the  family  of  the  Eoloshes,  found  about  Mt.  diminutive  of  endearment,  Uy  as  mamal-i^  deer 
St.  Ellas.  Then  there  are  very  many  tribes  little  and  pretty.  Pronouns  compounded  with 
between  lat.  48^  and  66°  N.,  with  many  dis-  adverbs:  fi«pe,  I  also;  hepey  thou  also;  nekamoy 
crepant  languages  that  have  not  been  yet  well  he  or  she  also,  &c.  There  is  no  genuine  sub- 
explored.  Eastward  of  them  is  the  family  of  stantive  verb  "  to  be,"  its  meaning  being  inhe- 
the  Athabascas,  containing  the  Beaver,  Hare,  rent  in  the  context  of  the  phrase.  Bedde  the 
and  other  tribes,  the  Oarriers,  Squinters,  dec.,  voice  and  species  of  verbs  in  the  Latin  sense, 
with  idioms  of  their  own. — The  following  fam-  there  is  an  even  greater  variety  of  modified  sig* 
ilies  of  tribes  are  better  known.  The  Iroquois  nifications  than  in  the  Uralo- Altaic  tongues 
(or  Mingoes)  consisted  at  first  of  6  nations,  (see  Hukoabt,  Lakoitaob  of),  such  as  transi- 
and  now  (since  1712),  with  the  Tuscaroras  tive  or  objective,  causative,  diminutive,  fre- 
firom  the  south,  of  6.  All  their  languages  lack  quentative,  potential,  permissive,  optative,  in- 
p  and  m,  the  Oneida  also  r  ;  this  is  the  softest  dboative,  continuative,  refiexive,  reciprocal^ 
among  them,  while  the  Seneca  is  the  most  compulsive,  meditative,  reverential,  circumstan- 
sonorous,  the  Mohawk  the  richest  in  words  tial,  dec.;  all  expressed  by  sounds  or  syllables  that 
and  formative  particles,  the  Onondaga  the  are  intercalated  into  the  verb,  between  the  root 
most  studied  (by  Zeisberger,  1776),  and  the  and  the  particles  of  the  person,  tense,  and  mood. 
Oayuga  the  least  understood  of  any.  To  this  This  development  is  named  transition  by  Spanish 
fiunily  are  idso  added  the  powerful  Hurons,  the  writers  on  the  Mexican  and  South  American 
Wyandots,  the  fierce  Winnebagoes,  dec.,  and  languages,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  what 
the  now  extinct  Nottoways  and  others,  withdi-  Europeans  call  conjugation.  In  this  manner, 
alects  of  their  own. — ^The  most  extensive  fam-  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the  object  into  the 
ily  is  that  of  the  Algonquin-Lenape,  divisible  verb,  several  of  our  parts  of  speech  are  com- 
into  4*  groups  :  a,  tiie  eastern,  containing  the  bined  into  a  poly^Uibic  expression.  Zeisber- 
Massachusetts,  Narragansets,  Mohegans,  Dela^  ger  admits  8  coqjngations,  the  endiocs  of  whicJi 
wares,  dec,  now  no  more,  and  others  yet  living  are  here  suffixed  to  various  verbs :  wMp-in^  to  be 
beyond  the  Mississippi ;  ft,  the  north-eastern,  the  there;  n^d<ky  I  go ;  xaHrelendam  (well-afifectedX 
Scoffies,  Abenakis,  d^^. ;  ^  the  western,  the  Sha*  to  rejoice ;  v^pendarmeUy  I  carry ;  ahodlrany  to 
vanos  (Shawnees),  Miamis,  lUinois,  dec. ;  d^  the  love ;  rCdello-vey  I  say ;  mUrin^  to  give  to;  pe* 
north-western,  the  Enistenaux  and  Ohippewas  Um^  to  bring,  d^  There  are  8  tenses,  with 
or  Ojibbeways,  speaking  together  one  language,  varieties  of  the  future.  Adjectives  are  mostly 
and  related  to  the  Athabascas,  with  many  other  verbal  and  involved.  Prepositions  are  many, 
tribes.  The  nature  of  their  dialects  has  become  both  separable  and  inseparable,  and  ooinnno- 
tolerably  well  known  by  the  grammars  of  the  tions  numerous ;  but  postposition  of  partides  b 
Massachusetts  language  by  John  Eliot  (Gam-  predominant  Examples  with  Latin  translatioDS 
bridge,  1666;  Boston,  1822);  of  the  Delaware  by  will  best  illustrate  this:  iCdrahoal^,  amo;  Ud^ 
the  two  Swedes  Gampanius  (1702),  by  Hecke-  akoaUa^  amas ;  ti^d^ahoalay  amat ;  n'drahoal' 
welder,  and  by  Zeisberger;  and  of  the  Mohe-  ane&nj  amamus;  Jt^d-akoaJrohhimOy  amatis;  r'l^ 
gan  by  Dr.  Edwards  (1788).    The  hmguage  of  ahoal-ewiky  amant    The  object  is  denoted  by 
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suffixes  to  the  personal  forms  of  the  verb,  tilings.  Oontinnative  action  is  indicated  by  the 
thus :  rCdahaorUU^  amo  te ;  VdahoaJriy  amas  snffizes  sd  and  i,  as  tnheyuiA,  I  love  him  nn- 
me ;  Vdahoalrovdh,  amas  illos ;  VdcihoaJrihhena^  ceaangly.  The  perfect  tense  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
amatis  nos,  ^.,  through  the  whole  scheme,  used  when  the  narrator  was  present  at  the  ac- 
both  positively  and  negativelj' ;  so  that  at  least  tion,  the  other  when  he  was  absent;  thus: 
28  paradigms  are  needed  to  show  the  important  uhlun^  he  killed  him  (in  my  presence),  and 
transitions.  Malta  fCdahoaltiji-een^  non  ama-  vhl^  Qxl  my  absence).  The  transitions  of  the 
mnsnosmntno;f7iaftot(;An*£toA<Mi^ft9an-tf^,  non  verb  are  either,  1,  as  animate,  or  2,  as  inani- 
amabimns  nos  mntuo  (the  Uh  being  the  sign  of  mate ;  thus :  1,  galuniha^  I  bind  it  (an  animal 
tiie  fatore  after  the  negative  matta^  although  or  tree) ;  halunihoy  2d  person ;  hahlunihi^  8d 
mo»  and  pitih  also  denote  this  tense).  The  pas-  person;  dnal :  iiuLhtniha^  I  and  thou  bind  it; 
rive  suf£c  is  gua»i^  as  tCddhoal-gum.  amor;  (Utaluniha^  I  and  he  bind  it;  igialunifia^  ye 
reflective  postposition,  Aal^  (body),  as  i(*<2aA<Mi-  two  bind  it;  plural,  ftoZtimAot  we  bind  it;  2, 
laV  hdkey^  amas  temet  Examples  of  involved  galunihatoiy  I  bind  habitually,  or  am  in  the  habit 
signification:  rCmaUki,  eo  domum  ;  nihiUa  of  binding,  &c.  Objects  are  firequently  expressed 
peoif  sum  dominus  mei  ipsius  (I  am  free) ;  tpi^  merely  by  changes  of  the  verb,  as  hutuwo^  I  am 
cot'Af72dt<,  properat  tempus;  naehpihi^  sumta^  washing  myself;  kuleatula,  I  am  washing  my 
natura;  oa<;AMmi<mm^dividereex8Dquo;  nihil-  head;  ttettula,  I  am  washing  another  person's 
lal  n^hoitaytUa,  dommnm  timeo-eum;  m^n^da-  head^te.,  through  18  different  forms.  All  words 
moehol,  est  cymba  mea,  &c.  In  the  lazignage  of  of  relations  between  parts  of  speech  are  post- 
the  MfluBsachusetts  some  expletive  and  euphonic  positions.  Parts  of  the  Bible  and  boolu  of 
particles  lengthen  the  words  without  modifying  elementary  instruction  constitute  the  Cherokee 
their  sense.  This  is  the  case  with  perhara  aU  literature.  See  John  Pickering's  grammatical 
American  idioms.  This  tribe  adopted  some  Eng-  essay  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  An- 
lish  words,  treating  them  as  its  own ;  thus,  to  tiqnarian  Society''  (Cambridge,  1886),  and  But- 
pay  became  nup-pay-um^  solvo  ei;  hup-paum"  trick  (Massachusetts  "Historical  Collections," 
imA,  solvo  tibi,  ao,  verbal  words :  ^adUhannit-  2d  series,  vol.  x.).  The  tongue  of  the  Chootaws 
tuonh,  salvatio,  from  nutadUhanit^  salvor.  The  (Ghahtahti)  differs  so  much  from  the  preceding, 
Mohegan  stooa  much  in  the  relation  of  a  dialect  that  tbey  cannot  employ  Guess's  syllabary ;  but 
to  the  Delaware ;  thus,  for  instance,  h-thuvhun-'  it  differs  from  that  of  the  Cbickasaws  merely  in 
{n,  te  amo  te,  analogously  to  the  Magyar  sseret-  pronunciation.  The  Natdiez  had  a  soft  idiom 
Uh  (Ugsdet%  &c. — ^The  Floridan  family  of  Ian-  with  three  styles,  viz. :  the  common  one,  another 
guages  consists  of  8  groups,  viz. :  a^  that  of  the  of  etiquette,  and  a  third  of  women  when  ad- 
Catawbas  and  Wocans ;  ^,  Cherokees ;  e,  Choc-  dressing  men. — ^The  familv  of  the  Sioux,  S. 
taw  Muskogees  Tor  Creek  Muskogees),Seminole8.  of  the  Athabasca  family,  between  the  Missis^ 
&o.  The  Creexs,  coming  from  the  west,  haa  sippi  and  the  Rocky  mountains  as  far  as  the 
expelled  the  Yamassees,  a  civilized  tribe,  which  Arkansas  river,  consists  of  three  groups :  a, 
migrated  to  the  south.  The  idioms  of  the  seven  confederated  (Dacotah^  tribes  or  council 
Katchez,  Uchees,  &c^  who  once  dwelt  along  the  fires,  to  which  are  also  added  the  fierce  Winneba- 
gulf^  were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  goes,  and  the  Assiniboins  (boiling  meat  by  means 
tribes.  The  lan^age  of  the  Cherokees  (origi-  of  heated  stones,  hence  Stone  Indians),  &c. ;  &, 
nally  Tsalakees,  as  one  dialect  employs  I  where  the  Minetares,  Upsarokas  (or  Crows),  and  the 
another  has  r\  has  scarcely  any  etymic  affinity  almost  extinct  Mandans ;  e,  in  the  south,  the 
with  the  Delaware.  Its  phonetism  has  been  lowas,  Omahas,  Kansas,  Osages,  &c.  The  Da- 
better  illustrated  than  that  of  any  other  indi-  cotah  language  is  simpler  than  most  of  the 
§Bnous  tongue  by  the  syllabary  contrived  by  others ;  the  verb  has  scarcely  any  modifications 
equoyah  (George  Guess),  a  native,  in  1820,  in  form ;  prefixes  predominate  over  suffixes, 


0,  f ,  0^  i«,  and  the  French  nasal  un ;  and  9  sim-  (1851).    The  tongue  of  the  Sioux  is  horribly 

pie  and  8  combined  initial  consonants,  g^  h^  l^  guttural  and  sibilant,  and  less  sonorous  tiian 

m,  n,  ho,  $j  dj  dl^  ts,  to^  y,  to  which  the  vowels  the  Algonquin  and  other  idioms.— Several  dlf- 

are   attached.    The  figares  themselves  are  a  ferent  languages  are  grouped  as  a  fkmily  under 

mixture  of  Roman  letters  with  arbitrary  ones,  the  Caddoes  and  Nandaks,  such  as  that  of  the 

without  anyanalogywith  the  sounds  they  repre-  Inies  or  Tachies,  from  whom  Texas  is  named, 

sent,  and  without  the  symmetry  and  clearness  and  the  idioms  of  the  Natchitoches  and  Atta^ 

of  the  Ethiopian  syllabary.    The  sounds  h  and  capas,  all  beyond  the  Mississippi.     Another 

g,  t  and  d  occar  almost  promiscuously,  and  dl  or  &mily  is  that  of  the  Pawnees,  Ricarees,  &c. ; 

it  are  sometimes  written  hi    The  grammatical  another,  that  of  the  tribes  on  the  rapids  or  falls 

character  of  the  Cherokee  is  analogous  to  tiie  of  the  Mississippi,  such  as  the  Blackfeet  Indians 

DelSiware.  The  dual  of  the  1st  person  is  two-  with  their  branches.    Lastiy,  there  is  the  great 

fold,  viz.,  the  prefix  in  for  I  ana  thou,  and  dtt  family  named  from  tiie  Comanohes^  whose  tribes 

for  I  and  he,  as  inaluniha^  I  and  thou  bind  it;  and  kindred  tribes,  as  for  instance  the  Apaches 

dstalunihOj  I  and  he  bind  it.    Plurality  is  de-  and  TJtahs,  extend  from  Oregon  to  the  gulf  of 

noted  by  the  prefix  t  or  te,  aa  teUigdwati,  I  see  California  and  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  speaking 
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Tsrions  kngcuuKes  and  dialects,  which,  together  iug  postage,  &c  Qender  and  number  of  inaiii* 
witli  those  of  OaUfomia,  have  not  jet  been  snf-  mate  things  are  not  indicated  by  flexions,  bnt 
ficientiy  examined.  U.  Mbzioan  and  Gentbax.  by  epithets,  saoh  as  miec,  mnch,  many ;  while 
AiOEiaoAir.  Mexico  and  Goatemala  famish  a  those  of  animate  objects  receive  a  rednplicatioii 
much  more  interesting  field  to  glossology,  on  in  the  beginning  or  m  the  middle,  together  with 
acoonnt  of  the  higher  cultivation  of  the  indi-  the  suffix  tin^  ti^us:  muftU^  cat,  mimUUtif  cats; 
genons  race,  and  the  more  numerous  and  trust-  ichpoehtli,  girl,  iehpopoehtiny  girls.  Augmen* 
worthy  materials  which  are  either  found  in  the  tatives  and  diminutives  are  as  numerous  and 
many  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  Spanish  varied  as  in  the  language  of  the  Zaralits.  Verbs 
writers,  or  preserved  orally  by  the  natives,  may  be  formed  lirom  all  nouns,  and  ties  tena, 
Clavgero  enumerates  many  grammars  and  81  by  the  suffix  Itztli;  thus:  n&miliztliy  life,  from 
dialects;  among  ^e  former  is  tbat  of  the  Mex-  nemu^  to  live.  Modified  verbs  are  as  numerous 
ican  prince  Antonio  de  Tovar  Montezuma,  as  in  the  tongue  of  the  Lenni-Lenape.  Post- 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  counts  20  different  positions  and  suffixes  express  the  relations  be- 
languages  in  Mexico,  and  mentions  15  especiallv.  tween  words.  The  numeration  is  vigintesimal, 
Notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  conquerors  m  and  1,  2,  8,  4^  5, 10, 15  are  the  elementary  nu- 
destroying  the  nationality  of  the  indigenous  merals.  An  idiom  of  veneration  runs  psirallel 
race,  most  of  their  idioms  have  been  preserved,  to  that  of  common  address,  as  in  the  ifatdiez, 
and  even  two  professorships  (one  of  the  Aztec,  Creek,  &c,  as  well  as.in  the  idioms  of  the  Ma- 
the  other  of  the  Othomt  fanguage)  have  been,  lays  and  Japanese.  Spani^  prepositions  and 
though  without  effect,  estabUshea  in  the  city  of  other  words  are  also  used,  as  for  instance  katta 
Mexico.  Balbiplaoes  the  tongues  of  Mexico  and  mottla^  till  to-morrow.  Traces  of  the  Aztec 
of  a  part  of  Guatemala  in  the  6th  region,  nam*  are  found  among  the  tribes  on  the  Kootlui  sound, 
ing  it  tbat  of  Anahuac  At  the  time  of  the  consisting  of  similar  phonetism  and  termina- 
invasion  by  Cortes,  the  Aztec  language  was  tions. — Insulated  within  the  territory  of  the 
common  to  the  Chichimecs  (a  generid  name  of  Aztec,  as  above  mentioned,  are  several  other 
the  most  warlike  portion  of  the  several  tribes),  languages.  The  Cuitlateca  is  spoken  near  the 
Acolhues,  Tezcucans,  Nahuatlacs,  Tepanecaa,  and  city  of  Mexico.  The  Huasteca,  K  E.  of  this  is 
Tlascaltecans;  all  of  whom  derived  their  origin  analogous  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  of  which  it 
from  a  mysterious  re^on  named  Astian,  and  may  be  considered  a  dialect,  with  etymons  re- 
who  occupied  the  high  table-land  of  the  Cor-  sembling  those  of  the  Finnic  and  Ostiac ;  it  has 
dilleras.  Their  descendants  inhabit  the  states  no  substantive  verb ;  uses  suffixes  to  denote 
of  Mexico,  Pnebla,  Michoacan,  and  Dnrango.  flexions,  and  has  many  modifications  of  the 
Mecos  is  the  present  name  of  the  free  tribes  of  verb ;  forms  the  plural  of  nouns  by  prefixing 
northern  Mexico.  We  mention  only  the  princi-  eham,  much,  and  suf^ing  chie^  &c.  West  of 
pal  languages  of  this  country.  The  Aztec  or  the  city  are  found  two  limguages,  Pirinda  and 
J^ahuati  extended  S.  from  the  plain  of  Anahuac,  Tarasca.  The  latter  is  very  sonorous  and  har- 
with  some  interruptions,  to  Aicalango  on  the  monious ;  it  contains  a  very  mild  r,  lacks  I  and 
lagoon  of  Terminos,  and  was  spoken  also  by  /,  and  does  not  use  &,  ^  ^,  r,  «  as  initials ;  it 
the  Plpils  of  San  Salvador  and  a  small  family  frequentiy  intercalates  «,  abounds  in  modified 
of  aborigines  on  Lake  Nicaragua.    Thb  Ian-  verbs,  and  performs  grammatical  functions  by 

OB  lacks  the  sounds  &,  (2,  ^,  r,  <,  j  (Spanish),  suffixes.  Specimens :  pireni^  to  sing,  parepanij 
^  pan.),  gn  (Italian),  and  initial  I;  but  it  to  go  to  sing,  pireponi^  to  come  to  sing;  tireha- 
abounds  in  £,  s,  cA  (Span.),  ta,  and  in  the  syl-  ea^  to  eat;  tirerahae<t^  to  feed;  hapimiy  to  wash, 
lables  tlOf  tli,  atl,  itl;  x  is  pronounced  with  a  hopocuni^  to  wash  hands,  hopoaduniy  to  wash 
peculiar  guttural  sound.  The  tone  generally  feet,  hapomuni^  to  wash  the  month,  &c.,  in  anal- 
strikes  the  penultimate  of  the  polysyllabic  ex-  ogy  with  the  Cherokee.  The  Cora,  spoken  in 
Sressions,  in  which  ih&  particles  ea  and  ti  pre-  Zacatecas  and  Guadahgara,  approaches  some- 
dminate.  Specimens  of  proper  nouns :  Te-  what  the  Aztec.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiochtl-titlan^  stone-nopal-near;  Cimatlran  ffor  gulf  of  California  is  the  Tepeguana;  N.  of  this 
titlan)^  root-near,  botn  names  of  cities ;  Aea-  tiie  Topia ;  at  the  head  of  the  Cinaloa  river, 
ma-piehtli  (of  acatlrmaitlpachoa)^  reed-hand-  the  Tubar ;  and  E.  of  the'first  named,  the  Tara- 
press,  i^ame  of  the  first  Mexican  king;  NezahuaJr  humara.  The  last  is  akin  in  its  roots  to  the 
eoyoti^  hungry  fox  (for  sagacious  and  needy  in  Aztec,  but  in  its  grammaticd  particles  is  a  dis- 
youth),  name  of  a  prince ;  Montecuheoma  (Mon-  tinct  idiom ;  specimens :  Pedro  nono-la^  Pedro 
tezuma),  master  severe,  &c.  Example  of  word  fatber-his;  lesnratneke,  tiiey  are  weary  (Lat  kmr 
formation :  tlaxcaUi^  a  sort  of  cake ;  tlaxealehi-  guent),  a  pattern  of  participial  adjectives.  Con- 
hua,  makiDg  of  cakes;  tlasBealehihuImi^  cake-  junctions  are  placed  after  their  nouns.  Higher 
maker;  tlaxcalehihuloni,  tool  by  which  cakes  up  the  gulf  of  California,  in  Sonora,  are  the 
are  made ;  tlaxealchihucany  place  where  they  Guazave,  Ahome,  Taqui,  Eudeve  (Opata),  and, 
are  made.  The  terminations  of  words  are  fre-  most  widely  extended,  the  Pimo,  all  resembling 
quently  either  omitted  or  altered  in  composi-  the  Tarahumara.  There  are  various  languages 
tion ;  thus :  no-eal^  my  house ;  ucal^  his  house  on  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado,  and  others 
(fromwlli^hou^);  no'teouh^mj  god  (from  teotl^  among  the  eastern  tribes  of  New  Mexico.— 
ffod) ;  amatl(i^uilortquilea'tlaX'ti€thuilli^  agave  Aa  one  of  the  exceptions  from  the  mass  of 
(tor  paper )-writing-8ent-payment-c^rrier,  mean-  polysynthetic  American  languages,  that  of  the 
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Oihomi  desenret  partieolar  attention.     It  is  Joarros  distingaishes  7  langoages.  tU.  :  Qoich^, 

the  most  ezteosiyelj  spoken  after  the  Aztec,  in  the  K.  part  of  Guatemala,  on  the  confines  of 

and  was  formerly  used  oj  many  warlike  tribes  Chiapas ;  ICaohiqnel,  that  of  the  most  coltivated 

in  the  northern  plains  of  New  Mexico ;  it  is  people  between  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Pern, 

now  intermixed  with  the  tongnes  of  other  whose  metropolis  was  Patinamit,  of  which  there 

tribes  in  the  dioceses  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  is  a  professorship  in  the  nniversity  of  Guate- 

and  Puebla,  and  it  is  the  idiom  of  the  labor-  mala;  Snbtugil  and  Mam  in  Vera  Paz;  Poca* 

ing  people  in  the  metropolis.     It  lacks  /,  L  man  or  Poconchi,  on  the  confines  of  San  Sal- 

r,  and  «,  and  abounds  in  gnttnral  and  nasal  vador ;  Sinca,  on  the  Pacific  shore,  from  £s- 

sonnds  that  cannot  be  written  by  our  letters;  cuintla  to  the  Rio  de  los  Esclavos;  and  Qhor- 

its  h  is  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  nut  cracked  by  ti,  in  Zaoapa,  as  far  as  the  ancient  city  of 

a  monkey ;  p  and  t  resemble  one  another,  and  Oopan.     III.   South  Amebioan.    The  Caribe 

are  ejaculated  similarly  to  the  cerebrals  of  the  (whose  vernacular  name  was  Calina  or  Galibi) 

East  Indian  languages.    Its  vowels  are  also  in-  once  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  Colombia,  in 

describable,  and  analogous  to  the  tones  of  the  Guiana,  and  on   the  Lesser  Antilles.     They 

Chinese.    Most  words  are  monoqrllabic,  but  speak  almost  80  dialects,  which  are  very  har- 

there  are  a  few  of  two  or  three  syllables.    The  monious,  but  of  a  weak  utterance,  so  that  I 

same  word  is  employed  in  different  parts  of  and  r,  b  and  p,  g  and  k  are  pronounced  almost 

speech,  according  to  the  sense  of  the^  context  alike.    Kearly  cdl  words  end  in  vowels.    On 

(see  Chinese  Li^ouAOB),  or  by  particles  de-  the  whole,  their  language  has  the  character  of 

noting  the  various  grammatic  accidents.    The  the  former  Horidian  stock.    Many  tenses,  and 

noun  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  addition  a  passive  voice  with  the  auxiliary  substantive 

of  na  (a  kind  of  articled  or  by  m  (sign  of  an  ad-  verb,  also  distinguish  the  Caribbean  from  the 

jective);  thus:  madi^  love  and  to  love;  nheau^  bulk  of  the  American  tongues.    Conjunctions 

good,  well,  na  nheat^  goodness,  »a  nheaUy  good,  conclude  the  sentence ;  animate  and  inanimate 

Its  roots  differ  altogether  from  those  of  the  things  have  different  forms  of  expression.    The' 

other  Mexican  languages ;  but  it  borrows  some  speech  of  females  differs  in  words  (not  in  gram- 

oo^ugational  forms  from  the  Aztec,  Huasteca,  mar)  from  that  of  men.    Terminations  of  cases : 

&c.    Its  northern  dialect  is  the  Mazahua.    The  dative  do,  accusative  panctj  ablative  ta,    Per- 

southern  languages  of  Mexico  offer  almost  a  sons :  masc.  au,  inara,  fem.  nticuya,  niurOy  I ; 

greater  variety.    The  Matlazinga  is  spoken  in  nanon  we ;  amorOy  tburroy  amenUy  thou ;  hoeoya^ 

the  Toluca  valley;  the  Tlapaneoa  in  Puebla;  you;   liktOy  he;   moMcan^  they.    Possess! ves: 

and  the  Totonaca  in  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  prefix  «,  my ;  a,  thy ;  suffix  o,  his.    Verbal  pro- 

The  last  has  4  dialects,  lacks  5,  <2,^  v,  1^  distin-  nouns :  prefix  «,  1st  person ;  m,  2d ;  n,  8d ;  plu- 

ff  uishes  only  the  number  of  animate  things,  and  ral,  nanari,  dec.    Of  the  principal  Caribbean  dia- 

has  a  very  rich  coqjugation.    The  Misteca,  spo-  lects,  the  Chaymas  is  spoken  in  Cumana.    The 

ken  in  Oaxaca,  lacks  5,  p,  f,  r,  has  many  modi-  Tamanaca,  spoken  anciently  by  a  very  powerful 

ficadons,  is  analogous  in  etiquette  to  the  Natchez,  people,  now  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco,  has 

and  has  6  dialects.    The  Zapoteca  is  spoken  in  more  verbs  obtained  by  means  of  prefixes  than 

the  ancient  metropolis  Teozapotlan.    TbePopo-  perhaps  any  other  language;  it  lacks  /,  <,  and 

luca  (a  collective  name  of  several  tribes),  Chi-  g,  has  6  conjugations,  many  tenses  (a  preterite 

nanteca  in  Cbiapa,  and  Mixa  must  also  be  men-  of  yesterday,  another  of  2  weeks  f^o,  a  third 

tioned. — Among  the  languages  of  Yucatan  the  of  6  months  and  more  ago),  and  forms  for  near, 

predominant  is  the  Maya,  to  which  the  extinct  others  for  distant  objects ;  the  auxiliary  of  the 

idioms  of  the  greater  Antilles  seem  to  have  passive  is  uoeciriy  to  be ;  brother  and  sister  are 

been  akin.     When  the  Spaniards  landed  at  distinguished  as  to  age,  as  in  Magyar  and  other 

Campeachy  the  Mayas  held  the  whole  penin-  Uralo-Altiuc  tongues.     The  Aravaoa,  on  the 

aula,  and  a  part  of  Tabasco.    M.  de  Waldeck  banks  of  the  Berbice  and  Surinam,  has  many  re- 

il888)  thinks  the  Maya  to  be  analogous  to  the  markable  peculiarities,  such  as  the  formation  of 

^chole ;  and  B.  M.  Norman  p848)  supposes  the  passive  voice  by  changing  the  final  n  of  the 

that  it  prevailed  in  Anahuac  before  the  invasion  infinitive  active  into  hun,  and  many  prefixes  and 

by  the  Toltecs.    It  is  spoken  even  by  the  Creoles,  suffixes.    Caribbean  grammars  were  published 

mixed  with  Spanish.    It  resembles  the  OthomI  by  Fathers  Tauste,  Buiz-Blanco,  R.  R.  Breton, 

in  monosyllabism  and  tones ;  it  has  6  gutturals  and  Gilij,  and  dictionaries  by  the  first  and  last 

-which  are  extremely  rough ;  it  lacks  the  sounds  named  (1665-7),  and  an  anonymous  one  (Paris, 

otdjfyg^  r,  s;  its  words  are  not  inflected.  The  1763).    Some  writers  represent  the  Caribbean 

plural  is  formed  by  obf  the  comparative  by  il;  lauffua^  as  a  branch  of  the  Guarani,  which  they 

thus :    eJie-oh^  woods ;    tibil-ily  better.    There  divide  into  the  southern  or  Guarani  proper ;  the 

are  4  conjugations.    The  lan^age  abounds  in  middle  or  Tupi  of  Brazil,  from  the  island  of 

elisions.    As  spoken  in  a  district  of  Yalladojid,  Santa  Catarina  to  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon ; 

it  is  praised  for  elegance  and  conciseness.   Ovie-^  and  the  northern  or  Caribbean.-^The  foUow- 

do  (1526)  heard  6  different  languages  near  Lake  ing  7  languages  are  worth  notice,  viz. :  1.  That 

Nicaragua,  one  of  which  was  the  Aztec  or  Na*  of  the  Mozcas  (Muyscas),  who  before  the  ad- 

huatl.    Stephens  mentions  the  Pipil  on  the  Pa-  vent  of  Europeans  inhabited  the  table-land  of 

oific  coast,  which  is  now  proven  to  be  an  Azteo  Bogota,  and  who  in  consequence  of  a  culture 

dialect,  and  speaks  of  24  languages  or  dialects,  higner  than  that  of  their  neighbors  extended 
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their  idiom  among  them.  It  was  onoe  brought  tical  forms,  is  spoken  br  the  descendants  of  Ea- 
into  the  city  of  Bogota,  hnt  is  now  extinct.  It  ropeans  at  La  raz,  and  by  about  400,000  abo- 
connted  by  20,  had  a  negative  conjugation,  and  rigines.  It  is  rich  in  many  modified  ezpreseions 
many  excellent  peculiarities ;  it  lacked  d  and  s^  (haying  for  instance  12  homonyms  of  the  verb 
and  had  an  indistinct  2.  2.  Of  the  Saypures,  on  to  carry),  abounds  in  postpositions,  and  has 
the  upper  Orinoco,  similar  to  the  Cariboean,  but  several  dialects.  There  are  grammars  by  L. 
less  nch ;  the  conjunctions  were  few  and  closed  Bertonio  ('Rome,  1618),  and  D.  de  Torres  Rubio 
the  sentence.  8.  Of  the  Salivis,  between  the  (lima,  1616).  8.  The  Atacamaa,  numberlDg 
Meta  and  Guaviare,  affluents  of  the  Orinoco,  and  about  8,000,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Andes.  4. 
in  the  province  of  Oasanare ;  full  of  nasal  sounds.  The  Ohangos,  about  1,000,  on  the  Pacific.  On 
4.  Of  the  Ottomacas,  between  the  Apure  and  the  E.  declivity  of  the  Andes,  In  Bolivia,  the  An- 
Binarucu,  spoken  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  6.  tisian  family  (so  called  from  the  eastern  of  the 
Of  the  Taruras,  between  the  Meta  and  the  three  Cordillera  ranges,  and  from  which  the  word 
Oasanare ;  it  lacks  s,  abounds  in  the  Spanish  Andes  is  applied  to  all  the  ranges)  contains  five 
aspirate  j,  and  uses  the  substantive  verb  as  auxil-  tribes  with  their  own  tongues,  viz. :  the  Tura- 
iary  of  all  others.  6.  Of  theBetois,  on  the  Oasa-  cares  (^t<ra(^  white,  and  caH^  men),  Mocetenes 
nare,  without  p.  7.  Of  the  Mainas,  in  the  prov-  (Chnnchos),  Taconas,  Maropas,  and  Apolistas ; 
ince  of  that  name,  difiering  ftom  its  neighbors,  about  16,000  in  all.  (Tschudi,  Antigiudade$ 
In  the  eastern  parts  of  Oolombia  there  are  Ca-  JPeruatuu^  Vienna,  1852.)  N.  E.  of  Bolivia,  on 
ribbean  dialects.  Grammars  have  been  pre*  the  Ucayali,  are  the  Panos,  who  used  a  sort  of 
pared  by  Fathers  Anisson,  De  Tauste,  and  De  hieroglyphics,  and  the  Garapnchos,  who  seem 
Lugo,  and  a  vocabulary  by  De  Tauste  (1680).-^  to  bark  in  speaking.  On  the  pampas  of  La 
The  Andi-Peruvian  family  of  nations  is  divided  Plata,  drainea  by  the  Parana  and  both  Salados, 
into  four  classes :  1.  The  Qnichuas  (pronoxmced  there  are  about  40  tribes,  especially  in  ^e 
wiUi  a  faucal  croaking  sound,  hence  also  writ-  forests  of  Chaco,  of  which  we  mention  the  most 
ten  Qquichhuas)  or  Incas  were  more  widely  prominent.  The  Abipones,  the  centaurs  of 
spread  at  the  time  of  the  European  invasion  South  America,  seem  to  sing  their  long  words ; 
tnan  they  are  now.  They  diner  from  the  they  have  a  peculiar  sound  half  r  and  half  g 
other  indigenous  races  of  South  America,  re-  (like  the  Araoic  ghain),  and  count  in  their  lan- 
sembling  more  the  Mexicans,  and  being  of  a  guage  only  as  far  as  8.  The  Mbayas  (Guaycu- 
dark  olive  complexion.  The  language  of  the  rus),  on  the  Paraguay,  also  great  horsemen,  had 
Incas,  however,  was  not  intelligible  to  their  an  ancient  idiom,  and  speak  now  the  Enacagaa^ 
subjects,  and  Fr.  Lacroix  supposes  that  it  was  without  nasals  or  gutturals  ;  they  have  mo  a 
a  sort  of  hieratic  Jargon,  unknown  to  the  pro-  woman  language  (man,  for  instance,  is  called 
fane.  The  Puquini  about  Paz  and  Lima  ob-  hulegre  by  men,  but  aguina  by  women)  and 
stinately  conceal  their  idiom  from  foreigners,  castes,  and  are  called  Lenguas  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  language  of  the  Qnichuas  was  extended,  The  Moxos,  about  IS^OOO.  near  Matto  Grosso 
by  the  agency  of  the  incas,  over  their  whole  in  Brazil,  have  a  mild  harmonious  tongue, 
empire ;  so  that  it  was  known  to  all  officers  many  modified  forms  of  verbs,  and  very  few 
and  educated  persons  from  Quito  as  fiar  as  numerals.  There  is  a  grammar  and  vocabu* 
Ohili  and  the  kingdom  of  Tumac,  and,  spora-  lary  by  P.  Marban  (Lima,  1701).  The  Chiqui- 
dicaUy,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Plata.  It  tos,  about  15,000,  near  the  Argentine  Gran 
consists  of  five  dialects :  a,  Guzcucano,  one  of  Ghaco,  have  many  nasal  and  guttural  sounds, 
the  most  cultivated  idioms  of  South  America,  the  fVench  i/,  and  an  idiom  for  females,  as  well 
spoken  also  by  the  Creoles  ofLima  and  by  others;  as  a  language  of  etiquette  used  in  addressing 
&,  Quitefia,  ^e  hardest  and  most  corrupt ;  e,  Grod  and  superiors. — ^In  the  vast  regions  E.  of 
Lamano  of  Truxillo ;  d^  Ghinchaisuyo  of  Lima ;  the  river  Paraguay,  and  of  a  line  from  its 
«,  Galchaqui  of  Tucuman.  The  Quichua  sounds  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  thence 
very  harsh  and  explosive;  it  lacks  &,/,  «,  ^,  ^,  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  on 
and  I;  has  8  cases  and  prepositions ;  counts  by  the  S.  by  the  Plata,  there  is.  so  to  speak,  an 
tens  up  to  hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  has  a  archipelago  of  tongues  in  tne  ocean  of  the 
very  rich  and  perfectly  regular  coi^ngation,  Guarani  family.  In  Brazil  alone,  Texeira  count- 
even  of  the  substantive  verb.  Its  phraseology  ed  150,  and  Spix  andMartius  800  tribes  with  as 
is  simple,  and  the  verb  concludes  the  sentence,  many  languages ;  but,  as  their  affinities  cannot 
It  was  used  for  writing  even  by  the  incas,  and  be  determined  clearly,  owing  to  the  paucity  of 
the  Limans  prided  themselves  on  their  speak-  their  consonant  elements,  it  is  impossible  to 
ing  it  purely.  There  are  grammars  by  Domingo  know  which  of  them  are  languages  and  which 
de  S.  Tomas  (1560),  D.  de  Torres  Rubio  (1608),  are  difdects,  or  merely  local  idioms.  Hervas 
D.  G.  Holguin  (1608),  and  many  others.  2.  reports  61  languages  as  different  from  the  Tupi, 
The  Ay  mares,  probabW  descended  from  the  and  16  as  akin  to  it.  This  Tupi  is  one  of  the 
high  plains  about  Lake  Titicaca  (from  the  bosom  three  great  branches  into  which  the  language 
of  which  Manco-Oapao,  the  founder  of  the  inca  of  the  Guaranis  is  divided,  viz. :  1.  Extern 
dynasty,  was  said  to  have  risen),  are  almost  Guarani  (the  lingoa  geral^  general  language  of 
surrounded  by  the  Quichuas,  but  differ  fh>m  Brazil),  which  lacks  J\  I,  \  &nd  v;  but  has  Ger- 
them  in  manners  and  language.  This,  though  man  eL  English  j,  fVench  u  (written  y)  and 
it  has  many  harsh  sounds,  words,  and  gramma-  nasals,  Spanish  n  and  U  ;  also  mft,  nb^  nd^  ng. 
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Oases:  dbckyhocoo;  abaupe^howM;  dbdbi^ho*  of  the  lower  lip  hj  a  custom,  onoe  almost 
mine.  There  isno  plural  flexion.  Thecompara-  aniyersal,  but  now  going  out  of  fashion,  of 
tive  is  formed  by  the  sufSix  ete.  Numerals  do  not  loading  it  with  a  wooden  ornament,  thej  utter 
go  beyond  4, 6  being  expressed  by  the  word  hand  many  nasal  and  other  peculiar  sounds,  although 
(amI>o),  10  by  2  himds  {opacombo\  and  higher  scarcely  any  gutturals ;  they  use  a  great  many 
numbers  in  Spanish.  Pronouns:  ya^  I,  my;  nis,  vowels,  but  confound  many  artioidations,  as 
thou,  thy;  o^  he,  y,  his;  oro^  we  (I  and  he);  t  and  ^  and  Z»  n,  and  r,  tooether;  for  instance, 
yaiu20,  we  (I  and  you)  ;|>M,  you,  p0,  your.  Verbs:  Taru^  or  Toiu^  God.  Most  of  their  words 
o^ueo,  occido ;  ere^'tKM,  ocoidis;  o^^ueo,  ocddit,  are  monosyllabic  They  have  many  onoma> 
dec.  Tenses  are  indicated  by  adverbs ;  voices  toposias  and  various  figurative  expressions, 
and  many  kinds  of  verbs  by  intercalating  par-  and  they  double  many  words ;  thus,  nao^nae^ 
tides.  There  is  no  substantive  verb.  Examples  sea  gull ;  eng-eng^  woodpecker.  There  are  two 
of  phrases:  ConangaxeremiTrUfotaQjsLAaeom-  oases,  nominative  and  oblique,  as^  taru'ti^ 
nino  mihi  volunt€u\  1  wish  it;  Xsmarangatu  (courser  of  heaven),  the  sun;  tort^^i^  (heaven- 
(miki  hanitas\  I  am  good;  Ore  rub  ybctgypeiec"  rest),  the  moon.  The  plural  and  comparative 
<M>r,  imoet&^ran  nae  rerc^  Our  Father  heaven-  are  denoted  by  ruhu^  more ;  the  superlative  by 
in  being,  hauowed-be  thy  name.  There  are  gram-  yiiorom^  most  In  conjugation  there  are  two 
marsbyAnchieta(Ooimbra,  1596),  and  Figueira  moods,  infinitive  and  participles.  There  is  no 
(Lisbon,  1795),  and  a  dictionary  by  the  latter  an-  substantive  verb ;  thus :  he  mung,  he  gone ;  e 
thor.  2.  Southern  Guarani  (Guarani  proper),  on  reha^  it  good,  &c.  Among  the  Brazilian  tongues 
the  rivers  Parana,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay;  spo-  is  that  of  the  Oamacans  on  the  river  Pardo, 
ken  by  many  tribes.  8.  Western  Guarani,  spo-  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  with  extremely  Ions 
ken  by  the  Ohiriguani  (lat.  18"*  to  22^  S.)  on  the  words,  very  abrupt  peculiar  final  sounds,  and 
Pilcomayo,  the  Guarayi  in  the  mismons  of  the  many  gutturals ;  and  that  of  the  Hacharis  in 
Ohiquitoa,  the  Oirionos  near  Santa  Oruz,  and  Porto  Beguro,  with  most  peculiar  palatals  and 
in  160  villages  between  the  Ohaco  and  Mapayo  many  nasiils.  For  materials  on  the  Brazilian 
streams,  in  its  purity.  That  dialects  of  the  languages,  see  the  works  of  Lery  (1578) ;  Mi* 
Tupi  once  prevailed  over  many  districts  is  evi-  nuani,  ontheKiriris  (1695);  F.  de  Azara(1781) ; 
dent  from  the  names  of  several  tribes,  such  as  Prince  Ifaximilian  of  Neuwied  (1815-U7> ; 
the  Tupin'ambas,  Tupininquins,  Tapiguas,  Tum-  Spix  and  Martins  (18l7-'20) ;  Yon  Eschwege's 
mimiri,  &c. ;  so  that  it  became  tiie  most  ex-  vocabularies  of  the  Puris,  Ooroados,  Ooropos, 
tended  native  idiom  in  South  America,  and  was  Ac ;  and  the  travels  of  D^Orbigny  and  Auffuste 
adopted  by  the  Europeans,  as  well  as  by  many  St.  Hilaire. — ^The  Araucanian  or  Ohilidugu, 
heterogeneous  tribes,  as  the  medium  of  conmiu-  Ohili  lansruage,  formerly  extended  more  north- 
nication.  Its  analog  with  the  other  branches  ward,  ana  is  spoken  by  the  Moluches  (or  Aucas), 
of  the  same  family  and  with  the  Oaribbean  aided  consisting  of  the  Picunches,  from  Ooquimbo  as 
its  extension.  Here  also  the  style  of  female  far  as  Santiago,  by  the  Puelches  about  Mendoze 
speech  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  ^  of  the  OordiUera),  by  the  Huilliches  on  the 
men.  The  Omaguas,  formerly  a  most  powerful  Biobio  and  Yaldivia,  and  by  the  independent 
association  of  tribes,  were  the  PhoBUicians  of  Aucas  in  the  south  of  Ohili,  with'  dialectic  vari- 
the  Amazon,  Japura,  &C.,  being  spread  inland  ations.  This  is  probably  the  most  harmonious 
AS  far  as  the  Eio  Napo,  on  the  affluents  of  the  and  the  most  cultivated  language  among  the 
Orinoco,  in  Venezuela,  to  the  S.  in  Solimoes,  indigenous  races ;  its  purity  and  ele^^ance  being 
on  the  Para,  &c.  Their  language  differs  from  so  cherished,  that  even  a  preacher  is  often  up- 
all  others  in  South  America.  It  is  monosylla-  braided  by  his  hearers  if  he  commits  a  solecism 
bic.  has  nasal  and  guttural  sounds,  no  gender,  in  his  sermon.  It  is  written  with  the  whole 
ana  a  very  simple  coiyugation.  The  same  word  Spanish  alphabet,  and  has  beside  a  nasal  n  and 
has  many  significations,  according  to  its  tone ;  tt  as  in  French.  In  the  north,  d  and  r  are  used 
reciprocal  verbs  are  formed  by  the  suffix  ca,  fovs,  and  conversely  in  the  south.  Words  end 
and  active  verbs  from  nouns  by  ta.  It  points  in  vowels  and  in  the  mild  consonants,  l>jd,g,  /, 
to  the  Othomi  as  well  as  to  trans-Gangetic  Ian-  2^  fn,  n,  r ;  only  about  20  in  $  or  s.  There  is  no 
guides.  In  the  province  of  Para,  between  the  ^nder ;  the  signs  of  sexes  are  aZeo,  male,  and 
Hadeira  and  the  Tapajos,  the  powerful  Mun-  aamo^  female,  Thecases  are  three:  fli,  genitive; 
drucns  and  Tocantins  speak  a  tongue  which  is  tno^  meu.  ablative;  engu,  instrumental.  Dual^ 
akin  to  the  preceding.  Other  tribes  on  the  engu;  plural,  teOj  engn,  or  by  prefixing  pu,  or 
Amazon  have  idioms  which  are  related  to  either  intercalating  que  between  adjective  and  substan- 
the  Guarani  or  the  Omagua.  There  are  gram-  tive.  Persons:  iTtahe,  I;  etmi,  thou;  Upe,  he; 
mars  of  the  Guarani  by  A.  Ruiz  de  Montoya  dual:  eimu^  1st;  eimi,  2d;  teyenga,  8d;  plural: 
^Madrid,  1639),  and  P.  Restive,  from  Bandmi  inchifly'we;  eimnj yon;  teyengn,  they.  Personsl 
(1724).  Montoya  also  published  a  vocabulary,  suffixeato  verbs:  1,  n;  2,  tmi;  8,  «;  dual,  ytt, 
— ^Between  the  rivers  Doce  and  Pardo,  and  be-  tmu,  ingu;  plural,  t»,  twu,  ingu.  The  imper» 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  the  province  of  Minaa  feet  tense  is  formed  by  intercalating  Jni^  the  past 
Geraes,  we  find  the  Botocudos,  whom  Southey  peifect  by  wye^  the  pluperfect  by  nyebu;  fhture, 
derives  from  the  south,  50  years  before  the  ar-  1st,  a,  2d,  uyea;  aorist,  1st,  a^  2d,  vyeahi, 
rival  of  Europeans,  and  who  have  a  language  The  infinitive  ends  in  n;  gerunds  in  yum,  a2, 
of  their  own.    Being  deprived  of  the  free  use  yabum;  the  participle  active  in  lu^  pasnve  in 
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el;  the  oonjonctiTe  in  Ji,  optative  in  liehi;  OMef  Jnatice  Hale,  '^  nnaeeml/ niceties'' in  the 
passive  voice  in  ngen  (thas,  aiSn^  to  love ;  aiunr  framing  of  indictments,  and  yet  the  reason  for 
gen,  to  be  loved);  ne^pation  intercalates  Ja  (im-  and  requirement  of  singular  exactness  still  re- 
peradve  *fnis  coi^anctive  iu>),  &a  A^eotives  main.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  plain  right 
are  form<ML  by  the  suffix  gsU,  There  are  more  of  the  accused  to  know  that  he  has  been  legulv 
than  20  forms  of  transition  for  all  sorts  of  modi-  indicted.  To  this  intent,  the  bill  must  show  with 
fioations  in  the  verb  (more  than  in  the  Altaic  reasonable  certainty  that  it  was  presented  to  and 
languages).  In  short,  some  of  the  best  traits  of  proceeds  from  a  court  dt  competent  jurisdiction 
the  Indo-European  and  the  polysynthetio  Ian-  m  the  case;  that  the  place  where  it  was  found 
guages  are  combined  in  the  OhUiangu.  It  has  was  within  its  Jurisdiction ;  and  lastly,  that  it  was 
geometrical  terms,  and  is  sldlfully  employed  as  found  upon  the  oaths  of  at  least  12  jurors,  who 
a  rhetorical  and  poetical  idiom.  There  are  must  further  appear  to  have  been  of  the  county 
grammars  and  vocabularies  by  L.  de  Yaldivia  or  other  limits  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  The 
(Lima,  1608),  A.  Febres  (1765),  and  B.  EUtve-  insertion  of  the  jurors'  names  is  not  necessary, 
stadt  (Mnnster,  1777).  The  tribe  of  the  Boroa-  The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  name 
nos  is  almost  white. — ^The  brave  and  gigantic  of  the  accused,  and  should  repeat  it  with  every 
Patagonians  (Tchuelhets)  are  divided  into  sev-  distinct  allegation.  In  general  a  mistake  in  the 
eral  tribes,  such  as  the  Tchuel-cunny  (Bouth-  natne  is  fated,  though  a  mere  misspelling  of  it, 
men),  Tchnan-cunny  (North-men),  &o.  Piga-  if  the  sound  be  rendered  aright^  may  not  vitiate 
fetta  collected  some  of  their  vootbles.  It  is  the  indictment.  The  ddendant  must  also  be 
supposed  that  an  idiom  similar  to  theirs  is  described  by  his  proftsdon  or  occupation,  and 
spoken  by  the  Yacanaons,  who  inhabit  Terra  del  with  the  addition  of  the  town  or  ci^  and  ooun- 
ruego  and  the  southern  margin  of  the  continent,  ty  of  his  residence.  If  several  Joined  in  the 
as  well  as  the  Brunswick  peninsula,  whom  Bon-  commisdon  of  the  offence,  as  in  assault  or  rob- 
gainvUle  named  Pecherais  (fishers),  and  whose  bery,  all  may  be  joined  in  the  bill,  or  each  may 
idiom  Weddell  believed  to  resemble  the  Hebrew,  be  indicted  separately.  Yet  when  the  crime  is 
See  Ludewig,  '*  literature  of  American  Aborigi-  in  its  nature  distinct  and  individual,  as  peijury 
nal  Languages,"  with  addition  (London,  1858).  or  the  utterance  of  blasphemous  or  seditions 
INDICT^GBNT.  In  the  old  law  books  this  words,  there  can  be  no  joinder,  though  several 
word  is  written  endictment  and  enditement ;  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  The  time  and 
and  it  is  said  to  be  derived,  through  the  fVench  place  of  every  material  fact  must  be  distinctly 
enditement^  enditer,  from  the  Latm  indiea/re,  to  averred.  Generally,  however,  it  is  not  necessa- 
point  out ;  or,  as  some  suppose,  from  indicere  ry  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  offence  at  the 
and  indietus.  An  indictment  is  defined  by  Judge  precise  place  and  time  laid.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
Story,  in  his  "  Commentaries  upon  the  Oonsti-  it  appear  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
tution,"  to  be  *'a  written  accusation  of  an  of*  Jurisaiction  of  the  court,  and  on  any  dav  previ- 
fence,  preferred  to,  and  presented  upon  oath  as  ous  to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  if  that  fall  within 
true  by,  a  grand  jury  i^  the  suit  of  the  gov-  the  period  during  which  the  offence  may  be 
emment."  Indictments  are  to  be  preferred  in  prosecuted.  If  however  the  time  or  place  is  an 
criminal  matters,  and  in  those  alone  which  con-  essential  element  of  the  crime,  a  variance  in  either 
cem  the  public  welfare.  They  lie  then  for  all  respectbetween  the  charge  and  the  proof  is  fataL 
treasons  and  felonies^  for  all  misprisions,  that  is.  If  it  be  necessary  to  cite  written  instruments, 
concealments  of  treasons  and  felonies,  and  for  their  dates  must  be  truly  stated.  The  date  is 
all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  nature.  Among  also  material  when  a  period  for  preferring  indict- 
such  misdemeanors  may  be  mentioned,  for  ex-  ments  is  prescribed  by  law,  or  when  statutes  of 
ample,  disturbances  of  the  peace,  assault  and  limitations  are  involved.  In  the  statement  of 
batteiy,  libels,  peijury,  conspiracies,  and  public  the  offence,  the  indictment  must  recite  explicitiy 
nuisances.  Bo,  too,  whatever  outrages  decency  the  facts  which  constitute  the  alleged  crime, 
or  is  injurious  to  the  public  morals  is  an  indict*  and  not  merely  their  supposed  legtd  bearing, 
able  misdemeanor.  Upon  information  by  parties  It  is  the  simple  office  of  the  bill  to  exhibit  the 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  criminal  acts  alleged,  an  facts.  If  there  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
indictment  is  framed  by  the  proper  prosecuting  crime  chained,  that  will  be  judicisJly  recognized 
officers,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the  by  the  court  as  their  legal  consequence.  A 
jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not  find  ^'a  particular  offence  must  be  dleged.  To  charge 
true  bill,"  the  party,  if  in  custody,  is  entitled  to  the  defendant  with  one  of  two  offences  dis- 
be  discharged  without  further  answer.  If  the  lunctively,  as  '*  forged  or  caused  to  be  forged," 
bill,  on  the  contrary,  be  found  to  be  a  true  bill,  is  insufficient ;  and  so  it  is  to  describe  him  as  a 
it  is  returned  into  court,  and  the  party  stands  general  offender,  as  ^^ common  thief"  or  **com- 
indicted  and  may  be  required  to  answer  to  the  mon  slanderer."  Yet  one  may  be  indicted  as  a 
charges  made  against  him.  (See  Juby.)  In  ^'commonbarretor,"  or  as  a  **keeper  of  acom- 
respect  to  its  form,  the  indictment  is  intended  mon  bawdy  house,"  for  in  these  cases  the  habit- 
to  be  aplun  and  certain  narrative  of  the  offence  nal  character  makes  the  particular  offence. — In 
charged,  and  of  the  necessary  circumstances  that  the  description  of  some  crimes  certain  technical 
concur  to  ascertain  and  define  the  fact  and  its  na-  words  and  terms  must  be  employed;  thusi, 
ture.  It  can  perhaps  be  no  longer  made  a  reproach  ^*  traitorously"  in  indictments  for  treason,  and 
to  the  law  that  it  demands,  in  the  words  of  "feloniously"  in  dl  charges  of  felony;  ^^kill 
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and  murder"  in  oharging  murder,  end  ^*  took  ka.  The  genne  indigqfera  oontains  at  least 
and  carried  awaj"  in  a  case  of  simple  larcenj.  60  species  which  yield  it,  of  which  the  tincUh 
In  indictments  under  statutes  it  is  sufficient  to  ria  produces  the  most,  and  the  pwudortvMtoria 
describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  the  oest  The  /.  anil  is  the  most  productive  of 
The  indictment  must  conclude  in  the  prescribed  the  American  species.  It  is  also  obtained  from 
form,  where  that  is  given  by  the  state  constitu-  other  genera,  as  from  the  uatiM  Hnetoria  or  woad 
tJon.  Itisgeneralljin  the  words^  "against  the  of  Europe,  nerium  Unctorium  of  Hindostan, 
peace  and  dignity*^  of  the  state  or  common-  Wrightia  Hnetoria  of  the  East  Indies,  hgptiUa 
wealth.  Unetoria  of  the  United  States,  and  many  othere. 
INDIES,  East.  See  East  Indisb.  These  plants  contain  the  coloring  principle  in 
INDIES,  West.  See  Ahtillbs,  and  Wbbt  their  leave^  in  the  form  of  a  colorless  sub- 
Indies.  stance  which  is  brought  out  and  rendered  ap- 
INDIGO,  a  vegetable  dye  stuff  of  great  im-  parent  by  its  oxidation  as  the  leaves  dry,  or  is 
portance,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  developed  by  submitting  green  leaves  to  a  pro- 
of indicum^  from  its  being  brought  into  Europe  ceas  of  fermentation  and  oxidation.  The  J. 
from  India.  The  same  name  appears  also  to  ttfusfma  is  cultivated  both  in  the  East  and  West 
have  been  applied  to  the  article  uidia  ink,  but  Indies.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  or  even 
in  this  case  usually  qualified  by  the  epithet  6  feet,  in  a  bushy  stem  proceeding  from  a  root 
nigrum.  So  little  watf  known  of  the  real  na-  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick  and  a  foot  in  length, 
ture  of  this  'substance,  which  for  centuries  had  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  the  flowers  papQio- 
been  employed  in  porting  and  dyeing,  that  as  naoeous,  both  these  and  the  pods  usuallv  oo- 
kte  as  the  year  1706  it  was  q;>oken  of  as  a  min-  cnrring  with  the  leguminous  order  of  plants, 
eral  in  letters  patent  issued  in  Halberstadt,  in  The  seeds  are  sown  in  March  and  Apnl  in  a 
Germany ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  correct  light  soil,  and  harrowed  in.  Weeds  are  removed 
but  discredited  observations  of  Marco  Polo  made  when  they  appear,  but  after  a  few  showers  the 
in  the  18th  century.  The  use  of  indigo  in  dyeing  plants  cover  tne  ground,  keeping  out  all  other 
was  probably  introduced  into  Italy  as  early  as  the  vegetation.  Before  they  have  reached  their 
11th  century.  As  the  art  was  improved  by  the  fbU  height  the  plants  uiould  be  cut,  always 
Italians,  indigo  took  the  place  of  the  native  early  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  same  day 
woad.  With  the  establishment  of  direct  trade  to  the  fiiotory.  Here  they  are  laid  at  once  in 
with  India  by  sea,  supplies  of  the  article  were  a  great  stone  cistern  some  20  feet  square  and  8 
more  easily  obtained,  and  after  the  discovery  feet  deep,  capable  of  holding  .5,000  to  8,000  lbs. 
of  America  a  similar  product  was  brought  from  of  plants.  Hurdles  are  placed  upon  them,  and 
the  new  world.  Francisco  Hernandez  speaks  heavy  beams  are  laid  across  these  and  secured 
of  it  as  in  use  by  the  Mexicans,  the  pigment  bo-  to  the  sides  of  the  vat,  the  object  beingto  keep 
ingealle^  by  the  names  m^^ttitZt  and  t&tM>A«i2^  the  plants  down  when  they  swell.  Water  is 
signifying  the  same  as  the  Latin  name  for  the  then  admitted  so  as  to  cover  the  plants.  Fer- 
artide,  eceruleum.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ITth  mentation  soon  commences,  and  may  be  allowed 
oentuiy  the  importations  m  indigo  from  the  to  go  on  for- 10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the 
East  Indies  into  Holland  assumed  no  little  im-  condition  of  the  plants,  the  temperature,  and 
portance.  In  1681  there  was  brought  by  7  ves-  weather.  The  liquor  is  in  commotion  as  if 
sels  888,646  lbs.,  estimated  to  be  worth  $600,-  boiling;  frothy  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
000.  Three  ships  that  arrived  in  April,  1688,  their  color,  first  white,  becomes  grayish  blue 
brought  indigo  valued  at  2,046,000  rix  dollars,  and  then  deep  purple,  and  finally  a  copper- 
Its  introduction  was  a  matter  of  ^preatcompUdnt  colored  scum  covers  the  surface.  When  the 
by  tile  Germans  on  account  of  its  superseding  agitation  subsides  the  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  a 
the  indigenous  woad.  Its  use  was  prohibited  lower  vat;  and  the  beams  and  hurdles  being 
by  the  diet  in  1677,  and  the  article  was  de-  .  removed  from  the  upper  one,  the  steeped  plants 
nounced  under  the  name  of  the  devil's  dye  as  a  are  taken  out  to  be  dried  for  fuel,  and  the  vat 
pernicious,  deceitful,  corrosive  substance.  The  is  prepared  for  another  charge  of  fresh  plants, 
people  of  Nuremberg,  who  cultivated  woad,  Into  the  lower  cistern  a  number  of  men,  corn- 
enacted  a  law  compellmg  the  dyers  to  take  an  monly  6,  enter  and  beat  up  the  liquid  with  their 
oath  annually  not  to  use  indigo,  and  this  they  hands  or  with  paddles  till  tlie  coloring  matter 
were  still  oUiged  to  do  long  f^r  the  dye  was  begins  to  appear  in  small  atoms.  This  may  re- 
in universal  use.  By  the  French  government  quire  labours.  The  appearance  of  a  precipitate 
the  use  of  indigo  was  forbidden  in  ti^e  province  fine  as  small  sand,  leaving  the  water  clear,  in- 
of  Languedoc  in  1698,  and  the  law  was  long  dicates  favorable  progress;  the  beatinff  is  then 
enforced.  A  similar  outcry  was  raised  against  discontinued,  and  the  vat  is  left  a  few  hours  for 
it  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Eliubeth,  and  in  the  indigo  to  subside.  The  liquor  is  then  run 
1661  it  was  condemned  by  act  of  parliament  aSttom  an  upper  vent,  and  after  this  the  indigo 
and  persons  were  authorized  to  search  for  and  from  a  lower  one ;  or  the  latter  is  sometimes 
destroy  it  and  logwood  also  in  any  dye  house,  left  in  part  as  the  water  is  drained  away,  and  is 
This  law  remained  in  force  nearly  a  century. —  then  gathered  up  by  a  person  entering  the  vat 
Indigo  is  a  product  of  numerous  plants,  belong-  for  the  purpose.  lime  and  gum  have  been  em- 
ing  to  the  order  l^uminaai,  and  indigenous  to  ployed  to  hasten  the  precipitation,  but  their  use 
the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aroer-  is  considered  objectionable  from  tneir  supposed 
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iiHorions  effect  apon  the  quality  of  the  indigo,  coloring  matter  of  indigo,  called  pure  indigo  or 
The  pulpy  precipitate  is  next  freed  by  standing  indigo  bine,  usually  constitutes  nearly  60  per 
in  another  cistern  from  more  of  the  water  mixed  cent,  of  the  commercial  article,  which  may  be 
with  it,  and  is  then  pa»ed  through  a  strainer  obtained,  as  Chevreul  recommended,  by  dis- 
into  a  boiler,  in  which  it  is  heated  to  ebullition,  solying  out  what  is  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  by  some  kept  boiling  for  6  or  6  hours.  Be-  then  that  which  alcohol  will  remove,  and  final- 
ing  freed  from  scum,  it  is  drawn  off  into  a  vat,  ly  what  hydrochloric  acid  will  take  up.  The 
from  which,  after  subsiding,  more  water  is  taken  residue  is  pure  indigo,  and  any  nlica  that  may 
off  the  top,  and  the  rest  is  removed  to  the  drip-  be  present  Various  methods  are  adopted  by 
ping  yat,  a  wooden  case  having  its  floor  per-  different  chemists  for  determining  more  exact- 
fon^ed  with  holes  and  covered  with  a  wootlen  ly  than  by  the  above  rude  process  the  propor- 
oloth.  The  liquor  passes  through  this  filter,  tions  of  indigo  blue  in  samples  of  indigo,  some 
and  the  operation  is  completed  by  subjecting  reducing  the  coloring  matter  by  deoxidi^ng 
the  rendne  to  the  action  of  a  press,  which  agents  to  indigo  white,  which  is  supposed  to 
causes  it  to  be  left  behind  in  a  square  cake  of  have  been  its  original  condition  in  the  plants, 
the  diape  of  the  case  which  contains  it.  This  and  then  precipitating  and  collecting  this.  Thus 
cake  retuns  its  form  when  the  sides  of  the  case  Dr.  Dana  dissolves  the  indigo  by  boUing  in  cans- 
are  removed,  and  being  thus  exposed  it  is  cut  tic  soda  with  cautious  addition  of  protodiloride 
by  a  wire  into  64  square  blocks.  These  are  laid  of  tin ;  the  insoluble  pcfrtion  being  then  sepa- 
out  upon  hurdles  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  left  rated,  bichromate  of  potash  recovers  and  throws 
for  several  days  or  weeks  locked  up  in  the  diy-  down  the  indigo  blue,  which  when  washed  with 
ing  house  before  packing.  By  the  other  meth-  hydrochloric  acid  is  collected  and  weighed, 
od  the  leaves  separated  from  the  stems  are  Others  adopt  the  plan  of  first  taking  up  impu- 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  stored.  When  a  rities  by  a  succession  of  appropriate  solvents; 
large  quantity  is  collected  they  are  inftised  with  these  impurities  are  chiefly  resinous  and  gum- 
6  times  their  bulk  of  water,  and  stirred  for  2  my  matters.  The  pure  indigo  has  also  been 
hours  tUl  the  leaves  all  sink.  The  liquor  is  tiien  obtained  by  another  process  dependent  on  its 
drawn  off.  beaten,  and  further  treated  as  in  the  property  of  volatilizing  at  the  temperature  of 
process  already  described. — The  Asiatic  com-  about  650^  F.,  and  condensing  in  needlfr-shfl9>ed 
meroial  indigo  is  brought  from  the  several  ports  and  prismatic  crystals.  The  operation  is  hast- 
of  India,  and  from  Java  and  Manila.  It  differs  ened  by  mixing  tht  indigo  with- water  and  twice 
much  in  quality  and  in  shades  of  color.  The  best  its  weight  of  plaster  of  raris  to  a  paste,  which 
Bengal  indigo  shipped  from  Oalcutta  is  the  super-  is  spread  on  an  iron  plate.  Heated  over  a  spirit 
fine  or  light  blue,  in  cakes  of  cubical  form,  so  light  lamp,  the  steam  and  vapor  of  indigo  separate 
as  to  float  upon  water,  friable,  soft,  of  dean  fittc-  together,  and  the  latter  collects  in  beautiful 
tore,  and  of  beautifixl  copper  color  when  rubbed  velvety  crystals  upon  the  surface  of  .the  mass, 
with  the  naiL  Other  qualities  are  of  shades  of  The  pure  substance  melts  nearly  at  the  tem- 
violet,  red,  and  copper  color.  The  African  indi-  perature  at  which  it  sublimes,  and  is  also  char- 
goes  from  Egypt  and  Senegal  are  fine  blues,  but  red  and  decomposed  at  about  the  same.  It  also 
generally  contaminated  with  earthy  matters,  ignites  and  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  giving 
The  best  of  the  American  qualities,  as  some  of  (^much  smoke.  The  crystals  have  abeantifiu 
those  from  Guatemala  and  Caracas,  are  equal  to  and  intense  copper  color,  and  when  in  thin 
the  best  Bengid.  These  countries  famish  a  con-  plates  they  present  by  transmitted  light  a  splen- 
siderable  portion  of  'the  incUgo  of  commerce,  did  blue.  Their  composition  is  represented  by 
The  southern  portion  of  the  tinited  States  ex-  the  formula,  Oi«H«OiN.  The  substance  resists 
ported  annually  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  the  ordi- 
century  about  184,000  lbs.  of  indigo,  worth  62  nary  solvents  (sulphuric  acid  excepted),  unless 
ots.  per  lb. ;  but  the  product  has  now  fallen  of^  it  be  first  deoxidized,  when  it  readily  dissolves  in 
so  that  only  about  $3,000  worth  is  shipped.  The  alkalies.  The  conversion  into  colorless  indigo, 
shipments  from  the  East  Indies  are  estimated  at  though  called  oxidation,  appears  to  be  rather 
18,000,000  lbs.,  worth  there  from  60  cts.  to  $1.25  an  accession  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  which,  ao- 

Ser  lb.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  cording  to  Liebig,  unites  wiUi  one  of  the  oxygen 
tates  in  the  year  ending  June  80,  1868,  direct  present,  giving  to  the  compound  the  compod- 
from  the  British  East  Indies,  was  $400,000,  in-  tion  of  aliydrate,  represented  by  the  formula, 
direct  via  England  about  $200,000,  and  from  the  OicH»NO-f  HO,  the  mdigo  blue  in  this  case  be- 
Philippine  islands  over  $280,000 ;  total  value  of  ing  an  oxide  of  the  same  body,  Oi«H»NO.  The 
the  imports,  $945,088.  Of  these,  about  $400,-  facility  with  which  the  change  is  effected,  and 
000  worth  was  reexported,  chiefly  to  Belgium  the  readiness  with  which  the  indigo  regains  its 
and  Germany.  The  imports  of  England  and  blue  color  and  insolubility  by  exposure  to  the 
France  are  rated  at  %bout  $6,000,000  worth  air,  admirably  adapt  the  spbstance  for  use  as  a 
each.  The  natural  advantages  of  the  southern  dye.  It  is  applied  in  the  solvent  state  to  the 
states  for  the  crop  are  regarded  by  many  as  fabric  steeped  in  the  liquid;  and  when  the 
quite  equal  to  those  of  India;  and  its  culture  is  cloth  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  insoluble  sub- 
strongly  advocated  by  some  in  order  to  multi-  stance  is  developed  with  its  characteristic  color 
ply  the  resources  of  the  country.  (See  De  Bow's  and  fixed  in  the  fibres.— Sulphuric  acid  dissolves 
*'  Industrial  Besouroes,''  vol  ill.  p.  60.)— The  indigo  blue  without  chiuDguig  its  color  to  red, 
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the  Qstud  acdon  of  aeids  upon  vegetable  blvee ;  Siam,  Laoe,  Anam,  and  tbe  British  provineee 

and  when  the  sabstanoe  is  digested  for  8  days  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim,  all  of  which 

with  15  parts  of  conoentrated  sulpharic  acid,  a  are  described  in  separate  articles, 

deep  blue  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which  dis-  INDO-0HINE8E  LANGUAGES,  the  tonffaes 

solves  completely  in  water,  and  under  the  name  spoken  in  the  Trans-Gangetio  peninsnla.    The 

of  snlphindylic  acid,  or  more  properly  hyposnl*  nations  S.  of  Assam,  Thibet,  Ynn-nan,  and 

phoindiffotic  acid,  is  often  nsed  m  dyeing,  and  Qoang-si,  and  N.  of  the  Malayan  peninsnla,  form 

also  in  tiie  mann&ctnre  of  the  bine  inks.  Many  a  group  of  transition  between  the  Caucasian, 

other  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  bodies  Mongofic,  and  Malay  races.    In  language  they 

result  from  this  chemic^  change,  and  still  more  are  related  to  the  Chinese  and  Thibetims,  and 

from  the  oxidation  of  indigo  blue ;  and  still  in  religion,  being  Buddhists,  to  ancient  uidia. 

another  series  from  its  treatment  with  the  al-  There  are  4  groups.    I.  The  Burmese  (Marama, 

kaUes.    These  have  received  much  attention  Mranma,  or  Miamma,  pronounced  B^amma\ 

from  eminent  chemists,  and  are  particularly  The  Chinese  call  them  bo-mien,  and  give  their 

treated  in  Dumas^  TraiU  de  ehimis  appliquU  empire,  which  was  formed  by  the  conquest  of 

aux  arts,  vol.  viii.,  in  Brando's  "Manual  of  Siam,  Aracan.  and  Pegu,  the  name  of  Mien-tien. 

Ghemistiy,^'  and  in  Muspratt*s  "  Chemistry.'*  They  dwell  along  the  upper  and  middle  course 

— Indi^  has  been  introduced  as  a  remedial  of  the  Irrawaddy.    A  dialect  of  their  language 

agent  in  medicine,  especially  in  epilepsy,  hys-  is  spoken  in  Aracan  (Rakhain,  pronounoea  Ya- 

teria,  infantine  convulsions,  and  other  diseases^  khain),  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Muff  (saint) 

but  whetiber  with  advantageous  results  is  ques-  by  the  Bengalese.    A  sub-dialect  is  spoken  on 

tionable.    Its  physiological  action  appears  to  the  island  of  Cheduba.    The  Aracan  dialect  is 

be  that  of  an  irritant  to  the  alimenta^  mucoua  richer  than  its  neighbors  in  Pali  elements.    An- 

membrane.  other  dialect  of  Burmese  in  Pegu  (Moan),  be- 

INDIGO  BIRD  (eyanoi/nga  eyanea^  Baird),  tween  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salwin,  was  origi- 
a  North  American  finch  or  a  blue  color,  tinged  nally  a  different  language,  rich  in  literature.  A 
with  ultramarine  on  the  head,  throat,  and  mid-  similar  idiom  is  said  to  exist  on  the  island  of 
die  of  breast,  and  elsewhere  with  verdigris  Camicobar.  Other  dialects  are  those  of  the 
green ;  lores  and  angle  of  chin  velvet  black,  and  To  (Ro)  tribes  in  the  northern  mountains,  re- 
wing  feathers  brown  edged  with  binish  brown,  sembling  that  of  Aracan ;  Taneng-sari  in  Tenas* 
The  length  is  about  5}  inches,  and  the  extent  serim,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Siam,  with  many 
of  wings  7i;  the  female  is  smaller,  and  of  a  ancient  words;  Passuko,  Moplu,  Kuki  (almost 
yellowuh  brown  color,  with  the  wings  darker,  like  the  Burmese),  &c.  Most  of  these  dialects 
It  is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States,  as  far  contain  many  Thibetoid  polysyllabic  words^ 
as  the  Missouri,  and  south  to  Guatemala;  itar-  which  are  uttered  itaeeato  as  if  they  were 
rives  in  the  southern  states  from  Mexico  and  phrases  of  monosyllables ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
Central  America  about  the  middle  of  April  with  words  are  monosyllables.  Although  the  Bur- 
the  painted  finch  (G.  eiri$\  and  like  this  is  mese  and  its  dialects  contain  many  gutturals, 
caught  in  traps  for  sale.  It  prefers  open  places  nasals,  and  6  aspirates,  they  are  melodious, 
on  the  edges  of  woods;  perched  on  the  top  of  a  and  sentences  close  with  a  musical  cadence, 
high  tree,  it  delights  to  sing  its  clear  and  sweetly  Tones  or  synonymes  determine  many  siniifica- 
modulated  strain,  consisting  of  8  or  10  notes,  tions.  There  are  many  tropes  and  periphrases. 
Though  less  handsome  than  the  painted  finch,  Sii  signifies,  for  instance,  kght  and  beauty,  Mt- 
its  shape  is  degant  and  compact,  and  its  man-  pdk  beauty-mouth,  i, «.,  lips;  wood-glory  means 
ners  veir  lively,  so  that  it  is  in  request  as  a  flower;  weight-child,  little  weight,  &o.  Mon- 
oage  bird.  Tbe  nest  is  made  among  the  rankest  tegatio  supposes  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
grass,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  blue,  with  a  spot  languages ;  for  the  articles,  numerals,  &c.,  are 
or  two  of  purple  on  the  larger  end.  They  mi-  twofold.  The  conjugation  and  other  flexions  are 
grate  soutiiward  in  the  autumn.  The  food  poor.  Clearness  of  speech  is  supplied  by  sreat 
consists  of  small  seeds  and  insecta  circumlocutions,  especially  in  the  idiom  or  eti- 

INDO-CfflNA,  that  portion  of  Asia  whiih  quette  toward  superiors.    The  best  works  on 

lies  between  Hindostan  and  China,  or  between  tne  language  are:  Carpanius,  Alphabetum  Ba/r^ 

lat  V  to  26''  N.  and  long.  92*"  to  108""  £.    It  manum  Eegni  Ava  (RomCj  1776) ;  PauUmo  a  S. 

was  formerly  called  Further  India,  or  India  be-  Bartoloraeo,  Musei  Borgiani  Codices  Peguei^ 

yond  the  GrangesL    Its  present  name  is  derived  aet,  Siamemes^  &e,  (Rome,  1798) ;  Francis  Bu- 

from  the  fact  that  part  of  this  region  was  once  chanan  *^  On  the  Languages  of  Burma;"  Charles 

subject  to  China,  and  its  nopukition  exhibit  Lane,  English  and  Burmese  dictionary  (Calcut- 

many  characteristics  both  of  Chinese  and  Hin-  ta,  1841).  II.  Siamese  (Thai,  freemen ;  called  by 

doos.    Thibet  and  Aflsam  bound  it  on  the  N.,  the  Burmese,  Chinese,  &c.,  Shan,  and  by  the 

China  on  the  N.  K,  and  Bengal  on  the  N.  W.  Avans  Myetapshan  or  Sidan).    They  are  the 

In  every  other  direction  it  is  bounded  by  the  most  civilized  people  of  eastern  Asia.    Within 

ocean,  wi^  the  exception  of  a  narrow  isllimus  the  northern  part  of  that  area  is  Laos  (a  part 

to  the  S.  whidi  connects  it  with  the  Malayan  of  which  belongs  to  the  following  group),  from 

peninsula.    Its  area  is  estimated  at  1,000,000  which  both  the  Burmese  and  the  Siamese  re- 

aq.  nu    Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  ceived  Buddhism,  laws,  and  other  institutiona 

'Ab  principal  political  divisions  are  Bumah,  lliis  group  contains  the  following  languages  and 
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dialects^  viz. :  1,  of  the  Thai-jhai  (great  Siamese)  grama,  aomewhaf:  altered  or  differeatly  applied, 

in  Laos,  sabstitating  A  and  d  for  r  and  I  of  the  and  mized  with  An^nam-Ue  (Anam  letters)  cf 

next  group,  with  the  oldest  and  riohest  Pali  lite-  Anamese  formation.    The  monosyllabic  words 

rature,  and  enriched  by  many  Burmese  and  Pali  hare  generally  5   tones   (desoending,   grave, 

words;  2,  oftheThai-noi  (little  Siamese),  on  the  falling,  asking,  aonte),  beside  the  plun  sound; 

lower  course  of  the  Meinam  and  on  the  gulf  of  thus,  tna  signifies,  according  to  intonation,  but. 

Slam ;  8,  of  the  Hoy-thai,  on  the  table-land  of  curse,  horse,  sepulchre,  or  cheeiks;  ha  ha  la  ba 

Muneepoor  in  the  N.  of  the  Bnrman  empire,  to  hahaha,  yariouiBly  sung,  constitutes  the  phrase : 

the  vfuley  of  the  Brahmapootra  on  the  W.,  and  ^*  Three  lords  presented  (something)  contempt- 

on  the  boundary  of  Yun-uan  in  the  £.,  i.  «.,  in  ible  (to  the)  forsaken  lady4oye  (of  wel  prince." 

the  greater  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Oassay,  Yowels  abound,  and  many  words  end  in  con* 

where  they  are  caUed  Maggaln  (corrupted  by  us  sonants,  as  in  the  Canton  dialect  The  grammar 

into  Meckley)  by  the  Bengalese ;  4,  of  the  Lok-  and  construction  are  like  the  Chinese.  Numerals: 

thai   (Chin.  P^  and   Muang-ping-djing-mai  m6t^l\  Aai,2;  6a,  8;  &dn,4;  nam^h\  «Ctt,d; 

(or  Lolo,  Chin.  Piy-pe-n-fuY  in  two  principali-  hdy^  7 ;  tdrn^  8 ;  ch%n^  9 ;  mMi,  10 ;  hai  m6di 

ties  of  Laos ;  a  dialect  of  the  once  learned  and  (2x10),  20,  &o.;   tram^   100;   ngdrij  1,000; 

powerful  Thai-lung,  near  Cassay.    A  dialect  is  mttSn,  100,000 ;  «^,  1,000,000.    They  also  em- 

also  spoken  near  regu,  another  on  the  island  ploy  Chinese  numerals.    Persons :  tSif  I ;  mdi 

of  Junk-Ceylon,  and  in  the  Mergui  archipelago,  thou;  nd,  he.    By  prefixing  ehiung  (much)  to 

These  dialects  consist  almost  entirely  of  mono-  these  they  obtain  our  we,  you,  they.    But  the 

syllabic  words;  the  many  Pali  and  Sanscrit  idiom  of  etiquette  is  nicely  shaded ;  for  the  I  of 

words  are  more  altered  than  by  the  Burmese,  the  king  is  trdm,  of  superiors  too  min^  of  in- 

There  are  also  many  Chinese,  and  especially  feriors  only  tdi  (servant).    Thou  to  eqnab  is 

Cantonese  words  in  them.    The  graphic  system  anA  (brother),  to  superiors  ^n(|r  (master).    See 

is  derived  from  the  Devanagari,  and  contains  Alex,  de  Rhode,  JHetianarium  Afutmitieum^ 

8T  characters  for  consonants,  14  for  vowels,  Lusitanum  et  Latinum  (Rome,  16T1);  Craw- 

and  6  for  diphthongs,  beside  signs  of  tones,  furd's  '^  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,"  dec. 

Specimens :  rau  pen,  I  am,  and  we  are ;  tang  (London,  1828) ;   Pigneaux  and  Taberd,  Die- 

tang  lai  pen,  all  ye  are ;  nma  tang  ma,  rau  hin  tianoHum  Anamitioo-Latinum,  with  a  gram- 

8am  red  leu,  time  you  come,  I  alreadv  eat  cease  mar  (2  vols.,  Serarapore^   1888).    lY.   Rem- 

have — u  e.,  when  yon  came,  I  had  already  eat-  nants  of  ancient  tribes,  living  among  the  moun- 

en.    The  Siamese  is  very  rich  in  forms  of  eti-  tains,  with  dialects  of  the  aboriginal  languages, 

quetto,  using  8  words  for  I  and  we,  which  are  or  such  as  are  not  yet  sufficiently  explored. 

Graduated  by  the  importance  of  the  person  spo-  Such  are  the  half  savages  Kian,  in  the  N.  W.  of 

en  to.    See  Capt.  James  Low,  Siamese  gram-  Burmah ;  Kuriang  (Karens),  between  Ava  and 

mar  (Calcutta,  1828),  and  D.    J.  Pollegolx,  Pegu  and  in  the  north,  with  a  very  sibilant 

Orammatica  Lingum  Thai  (Bangkok,  1850).  tongue;  Play  jfTong-su),  in  the  delta  of  the  Irra- 

ni.  Anamese  (peace-people;  CJbm. ^gan-nam),  waddy;  the  Zahaing,  &c.;  and  various  tribes 

The  language  is  spoken  in  6  provinces :  1,  Ton-  converted  to  Buddhism  and.  half  civilized,  as 

?uin,  in  which  it  is  purest;  in  the  district  of  Tchong  in  Siam,  Moi  (Ee-moy),  almost  black,  a 
iactho  there  is  a  peculiar  rude  dialect;  2,  principal  people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Cambodia, dec. 
Oochin-Cbina  (Chin.  Kun-Uheng-tching,  king-  INDO-EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES,  one  of 
dom  of  Tchiampa),  the  people  of  which  are  the  principal  families  into  which  the  tongues 
a  mixture  of  descendants  of  a  Chinese  colony  of  mankind  are  divided  by  linguists.  This  title, 
of  about  500,000,  who  settled  on  the  Me-  though  not  exactly  appropriate,  is  preferable 
kiang  216  years  B.  C,  with  the  ancient  in-  to  Indo-Germanic,  Japhetic,  or  Mediterranean, 
habitants ;  8,  Cambodia  (Chin.  Kan^fa-tche),  Chr.  Lassen  proposed  the  term  Aryan,  as  op- 
the  inhabitants  of  which  call  themselves  Cam-  posed  to  that  of  Mteeh'ch'tJ^iUi  (barbarian,  out- 
mer,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  general  Ian-  cast;  see  Brahma,  vol.  iii.,  p.  616).  This  lin* 
guage ;  4,  Laos  (Chin.  Mein-lao),  divided  guistic  class  almost  coincides  with  the  ethnic  of 
between  the  stetes  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Blumenbach^s  Caucasian  race.  It  consists  of 
Anam ;  the  people  in  the  southern  region  call  the  following  three  groups :  A.  The  Asiatic, 
themselves  Lanjan ;  5,  Chiampa  (Gia-dinh-pha,  with  two  branches,  viz. :  1.  The  Aryan,  or  Ois- 
or  Tchien-tham-bo),  or  Loi,  M'loi,  once  a  pow-  Gangetic  Indian,  headed  by  the  Sanscrit,  the 
erful  state,  whose  inhabitants  formerly  awelt  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmins,  probably  never 
in  Java^  and  now  inhabit  the  interior  raoun-  altogether  vernacular,  and  now  also  the  sacred 
tains;  tne  dialect  of  this  southern  district  differs  language  of  the  Thibetan  and  Chinese  Brah- 
very  much  from  the  general  language.  This  mins.  Probably  coeval  with  this  or  its  ear- 
general  Anamese  language  has  many  roots  of  liest  ofibpring,  the  Pali,  the  idiom  of  Buddha,  is 
its  own,  especially  the  names  of  natural  objects,  now  employed  in  religious  rites  and  books,  by 
A  very  great  portion,  however,  consists  of  such  the  Buddhists  of  the  Trans-Gangetic  peninsula 
as  Chinese  words,  more  or  less  altered  in  tone  (see  Iimo-CHiNESB  Lakouaoxs),  as  well  as  by 
or  in  signification.  It  differs,  on  the  whole,  those  of  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  The  Pra- 
no  more  from  the  Chinese  Mandarin  speech  criti  (procreate,  natural,  vernacular,  worse)  ver- 
than  does  that  of  Fo-kien.  The  characters  nacular  oons&ted  of  several  dialects,  such  as  the 
used  m  writing  amount  to  about  8,000  sino-  scenic  Sauraseni,  Magadhi,  &c,  e[q>ecia]ly  the 
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dramatiO)  which  aroad  among  the  Haharaahtras  1.  The  Teatonio  or  Germanic  in  a  wide 
and  Jainaa.  (For  the  langnages  or  dialects  senm,  which  may  be  divided  into  foar  cate- 
now  spoken  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  the  gories,  to  wit :  a.  the  ancient  or  Gothic,  akin 
Dravidan,  see  Ikdian  I^AKauAGsa,  Abiatio.)  to  the  Gepidic,  Borgondian,  ^.;  h,  German 
Tiie  Sanscrit  also  prodnceclthe  Malayized  Eivi  in  a  more  reatrict^  sense,  sabdivisible  into 
(poet)  language  of  Java,  and  exerted  even  in  Franco-Theotistic,  Alemannic^  Frisian,  &c. ;  d, 
the  remotest  times  an  inflnence  on  the  Malay  Scandinavian  (see  Dxnxabe,  Ioblaitd,  Norsb, 
as  far  a§  New  Zealand  and  Madagascar.  2.  and  Swbobn);  d,  Germano-Kormanic  or  Eng- 
Iranian  or  Medo-Persian,  whose  prototype  is  the  lish.  2.  The  Lithnano-Slavic  (properly  litvino- 
old  Baotrian  or  Zend,  more  ancient  than  the  Slovenic),  wrongly  called  Sarmatic  languages. 
Sanscrit,  the  sacred  idiom  of  Zoroaster  and  the  The  Lithuanian  and  its  nearest  kindred,  the  Let- 
Magi.  The  Pazend  was  a  dislect  of  this  Ian*  tic,  also  pass  under  the  denomination  of  Baltic- 
goage.  The  Pehlcvi  (or  Huzvaresh),  the  court  Slavonian,  and  were  formerly  widely  extended 
language  of  the  Parthians,  was  affected  by  toward  the  S.  and  S.  W.,  reaching  the  Gothic 
Semitic  influence.  The  principal  idiom  of  the  settlements.  The  organic  forms  of  this  language 
Achamenian  inscriptions  (see  Cuneitobic  Ljt-  approach  nearer  the  Sanscrit  than  even  the  old 
aoBipnoNs)  must  have  prevailed  over  the  great*  ecclesiastic  idiom  of  the  Slavi.  In  later  times 
er  part  of  tiie  Iranian  highland.  The  Parsee,  it  has  been  corrupted  by  German,  Finnic,  and 
used  at  the  court  of  the  Sassanides,  probably  Slavic ;  so  that  the  Esthonians  are  sometimes 
living  yet  among  the  Guebres,  developed  itself  classed  with  the  Tschudes.  Lettic  prevails  be- 
about  the  beginning  of  our  era,  supplanting  the  tween  the  Ourische  Hafil^  the  gulf  of  flnland,  and 
Pehlevi,  and,  being  altered  by  the  Arabic,  has  Lake  Peipus,  and  is  mingled  with  Polish,  Bus- 
produced  the  Neo-Persian.  This  is  the  moat  sian,  and  Teutonic  elements,  in  the  re^ons  of 
polished  of  the  living  languages  of  Asia,  was  the  lower  DOna,  Kiemen^  and  upper  PregeL 
the  court  language  of  the  Great  Moguls  before  The  dialect  of  the  Prussians  (Pruczi)  became 
the  Hindostanee,  and  is  spoken  beyond  Persia  extinct  in  the  16th  century.  The  Lithuanian 
proper,  in  Turkestan  and  many  neighboring  is  distin^ished  into  Prussian  and  Samaltian  (of 
countries.  The  Iranian  element  seems  to  have  Samogitia,  formerly  a  Polish  province),  the  for- 
been  an  important  constituent  in  the  Semitic  mer  being  spoken  in  E.  Prussia,  in  the  regions  of 
tongues  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  languages  Memel,  Tilsit,  Ragnit,  Labau,  Insterburg,  in  a  part 
of  the  Afghans  and  of  the  Eoorda,  as  well  as  of  ancient  Poland,  and  in  Lithuania.  (See  Iith- 
those  of  the  Belooches  and  of  the  Ossetes,  La-  vania,  LAJfouAox  of.)  The  Slavic  languages, 
aians,  Lesgians,  Tcherkesses,  &c.,  tribes  of  the  which  will  be  treated  in  a  separate  article,  extend 
Caucasus,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to  al-  from  their  contact  with  the  German  tongues  and 
low  of  a  strict  classification.  The  Armenian  with  the  Finnic,  Italian,  Magyar,  Skipetar,  Wal- 
(Haik),  Geor^an,  &c,  have  some  analogies  with  lachian,  Greek,  and  Osmanli,  in  Europe!  skirting 
the  Aryan.  How  far  the  ancient  idioms  of  the  the  Tartaric,  Thibetan,  Mongolio,  and  Mantchoo 
Asiatic  Pelasgi  and  Leleges,  those  of  the  Phry-  areas,  partly  interrupted  by  the  Finnic  and  Tar- 
giana,  Lydiana,  Carians,  Mysians,  Lycians,  and  tario,  over  the  Russian  empire,  even  into  North 
Oaunians,  Pamphiliana,  and  Matieni,  were  con-  America;  occupying  a  great  portion  of  Auatria, 
oected  with  the  funily  under  consideration,  both  Turkey,  and  Prussia,  and  parts  of  Germany, 
among  themselves  and  with  its  branches  of  Eu-  They  are  separated  into  two  areas,  viz. :  a,  that 
rope,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  B.  Thegronpof  S.  of  the  Antes  or  eastern  Slavi,  comprising  the 
W.  Europe  is  called  Thraoo-Pelasgian  by  some  following  peoples:  Russiana  and  Rumiaka 
linguists,  without  a  definite  conception  either  (Rutheni),  illyrian  Slavi  (Bulgarians,  Bosnians, 
of  its  signification  or  extent,  and  is  coardinated  Servians  or  Basdans,  Groats  or  Horvaths,  Sla- 
with  the  Celtic.  The  ancient  languages  of  voniana,  Dalmatians,  Cxemogorczi  or  Montene- 
Thrace,  Mcesia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  £pirua,  grins,  Camians  or  Carniolians,  Crainians  or 
and  Illyria,  still  await  their  CEdipus.  To  the  Carinthians,  and  Styrian  Wendk) ;  5,  that  of 
Thraco-Pelasgian  belong  the  two  most  illustrious  the  Slavini,  or  western  Slavi,  viz.:  the  Poles 
of  all  tongues,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  (which  (Ledis,  Ijachi),  together  with  the  Masures, 
see).  We  will  here  point  out  the  so  called  Cassubes  m  Pomerania,  Goralci  (mountaineers) 
daughters  of  the  Latm,  which  are :  Itidian,  in  the  Carpathians,  the  Bohemians  (properiy 
Boumanio  (Wallaohian),  Proven^),  Spanish,  Cechs  or  Czechy),  with  the  Moravian  Uan- 
Fortugue8e,KhiBto-Bomanic  (or  Ladinio,  spoken  nak&  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  the  Sorbo  or 
in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Bhine  and  Inn),  and  Soraoo-Wends  with  the  Lnsatians,  the  Hallcn^ 
French.  See  L.  Diefenbach,  Ud^er  die  Bama*  in,  Saxony  and  Prussia — on  the  upper  Spreei 
niKhm  Sch/ijftapraehm  fLeipsic,  1881) ;  C.  S.  between  the  sources  of  the  Black  Elster  and 
Schwei^r,  ArmatwM»  Lingua  Bamana  Bu9-  of  the  Neisse,  in  the  Spree  forest,  and  on  the 
tiea^  &c.  (Jena,  1880);  Fr.  Diez,  Qrammatih  leftddeof  the  lower  Elbe,  on  the  Jetze.  The 
d^  Somaniithen  Spraehen  (Bonn,  188^^44),  works  of  P.  J.  Schaffitrik,  Joachim  Lelewel, 
andjE^f9i^20^iidiaiTr^tofM<eA<^i2onu>niMA0A  I>ombrowBki,  linde,  ^.,  treat  this  subject  in 
JBJMruBhen  (1S6H),  The  Celtic  branch  is  treated  in  detail  Imbedded  within  the  areas  of  B  and 
our  articles  on  the  Bas-Breton,  Gaelic,  Erse,  C  are  the  languages  of  the  Eusoaldunao  (see 
Irish,  and  Welsh  languages.  C.  The  group  of  Basqubs),  Magyars  (see  Hungaxt),  Suomo- 
K.  £.  Europe,  oonsistmg  of  two  brammes,  viz. :  lunen  (see  Fehlavd),  Skipetars  or  Albanians, 
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and  Osmanlis  or  Tarka,  and  the  Arabic  of  Mai-  eat  people  in  India,  bat  bATe  aometlmea  been 

ta;  idl  of  them  of  a  parentage  different  from  trained  to  make  nsefnl  soldiers.    The  Gonda  or 

the  Indo-European.    In  aU  these  languages  and  Khoonda  are  a  well  bnilt  sturdy  race,  of  a  color 

dialects,  amounting  to  about  35  in  Ana  and  to  varying  from  light  to  dark  copper,  and  with 

about  80  in  Eur(^>e,  the  common  roots  and  the  intelligent  countenances.    They  are  fierce  and 

common  organic  type  are  dedudble  by  means  barbarous  in  manners,  dishonest,  and  much  ad- 

of  a  comparison  and  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  laws  dieted  to  drunkenness,  and  until  a  stop  was  put 

of  the  human  mind,  of  our  organs  of  speech  to  the  practice  by  the  British  they  frequently 

and  of  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  offered  human  sacrifices.    On  tJie  other  hand, 

laws  of  natnr^  objects  and  phenomena.    The  they  carry  the  virtue  of  hospitali^  to  excess, 

so  called  mother  of  this  family  has  distributed  and  are  good  husbandmen.    Their  customary 

her  property  among  all  her  children,  without  dress  is  a  cloth  bound  round  the  waist,  and 

having  granted  the  whole  treasure  exclusively  hanging  down  like  a  skirt.    They  ore  numerous 

to  any.  The  Oelts  first  departed  westward,  prol>>  in  aJl  this  part  of  India,  and  have  given  their 

ably  before  the  Aryan  branch  had  split  into  In-  name  to  the  region  of  Gundwana,  which  extends 

dian  and  Iranian ;  and  at  different  times  divi-  8.  from  Indore.    Holkar  is  bound  by  tres^  to 

rions  and  subdivisions  have  taken  place  in  all  the  maintain  a  force  of  1,000  men,  commanded  by 

groups.  The  Jndo-European  fistmily  of  languages  native  officers,  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Britial] 

surpasses  all  others  in  the  foDowing  character-  in  limes  of  emergency.    For  the  history  of  In- 

istics,  in  which  each  branch  more  or  less  shares,  dore,  see  Holkab. — ^Indobe,  the  capital  of  the 

It  is  well  suited  for  the  formation  of  derivatives  above  state,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  left 

firom  its  roots ;  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  logical  bank  of  the  small  river  Eutki.  18  m.  K.  W.  from 

or  grammatical  categories,  and  it  therefore  oc-  the  British  military  staticm  or  lihow,  224  m.  8. 

commodates  itself  to  conveying  the  nicest  shades  W.  from  8augor,  and  877  m.  N.  E.  from  Bom- 

of  meaning.    Produced  by  the  most  gifted  race,  bay ;  pop.  about  16,000.   It  is  on  ill-built  place, 

in  the  most  favorable  area  for  human  life  and  contams  a  few  mosques,  several  Hindoo  temples, 

action,  it  has  reciprocally  aided  in  the  develop-  and  the  palace  of  Holkar,  and  has  no  handsome 

ment  of  that  race  above  all  others. — See  Sir  edificesexcept  the  houses  of  the  English  inhabi- 

William  Jones,  in  the  *^  Asiatic  Researches ;"  Fr.  tants.    The  palace,  which  fronts  on  an  open 

Schlegel,  Ueb&r  die  Spraehe  und  Weiiheit  der  place,  is  over  800  feet  square  and  6  stories  high, 

Indier;  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Indttehe  Biblioihsk;  J.  enclosing  a  court  surrounded  by  pillars  of  black 

Elaproth,  A$ia  Polyglotta;  Adelung  and  Yater,  wood.    Its  style  of  architecture  is  impure  Sara- 

Mithiridate9^  od&r  aUgemeine  JSbraeKenkunde ;  cenic    The  material  used  in  its  construction  is 

Dom,  Ueber  die  Vertoandeehaft  de$  pen.-g&T'  granite,  with  ornamental  work  of  wood.   Some 

man.-gri»oh.-latein,    Spraoheyeteme  (Hamburg,  of  the  streets  are  tolerably  spacious,  and  paved 

1827) ;  Bolbi,  Atlae  etMiographigue;  Fr.  Bopp,  with  granite  slabs.    The  town  is  walled^  but  its 

Vergleiekende  Grammatik^  £c  (Berlin,  1882-  defences  are  of  no  great  strength.    There  is  a 

^52);  Bchleioher,  I>U  SpraehenFufvpae^Bora^  British  resident   here.    The   present  town  ia 

1862) ;  Pott^enfey,  Eichhoff,  G.  Ourtins,  Hoefer,  comnaratively  modem,  the  ancient  Indore  being 

Prichard,  Wiseman,  Kuhn,  Ebel,  Ac  on  tne- opposite  side  of  l^e  river.    Indore  was 

INDORE,  a  state  in  Hindostan  in  subsidiary  plundered  in  1801  by  Sindia,  and  in  1804  it  was 

alliance  with  the  British,  constituting  the  do-  occupied  by  a  British  force  under  OoL  Hurray, 

minions  of  the  Mahratta  chief  the  mahanyali  who  surrendered  it  however  on  the  conclusion 

Holkar,  and  consisting  of  several  isolated  tracts  of  peace  in  the  foDowing  year.  On  July  1, 1867, 

scattered  over  a  large  part  of  central  India ;  the  native  troops  here  rose  against  the  Englisb, 

aegregate  area,  8,818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  816,164.  In  oppontion  to  the  will  of  the  mahangah,  and 

The  largest  ana  southernmost  of  these  terri-  massacred  a  number  of  the  civil  servants^  clerks, 

tories  is  bounded  N.  and  8.  E.  by  detached  and  women. 

S>rtions  of  the  Gwalior  dominidns,  N.  £.  by  INDORSEMENT,  or  Endobsuxst  (Lat  ta, 

hopaul,  S.  by  Gandeish  in  the  Bombay  prea-  upon,  and  danum,  iMick),  literally,  the  putting 

idency,  and  W.  hy  several  petty  native  states,  of  one  thing  on  the  back  of  another.    Thus 

It  is  traversed  £.  and  W.  by  the  Vindhya  Milton,  in  tiie  ^^  Paradise  Regained,^*  speaks  of 

mountains,  and  the  Sautpoora  range  runs  in  ^^  elephants  endorsed  with  towers."    In  lair 

the  same  direction  along  its  S.  border.    The  and  in  common  usage,  it  means  the  writing  of 

valley  between  these  ridges  is  watered  by  one's  name  on  the  l»ok  of  an  instrument ;  most 

the   Nerbudda  flowing  W.    The  N.  part  of  commonly,  a  negotiate  promissory  note,  or  bill 

this  tract,  and  most  of  the  other  portions  of  exchange.  (SeeExGHAiroB,PBOMi680BTNoi% 

of  Holkar's   territorv,   belong   to  the   great  and  Nbgotubu  Pafbb.) 

table-land  of  Malwah.    The  N.  districts  are  INDRE,  a  central  department  <^  France, 

watered  by  the  Ohumbul  and  its  feeders.    The  bounded  N.  by  Loir-et-Gher,  K  by  Oher,  6.  by 

soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat  and  Greuae  and  Hante-Yienne,  and  W.  by  Yienne 

other  grain,  opium,  pulse,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  Indre-et*Loire :  area,  about  2^629  sq.  m.; 

and  tobacco.    The  inhabitants  comprise  Mah-  pop.  in  1866,  278,479.    The  surface  is  mostiy 

rattaa,  the  dominant  race,  Bheels,  Gonds,  and  level,  and  presents  8  marked  and  distinct  divi- 

a  few  Mohammedans.    The  Bheels  are  supposed  sions :  Bois  Ghaud,  where  the  fiums  are  smaDf 

to  be  the  aborigines.    Tbey  are  one  of  the  wild-  and  the  aoenezy  varied  from  the  number  of  ita 
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hedges,  bedge  rows^  and  woods ;  Ohampaffne,  oharoh  olaimB  the  right  of  granlang  indnlgenoes 
a  flat  treeless  region,  without  hedge  or  shrabbjr  from  the  promise  of  Christ :  "  Whatsoever  ye 
enclosure  of  any  kind ;  and  La  Brenne,  a  low  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ; 
dlstriotj  covered  in  part  with  shallow  ponds,  the  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
mephitio  exhalations  of  which  are  very  un-  loosed  in  heaven"  (Matt  xviii.  18),  this  prom- 
healthful.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Indre,  ise  being  unlimited,  and  therefore  extending 
Creose,  Olaise,  Aron,  and  Fouzon.  The  Indre,  to  the  ffuilt  of  sin  as  well  as  the  punishment, 
from  which  the  department  is  named,  rises  in  She  finds  an  example  of  the  granting  of  an  in- 
the  department  of  Creuse,  and  joins  the  Loire  dulgenoe  in  that  passage  of  the  New  Testament 
after  a  K.  W.  and  W.  course  of  124  m.,  for  the  (2  Oor.  ii.)  in  which  Paul  at  the  request  of  the 
last  44  of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  dimateL  Corinthians  remits  to  the  incestuous  man  whom 
except  in  the  district  of  La  Brenne,  is  mUd  and  he  had  excommunicated  (1  Cor.  v.  8-5)  the  rem- 
healthfol.  The  soil  is  of  various  quality.  The  nant  of  the  penalty  incurred  for  his  crime, 
quantity  of  wine  annually  made  averages  over  The  same  right  is  believed  to  have  been  exer- 
6,000,000  gallons,  about  ^  of  whid^  is  exported,  eised  by  those  bishops  of  the  earlier  ages  who 
Several  iron  mines  are  in  operation.  Woollen  restored  apostates  to  communion,  and  abridged 
doth,  linen,  hosiery,  porcelain,  ^c,  are  made,  the  time  of  their  penance  through  the  interoes- 
Capital,  Ch&teanroux.  sion  of  martyrs,  and  in  virtue  of  their  sufferings, 

INDRE-ET-LOIRE,  a  central  department  of  joined  to  those  of  Christ.    The  strict  discip- 

France,  bounded  N.  by  Sarthe,  N.  £.  by  Loir-  line  of  the  church  was  gradually  mitigated,  and 

et-Cher,  S.  E.  by  Indre,  S.  W.  by  Vlenne^  and  the  austerities  enjoined  by  the  canons  abridged 

W.  by  Maine-et-Loire  -,   area,  2,860  sq.  m. ;  or  commuted  for  works  of  charity  and  pious 

pop.  in  1856,  818,442.    It  is  named  from  the  exercises,  such  as  pilgrimages,  visits  to  newly 

rivers  Indre  and  Loire,  which  unite  within  its  consecrated  churches,  and  the  like.    In  the  9d[i 

limits.    In  the  K.  districts  there  are  several  century  the  synodal  courts  consented  that  the 

barren  arid  wastes,  and  all  over  the  department  ecdesiastical  penance  should  be  discharged  by 

many  extensive  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  church  was 

those  of  Amboise,  Loches,  and  Chinon.    The  to  be  the  dispenser.    At  the  time  of  the  cm- 

chief  rivers  are  the  Indre,  Loire,  Creuse,  Cher,  sades,  taking  the  cross  was  particularly  recom- 

and  Vienne.    The  climate  is  considered  one  of  mended  as  a  snbstttute  for  the  ecclesiastical 

the  most  delightfal  in  France,  being  remarkable  penaltiei^  and  Urban  II.  granted  at  the  assembly 

for  its  mildness  and  salubrity.    The  soil  is  in  of  Clermont  (1005)  a  plenary  indulgence  to 

general  extremely  fertile.   The  quantity  of  wine  those  who  should  join  the  crusade.    In  the  18th 

annually  made  averages  over  18,000,000  gallons,  century  the  doctrine  of  indolgences  was  sys- 

Iron  and  copper  are  found.    Hardware,  wooDen  tematically  developed  by  Alexander  of  Hdes 

doth,  and  silk  are  made.    Capital,  Tours.  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  former  of  whom  was 

INDULGENCE,  according  to  the  doctrine  the  first  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 

of  the  Roman  CatlK>lic  church,  the  remismon  of  doctrine   that   dl   the   good    works   of   the 

the  tempord  punishment,  or  part  of  the  tem-  saints,  over  and  above  those  which  were  neces- 

pord  punishment^  which  the  repentant  sinner,  sary  toward  a  satis&otion  for  their  own  sins 

after  having  ddy  confessed  bis  sins  and  receiv-  (thetaurus  meritorum,  theaaurus  mtpererogc^ 

ed  absolution,  would  have  still  to  undergo  dtiier  Uonu  merUarum)  are  depodted,  so  to  speak, 

in  this  worid  or  in  purgatory.  The  gam  (culpa)  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ, 

and  the  etemd  punishment  incurred  by  every  in  one  treasury,  Ihe  keys  of  which  are  commit- 

mortd  dn  are  remitted  by  the  sacrament  of  ted  to  the  pope.    In  granting  an  inddgence, 

confession^  and  the  Catholic  church  denies  that  the  pope  transfers  a  portion  of  this  superabun- 

it  ever  was  her  doctrine  that  indulgences  could  dant  merit  to  particular  persons,  who  satisfy 

be  granted  for  the  remission  of  dns.    As  con-  with  it  the  divine  justice.    Toward  the  dose  of 

fession  and  absolution,  or  at  least  freedom  from  the  18th  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  whidi 

every  mortd  un,  are  prerequisites  of  every  in-  was  unknown,  prevailed  in  Rome,  that  accord- 

dulgence,  it  is  also  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  ing  to  a  custom  remembered  by  some  very  aged 

the  Catholic  chnrdi  to  grant  a  remission  of  pen-  people  a  centennid  indulgence  might  be  obtain- 

dties  to  be  incurred  by  future  sms.    Cases  in  ed  in  the  diurch  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occurrence 

which  this  distinction  has  not  been  observed  are  of  the  iubilee  year,  1800.    Boniface  Y HI.  was 

regarded  by  the  church  as  a  violation  of  her  induced,  by  the  yast  concourse  of  devout  per- 

doctrine.     The  natord  consequences  of  sin,  sons  who  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to 

such  as  sickness,  are  not  counted  among  the  bestow  upon  dl  who  in  a  penitential  spirit 

tempord  punishments  remitted  by  an  indd-  shoddon  this  year  of  jubilee  visit  the  churches 

gence,  as  the  church  claims  no  power  over  of  the  apostles  an  indulgence  for  the  sins  of  the 

them.    Those  ecdesiasticd  pendties  which  the  whole  previous  life.    Clement  YI.  (1842)  de> 

church  in  former  times  used  to  impose  on  peni-  creed,  in  condderation  \>f  the  brevity  of  human 

tent  dnners  are  regarded  as  a  tempord  punish-  life,  that  the  festivd  of  the  vear  of  jubilee 

ment^  and  therefore  as  remitted  oy  an  indd-  should  be  cdebrated  every  50th  year.    Urban 

gence.    But  Pius  YI.  rejected  the  opinion  of  YI.  (1889)  reduced  the  mtervd  to  88,  and 

those  who  considered  indnlgenee  as  merdy  a  Paul  II.  (1470)  to  25  years.    The  indulgences, 

remiidon  of  those  ecdesiasticd  pendties.    The  in  the  meanwhile,  had  become  very  fre4|aant| 
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aod  the  manner  in  which  and  the  pnrpoaea  fbr  thepreaeribeddntiea.  It  iatherafore  castomazj 
which  (as  the  erection  of  ohnrohea,  hoepitalai  fbr  eveiy  newly  formed  reii^ona  anBOciation  to 
and  even  pnrelj  aeoolar  eatablishmenta)  mdnl-  apply  to  the  pope  to  open  to  its  members  the 
genoes  were  offered  to  the  people,  gare  greAt  treasury  of  indnigences.  Very  commonly  in* 
offence  to  many.  Kot  only  dia  many  of  the  dnlgenoea  are  also  attached  to  the  yeneration 
dissenting  denominations  of  the  middle  ages,  aa  of  relics,  to  reciting  rosaries^  to  visiting  priT« 
the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  and  the  followers  of  Ueged  oharohea  or  altars,  to  the  participation 
Wycliffe  and  Hnsa,  moke  it  a  prominent  mark  in  certain  festiyals,  to  the  wearing  of  soapahrs, 
of  their  oppoBition,  bnt  also  many  celebrated  and  also  to  a  number  of  fbrmnlfis  of  prayer, 
theologians  of  the  Catholic  chnrch,  as  Berthold  Of  those  indnlgencea  which  can  be  gainea  by 
of  Batisbon,  often  called  the  Ohrysostom  of  the  eyery  member  of  the  Oatholio  dmrch,  a  large 
middle  ages ;  and  Gerson  objected  particolarly  number  are  pointed  ont  in  eyery  Catholic  pray- 
to  the  granting  of  indulgences  for  many  thou-  er  book.  A  list  of  those  granted  to  the  mem- 
sands  of  years.  The  great  relidons  moyement  bers  of  religions  orders,  confratemitiefi,  and  aa- 
<Kf  the  16th  century  sprang  likewise  from  an  sociatioDS,  can  genen^  be  obtained  from  books 
opposition  to  the  manner  m  which  an  indnl-  or  instructions  published  for  the  use  of  such 
gence  granted  by  Leo  X.  for  the  erection  of  St  associations.  But  a  complete  list  of  those  grant- 
reter^s  church  was  preached  in  Germany  and  ed  to  single  churches,  or  altars,  or  localities,  has 
Switzerland.  The  council  of  Trent,  in  Ita  26th  neyer  been  publiahed.  The  mostcomplete  list  of 
session,  issued  a  Deeretwn  de  Indulgentiii^  in  indulgences  granted  to  confrateniitiea  may  be 
which  it  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  found  in  Bishop  Bouyier^s  TraiU  doffmaUffue  H 
It  yindicates  for  the  church  of  Christ  the  power  pratique  ds§  indulgences  dee  eof^ririee  (Mona, 
of  granting  indulgences,  and  recommends  the  1828).  Many  (not  all)  of  the  indulgences  can 
use  of  them  as  most  salutary  to  the  Christian  be  transferred  to  the  suffering  souls  in  purga- 
people.  It  anathematizes  those  who  assert  tory,  but  they  can  be  i^iplied  to  them,  as  the 
either  that  indulgences  are  useless,  or  that  the  scholastic  theologians  express  it,  not  a/uttaritO' 
church  has  no  power  of  conferring  them.  Aa  ^m,  as  an  aotoiu  remission,  but  only  «iiip«tfo- 
to  tiie  abuses,  it  adyises  the  bishops  to  inform  tteey  as  prayers  in  their  benalf.  The  doctrine 
themselves  of  them,  and  report  them  at  the  of  indulgences  belongs  ezdnsiyely  to  the  theol- 
next  provincial  synod,  in  order  that  they  may  ogy  of  Uie  Roman  Qatholic  chunsh,  as  neither 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  pope,  the  Protestant  nor  the  eastern  churches  have 
^  whose  authority  and  wisdom  will  then  decree  it  Among  recent  Catholic  works  on  this  sub- 
what  is  expedient  for  the  churdi  universaL"  Ject,  that  of  J.  B.  Hirscher  (professor  at  Frei- 
After  this  d^nition  on  the  part  of  an  oBcumen-  burg  in  Baden),  Die  Lehre  tarn  Ahlaee  (Tflbin- 
ical  council,  an  opposition  to  indulgences  them-  gen,  5th  ed.,  18i4),  is  conadered  the  best 
selves  could  not  well  arise  in  the  Catholic  INDUS,  or  Sindb  (Sans.  Sindhoo^  the  sea; 
church ;  but  nearly  all  those  movements  which  Pers.  AJhSind)^  a  river  of  Asia,  rising  on  the 
primarily  or  secondarily  had  a  decentralizing  K.  side  of  the  Himalaya,  in  little  Thibet,  and 
character,  such  as  Gallicanism,  Jansenism,  and  diaoharging  into  the  Arabian  sea.  Its  remotest 
Febronianism,  were  directed  also  against  sev-  source  is  K.  of  the  Kailas  mountain,  which  the 
oral  points  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  indul-  Hindoos  regard  as  the  mansion  of  the  gods, 
gences,  as  to  which  it  was  especially  uiged  that  about  lat  81''  20'  N..  long.  SO""  80'  £.,  nearly 
their  number  was  too  great,  and  the  conditions  820  m.  S.  £.  from  Leo,  and  not  more  than  100 
on  which  the  obtaining  of  an  indulgence  is  or  100  m.  N.  W.  frx>m  the  source  of  the  Sanpoo 
made  dependent  were  often  too  trifling.— In-  or  Dihong,  one  of  the  prindpal  feeders  of  the 
dnlgences  are  either  plenary,  which  remit  the  Brahmapootra.  In  its  upper  course  the  Indus 
entire  temporal  puni^mient,  or  not  plenary,  is  called  8inff-kharbAb(lion\  mouth)  by  the  Thi- 
which  remit  only  a  part  Among  the  former,  betana,  who  believe  that  it  flows  from  the  mouth 
the  plenary  indulgence  granted  at  a  Jubilee  oc-  of  a  lion.  It  runs  about  210  m.  K.  W.  to  the 
cupies  a  pronunent  place.  The  latter  are  granted  La  Guoskiel  pass,  where  it  enten  a  deep  valley 
for  a  certain  number  of  days,  months,  or  years,  between  the  Himalaya  and  Kuen-lun  ranges, 
in  commemoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  penalties  5  m.  ftxim  the  Chinese  frontier.  Its  elevation 
of  the  church  which  were  formerly  imposed  is  here  14,000  or  16,000  feet,  and  ita  width,  aa 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  An  indulgence  of  observed  by  Trebeck,  the  companion  of  Moor- 
100  day&  for  example,  is  held  to  remit  so  much  croffc,  waa  180  feet  in  the  middle  of  November. 
of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  as  would  In  the  next  160  m.  it  has  a  frill  of  nearly  6,000 
be  cancelled  by  performing  100  days  of  canoni-  feet  i^  desoent  from  its  source  to  Leh  being 
cal  penance.  With  rmrd  to  the  persons  to  8,000  feet,  or  22  feet  pa*  mile.  At  Kulntzi,  480 
whom  they  are  granted,  indulgences  are  either  m.  ftt>m  ita  source,  it  is  only  60  or  70  feet  wide, 
universal,  which  can  be  gained  by  every  mem-  its  waters  havinff  been  partially  absorbed  by 
ber  of  the  church,  or  particular,  which  are  lim-  the  arid  country  tlirough  which  it  flows.  About 
ited  in  extent,  as  to  one  bishopric,  one  religious  66  m.  below  this  it  receivea  the  river  Dras  from 
association,  or  a  nngle  ohurcli.  i^umerous  in-  Cashmere,  and  at  the  fort  of  Earis,  lat.  86°  11' 
dulgenoes  are  granted  to  the  members  of  all  N..  long.  76''  67'  £.,  47  m.  bekyw  the  Dras,  it  is 
religions  orders,  associations,  confraternities  Joined  on  tiie  right  by  the  large  river  Shy*yok, 
and  guilds,  if  they  obey  the  rule  and  folfil  all  which  at  the  point  of  oonfluenoe  ia  460  feet 
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wide,  while  the  ladus,  although  of  greater  but  Is  now  choked  np  with  sand;  the  Hnjamree: 
Tolome,  is  240  feet  wide.  It  here  loses  the  and  the  Pittv,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
name  of  Bing-kharbab,  and  is  known  as  the  Aba  deepest  of  all.  The  sea  coast  of  the  delta  is 
Sinde,  or  Indus  proper.  At  Makpon-i-ehagaron,  ISO  m.  long.  The  inflaence  of  the  tide  extends 
115  m.  below  Earis,  it  emerges  from  the  moon-  about  70  m.,  and  spring  tides  rise  0  feet.  The 
tain  region,  changes  its  course  from  N.  W.  to  S.,  length  of  the  Indus  is  1,814  m.,  of  which  942 
and  sweeping  around  the  W.  extremity  of  the  (to  Attock)  are  nayigable  without  interruption. 
Himalaya  range,  crosses  the  N.  W.  part  of  Oash-  Kapids  occur  here,  but  aboye  them  the  streom 
mere,  and  flows  in  a  tortuous  S.  w .  and  8.  di-  is  again  navigable  almost  to  its  sources.  The 
rection  through  the  Punjaub  and  Slude  to  the  natiVe  population  on  its  banks  are  experienced 
Arabian  sea.  AtDerbendon  ^e  N.  frontier  of  boatmen,  and  many  of  them  live  altogetlier  in 
the  Pui^aub  its  maximum  width  in  ordinary  sea-  boats.  The  yessels  used  in  lower  Sinde,  called 
sons  is  800  feet.  It  has  5  fords  between  Derbend  doondahs,  are  clumsy,  flat-bottomed  crafts, 
and  Attock,  a  distance  of  60  m.,  but  they  are  only  measuring  from  80  to  50  tons.  Further  up  the 
available  when  the  water  is  lowest,  and  the  pas*  country  a  lighter  boat  of  the  same  kind  is  used, 
sage  even  then  is  danserous.  It  is  related  that  and  for  navigatinff  the  rapid  parts  of  the  current 
Bunjeet  Singh  once  lost  7,000  men  in  trying  there  are  strongly  built^  heavy  vessels  called 
to  cross  at  one  of  these  fords  with  his  army,  duggahs.  During  the  B.  winds  which  last  about 
Near  Attock  the  Indus  is  joined  by  the  Cabool,  half  the  year  the  upward  navigation  is  performed 
a  large  tributary  which  drains  Cabool  and  the  by  sail,  but  at  other  times  recourse  is  had  to 
B.  slopes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Chitral,  and  tracking.  The  British  have  steamers  from 
is  navigable  for  40  m.  The  breadth  of  the  KurraoheeattheW.endof  the  delta  to  Mooltan 
Indus  is  here  858  feet,  its  depth  60  feet,  and  the  on  the  Ohenanb,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  6  m.  an  hour.  The  fall  Pnnjnud,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  certain  im- 
from  Attock  to  the  sea  is  about  one  foot  per  provements  were  made  in  the  channel  the  Indus 
mile,  but  in  some  places  the  descent  \a  much  would  become  a  commercial  highway  of  almost 
ffreater.  About  10  m.  below  Attock  the  river  unrivalled  importance.  Gold  is  found  in  its 
becomes  a  violent  torrent,  and  it  retains  this  upper  course.  It  is  infested  with  crocodiles  of 
character  for  nearly  100  m.  It  passes  through  the  long-snouted  kitocL  and  abounds  in  fish, 
the  Salt  mountains  which  connect  the  Sufeid  INDUSTRIAL  SOUOOI^  a  term  used  to 
Koh  with  the  Himalaya,  and  rushes  down  a  designate  8  classes  of  educational  institutions : 
valley  from  100  to  400  yards  wide  between  pre-  1.  Scientific  schools,  such  as  the  SeoU  des  arU  et 
cipices  fh>m  70  to  700  feet  high.  At  Ghora  nUtien  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  the  poly  technio 
Trup,  20  m.  below  Attock,  its  channel  is  250  schools  of  the  same  cities;  the  schools  of  metal- 
feet  wide  and  180  feet  deep,  and  its  velocity  10  Inrgy,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  the  chemica] 
m.  an  hour.  At  Kala  Bagh  it  enters  a  plain  arts,  so  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe  ; 
and  becomes  a  deep  muddy  stream,  with  low  schools  of  civil  engineering,  architecture,  and 
banks  which  are  frequently  overflowed,  the  in-  agriculture.  Their  number  is  oonstantiy  increas* 
undation  extending  sometimes  20  m.  westward  Ie^,  but  they  have  nowhere  else  attained  so  high 
and  10  or  12  m.  eastward.  In  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  a  development  or  so  thorough  a  course  of  ki- 
long.  70°  28^  E.,  it  receives  the  river  Funinud^  struction  as  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the 
the  great  arteryof  the  Punjaub,  its  breadth  being  duchy  of  Nassau.  It  is  owing  to  the  chemical 
here  1,824  feet,  while  that  of  its  tributary  is  and  mechanical  skill,  and  the  tact  and  taste  in 
5,298  feet;  but  the  latter  has  a  less  volume  of  the  arts  of  design,  developed  by  these  schools, 
water  than  the  Indus.  The  united  streams  be-  that  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  have 
low  here  have  a  width  at  the  drvest  seasons  of  been  able  to  maintain  their  supremacy  in  man- 
6,000  feet.  A  little  above  Roree  the  Indus  sends  ufactures.  The  industrial  school  (  GewerbiehnU) 
off  a  branch  called  the  Eastern  Narra,  which  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony,  one  of  the  best  of  its 
sometimes  unites  with  the  Koree,  the  eastern-  class,  in  1857  had  16  professors  and  teachers,  and 
most  deltoid  branch  of  the  parent  stream,  but  287  pupils.  Some  of  these  schools  have  very 
is  generally  lost  in  the  desert.  At  Roree  there  large  corps  of  professors,  and  courses  of  study 
are  4  rocky  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  the  fort  usually  occupying  6  or  7  years.  2.  Technieiu 
of  Bukkur.  Fifty  m.  lower  down,  the  Western  schools,  in  which,  in  connection  generaUy  with 
Narra  separates  from  the  Indus,  rejoining  it  elementary  instruction  in  the  common  branches 
after  a  course  of  120  m.  The  Fulailee,  a  liffge  of  study,  the  pupils  are  taught  some  practical 
but  yearly  diminishing  branch,  leaves  it  on  the  art,  trade,  or  employment;  such  are  tiie  lace 
£.  12  m.  above  Hydrabad,  and  an  of&et  from  it  workers'  schools  in  Belgium  and  Ireland,  the 
reunites  with  the  parent  stream  15  m.  below  free  schools  of  Uie  arts  of  design,  the  agricultu- 
that  town.  Here  the  delta  commences.  The  ral  fiirm  schools,  the  schools  for  teaching  house- 
principal  arms  are  the  Koree,  which  is  prop-  hold  duties  to  girls,  sustained  in  part  bv  the 
erly  an  arm  of  the  seiL  being  salt,  and  having  liberality  of  MissBurdett  Coutts,  and  the  schools 
at  a  distance  of  20  m.  irom  its  month  a  depth  for  industrial  instruction  established  in  Ne>r 
of  20  feet  and  a  breadth  of  7  miles ;  the  Pinya-  York  by  Peter  Oooper  in  connection  with  his 
ree ;  the  Bug^nr ;  the  Sata,  which  is  properly  *^  Union.*'  In  France,  Belgium,  many  of  the  Ger- 
the  continuation  of  the  Indus ;  the  Kookywar-  man  states,  and  Ireland  such  schools  are  nu- 
ree,  which  was  once  the  principal  embouchure,  merous.    A  great  impmse  has  been  given  to 
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industrial  instrnotion  hj  the  establiahment  of  i«  the  same,  and  all  have  met  with  a  good  de- 
industrial  associations  in  various  countries,  par*  gree  of  success.    In  this  country  the  indurtrial 
ticdarly  in  Grermany,  where  they  have  become  school  movement  dates  witiiin  the  past  decade, 
very  numerooa  since  J848.    8.  Schools  estah-  The  incorporation  of  the  juvenile  asylam  at 
lished  for  the  training  of  pauper  and  vagrant  Kew  York  in  1851  was  one  of  the  first  attempts 
children  in  the  habits  of  industry,  and  their  in-  at  providing  for  the  class  of  vagrant  and  truant 
struction  in  rudimentary  studies  in  connection  children ;  and  though  not  now  technically  be- 
with  employment  in  some  simple  art  or  trade,  by  longiug  to  the  class  of  industrial  schools,  it  had 
wliichtbeymaysubsequentlyobtainapartialsup-  its  influence  in  leading  to  their  organization, 
port.    These  schools,  to  which  the  name  Indus-  The  children's  aid  society,  the  home  for  the 
trial  school  is  most  generally  applied,  are  wholly  friendless,  the  Five  Points  mission,  and  the  Five 
^aritable;  the  children  are  usually  wholly  or  Points  house  of  industry,  as  well  as  several  re- 
partially  clothed  by  the  school,  and  one  meal  ligious  corporations,  have  aided  in  the  organi- 
a  day  or  sometimes  two  furnished  them.    The  zation  of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  now 
first  idea  of  such  a  school  seems  to  have  origi-  10  or  12  in  Kew  York  city,  and  one  or  more  in 
Uiated  with  a  poor  mason  in  Rome,  Giovanni  Bor-  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.    The 
gi(1786-1802),who  collected  the  vagrant  boys  of  industrial  occupation  In  these  schools,  in  the 
that  city  in  his  own  house,  taught  them  to  work.  United  States,  does  little  or  nothing  toward 
bad  them  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  learn-  diminishing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  while  in 
ing,  and  when  they  were  old  enough  apprenticed  Europe  it  is  of  material  service  in  that  direo- 
them  to  artisans.    John  Pounds,  a  benevolent  tion.    The  cost  per  head  was  stated  by  Mr. 
shoemaker  of  Edinburgh,  followed  in  the  same  Brace,  the  secretary  of  the  children's  tad  so- 
course  of  benevolence  a  few  years  later.  Within  dety  in  New  York,  in  1857,  as  about  $5  per  an- 
the  past  25  years  the  zeal  for  the  reformatory  num.    On  the  continent  of  Europe  industrial  as 
training  of  juvenile  delinquentshasled  to  special  well  as  secular  instruction  is  given  in  the  Bun- 
efforts  in  behalf  of  vagrant,  truant,  and  ^^  dan-  day  schools,  while  in  the  Unit^  States  religious 
gerously  exposed  "  children  in  Europe,  and  more  instruction  only  is  given  on  that  day,  and  hence 
recently  in  the  United  States.    One  of  the  ear-  the  American  ragged  Sunday  schools  are  not  to 
liest  of  these  was  the  work-school  (Arheitschule)  be  identified  with  industrial  schools, 
of  Gustav  Werner  at  Bentlingen,  WQrtemberg,  INES  DE  CASTRO.    See  Cabtbo,  Ikbs  dk. 
established  in  1887,  and  now  containing  more  INFANT.    All  persons  are  called  infants,  by 
than  1,000  pupils    Werner  himself  is  an  edu-  the  common  law  of  England  and  America,  until 
eatiQAal  missionary,  who   travels  throughout  the  age  of  21.    The  only  exception  within  our 
Wilkrtemberg  and  the  adjacent  states,  and,  gath-  knowledge,  is  that  in  Vermont  and  in  Maryland 
ering   up  &e  poor,  homeless,  vagrant  boys,  women  are  of  full  age,  for  many  purposes  at 
brings  them  to  his  school.    The  expenses  con«  least,  at  18.    An  infant  becomes  an  adult,  or 
nected  with  this  school  are  very  light,  and  are  of  full  age,  at  the  beffinning  of  the  last  day  of 
nearlv  defrayed  by  the  labor  of  the  children;  his  21st  year,  or  the  day  before  his  21st  birth- 
the  Older  boys  often  remain  for  several  years  to  day.    This  rule  is  founded  upon  the  ancient 
perfect  themselves  in  their  trades,  and  their  principle,  that  the  law  knows  no  parts  of  a  day, 
earnings  beyond  food  and  clothing  ^  into  the  and  when  t^e  last  day  of  infancy  begins,  it  is 
common  fund.    Werner  finds  no  difficulty  in  considered  as  ending. — ^The  most  general  prin- 
obtidning  profitable  employment  for  all  his  boys  ciple  in  reference  to  the  legal  condition  of  an 
on  leaving  his  establishment.    In  1841,  William  infant,  is  his  inability  to  bind  himself  by  his 
Watson,  sheriff  substitute  of  Aberdeenshire,  contract.  An  infuit,  using  the  word  in  its  corn- 
organized  a  system  of  industrial  schools  in  Ab-  mon  meaning,  as  a  child  still  in  its  mother's 
erdeen,  which  embraces  ail  classes  of  idle  and  arms,  is  under  an  actual  inability  to  contract, 
vagrant  children,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  but  soon  acquires  this  ability,  and  at  18  or  20 
clearing  a  large  town  and  county  of  juvenile  is  often  as  able  as  ever  after.    But  the  law  as- 
eriminals  and  beggars.    His  plan  embraces  gra-  sorts  the  inability  of  the  infant  for  the  sake  of 
toitous  education,  8  substantial  meals  a  day  to  the  infiant,  not  as  a  restraint  upon  him,  but  as 
the  children,  and  4  hours  of  useful  labor,  to-  a  protection  to  him,  and  finds  that  upon  the 
gether  with  the  prohibition  of  street  begging,  average  of  mankind  this  protection  should  be 
and  the  sending  of  all  children  fonnd  begging  to  extended  until  the  age  of  21.  We  must  r«nem- 
the  industrial  school  for  food,  instruction,  and  her  that  this  inability  is  intended  for  his  pro- 
work.    With  this  he  ccmnected  a  child's  aay-  tection  only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  harm  to 
lum  for  juvenile  criminals,  where  they  were  him,  or  a  means  by  which  he  may  do  harm  to 
educated  and  taught  a  trade.    The  success  of  others ;  or,  in  legal  phrase,  it  is  his  shield,  and 
.  Sheriff  Watson's  scheme  led  to  t^e  establish-  he  must  not  use  it  as  his  sword.    Because  it  is 
ment  of  similar  schools  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  for  his  benefit,  the  first  and  most  important  ex- 
Dublin,  Oork,  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  ception  is,  that  hemay  bind  himself  by  his  con- 
and  Birmingham.    The  purpose  of  the  agricul-  tract  for  necessaries ;  for  it  might  harm  and 
tural  reform  school  at  Ruysselede,  Belgium,  the  could  not  help  the  child,  if  he  were  unable  to 
hortiouUural  reform   school*  at  Petit  Bourg,  pledge  his  credit  for  shelter,  clothes,  or  food. 
France,  Uie  rural  school  at  Carra  and  the  re-  At  first,  the  exception  was  confined  to  strict 
form  school  at  Baohtelen,  both  in  Switzerland,  necessaries ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  extended, 
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until  now  it  is  frequently  said  to  mean  aU  those  any  considerable  time  in  nse,  possession,  and 
things  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  in-  ownership  of  property  acquired  by  his  contract 
fant  to  have,  taking  into  view  his  age,  his  made  while  an  infant.  A  distinction  is  taken 
means,  and  his  condition  or  circnmstances.  here  between  an  infantas  real  estate  and  his 
Thus  he  may  make  a  valid  bargain  for  clothes,  personal  estate  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  may 
or  even  ornaments  or  fbrniture,  as  well  as  food  ratify  a  contract  for  the  latter  with  much  less 
and  lodging,  more  expensive  than  another  may  of  formal  and  positive  ratification  than  is  ne- 
need,  but  not  extravagant  or  saperfluous  for  cessary  for  the  confirmation  of  his  conveyances 
him.  In  England  it  has  been  held  that  instruo-  of  real  estate.  Btill,  a  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
tion  in  reading  and  writing  is  among  these  ne*  possession  of  his  grantee,  if  long  enough,  and 
cessaries  for  every  one  who  could  pay  for  it.  with  full  knowledge  of  his  right^  may  amount 
In  the  United  States  it  is  held  that  the  full  to  ratification. — Ab  the  disability  of  an  infant 
benefit  of  a  good  school  education  is  among  is  only  for  his  personal  benefit,  no  one  can  take 
these  necessaries;  but  as  yet  it  seems  doubt-  advantage  of  it  but  himself  or  his  legal  represen- 
fal  whether  a  collegiate  education  is  a  neces-  tatives.  Therefore,  if  an  adult  makes  a  busi- 
sary.  We  should  say,  however,  that  this  also  ness  contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult  is  bound 
would  be  held  a  necessary,  where  it  was  certain  although  the  infant  is  not  Thus,  an  infant 
that  the  young  man  coiQd  afford  it ;  for  even  in  may  sue  an  adult  for  a  breach  of  a  promise  of 
England,  as  well  as  in  some  df  our  own  courts,  marriage ;  but  neither  an  adult  nor  an  infant 
it  has  been  said  that  a  liberal  education  might  can  sue  an  infant  for  such  breach.  Bo  an  in- 
be  a  necessary  for  some.  So,  as  an  infant  may  fant  may  bring  an  action  on  a  mercantile  con- 
lawfully  marry,  necessaries  for  his  wife  and  tract,  although  such  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
children  may  be  lawfully  contracted  for  by  against  him. — ^It  is  sometimes  important  to  de- 
him.  The  line  is  drawn  so  as  to  exclude  quite  termine  whether  an  infant  is  bound  by  the 
distinctly  all  trade  or  business  bargains;  for  obligations  which  attach  to  property  that  he 
the  whole  legal  doctrine  of  infancy  rests  on  the  acquires  by  his  contract.  If  he  tikes  the  prop- 
assumption  of  the  infantas  inability  to  carry  on  erty  by  direct  operation  of  law,  as  by  descent 
the  business  of  manhood,  until  he  has  the  ma-  or  marriage,  there  is  no  question,  for  the  rule 
turity  of  at  least  21  years.  And  it  should  be  trarmt  terra  cum  onere  would  apply,  and  be 
noti^dd,  that  all  his  contracts  even  for  neces-  extended  even  to  property  that  was  not  land, 
saries  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  valid.  Thus,  But  if  he  acquires  the  property  by  his  own  act, 
if  he  buy  suitable  food  or  clothing,  and  agree  the  law  may  not  be  so  certain.  Thus,  an  infant 
to  pay  a  certain  price  therefor,  or  crive  his  note  who  takes  a  lease  of  land,  and  holds  possession 
therefor,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay  that  price  or  until  rent  is  dne,  is  bound  to  pay  the  rent,  like 
that  note ;  but,  if  sued  on  the  promise,  he  may  any  other  person ;  but  he  may,  when  he  wiU, 
defend  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  food  and  cloth-  disclaim  the  land  and  annul  the  lease,  or  rather 
ing  were  not  worth  so  much  as  he  promised  to  stispend  the  lease ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  he  is  of 
pay,  and  then  he  will  be  held  only  for  their  age  he  may  disclaim  and  avoid  his  disclaimer, 
viuue.  But  he  cannot  avoid  his  obligation  to  So,  if  he  buys  stock  in  a  corporation,  he  is  liable 
pay  their  full  value,  merely  because  he  prom-  like  an  adolt  for  assessmenraL  and  calls,  bat  may 
ued  to  pay  too  much.  Formerly  the  distino-  waive  his  contract  and  givie  up  his  stock. — 
tion  was,  that  an  infant's  contracts,  not  for  ne-  While  an  infant  is  protectedagkinst  his  contracts, 
oessaries,  were  entirely  void,  if  the  court  saw  that  he  is  not  protected  against  Ihis  acts;  thatis^ 
they  comd  not  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  only  he  is  answerable  in  like  manner  as  any  otiier 
voidable  by  him  if  this  were  doubtfal.  Now,  person  for  the  injury  he  inflibts  by  his  wrong 
however,  the  prevuling  rule  is,  that  all  con-  doing,  excepting  so  &r  as  actual  infancy  or  im- 
tracts  of  an  infant  not  for  necessaries  are  void-  maturity  tends  to  make  him  irresponsible,  or  to 
able  by  him,  but  that  none  are  void ;  because  excuse  him.  as  an  equal  amount  of  actual  inoa- 
aU  may  be  made  valid  by  his  ratification  after  pacity  would  excuse  any  one.  But,  in  the  case 
full  age,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  they  of  tort,  as  before  in  the  case  of  contract,  if  he 
were  wholly  void  at  their  inception.  Any  acts  g^ves  his  promise  or  his  note  as  a  compensation 
or  words  on  his  part  have  the  effect  of  this  for  the  wrongs  he  inflicts,  he  would  be  held  not 
ratification,  if  they  are  made  after  migority,  on  his  promise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
and  amount  to  a  distinct  promise  on  his  part  to  original  liability.  The  most  interesting  and 
pay  the  debt ;  but  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  the  most  difficult  application  of  the  rule,  that 
when  he  was  an  infant  he  made  such  a  promise,  an  infant  is  liable  for  his  wrong  doings,  occurs 
does  not  bind  him  when  adult.  It  has  been  also  in  relation  to  his  frauds^  in  representing  himself 
held,  that  this  promise  must  be  made  with  a  aa  of  faXL  age.  Where  his  tort  is  merely  the 
distinct  Imowledge  that  he  is  undertaking  to  breach  of  his  contract,  he  cannot  be  sued  on  the 
pay  a  debt  which  he  need  not  pay  unless  he  tort,  for  this  would  be  holding  him  indirectly  to 
chooses  to.  The  mere  fact  that,  after  fall  age,  his  contract  But  if  there  be  a  distinct  wrong 
he  does  not  disaffirm  his  contract  made  in  in-  for  which  he  is  responsible,  he  is  answerable, 
fiEmcy,  does  not  amount  to  a  ratification ;  but  it  although  it  be  connected  with  the  contract ; 
may  be  made  to  have  this  significance  and  effect  and  thu,  whether  it  be  before  or  after  the  con- 
by  circumstances,  and  certainly  has  this  effect  tract  Thus,  if  he  hire  a  horse  for  an  unneces- 
if  itfter  minority  he  voluntarily  continues  for  sary  ride,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  hire ;  but  if  in 
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the  oonna  of  tha  lida  he  tbatea  and  iqjores  the  tioe  and  rewoa  ^  all  the  best  fsdlna  of  hn- 
horse,  fbrthU  we  ahouH  hold  thai  be  would  be  man  nature  ^wfuiJd  Beem  to  aoawer  Outt  it  la 
liable ;  aod  if  he  shoulif  sell  the  borse,  an  aotioB  primarily  tl^  j^aty  pf  the  parent  Bnt  in  Eng- 
for  iU  value  would  lie,  nor  would  his  inEonoT'  Wd,  after  a^^wioertaintf ,  and  with  iome  re- 
be  a  t)  or.  8o1f  he.fal^yaad  frsudulentlf  rep-  laatance,  a^aSnups  aome  teadenej  to  mak« 
roaeoUbimBolf  osof  fullage,andoDtheBtreDgth  thu  tooraif^uppoa  of  the  father  a  legal  one 
of  4};o5e  repreaeQtationB  bis  note  or  bond  ia  re-  also,  it  aeenu  S^^.to  be  the  ptevailing  and  per- 
ceived hi  payiDcut  for  a  puroboHe,  be  oenaot  be  baps  estab^aEiMfale,  that  there  is  no  other 
held  OS  tke  note  or  bood,  nor  aa  pDrobaaer  for  fonndatton  tor  Jhe '  Itabilitj  of  the  father  for 
.^  price  of  the  goods;  but  be  may  be  sued  in  neoeaaariea  so^Uedto  the  child,  exoepting  the 

■tfie,  proper  action  forhisfrand,  and  if  he  haTe    — :---'-  ~* that  is,  the  fother  ia  li^ila 

.^viouslj  refused  to  pa;  his  note  or  bond  or  1  contracts  for  tbwa,  and 

4he  prJoe  of  the  goods,  their  value  would  seem,  ^nt  of  the  &ther  in  mtk- 

hy  what  we  thiok  the  better  though  not  per-  [a  a  few  of  oar  states  thii 

.hape  the  established  rule  of  law,  to  be  the  r;  poslUvely  asserted,  as  in 

meanire  of  the  damagee  which  woald  be  re-  1™)>  and  in  Vermont  (11 

.covered  against  him.    For  this  reason  we  should  i^  890).    Bat,  in  England, 

hold  that  infancjr  shoold  not    be   a   bar    to  xlStatea  which  require  the 

an  action  founded  upon  a  false  and  fraudulent  i  be  proved,  this  authority 

warranty,  although  on  thia  point  the  aothoritiea  alignt  evidence.    Perhiqie 

are  in  conflicL    So  if  goods  are  sold  to  as  la-  a  to  say  directly,  that  if  a 

font  on  his  fraudulent  representation  that  he  u  that  goods  are  snpplied  to 

of  age,  we  should  say  that  the  seller  nJght  ooi)-  he  does  not  signify  his  di»- 

eider  the  sale  nnll  and  void,  and  reclaim  liia  responsibility  may  be  in- 

goods  aa  soon  as  he  discovers  the  fraud ;  bat  ferred ;  but  .sobiq  of  Uiam  go.  in  fool,  to  almost 

perhaps  not  until  bis  refusal  to  pay,  or  some  tl^  extent.    But  the  qneHtion  occurs-.  How 

other  indication  of  his  intending  injury.    We  .  nould  Ibaae  courts  decide  where  the  case  waa 

donotthiuk,  however,  that  his  mere  stIeooe,aiid  pne  which  made  aganoy  or  authority  impossiblet 

hia  permitting  the  seller  to  aot  on  the  sopposi-  Aa  if  au  pifiutl  of  a  month  old,  or  on  older 

tion  that  he  was  of  fall  age,  woiUd  hafe  this  ef-  child  reduood  to  ntter  incapacity  by  starvatdon 

feat,    WbengoodsarestSdtoanla&KbwlthDO  orillnep,  wereloet  in  a  wood,  and  fonnif  by  a 

flW44i)lsnl  reprejeatatign  on  his  part,  and  with  pertoQ  ifho  supplied  him  with  strict  neoea- 

fblwowledge  of  Jhia  in&aoy  on  the  part  of  the  sarie*;.  would  he  have  no  clum  on  the  fathert 

atHi^,  uid  the  ioianl  subsequently  refuses  to  Ferhane  the  law  on  this  Hcbject  cannot  be  sud 

pay  for  then^  aod  avails  blroselfof  his  intanoy,  tobedetenuiuedeither  in  En^ond  or  America; 

as  lie  certainly  may,  to  refuse  payment  of  the  hot  as  provailiog  rules,  ia  this  country  at  least, 

price,  some  donbt,  or  at  least  Boroeoonfiict,  exists  derived  froni  an  investigation  and  comparieon 

as  to  the  rights  of  the  seller.    Some  authorities  of  the  authorities,  we  shonld  say.  1,  where 

hold  that  the  seller  is  reniediless,  because  the  goods  are  sup^^ed  to  an  infant  which  are  not 

pnviiego  of  the  infant  protects  him  altogether,  neoessarjes,  the  fiither  is  not  answeraUe  nnlese 

We  should  say,  however  (and  in  tliis  we  have  his  aathorily  can  be  proved  in  the  common 

ihesnpportof  other aoUiorilies),  that  this  priv-  way;    S,  where  necessaries  ore  aupplied,  hii 

ilege  goes  no  further  than  to  permit  him  to  authority  will  be  presumed,  unless  he  either 

cancel  the  sale  if  be  will,  for  this  ia  quite  supplied  them  himself^  or  waa  ready  to  sapply 

enough  for  his  proteotion;  and  when  the  sale  is  them;  S,  where  an  infant  livee  with  the  father 

cancelled,  its  enect  ia  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  or  under  his  control,  the  father's  judgment  aa 

thing  sold  heooraes  agun  the  properly  of  the  to  what  the  cliild  should  ha3S,ju]l  be  so  &r 

seller,  who  may  repoasesa  himself  of  it  at  Lis  respected,  that  he  will  be  held  liable  only  for 

pleasure.    It  seonjs  to  be  universally  admitted,  those  things  which  were  strictly  necessary  to 

that  if  the  infant  baa  reoeived  the  goods  and  preserve  the  child  from  absolute  want  and  snf- 

paid  for  them,  be  may  return  the  goods  and  re-  fering;  4,  where  the  child  has  voluntarily  left 

cover  the  money,  but  cannot  recover  the  mo-  the  &tfaer,  and  does  not  live  with  him,  the 

ney  without  retumiuK  the  goods.— A  veiy  ira-  father's  authority  must  !»  strictly  proved,  on- 

portant  part  of  the  Taw  of  infancv,  and  that  less  in  otse  of  extreme  youth,  or  perhaps  of 

which  perhaps  givee  rise  to  more  ^putee  and  alMolute  neoeseity ;  S,  where  the  child  has  been 

litigation  tlian  any  other,  is  that  which  deter-  oruelly  driven  away  by  the  father,  he  carriea 

mines  the  obligation  of  the  parents  in  respect  with  him  the  father's  credit  for  neoessariee;  S, 

to  infant  children.  Unfortanately,  a  part  of  this  in  ail  thrae  rules,  "neoeeeories"  raeaa  strict 

law  is  not  quite  settled.    In  some  form  or  other,  neceesaries ;  and  if  the  child  is  able  to  earn  or 

and  in  some  degree,  the  obligation  of  a  father  provide  them  inpart,  tlds  must  be  taken  into 

to  maintain  his  infant  child  is  acknowledged  by  consideration.     Where  a  child  has  an  mde- 

the  law  of  all  civilized  communities.    For  the  in-  pendent  property  of  his  own.oonrtanow  go,  in 

faot  cannot  support  himself^  and  therefore  some  general,  very  far  in  requiring  this  to  be  made 

one  most  do  it ;  and  then  the  only  qaestioa  is,  the  fnrtd  for  his  snppok,  before  the  fktber  ia 

whether  this  obligation  falla  directly  on  the  called  upon.    Whether  the  mother  is  nnder  the 

state,  or  on  the  father  in  the  first  place.    Jos-  same  liability  aa  the  &ther  may  not,  periiaps^ 
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beoertain;  but  we  oondder  the  decided  irci^t  -toim  in  the  United  States*  Men  of  the  iiigheat 
of  anthoritj  as  qualifying  the  mother's  ilalw^  tank  in  the  cause  of  education  advocated  with 
importantly,  even  where  its  existence  is  'Bd-  great  earnestness  their  organization.  It  was 
mitted.— While  the  iather  is  thus  liable  for  the  ioand,  however,  after  a  few  years'  experience, 
child,  it  is  the  universal  rule  that  he  is  entitled  .that  these  schools  were  doing  more  injury  than 
to  the  custody  of  the  child  (unless  for  sp^eial  good.  The  tender  brain  of  the  infant  was  stimu- 
leasons),  and  is  also  entitled  to  all  liie  onild's  lated  to  preternatural  activity ;  the  memory  and 
earnings ;  and  some  of  our  courts,  very  ration-  toother  intellectual  fisLCulties  were  nndaly  excit- 
aUy,  we  think,  connect  this  right  and  this  obli-  ed  at  a  time  when  the  physical  development  was 
gation  together,  founding  one  on  the  o^er.  It  exhausting  the  nutritive  powers ;  and  the  remit 
vi  certain  that  the  father  may  agree  with,  his  was  m  diseased  precodty,  terminating  in  early 
minor  child  to  relinquish  his  right  to  die  diild's  death;  imbecility,  or  sudi  subsequent  delay  ox 
earnings,  and  thereafter  to  have  no  respon^bility  development  as  to  render  the  intellectual  pro- 
for  his  support.  Such  agreements  are  common  gress  of  tiie  child  slower  than  if  instruction  had 
in  the  United  States,  and  notice  thereof  is  often  been  oommenoed  later.  The  infant  schools  have 
given  by  public  advertisement.  Such  a  notice  therefore  been  very  g^erally  abandoned ;  a  few 
would  certainly  have  much  force  in  &Yor  of  a  still  exist  in  G^reat  Britain,  and  in  Bavaria  and 
father  against  one  who  had  knowledge  of  it;  some  of  the  other  German  states,  but  even  these 
and  if  a  stranger  in  ignorance  of  it  employed  a  do  not  now  attempt  to  force  the  mental  grow^ 
son,  he  might  interpose  it  as  a  defence  if  the  as  they  once  did.  Within  a  few  years  past  an 
father  demanded  the  eon's  wages.  But  if  a  eminent  Grerman  edqcator,  Friedrich  Froebel, 
stranger  supplied  a  minor  chil^  at  a  distance  has  inaugurated  a  new  method  of  infant  train* 
from  home,  with  strict  necessaries,  to  save  his  ing,  which  is  producing  better  results,  and  which 
life  or  health,  even  with  knowledge  of  this  obviates  the  difficulties  and  evils  of  thePestSr 
bargain,  we  are  not  duposed  to  believe  that  it  lozzian  system.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
would  bar  his  claim  against  the  father.  If  a  Kindergarten  (child's  garden).  This  consists 
child  be  of  full  age,  the  obligation  to  support  of  a  series  of  large,  well  ventilated,  well  light- 
him  is  now  so  entirely  goncL  that  even  if  a  ed,  and  pleasant  rooms,  opening  upon  a  garden, 
father,  after  necessaries  supplied  to  an  adult  in  which,  beside  the  playground  for  all,  and  a 
child  without  his  request,  promises  to  pay  for  large  garden  plot,  there  are  small  plots  for  each 
them,  he  cannot  be  held  <hi  this  promise,  be-  chud  old  enough  to  cultivate  them.  In  the 
cause  there  is  no  legal  consideration  for  it.  It  large  garden  are  flowers,  useful  vegetables,  and 
may  be  added,  that  if  an  infant,  while  under  his  trees,  and  birds  are  encouraged  to  make  it  a 
father^s  care,  and  actually  supported  by  him,  home.  The  children  mav  be  from  the  age  of  2 
makes  a  contract  even  for  necessaries,  and  gives  months  to  14  years.  They  pass  from  8  to  5 
his  own  promise  to  pi^  for  them,  the  in&nt  is  hours  a  day  at  the  gardens.  The  infants  are  ao- 
not  liable  on  this  contract  or  promise,  beeanse,  companied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses,  or,  in 
as  it  is  said,  this  would  interfere  with  the  default  of  this,  are  placed  in  charge  of  the 
fiftther's  right  to  judge  what  is  necessary  for  teachers,  young  well  educated  women  who  en- 
him.  Perhaps  a  better  reason  is,  that  in  such  ter  into  the  work  from  »  sincere  love  for  it  and 
a  case  these  things  are  not  necessary  in  any  for  children.  Froebel  was  very  particular  on 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  very  reason  this  point  of  the  selection  of  teachers,  deeming  it 
that  the  child  derives  a  sufficient  support  from  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  institution, 
the  care  of  the  fieither. — ^A  father  is  never  liable  Not  more  than  25  children  should  be  under  the 
for  the  wilful  tort  of  an  infiant  child;  nor  has  care  of  a  single  teacher,  and  the  elder  children 
he  a  right,  merely  as  father,  to  bring  an  action  are  of  great  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  sys- 
in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  his  child,  un-  tern.  They  enter  with  ardor  into  the  plays^ 
less  in  some  way,  as  by  the  necessary  expanse  counsel  the  little  ones  in  their  games  and  gar- 
or  otherwise,  he  is  himself  injured.  Neither  dens,  and  the  little  children  in  turn  delight  to 
can  he  give  a  valid  release  for  an  injury  to  his  wait  upon  tiiem  in  the  care  of  birds  and  ani* 
child.  He  may  will  away  all  his  property,  mals.  No  corporal  punishment  is  allowed ;  ex- 
real  or  personal,  from  all  his  children,  minor  or  dusion  from  a  game,  or  from  the  gardens  for 
adult,  if  he  mentions  them  in  the  will  in  such  a  day  or  more,  is  the  only  punishment  found 
a  way  as  to  show  that  he  intends  to  do  this,  necessary.  Froebel  devised  many  games  and 
If  he  does  not  mention  them  thus,  the  law  will  exercises  for  his  course  of  instruction,  and,  as  a 
infer  that  he  forgot  the  child  or  children,  and  part  of  the  necessary  apparatus,  prepared  his  e 
each  one  so  forgotten  will  take  his  legal  share  gifts,  which  are  used  in  all  the  Kindergdrten. 
as  if  there  were  no  will.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  use  of  all  these 
INFANT  SOHOOI^.  Pestalozzi  was  the  gifts  an  explanatory  song,  sung  at  first  by  the 
first  teacher  of  modem  times  who  systema-  teacher,  and  afterward  by  the  children  them- 
tized  infant  instruction,  and  in  the  early  part  selves,  accompanies  each  exercise  or  game.  The 
of  the 'present  century  his  system,  improved  1st  gift  consists  of  6  soft  balls  of  different  col- 
and  developed  by  later  writers,  reacned  its  cul«  ors,  and  a  string.  The  colors  are  red,  blue,  and 
minating  point.  In&nt  schools  were  estab*  yellow — ^green,  violet,  and  orange.  They  are 
liahed  l£roaghout  Great  Britain  and  the  con-  moved  horizontally,  vertically,  and  in  cirdes 
tment  of  Europe,  and  in  every  considerable  before  the  infant,  by  the  teacher  or  an  older 
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child,  who  sings  the  song  ezplaimng  the  mo-  The  term  infante  was  nsed  at  a  very  remote  po- 
tions. By  these  balls  the  6hila  obtains  ideas  of  riod.  It  ooours  in  docnments  of  the  10th  oentnrj. 
form,  color,  sixe,  and  morement,  as  well  as  of  INFANTRY,  the  foot  soldiers  of  an  army, 
his  own  individnalitj.  The  2d  gift  is  a  cnbe,  a  Except  among  nomadic  tribes,  the  great  mass,  if 
cylinder,  a  wooden  ball,  a  stick,  and  a  string,  not  the  entire  strength  of  all  armies  has  always 
These  are  rolled,  whirled,  dragged,  and  used  in  consisted  of  foot  soldiers.  Thus  even  with  the 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  from  them  the  first  Asiatic  armies,  with  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
child  acquires  ideas  of  form,  size,  sound,  move-  lonians,  and  Persians,  infantry  made  up,  numer- 
ment,  and  of  development  according  to  a  fixed  ically  at  least,  the  main  body.  With  the  Greeks 
law.  The  8d  gift  is  a  cube  cut  into  8  equal  at  first  the  whole  army  was  composed  of  infan- 
cubes.  These  the  child  arranges  into  otner  try.  What  little  we  know  of  the  composition, 
forms,  and  receives  new  lessons  in  the  law  of  organization,  and  tactics  of  ancient  AMatic  in- 
development,  gets  a  notion  of  angles,  cubes,  the  fantry,  has  already  been  stated  in  the  article 
laws  of  construction,  and  the  division  of  units  Amrr,  to  which  we  refer  for  many  details  which 
into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths.  He  should  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here.  In  this  ar- 
always  be  taught  to  construct  from  the  centre,  tide,  we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  most  im< 
The  4th  gift  is  a  cube  divided  into  8  equal  portant  tactical  features  only  in  the  history  of 
planes.  In  tiie  use  of  this  the  children  unite  the  arm;  we  therefore  at  once  begin  with  the 
around  a  table,  and  construct  together  their  Greeks.  I.  Gbboian  Infastbt.  The  creators  of 
buildings  and  other  objects.  By  means  of  this  Gredan  tactics  were  the  Dorians ;  among  them, 
and  the  preceding  giits,  the  alphabet  and  the  tiie  Spartans  brought  to  perfection  the  ancient 
elementary  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geome*  Doric  order  of  battle.    Originally,  the  whole 

7  may  be  taught.  The  6th  gift  is  an  extension  of  the  dasses  which  composed  a  Dorian  com- 

the  8d;  the  cube  is  divided  into  27  small  munity  were  subjected   to  military  service; 

cubes,  and  8  of  these  are  divided  diagonally  into  not  only  the  full  citizens  who  formed  the  aria- 

halves  and  8  into  quarters.    This  introduces  the  tocracy,  but  also  the  subject  period^  and  even 

triangle,  and  gives  scope  for  the  construction  of  the  slaves.    They  were  all  formed  into  the 

tiie  arch  and  other  architectural  objects,  and  for  same  phalanx,  but  each  in  a  different  position, 

practical  perspective.  Tlie6Ui  gift  is  an  extension  The  full  dtizens  had  to  appear  heavily  armecL 

of  the  4th,  the  cube  being  <Uvided  into  27  planes,  with  defensive  armor,  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and 

of  which  6  are  again  divided,  8  in  height,  and  8  cuissarts  of  brass,  with  a  large  wooden  shidd 

in  breadth.    In  the  use  of  these  the  children  covered  with  leather,  high  enough  to  protect 

are  taught  to  build  from  the  teacher^s  dictation,  the  whole  person,  and  with  a  lance  and  sword. 

A  7th  gift  is  added,  containing  all  the  forms  of  They  formed,  acoordinff  to  their  numbers,  the 

the  last  four.    To  these  ^fts  are  subsequentlv  first  or  first  and  second  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 

joined  movable  lines  or  plaiting  sticks,  which  Behind  them  stood  the  subjects  apd  slaves,  so 

are  also  used  for  construction,  being  united  when  that^e very  Spartan  squire  had  his  retainers  in 

necessary  by  softened  peas,  pasteboard,  and  tis-  his  rear ;  these  were  without  the  costly  defen- 

sue  paper,  to  be  combined  into  figures  and  ob-  dve  armor,  relying  on  the  protection  afforded 

jeots,  and  soft  day  for  meddling,  in  which  many  to  them  by  the  front  ranks  and  their  shields ; 

of  the  children  became  very  expert.    Drawing  thdr  offensive  weapons  were  slings,  javelins, 

in  the  net,  tiiat  is,  on  a  date  furrowed  into  knives,  daggers  and  clubs.    Thus  the  Doric 

squares,  and  subsequently  on  paper  ruled  with  phdanx  formed  a  deep  line,  the  hoplites  or 

a  pde  ink  in  squares,  and  pamting  in  the  net,  heavy  in£antry  in  front,  the  gymneta  or  light 

are  also  introduced.    The  gymnastic  exercises  infantry  in  the  rear  ranks.    The  hoplites  had  to 

•are  stillplays,  of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  bear  down  the  enemy  by  the  charge  of  their 

intended  to  devdop  all  the  musdes ;  these,  too,  spears;  once  in  the  midst  of  the  hostile  body, 

are  all  accompanied  by  songs  explanatory  and  they  drew  their  short  swords,  and  worked  their 

instructive.    For  older  pupib  Eroebel  establish-  way  forward  at  dose  quarters,  while  the  gym- 

ed  scholars*  gardens,  in  which  workshops  took  netiB,  who  first  prepared  the  charge  by  throw- 

theplace  of  the  games.  During  Froebd's  life  (he  ing  stones  and  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the 

diea  in  1852)  more  than  60  Kinderga/rUn  were  front  ranks,  now  assisted  the  onward  pressure 

established  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzer-  of  the  hoplites  by  disposing  of  the  wounded  and 

land,  and  the  number  is  now  largdy  increased;  struggling  enemies.    The  tactics  of  such  a  body 

and  there  are  severd  in  London,  Paris,  Ham-  were  thus  very  simple ;  tactical  manoeuvring 

burg,  and  other  European  cities.    The  most  ad-  there  was  scarcdy  any ;  the  courage,  tenacity, 

vanced  at  present  is  at  Dresden.    The  baroness  bodily  strength,  and  individud  agility  and  skill 

Marenholtz  has  publidied  a  manud  of  the  in-  of  the  men,  especially  the  hoplites,  dedded  every 

struction  at  Brussels.  thing.    This  patriarchd  umon  of  dl  classes  <» 

INFANTE  (Lat.  infaia^  infant),  a  title  given  the  nation  in  the  same  phdanx  disappeared  soon 

in  Spain  and  Portugd  to  the  royal  princes,  the  after  the  Pernan  wars,  prindpally  from  politi* 

eldest  of  whom,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  cd  causes;  the  consequence  was  that  the  pha- 

is  done  called  el  prindpe^  the  prince.     The  lanx  was  now  formed  exclusively  of  hoputecL 

feminine  form  of  the  word,  in/anta^  is  applied  and  that  the  light  infantry,  where  it  continued 

to  the  royd  princesses.    *^  An  infonta  of  Spain^'  to  exist,  or  where  a  new  light  infantry  was 

means  a  Spanish  princess  of  the  royd  family,  formed,  fought  separately  as  skirmishers.     In 
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Sparta,  the  Spartan  citizens  along  with  the  afar  more  complicated  order  of  battle;  theac- 
peruxei  formed  the  heavy  armed  phalanx ;  the  tion  of  the  general  had  become  an  important 
helots  now  followed  wiUi  the  baggage,  or  as  element  of  victory ;  tactical  manoBuvres  had 
diield-bearers  (hypaspisUB),  For  a  whue  this  become  possible.  Epaminondas  was  the  first 
phalanx  was  made  to  suffice  for  all  the  ezigen*  to  discover  the  great  tactical  principle  which 
des  of  battle;  but  soon  the  skirmishers  of  the  up  to  the  present  day  decides  almost  all  pitched 
Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  compelled  battles :  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  troops 
the  Spartans  to  provide  themselves  with  troops  on  the  line  affront,  in  order  to  concentrate  the 
of  a  similar  kind.  They  did  not,  however,  form  main  attack  on  one  decisive  point.  Hitiierto 
gymnet£9  of  their  own,  but  sent  out  the  younger  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  had  been  deHvered 
portion  of  their  men  on  skirmishing  duty.  When,  in  parallel  order ;  the  strength  of  the  front  line 
toward  the  end  of  that  war,  the  number  of  cit-  was  the  same  on  all  points;  if  one  army  was 
izens  and  even  of  perioBci  had  become  greatly  superior  in  numbers  to  the  one  opposed  to  it, 
reduced,  they  were  compelled  to  form  pha-  either  it  formed  a  deeper  order  of^  battle,  or  it 
lanzes  of  heavily  armed  slaves,  commanded  overlapped  the  other  army  on  both  wings, 
by  citizens.  The  Athenians,  after  banishing  Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  destined  one  of 
from  the  phalanx  the  gymnet®,  formed  of  the  his  wings  for  attack  and  the  other  for  defence ; 
poorer  citizens,  of  retainers  and  slaves,  created  the  attacking  wing  was  composed  of  his  best 
special  corps  of  liffht  infantry,  consisting  of  troops,  and  of  the  mass  of  his  hoplites,  formed 
gymnetffi  or paileSj  destined  for  E^rmishin^,  and  in  a  deep  column  and  followed  by  light  infan- 
armed  exclusively  for  distant  fighting;,  sbngers  t^  and  by  the  cavalry.  The  other  wing  was 
(9phendonet(B)y  archers  (toxot€B\  and  javelin-  of  course  considerably  weaker,  and  was  kept 
throwers  (ahorUUtm),  the  latter  also  called  pel"  back,  while  the  attacking  one  broke  through 
tasta  from  the  smaU  shield  (peUa)  which  tney  the  enemy,  and  the  column,  eitiier  deploying  or 
alone  carried.  This  new  class  of  light  inflantr^  wheeling  into  line,  rolled  tnem  up  with  the  as- 
originally  recruited  from  the  poorer  citizens  off  sistance  of  the  liffht  troops  and  horsemen. — ^The 
Athens,  very  soon  came  to  be  formed  almost  ex-  progress  establiiwed  by  Xphicrates  and  Epami- 
clusively  of  mercenaries  and  the  contingents  of  nondas  was  still  further  developed  when  Mace- 
the  allies  of  Athens.  From  the  moment  these  donia  had  taken  the  lead  of  the  Hellenic  race 
skirmishers  were  introduced,  the  clumsy  Doric  and  led  them  against  Persia.  ^Die  long  lances 
phalanx  was  no  longer  fit  to  act  alone  in  battie.  of  the  hoplites  appear  still  farther  lengthened 
Its  materials,  too,  had  been  constanti^  deterio-  in  the  luioedonian  sarissa.  The  pdtaatm  of 
rating ;  in  Sparta,  by  the  gradual  extinction  of  Iphicrates  appear  again  in  an  improved  form 
the  warlike  aristocracy;  in  the  other  towns,  iRAkxajidershypcupisUB^  Finally,  the  econo- 
by  the  influence  of  commerce  and  wealth,  which  my  of  forces,  as  applied  to  the  order  of  battie 
gradually  undermined  the  ancient  contempt  by  Epaminondas,.  was  extended  by  Alexander 
of  death.  Thus,  the  phalanx,  formed  of  a  not  to  a  combination  of  the  various  arms  such  as 
very  heroic  militia,  lost  most  of  its  old  impor-  Greece  witiii  her  insignificant  cavalry  could  never 
tance.  It  formed  the  background,  the  reserve  have  produced.  Alexander's  infantry  was  com* 
of  the  line  of  battie,  in  front  of  which  the  posedof  the  phalanx  of  hoplites^  which  formed 
skirmishers  fought,  or  behind  which  they  re-  the  defensive  strength  of  the  order  of  battie : 
tired  when  pressed,  but  which  scarcely  ever  ofthe  light  skirmishing  infantry,  which  engaged 
was  expected  to  come  itself  to  dose  quarters  the  enemy  all  along  the  front,  and  alsa  con- 
with  the  enemy.  Where  the  phalanx  was  tribntedtothe  following  up  ofthe  victory;  and 
formed  of  mercenaries,  its  character  was  not  of  the  hypaspist»,.  to  which  belonged  his  own 
much  better.  Its  clumsiness  made  it  unfit  for  body  guard!,  whldi>  though  lightiy  equipped, 
manoQUvring,  especially  in  ground  but  lightly  were  still  capable  of  regular  phsJangitic  ma- 
broken,  and  its  whole  use  was  pas^ve  resistance.  noBUvring,  and  formed  tiiat  kmd  of  average 
This  led  to  two  attempts  at  reform  made  by  Iphi-  in&ntiy  which  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  both 
crates,  a  general  of  mercenaries.  This  Grecian  dose  and  extended  order.  Still,  neither  Greece 
eandottiere  exchanged  the  old,  short  spears  of  nor  Macedonia  had  produced  a  movable  infan- 
the  hoplites  (from  8  to  10  feet  long)  for  consid-  tcj  which  could  be  relied  upon  when  opposed 
erably  longer  ones,  so  that,  with  closed  ranks^  to  a  solid  phalanx.  Here,  Alexander  brought 
the  lances  of  8  or  4  ranks  projected  in  front  in  his  cavahy.  The  attacking  wing  was  form- 
and  could  act  against  the  enemy ;  thus,  the  de-  ed  by  the  mass  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  diosen 
fensive  element  of  the  phalanx  was  considerably  from  the  Macedonian  nobility,  and  with  them 
strengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  to  create  a  acted  the  hypaspist® ;  they  followed  the  charge 
force  fit  for  deciding  batties  by  dose  yet  rapid  of  the  horsemen,  and  rushed  into  the  gap  they 
attack,  he  armed  his  pdtasta)  with  light  defen-  had  made,  securing  the  success  obtained  by  them, 
sive  armor  and  a  gooa  sword,  and  drilled  tiiem  and  estaUi^iingthemselves  in  the  midst  oi  the 
in  the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx.  When  order-  enemy's  position.  After  the  conquest  of  the 
ed  to  charge,  they  advanced  at  a  pace  unattain-  centre  of  the  Persian  empire,  Alexander  used 
able  by  the  phalanx  of  hoplites,  gave  a  volley  of  his  hopEtes  chiefly  for  garrisoning  the  conquered 
javelins  at  10  or  20  yards,  and  broke  into  the  towns.  They  soon  disappeared  from  the  army 
enemy  with  the  sword.  The  simplicity  of  the  which  subdued  by  its  bold  and  rapid  marches 
ancient  Doric  phalanx  had  thus  made  way  for  the  tribes  of  Asia  to  the  Indus  and  Jaxartes. 
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That  anny  was  formed  cbiefly  of  cayalry,  bjpas-  foradng  the  front  ranks,  the  poorer  and  lighter 
pistSB,  and  light  infanlsT ;  the  phalanx,  which  armed  nlebeians  behind  them.  Bnt  about  the 
conld  not  have  followed  on  such  marches,  be-  time  of  the  Bamnite  wars  the  legion  began  to 
oame  at  tiie  same  time  saperflnons  from  the  na-  nnderso  a  change  of  oiganization,  which  soon 
tnre  of  the  enemy  to  be  oonqaered.  Under  the  placed  it  in  perfect  contrast  to  the  Greeian 
snccessors  of  Alexander,  his  in&ntry,  as  well  as  nhalanx,  and  of  which,  after  it  had  attained  Its 
his  caTfJiy  and  tactics,  were  completely  an^  rail  development  in  the  Panic  wars,  Polybios 
rapidly  deteriorated.  The  two  wmgs  of  the  g^ves  ns  a  iml  account  The  legion,  of  which  4 
order  of  battle  were  formed  exdnsiveiy  of  car-  were  generally  levied  for  each  campaign,  was 
airy,  and  the  centre  of  infantry ;  bnt  the  latter  now  composed  of  4  dasees  of  in£Antry,  wliU8^ 
was  80  little  relied  on,  that  it  was  covered  by  ele-  hoitati,  principeg^  and  Marti  ;  the  first,  formed 
phants.  In  Asia,  the  prevailing  Aaatic  element  from  recmita,  were  light  infantry;  the  triarii, 
soon  got  the  npper  hand,  and  rendered  the  ar-  frt)m  veterans,  were  ^e  reserve  of  the  army ; 
mies  of  the  Selencidfld  all  bnt  worthless ;  in  En-  the  other  two  classes,  forming  the  main  fighting 
rope,  the  ^oedonian  and  Greek  Iniluitry  r^  body  or  infantry  of  the  line,  composed  the  re- 
fined some  solidity,  bnt  with  it  came  a  retnm  miunder  of  the  army,  and  differea  in  this,  that 
to  tiie  former  exclasive  phalangitio  tactics,  the  prindpes  were  selected  fit>m  those  men  who, 
Light  troops  and  cavalry  never  recovered,  while  after  the  triarii,  had  seen  most  service.  The 
much  trouble  and  ingenuity  were  wasted  in  vain  velites  wore  leather  caps,  light  ronnd  shields  for 
attempts  to  give  to  tiie  phalanx  that  mobility  defensive  armor,  and  carried  swords  and  a  nnm- 
which  from  its  very  nature  it  conld  never  attain;  her  of  light  javelins;  the  remaining  8  classes 
until  finally  Hie  Boman  legion  put  an  end  to  the  had  brass  helmets,  leather  body  armor  covered 
whole  system. — ^The  tactical  organization  and  with  brass  plates,  and  brass  cuissarts.  The 
manoauTres  of  the  phalanx  were  simple  enough,  hastati  and  prinoipes,  bende  a  short  sword,  car- 
Being  generally  lo  deep  (under  Alexander),  a  ried  two  pita  or  iavelins,  alidbitoneand  a  very 
line  of  16  files  formed  a  complete  square,  and  heavy  one ;  this  latter  formed  the  specific  arm 
this,  the  iyntagma,  formed  the  unit  of  evolu-  of  attack  of  the  Roman  infantry. .  It  was  of 
tions;  16  syntagmas,  or  256  files,  formed  a  thiclL  heavy  wood,  with  a  long  iron  point, 
phalangarohy  of  4,096  men,  4  of  which  again  weighing  in  all  at  least  10  pounds,  and  with  the 
were  to  form  tibe  complete  phalanx.  The  pha-  point  nearly  7  feet  long.  It  could  be  thrown 
langarchy,  in  order  or  battle,  formed  in  line  16  at  very  short  distances  only,  say  8  or  12  yards, 
deep ;  it  passed  into  the  order  of  march  by  but  from  its  weight  its  efiect  was  formidable  to 
fistcing  right  or  left  or  by  wheeling  into  synta^  the  light  defensive  armor  of  those  times.  The 
mas,  in  each  case  forming  a  dose  column  16  m  triarii,  beside  the  sword,  carried  lances  instead 
front.  When  in  line,  the  depth  could  be  increased  of  pila.  Every  legion  contained  1,200  hastati, 
and  front  decreased  by  douole  files,  the  even  files  divided  into  10  manipuU  or  companies  of  120 
placing  themselves  behind  the  odd  ones;  and  the  men  each:  the  same  number  of  principes^ 
opposite  movement  was  performed  by  double  e&milarly  divided;  600  triarii,  in  10  manipuh 
ranks,  reducing  the  depth  from  16  to  8  men  per  of  60  each ;  and  1,200  velites,  40  of  whom  were 
file.  Oountermarching  by  files  was  employed  attached  to  each  of  the  80  manipuli,  and  formed 
when  the  enemy  suddeidy  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  rear  ranks  unless  otherwise  employed.  The 
the  phalanx ;  the  inversion  caused  by  this  ^every  hastati  formed  the  first  line,  each  manipulus  be- 
file  being  in  a  wrong  place  in  its  own  section  or  ing  deployed  in  line,  probably  6  deep,  with  an 
^ntagma)  was  sometimes  set  right  by  a  conn-  interval  from  the  next  manipulus  equal  to  its 
termiutdi  oy  ranks  in  each  section.  Add  to  this  firont,  which,  as  the  room  allotted  for  every  man 
the  handling  of  the  lance,  and  we  have  enu-  in  a  rank  was  6  feet,  extended  about  120  feet, 
merated  the  various  items  of  the  drill  of  the  an-  the  whole  line  extending  2,400  feet.  Behind 
dent  hoplites.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  them,  in  second  Hue,  were  placed  the  10  manip- 
lighter  troops,  though  not  exactly  destined  to  uli  of  the  principes,  covenng  the  intervals  of 
fiffht  in  dose  order,  still  were  exercised  in  the  the  manipuli  of  the  first  Une,  and  behind  the 
phalangitio  movements.  11.  Boman  Invantbt.  principes  the  triarii,  eadi  line  at  an  appropriate 
The  Latin  word  legio  was  originally  used  to  ex-  distance  from  the  one  in  front  of  it.  The  vdites 
press  the  totality  of  the  men  sdected  for  fidd  skirmished  before  tiie  front  and  flanks.  By 
service,  and  thus  was  synonymous  with  army,  doubling  files,  the  order  of  both  could  be  reduced 
Bubsequentiy,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman  to  one  half  its  original  extent-of  front,  or  1,200 
territory  and  the  power  of  the  enemies  of  the  re-  feet.  The  whole  of  this  order  of  batUe  was  cal- 
public  required  larger  armies,  they  were  divided  cidated  for  attack.  Capable,  by  the  smaSness 
into  sevendlegions,  each  of  which  had  a  strength  of  the  tactical  units  and  by  the  great  liberty 
similar  to  that  of  the  original  Roman  army.  Up  thereby  secured  to  all  its  movement,  of  fighting 
to  the  time  of  Marius,  every  legion  was  com-  in  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  it  was  immensely 
posed  of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  latter  superior  to  the  Grecian  phalanx,  which  required 
about  1^  of  the  former  in  strength.  Originally  a  levd  plain,  and  had  been  very  soon  reduced 
the  infantry  of  the  Roman  legion  appears  to  by  its  own  clumsiness  to  a  mere  formation  for 
have  been  organized  similarly  to  the  ancient  defense.  The  legion  advanced ;  at  8  or  12  yards 
Doric  phalanxj  fighting  in  a  deep  line,  the  pa-  the  hastati,  prohibly  doubling  their  ranks  for 
tridans  and  richer  dtizens  in  heavy  armor,  the  occasion,  threw  their  heavy  pilr    nto  the 
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phalaaxi  whose  Lmoes  could  not  yet  reach  the  were  the  tactical  moyements  mndi  simplified, 
KomanSy  and,  having  thereby  broken  the  dosed  but  the  inflaence  of  the  commander  of  the  le- 
order  of  the  phalangites,  roshed  upon  them  gion  was  made  much  more  immediate  and  pow- 
sword  in  hand.  If  a  single  manipulos  sot  into  erfuL  The  armament  and  equipment  of  every 
disorder,  the  effect  was  not  transmittea  to  tiie  soldier  was  lightened,  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
neighboring  companies ;  if  the  combat  continued  was  made  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  his  bag* 
wiuiont  immediate  decision,  the  prindpesmaroh-  gage  on  wooden  forks  invented  for  the  purpose 
ed  up  into  the  intervals,  tnrew  their  pila,  ahd  by  Marins  (muli  Mariani) ;  the  impedimenta 
broke  in  upon  the  enemy  with  the  sword,  thus  of  the  armv  were  thus  considerably  reduced* 
glvingthehastati  an  opportunity  of  disentangling  On  the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  8 
themselves  and  reforming  behind  the  triarii  In  manipuli  into  one  cohort  could  not  but  reduce 
an  extreme  case,  these  latter  advanced,  either  to  the  facility  of  manoeuvring  in  broken  ground; 
finally  decide  the  victory  or  to  secure  an  orderly  the  absence  of  the  light  puum  reduced  the  ca- 
retreat  The  velites,  in  company  with  the  cav-  pability  for  defence ;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
airy,  did  outpost  duty,  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  velites,  not  always  fully  replaced  by  foreign 
beiginning  of  the  battle  by  skirmishing,  and  fol-  auidliariea  or  mercenaries,  or  by  the  antestg' 
lowed  up  the  pursuit.  The  light  pilnm  of  the  nani  (men  selected  from  the  legion  for  light  in- 
hastati  and  ^rincipes  appears  to  have  been  prin-  fantrjr  service  by  Gsasar,  but  1^  without  arms 
cipally  used  in  defensive  positions,  to  create  dis-  for  distant  fighting),  diminished  the  chances  of 
oMer  in  the  ranks  of  an  advancing  enemy  before  maintaining  an  engairement  and  still  evading  a 
he  was  dose  enough  for  the  heavy  pilum.  Mardi*  decision*  £ipid.  resolute  attack  became  the  only 
es  to  the  front  were  begun  from  either  wing,  the  form  of  combat  ntted  for  these  legions.  Still  the 
first  manipulus  of  hastati  in  front,  followed  b^  Boman  in&ntry  continued  to  consist  of  Romans, 
the  first  respectively  of  prinoipeiB  and  triarii,  or  at  least  Italians;  and  in  spite  of  the  decline 
then  the  8  second  manipuli  in  the  same  order,  of  the  empire  under  the  Osdsars,  it  mainttdned 
and  so  forth ;  marches  to  a  fiank  were  made,  its  ancient  renown  so  long  as  the  national  char- 
in  8  columns,  each  of  the  8  classes  of  infantry  acter  was  left  intact  But  when  Boman  citi* 
forming  a  column ;  the  ba^age  was  on  the  side  zenshi^  was  no  longer  a  necessary  condition  for 
fhrthest  from  the  enemy.  If  the  latter  appear-,  admission  into  a  legion,  the  army  soon  lost  its 
ed  from  the  side  where  the  triarii  marched,  the  standing.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Tnyan.  bar- 
army  halted,  and  fiiced  toward  the  enemyj  the  barians.  partly  from  the  Boman  provmces, 
principes  and  hastati  passing  through  the  inters  partly  nrom  unconquered  countries,  formed  the 
vals  of  the  manipuli  of  the  triarii  and  taking  up  main  force  of  the  legions,  and  from  that  mo- 
their  proper  positions. — ^When,  after  the  second  ment  the  character  of  the  Boman  infantry  was 
Funic  war,  the  continued  wars  and  extended  lost  Theheavy  armor  was  thrown  away;  the 
conquests  of  the  Bomans,  combined  with  im-  pilum  was  replaced  by  the  lance:  the  legion, 
portant  sodal  changes  in  Bome  and  Italy  gen-  organized  into  cohorts,  was  again  lused  into  an 
erally,  rendered  the  universal  liability  to  mill-  unwieldy  phalanx ;  and  as  a  general  unwiUing- 
tary  ser^ce  almost  impracticable,  the  Boman  ness  to  come  to  dose  quarters  was  a  character- 
armies  began  gradually  to  be  composed  of  volun-  istic  of  the  infimtry  of  this  p^iod,  the  bow  and 
tary  recruits  n'om  the  poorer  chunes,  thus  form-  iavelin  were  now  used,  not  for  skirmishing  only, 
ing  soldiers  by  profession  instead  of  the  old  but  also  for  the  closea  order  of  infantry  of  the 
mDltia  in  which  all  the  dtizens  were  induded.  line.  IE.  The  Infantbt  of  ths  Middle  Agbs. 
The  army  hereby  entirdy  changed  its  character ;  The  decline  of  the  Boman  infantry  found  a  con- 
and,  the  elements  from  which  it  was  composed  tinuation  in  that  of  the  Byzantine  foot  soldiers, 
becondng  deteriorated,  a  new  organization  be-  A  kind  of  forced  levy  was  still  maintained  but 
came  more  and  more  a  necessity.  Marius  carried  with  no  other  result  than  to  form  the  very  dregs 
out  this  new  organization.  The  Boman  horse  of  the  army.  Barbarian  auxiliaries  afid  mer- 
ceased  to  exist  What  little  cavalry  remained  cenaries  composed  its  better  portions^  but  even 
was  composed  of  barbarian  mercenaries  or  allied  these  were  of  no  great  value.  The  nierarchio 
contingents.  The  distinction  of  the  4  dasses  of  and  administrative  orffsnization  of  the  troops 
infiuitry  was  done  away  with.  The  vdites  were  was  perfected  to  an  almost  ideal  state  of  bu- 
replaced  by  allied  contingents  or  barbarians,  and  reaucracy,  but  with  the  same  result  that  we 
the  remainder  of  the  legion  formed  of  one  and  now  see  in  Bussia :  a  perfect  organization 
the  same  dass  of  infantry  of  the  line,  armed  of  embezzlement  and  fraud  at  the  expense  of 
like  the  hastati  or  principes,  but  without  the  the  state,  with  armies  costing  enormous  sums 
light  pilum.  The  manipulus  was  replaced,  as  and  existing  in  part  only  on  paper.  The  contact^ 
a  tactical  unit,  by  the  cohort,  a  body  averaging  with  the  irregular  horse  of  the  East  reduced 
860  men,  and  formed  originally  by  the  fusion  both  the  importance  and  quality  of  the  infantry 
of  8  manipuli  into  one ;  so  that  the  legion  was  more  and  more.  Hount^  archers  became  the 
now  divided  into  10  cohorts,  which  were  gen-  fstvorite  arm ;  the  greater  part  if  not  all  of 
erally  disposed  in  8  lines  (4, 8,  and  8  cohorts  re-  the  infantry  were  a£o  equipped  with  the  bow 
8i)ectively).  The  cohort  was  formed  10  deep,  beside  the  lance  and  sword.  Thus,  fighting  at 
with  8  to  4  feet  front  for  each  file,  so  that  the  a  distance  became  the  fashion,  hand-to-nand  en- 
total  extent  off  rqnt  of  the  legion  was  very  much  counters  being  regarded  as  out  of  date.  The 
reduced  (About  1,000  feet).    Thus,  not  only  in&ntry  was  considered  such  rubbish  that  it 
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wflfl  intentionailx  kept  kwsj  from  the  field  of  arehen  bebind  them.    These  last,  from  the  nar 

battle,  and  used  for  garrison  daty  principally ;  tore  of  their  arm,  were  soon  employed  in  dia- 

moat  of  the  battles  of  Belisarins  were  fon^t  by  mounted  fighting,  which  became  more  and  more 

the  cavalry  exdnsiyely,  and  when  the  ixifimtiy  the  mle  with  them,  so  that  their  horses  were 

partook  in  them,  it  was  sore  to  ran  away.    Hia  mainly  nsed  for  locomotion,  not  for  a  charge, 

tactics  were  entirely  based  npon  the  principle  The  English  archers,  armed  with  the  long-bow, 

<tf  avoiding  a  combat  at  close  qnarters.  and  of  while  those  of  sonthern  Europe  carried  the 

tiring  ont  Sie  enemy.    If  he  socceeded  in  thia  cross-bow,  especially  exceHed  in  this  mode  of 

asainst  the  €k>ths,  who  had  no  distance  arms  at  fighting  on  foot,  and  it  was  very  likely  this  dr- 

nB,  by  choosing  broken  ground  in  which  their  cmnstance  which  soon  led  to  an  extension,  in 

phalanx  conld  not  act,  he  was  beaten  by  the  this  service,  of  dismounted  fighting.   No  doubt, 

Franks,  whose  infim^ry  had  something  of  the  in  their  lone  campaigns  in  France,  the  horses 

old  Boman  mode  of  fighting  about  them,  and  of  the  heavily  armed  knights  got  soon  knocked 

by  the  Persians,  whose  cavalry  was  certdnly  up  and  unfit  to  serve  for  more  than  means  of 

superior  to  bis. — ^The  German  invaders  of  the  transport.    In  this  plight  it  was  natural  that 

Boman  empire  originally  consisted  for  the  great-  the  worst  mounted  gendarmet  should  dismount 


arms  were  the  sword  and  lance.  The  Franks,  still  fit  for  a  charge,  now  formed  the  actual 
however,  carried  short,  double-edged  battle  fighting  cavalry.  Buch  an  arrangement  ap- 
exes, which  they  threw,  like  the  Roman  pilum,  peered  very  well  adapted  for  defensive  battles, 
into  the  hostile  mass  the  moment  before  they  and  upon  it  were  based  all  the  battles  of  the 
charged  sword  in  hand.  They  and  the  Saxons  Black  Prince,  and,  as  is  well  known,  with  per- 
retiuned  for  sometime  a  good  and  respected  in-  feet  success.  The  new  mode  of  fighting  was 
fantry ;  but  gradually  the  Teutonic  conquerors  soon  adopted  by  the  French  and  other  nation& 
everywhere  took  to  cavalry  service,  and  left  and  may  be  considered  as  almost  the  normal 
the  duty  of  the  foot  soldiers  to  the  conquered  system  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Thus, 
Boman  provincials;  thus  the  infantry  service  liter  1,700  years,  we  are  brought  back  almost 
became  despised  as  an  attribute  of  slaves  and  to  the  tactics  of  Alexander ;  wim  this  difference 
aeifii,  and  the  character  of  the  foot  soldier  ne-  only,  that  with  Alexander  cavalry  was  a  newly 
cessarily  sunk  in  proportion^  Bv  the  end  of  introduced  arm  which  had  to  str^igthen  the  de- 
the  10th  century  cavalry  was  the  only  arm  cliniuff  capabilities  of  the  heavy  io&ntry,  while 
whidi  really  decided  battles  all  over  Europe;  here  the  heavy  in&ntry,  formed  by  dismonnted 
infantry,  though  iBir  more  numerous  in  every  horsemen,  was  a  living  proof  that  cavalry  was 
army  than  cavalry^  was  nothing  better  than  an  on  the  decline,  and  that  a  new  day  had  dawned 
iU-armed  rabble  with  hardly  any  attempt  at  or-  for  in&ntry.  lY.  The  Bxvital  of  Ikfabtbt. 
ganization.  A  foot  soldier  was  not  even  consid-  From  the  Flemish  towns,  then,  the  first  man- 
ered  a  soldier;  the  word  miles  became  sjnony-  u&cturing  district  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
mous  with  horseman.  The  only  chance  for  Swiss  mountains,  arose  the  first  troops  which, 
maintaining  a  respectable  infantry  lay  with  the  after  centories  of  dedine,  again  deserved  the 
towns,  especially  in  Italy  and  Flanders.  They  name  of  infiBntry.  The  French  diivaliy  soo- 
had  a  militia  of  tiieir  own  which  was  necessarily  cumbed  as  much  to  the  weavers  and  fullers,  the 
formed  of  infimtry ;  and  as  its  service  for  the  goldsmiths  and  tanners  of  the  Belgian  cities,  as 
protection  of  the  towns,  in  the  midst  of  the  tiie  Burgnndian  and  Austrian  nm)ility  to  the 
never-ending  feuds  among  the  surrounding  no-  peasants  and  cowherds  of  Switzerland.  Crood 
bles,  was  a  i>ermanent  one,  it  was  soon  round  defensive  podtions  and  a  light  armament  did 
convenient  to  have  a  force  of  paid  mercenaries  the  most,  supported  as  they  were  in  the  case  of 
instead  of  a  militia  composea  of  the  citizens,  the  Flemish  by  numerous  fire-arms,  and  in  that 
this  latter  force  being  reserved  for  extraordi-  of  the  Swiss  by  a  country  almost  impracticable 
nary  occasions.  Still,  we  do  not  find  that  the  to  the  heavily  armed  knights  of  the  time.  The 
contingents  of  the  towns  showed  any  marked  Swiss  carried  principally  short  hidberta,  which 
superiority  over  the  rabble  of  footmen  collected  might  be  used  as  weU  for  thrusting  as  for  strik- 
by  the  nobles,  and  in  battie  always  left  to  pro-  ing,  and  were  not  too  long  for  hand-to-hand 
tect  the  baggage.  This  holds  good,  at  least,  for  fight;  subsequentiy  they  ako  had  pikes,  and 
the  classic  period  of  chivalry.  In  the  cavalry  cross-bows  and  fire-arms ;  but  in  one  of  their 
^f  these  times,  every  knight  appeared  armed  most  celebrated  batties,  at  Laupen  (1339),  they 
oap-jk-pie,  covered  all  over  with  armor,  and  had  no  arms  for  distant  fighting  but  stones, 
mounting  a  similarly  armed  horse.  He  was  ao-  From  defensive  encounters  in  their  inaccessible 
oompanied  by  an  esquire  rather  more  lightiy  mountains,  they  soon  came  to  offensive  batties 
armed,  and  by  sundry  other  mounted  men  with-  in  the  plain,  and  with  these  to  more  regular 
out  any  armor  and  armed  with  bows.  In  order  tactics.  They  fought  in  a  deep  phalanx ;  defen- 
cf  battle,  these  forces  were  ranged  upon  a  prin-  sive  armor  was  light,  and  in  general  confined 
ciple  similar  to  that  of  the  ancient  Doric  pha-  to  the  front  ranks  and  the  fiank  files,  the  centre 
lanx — the  heavily  armed  knights  in  the  first,  being  filled  up  by  men  without  armor ;  the 
the  esquires  in  the  second  rank,  the  mounted  Swiss  phalanx,  however,  was  always  formed  in 
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8  distinot  bodies,  an  advanoed  guard,  a  main  pass  for  the  beat  infiintry  of  Europe.  While  tbe 
body,  and  a  rear  guard,  so  that  greater  mobility  Italians,  and  after  them  the  French  and  Grermans^ 
and  the  chance  of  varied  tactical  arrangements  extended  the  length  of  the  pike  from  10  to  18 
were  secured.  They  soon  became  expert  in  feet,  they  retained  shorter  and  more  handy 
taldng  advantage  of  the  accidents  of  ground,  lances,  and  their  agility  made  them  very  formi- 
which,  coupled  with  the  improvement  in  fire-  dable  with  sword  and  dagger  in  close  encounter. 
arm&  protected  them  against  the  onslaneht  of  This  reputation  they  upheld  in  western  £nrope 
cavalry,  while  against  infantry  armed  with  long  — France,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  at  least— to 
lances  they  devised  various  means  to  work  an  the  dose  of  the  17th  century. — ^The  contempt 
entrance  somewhere  through  the  forest  of  lances,  of  the  Swiss  for  defensive  armor,  based  upon 
after  which  their  short  heavy  halberts  gave  them  tiraditions  of  a  different  time,  was  not  shared  by 
an  immense  advantage,  even  against  men  cased  the  pikemen  of  the  16  th  century.  As  soon  as 
in  armor.  They  very  soon  learned,  eepecially  a  European  infantry  was  formed  in  which  the 
when  assisted  by  artillery  and  Bmall  fire-arms,  different  armies  were  becoming  more  and  more 
to  hold  out  in  squares  or  cross-shaped  bodies  equal  to  each  other  in  military  qualities,  the 
against  the  chaiges  of  cavahy ;  and  as  soon  as  system  of  lining  the  phalanx  with  a  few  men 
an  infantry  was  again  capable  of  doing  that,  the  covered  with  breastplates  and  heknets  proved 
days  of  <uuvalry  were  numbered.  About  the  to  be  insufficient.  If  the  Swiss  had  found  such 
middle  of  the  15th  century  the  strug^^e  of  the  a  phalanx  impenetrable,  this  was  no  longer  the 
cities  against  the  feudal  nobility  had  been  every-  case  when  it  was  met  by  another  phalanx  quite 
where  taken  up  by  the  princes  of  the  larger  mon-  its  equal.  Here  a  certain  amount  of  defensive 
archies  now  consolidating,  and  consequently  the  armor  became  of  some  importance ;  ^  so  long  as 
latter  had  be^^  to  form  armies  of  merceniaries  it  did  not  too  much  impede  the  mobility  of  the 
both  for  putting  down  the  nobles  and  for  carry-  troops,  it  was  a  decided  advanta^^.  The  Span- 
ing  out  independent  objects  of  foreign  policy,  iards,  moreover,  had  never  participated  in  this 
Beside  the  SwIeb,  the  Germans,  and  soon  after  contempt  for  breastplates,  and  they  began  to  be 
them  most  other  European  nations,  b^gan  to  respected.  Accordingly,  breastplates,  helmets, 
f  urmsh  laige  contingents  of  mercenaries,  raised  cuissarts,  brassarts,  and  gauntlets  began  again  to 
by  voluntuy  enlistment,  and  selling  tiieir  ser-  form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment  of  every 
vices  to  the  highest  bidder  without  any  regaj^  pikeman.  To  it  was  added  a  sword,  shortw 
to  nationality.  These  bands  formed  themselves  with  the  Germans,  longer  with  the  Swiss,  and 
tactically  upon  the  same  principle  as  &e  Swiss;  now  and  then  a  dagger.  Y.  Thb  Isvajstby 
they  were  armed  chiefly  with  pikes,  and  fought  of  thb  16th  and  17th  Gbhtubibb.  The  long- 
in  large  square  battalions^  as  many  men  deep  as  bcrw  had  for  some  time  disappeared  from  the 
there  were  in  the  front  rank.  They  had  to  fight,  continent  of  Europe,  excepting  Turkey;  the 
however,  under  different  circumstances  from  the  croes-bow  made  its  last  appearance  among  the 
Swiss  who  defended  their  mountains ;  they  had  French  Gascons  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  hold  out  in  defensive  16th  century.  It  was  everywhere  replaced  by 
positions ;  th^  had  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  matGhlo<^  musket,  which,  in  different  de- 
the  plains  of  Italy  and  France  as  well  as  in  the  grees  of  perfection,  or  rather  imperfection, 
hills;  and  they  very  soon  found  themselves  face  now  became  the  second  arm  of  the  infant^, 
to  face  with  the  now  rapidly  improving  small  The  matdilocks  of  the  iTth  century,  unwieldy 
arms.  These  circumstances  caused  some  devia^  and  defectively  constructed  machines,  were  of 
tions  from  the  old  Swiss  tactics,  which  were  very  heavy. caiuber,  to  secure,  beside  range,  at 
different  according  to  the  different  nationalities ;  least  some  precision,  and  the  force  to  penetrate 
but  the  chief  characteristics,  the  formation  in  the  breastplate  of  a  pikeman.  The  form  gener* 
8  deep  columns,  figuring  in  name,  if  not  always  ally  adopted  about  1630  was  the  heavy  musket 
in  reality,  as  advanced  guard,  main  body,  and  fired  off  from  a  fork,  as  a  man  could  not  have 
rear  guard  or  reserve,  remained  common  to  taken  idm  without  such  a  support.  The  mus- 
all.  The  Swiss  retained  their  superiority  untU  keteers  carried  a  sword,  but  no  defensive  armor, 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  after  which,  the  GKurman  and  were  used  either  for  skirmishing  or  in  a  kind 
Landthneehte,  who  had  already  for  some  time  of  open  order,  to  hold  defensive  positions  or  to 
been  nearly  if  not  fully  equal  to  them,  were  prepare  the  charge  of  the  pikemen  for  the  at- 
considered  the  first  infantry  of  Europe.  The  tack  of  such  positions.  They  soon  became  very 
French,  whose  infantry  had  as  yet  never  been  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  pikemen ;  in  the 
good  for  any  thing,  tried  very  hard  during  this  battles  of  Francis  I.  in  Italy  they  were  far  infe- 
period  to  form  a  serviceable  national  boay  of  rior  to  the  pikemen  in  numbers,  but  were  at 
foot  soldiers ;  but  they  succeeded  with  the  na-  least  in  equal  numbers  with  them  80  years  later, 
tives  of  two  provinces  only,  the  Ficards  and  the  This  increase  in  the  number  of  musketeers  com- 
Gascons.  The  Italian  infantry  of  this  period  polled  the  invention  of  some  tactical  method  of 
never  counted  for  any  thing.  The  Spaniards,  regularly  encasing  them  in  the  order  of  battle, 
however,  among  whom  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  T^  was  done  in  the  system  of  tactics  called 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  the  Hungarian  ordinance,  invented  by  the  im- 
first  introduced  the  Swiss  tactics  and  armament  perial  troora  in  their  wars  with  the  Turks  in 
very  soon  rose  to  considerable  reputation,  and  Hungary.  The  musketeers,  being  unable  to  de- 
after  the  middle  of  the  10th  centniy  began  to  fend  themselves  at  dose  quarters,  were  always 
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piMad  so  $B  to  be  able  to  retire  Miind  the  pike-  porition  of  armiefi,  espedally  dnring  the  period 
men.  Thus  the^  were  sometiineB  placed  on  we  now  have  to  oonaaer,Tiz.,  the  80  years' war. 
either  wing,  sometimes  on  the  4  comers  of  tiie  At  this  time  the  sjstem  of  mercenary  serrioe 
Winn ;  very  often  the  whole  square  or  oolnmn  was  nniyersal  in  Europe ;  a  class  of  men  had 
of  ^emen  was  sorroonded  by  a  rank  of  mna-  beoi  formed  who  Uvea  npon  war  and  by  war; 
ketoers,  who  foond  protection  nnder  the  pikes  and  though  tactics  might  have  ganoed  thereby, 
of  th^  rear  men.  Finally,  the  plan  of  hav-  the  character  of  the  men,  the  matedal  compos- 
ing the  mndceteers  on  the  flanks  oithe  nikemen  ing  armies  as  well  as  their  morale,  had  certainly 
got  the  npper  hand  in  the  new  tadicsl  system  scdfered.  Central  Europe  was  oyermn  by  wi^ 
introdncea  by  the  Dntch  in  their  war  of  inde-  doUieri  of  all  kinds,  who  took  reli^oos  and  po- 
pendence.  Tbaa  sjstem  is  distinguished  espe-  litical  quarrels  for  their  pretext  to  plunder  and 
dallT  by  the  subdivision  of  the  8  great  phalan-  devastate  the  whole  countnr.  The  character  of 
ges  m  which  every  army  was  formed  accordii^  the  individual  soldier  had  entered  upon  that 
to  both  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  tactics.  £a^  degradation  which  went  on  inoreadng  until  the 
of  them  was  formed  upon  8  lines,  the  middle  Franch  revolution  finally  swept  away  &is  ^ys- 
one  of  which  was  again  subdividea  into  a  right  tem  of  mercenary  service.  The  imperialists 
and  a  left  wing,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  formed  their  battles  upon  the  Spanish  brigade 
distance  equal  at  least  to  the  extent  of  front  of  system,  having  4  or  more  brigades  in  line,  thus 
the  first  line.  The  whole  anny  beins  organized  forming  8  lines.  The  Swedes  under  Gustavns 
in  half  r^g^ents,  which  we  will  ca]rbattalion&  Adolphus  formed  in  Swedish  brigades,  each  con- 
eadi  battalion  had  its  pikemen  in  the  centre  and  risting  of  8  battaHonsL  one  in  front  and  two  a 
Its  musketeers  on  the  flanks.  The  advanced  littie  to  the  rear,  eacn  deployed  in  line,  and 
guard  of  an  army,  conristing  of  8  reg^ents,  having  the  pikes  m  the  centre  and  the  musket- 
would  thus  be  formed  as  follows:  two  half  regi-  eers  on  the  wings.  They  were  so  disposed 
mmts  in  contiguous  line  in  the  first  line ;  behind  (both  arms  being  represented  in  equal  numbers} 
each  of  their  wings  another  half  regiment ;  fur*  that  by  forming  a  contiguous  line  either  could 
ther  to  the  rear,  and  covering  the  first  line^  the  cover  tiie  other.  Supposing  the  order  given  to 
remaining  two  half  regiments  also  in  contiguous  form  a  oontiguous  Ime  of  musketeers,  the  two 
line.  The  main  body  and  rear  suard  might  be  wings  bf  that  arm  of  the  centre  or  frx)nt  battal- 
placed  either  on  the  flank  or  behind  the  ad*  ion  would  cover  their  own  pikes  by  stepping 
vaaced  guard,  but  would  be  formed  on  the  same  before  them,  while  those  of  tike  two  other  oat- 
plan.  Here  we  have  a  return  in  a  certain  de-  talions  would,  each  on  its  flank,  advance  into 
gree  to  the  old  Roman  formation  in  8  lines  and  alignment  with  the  first  If  an  attack  of  cav- 
distinct  small  bodies.  The  imperialists,  and  airy  was  apprehended,  all  the  musketeers  re- 
with  them  the  Spaniards,  had  found  the  neces-  tired  behind  the  pikemen,  while  the  two  wings 
sity  of  dividing  their  Itfge  armies  into  more  of  these  latter  advanced  into  aliment  with  the 
than  the  8  masses  already  mentioned;  but  their  centre,  and  thus  formed  a  contiguous  line  of 
battalions  or  tactical  units  were  much  larger  than  pikes.  The  order  of  battie  was  formed  of  two 
the  Dutch,  fought  in  oolunm  or  square  instead  unes  of  sudi  brigades,  composing  the  centre  of 
of  in  line,  and  had  not  had  a  regular  formation  the  army,  while  the  numerous  cavalry  was  sta- 
for  order  of  battie  until  during  the  Dutch  war  of  tioned  on  the  two  wings,  and  intermixed  with 
independence  the  Spaniards  began  to  form  them  small  bodies  of  musketeers.  The  characteristic 
in  what  is  known  as  a  Spanish  brigade.  Four  of  this  Swedish  system  is  that  the  pikemen,  who 
of  these  laige  battalions,  each  consisting  often  in  the  16tii  century  had  been  the  great  ofiensive 
of  several  regiments,  formed  in  square,  surround-  arm,  had  now  lost  all  capacity  of  attack.  They 
ed  with  a  nuik  or  two  of  musketeers,  and  hav-  had  become  a  mere  means  of  defence,  and  their 
ing  wings  of  musketeers  at  the  comers,  were  office  was  to  screen  the  musketeers  from  a  chaige 
disposed  at  pK^>er  intervals  on  the  4  comers  of  of  cavalry ;  it  was  this  latter  arm  agiun  which 
a  square,  one  comer  being  turned  toward  the  had  to  do  all  the  attaddng  work.  Thus,  infrmt- 
enemy.  If  the  army  was  too  large  to  be  com-  rv  had  lost,  cavahry  had  regained  ground.  But 
prised  in  one  brigade,  two  could  be  formed ;  and  then  Gustavns  Adolphus  put  an  end  to  the  firing 
thus  arose  8  lines,  having  2  battslions  in  the  which  had  become  a  fiivorite  mode  of  fighting 
first,  4  (sometimes  only  8)  in  the  second,  and  2  for  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  horse  always  to 
in  the  third.  As  in  the  Dutch  system,  we  find  charge  at  fdU  speed  and  sword  in  hand;  and 
here  the  attempt  to  return  to  tiie  old  Roman  frt)m  tliat  time  to  the  resumption  of  fightinff  in 
system  of  8  lines. — Another  great  change  took  broken  ground  eveiv  cavalry  which  adhered  to 
place  during  the  16th  century ;  the  heavy  cav-  these  tactics  was  able  to  boast  of  great  successes 
airy  of  the  knights  was  broken  up  and  replaced  over  infimtrr.  There  can  be  no  greater  con- 
by  a  meroenaiy  cavalry,  armed  sunUarly  to  our  denmation  of  the  mercenary  infantry  of  the  17th 
modem  cuirassiers,  with  cuirass,  helmet,  sword,  and  18th  centuries  than  tiiat;  and  yet  it  was. 
and  pistols.  This  cavalry,  greatiy  superior  in  for  all  purposes  of  battie,  the  most  disciplined 
mobility  to  then-  predecessors,  became  thereby  infantiy  or  all  times.  The  general  result  of  the  80 
more  formidable  to  infontry  also ;  still  the  pike-  years*  war  upon  European  tactics  was  that  both 
men  of  the  time  were  never  afraid  of  it.  By  the  Swedish  and  the  Spanish  brigades  disappear- 
this  change  cavalry  became  a  uniform  arm,  and  ed,  and  armies  were  now  disposed  in  two  nnes, 
entered  in  a  for  larger  proportion  into  the  com-  the  cavalry  forming  the  wings  and  the  iofontxy 
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the  centre.  The  artUlery  wbb  placed  before  the  and  this  arm  was  now  composed  of  one  class  of 
ftODt  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  other  arms,  soldiers  onlj,  armed  with  the  flint-lock  musket 
Sometimes  a  reserve  of  oavalrr,  or  of  cavalry  and  bayonet.  This  change  was  accomplished  in 
and  infimtry,  was  retain^.  The  infantry  was  the  first  years  of  the  Spanish  war  of  succession, 
deployed  in  line,  6  deep ;  the  muskets  were  so  coinciding  with  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
much  lightened  that  the  fork  could  be  dispensed  tury.  At  the  same  time,  we  now  find  every- 
with,  and  carfridges  and  cartridge  boxes  had  where  standing  armies  of  considerable  magni- 
been  everywhere  adopted.  The  miidng  up  of  tude,  recruited  as  much  as  possible  by  voluntary 
musketeers  and  pikemen'  in  the  same  infSantry  enlistment  coupled  with  xidnappping,  but  in 
battalions  now  gave  rise  to  the  most  complicated  case  of  need  also  by  forced  conscription.  These 
tactical  movements,  ail  founded  upon  the  neces-  armies  were  now  regularly  organized  in  battal- 
tity  of  forming  what  was  called  defen^ve  bat-  ions  of  from  600  to  700  men,  as  tactical  units, 
talions,  or  what  we  should  call  squares  against  subdivided  for  special  purposes  into  companies ; 
cavalry.  Even  in  a  simple  square,  it  was  no  several  battalions  fomung  a  regiment.  Tnusthe 
trifle  to  get  the  6  ranks  of  pikemen  from  the  organization  of  infantry  now  began  to  ti^e  a 
centre  so  drawn  asunder  that  they  completely  more  stable  and  settled  form.  The  handling  of 
surrounded  on  all  sides  the  musketeers,  who,  the  flint  lock  requiring  far  less  space  than  that  of 
of  course,  were  defenceless  against  cavalry ;  but  the  old  matchlock,  the  old  open  order  was  done 
what  must  it  have  been  to  form  in  a  similar  way  away  with,  and  the  files  were  closed  well  up  to 
the  battalion  into  a  cross,  an  octagon,  or  other  each  other,  in  order  to  have  as  many  firing  men 
fiuicifal  shapes!  Thus  it  happened  that  the  as  possible  in  the  same  space.  For  the  same  rea- 
drilling  system  of  this  period  was  the  most  son,  the  intervals  between  the  various  battalions 
complicated  ever  seen,  and  nobody  but  a  sol-  in  line  of  battle  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
dier  for  life  ever  had  any  chance  of  attaining  that  the  whole  front  formed  one  stiff  and  unin- 
even  the  commonest  proficiency  in  it  At  the  terrupted  line,  the  infantry,  in  two  lines,  in  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that,  before  the  enemy;  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings.  Firing,  for- 
aU  these  attempts  at  forming  a  body  capable  of  merly  done  by  ranks,  every  rank  after  having 
resbting  cavalry  were  perfectly  useless ;  any  fired  retiring  to  the  rear  to  reload,  was  now 
decent  cavalry  would  have  been  in  the  midst  done  by  platoons  or  companies,  the  8  front 
of  such  a  battalion  before  one  fourth  of  the  ranks  of  each  platoon  firing  simultaneously  as 
movements  could  have  been  gone  through. —  the  word  of  command  was  given.  Thus  an  un- 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  the  Interrupted  fire  could  be  maintained  by  every 
number  of  pikemen  was  very  much  reduced  in  battalion  against  the  enemy  in  front  of  it. 
proportion  to  that  of  musketeers ;  for  from  the  Every  battalion  had  its  distinct  place  in  this 
moment  that  they  had  lost  all  power  of  attack,  long  line,  and  the  order  giving  to  each  its  place 
the  musketeers  were  the  really  active  part  of  was  called  the  order  of  battle.  The  great  diffl- 
the  infantry.  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  the  culty  now  was  to  organize  the  marching  order 
Turkish  cavalry,  the  most  formidable  of  the  of  the  army  so  that  it  could  always  with  facility 
time,  veiy  often  broke  into  the  squares  of  pike*  pass  from  the  marching  to  the  fighting  order, 
men.  while  they  were  quite  as  often  repulsed  every  portion  of  the  line  getting  at  once  ana 
by  the  wen  aimed  fire  of  a  line  of  musketeers,  quickly  into  its  proper  place.  Encampments 
In  consequence^  the  imperialists  did  away  with  within  reach  of  the  enemy  were  arranged  with  a 
all  pikes  m  their  Hungarian  arm^,  and  replaced  view  to  the  same  object.  Thus  the  art  of  march- 
them  sometimes  by  cheoaux  defltse,  whidi  were  ing  and  encamping  armies  made  great  progress 
put  together  on  the  field,  the  musketeers  car-  during  this  epoch;  still  the  stiffiiess  and  unwield- 
rying  the  blades  as  part  of  their  regular  equip-  iness  of  the  order  of  battle  formed  a  heavy  clog 
ment.  In  other  countries,  too,  cases  occurred  upon  all  the  movements  of  an  army.  At  the  same 
of  armies  being  sent  into  the  field  without  a  time,  its  formality,  and  the  impossibility  of  hand- 
single  pikeman,  the  musketeers  trusting  to  their  linff  such  a  line  in  any  but  the  most  level  plains, 
fire  and  the  assistance  of  their  own  cavalnr  stiU  more  restricted  the  choice  of  ground  for 
when  threatened  with  a  charge  of  horse.  Still,  battle  fields ;  but  as  long  as  both  p^es  were 
two  inventions  were  required  to  do  away  en-  bound  by  the  same  fetters,  this  was  no  disadvan- 
tirely  with  the  pike :  the  bayonet  invented  in  tage  for  either.  From  Malplaquet  to  the  out- 
France  about  1640,  and  improved  in  1699  so  fkr  break  of  the  French  revolution,  a  road,  a  village, 
as  to  be  the  handy  weapon  now  in  use ;  and  the  or  a  fiurm  yard  was  tabooed  to  infantry ;  even  a 
flint  lock,  invented  about  1670.  The  former,  ditch  or  a  hedge  was  considered  almost  a  draw- 
though  certainly  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  htick  by  those  who  had  to  defend  them.  The 
pike,  enabled  the  musketeer  to  give  himself,  to  Prussian  infantry  is  the  classic  infantry  of  the 
a  certain  degree,  that  protection  which  he  had  18th  century.  It  was  principally  formed  by 
hitherto  been  supposea  to  find  in  the  pikemen;  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  I)uring  the  war 
the  second,  by  simplifying  the  process  of  load-  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  line  of  infantry 
ing,  enabled  Idm  to  do  much  more  f han  make  up  had  been  reduced  from  6  deep  to  4  deep.  Leo- 
by  rapid  firing  for  the  imperfections  of  the  bay-  pold  did  away  with  the  4th  rank,  ana  formed 
onet.  YL  Thb  Infantbt  of  thb  18th  OvxrruKT,  the  Prussians  8  deep.  He  also  introduced  the 
With  the  superseding  of  the  pike,  all  defensive  iron  ramrod,  which  enabled  his  troops  to  load 
armor  disappeared  from  innmtry  equipment,  and  fire  5  times  in  a  minute,  while  other  troops 
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scarcely  fired  8  times.  At  the  same  time  thej  prove  Ms  army  was  the  rearganisaticnL  of  hk 
were  dirilled  to  fire  while  advancing,  but  as  thej  cavalry.  The  teachings  of  Ghutavns  Adolphns 
had  to  stop  for  firing,  and  as  the  alignment  of  had  been  forgotten ;  cavalry,  instead  of  relying 
the  whole  long-line  had  to  be  maintained,  the  on  the  sword  and  the  impetaonty  of  the  charge, 
step  was  bnt  slow — ^what  is  called  the  goose  with  rare  exceptions  had  retnmed  to  fighting 
step.  Firing  began  at  200  yards  from  the  ene-  with  the  pistol  and  the  carbine.  The  wars  in 
my ;  the  line  advanced  at  tiie  goose  step,  step-  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  had  thns  not 
ping  shorter  and  redoubling  fire  the  nearer  it  been  nch  in  successful  charges  of  horsemen; 
got  to  the  enemy,  until  the  latter  either  gave  the  Prussian  cavalry  was  especially  n^ected* 
way,  or  was  so  fur  shaken  that  a  cavalry  charge  But  Frederic  return^  to  the  old  plan  ofcharg- 
firom  the  wings,  and  an  advance  with  the  bay-  ing  sword  in  hand  and  at  full  gallop,  and  formed 
onet  of  the  inmntry,  drove  him  from  his  posi-  a  cavalry  unequalled  in  history ;  and  to  this 
tion.  llie  army  was  always  ranged  on  two  cavalry  he  owed  a  very  great  part  of  his  suo- 
lines,  but,  there  being  scarcely  any  intervals  in  cesses.  When  his  army  became  the  model  of 
the  first  line,  it  became  very  difficult  for  the  Europe,  Frederic,  in  order  to  blind  the  military 
second  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  first  when  men  of  other  nations,  began  to  complicate  to 
wanted.  Suchwas  the  army  and  such  were  the  an  astonishing  degree  the  system  of  tactical 
tactics  which  Frederic  H.  of  Ihmssia  found  at  his  evolutions,  all  of  them  unfit  for  actual  war,  and 
disposal  on  his  accession.  There  appeared  to  intended  only  to  hide  the  nmplicity  of  the  means 
be  very  littie  chance  for  a  man  of  gemus  to  im-  which  had  procured  him  victcny.  He  succeed- 
pro  ve  upon  tiiis  system,  unless  he  broke  through  ed  so  well  in  this  that  nobody  was  more  blinded 
it,  and  that  Frederic,  in  his  position  and  with  than  his  own  subordinates,  who  actually  be- 
the  material  he  had  for  soldiers,  could  not  do.  lieved  that  these  complex  methods  of  forming 
Btill  he  contrived  to  organize  his  mode  of  at-  line  were  the  real  essence  of  his  tactics  *,  and 
tack  and  his  army  so  that  he  could,  with  the  re-  thus  Frederic,  beside  laying  the  foundation  for 
sources  of  a  kingdom  less  than  Sardinia  now  is,  that  pedantrv  and  martinetism  which  have  fiince 
and  with  scanty  pecuniary  support  from  £ng-  distinguished  the  Prussians,  actually  prepared 
land,  carry  on  a  war  against  almost  all  Europe,  them  for  the  imparalleled  disgrace  of  Jena  and 
The  mystery  may  be  ei^y  explained.  Hitherto  Auerstadt. — Beside  the  in&ntry  of  the  line, 
the  batties  of  the  18th  century  had  been  parallel  which  we  have  so  fiar  described,  and  which  al- 
batties,  both  armies  being  deployed  on  lines  ways  fought  in  closed  ranks,  there  was  a  certain 
parallel  to  each  other,  struggling  in  a  plain,  fair,  class  of  light  infimtry,  buUthis  did  not  appear 
stand-up  fight,  without  any  stratagems  or  de-  in  great  batties.  Its  task  was  the  war  of  par- 
vices  of  art ;  the  only  advantage  accruing  to  tisans ;  for  this  the  Austrian  Groats  were  ad- 
the  stronger  party  being  that  his  wings  over-  mirably  adapted,  whfle  for  every  other  purpose 
lapped  tiiose  of  his  opponent.  Frederic  applied  thevwere  useless.  Upon  the  model  of  these 
to  the  Hue  order  of  battie  the  system  of  oblique  half  savages  from  the  military  frontier  against 
attack  invented  by  Epaminondas.  He  chose  Turkey,  the  other  European  states  formed  their 
one  wing  of  the  enemy  for  the  first  attack,  and  light  infantry.  But  skirmishing  in  great battie& 
brought  against  this  one  of  his  wings,  over-  such  as  was  practised  by  tiie  ^ht  infantry  of 
lapping  that  of  the  enemy,  and  part  of  his  cen-  antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  even  up  to  the 
tre,  at  the  same  time  keeping  back  the  rest  of  17th  century,  had  completely  d^ppeared.  The 
his  army.  Thus  not  only  nad  he  the  advantage  Prussians  alone,  and  after  them  tiie  Austrians, 
of  outflanking  the  enemy,  but  also  of  crush-  formed  a  battalion  or  two  of  riflemen,  composed 
ing  by  superior  forces  the  troops  exposed  to  of  gamekeepers  and  forest  guards,  all  dead  wots, 
his  attack.  The  other  troops  of  the  enemy  who  in  battie  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
could  not  come  to  the  assistance  of  those  at-  front  and  fired  at  oflioers ;  but  they  were  so  few 
tacked ;  for  not  only  were  they  tied  to  their  that  they  scarcely  counted.  The  resuscitation 
places  in  the  line,  but  as  the  attack  on  the  one  of  skirmishing  is  the  product  of  the  American 
wing  proved  Buccessfal,  the  remainder  of  the  war  of  independence.  While  the  soldiers  of 
army  entered  into  line  and  engaged  the  hostile  European  armies,  held  together  by  compulsion 
centre  in  front,  while  the  original  attacking  and  severe  treatment,  could  not  be  trusted  to 
wing  fell  upon  its  flank  after  disposing  of  the  %ht  in  extended  order,  in  America  they  had  to 
wing.  This  was  indeed  the  only  imaginable  contend  with  a  population  which,  untrained  to 
met£od  by  which  it  was  possible,  while  miun-  the  regular  drill  of  line  soldiers,  were  good 
tuniug  the  system  of  lines,  to  bring  a  superior  shots  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rifle.  The 
force  upon  any  one  part  of  the  enemy^s  Ime  of  nature  of  tiie  ground  favored  them ;  instead  of 
battle.  Every  thing,  then,  depended  upon  the  attempting  mancBuvres  of  which  at  first  they 
formation  of  the  attacking  wing ;  and  as  far  as  were  incapable,  tiiey  unconsciously  fdl  into  skir- 
the  rigidity  of  the  order  of  battle  admitted  of  nushing.  Thus,  the  engagement  of  Le^gton 
it.  Frederic  always  strengthened  it.  He  very  and  Concord  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
often  placed  in  front  of  the  first  line  of  in&ntry  infantry.  YH.  1^  Intaktet  of  thx  Fbench 
of  the  attacking  wiuff  an  advanced  line  formed  Revolutiok  Ain>  of  thb  19th  Centubt.  When 
of  his  grenadiers  or  elite  troops,  so  as  to  insure  the  European  coalition  invaded  revolutionary 
success  as  much  as  possible  at  the  first  onset  France,  tne  French  were  in  a  dmilar  pod- 
The  second  means  which  Frederic  took  to  im-  tion  to  that  of  the  Americans  a  short  time 
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before^  exoepi  that  they  had  not  the  aame  advan-  order  of  battle  there  was  the  cavahrr  and  the 
tages  of  ground.  In  order  to  fight  the  nnmeroos  reserve.  The  line  of  battle  was  no  longer  ne* 
armies,  inyading  or  threatening  to  invade  the  cessarily  a  straight  and  nnintermpted  one ;  it 
country,  upon  the  old  Ihie  principle,  they  would  might  be  bent  in  all  directions,  as  the  ground 
have  required  well  drilled  men,  and  these  were  required,  for  now  there  was  no  longer  a.seleo- 
Bcaroe,  while  undriUed  volunteers  were  plentiftiL  tion  of  naked  level  plains  for  battle  fields ;  on 
As  Cur  as  time  allowed,  they  were  exercised  in  tbe  contrary,  the  French  preferred  broken 
the  elementary  evolutions  of  linear  tactics;  but  ground,  and  their  skirmishers,  forming  a  cluun 
aa  soon  as  they  got  under  fire,  the  battalions  m  front  of  the  whole  line  of  battle,  threw 
deployed  in  line  dissolved  themselves,  uncon-  themselves  into  every  village,  farm  yard,  or 
sdoudy,  into  thick  swarms  of  skirmishers,  seek-  copse  that  tbev  could  get  hold  of.  If  the  bat- 
ing protection  against  fire  from  all  accidents  of  tauons  of  the  first  line  deploved,thev  generally 
ground,  while  we  second  line  formed  a  kind  all  turned  now  soon  skirmishers ;  those  of  the 
of  reserve  which  ofteoi  enough  was  involved  in  second  Une  always  remained  in  column,  and 
the  fight  from  the  very  be^^nning  of  the  engage-  generally  charged  in  this  formation  against  the 
ment.  The  French  armies,  moreover,  were  uiin  lines  of  the  enemy  with  great  success, 
very  differently  organized  from  those  opposed  Thus,  the  tactical  formation  of  a  JEVench  army 
to  uem.  They  were  formed,  not  into  an  un-  for  battie  gradually  came  to  consist  of  two  lines, 
bendmgmonotonouslineofhattaliona,  but  into  each  formed  of  battalions  in  close  column, 
army  divisions,  each  of  which  was  composed  of  placed  en  fehiquiefj  with  skirmishers  before 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  The  great  fact  the  front,  and  a  compact  reserve  in  the  rear. 
was  all  at  once  rediscovered  tiiat  it  matters  not  It  was  at  this  stage  of  development  that  Napo- 
whether  a  battalion  fights  in  its  "  correct"  place  leon  found  the  tactics  of  the  French  revolution. 
in  the  order  of  battie,  so  that  it  advances  into  As  soon  as  his  .accession  to  political  power 
line  when  ordered,  and  fights  well.  The  French  allowed  hhn  to  do  so,  he  began  to  develop  the 
ffovemment  being  poor,  tents  and  the  immense  ^stem  still  further.  He  concentrated  his  army 
baggage  of  the  18th  century  were  done  away  in  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  and  there  gave  them 
with ;  bivouacking  was  invented,  and  the  com-  a  r^;vlar  course  of  drill.  He  especially  prac- 
forts  of  the  officers,  which  in  other  armies  tised  them  in  the  formation  of  compact  re- 
formed a  large  portion  of  the  impediments,  serve  masses  on  a  small  space  of  ground,  and 
were  reduced  to  what  they  could  carry  on  their  in  the  quick  deployment  of  these  masses  for 
backs.  The  .army,  instead  of  being  fed  from  entering  into  line.  He  formed  2  or  8  divisions 
magaanes,  had  to  depend  upon  requisitions  on  into  one  army  corps  so  as  to  simplify  the  com- 
the  country  passed  through.  Thus  the  French  mand.  He  invented  and  brought  to  its  highest 
attiuned  a  mobility  and  a  facility  of  forming  perfection  the  new  marching  order,  which  con- 
order  of  battie  quite  unknown  to  tiieir  enemies,  sists  in  spreading  the  troops  over  so  great  an 
If  beateiL  they  were  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  extent  of  ground  that  they  can  subsist  on  the 
in  a  few  hours ;  if  advancing,  they  could  appear  stores  it  contains,  still  keeping  so  well  together 
on  unexpected  points,  on  the  fianks  of  the  ene-  that  they  can  be  united  on  any  given  point  before 
my,  before  he  got  notice.  This  mobility,  and  the  part  which  is  attacked  can  be  crushed  by 
the  jealousy  among  themselves  of  the  chic^  of  the  enemy.  From  the  campaign  of  1809,  Ka- 
the  coalition,  gave  them  breathing  time  to  drill  poleon  besan  to  invent  new  tactical  formations, 
their  volunteers,  and  to  elaborate  the  new  tac-  such  as  deep  columns  of  entire  brigades  and 
tical  system  wnich  was  rising  among  them,  divisions,  which  however  signally  railed  and 
From  the  year  1795  we  find  this  new  system  were  never  agdn  revived.  After  1813  this 
taking  the  definite  form  of  a  combination  of  new  Frendi  system  became  the  common  prop- 
sldrmishers  and  close  columns.  The  formation  erty  of  all  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  line  was  subsequentiy  added,  though  not  for  The  old  line  system,  and  the  system  of  recruit- 
a  whole  army  as  hitherto,  but  for  single  bat-  ing  mercenaries,  had  both  been  abandoned, 
talions  only,  which  deployed  in  line  whenever  Everywhere  the  liability  of  every  citizen  to 
an^  opportunity  appeared  to  require  it  It  is  militaiy  service  was  acknowledged,  and  eveiy- 
evident  that  this  latter  manoeuvre,  requiring  where  the  new  tactics  were  introduced,  la 
more  steadiness  of  drill,  was  the  last  to  he  re-  Prussia  and  Switzerland  every  one  had  actually 
sumed  by  the  irregular  bands  of  the  French  to  serve ;  in  the  other  states  a  conscription  was 
revolution.  Three  battalions  formed  a  demi-  introduced,  the  young  men  drawing  lots  to  de- 
brigade,  6  a  brigade ;  2  or  8  brigades  of  infimtry  termine  who  should  serve ;  everywhere  reserve 
a  division,  to  which  were  added  2  batteries  of  systems  were  introduced,  by  dismissing  a  por* 
artillery  and  some  cavalry;  several  such  divi-  tion  of  the  men,  when  drilled,  to  their  homes, 
dons  formed  an  army.  Whenever  a  division  so  as  to  have  a  larse  number  of  drilled  men  at 
met  the  enemy,  the  skirmishers  of  its  advanced  disposal  in  case  of  war,  with  littie  expense  in 
guard  established  themselves  in  a  defensive  peace.— ^ince  that  time  several  changes  have 
position,  the  advanced  guard  forming  tiieir  re-  occurred  in  the  armament  and  organizatioA 
serve  until  the  division  came  up.  The  brigades  of  infantry,  produced  partly  by  the  progress  of 
then  formed  upon  two  lines  and  a  reserve,  but  the  manufacture  of  small  arms,  partly  by  the 
every  battalion  in  column,  and  with  no  stated  collision  of  French  infantry  with  the  Arabs  of 
intervals;  for  the  protection  of  renta  in  the  Algcda.     The  Germans,  always  fond  of  the 
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rifle,  bad  increased  their  battalions  of  light  niah  at  the  enemf,  giring  a  voUej  at  40  or  50 
iiflemen;  the  French,  driven  by  the  neoessit/  jarda.  These  rolefl^nrat  proved  theoreticAllyby 
of  having  in  Algeria  an  arm  of  greater  range,  at  the  PkruBian  IMor  Trotha,  have  been  practical- 
last  in  1B40  formed  a  battalion  of  riflemen  arm-  Iv  tried  by  the  French  in  their  late  war  against 
ed  with  an  improved  rifle  of  great  preciBion  and  the  Anstrians,  and  with  soooess.  They  wiD, 
nngO'  These  men,  drilled  to  perrorm  all  their  therefore,  fonn  part  and  parcel  of  modem  in- 
evolntions  and  even  long  marches  in  a  kind  of  fantry  tactics^  espedally  if  they  prove  to  be  of 
trot  (pat  gymnaitique)^  soon  proved  themselves  equally  good  effect  when  tried  against  sodi  a 
of  such  efficien<7  that  new  battalions  were  rapidly  loading  arm  as  the  ProsBian  needle  gnn. 
formed.  In  tlus  manner  a  new  light  in&ntty  The  arming  of  all  infantry  with  one  and  the 
was  created,  not  from  sporting  shots  and  game-  same  rifle  gon  will  tend  to  do  away  with  the 
keepers,  bat  from  the  strongest  and  most  agile  distinctions,  still  existing,  of  light  and  Une  in- 
men ;  precision  of  fire  and  long  range  were  fimtry,  by  forming  an  kifiEmtry  capable  of  any 
oombined  with  agility  and  endurance,  and  a  service.  In  this  will  evidently  consist  the  next 
force  was  formed  which,  as  fiir  as  it  went,  was  improvemootof  this  arm. 
oertdnly  superior  to  any  other  infantry  in  exist-  lNj?'iN  JTJgSTM  AT<,  in  mathematics,  a  term 
ence.  At  tne  same  time,  the  p<u  gymnatUque  applied  to  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  taken  into 
was  introduced  into  the  izifluitiy  of  the  line,  and  account.  In  ordinary  commercial  transactions 
what  even  Napoleon  would  have  considered  the  the  mill  is  inflnitedmal,  cents  alone  being  taken 
height  of  folly,  running,  is  now  practised  in  into  account  Thustheaxeof  theinfiniteamal 
every  army  as  an  essential  part  of  infiantrv  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
drOL  The  success  of  the  new  nfle  of  the  French  A  quantity  infinitesimal  with  respect  to  another 
rifiemen  (Delvigne-Pontchara)  soon  produced  infinitesimal  is  an  infinitesimal  of  the  2d  order, 
new  improvements.  The  conical  bullet  was  in-  &c.  Thus  in  treating  of  the  mass  of  the  earOi, 
troduced  for  rifled  arms.  New  means  were  in-  mountains  might  be  considered  infinitenraal,  and 
vented'  by  Mini  A  Lorenz,  and  Wilkinson,  to  hills  infinitesimal  of  the  2d  order,  pebbles  in- 
make  the  bullet  glide  down  easily  into  the  bore^  finitesimal  of  the  8d  order,  and  particles  of  dust 
and  s^  to  expand  it^  when  once  down,  so  as  infinitedmal  of  the  4th  order.  In  geometrical 
to  fill  up  the  grooves  with  its  lead,  and  thus  to  demonstrations  the  1nfinit4wimal  must  be  aa- 
give  it  the  lateral  rotation  and  force  on  which  sumed  as  smaller  than  any  conceivable  or  ex- 
the  effect  of  the  rifle  depends ;  on  the  other  pressible  quantity.  The  correlative  term  to  in- 
hand,  Dreysa  invented  the  needle  ^n,  to  be  finitesimal  is  infinite.  The  infinite  in  matiiemat- 
loaded  at  the  breech,  and  not  requiring  a  sepa-  ics  is  therefore  not  invariably  beyond  the  power 
rate  priming.  All  these  rifles  were  capable  of  of  measurement,  absolutely  boundless,  but  only 
hitting  at  1,000  yards,  and  quite  as  easily  load-  beyond  the  need  of  measurement.  Only  an  in- 
ed  as  a  common  smooth-bore  musket  Then  finite  of  an  infinitelv  high  order  would  be  abso- 
tiie  idea  arose  of  arming  the  whole  of  the  in-  lutely  boundless;  the  last  term  of  an  endless 
fiuLtry  with  such  rifles.  Eogiland  was  the  first  series  in  which  each  term  is  infinitely  greater 
to  carry  out  this  idea ;  Prussia,  which  had  pre-  than  the  preceding. 

Sired  for  this  step  long  before,  followed ;  then  INFLUENZA  (ItaL,  influence),  Efidxmic 
ustria  and  the  smaller  German  states ;  at  last  Oatasbh,  or  Gbippx,  an  epidemic  disease,  usu- 
Franoe.  Russia,  and  the  Italian  and  Scandina-  ally  taking  the  character  of  catarrh,  attended 
Tian  states,  are  still  behind.  This  new  armament  with  congn,  fever  of  a  nervous  type,  pains,  sjod 
has  completely  changed  the  aspect  of  warfare,  considerable  debility  and  depression,  borne 
but  not  in  the  way  expected  by  tactical  theo-  authorities  fix  the  earliest  recorded  occurrence 
rists,  and  for  a  very  simple  matiiematical  rea-  of  this  epidemic  in  the  year  1239,  others  as  &r 
son.  It  can  be  easily  proved,  by  constructing  back  as  1174 ;  and  these  enumerate  51  reour- 
the  flight  of  these  bullets,  that  an  error  of  20  or  rences  of  it  from  that  date  to  1848,  indosive. 
80  yai^  in  the  estimation  of  the  distance  of  The  general  uniformity  of  its  charaoter  leaves 
the  object  will  destroy  all  chance  of  hitting  littie  doubt  that  it  has  appeared  at  irregular  in- 
beyond  300  or  350  yards.  Now,  while  .on  the  tervals,  as  now,  from  a  very  early  age.  The 
practice  ffround  the  distances  are  known^  on  the  epidemic  of  1387  affected  /^  of  the  population 
oattie  fleld  they  are  not,  and  they  change  every  through  all  Europe,  and  was  very  fiital.  So 
moment  Infantry  posted  in  a  defensive  po-  early  as  1567,  the  Spanish  physicians  recorded 
sition,  and  having  had  time  to  pace  off  the  dis-  the  inutility,  and  often  positive  injury,  in  thia 
tanoes  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  before  the  malady,  of  blood-letting  and  active  puigatioo. 
front,  will  thus  have  an  immense  advantage,  at  The  epidemic  of  1721M80,  following  severe  and 
frt)m  1,000  to  300  yards,  over  an  attacking  force,  changeable  weather,  traversed  the  whole  of 
This  can  only  be  obviated  by  advancing  rapidly  Europe  from  early  summer  into  the  following 
and  without  nring,  at  frill  trot,  to  some  300  yards,  winter,  leaving  an  unusual  previdence  of  chronic 
when  the  fire  of  the  two  parties  will  be  equally  bronchitis  and  consumption. — In  the  simple  or 
effective.  At  this  distance  firing  will  become  so  uncomplicated  fonn,  influenza  usually  begins 
murderous  between  two  well  posted  lines  of  skir-  with  the  premonitory  isymptoms  of  fever  and 
mishers,  and  so  many  bullets  will  hit  the  pickets  catarrh,  such  as  a  feeling  of  lasdtude,  prostration^ 
and  reserves,  that  a  plucky  in&ntry  can  do  no  chilliness,  rigors,  headache,  sneezing,  and  ten- 
better  than  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  make  a  demess  of  the  eyes;  foDowed  by  copious  dis- 
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duffige  of  tiiin  mucus  from  the  noetrilfl^  sore  alfoTer,  by  the  greater  neiroiisdiaorclfir  and  de- 
throa^  hoarseness,  fever,  with  sleeplessness,  rangement  of  the  digestive  organs ;  hj  the  difl- 
oongh,  hurried  respiration,  and  sometimes  difft-  ool^  of  breathing,  msproportionate  to  the  other 
cnlty  of  breathing.  ITervons  disorders  and  de-  pnlmonio  symptoms ;  the  piuns  in  various  parts ; 
bili^  are  very  prominent.  Amons  the  former  the  ootgh,  severe  at  the  oatset,  with  sleepless- 
are  pains  in  the  head,  back,  or  limbs,  often  ness;  the  marked  debility,  and  disposition  to 
severe,  in  the  forehead,  and  especially  over  the  perspire ;  and  by  the  &ct  of  prevalence  of  the 
eyes,  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  or  cheeks^  and  epidemic.  The  autopsy  in  &tal  cases  shows  the 
of  a  rhenmatio  character;  sometimes  mddmess,  trachea,  bronchial  tabes,  and  even  the  air  cells 
disordered  senses,  and  delirium,  or  depresdon  more  or  less  filled  with  a  frothy  mnco-pns, 
of  spirits.  Other  symptoms  are,  a  white  far  sometimes  bloody ;  the  mncons  surface  of  the 
upon  the  tongue;  usually  constipation;  often  afibcted  parts  dull  red  or  livid;  the  substance 
nausea  and  vomiting;  sumce  more  moist  than  of  the  lungs  dark,  and  more  dense;  the  organ 
in  ordinary  fevers;  pnlse  quick,  but  weak  or  tearing  more  easily  than  in  health;  the  blood 
very  variable  at  different  nours  of  the  day;  in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  dark ;  the  mucous 
cough  often  severe  and  obstinate,  sometimes  coat  of  the  stomach  often  congested. — Investi* 
running  into  the  convulsive  form,  though  the  gation  has  long  been  ba£3ed  in  the  attempt  to 
chest  may  yield  few  or  no  morbid  sounds,  either  find  the  cause  of  this  epidemic.  Its  general 
upon  percussion  or  ausculation.  The  blood,  progress  is  almost  invariably  from  east  to  west, 
when  orawn,  is  sddom  buffed,  and  when  it  is  sometimes  turning  northward  or  southward.  It 
so  the  clot  has  a  Jelly-like  appearance,  and  does  crosses  the  ocean  as  steadily  and  rapidly  as  the 
not  contract,  thus  showing  tne  absence  of  severe  land;  and  in  the  recurrence  in  1&48,  inlTew 
inflammaHon.  A  portion  of  the  cases  are  al*  York,  some  were  dii^KMed  to  attribute  its  se- 
ways  very  light^  little  more  than  irritation  or  verity  to  the  influence  of  cold,  humid  weather^ 
mild  catarrh.  Th^  fever  usually  declines  in  along  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the  CrotoA 
from  8  to  6  days,  attended  with  more  free  water,  until  it  was  found  that  ships'  crews  had 
sweating  or  disohai^firom  the  lungs,  and  depo-  been  visited  by  it  in  various  parts  of  the  At- 
sit  of  sediment  by  the  urine;  less  acute  symp-  lantic.  The  resemblance  in  its  course  to  that 
toms  last  from  5  to  16  days  longer.  If  compn-  of  Asiatic  cholera  is  strong,  and  it  has  directiy 
cations  be  present,  the  course  and  duration  are  preceded  and  also  followed  that  disease.  It  has 
very  uncertain;  and  hi  all  cases  the  couffh  and  oeen  known  to  make  the  circuit  of  nearlv  or 
debility  may  long  persist,  without  obvious  quite  the  entire  globe.  Prevailing  usually  about 
cause.  The  attack  may  take  the  form  of  fever  6  wec^  in  any  locality,  until  it  exhausts  its 
with  cerebral  symptoms;  of  colic,  diarrhosa,  or  proper  material,  it  affects  about  equally  both 
dysentery,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  pleura,  or  sexes,  all  ages  (though  most  frequentlv  between 
pericardium.  As  complications,  may  oe  named  those  of  16  and  60),  and  all  varieties  of  tempcra- 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  throat;  ment  and  occupation;  it  is  not  contagious  in  any 
disorders  of  the  stomach ;  bronchitis,  with  degree,  and  not  to  be  kept  at  bay  by  the  dlsin- 
marked  difficulty  of  breathing;  pneumonia,  of  fectants  thus  £ur  used;  it  attacks  even  the  in- 
a  low  or  astiienic  diaracter,  with  great  oppres-  ferior  animals,  and  sometimes  these  first  of  alL 
Aon  of  the  chest;  pulmonary  consumption,  ag*  It  has  more  frequentiy  followed  or  attended 
gravated  by,  but  seldom  fieital  in,  the  attack;  seasons  of  severe  cold,  or  damp  and  changeable 
spitting  of  blood;  pleurisy,  rheumatism,  disease  weather ;  but  it  has  appeared  in  mild  and  dry 
ofthe  heart  or  pericardium;  the  comparative  fre-  summers,  and  sometimes  as  severely  as  in  the 
quency  of  these  is  in  the  order  given.  Relapses,  winter  or  sprins.  It  has  not  been  satis&ctorily 
from  imprudence,  are  not  uncommon.  The  se-  traced  to  prevalence  of  any  winds,  to  ordinary 
quels  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  more  serious  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  nor  to  electridty, 
tnan  the  primary  attack ;  often  the  most  dan-  Yet  the  cause  is  unquestionably  a  peculiar  irri* 
gerous  after  a  mild  attack,  or  the  reverse,  tant  of  some  kind  in  the  air.  This  fact  the 
Among^  these  are  consumption,  probably  in  Italian  physicians  recognized  in  1775,  when,  im- 
those  in  whom  tubercles  are  latent  at  the  time ;  puting  the  disease  to  atmospheric  influence, 
obstinate  chronic  bronchitis;  astiima,  with  pro-  they  save  it  its  present  name.  Dr.  Graves  sug- 
ftise  expectoration,  especially  in  the  aged,  and  gested  some  ^'  telluric  influence ;"  Prout,  the 
difficult  of  relief;  disease  of  the  heart  or  pericar-  diffusion  of  selenium  along  with  sulphur  in  the 
dimn ;  hsBmorrhage,  due  to  phthisis  or  congestion  air,  thrown  out  of  volcanoes;  and  more  recently 
of  the  lungs ;  dropsies  especially  of  the  cavity  of  tiie  cause  has  been  imagined  to  be  the  spread  of 
the  chest;  obstinate  dyspepsia;  rheumatism,  or  minute  animalcules  or  microscopic  fungi,  which 
neuralgia.  Unless  when  complicated  with  otlier  are  supposed  to  excite  the  mucous  irritation  ob- 
and  serious  diseases,  or  occurring  in  those  de-  served.  None  of  these  views  have  been  estab- 
bUitated  by  age  or  excesses,  or  hi  infancy,  in-  lished ;  but  all  the  facts  touching  the  disease 
fluenza  is  seldom  directiy  fatal ;  though  it  mav  lend  probability  to  the  more  recent  suggestioiL 
become  so  through  injudicious  management  or  that  tiie  peculiar  irritant  is  ozone,  this  modified 
some  of  the  maladies  left  in  its  train.  The  di-  or  active  oxygen  being  a  very  variable  ingre- 
rect  mortality  is  ordinarily  about  2  per  cent,  dient  in  the  atmosphere,  and  supposed  by  its 
sometimes  higher. — Th&disease  is  distinguishea  excess  to  originate  influenza,  while  its  absence  is 
fhmi  acute  bronchitis,  and  fh)m  common  catarrb>  attended  by  Asiatic  cholera.    It  is  certain  that 
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an  debflitatioff  excesses,  fiitSgae,  oold,  isc^  may  la^iMMof  O.D.agB]ii8t£.F."  But  no  Booh  use  of 
during  the  epidemic  act  as  immediate  procoring  an  information  was  known  to  Hie  common  law, 
oanses  of  the  attack ;  wad  that  at  sach  period  the  as  it  rorings  altogether  from  statate  provision ; 
vital  forces  shocJd  be  carefully  hnslMmded. —  first,  m>m  the  statute  0  Anne,  ch.  20,  and  after- 
nie  treatment  of  the  disease  may  usually  be  ward  by  various  state  statutes  in  this  country, 
simple,  being  essentially  that  of  catarrh  or  mild  and  by  acj^udication  founded  upon  the  statute 
bronchitis,  with,  however,  more  support,  and  of  Anne,  m  states  in  which  there  is  no  statute 
little  if  any  depletion.  Bleeding  is  veiy  rarely  provision  respecting  it  The  general  purpose 
beneficial,  and  if  resorted  to  should  be  slight  and  of  informations  is  to  inquire  into  all^B;ed  usnr- 
carefhlly  watched.  At  the  outset,  diaphoretics  pations  o^  or  intrucdon  mto,  or  unlawful  daim 
should  be  given  to  restore  action  of  the  skin,  or  exercise  of  official  or  corporate  powers  or 
and  mild  dholagogues  and  laxatives  to  remove  franchises.  Thus,  they  are  often  brought  against 
disordered  secretions.  The  moderately  stimn-  banks,  alleging  that  they  unlawfbUy  exercise 
lant  diaphoreticfl,  as  the  camphor  mixture,  or  banking  privileges,  when  the  real  question  is^ 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  are'best.  If  the  not  whether  they  possess  these  powers  or  priv- 
attaok  be  more  severe,  a  fiill  dose  of  calomel  or  ilege&  because  they  have  been  expressly  oon- 
of  blue  pill,  with  James's  powder,  may  heaven  ferred  by  the  legislature,  but  whether  ^ej 
at  bedtime,  followed  in  the  morning  by  oil  or  have  not  forfeited  their  charters  bymisconduot. 
senna.  The  diaphoretics  may  then  be  admin-  So  an  information  may  issue  against  a  medi<»l 
isteored,  with  ipecacuanha  or  a  tew  drops  of  school,  to  try  its  ri^t  of  granting  the  d^me 
antimcmial  wine  added,  so  long  as  the  fever  is  of  doctor  of  medicme  with  a  oorresponmng 
high^  once  in  8  or  4  hours.  A  warm  bath  at  diploma;  or  against  the  mayor  of  a  city,  to 
b^time  is  very  useftil ;  and  whenever  heat  is  determine  whether  he  has  the  right  to  aomit 
hi^,  the  sur&oe  may  with  advantage  be  spong-  freemen.  The  most  important  question  is,  bow 
ed  with  tepid  water,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  fax  informations  will  be  granted  to  try  questions 
a  chill;  ventilation  snould  be  thorough.  Should  which  may  be  considered  as  of  private  right 
the  cough  be  severe,  the  antimonial  wine  may  rather  thim  public  right.  The  court  of  king's 
be  incr^ued,  with  demulcents ;  or  an  emetic  bench  refusea  to  grant  one  against  Sir  William 
of  eupatorium  should  be  given,  mustard  or  Lowther,  to  try  Uie  question  whether  he  had 
fomentations  being  applied  to  the  chest  when  cthe  right  to  set  up  a  warren,  b^bause  it  was  of 
the  pulmonic  symptoms  are  severe.  Other  com-  a  private  nature;  and  this  principle  has  been 
plications  will  require  appropriate  treatment,  applied  with  some  severity  u  En^and.  Here, 
Blisters  to  the  throat  have  oeen  found  injurious,  however,  informations  are  used  very  freely,  to 
After  the  decline  of  the  fever,  the  supporting  determine  questions  relating  exclusively  to  pri- 
diaphoretics  only  should  be  given,  with  spong-  vate  corporations,  as  banks,  insurance  com- 
in£^  and  care  of  the  condition  of  the  bow^  panics,  &c.  But  the  following  distinction  is 
and  perhaps  the  couffh ;  and  restorative  tonics  usually  taken.  An  attorney-general  may  file 
should  be  commenced  as  early  as  the  symptoms  what  information  he  will,  ex  officio^  without 
will  allow.  The  infnmon  of  eupatorium,  which  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  court ;  but  if 
taken  warm  is  a  good  diaphoretic  in  the  at-  the  information  is  from  the  relation  of  a  private 
tack,  serves,  when  taken  cold,  as  a  useful  resto-  party,  to  try  a  private  right,  it  will  not  be  re- 
rative  in  recovery.  In  this  stage  the  diet  may  ceived  by  the  court,  nor  will  process  issue 
be  more  supporting ;  but  care  Ib  necessary.  thereon,  until  the  leave  of  the  court  has  been 
INFORMATIOK,  in  law,  a  written  diarge  obtained  to  file  the  same.  In  general  the  court 
or  accusation  made  against  an  alleged  offender,  will  not  grant  this  leave  where  an  adequate 
stating  some  violation  of  law,  before  a  court  of  remedy  at  law  is  open  to  the  relator ;  as  where 
competent  Jurisdiction  -to  try  the  same.  This  one  sought  an  information  against  a  turnpike 
"process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ  corporation  for  going  unlawfully  through  his 
of  quo  warranto^  and  it  is  common  to  speak  of  land.  Tiie  court  will  sometimes  hear  and  de- 
it  as  an  "information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  cide  the  whole  case  on  motion  and  argument: 
warranto,^  It  is  in  substance,  and  to  some  but  if  there  be  any  question  of  fact  they  will 
extent  in  form,  an  indictment  of  the  party;  usually  send  the  case  to  a  jury.  In  general, 
but  an  indictment  can  be  found  only  by  a  they  will  refbse  an  information,  or  determine 
grand  jury,  whereas  an  information  \a  filed  by  otherwise  against  the  relator,  wnere  there  has 
an  attorney  of  the  state  or  United  States,  or  been  long  and  negligent  delay,  or  persons 
other  competent  law  officer,  at  his  own  dis-  firom  whom  title  is  derived  are  dead,  or  per- 
cretion.    Informations  are  sometimes  ffied  for  sons  having  adverse  title  or  interest  have  long 

Sublic  purposes ;  but  more  often,  in  the  United  acquiesced  m  the  alleged  usurpation, 
tates,  by  some  private  prosecutor,  who  uses  INFUSORIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to 
the  name  of  the  attorney-general  to  ascertain  numberless  kinds  of  microscopic  animalcules^ 
his  rights,  or  obtain  redress  for  some  wrong,  the  most  minute  of  created  beings,  so  callea 
Although  criminal  in  foimthey  are  in  their  from  their  being  especially  abundant  in  water 
nature  civil  proceedings,  when  moved  by  a  infused  with  vegetable  matter.  From  their  ex- 
private  person  for  his  own  purposes,  he  is  hibiting  the  simplest  forms  of  animal  life,  they 
called  "a  relator,'*  and  the  case  is  entitled:  were  grouped  together  under  the  dividonj>ro^ 
**  Information  of  A.  B.,  attorney-general,  exro'  woa;  but  such  a  mvision,  supposed  to  differ  from 
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an  other  animals  in  producing  no  eggs,  does  not  fhe  spring  of  1769,  and  afterward  revidted  Hol- 

ezist  in  nature.    Many  are  ascertained  to  be  land  and  Germany.^  In  1776  he  returned  to 

locomotiye  algss  or  sea  weeds ;  others  are  aoepha-  Enj^d.    Most  of  his  essajs  were  published  in 

Ions  moUosks,  embryonio*  worms,  or  cmstacea.  the  **  Philosophical  Transactions.'' 

(See  AimcALOiTLBB.)  ENTGERSOLL,  Jabkd,  an  American  lawyer, 

INGELHEIM,  Niedxb  and  Obkb,  two  vil-  bom  in  Oonnectiont  in  1749,  died  in  Fhiladel- 
lages  on  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Mentz,  phia,  Oct.  21, 1822.  His  father,  who  had  been 
bdonging  to  ti^e  grand  dnchy  of  Hesse-Darm-  m  1761-2  appointed  stampmaster-general  for 
stadt,  noted  for  tiieir  historical  associations,  K'ew  England  under  the  obnoxious  stomp  act, 
especially  Nieder  Ingelheim,  on  account  of  a  was  forced  by  the  indignant  populace  to  resign 
palace  built  thereby  Charlemagne,  and  in  which  his  office,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  ad- 
he  and  some  of  lus  successors  held  diets,  but  the  miraltf  Judge  for  Pennsylvania,  removing  to 
last  ruins  of  which  crumbled  in  1881.  The  old  Philadelphia.  The  son,  having  been  graduated 
church  at  Ober  Incelheim  also  contains  many  at  Yale  collese  in  1766,  went  to  London,  was 
tombs  and  memorials  attributed  to  the  times  entered  of  the  lOddle  Temple,  and  passed  6 
(k  Oharlemagne.  The  red  wines  of  Ingelheim  vears  in  the  study  of  law.  The  American  revo- 
ei^y  a  high  roputation.  Intion  breaking  out  while  he  was  still  in  Lon- 

INGE^OLNN,  BEKimABD  Sevebdt,  a  Danish  don,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  al- 
poet  and  novelist,  bom  in  Torkildstnm,  in  the  though  the  son  of  a  loyalist.  He  went  from 
ule  of  FalstOT,  M&j  28, 1789.  He  is  the  son  of  London  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  18 
a  Protestant  dergyman,  and  was  educated  with  months,  making  tne  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Frank- 
the  greatest  care.  He  studied  at  the  university  Un.  Returning  home,  ne  took  up  his  residence 
of  Oopenhagen,  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  in  Philadelpbia,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
1811,  and  gained  an  academic  prize  for  a  disser-  of  his  life,  and  where  he  won  almost  immedi- 
tation  on  poetry  and  eloquence  in  1812.  He  ately  a  prominent  position  as  a  lawyer. .  In  1787 
had  produced  two  other  collections  of  ^m%  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  of 
a  romantic  enopee  entitled  the  *^  Black  Km^ts,"  Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  framed 
and  several  dramas,  as  "  Masaniello"  and  "  Blan-  the  U.  S.  constitution.  Twice  attomey-general 
oa,"  when  in  1818  and  1819  he  travelled  in  of  the  state,  he  was  IT.  S.  district  attomey  for 
Germany,  FhiSce,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  appointment  of  chief 
became  intimately  associated  with  Tieck.  On  Judge  of  the  federal  court  was  tendered  to  him 
his  return  he  publiBhed  two  new  volumes  of  and  declined.  He  was  in  1812  the  federal  can- 
brief  poems,  entitled  lUiselvTen  ('^  Songs  of  didate  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
Travel,"  1820).  Applying  himself  to  the  old  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president 
national  traditions^  he  produced  numerous  hi&-  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Philadelphia  co. — 
torical  romances  m  imitation  of  those  of  Sir  Ohablxs  Jabbd,  an  American  statesman,  law- 
Walter  Scott,  as  WdldenuMr  8e%er  ("  Waldemar  yfi  ^^^  author,  son  of  tiie  preceding,  born  in 
the  Victorious,'*  1826},  JBrik  Memed^s  JBott^  Philadelphia,  Oct  8, 1782.  After  finishiog  his 
dom  C^  OhUdhood  of  Erik  MenvedJ*  1828),  and  ooUegiate  course  he  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
E<mg  ^rih  og  de  I^edli^  Q^EiagjExik  ana  ihe  mitted  to  practise  before  he  became  of  age.  He 
Qutiaws,'*  1888),  which  have  been  translated  into  now  travelled  in  Europe,  became  attached  to 
English ;  and  poems  on  historical  subjciots,  as  the  American  embassy  to  France,  and  snbse- 
Waldemar  den  Store  og  htm  Mamd  Q  Walde-  quentiv  made  a  tour  through  a  considerablepor- 
mar  the  Great  and  his  Men,'*  1824),  Ihonnina  turn  of  the  continent  with  the  Hon.  Ruftis  Ejng, 
Ma/rgareta  ("  Queen  Margaret,"  1886),  and  the  minister.  Returning  homejie  was  in  1805 
ffolger  Damke  (1887).  Since  1822  In^mann  appointed  by  Gov.  McEean  of  Pennsylvania  to 
has  been  professor  of  esthetics  and  Danish  an  nnimportant  office.  In  1811  he  was  as  a 
literature  in  the  academy  of  SorOe  near  Oopen-  democrat  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state 
hagen.  He  excels  especially  as  a  lyrical  poet  legislature.  In  1812,  however,  he  was  elected 
His  complete  works  nave  been  published  at  to  congress,  first  taking  his  seat  in  May,  1818. 
Oopenhagen  (89  vols.,  1847-56).  He  was  ^ain  a  candidate  in  1814,  and  was  de- 

INGENHOnSZ,  JoHAiTNSs,  a  Dutch  physi-  feated.  ul1815  he  was  appointed  by  President 
clan  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Breda  in  1780,  med  Madison  U.  S.  district  attomey  for  Pennsylva- 
at  Bowood,  England,  Sept.  7,  1799.  He  was  nia,  an  office  which  he  held  until  he  was  re- 
educated in  his  native  country,  and  practised  moved  in  1829  by  Gen.  Jackson.  The  reasons 
there  some  time  as  a  physician.  In  1767  he  for  Gen.  Jackson^s  action  in  this  matter  being 
went  to  London  to  make  himself  acquainted  sati£^t6rily  explained,  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  an 
with  the  new  mode  of  inoculation.  Having  ardent  supporter  of  the  administration  of  that 
been  recommended  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  president  Shortiy  after  his  removal,  Mr.  In- 
by  Sir  John  Pri^igle,  Resident  of  the  royal  so-  gersoU  was  eled«d  to  the  legislature  of'Penn- 
ciety,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  in  the  following  sylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the  canal  and 
year  to  inoculate  the  children  of  the  imperii  internal  improvement  convention  which  assem- 
family.  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he  bled  at  Harrisburg  in  1825,  and  of  the  reform 
was  rewarded  with  the  tities  of  aulio  councillor  convention  which  sat  in  Harrisburg  in  1887  and 
and  imperial  physician,  and  a  pennon  for  life  of  hi  Philadelphia  in  1888.  He  was  successively 
£600.    From  Vienna  he  proceeded  to  Italy  in  reelected  to  congress  in  1840,  ^42,  and  '44,  as 
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the  repreaentatiTe  of  one  of  the  districts  of  ed  bj  the  redtation  of  eztenmore  Latin  poetry, 

which  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was  then  The  multitude  at  once  salntea  him  with  the  tiuo 

composed.    In  1847  he  was  nommated  by  Fres-  of  Fedra,  which  name  he  ever  after  retained, 

ideni  Polk  as  U.  S.  minister  to  France,  bat  his  Alexander  YL  made  him  a  canon  of  8t.  Peter's, 

nomination  was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  afterward  became  professor  of  rhetoric. 

Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Philadelphia^  tak-  In  1496  he  accompanied  the  papal  nnndo  to  the 

Ing  no  prominent  part  in  public  affiiirs.    He  court  of  the  emperor  Waximilian,  who  cr^ited 

has  been  a  voluminous  writer;  his  prindpal  him  count  palatme  and  poet  laureate.    Julius 

works  are : "  Ohiomara,"  a  poem  (1800^ ;  ^  £dwy  IL  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 

and  Elgiva^"  a  tragedy  (1801)<;  ^*  Inchiquin  the  pontifical  secretary.    His  most  important  works 

Jesuit's  Letters"  (1810);  *^  Historical  Sketch  are,  a  "Defence  of  Cicero,"  '' Compendium  of 

of  the  Second  War  between  the  United  States  £omanHistory,"and" Commentary  onHorace." 

of  America  and  Great  Britain"  (4  vols.  Svo.,  INGUS,  Hjekbt  David,  a  Scottish  traveler 

1845-'52).    It  is  understood  that  he  has  now  and  author,  better  known  by  his  nam  deplume 

(1860)  ready  for  the  press  a  wcnrk  of  considerable  of  H.  Derwent  Conway,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 

rize  and  importance^  entitled  "A  ^story  of  the  1796,  died  in  London,  March  20, 1886.    He  was 

Territorial  Acquisitions  of  the  United  States." —  educated  for  commercial  pur^ita,  but  abandoned 

Joseph  I^xd,  LI1.DI,  D.C  Ji.  Oxon.,  an  Amer-  them  for  literature  and  travel    His  first  work, 

lean  statesman  and  lawyer,  brother  of  the  pre-  "  Tales  of  Ardennes,"  was  received  with  great 

ceding,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  June  14^  1786,  fiivor,andfollowedby^Solitaiy  Walks  through 

was  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1804^  Many  Lands,"  which  was  equally  successful, 

and  Sien  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  His  "Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,"  and 

and  subsequently  entered  upon  its  practice  in  "  Tour  through  Switzerland,  France,  and  the 

Philadelphia.    In  1809  he  published  a  trana-  I*yT6n6e&"  appeared  soon  afterward  m  Con- 

lation  from  the  Latin  of  fioccus's  tracts  Ik  stable's  "Miscellany."    Meanwhile  he  edited  a 

Ncmbui  etNaulo  and  De  Aneouratiane,    He  newspaper  at  Chesterfield,  which  he  relinquished 

was  for  many  years  actively  engaged  in  his  pro-  for  freui  wanderings  on  the  continent,  and  on 

fession,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive  praibtice.    In  his  return  published  "Spain  in  1830"  (2  vols. 

1886,  '6,  and  '7  he  occupied  a  seat  in  congress  as  8vo.,  1831),  a  work  of  considerable  value.  After 

the  representative  of  Philaddphia,  but  declined  a  short  trial  of  Journalism  in  the  island  of  Jer- 

a  reelection.    In  1841,  however,  he  again  ao-  sey.  he  visited  Irdand,  recording  his  experiences 

cepted  a  nomination  as  a  whig,  was  reelected,  in  "A  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1884"  (2 

and  during  the  prolonged  discussions  in  congress  vols.  8vo.,  1834^.    Mr.  Inglis's  other  works  are : 

of  the  tviff  question  and  other  measures  he  '^The  New  Gil  Bias,  or  Pedro  of  Pefiaflor;" 

took  an  active  part,  advocating  the  doctrine  of  "The  Tyrol,  with  a  Glance  at  Bavaria"  (8vo., 

protection.    Mr.  IngersoU  continued  to  repre-  1834) ;  "  The  Channel  Islands,  Jersey,  Guem- 

sent  the  same  constituency  until  March,  1849.  sey,  Aldem^,  &c."  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1835) ;  and 

By  President  flllmore  he  was  appointed  minis-  "  Eambles  in  the  Footsteps  of  Don  Quixote," 

ter  to  the  court  of  St.  James.    Betuminghome  originally  published  serially  in   the   "New 

after  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  term  of  Monthly  Magazine." 

office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  and  now  resides  INGlIS,  Sib  John  Eabduet  Wiucot,  a  Brit- 

in  Philadelphia.  ish  soldier,  bom  in  Halifax,  K.  S.,  in  1816.    He 

INGELAM,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  is  a  son  of  the  late  John  Ii^^  bishop  of  Nova 
Michigan,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Grand  Scotia.  Entering  the  army  in  1838,  ne  served 
river  snd  by  several  smaller  streams ;  area,  660  with  the  82d  foot  in  Canada  during  the  rebel- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,631.  It  has  a  nearly  lion  of  1837,  and  was  subsequentiy  ordered  to 
level  surmce,  timbered  with  sugar  maple,  beech,  India,  where  he  took  part  in  the  Pnigaub  cam- 
dec.,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  paign  of  1848-'9.  He  led  one  of  the  columns 
were  94,721  bushels  of  Indian  com.  88,577  of  of  attack  at  the  storming  of  Mooltan,  and  was 
wheat,  62,756  of  oats,  28,447  lbs.  of  wool,  and  present  at  the  battie  of  Giyerat,  Feb.  21, 1849. 
8,837  tons  of  hay.  There  were  2  churches,  2  For  his  gallantry  in  the  li2;ter  engagement  he 
newspaper  offices,  and  2,936  pnpils  attending  received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-coIoneL  He 
public  schools.  Coal  and  iron  ore  have  been  was  with  his  regiment  at  Lucknow  when  that 
found  in  the  county.    Capital,  Mason.  city  was  besiegea  by  the  mutmeers  in  1857,  and 

INGHIRAMI,  ToMMAso,  sumamed  Fedba,  an  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  suco&eded 

Italian  scholar,  bom  in  Yolterra,  Tuscany,  in  to  the  command  of  the  garrison.    The  heroic 

1470,  died  in  Rome,  Sept.  6, 1516.    Inhisinfan-  defence  of  Lucknow  made  Col.  Inglis's  name 

cy  his  family  were  obliged  to  fiee  from  the  ven-  fEuniliar  in  all  parts  of  England  and  America, 

geance  of  political  opponents  to  Florence,  where  He  received  for  his  services  the  brevet  of  m^or- 

he  was  protected  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  by  general  in  1857,  and  was  made  knight  com- 

whose  advice  he  went  to  Home  when  13  years  mander  of  the  bath  in  1858.     ' 

old.    Here,  having  undertaken  to  act  the  part  INGOLSTADT,  a  fortified  town  of  Upper 

of  Phffldra  in  Seneca's  "  Hippolytus,"  and  some  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the 

of  the  machinery  having  broken  down  during  confiuence  of  the  Schutter,  35  m.  S.  W.  from 

the  performance  of  the  |>lay,  Inghirami  enter-  Ratisbon,  and  the  principal  place  between  that 

tained  the  audience  till  the  injnryhad  been  repair-  city  and  Donauworth;  pop.  12,000.    The  de- 
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fences  of  the  town  were  demoliflhed  by  the  joint  resolntion,  Aug.  4,  1854  reqpested  the 

IVenoh  after  a  8  montha'  siege  in  1800,  but  president  to  present  a  medal  to  him  for  his  con- 

^ere  restored  from  1827  to  1847  with  all  mod-  dnot  on  this  occasion.    In  March^  1856,  he  was 

em  improyements  of  fortification.    Its  Boman  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and 

Oatholic  nniyersitT,  founded  in  1472,  and  long  hydrography  of  the  navy  department,  which 

fitmouB,  was  transferred  in  1800  to  Landshut.  position  he  still  retains. 

The  first  Jesuit  college  established  in  Germany  INGRAHAM,  Josxph  H.,  an  American  an- 

was  founded  at  Ingolstadt  in  1555.   In  1682  the  thor.  bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  in  1809.    After  a 

town  sustained  a  siege  by  Gustayus  Adolphus.  brier  experience  of  mercantile  life  he  became  a 

INGRAHAM,I)TJNOANNATHAiiiBL,anAmer-  teacher  in  Washington  college,  near  Katchez, 

{can  nayal  officer,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  Dec  Miss.,  and  in  1886  published  his  first  book,  "  The 

6, 1802.    He  entered  the  nayy  as  midshipman  South-West,  by  a  Yankee.''     Thenceforth  he 

in  Jan.  1812,  and  became  a  captain.  Sept  14^  embarked  in  an  aotiye  literary  career,  produc- 

1856.  While  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  ing  in  rapid  succession  '^Lafitte/'  '^Burton,  or 

8t.  Louis  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  arriyed  at  the  Sieges,''  ^'Oaptain  Eyd,"  ^<The  Dancmg 

8myma,June22, 1858,  and  upon  anchoring  was  Feathen"  and  a  number  of  other  romances, 

faiformed  by  the  American  consul  that  iSirtin  some  of  which  attained  a  large  circulation* 


Hussar,  then  lying  near  the  St.  Louis.    Oapt  an  academy  for  boys,  in  Holly  Springs,  MissI 

Ingraham  immediately  went  on  board  the  Hus-  His  last  important  works  are  the  "Frince  of 

ear,  had  an  interyiew  with  Eoszta,  and  learned  the  House  of  Dayid"  (12mo.,  l^ew  York,  1855) 

that  he  had  resided  a  year  and  11  months  in  and  the  "Pillar  of  Fire"  (12mo.,  1859). 

Hew  York,  where  he  took  the  usual  oath  of  INGRES,  JsAKDoxnnQUB  Augusts,  a  French 

allegiance  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1852,  historical  painter,  bom  in  Montauban,  Sept.  15, 

and  was  in  possession  of  a  legalized  copy  of  a  1781.    He  was  intended  for  a  musician,  but 

declaration  which  he  then  miade  of  his  inten-  haying  persuaded  his  fieUlier  to  allow  him  to 

tion  to  become  an  American  citizen ;  that  he  studj^  painting,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of 

had  come  to  Smyrna  from  New  York  on  busi-  Dayid^  where  ne  made  such  ranid  progress  that 

ness,  intending  soon  to  return ;  that  on  the  by  the  age  of  20  he  had  gainea  in  two  succes- 

aftemoon  of  June  21,  while  seated  on  the  Ma-  siye  years  the  1st  and  2d  prizes  of  the  academy 

rina  of  Smyrna,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  of  fine  arts.    In  1806  he  departed  for  Italy, 

armed  Greeks,  employed  by  the  Austrian  con-  where  he  passed  nearly  20  years,  abandonin^^ 

sul-generaLthrust  into  a  boat,  and  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  a  close  study  of  Raphael 

board  the  Hussar,  where  he  was  held  in  close  and  the  old  masters,  the  dry,  classic  style  he  had 

confinement.    Oapt.  Ingraham  immediately  ad-  acquired  from  Dayid.    His  works  are  numer- 

dressed  a  letter  upon  i&  subject  to  Mr.  Brown,  ou&  and  comprise  generally  serious  historical 

the  char^  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  in  anddaasical  subjects;  in  the  great  exhibition  of 

Constantmople,  who  officially  expressed   the  1855  at  Paris  an  entire  saloon  was  appropriaed 

opinion  that  the  surrender  of  Koszta  should  be  to  them.    Many  are  in  the  Louyre,  on  the  ceil- 

demanded.    Gapt  Ingraham  accordingly,  on  ing  of  one  of  the  apartments  of  which  is  painted 

July  2,  at  8  A.  M.,  demanded  of  the  Austrian  his  "Apotheosis  of  Homer."   His  ^Stratonioe.'* 

commander  the  release  of  Koszta  by  4  P.  M.,  painted  for  the  duke  of  Orleans^  was  sold  m 

declaring  that  he  would  otherwiBC  take  him  by  1858  for  40,000  francs.   Among  his  latest  works 

force.  .  At  this  time  a  steamer  was  lying  near  is  the  "  Apotheons  of  Napoleon  L,"  paioted  on 

the  Hussar  ready  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Tri-  the  ceiling  of  the  hdtel  as  viUe  in  Paris.    He 

este.    At  11  o'clock  the  Austrian  consul-^n-  has  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished 

eral  proposed,  though  under  a  protest,  to  deliyer  personages,  from  Napoleon  I.  downward.    In- 

KoBzta  mto  the  hands  of  the  French  consul,  to  gres  is  f^Qudged  to  hold  a  middle  place  between 

be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  the  classic  and  the  romantic  schools, 

consuls  of  the  United  States  and  Austria,  and  INGRIANS,  a  tribe  in  the  Russian  goyem- 

not  to  be  deliyered  without  their  ^oint  order,  ment  of  St.  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Eare*. 

In  the  agreement  drawn  up,  the  ministers  of  the  Han  branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 

United  States  and  Austria,  and  the  consuls  of  18,000,  in  about  200  small  and  wretched  yillages. 

the  two  powers,  were  to  giye  their  assent  to  The  Ingrians  are  poor  and  ignorant,  but  begin  to 

the  deliyery  of  Koszta.    As  this  proportion  assimilate  more  with  the  Kussians ;  and  many 

gaye  sufficient  assurance  of  the  personal  safe*  haye  recently  forsaken  the  Protestant  religion, 

ty  of  Koszta,  Oapt.  Ingraham  accepted  it,  and  which  is  that  of  the  migority,  for  the  Greek 

the  Hungarian  was  soon  set  at  liberty  and  church.    The  Ingrians  deriye  their  name  from 

returned  to  the  United  States.     This  affair  the  riyer  Inger  or  Ischora.    The  strip  of  land 

was  elaborately  discussed  at  Washington,  be-  between  the  Neya,  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  the  gulf 

tween  M.  Htllsemann,  the'  charg6  d'affaires  of  of  ilnland,  the  Nanra,  and  the  goyemments  of 

Austria,  and  Mr.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state.  Pleskoy  and  Novgorod,  was  called  lugermann- 

The  conduct  of  Oapt.  Ingraham  was  fully  ap-  hmd  or  Ingria  by  the  Swedes,  who  obtained 

proyed  by  the  goyemment,  and  congress  by  possession  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  ITtli 
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centory.    Eeconqnered  bj  Peter  the  Great,  at  gageon  in  poasession,  who  are  not  pnnlahable  at 

the  hegiiming  of  the  18th,  it  has  formed  sinoe  hiw  for  committing  waste,  will  be  exgoined  in 

the  latter  part  of  that  century  the  greater  part  equity  from  doing  so ;  and  again,  mortgageora 

of  the  govermnent  of  St.  Petersburg.  in  possession,  though  in  some  sense  owners  of 

INGuLPHUS,  a  learned  English  monk,  bom  the  mortg^iged  estate,  will  yet  be  restrained 

in  London  about  1030,  died  at  the  monastery  by  ix^unction  from  so  redndng  its  value  as  to 

of  Oroyland,  Deo.  17, 1109.    He  was  educated  impair  the  secnri^  of  the  mortgagee.    The  ad- 

at  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  particularly  ministration  and  marshalling  of  assets,  and  the 

to  the  study  of  Aristotle  and  Oicero.    In  his  marshalling  of  seourities,  funish  other  illnstra- 

boyhood  he  had   attracted  the  attention  of  tions  of  the  interposition  of  courts  of  equity  by 

Editha,  queen  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  injunction  to  oontrol  the  proceedings  of  creditors 

afterward  became  his  patroness,  and  introduced  and  others  at  law,  and  upon  principles  almost 

him  to  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  during  that  purely  of  an  equitable  nature. — ^A  second  class 

potentate's  visit  to  the  English  monarch.    On  of  cases  includes  those  in  which  an  equitable 

returning  to  tiie  continent  tilie  future  conqueror  element  is  involved,  but  the  matter  oi  which 

took  the  youDg  Saxon  in  his  train,  ana  ulti-  otherwise  is  cognizable  at  law.    If  in  such  cases 

mately  made  Mm  lus  secretary.    In  1064  he  the  courts  of  law  have  already  taken  Jurisdio* 

resigned  office  at  the  court  of  Normandy,  and  tion,  a  court  of  equity  will  in  a  proper  case  ro- 

aocompanied  Sigfrid,  duke  of  Mentz,  on  a  pU-  strain  their  ftoher  procedure.     Thus,  when 

grima^  to  the  Holy  Land«    After  this  pil^^im-  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake  has  given  one  party 

age  he  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Ton-  to  the  suit  an  unfiEur  advantage  over  his  oppo- 

tenelle,  in  Normandy,  where  he  remained  till  nent,  an  equity  arises  in  &vor  of  the  latter 

1076,  when  he  was  hivited  to  England  by  Wil-  whidi  wiU  be  protected  by  injunction.    For 

Ham,  and  appointed  abbot  of  Oroyland,  which  example,  the  ddences  of  one  suitor  may  rest 

ofRce  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.    The  wholly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  equi- 

celebrated  Bistoria  Monasterii  OraylandenMj  ty  wiU  forbid  the  trial  until  the  defendant  has 

fr^m  664  to  1089,  was  loug  rejg^arded  as  the  hadtime  to  possess  himself  of  such  information; 

work  of  lugulphus,  but  Sir  Francis  Pal^ve  has  or  where,  after  judgment  against  the  defendant 

demonstrated  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  atlaw,  a  receipt  is  found,  showing  the  payment 

later  age.    A  translation  of  it  forms  one  of  the  of  the  v^  debt  upon  which  he  has  been  con* 

volumes  of  Bohn's  "Antiquarian  Library."  demned,  if  there  be  no  remedy  in  such  a  case 

INJUNCTION,  a  prohibitory  writ  Courts  at  .law,  equity  will  enjoin,  and  so  prevent,  the 
of  equity  grant  relief  by  iojunction  in  those  execution  of  the  judgment  Equity  will  also 
cases  in  which,  but  for  their  interposition,  an  relieve  against  torts.  The  ground  of  interfer- 
equitable4ght  would  be  infringed.  !ui  such  cases  ence  hereis^  that  between  the  complete  right 
courts  of  law  can  afford  no  remedy,  for  they  can-  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  larsest  remedy  which  he 
not  abjudicate  upon  an  equity,  and  are  powerless  can  receive  at  law  for  the  wrong  done  him, 
to  prevent  an  invasion  of  it.  Where  then  the  there  lies  an  equity  which  is  not  protected ;  thia 
rights  of  a  party  are  wholly  equitable  in  their  may  rest  either  in  the  inadequacy  of  the  mo- 
nature,  he  can  find  no  redress  in  the  common  law  ney  compensation  which  the  plaintiff  recovers, 
tribunals ;  but  the  mere  existence  of  an  equitable  or  in  his  riffht  to  be  exempted  from  vexatious 
element  in  a  suit  being  regarded  by  these  courts  litigation,  llie  equity  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
as  no  bar  to  their  procedure,  thev  take  jurisdio-  is  most  frequentiv  exercised  in  respect  to  wart^ 
tioD,  and,  in  deciding  upon  the  legal  merits  of  nuisances,  and  inmngements  of  patent  rights  and 
the  case,  disregard  the  equi^,  because  its  recog-  of  copyrights.  The  remedies  at  law  in  all  these 
nition  does  not  lie  within  uieir  competence  as  cases  are  similar.  To  cite  alone  that  of  nui- 
courts  of  law.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these  that  sances,  they  can  at  most  only  abate  or  afford 
a  court  of  equity,  in  the  exercise  of  its  distino-  compensation  for  existing  nuisances^  but  are  in- 
tive  jurisdiction,  will  interpose  by  ii^unction  to  effectual  to  prevent  such  as  are  threatened  or  in 
protect  the  equity.  This  protection  consists  in  progress';  i^  however,  the  complainant^s  right 
restraining  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  the  com-  be  dearly  admitted  or  establiflhed  at  law,  and 
mission  or  continuance  of  some  act  of  the  defen-  the  nature  of  the  threatened  iiguiy  be  such  that 
dant.  An  injunction  is  defined  to  be  a  writ,  itcannotbe  compensated  by  damages,  or  will  oo- 
framed^  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  oasion  a  constantiy  recurring  grievance,  equity 
case,  commanding  an  act  which  the  court  re-  has  jurisdiction  to  enjoin.  FurUier,  as  examples 
gards  as  essential  to  justice,  or  restraming  an  of  the  equitable  relief  afforded  by  iigunction,  it 
act  which  it  esteems  contrary  to  equity  and  may  be  mentioned  that  courts  of  equity  wUl  re* 
good  conscience.  As  examples  of  those  cases  strain  the  unjust  conveyance  of  real  property  or 
where  relief  is  afforded  to  rights,  which  either  the  transfer  of  stocks  during  tiie  pendency  of 
are  wholly  equitable,  or  under  the  drcumstances  suits  whidi  concern  them ;  they  will  forbid  the 
of  the  case  are  incapable  of  being  asserted  in  publication  of  private  papera  letters,  or  mana- 
courts  of  law,  may  be  cited  instances  in  which  scripts ;  they  wiU  enjoin  a  nusband^s  transfer 
trustees  are  enjoined  from  using  their  legal  of  property  in  fraud  of  the  legal  or  eauitable 
tide  to  oust  the  possession  of  those  who  are  rights  of  the  wife ;  and  will  compel  the  aue  ob- 
eouitably  entitied  to  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  servance  of  personal  covenants  where  there  is  no 
of  the  trust  estate;  so  tenants  for  life  or  mort-  effectual  remedy  at  law. — ^In  the  cases  thus  re- 
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▼ieved,  tfa«  oonrt  of  equity  issaes  Uieij^aiiotiKtt  put  that  are  now  employed  for  the  best  inloi 
by  its  remedial  writ.  The  jodioial  writ  Is  in  little  was  known  of  the  real  nature  of  the  oom- 
the  nature  of  an  ezeoution,  and  isenes  sdbse-  ponnds  produced  until  the  researdies  of  Dr. 
quently  to  a  decree  of  the  court  I^Junctiona  Lewis  and  of  Rihaucourt  toward  the  dose  of  the 
may  be  either  temporary,  when  they  are  granted  last  century ;  the  hitter  published  an  interesting 
for  a  limited  time,  or  until  the  filing  of  the  de-  paper  containing  an  acconnt  of  his  observations 
fendant's  answer,  or  the  hearing  of  the  court ;  in  the  Aimalea  de  ehimieai  1798.  The  inks  frcun. 
or  perpetuflj,  when  in  the  opinion  of  ihe  court,  that  time  were  improved ;  but  the  receipts  have 
after  a  hearing  of  the  merits  of  the  ease,  the  until  recently  been  objectionable  from  the  intro- 
plaintiff  has  established  his  right  to  such  relief,  duction  of  unnecessary  ingredients,  and  particu- 
IKK,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  prepara-  larly  from  the  neoessi^  of  employing  much  gum 
tions  designed  for  producing  colored  letters  in  to  prevent  the  coloring  matter  from  subsidmg ; 
writing  or  printing.  The  ink  of  the  ancients  this  renders  the  ink  thick  and  indispoeed  to 
appears  to  have  been  of  similar  character  to  the  flow  freely  from  the  pen.  The  requisites  of  a 
soM  Ohinese  or  India  ink — a  combination  of  good  writing  ink  are  permanency  of  character, 
lampbladc  with  glue  or  gum,  in  the  proportions,  dose  adherence  to  the  paper,  a  good  color,  no 
aa  given  by  Dioscorides,  of  8  parts  of  the  former  tendency  to  mould,  and  a  proper  consistency, 
to  1  of  Uie. latter.  The  liquor  of  the  cuttle  fish  A  combination  of  nutgalls  with  sulphate  of  iron 
is  also  stated  to  have  been  in  use  for  ink  (Oicero,  was  long  the  only  suitable  black  solution  known. 
De  ITatura;  Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  64).  In  writ-  The  galls  produce  probably  4  vegetable  prind- 
ing,  the  ancients  employed  the  preparatiomr  pies  which  unite  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  viz., 
mftie  fluid,  using  a  style  with  a  split  point,  gallic  and  tannic  acids,  mudlage,  and  extractive 
Manuscripts  written  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  matter.  The  adds  are  regarded  as  more  par- 
century  are  generally  very  legible,  while  those  ticularly  necessary  to  a  good  iidc,  forming  witJi 
of  the  16  th  and  16th  centuries  are  made  out  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  copperas  a  tanno-gdlate 
witii  difficulty  in  consequence  of  the  d]sc<dora-  of  iron.  Of  the  8  causes  of  the  deterioration 
tion  of  the  ink.  This  is  owing  in  the  one  case  of  ink — mouldiness,  the  separation  of  tiie  black 
to  tiie  permanent  quality  of  the  andent  inks,  coloring  mattq^,  and  the  change  of  color — ^Dr. 
which  were  of  the  nature  of  a  black  paint,  and  Bostock,  in  an  able  paper  in  the  '*  Transactions 
also  to  the  use  of  parchment  and  of  a  porous  pa-  of  the  Sk)dety  of  Arts/^  1880,  attributes  the  1st 
per  of  cotton  rags  which  absorbed  the  ink ;  and  to  the  muoik^,  the  2a  to  the  extractive  matter, 
in  the  other  to  the  doser  quality  of  the  linen  and  the  8d  to  the  tannin,  which  is  dif^osed  to 
p^>er  of  the  later  period,  and  the  changeable  decompose  and  thus  involve  Uie  destruction  of 
nature  of  tbe  ink,  which  was  in  fact  a  dye  pre-  the  compound  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient  The 
pared  from  nutgalls  and  sulphate  of  iron.  Paper  more  nearly  the  ink  approaches  the  composition 
bleached  with  excess  of  chlorine  would  cause  of  a  gallate  of  iron,  the  more  permanent  he  re- 
this  kind  of  ink  to  be  discolored.  The  decay  of  gards  it  Several  of  the  receipts  require  long 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  ink  would  cause  exposure  of  the  decoction  of  galls  to  the  air,  after 
the  color  to  fade,  and  ancient  writings  thus  ren-  this  is  obtained  by  boiling  in  water,  the  effect 
dered  illegible  have  been  restored  by  careful  of  which  is  to  convert  much  of  the  tannin  into 
application  of  an  infusion  of  galls.  In  an  essa^  gallic  acid.  Dr.  Bostock  recommends  that  the 
on  the  ^'  Origin  and  Procn^ss  of  Printing"  pn-  galls  should  be  macerated  for  some  hours  in  hot 
vatdy  printed  by  the  Philobiblon  society  in  ^ater,  and  the  fluid  filtered ;  the  filtrate  should 
England,  1859,  it  is  stated :  *^  The  ink  of  the  then  be  exposed  for  2  weeks  to  a  warm  atmo- 
ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages,  had  sphere,  when  any  fungoid  growth  that  forma 
a  <y>nsi8tency  much  thicker  than  that  at  present  must  be  removed ;  and  the  infusion  being  made 
in  use ;  very  highly  gummed  when  applied  to  stronger  than  usually  directed,  no  addition  of 
papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it  formed  letters  mucilaginous  snbstanoe  will  be  required  to  give 
in  relief,  as  if  they  were  embossed,  which  has  it  a  proper  consistency..  The  solution  of  sul- 
given  rise  to  an  erroneous  coigecture  that  these  phate  of  iron  should  also  be  boiled  or  exposed 
writings  were  produced  by  a  sort  of  typographic  some  time  to  the  air,  which  causes  a  portion  of 
process.  Black  ink  was  in  general  used  for  sesqmoxide  of  iron  to  be  formed,  the  presence 
manuscripts  and  charters.  The  basis  of  all  the  of  which  is  advantageous.  When  the  ink  be- 
blackinkis  was  carbon  in  various  forms,  as  lamp-  comes  thidc  by  evaporation.  Dr.  Bostock  re- 
black.  Bed  ink  was  generally  employed  for  commends  as  the  best  fluid  for  diluting  it  a 
printing  initials  and  the  tiUes  of  books  and  strong  decoction  of  coffee.  The  receipts  for 
chapters ;  hence  the  term  rubrics,  from  rubriea^  this  class  of  ink  alone  are  very  numerous.  That 
red.  At  Orleans  there  is  a  charter  of  Philip L,  of  Booth  for  a  flne  black  ink  is:  Aleppo  galla 
dated  1090,  written  in  green  ink.  The  empe-  12  lbs.,  sulphate  of  iron  4  lbs.,  gum  Arabic  8^ 
rors  signed  in  purple  ink  obtained  from  the  lbs.,  water  18  gallons;  the  bruised  galls  to  be 
fnwrex;  gold  and  silver  inks  were  chiefly  em-  exhausted  by  8  successive  boilings,  each  time 
ployed  on  colored  parchments  or  purple  vellum,  with  a  reduced  quantity  of  water ;  the  deooo- 
The  celebrated  codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with  tion  is  strained,  and  while  warm  the  aolution  of 
silver  ink  upon  violet  parchment,  the  initials  the  gum  and  copperas,  slso  warm,  is  to  be  add- 
and  some  passages  bdng  in  gold.*' — ^Though  the  ed,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  several  weeks  to 
same  materials  were  used  for  several  centuries  deposit  its  sediment    A  few  drops  of  creosote 
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added  will  prevent  mooldiness.— Among  the  ffom  Arable.    The  natore  of  the  Ohinese  or 
other  kinds  of  ink,  the  following  appear  par-  India  ink  has  been  already  noticed.    iSronst 
ticnlarl J  worthy  of  notice.    The  bine  ink  first  states  that  lampblack  purified  bj  potash  lye  and 
introdnoed  by  Mr.  Henry  Stephens  of  London,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  refined  glne,  moolded 
remarkable  for  a  bine  color  which  soon  after  and  dried,  makes  a  quality  of  this  ink  preferred 
drying  changes  to  deep  bla6bL  for  perfect  fluidity,  by  artists  even  to  that  of  China.    Unl^  some 
and  tenacious  adherence  to  the  paper,  is  a  tanno-  recent  discoveries  it  was  supposed  that  &is  ink 
gallate  of  iron  dissolved  in  sulphate  of  indigo,  used  with  acidulated  water  was  inattackf^le  by 
the  coloring  matter  thus  not  being  suspended  chemical  reagents  that  were  not  destructive  to 
as  in  the  ordinary  inks,  but  in  complete  so-  the  paper. — ^The  so  called  indelible  or  marldng 
lutiou.    Aootber  varietv,  also  invented  by  Mr.  inks  were  formerly  altogether  made  by  dissolv- 
Btephens,  and  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  ing  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  adding  gum 
fade  by  continued  exposure  to  light,  and  to  re-  Arabic  and  sap  green,  and  were  used  in  conneo- 
oover  its  hue  when  excluded  from  it,  is  made  tion  with  a  pounce,  which  was  first  applied  to 
by  submitting  Prussian  blue  for  two  days  or  the  linen  on  the  spot  to  be  marked.  The  pounce 
longer  to  the  action  of  strong  nitric  or  hydro-  was  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
chloric  acid,  then  washing  it  well  with  water  which  gum  Arabic  was  added.    The  best  mark- 
till  f^  acid  is  removed,  and  finally  dissolving  it  ing  inks  are  now  made  by  combining  the  two 
in  oxalic  acid.    Homung's  receipt  is  to  mix  4  preparations  at  once,  and  bringing  out  the  color 
parts  of  solution  of  peromoride  of  iron  with  T60  after  the  application  to  the  doth  by  exposure  to 
parts  of  water,  and  precipitete  with  4  parts  of  heat.    A  good  ink  is  made  by  dissolving  7  narts 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  solution ;  the  precipi-  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  12  of  water,  ana  adding 
tate  collected  is  washed  with  several  aaditions  5  parts  of  gum  Arabic,  then  mixing  with  this  5 
of  water,  and  allowed  to  drain  until  it  weighs  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  liquefied  m  10  of  am* 
about  200  parts ;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  one  part  monia ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  gradually  heated 
of  oxalic  add.    Bunge's  ink,  remarkable  for  its  to  ebullition  in  a  flask,  when  it  becomes  very 
dewness  and  fitness  for  sted  pens,  which  it  does  dark  and  of  the  proper  consistence.    Tartaric 
not  corrode,  is  a  cheap  compo^tion  prepared  acid  is  sometimes  advantageously  employed  to 
by  gradudly  adding  one  part  of  solution  of  produce  tartrate  of  silver,  as  by  the  following 
chromate  or  potash  to  1,000  parts  of  a  strong  process:  nitrate  of  silver  is  triturated  in  a  mor- 
odd  decoction  of  logwood,  22  lbs.  of  logwood  tar  with  an  equivalent  of  desiccated  tartaric 
bdng  boiled  down  with  water  to  14  gallons,  add;  water  added  causes  crystals  of  tartrate  of 
The  ink  thus  made  is  very  black,  and  is  not  silver  to  separate  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid; 
affected  by  weak  adds,  nor  can  it  be  washed  this  is  neutralized  by  carefhl  addition  of  ammo- 
out  with  water.     Dr.  Normandy*s  indelible  nia,  which  also  dissolves  the  tartrate  of  silver ; 
writing  ink,  which  is  remarkably  permanent,  is  the  preparation  is  then  thickened  with  gum, 
made  by  grinding  24  lbs.  of  Frankfort  black  and  coloring  matter  is  added  at  pleasure.    The 
with  mudlaoe,  obtained  by  adding  20  lbs,  of  Italian  marking  ink  is  terchloride  of  gold  applied 
gum  to  60  gaJlons  of  water,  straining  through  a  to  doth  moistened  with  solution  of  chloride  of 
ooarse  fiannel,  then  adding  4  lbs.  of  oxalic  add,  tin.    The  subject  of  indelible  inks  will  be  further 
and  as  much  decoction  of  cochineal  and  sulphate  treated  under  Nitrates.— Sympathetic  inks  are 
of  indigo  as  will  ^ve  the  required  shade.    Ber-  preparations  which  when  used  ror  writing  leave 
jEdius  invented  an  ink  which  he  regarded  as  the  no  visible,  or  at  least  only  colorless,  maru  upon 
best  writing  ink  known,  and  also  nearly  indeli-  tiie  paper.    These  are  afterward  brought  out  in 
ble ;  it  is  vanadic  acid  combined  with  ammonia  colore  by  exposure  to  heat  or  to  moisture,  or  by 
and  mixed  with  inf^ion  of  galls. — Copying  inks,  application  of  other  substances.    By  the  andepts 
which  are  intended  to  give  an  impression  of  the  it  was  known  that  new  milk  or  the  milky  sap  of 
writing  made  with  them  to  a  second  or  a  third  plante  might  be  so  used,  the  writing  witii  it  he- 
sheet  moistened  and  pressed  upon  the  original,  ing  made  visible  by  dusting  over  it  a  black 
are  the  ferro-gallic  inks  with  a  larger  proportion  powder.    The  property  of  writing  made  with 
of  gum  than  tiiey  usually  contein,  and  a  portion  the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  turn  black  by 
beside  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  candy. — ^Red  ink  application  of  gaseous  or  liquid  sulphuratted 
may  be  made  by  the  receipt  of  Heusler,  which  hydrogen  was  known  in  the  17th  century,  and 
is  to  boil  2  oz.  Brazil  wood,  ^  oz.  alum,  and  the  ascribed  to  magnetic  infiuences.     The  action 
same  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  16  oz.  of  pure  wa-  was  afterward  styled  sympathetic,  and  the  name 
tor,  till  it  is  reduced  one  half;  in  the  strained  has  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  various  pr&- 
liquor  i  oz.  of  gum  Arabic  is  to  be  dissolved,  parations  of  this  nature.    The  materials  of  tiie 
and  a  tincture  added  made  by  digesting  1^  common  ferro-gallio  inks  may  be  used  separately 
drams  of  cochineal  in  14  oz.  of  alcohol  of  ape-  for  a- sympathetic  ink,  the  writing  being  done 
dfic  gravity  Q.889.  Bootn  employs  Brazil  wood  with  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  and  washed 
2  oz.,  chloride-  of  tin  4  drap),  gum  Arabic  1  over  with  that  of  the  galls,  as  the  writing  of 
dram,  water  82  oz.,  and  boils  down  to  16  oz.  some  old  manuscripts  is  now  occasionally  re- 
Various  receipts  may  be  found  for  different  stored.    A  dilate  solution  of  chloride  of  copper 
colored  inks,  but  th.ere  is  little  use  for  them,  used  for  writins  is  invisible  until  the  paper  is 
ThOT^  are  generally  composed  of  coloring  matter  heated,  when  the  lettera  are  seen  of  a  beautifnl 
hdd  in  suspension  by  thickening  the  liquid  witii  yellow,  disappearing  with  the  heat  that  devel- 
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oped  them.  The  salts  of  oohalt,  as  the  acetate,  out  and  placed  on  a  cold  snrface  is  covered  with 
snlphate,  nitrate,  and  chloride,  possess  a  similar  a  film  as  it  cools.  A  portion  of  rosin  is  then 
property,  the  letters  appearing  bine.  The  ad-  dissolved  in  the  oil,  the  qnantity  depen^g  on 
ditionof  a  salt  of  nickel  renaers  them  green,  the  degree  of  stiffness  the  ink  maj  require; 
The  magic  or  chemical  landscapes  are  made  by  that  for  books  and  strong,  stiff  paper  beiuing 
the  nse  of  tiiese  metsdlic  salts.  The  sky  being  more  rosin,  and  receiving  in  conseqnence  more 
painted  with  the  ndt  of  cobalt  alone^  and  the  glossy  than  the  ink  for  newspapers.  The  degree 
foliage  with  the  same  mixed  with  nickel,  the  of  viscidity  ffiven  to  the  oil  should  also  have 
application  of  heat  brings  them  out  in  their  ap-  reference  to  the  use  required  of  the  ink.  Lamp- 
propriate  colors.  A  winter  landscape,  with  the  black  is  almost  universally  employed  as  the 
bare  trees  and  ground  covered  with  snow,  may  coloring  matter ;  and  much  care  is  given  to  the 
thus  by  accession  of  warmth  be  clothed  with  the  manu&cture  of  this  article  to  obtain  it  for  t^ 
green  hues  of  summer. — ^Lithographers  employ  purpose  of  the  very  best  quality.  Other  car- 
an  ink  for  tracing  designs  on  paper,  which  are  bonaceous  blacks  reduced  to  impalpable  pow- 
to  be  transferred  to  stone,  composed  of  shellac  der  are  sometimes  employed.  For  colored  inks 
\\  oz.,  soap  2  oz.,  white  wax  8  oz.,  tallow  1  oz.,  various  pigments  are  introduced  instead.  The 
a  strong  solution  of  gum  sandarach  8  table-  mixture  is  made  with  the  hot  compound  of  burnt 
spoonfius,  and  lampblack ;  also  an  ink  for  tak-  oil  and  rosin  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  in  which  a 
ing  impressions  from  engraved  plates,  which  revolving  shaft  with  arms  serves  as  a  stirrer, 
are  to  be  tmnsferred  to  stone,  composed  of  tal-  From  this  the  ink  is  drawn  ofl^  and  is  then 
low,  wax,  and  soap,  each  4  {iz,^  shellac  8  oz.,  ground  in  a:  mill  until  the  ingredients  are  tiior- 
gura  mastic  2^  oz.,^  black  pitch  1^  oz.,  and  lamp-  oughly  incorporated.  Various  receipts  may  be 
black. — Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  dif-  found  in  Ure^s  ^^  Dictionary"  and  Muspratt'a 
ferent  from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other  pur-  "  Chemistry"  for  printing  inks  of  other  mate- 
poses;  and  its  manufacture  demands  no  little  rials  than  the  above.  For  ancient  processes  Ihe 
skill  and  experience.  It  is  made  in  various  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Oaneparins, 
methods,  not  always- with  the  some  materials,  Be  AtramentU  eujuicutnqrte  Otneris  ^otter- 
and  the  processes  are  often  kept  secret.    It  dam^lTlS). 

should  be  of  a  soft  adhesive  character,  readily       INEERMAK,  a  Bussian  village  in  the  S.  of 

attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types,  and  the  Crimea,  on  the  site  of  a  ruined  city,  at  the 

as  easily  transferred  in  part  to  the  paper  pressed  head  of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  and  86  m.  from 

upon  them,  conveying  in  a  clear  tint  the  exact  Simferopol.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising 

stamp.    Thus  spread  in  a  thin  film  and  pressed  several  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  the 

into  the  paper,  it  should  quickly  dry,  and  at  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya,  crowned  by  massive 

same  time  be  so  incorporated  with  the  paper  as  walls  and  remains  of  towers,  whicli  prove  the 

not  to  be  removable  by  mechanical  means,  while  former   importance  of  the   place.    The  side 

its  composition  insures  for  it  durability  and  a  of  the  hill  is  pierced  by  numerous  artificiiJ 

power  to  resist  the  action  of  chemical  agents  as  caves,  hewn  from  the  solid  rock,  resembling 

well  as  atmospheric  influences.    While  disposed  the  ruins  found  in  Idumiea,  but  unlike  any 

to  dry  readily  on  being  applied  to  paper,  it  others  in  Europe.    Near  by  is  a  church  simi- 

should  retain  its  softness  in  the  mass  and  while  larly  constructed.    The  caves  were  probably 

excluded  from  the  air,  and  in  this  condition  un-  made  by  the  persecuted  Arians,  and  were  after- 

dergo  no  change.    Its  inpedients  must  not  be  ward  occupied  by  Ohrislaan  cenobites,  as  is 

of  a  corrosive  nature  to  injure  the  rollers  em-  shown  by  the  paintings,  chapels,  and  remains 

ployed  in  spreading  it.  The  appearance  of  good  of  altars  found  in  them.    Inkerman  is  supposed 

ink  is  glossy  and  somewhat  oily;   its  texture  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Ctenos  mentioned  by 

smooth  without  grains;  and  its  tenacity  such  Strabo.    On  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  on  the 

as  to  CAUse  it  to  adhere  to  the  finger  pressed  side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  ruins,  a  great 

against  it,  and  yet  leave  but  a  short  thread  sus-  battle  was  fought,  Nov.  6, 1854,  between  the 

pended  from  a  portion  taken  out.    The  usual  Russians  and  the  allied  French  and  English, 

materials  employed  in  its  manufacture  are  lin-  The  Russians  lost  in  killed  8,011  and  wounded 

seed  oil,  rosin,  and  coloring  matters.    Other  in-  6,997;  the  Endish  462  killed  and  2,148  wound- 

gredients  are  sometimes  introduced,  as  soap  and  ed ;  the  French  889  killed  and  1,887  wounded, 
slices  of  bread,  the  latter  intended  for  absorbing       INMAN,  Henbt,  an  American  artist,  born  in 

grease  that  remains  in  the  oil  when  it  is  long  ITtica,  N.  Y.,  Oct  20,  1801,  died  in  the  city  of 

boiled.    Rosin  oil  is  largely  used  for  some  of  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1846.    From  early  boy- 

the  cheaper  inks.    For  the  best  inks  the  linseed  hood  he  manifested  a  taste  for  art,  and  about  the 

oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  this  is  year  1812  his  parents  removed  to  New  York, 

clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  hours  with  where  he  was  enabled  to  study  drawing.  In  1814 

dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  212**,  a  cadet^s  warrant  was  procured  for  him,  and 

and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water ;  it  will  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  West  Point  acad- 

then  dry  ranch  more  quickly.    The  oil  is  then  emy  when  Jarvis  the  portrait  painter  ofi^red 

boiled,  and  the  infiammable  vapors  that  rise  are  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil,  and  he  was  bound  an 

ignited,  and  after  burning  a  few  minutes  a  cover  apprentice  for  7  years.    He  was  soon  able  to 

is  placed  over  the  vessel,  extinguishing  the  flame,  work  upon  the  same  canvasses  with  his  teacher. 

The  boiling  is  not  stopped  until  a  drop  taken  whom  he  accompanied  to  New  Orleans  ana 
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other  cities.    Upon  the  condasion  of  hia  ap-  A  mere  coffee  house,  or  an  eating  room,  is  not 

prenticeship  he  devoted  himself  to   portrait  an  inn.    Neither  is  a  boarding  house ;  but  the 

painting.    After  a  successful  career  in  New  distinction  between  a  boarding  house  and  an 

York  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  neigh-  inn  is  not  always  easy,  in  fact  or  in.  law ;  and 

borhood  of  which  he  had  purchased  an  estate ;  it  ia  the  more  difficult,  because  the  same  house 

but  he  soon  returned  to  New  York,  which  was  maybe  an  inn  as  to  some  persons  within  it,  and 

thereafter  his  permanent  place  of  residence,  a  boarding  house  lis  to  others.    The  best  test  of 

Among   his  most  characteristic  portraits  are  this  question  we  apprehend  to  be  the  transient- 

thoee  of  Ohief  Justice  Marshall,  Bishop  White,  ness  or  the  fixedness  of  the  alleged  guest.    The 

and  Jacob  Barker.    He  painted  also  landscape,  old  law.  constantly  held  that  an  inn  is  for  the 

fmre,  and  history.    In  1844  the  infirm  state  of  benefit  trarmentium.     By  this  is  not  meant 

his  health  led  hmi  to  visit  England,  where  he  that  a  guest  of  an  inn  loses  his  rights,  or  that 

was  the  guest  of  Wordsworth,  whose  portrait  the  innkeeper  loses  his  rights  over  him,  if  the 

he  paintec^  and  at  whose  suggestion  he  executed  guest  remains  a  long  time  in  the  inn,  provided 

his  ^'Rydal  Water,''  near  the  poet's  residence,  ne  remains  there  as  in  an  inn;  and  he  dpes  so, 

During  his  residence  in  England  he  also  painted  if  he  makes  no  contract,  and  comes  under  no 

portraits  of  Dr.  Ghdmers,  Lord  Ghancelior  Cot-  obligation,  to  stay  a  moment  longer  than  he 

tenham,  and  Macaulay.    On  hb  return  to  New  chooses  to.    If  he  goes  to  an  inn,  occupies  his 

York  in  18^  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  room,  and  takes  his  meals,  with  l^e  right  at  any 

commission  from  congress  to  furnish  a^series  of  moment  of  going  away,  and  of  paying  for  wh^ 

historical  paintings  for  the  national  capitol.  he  has  had  up  to  that  moment,  and  notiiing 

He  was  engaged  upon  the  first  of  these,  repre-  more^  he  contmues  to  be  a  guest  although  he 

senting  the  cabin  of  Daniel  Boone  in  the  wilds  remam  there  a  year  or  years.    But  if^  UDon 

of  Kentucky,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  coUec-  going  there,  or  at  any  time  afterward,  he  makes 

tion  of  127  of  his  paintings  was  exhibited  for  the  a  bargain  by  force  of  which  he  must  stay  at  least 

benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  so  long,  whether  it  be  a  week  or  a  month,  he  is 

INN  Tanc.  (Emu)^  the  largest  Tyrolese  river,  no  longer  a  "  transient  person,"  and  therefore 

one  of  tne  principcd  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  loses  the  peculiar  character  of  a  guest  at  an  inn. 

rises  out  of  the  small  lake  of  Longhino  at  the  And  it  has  been  held,  l^at  he  remains  as  a 

foot  of  Mont  Longhino,  one  of  the  E.  declivities  guest  at  an  inn,  although  he  expects  to  stay  a 

of  the  Septimer  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  the  certain  time,  and  a  price  is  agreed  upon  accord- 

Maloia  and  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the  Engadine,  ingly,  but  to  be  more  if  the  guest  sees  fit  to  go 

at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet,  in  the  ,  earlier.    (T  Gushing,  417.) 

Swiss  canton  of  Orisons,  crosses  the  Orisons  '     INNKEEPER.    Public  policy  imposes  upon 

frontier  above  the  gorge  of  Finstermtkntz,  and  an  innkeeper  a  heavy  responsibility,  as  has 

enters  the  Tyrol  by  a  narrow  valley,  through  been  intimated  in  the  articles  Baumeht  and 

whose  northern  district,  particularly  the  Upper  Inn.     It  seems  to  be  settled  law,  that  he  is 

and  Lower  Inn  valleys,  it  runs  with  great  im-  liable  as  an  insurer  of  the  property  of  his  guests 

petuosity  to  the  border  of  S.  E.  Bavaria,  which  within  his  charge,  against  every  thing  but  the 

it  crosses  at  Eichelwang.    After  a  course  of  act  of  Ood  or  the  public  enemy,  or  the  negli- 

about  100  m.  in  the  Tyrol,  it  runs  N.  and  then  gence  or  fraud  of  toe  owner  of  the  property. 

£.  for  about  90  m.  through  Bavaria  to  Braunau  He  would  therefore  be  liable  for  a  loss  caused 

in  Austria,  whence  it  fiows  in  a  N.  direction,  by  his  own  servants,  by  ol^er  guests,  by  robbery 

forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaria  and  within  or  from  without  the  house,  bursary, 

Austria,  until  it  joins  the  Danube  near  Passau,  riots,  or  mobs ;  for  a  mob  is  not  a  public  enemy 

alter  an  entire  course  of  about  800  m.    Steam-  in  this  sense.    It  is  however  a  good  defence 

boats  ply  on  the  Inn,  and  (since  1857)  on  its  to  the  innkeeper,  that  his  guest's   loss  was 

largest  tributarv  the  Salzach.    The  most  impor-  caused  by  the  guest's  servant  or  company,  or 

tant  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Inn  are  Ku&tein  by  his  negligence  of  any  kind ;   or  that  the 

and  Innspruck.    The  beautiful  valley  of  the  property  was  never  in  charge  of  the  innkeeper 

Engadine,  which  is  situated  near  the  sources  oecause  the  guest  had  retained  it  in  his  own 

and  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Inn,  is  also  possession  and  under  his  own  control.     This 

called  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn,  where  in  last  defence,  however,  is  not  made  out  by  merely 

the  Romansch  language,  which  is  spoken  by  the  lowing  that  the  guest  received  and  accepted  a 

inhabitants,  the  name  of  the  river  is  On.  key  of  the  room  or  of  a  doset,  or  that  he  ex- 

INN  has  been  judicially  defined  as  "  a  house  ercised  some  preference  and  gave  some  direo- 

where  the  traveller  is  furnished  with  every  tions  as  to  where  the  property  should  be  placed. 

thing  which  he  has  occasion  for  while  on  his  But  still  an  innkeeper  may  protect  himself  by 

way."    It  is  sometimes  important  to  determine  requiring  reasonable  precautions  from  the  guest, 

whether  a  house  be  an  inn  and  the  master  an  Thus,  if  he  appoint  a  certain  place  of  deposit 

innkeeper,  because  of  the  legal  rights,  on  the  for  certain  goods,  as  a  safe  for  money  or  jew- 

one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  peculiar  and  elry,  with  notice  to  his  guests  that  he  will  not 

stringent  liabilities,'  of  an   innkeeper.     It  is  be  responsible  for  their  property  of  this  kind  if 

dear  that  while  a  sign  is  the  usual  and  proper  not  put  there,  and  a  guest  disregard  this,  the 

evidence  that  a  house  is  an  inn,  it  is  neither  es-  innkeeper  is  exonerated.    But  no  espedal  do- 

sential  to  an  inn  nor  the  only  evidence  of  it  livery  of  the  goods  to  the  innkeeper  is  necessary 
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to  charge  him,  if  thej  are  in  his  custody  in  the  he  interceded  bnt  without  avail  in  behalf  of 
Txsital  manner.  It  is  also  held,  at  least  in  Eng^  Chrysostom,  who,  through  the  empress  En- 
land,  that  he  cannot  refbse  to  receive  a  enest  doxia^s  displeasure,  had  iust  been  deposed  from 
without  good  cause,  as  that  his  house  is  full,  or  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  exiled  to  Bithy- 
that  the  guest  is  disorderlv,  or  has  infectious  nia.  The  Donatists  having  been  condemned  by 
disease,  or  disreputable  habits  or  appearance,  the  council  of  Carthage  (405),  he  persuaded  the 
On  the  other  hand,  a  guest  has  no  right  to  emperor  Honorius  to  enact  severe  laws  against 
select  and  insist  upon  a  particular  apartment,  or  them.  On  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alario  at 
put  it  to  other  purposes  than  those  for  whi<^  theheadof  the  Visigoths,  he  tried  to  save  Bome 
It  was  designed,  l^othing  need  be  paid  for  the  from  these  barbarians,  and  went  to  Ravenna  in 
goods,  separately,  to  chai^  the  innkeeper ;  but  order  to  solicit  the  interference  of  the  emperor; 
they  must  be  the  goods  of  a  guest  It  nas  been  but  during  his  absence  the  city  was  taken,  Aug. 
formerly  held,  perhaps  in  England,  and  cer-  24,  410,  and  plundered.  After  the  departure 
tainly  in  Massachusetts  (but  in  consequence  of  of  the  €K>ths,  Innocent  returned  to  Bome  and 
a  mistaken  view,  as  we  think,  of  an  Euglish  exerted  himself  to  relieve  the  ruined  metropo- 
case),  that  if  the  goods  are  sent  to  the  innkeep-  lis.  His  zeal  and  charity  endeared  him  to  the 
er,  or  even  if  a  horse,  carriage,  and  harness  be  Romans,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian.  He  eon- 
placed  in  his  stable,  although  the  owner  be  not  demned  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  who  was 
personally  a  guest^  the  innkeeper  is  liable  for  supported  by  some  Christians  in  the.  East,  and 
their  loss  without  fault  on  his  part  But  this  evmced  great  severity  against  the  Novatian% 
has  been  very  properly  overruled,  both  in  Eng-  who  were  numerous  in  Italy.  Thirty  letters 
land  and  in  this  country,  especially  in  New  attributed  to  him  have  been  printed  in  Labbe's 
York,  and  an  innkeeper  held  liable,  as  such,  (7<7n<;t2ta,voL  ii.;  andOennadio,  inhisJDtf^Sbrtjp- 
only  for  the  goods  of  those  who  are  actually  in  toribtu  3sele$ia»Uei$.  has  given  also  as  his  a 
his  house  as  guests. — ^An  innkeeper  is  of  course  Decretum  Oeeidentaiium  et  Orientaiium  j5b- 
liable  like  any  other  person  for  any  loss  or  in-  eletiig  adttrwM  Pelagianoi  datum,  which  was 
jury  caused  by  his  own  default  or  negligence ;  published  by  his  successor,  Zosimusl.  II.  Gbx- 
and  so  a  boarding-house  keeper  is  liable  to  this  gobio  db,  Papi,  born  in  Rome,  elected  Feb.  14, 
extent  But  an  innkeeper  is  liable  for  the  loss  1180,  died  Sept  18, 1148.  He  was  first  a  monk 
of  or  injury  to  property  of  a  guest,  without  the  and  afterward  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Nich- 
innkeeper's  own  default  of  any  kind.  So,  if  he  olas,  was  promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Urban 
receive  the  horse  and  carriage  of  a  guest,  and  II.,  and  appointed  in  1124  legate  to  France  by 
put  them  under  an  open  shed,  away  from  his  Calixtus  11.  His  virtues,  eloquence,  and  sweet- 
premises,  or  leave  them  in  the  open  road,  be-  ness  of  temper  secured  him  the  affections  of  his 
cause  he  is  crowded,  and  is  accustomed  to  put  colleagues ;  and  on  the  deatli  of  Honorius  H., 
them  there  when  crowded,  he  is  still  liable  for  before  the  event  could  be  generally  known,  he 
them  as  insurer.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  tiie  was  somewhat  hastily  proclaimed  pope  by  IT 
innkeeper  puts  the  horse  in  a  pasture  with  the  of  them ;  but  some  <xf  the  cardinals  who  were 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner,  or  per-  dissatisfied  met  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
haps  with  his  knowledge  and  silence,  ne  is  not  and  gave  their  vote  in  behalf  of  Pierre  de  Leon, 
liable  unless  for  his  own  fault.  On  the  other  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  Anacletus  11. 
hand,  and  perhaps  as  some  compensation  for  Pierre  was  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  which 
these  stringent  liabilities,  an  innkeeper  has  a  he  lavished  to  make  himself  popular  among  the 
lien  on  the  goods  of  his  guest,  for  his  charges  Romans.  He  was  soon  acknowledged  all  over 
against  the  guest ;  and  he  even  has  this  lien  on  Italy,  while  Innocent  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
a  horse  or  carriage,  or  other  property  stolen  uge  in  France.  Being  here  supported  by  the 
and  brought  to  him  by  the  thief.  He  has  no  celebrated  St  Bernard,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
lien  on  the  person  of  the  guest ;  and  certainly  age,  he  was  welcomed  by  Zing  Louis  YI.,  the 
none  on  the  clothing  actually  at  the  time  on  his  nobles,  and  the  French  clergy.  A  council  was 
person.  Bnt  the  innkeeper's  lien  probably  convoked  at  Rheims,  where  his  election  was 
reaches  all  other  property  of  the  guest,  and  unanimously  confirmed,  and  Anacletus  was  ex- 
extends  80  far  as  to  cover  the  Whole  amount  communicated.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  held 
due  by  the  guest,  for  himself,  his  servants,  or  a  council  at  Piacenza,  and  being  soon  joined  by 
his  animals.  But  where  a  person  vidts  an  inn  King  Lothaire  at  the  head  of  an  army,  re&itered 
by  special  invitation  as  a  fhend,  or  by  general  Rome,  May  1,  1188.  He  rewarded  his  royal 
invitation  as  one  of  many,  or  as  one  of  tiie  ally  by  crowning  him  emperor  in  tiie  church  of 
public,  on  a  certain  day,  without  paying  or  be-  St  John  Lateran.  Anacletus,  however,  still 
ing  expected  to  pay  any  thing,  it  has  been  re-  held  possession  of  the  castle  of  St  Angelo  and 
centlyheld  that  the  innkeeper  is  liable  to  the  several  fortresses;  he  was  also  supported  by 
visitor  only  fbr  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the  Roger  king  of  Sicily ;  and  Innocent  was  again 
innkeeper's  own  defkult  or  neglect  driven  from  Rome,  to  which  he  did  not  return 
INNOCENT,  the  name  of  18  popes,  of  whom  until  the  death  of  his  opponent  in  1188.  He 
the  following  are  the  most  important.  I.  Sautt,  had  now  to  negotiate  for  the  abdication  of  Yio- 
successor  of  Anastasius  I.,  bom  in  Albano,  tor  IV.,  another  anti-pope  who  had  succeeded 
elected  April  27, 402,  died  March  12,  or,  accord-  Anacletus,  and  to  secure  the  submission  of  the 
ing  to  Baronius,  July28, 417.    On  his  accession  rebellious  cardinalB.    He  was  then  enabled  to 
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hold  the  second  general  council  of  Lateran,  interfere  in  the  political  affiurs  of  Germany, 
which  was  opened  April  8,  1189,  and  attended  Philip  of  Swahia  and  Otho  of  Bmnswick  were 
bj  more  than  1,000  oishops.  His  trials,  how-  now  contending  for  the  imperial  crown.  Inno- 
eyer,  were  not  at  an  end ;  he  was  attacked  by  cent,  after  trying  in  vain  to  bring  abont  a  paci- 
King  Roger,  aAd  being  taken  prisoner,  could  fication  between  the  two  rivals,  took  the  part 
only  regain  his  liberty  by  confirming  this  prince  of  the  latter,  who  nevertheless  was  unable  to 
in  the  possession  of  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king,  stand  his  ground,  and  was  obliged  to  take  ref- 
which  nad  been  bestowed  upon  him  in  1180  by  uge  in  England.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  iu- 
Anadetus.  Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  6t.  creased  his  power  in  Italy,  and  concluded  with 
Bernard,  he  condemned  in  1140  the  heretical  the  cities  of  Lombardy  an  alliance  against  Philip 
opinions  of  Abelard;  but  soon  becoming  em-  ofSwabia,  bywhich  he  was  enabled  to  reappear 
broiled  in  a  quarrel  with  Louis  VII.  of  France^  as  a  mediator ;  he  proposed  a  compromise,  leav- 
heput  his  kingdom  under  an  interdict.  This  ingPhilip  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  im- 
difficulty  was  not  yet  settled,  when  the  Bo-  PJ^nal  crown,  and  declaring  Otho  his  successor, 
mans,  discontented  with  some  of  the  pope^s  This  agreement  had  scarcely  been  entered  into 
measures,  and  excited  by  the  liberal  doctrines  when  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  one  of  his 
of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  rose  in  arms  against  In-  followers.  Otno  was  immediately  acknowledged 
nocent,  and  reestablished  the  senate  and  the  by  most  of  the  German  princes,  and  proceeded 
tribunes  of  ancient  Bome.  The  pope  died  soon  to  Bome,  where  he  received  the  imperial  crown 
after.  Forty-three  letters  of  Innocent  II.  are  at  the  hands  of  the  pope,  Oct  4^  1200.  But 
printed  in  Labbe's  C<meilia^  vol.  z.  III.  Lota*  the  new  emperor  soon  showed  signs  of  opposi- 
BIO  CoNTi,  born  in  or  near  Bome  about  1161,  tion  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  seized  upon  sev- 
elected  Jan.  8,  1198,  died  in  Peruna,  July  16,  eral  cities  of  central  Italy,  and  claimed  Naples 
1216.  Beinff  from  his  childhood  destined  for  and  Sicily  as  fiefis  of  the  empire.  Innocent  at 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  the-  once  excommunicated  him,  called  for  the  assist- 
ology,  and  then  to  ^e  university  of  Bologna,  ance  of  France,  and  summoned  the  electors  to 
where  he  mastered  the  science  of  law.  He  choose  another  emperor.  They  obeyed  the 
returned  to  Bome  in  1181,  and,  after  passing  summons,  deposed  Otho  in  1212,  and  elected  in 
through  the  lower  ecclesiastical  ranks,  was  in  his  room  the  pope^s  ward,  Frederic,  king  of 
1190  made  cardinal  deacon  by  his  uncle.  Pope  Naples  and  Sicily.  Innocent  acted  also  a  con- 
Clement  in.  Being  coldly  treated  by  Gelestine  spicuous  part  in  the  events  which  marked  the 
m.,  Clement^s  successor,  he  retired  to  Anagni,  latter  part  of  King  John's  reign  in  England, 
where  he  composed  his  treatise  De  Contemptu  The  election  of  Stephen  Langton  to  the  arch- 
Mundif  sive  de  Miseriis  Humana  Conditionis,  bishopric  of  Canterbury,  supported  by  the  pope 
On  the  day  that  Celestine  died,  although  but  87  and  opposed  by  the  king,  was  the  cause  of  a 
years  old,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  his  sue-  protracted  dispute,  in  the  course  of  which  John, 
cesser  by  the  college  of  cardinals.  He  reluc-  resorting  to  violent  and  even  cruel  measures, 
tantly  accepted  the  tiara ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  saw  his  kingdom  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  he  showed  himself  himself  excommunicated,  and  finally  deposed  by 
a  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VH.  Aiming,  the  pope  in  1218,  Philip  Augustus  being  direct- 
like  his  great  prototype,  at  establishing  the  su-  ed  to  put  the  sentence  into  execution.  John, 
Sremacy  of  papal  power,  he  soon  made  his  in-  frightened  into  submission,  complied  with  the 
uencefelt  in  nearly  every  part  of  Christendom,  humiliating  terms  which  were  dictated  to  him  by 
His  first  care  was  to  restore  order  in  the  ad-  the  pope's  legate,  and  put  his  dominions  under 
ministrationof  the  city  of  Bome,  by  forcine  into  the  protection  of  the  Boman  see.  Innocent 
submission  such  civil  officers  as  had  hitherto  immediately  commanded  the  king  of  France  to 
sworn  allegiance  to  tiie  emperor ;  he  then  ex-  desist  from  the  attack  upon  England,  which 
tended  his  authority  over  tne  cities  of  central  belonged  to  the  church ;  thenceforth  taking  up 
Italy  which  had  been  usurped  by  vassals  of  the  cause  of  his  vassal,  he  supported  him  in  his 
the  empire,  and.  while  vindicating  his  political  contest  against  his  revolted  subjects  and  the  at- 
rights,  appeared  as  the  champion  of  justice,  tacks  of  Louis  of  Franco,  the  son  of  Philip  An- 
humanity,  and  morality.  Philip  Augustus  of  gustus,  but  could  not  prevent  his  being  driven 
France  having  repudiated  his  wife  Ingelburga  out  of  Ensland.  Innocent  showed  also  his  eo- 
of  Denmark  to  marry  Agnes  of  Meran,  Inno-  clesiasticcJ  zeal  by  causing  the  4th  crusade,  A.D. 
cent  excommunicated  him  in  1199,  and  put  his  1202-^4,  to  bejpreached  m  the  principal  states 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  After  resisting  of  Europe.  He  displayed  the  most  uncompro- 
for  8  months,  the  king  finally  yielded  to  the  mising  severity  against  heresy,  the  extirpation 
pontifical  authority,  dismissed  his  new  queen,  of  which  was  with  him  a  matter  at  once  of  duty 
and  took  back  the  Danish  princess.  Innocent  and  policy ;  this  led  him  to  sanction  the  crusade 
had  previously  been  instrumental  in  bringing  against  the  Albigenses,  which  was  earned  on  by 
about  a  5  vears^  truce  between  Philip  Angus-  his  legates  and  Simon  de  Montfort  with  such 
tus  and  Bichard  I.  of  England.  About  the  same  rigor  and  cruelty  as  to  finally  draw  his  censure 
time  he  was  appointed  to  the  guardianship  of  upon  them.  After  being  for  18  years  the  ruling 
young  Frederic  Hohenstaufen,  the  son  of  the  late  spirit  of  his  age,  he  was  carried  off  by  a  violent 
emperpr  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Constanza,  queen  fever  which  terminated  in  paralysis.  Innocent^s 
of  Naples  and  Sicily.    He  was  soon  called  to  works,  published  at  Cologne  in  1552  and  1576 
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and  at  Venice  in  1678,  consist  of  theological  diA-  exoommnnicated  de  faeto^  declined  reoeiyinff 
courses,  homilies,  and  a  commentary  npon  the  T  him,  and  ordered  worship  to  be  disoontinned 
penitential  psalms,  and  a  number  of  letters.  His  wherever  he  shoald  present  himself.  The  king, 
letters,  which  are  the  most  important  in  a  histor-  exasperated  at  the  pope's  firmness,  caused  his 
ical  point  of  view,  were  printed  by  Baluze  in  2  parliament  and  a  number  of  French  bishops  to 
vols.  foL  (Paris,  1682),  to  which  Br^guigny  and  appeal  to  a  general  council  against  Innocent's 
Bu  Theil  in  1791  added  2  other  yol&  containing  measures,  had  his  nuncio  arrested  in  Paris,  and 
new  letters  collected  from  the  Vatican  archives,  seized  upon  Avignon.  The  pope  continued  in- 
Innocent  is  the  author  of  a  celebrated  hymn,  Vent  flexible  to  the  last.  It  was  during  his  pontifi- 
Sanets  J^riPus.  The  Stdbat  Mater^  which  is  cate  that  Michael  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest 
also  attributed  to  him,  is  claimed  as  the  work  of  advanced  in  his  ^  Spiritual  Guide"  the  mystical 
a  Franciscan.  The  German  historian,  F.  Hurter,  doctrine  known  as  quietism.  Innocent,  yield* 
has  published  a  remarkable  history  of  this  pope :  ing  to  numerous  complaints,  gave  him  up  to  the 
OeachvMe  Fahst  Innoemz  IIL  und  teinsr  Zint-  inquisition,  and  sanctioned  his  condemnation 
genonen  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Hamburg  and  Gotha,  1834r*  by  a  bull.  The  Jesuits  had  previously  charged 
'42).  lY.  Innocent  XI.,  BbnedsttoOdbboalohi,  the  pope  with  being  a  Jansenist.  He  was  suo^ 
successor  of  dement  X.,  born  in  Oomo  in  1611,  ceeded  by  Alexander  Ylli. 
elected  Sept.  10, 1676,  died  Aug.  21, 1689.  He  INNS  OF  OOUBT,  colleges  in  London,  in 
was  &e  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  and  served  as  a  which  students  of  law  reside  and  pursue  their 
soldier ;  but  on  being  severely  wounded,  he  re-  studies.  In  England  at  a  very  early  date  the  sci- 
paired  to  Rome,  where  he  took  orders.  He  was  ence  of  law  was  taught  in  the  metropolis  in  cer- 
promoted  to  a  cardinalship  by  Innocent  X.  His  tain  buildings  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
virtues  and  talents  secured  him  general  esteem ;  of  the  courts  of  law  and  called  inns  of  court,  inn 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  he  anciently  signifying  a  mansion  or  place.  The 
applied  himsdf  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline  establishment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  at 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  curtail  the  Westminster  led  to  the  gathering  in  its  neigh- 
right  of  asylum,  which,  being  possessed  by  for-  borhood  of  the  whole  b<^y  of  ^^  common''  law- 
eign  ambassadors,  had  extended  to  the  entire  yers,  and  to  the  establishment  in  the  metropolis 
districts  where  their  residence  was  situated,  of  hostels  or  A^^^iaeuridB,  which,  were  so  caUed 
His  good  intentions  were  partly  baffled  by  the  because  they  were  attached  to  or  dependent 
opposition  of  Marshal  d'Estr^  the  French  upon  the  court  These  hostels  were  occupied 
ambassador;  but  he  was  prudent  enough  to  by  the  lawyers  as  offices  and  sometimes  as 
avoid  at  the  time  an  open  rupture  with  Louis  dwellings,  and  contained  also  schools  where  the 
XIY .  The  domineering  spirit  of  the  king  soon  law  was  studied.  But  in  1846  the  knights  hos* 
gave  rise  to  a  quarrel.  In  1678  a  decree  of  pitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  the 
Louis  oi-dered  the  regaHe^  that  is,  the  royal  priv-  pope  had  granted  the  English  estates  of  the  sup- 
ilege  of  receiving  the  revenues  and  granting  at  pressed  order  of  knights  templars,  leased  the 
pleasure  the  benefices  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  templars  in  London 
be  extended  over  the  provinces  of  France  in  to  certain  students  of  the  common  law,  who 
which  it  had  not  yet  been  in  existence ;  this  established  in  them  a  hostel  or  inn  of  court 
was  opposed  by  the  bishops  of  Alet  and  Pamiera,  The  place  continued  to  be  called  the  Temple, 
whom  the  pope  earnestly  supported.  The  king  from  its  former  occupants.  In  the  course  of  a 
then  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  the  bish-  few  years  the  number  of  inns  increased  to  4, 
ops  of  his  kingdom,  who  not  only  supported  his  which  still  exist  viz. :  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
policy  concerning  the  regale,  but  i»ued  the  4  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
celebrated  propositions  of  March  16,  1682,  de-  each  of  which  contained  200  members.  Stow, 
daring  the  power  of  the  pope  inferior  to  that  of  in  his  "  Survey  of  London,"  published  in  1698, 
a  general  council,  and  maintaining  the  special  says  of  the  lawyers  who  occupied  &ese  inns : 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Gallican  churd^.  ^^  These  sodeties  are  no  corporations,  nor  have 
In  answer  to  this,  innocent  hdd  a  solemn  con-  anyju^dal  power  over  their  members,  but  have 
sistory,  severdy  censured  the  bishops  who  had  certain  orders  among  themsdves  which  by  con- 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings,  which  a  bull  de*  sent  have  the  force  of  laws.  For  dight  offences 
dared  nuU  and  void,  ordered  the  4  propositions  they  are  only  excommoned,  that  is,  put  out  of 
to  be  burned,  and  refused  to  grant  canonical  commons,  which  is,  not  to  eat  with  the  rest  in 
confirmation  to  such  bishops  as  had  been  newly  their  halls;  and  for  greater,  tiiey  lose  their  cham* 
appointed  by  the  king.  This  contest  was  embit-  bers,  and  are  expelled  tiie  house;  and  being 
tered  by  the  renewal  of  the  quarrd  about  the  once  expelled,  they  are  not  to  be  admitted  by 
right  of  asylum.  By  a  brief  of  May  12, 1687,  any  of  the  other  8  sodeties.  The  gentlemen  in 
Innocent  formdly  abolished  that  ri^ht^  and  these  sodetiesmay  be  divided  into  4  ranks:  1, 
excommunicated  all  who  should  mamtain  it  benchers;  2^  utter  benchers;  8,  inner  barristers; 
Louis  XrV.  at  once  gave  orders  to  his  new  am-  4,  students."  In  course  of  time  two  bodies 
bassador,  the  marquis  de  Lavardin,  to  uphold  were  formed,  called  the  **  Honorable  Society  of 
the  disputed  privilege,  even  by  force;  and  die  the  Inner  Temple" and  the  *^ Honorable  Society 
marquis  accoraingly  made  a  solemn  and  threat-  of  the  Middle  Temple,"  who  hdd  their  buildings 
ening  entrance  into  Rome  at  the  head  of  about  as  tenants  of  the  knights  hospitallers  until  the 
800  armed  men*    The  pope,  considering  him  suppreedon  of  monastic  bodies  by  Henry  YHI., 
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after  which  ther  hold  them  of  the  crovn  by  which  appears  to  have  been  planted  with  elm 

lease.  In  1608  the  buildings  of  the  two  temples  trees  in  1(M)0  nnder  the  direction  of  Francis 

were  granted  by  letters  patent  of  James  I.  to  Bacon,  at  that  dme  treasurer  of  the  society, 

the  c£mcellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  reoorder  The  hall  is  a  yery  handsome  room,  built  in 

of  London,  and  the  benchers  and  treasurers  of  1660.    Its  windows  are  emblazoned  with  the 

the  Liner  ami  Middle  Temples,  their  heirs  and  armorial  bearings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas 

assigns  for  ever,  to   have  and  to  h<^d,  for  Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  other  eminent  mem- 

'lodging,  reception,  and  education  of  the  pro-  hers. — Each  of  the  mns  of  court  forms  an  inde- 

fessors  and  students  of  the  laws ;''  and  it  is  by  p^ident  corporation,  but  they  all  agree  in  tlft 

▼irtne  of  these  grants  that  they  are  still  held  observance  of  certain  common  regulations.  No 

by  an  incorporated  society  of  the  ^  students  and  person  can  keep  a  term  in  any  of  them  without 

practisers  of  tiie  laws  of  England.'^    The  Tem-  being  in  the  hall  on  8  days  when  the  grace  is 

pie  garden,  which  lies  between  Whitefriars  and  said  after  dinner.  None  of  the  societies  can  call 

Essex  street,  has  been  celebrated  by  Oharles  a  gentleman  to  the  bar  before  he  has  been  6 

Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt,  and  was  much  freouent-  years  a  member  of  the  society,  unless  he  is  a 

ed  as  a  pleasure  walk  during  the  17th  and  18th  master  of  arts  or  a  bachelor  of  laws  of  the  uni- 

centuries.    Sht^espeare,  in  the  first  part  of  verity  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.    No 

*'Eing  Henry  the  Sixth,"  makes  it  the  scene  of  person  in  trade  or  in  deacon's  orders,  and  no 

the  ongin  of  the  fitctions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  one  who  has  held  the  situation  of  a  convev- 

At  the  dose  of  the  18th  century  it  was  the  ancer's  derk,  can  be  admitted  at  all ;  and  sou- 

fiuhion  for  the  leading  lawyers  to  promenade  in  citors  and  attorneys  must  have  their  names 

the  Temple  garden,  toward  evening,  in  fine  struck  off  the  rolls  for  two  years,  and  the  arti- 

weather.    Li  the  haH  of  the  Inner  Temple,  a  des  of  clerks  must  be  expired  or  canceUed  two 

noble  room  ornamented  with  emblematical  paint-  years,  before  they  can  be  admitted.    An  appU- 

ings  by  Sir  James  Thomhill,  and  by  portraits  of  cant  r^ected  by  one  society  will  not  be  admitted 

Littleton  and  Ooke^  dinner  is  prepslred  for  the  by  any  other.    On  his  admission  the  student 

members  of  the  inn  every  day  during  term  time,  pays  for  various  fees  from  £80  to  £40,  and  en* 

Students  of  law  must  keep  12  terms,  that  is,  6  ters  into  a  bond  of  £100  for  the  payment  of  his 

years,  at  the  inns  of  court  before  they  are  en-  commons  or  dinners  while  a  student.    On  the 

titled  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  those  of  the  expiration  of  his  terms  he  addresses  a  petition 

bmer  Temple  are  required  to  dine  in  this  hall  to  the  benchers  at  a  spedal  council;  and  if  they 

at  least  4  limes  in  each  term.    On  certain  approve,  he  waits  upon  them  after  dinner,  the 

^  grand  days"  the  Judges,  the  masters  in  ohan-  oaths  are  administered,  and  he  is  called  to  the 

eery,  and  many  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Eng-  bar.    His  dues  for  admission  vary  in  the  dif- 

land  dine  here,  together  wi£h  a  large  assem-  ferent  inns  from  £66  in  Gray's  Inn  to  £98  in 

blage  of  the  students.     Formerly  tiie  Inner  Lincoln's  Inn.    There   are   different   degrees 

Temple  was  cdebrated  for  the  magnificence  among  the  members  of  the  inns.    Hie  sergeants 

of  its  entertainments  and  revels,  especially  in  are  the  highest  degree  at  common  law,  as  ^e 

the  16th  and  17th  centuries.   The  hall  of  the  doctors  are  in  d^l  law.    Queen's  counsel  is 

Middle  Temple,  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  old  another  rank,  admission  to  wh^h  is  technically 

inns  of  court,  was  built  in  1562-'72.    It  is  oma-  called  giving  a  silk  gown,  the  costume  of  the 

mented  by  elaborate  carvings,  by  portraits  and  bearers  of  this  honor.    The  bendiers  of  the  inns 

*   busts,  and  by  the  coats  of  arms  of  Somers,  are  elected  from  the  barristers  at  the  bar  acoord- 

Hardwicke,  Oowper.  Thurlow,  Dunning^  Eldon,  ing  to  seniority.    They  govern  the  sodety,  and 

Blackstone,  Stowell,  Tenterden,  Ourran,  and  may  r^ect  an  application  for  admission  without 

many  other  eminent  lawyers,  formerly  members  assigning  a  reason.    In  Lincoln's  Inn  about  100 

of  the  society,  emblazoned  on  its  windows,  genu^nen  are  admitted  members  of  the  sodety 

Lincoln's  Inn,  the  next  in  importance  to  the  everyyear,  about  half  of  whom  are  caUed  to  tiie 

Liner  and  Middle  Temples,  is  situated  on  the  bar. — The  4  great  inns  of  court  have  attached  to 

W.  side  of  OhanoeiT'  lane,  and  derives  its  name  them  inns  of  diancery,  of  which  t^e  Inner  Temple 

frtim  being  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  an  has  three,  jDlement's,  Clifford's,  and  Lyon's;  &e 

earl  of  Lincoln  who  died  there  in  1810,  and  by  Middle  Temple  one,  New  Inn ;  Lincoln's  Inn 

whom  the  land  was  assigned  to  certain  profes-  two,  Thavies's  and  Furnival's ;  and  Gray's  Inn 

aors  of  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  an  inn  two,  Barnard's  and  Staples's.    These  inns  are 

of  court.    The  hall  and  library,  designed  by  prindpally  inhabited  by  attorneys. 
Hardwick,  and  finished  in  1846,  form  one  of        INNSPRUGE,  or  Isksbbuok,  capital  of  the 

the  noblest  piles  of  building  in  London.    The  Tyrol,  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of 

chambers  ofthis  inn  are  diiefiyoocupied  by  ohan*  the  Inn  near  its  Junction  with  the  SiU,  snr- 

cery  barristers,  conveyancers,  and  persons  in  at-  rounded  by  steep  mountains  varying  from  6,000 

tendance  on  the  court  of  chancery,  which  court  to  8,000  feet  high,  at  a  distance  of  245  m.  from 

is  hdd  in  its  halL    Attached  to  the  inn  are  ex-  Vienna,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  wooden 

tensive  gardens,  celebrated  in  the  *^Tatler,"  No.  bridge  that  spans  Uie  river  (Inndfritcke) ;  pop. 

100.   Gray's  Inn,  the  4th  inn  of  court  in  impor-  about  15,000.   The  town  is  well  built,  espeeidly 

tanoe  and  size,  is  named  from  the  lords  Gray  of  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn.    The  finest  street 

Wilton,  whose  residence  it  originally  wa&    It  is  the  Neustfttterstrasse,  with  the  building  where 

is  situated  on  Gray's  Inn  lane,  and  has  a  garden  the  I^rolese  estates  hold  their  dttings,  Sie  post 
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office,  aad  a  trtnmphal  aroh  erected  by  Maria  INQIJIBrnOlf ,  or  Holt  Ovfiob,  a  tribnna], 
Theresa.  The  Franoifloan  ohuroh  or  Hufkvrche  established  in  several  Roman  Oatholio  oountries, 
contains  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  to  search  out  and  to  try  heretics,  as  well  as  per- 
of  Europe^  that  of  Maximilian  I.  (who  however  sons  charged  with  certain  other  offences  against 
is  not  bnned  there,  bat  in  Nenstadt  near  Yien-  morality  or  the  canons  of  the  church.  The  first 
na).  The  monument  consists  of  28  bronze  stat-  formal  sanction  of  the  inquisition  by  a  papal 
ues  of  eminent  persons.  In  the  same  church  is  bull  was  in  the  IStli  century,  but  long  before 
the  Silver  Lady  chapd,  so  call^d  after  a  silver  that  heresy  had  been  declared  a  crime,  and  in- 
statne  of  the  Villain,  containing;  the  mausoleums  quisitors,  or  inquirers  after  heretics,  had  been 
of  the  archduke  Ferdinand  and  of  his  wife  Phil-  appointed  by  Ohristian  princes.  The  first  em- 
ippine,  which  are  attributed  to  the  gonitis  of  peror  who  made  Christianity  a  state  religion, 
Oolin,  whose  own  tomb,  said  to  be  the  work  of  Ck)nstantine  the  Great,  repeatedly  banished  those 
his  own  hands,  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Innspruck.  who  refused  submission  to  his  decisions  in  doc- 
^e  tomb  of  Andreas  Hofer  is  in  this  chapel,  trinal  controversies.  Athanasiua,  the  defender  of 
It  was  in  this  church  that  Christina  of  Sweden  orthodoxy,  and  Arius,  shared  in  turn  the  same 
made  her  public  renunciation  of  Lutheranism.  fiito.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the  sons 
There  are  altogether  11  churches,  among  which  is  of  Constantine.  Theodosius  I.  in  882  appointed 
the  Capuchin  church  with  the  penitential  cell  of  the  first  inquisitors  for  the  punishment  of  Man- 
Maximilian  II.,  and  tJie  St.  James  church,  notice-  ichsans,  who  even  long  before  had  been  treated 
able  for  its  rich  decorations.  Among  the  other  as  criminals  deserving  the  severest  penalties, 
public  buildings  are  the  palace  built  for  Maria  A  law  of  Honorius  in  808  threatened  the  profes- 
Theresa,  with  an  equestrian  stetne  of  Leopold  sors  of  certain  heresies,  in  particular  the  priests 
y.  in  the  court  yard ;  and  a  larse  edifice  in  the  of  the  Montanists  and  Eunomians,  if  they  per- 
city  square  (StadtpltU^^  once  the  residence  of  ^ted  in  bringing  people  together,  with  banish- 
the  counts  oi  Tyrol,  now  a  private  dwelling,  with  ment  and  death.  The  decrees  for  the  extormi- 
a  fiunous  aolden  roof  {dM  goldens  DacM)^  built  nation  of  heathenism  were  even  more  severe, 
in  the  16th  century,  at  a  cost  of  80,000  ducats.  Heathen  sacrifices  were  forbidden  by  Constantius 
The  chief  educational  establishment  is  the  Bo-  in  858  under  pain  of  death.  Theodosius  I.  in  892 
man  Catholic  university,  with  about  26  pro-  proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a  crime,  and 
feasors  and  850  students.  The  principal  manu-  every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future 
fiiotares  of  the  town  are  silks,  ribbons,  gloves,  by  animal  sacrifices  high  treason.  Theodosius  II. 
calico,  glass,  kc  Innspruck  was  called  by  the  remitted  capital  punishment  in  428,  but  again 
ancients  (Enipontum,  as  marking  a  spot  where  enforced  the  law  against  heathen  sacrifices  in 
the  Inn  was  crossed  by  armies.  In  tne  middle  426.  Most  of  the  earlier  fathers  were  opposed 
ofthe  18th  century  itwas  clothed  with  the  priv-  to  the  punishment  of  heretics  b}r  the  secular 
ileges  of  a  town  by  Otho  I.,  duke  of  Meran.  It  arm,  and  partictdarly  to  the  infiiction  of  death, 
subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  Aus-  Chrysostora  and  Augustine  approved  of  their 
trian  archdukes,  and  its  most  prosperous  period  being  confined  or  exiled,  but  only  Jerome  and 
waa  in  the  17th  century,  when  Ferdinand  II.  Leo  the  Great  were  in  favor  of  tbe  death  pen- 
held  his  brilliant  court  there.  In  1708  it  was  alty.  The  first  instonce  in  which  the  blood  of 
taken  by  the  Bavarians,  but  soon  recovered  by  a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law 
the  Austrians.  In  1809  it  suffered  much  during  occurred  in  865,  when  Friscillian,  the  leader  of 
the  war  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  2d  revolutionary  a  Gnostic  sect  in  Spain,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
ontbreak  in  Vienna  in  1848,  the  emperor  Fer-  sword,  at  tiie  instigation  of  Bishop  Itacius.  The 
dinand  fled  to  Innspruck,  and  resided  there  for  church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act ;  Ita- 
several  months.  cius  was  excommunicated  and  died  in  exile. 
INO,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daiu;hter  of  Justinian,  in  his  code,  provided  oertein  penal- 
Oadmus  and  Harmonia.  By  command  of  Juno,  ties  for  dissenters  from  the  orthodox  creed  as 
Athamas,  king  of  Orchomenus,  had  married  expounded  by  the  *' four  holy  synods^^  of  Nicei 
Kephele,  bywhom  he  was  father  of  Phrixns  and  Constenlinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon;  and 
Helle:  but  he  was  also  secretly  wedded  to  Ino,  from  this  code  ^e  future  legislation  i^nst 
by  whom  he  had  Learchus  and  Melicertes.  heretics  was  derived.  For  several  centuries,  all 
Hating  the  children  of  her  rival,  Ino  induced  cases  of  heresy  came  before  the  ordinary  courts ; 
her  husband  to  believe  that  the  gods  were  an-  but  in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of 
gry  with  him,  and  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  charge  of  heresy  devolved  upon  bishops, 
the  sacrifice  of  Phrixus  and  &eile.  The  mur-  who  handed  over  those  who  remained  obdurate 
der  would  have  taken  place,  but  Kephde  res-  to  the  secular  courts  for  punishment.  Some- 
oned  the  children.  Mercury  now  punished  Ino  times,  however,  ecclesiastic  councils  specified 
by  giving  her  the  young  Bacchus  to  nurse,  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  certain  classes 
whidi  brought  down  on  her  and  her  hus-  of  heretics.  The  organization  and  development 
band  the  anger  of  Juno.  Athamas  was  driven  ofthe  synodal  courte  in  the  8th  and  9th  centu- 
raad,  and  in  this  state  killed  his  son  Learchus;  ries  systematized  also  the  proceedings  against 
while  Ino,  flying  for  safety  with  Melicertes  in  heretics.  The  spreading  of  the  views  of  the 
her  arms,  leaped  into  the  sea.  Neptune  changed  Catharists,  Waldenses,  and  Albigenses  in  the 
her  into  a  sea  goddess,  giving  her  the  name  of  11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  the  dangers  accru- 
Leuoothea,  whue  Melicertes  became  Palsmon.  ing  therefrom  to  the  Catholic  church,  induced 
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the  popes  to  devise  more  stringent  means  for  chargeSy  he  mi^t  be  put  to  the  torture  to  obtain 
the  extermination  of  heresies.  At  the  begin-  his  confiossion.  The  regnktions  of  the  earlier 
ning  of  the  ISth  oentnrj,  Innocent  III.  sent  sev-  inqoisitions  are  found  in  the  Direetarium  /ft^ui- 
eral  Cistercian  monks  as  his  legates  to  the  south  ntorum  of  Nicholas  Eymeric,  who  for  42  years 
of  France,  in  order  to  force  the  great  fendato-  held  the  office  of  chief  inquisitor  in  Aragon,  and 
ries  of  ProYence  and  Narbonne  into  a  war  died  in  1899.  It  was  first  published  atBarcelo- 
against  the  Albigenses,  and  to  assist  the  bishops  na  in  1508 ;  again  at  Borne,  with  a  commentary 
in  searching  out  the  heretics  and  in  giving  them  bj  Fegna,  in  1578 ;  and  has  often  been  reprinted, 
over  to  punishment.  The  4th  council  of  Lateran  The  power  of  'the  inquisition  was  greaUj  in- 
in  1215  enjoined  upon  the  synodal  courts  the  creased  by  the  income  which  it  derived  from 
searching  out  of  heresy  and  its  suopression  as  a  the  property  of  the  condemned.  Innocent  lY. 
duty,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  ^  having  in  1252  assigned  to  it  one  third  of  such  prop- 
permanently  established  inquisitorial  courts,  erty,  and  ordered  one  third  to  be  reserved  for 
llie  bishops  were  called  upon  either  to  visit  future  uses ;  in  the  15th  century  it  was  oom- 
personally  or  to  send  delegates  into  every  par-  mon  for  the  inquisitors  to  claim  the  entire  prop- 
1^  suspected  of  being  infected  with  heresy,  and  erty.  The  people  in  the  south  of  France  rose 
to  cause  several,  or  if  necessary  all  of  the  inhabi-  repeatedly  in  rebellion,  and  took  bloody  ven- 
tants  to  swear  that  they  would  inform  against  geance  on  some  of  the  inqui^tors,  as  at  Tou- 
all  heretics  as  well  as  those  attending  secret  louse  in  1245.  The  parliaments  declared  them- 
meetings;  all  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  selves  affainstits  proceedings  as  irregular  and 
should  be  suspected  of  here^  themselves.  These  unpreceaented,  and  several  kings,  as  Philip  IV. 
arrangements  were  confirmed  and  enlarged  by  and  Loms  XL,  limited  its  jurisdiction.  Still 
the  synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  which  issued  on  more  was  its  influence  weakened  by  the  schism 
this  point  45  propositions,  among  which  were  of  the  14th  and  the  reformatory  councils  of  the 
the  following:  ^^Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  15th  century.  After  the  reformation  of  the 
udge,  who  shall  spare  a  heretic,  shall  forfeit  16  th  century,  Henry  11.,  urged  by  Pope  Paul 
lis  lands,  property,  or  office;  and  every  house  IV.,  made  an  attempt  to  reestablish  it,  and  even 
in  which  a  heretic  is  found  shall  be  destroyed,  extorted  the  consent  of  the  parliament  to  an 
Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy  i^all  edict  of  this  kind ;  but  it  never  again  gained 
not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or  strength,  was  wholly  abolished  by  Henry  lY., 
of  any  of  their  associates  in  crime,  even  though  and  has  not  been  reintroduced. — ^In  8pain  the 
they  may  be  sufifering  under  a  mortal  disease,  inquisition  was  introduced  soon  after  its  estab* 
Sincere  penitents  shall  be  removed  from  the  lishment  in  France.  The  Aragonese  branch 
neighbornood  in  which  they  reside,  if  it  is  sus^  can  be  traced  by  authentic  records  as  &r 
pected  of  heresy;  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  back  as  the  year  1282,  and  in  the  course  of 
dress,  and  forfeit  all  public  privileges  until  they  this  century  courts  were  established  in  the  dio- 
receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents  who  ceses  of  Tarragona.  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Lerida, 
have  recanted  through  fear  shallr  be  placed  in  and  Gerona.  At  first  it  passed  no  sentence 
confinementw"  The  synod  also  enjoined  upon  more  severe  than  confiscation  of  property,  and 
the  bishops  to  bind  in  every  parish  a  priest  and  even  this  was  restored  if  the  accused  abjured 
2,  8,  or  more  laymen  by  oath  to  search  out  his  opinions  within  a  term  called  the  "  period 
heretics.  As  howeve^  many  bishops  were  ac-  of  grace."  Toward  the  close  of  the  15Ui  cen- 
cnsed  of  being  either  remiss  or  partial,  Gregory  tury  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it  by  Cardinal 
IX.  transferred  the  inquisition  to  the  Domini-  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Men£>za,  archbishop  of  Se- 
cans,  first  in  Crermany  and  Aragon,  then  also  viUe,  and  in  time  it  assumed  gigantic  dimen- 
in  Lombardy  and  southern  France.  To  aid  sions,  becoming  more  absolute  and  independent 
the  iDquisitors  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe.  The  prob- 
a  new  order  was  founded  called  the  militia  ability  of  a  union  between  the  Jews  and  Moors 
Jeiu  Christi  contra  Jugreticos,  The  church,  against  the  Christians  at  that  time  excited  in 
however,  contented  itself  with  the  examination  Spain  considerable  alarm.  The  Jews  formed  a 
of  the  heretics,  and  called  on  the  secular  arm  to  large  proportion  of  the  population,  and  held 
carry  the  sentences  into  execution.  Louis  IX.  enormous  wealth.  Severe  restrictive  measures 
of  France  from  attachment  to  the  church,  and  were  passed  against  them  by  the  civil  authori- 
Baymond  YII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  II.  of  ties  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  about  1477 
Germany  in  order  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  certain  of  the  clergy  proposed  to  Ferdinand  to 
heresy,  complied  with  this  request,  and  made  establish  the  inquisition  in  Castile  with  the  pri- 
the  execution  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the  mary  object  of  searching  out  those  who  having 
inquisitors  obligatory.  The  procedure  of  the  been  converted  to  Christianity  had  relapsed  into 
inqubitors  difiered  in  many  points  from  that  of  Judaism,  or  who  feigned  conversion  while  se- 
the  civil  courts.  In  accordance  with  a  decree  cretly  attached  to  tiie  faith  of  their  Others, 
of  the  councils  of  Beziers  and  Narbonne  in  1285,  The  king  readUy  assented,  and,  the  consent  of 
confirmed  by  Innocent  lY.  in  1254,  the  inform-  Isabella  having  been  reluctantly  given,  a  papal 
ers  were  never  named  to  the  accused ;  suspi-  bull  was  procured  in  1478  authorizing  the  es- 
cion  of  heresy  was  considered  a  sufficient  cause  tablishment  of  the  tribunal.  Thus  the  Spanish 
of  arrest;  accomplices  and  criminals  were  ad-  inquisition  was  from  its  beginning  more  a  royal 
mitted  as  witnesses.    If  the  accused  denied  the  than  a  merely  ecclesiastical  court    In  1480  two 
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Dominicans  were  appointed  the  first  inqnisitors,  entirely  abolished  it  in  Dec.  180d.    It  was  re- 

and  the  first  court  was  established  at  Seville,  stored  by  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1814,  but  again 

They  issned  their  first  edict  on  Jan.  2,  1481,  by  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  in 

which  they  ordered  the  arrest  of  several  *^  new  1820.    After  the  restoration  an  inquisitorial 

Christians,''  as  converts  were  popularly  called,  junta  reappeared  in  1826,  and  in  1826  a  tribu- 

who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  on  Jan.  6  nal  was  re^tablished  at  Valencia..    In  1834  it 

the  first  auto  de  f»  was  held,  when  6  persons  was  again  abolished^  and  in  1836  its  property 

were  burned  alive.    Executions  soon  became  was  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the  public 

frequent.    Several  of  those  who  had  been  con-  debt.    Public  opinion  in -Spain  is  at  present  so 

demned  as   contumacious   appealed  to  Pope  generally  opposed  to  it,  that  "no  public  organ 

Siztus  lY.,  who.  in  Jan.  1482,  complained  of  advocates  its  restoration.    The  most  complete 

the  conduct  of  tne  two  inquisitors,  and  recom-  work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  is  by  Uorente, 

mended  mildness  and  moderation.    Soon  after  *^  Critical  History  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,'' 

he  appointed  the  archbishop  of  Seville  apostolic  translated  into  French  by  A.  Pellier  (4  vols,  fol., 

judge  of  appeal  for  aJQi  Spain,  with  power  to  Paris,  1817).    An  abridged  English  translation 

decide  on  all  appeals  from  the  judgments  of  the  was  published  in  London  in  1826,  and  reprinted 

inquisition.   In  1483 Torquemadabeoame grand  in  Philadelphia.    The  author  declares  that  he 

inquisitor-general  of  all  Spain,  and  at  the  same  was  secretary  of  the  inquisition  of  Madrid  during 

time  Ferd&and  appointed  a  royal  council  of  the  years  1789-'91 ;  that  from  1809  to  1811  all 

the  supreme  inquisition  (eonsejo  de  la  suprema  the  archives  of  the  inquisition  were  placed  at 

inquiaieian),  of  which  the  grand  inquisitor  was  his  disposal ;  and  that  he  burned,  with  the  ap* 

president  of  right  and  for  life,  with  a  bishop  probation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  all  the  criminal 

and  two  doctors  at  law  as  counsellors.    Torque-  processes  except  those  which  from  their  import 

mada  in  concert  with  the  king  framed  the  or-  tance  and  the  rank  of  the  accused  belonged  to 

ganic  laws  of  the  new  tribunfu,  styled  instruc-  history.    The  accuracy  of  some  of  his  state- 

tions,  which  consisted  of  28  articles,  and  were  ments  is  ffreatly  doubted  by  many.    The  best 

promulgated  at  Seville  in  1484.     Additions  work  on  the  Spanish  inquisition  written  from 

were  made  to  them  in  1488  and  1498,  and  at  a  Catholic  standpoint  is  C.  J.  Hefele's  Der 

last  a  new  compilation  of  regulations,  consist-  Cardinal  Xtmenez  (Tubingen,  1844). — ^An  at- 

ing  of  81  articles,  was  made  by  the  inquisitor-  tempt  to  establish  the  Spanish  inquisition  in 

general  Valdez  in  1661,  which  remained  ever  Naples  was  made  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  in 

afterward  the  guide  of  Spanish  inquisitors.    All  1646 ;  but  the  Neapolitans,  by  energetic  resist- 

the  penitents  of  t)ie  inquisition  wore  a  peculiar  ance,  prevented  it.    The  towns  of  Lombardy 

habit,  called  gan  henito  (a  corruption  of  $aeQ  snccesisfnlly  remonstrated  against  a  similar  at- 

lendito,  "  the  blessed  vest"  of  penitence),  of  tempt  of  Philip  II.,  but  it  was  introduced  into 

which  there  were  3  different  kmds  for  the  8  Sicily  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.    In 

classes  of  condemned,  and  an  equal  number  for  the  latter  the  tnbunals  of  Mexico,  Carthagena, 

those  who  were  doomed  to  suffer  death.    By  and  Lima  rivalled  in  severity  those  of  Spain* 

its  compact  organization  the  inquisition  soon  Charles  V.  sent  it  to  the  Netherlands,  where  it 

became  very  powerful.    The  inquisitor-general  greatly  increased  the  discontent  of  the  people 

was  appointed  by  the  king  and  the  pope  jointly,  with  Uie  Spanish  dominion ;  and  the  attempt  of 

He  named  the  subaltern  officers,  and  had  an  ab-  Philip  II.  to  re^tablish  it  was  among  the  prin- 

solute  control  over  all  the  lower  courts.    Hie  cipal  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the  7 

expulsion  of  the  Jews  (1492)  and  the  Moors  northern  provinces  and  the  rise  of  the  Dutch 

(1601)  from  Spain,  from  which  many  tried  to  republic.    The  inquisition  was  not  introduced 

escape  by  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  later  into  Portugal  till  1667.    Its  organization  was 

the  spreading  of  Protestantism,  furnished  the  nearly  the  same  as  in  Spun.    The  supreme 

inqubition  with  abundant  occupation.    Accord-  court  of  inquisition,  to  which  all  other  courts 

ing  to  the  estimate  of  liorente,  whose  accuracy,  of  the  kingdom  were  subordinate,  had  its  seat 

however,  has  been  called  in  question  by  Catho-  at  Lisbon ;  the  grand  inquisitor  was  appointed 

lie  writers,  the  number  of  those  burned  aJive  by  the  king  and  confirmed  by  the  pope.    John 

under  Torquemada  (1483-98)  amounted  to  8,-  IV.,  after  delivering  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 

800,  those  under  Deza  (1499-1606)  to  1,664,  rule  (1640),  intended  to  suppress  the  inquisition, 

and  those  under  Cardinal  Ximenez  (1607-17)  to  but  succeeded  only  in  mitigating  it.    Its  power 

2,686.    The  general  result  of  his  statements  for  was  broken  by  King  Joseph  (dira  1777)  and  his 

the  tune  from  1483  to  1808.is  as  follows :  burned  minister  Pombal.    John  Yl.  (died  1826)  abol- 

alive,  31,912 ;  burned  in  effigy,  17,669 ;  sub-  ished  it  both  in  Portugal  and  in  its  dependen- 

jected  to  rigorous  pains  and  penances,  291,460.  cies,  Brazil  and  Qoa. — In  Italy  the  inquisition 

From  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  never  became  as  powerful  as  in  France  and 

had  succeeded  in  completely  exterminating  Prot-  Spain.    It  was  introduced  in  1233  against  the 

estantism  in  Spain,  the  inquisition  became  more  W aldensee,  and  the  chronicles  of  many  Lombard 

lenient,  and  directed  its  efforts  mostly  to  the  sup-  towns  mention  the  burning  of  heretics;  but 

pression  of  heretical  books.    In  the  18th  cen-  their  number  seems  to  have  been  less  consider-       t^^ 

tury  the  autos  de/e  became  very  rare.    Charles  able  Uian  in  France  and  Spain.    A  celebrated 

lU.  and  his  minister,  Count  Aranda,  greatly  re-  ix)qui8itor,  Pietro  di  Yerona^  who  exercised  his 

stricted  its  jurisdiction,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  office  with  great  severity  during  19  years,  was 
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slain  in  1262.    In  the  16th  oentmy,  eonrts  far  is  generally  in  fityor  of  maintaining  the  pre- 
the  suppression  of  Protestant  doctrines  t^ere  rogatives  conferred  hj  the  state,  and  Protestant 
established  in  Tuscany,  Venice,  Ifilao,  Parma.  Sweden  in  1868  banished  6  women  for  hayins 
and  other  states ;  bnt  their  sentences  remaiDed  toined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    A  genertu 
snbject  to  the  sanction  of  the  temporal  sover-  history  of  the  inqnisition,  critical  and  impartial^ 
eign.    A  supreme  tribunal  of  tbe  inquisition  for  is  still  wanting.    A  critical  survey  of  a  number 
the  whole  church,  caUed  the  congregation  of  of  works,  treating  on  the  subject,  appeared  in 
the  holy  offices  ^'^'^  consisting  of  6  cardinals,  the  "British  Critic^  in  1827,  and  was  reprinted 
was  established  by  Paul  III.  at  Rome,  in  1648,  in  the  Philadelphia  ^*  Museum  of  Foreign  liter- 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  the  ature  and  Science"  in  the  same  year, 
authority  with  which  the  pope  invested  it  was       INSANITT  (Lat.  ituanitaSy  ftom  in,  priva- 
never  conceded  to  it  by  the  temporal  sovereigns,  tive,  and  mnus,  sound,  healthy),  in  general 
Sixtns  y.  in  1688  changed  tbe  name  of  the  con-  terms,  an  unsound  or  diseased  condition  of  the 
gregation  to  that  of  the  holy  Roman  and  uni-  mind.    Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  de* 
veroal  inquisition,  and  made  it  to  consist  of  12  fine  insanity,  bnt  with  very  problematical  sue- 
cardinals,  with  several  assessors,  consultors,  and  cess ;  the  phenomena  are  so  numerous  and  va- 
qualifiers  (who  had  to  prepare  the  cases).    The  ried  that  it  seems  impossible  to  include  them 
Roman  inquisition  was  the  mildest  of  all  tribu-  all  under  one  head,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to  ex- 
nals  of  this  nature,  no  instance  having  occurred  dude  other  and  different  diseases.  Lockers  notion 
of  the  punishment  of  death  being  infiicted  that  delusion,  illusion,  or  hallucination  is  neoes- 
through  its  agency.    Napoleon  abolished  the  sary  to  insanity,  ezdndes  a  laiige  class  of  cases 
inquisition  in  all  Italy  in  1808.    It  was  rein-  In  which  neither  of  these  sources  of  error  may 
trcKlnced  in  the  Papid  States  by  Pius  Vll.  in  be  present.    The  definition  of  Cullen,  *^  a  lesion 
1814^  in  Tuscany  and  Sardinia  in  1888.    In  the  of  tne  intellectual  faculties,  without  pyrexia  and 
Papid  States  it  still  exists  in  the  form  which  without  coma,''  errs  in  the  same  way  *,  for  often 
Sixtus  y.  gave  to  it,  but  the  legations,  after  the  purely  intellectual  faculties  are  comparative- 
dedaring  their  independence  of  the  papal  do-  ly  sound.     Perhaps  Dr.  Bucknill's  definition 
minion,  abolished  also  the  offices  of  provincial  P  Unsoundness  of  Mind  in  Rdation  to  Criminal 
inquisitors  at  Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  1869.  Acts'^,  ^^  a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a 
In  the  same  year  it  was  abolished  in  Tuscany,  false  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective  power 
In  Sardinia  it  was  stripped  of  all  power  in  of  the  will,  or  an  uncontrollable  violence  of  the 
1848. — Outnde  of  the  territory  of  the  Romanic  emotions  and  instincts,  have  separately  or  con- 
nations  the  inquintion  never  gained  a  firm  foot-  Jointiy  been  produced  by  disease,"  though  some- 
ing.    In  Germany  it  was  established  as  early  as  what  awkward,  comes   sufficientiy  near  the 
IS^l,  bnt  the  severity  of  the  first  inquisitor,  truth.     Equal  difficulty  attends  the  dasaifica- 
Ooniiid  of  Marburg,  aroused  so  general  and  vio-  tion  of  the  various  forms  of  mental  disease,  and 
lent  an  indignation,  that  he  himself  was  slain  must  continue  to  exist  until  our  knowledge  of 
in  1288,  and  Germany  remained  for  a  long  time  the  philosophy  of  tiie  mind  and  of  the  functions 
without  inquisitorial  courts.     An  attempt  to  of  the  various  parts  of  the  oi^an  which  sub- 
revive  it  was  made  in  the  14th  centuiy  in  con-  serves  its  manifestations  is  much  more  advanced 
sequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  JBeguins.  than  at  present    lb  the  absence  of  any  basis 
Charles  ly.  in  1869  supported  the  inquisitors  on  which  a  philosophical  classification  can  be 
by  8  edicts.    Pope  Gregory  XI.  in  1872  ap-  founded,  we  can  on)y  adopt  one  under  whidi 
pointed  for  Germany  6  inquisitors,  and  Boni-  the  phenomena  can  be  most  conveniently  ar- 
fiice  IX.  in  1899  increased  their  number  for  ransed.    Tuke  and  Bucknill  (''Manual  of  Plsy- 
northern  Germany  alone  to  8.    In  1484  it  was  choTogical  Medicine^^,  whose  classification  we 
greatiy  extended  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  Ger-  shall  follow  with  slight  modifications,  treat  of 
many  of  sorcerers  and  witches,  but  the  refor-  insanity  under  the  following  heads:  1,  delusion- 
mation  destroyed  its  power  even  in  those  por-  al  insanity,  of  a  melancholy,  of  an  exalted,  and 
tions  of  Germany  which  remained  Catholic,  of  a  destructive  character ;  2,  emotional  insan- 
Though  attempts  were  made  to  restore  it  in  ity,  divided  into  melandiolia  witihout  delusion, 
Austria  and  Bavaria  (1699),  it  never  regained  mania  with  general  extravagance  of  conduct 
any  coiusiderable  power,  and  since  its  abolition  (moral  insanity),  and  mania  with  disposition  to 
by  Maria  Theresa  no  trace  of  it  has  existed  in  homicide,  to  theft,  &c. ;  8,  mania ;  4,  dementia; 
Germany.    In  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  6,  idiocy. — In  delusional  insanity,  the  patient  is 
Denmark  it  was  never  permanently  established;  harassed  with  halludnations,  illusions,  or  ddu- 
and  in  Poland,  where  Pope  John  XXII.  intro-  sions.    By  psychological  writers  these  words* 
duced  it  in  1827,it  was  of  but  short  duration. —  are  used  in  definite  significations.    In  halluci- 
Though  the  inquisition,  under  this  name,  was  nation,  sensations  are  perceived  without  any  ob- 
an  institution  peculiar  to  Roman  Catholic  coun-  ject  to  exdte  them  being  present;  the  patient 
tries,  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  sees  persons,  hears  voices,  smeUs  odors,  though 
it,  that  heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  established  neither  persons,  voices,  nor  odors  have  any  r^ 
church,  is  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  had  a  sway  existence.     Illusion   exists  where  there  is  a 
fiar  more  extensive.    The  Jews,  Mohammedans,  false  perception  of  a  real  object.    Delusion  con- 
and  heathens  recognized  generally  tiiis  principle,  sists  in  a  fidse  belief  which  is  not  the  result  of  a 
The  Greek  dmrch  in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Greece  false  process  of  reasoning ;  a  man  who  believes 
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thAt  h^  is  made  of  Abb^  that  be  has  lost  his  to  inddeiice  and  general  indifference ;  tbej  read 
soul,  or  that  he  is  M^ammed^  is  laboring  under  nothing,  write  to  nobody,  sban  all  exertion ;  re- 
adeinsion.  •  Hallacination  and  illusion  can  ex-  marking  keenly  on  their  own  altered  state: 
ist  without  insanitj,  since  by  the  use  of  reason  *  Once  1  was  industrious,  now  I  am  idle  and 
a  man  may  be  able  to  correct  his  false  sensa-  worthless;  the  world  does  not  seem  as  it  did  to 
tions;  but  delasion  cannot  be  present  while  the  me;  every  thing  good  seems  to  have  gone  out 
mind  is  perfect  Among  the  insane,  hallucina-  of  me.'"  ^^Sometimes,"  observe  TiSce  and 
tions  ojfnearing  are  the  most  frequent;  patients  Bucknill,  "melancholy  assumes  a  passive  atti- 
hear  roices  of  approval  or  condemnation,  they  tnde ;  the  arms  hang  loose  at  the  side,  the  hands 
are  directed  to  perform  particular  acts,  to  com-  are  open,  and  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed 
mit suicide,  mqraer,  &c  The  poetCowpersuf-  altogether;  at  other  times  grief  intensifies  the 
fered  from  hallucination  of  this  kind.  Next  in  action  of  the  muscles ;  the  patient's  arms  are 
frequency  to  hearing,  vision  is  subject  to  hallu-  rigidly  flexed ;  the  hands  clasped  and  pressed 
cination ;  the  lunatic  sees  visions,  is  sensible  of  against  his  chest,  or  he  wrings  them  in  all  the 
an  exceedinff  bright  light,  is  tormented  by  the  bitterness  of  despair."  The  physical  derange- 
sight  of  biiMous  and  repulsive  animals,  or  is  ment  of  the  system  presents  nothing  peculiar ; 
amused  by  the  antics  and  vagaries  of  others,  the  digestive  organs  are  commonly  deranged, 
Smell,  touch,  and  taste  are  much  less  subject  to  the  tongue  loaded,  the  bowels  constipated.  In 
hallucination  than  vision  and  hearing.  Many  tromen  the  uterine  functions  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
of  the  sensations  felt  by  the  insane  in  the  inter-  ordered ;  a  sensation  of  sinking  and  weight  at 
nal  oigans,  having  no  objective  existence,  must  the  epigastrium  is  often  complained  o^  and  some- 
be  regarded  as  hidlucinations.  Hallucinations  times  headache  b  present.  The  disease  may  be 
alone  do  not  constitute  insanity,  for  the  mind  uncomplicated  with  any  derangement  of  the  in- 
must  be  affected  before  they  can  be  believed,  tellect,  and  then  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of 
nor  are  they  confined  to  any  one  variety  of  in-  the  "  moral  insanity"  of  Dr.  Prichard.  Nostal- 
sanity.  Esquirol  states  that  80  out  of  every  gia  (Gr.  poarof^  return,  and  oXyor,  sadness),  or 
100  msane  patients  are  subject  to  them.  M.  home  sickness,  is  a  form  of  simple  melancho- 
Brierre  de  Boismont  states  that  in  his  asylum,  lia.  As  is  well  known,  it  affects  those  brought 
out  of  62  patients,  hallucinations  were  present  up  in  the  country  rather  than  the  natives  of 
in  88  and  absent  in  24.  *  At  the  Bic^tre,  of  21  cities,  the  inhabitants  of  mountains  rather  than 
patients  admitted  during  one  year  affected  with  those  of  plains.  But  in  melancholia  the  disease 
melancholia,  11  had  hdlucinations,  6  being  of  is  accompanied  in  the  greater  number  of  cases 
hearing,  8  of  sight,  and  2  of  taste ;  while  of  181  by  more  or  less  unsoundness  of  intellect.  The 
maniacs,  54  only  were  ascertained  to  be  subject  patient  suffers  from  hallucinations,  or  he  has 
to  hallucination,  in  23  of  whom  hearing  was  some  fixed  delusion;  thus  in  religious  melan- 
affected,  in  21  sight,  in  6  taste,  in  2  touch,  in  1  choly  he  believes  he  has  committed  the  sin 
smell,  and  in  2  oases  the  sensations  were  internal,  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  he  is  doomed 
Hallucinations  may  become  epidemic,  particu-  to  eternal  perdition.  When  the  disease  is  un- 
larly  when  oocnrring  from  superstition.  They  complicated  with  derangement  of  the  intellect, 
are  often  among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  insan-  the  mfgority  recover ;  but  when  the  intellect 
ity,  and  are  dangerous  according  to  their  charac-  is  affected,  the  disease  is  looked  upon  as  less 
ter.  One  may  see  ecstatic  visions  or  hear  voices  curable  than  mania.  As  it  advances,  organic 
proclaiming  his  salvation,  and  be  left  at  large  change  often  supervenes  in  the  abdominal  or 
with  perfect  safety ;  while  if  voices  are  heard  thoracic  viscera,  and  carries  off  the  patient. 
connseUing  self-destruction  or  the  injury  or  raur-  Sometimes  he  lapses  into  hopeless  dementia.  In- 
der  of  others,  the  hearer  should  be  immediately  eluded  by  some  authors  under  the  same  head,  but 
confined.  Of  delusion  the  annals  of  witchcraft  formed  by  Esquirol  into  a  separate  order  under 
and  the  strange  stories  of  lycanthropia  or  wolf  the  class  of  monomania,  is  an  affection  charac- 
madneas,  once  not  uncommon  on  the  continent  terized  by  phenomena  totally  differing  in  their 
of  Europe,  afford  melancholy  examples.  Like  appearance  from  those  of  melancholia.  The 
hallucinations,  delusions  are  met  with  in  most  of  delusions  entertained  by  patients  of  this  class 
the  forms  of  insanity.  In  every  asylum  of  the  are  gratifying  to  their  vanity  or  pride ;  they 
insane,  and  sometimes  among  those  who  in  other  are  wealthy,  high-bom,  powerful.  "Among 
respects  reason  well  and  acutely,  we  meet  with  monomaniacs,"  says  Esquii'ol,  "the  passions  are 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  imaginary  wealth  gay  and  expansive ;  enjoying  a  sense  of  perfect 
and  titles,  or  who  are  suffering  under  some  health,  of  augmented  muscular  power,  and  of 
hopeless  and  terrible  infliction. — ^Melancholia  general  well  being,  this  class  of  patients  seize 
was  formerly  used  to  signify  a  partial  insanity,  upon  the  cheerful  side  of  every  thmg;  satisfied 
whether  of  a  painful  or  pleasurable  nature ;  but  with  themselves,  they  are  content  with  others, 
it  is  now  conunonly  confined  to  cases  in  which  They  are  happy,  joyous,  and  communicativo ; 
the  patient  is  given  over  to  a  sad  and  hopeless  they  sing,  laugh,  and  dance.  Controlled  by 
despondency.  It  may  be  sudden,  as  when  caused  vanity  and  self-love,  they  delight  in  their  own 
by  grief  or  (though  this  is  rare)  it  may  come  vain-glorious  convictions,  in  their  thoughts  of 
on  gradually  without  any  external  cause, 
may  appear  as  the  sequel  of  m ania.  "  The 
propensities  manifested,"  says  Dr.  GonoUy, 
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susceptible  and  irritable ;  their  impressions  are  desire  to  kill.     Bepeatedly  in  such  oases  the 
vivid,  their  affections  energetic,  tlieirdetermina-  patient,  aware  of  his  condition,  has  begged  to 
tions  violent;  disliking  opposition  and  restraint,  De  secured,  or  has  warned  the  person  whom  he 
they  easily  become  angry  and  even  farions."  was  about  to  attack  to  save  hinoself;  sometimes 
Sometimes  this  kind  of  insanity  assumes  the  the  attack  is  directed  against  a  near  and  dear 
form  of  religions  excitement.    The  patient  re-  relation.    A  man  mentioned  by  Marc  applied 
gards  himself  as  peculiarly  favored  by  the  Deity,  for  admission  at  Oharenton  on  account  of  an  im- 
perhaps  as  the  recipient  of  direct  inspiration ;  pulse  to  kUl  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
and  occasionally  such  conviction  is  impressed  attached,  and  which  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
upon  the  mind  of  one  suffering  under  religious  resist.    In  other  cases  there  is  a  motive  for  the 
melan6holy,  and  then  the  patient  passes  at  once  assassination,  itself  the  product  of  a  diseased 
from  the  depths  of  despair  to  one  of  triumphant  mind.    Thus  a  young  woman,  also  mentioned 
and  ecstatic  happiness.  Apart  from  other  forms  by  Hare,  having  witness^  a  public  ezeontioD, 
of  mental  alienation,  this  variety  of  emotional  dwelt  upon  it  until  she  desired  to  be  similarly 
insanity  is  very  rare. — Under  the  head  of  emo-  executed;  kept  fi-om  suicide  by  her  religious 
tional  insanity  may  be  mentioned  a  subject  convictions,  to  attain  her  end  she  killed  a  per- 
which  of  late  years  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  son  toward  whom  she  had  no  dislike.  Again  in 
of  discussion,  viz. :  mor^  insanity,  alienation  or.  other  cases  the  patient  hears  voices  directing 
perversion  of  the  moral  faculties,  dependent  tlie  commission  of  the  murderous  assault ;  or  he 
upon  physical  causes,  and  unaccompanied  by  labors  under  the  delusion  that  he  will  thus  se- 
any  marked  perversion  of  the  intellect.    It  is  cure  his  eternal  welfare,  &c.    The  evidence  for 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  brain  is  the  the  existence  of  kleptomania,  an  insane  pro- 
organ  of  the  mind ;  that  when  the  brain  is  dis-  pensity  to  steal,  independent  of  any  other  men- 
eased  the  intellect  may  be  destroyed  or  per-  tal  affection,  rests  on  cases  which  are  now  nu- 
verted.    But  the  brain  is  equally  the  organ  of  merousand  well  authenticated,  in  which  persons 
the  moral  affections ;   ^ese  are  commonly  af-  whose  wealth  and  station  in  life  place  them 
fected  in  intellectual  derangement,  but  not  ne-  above  temptation,  have  yet  had  a  habit  of 
cessarily  nor  constantly ;  is  the  converse  true,  pilfering  which  they  were  unable  to  control  and 
and,  through  disease  of  a  part  of  the  brain,  can  from  which  they  reaped  no  advantage.    Ooca- 
the  moral  affections  be  perverted  without  any  sionally  this  form  of  insanity  is  connected  with 
marked  perversion  of  tiie  intellect  9    A  person  utero-gestation,  manifesting  itself  only  when  the 
naturally  kindly  and  affectionate  becomes  grad-  patient  is  pregnant    Pvromania,  an  insane  de- 
ually,  and  without  perceptible  cause,  peevish,  sire  to  set  fire  to  dwellings,  &c.,  rests  on  pre- 
morose,  and  suspicious.    He  now  suddenly,  and  cisely  similar  grounds.    The  terms  dipsomania 
still  without  adequate  cause,  conunits  some  act  and  oenomania  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
of  violence,  perhaps  a  homicide.    Was  not  the  insane  desire  for  intoxicating  liquors.    It  oooora 
man  insane  9    Again,  as  there  are  those  who,  under  two  forms,  the  periodic  and  the  chronic 
from  the  constitution  of  the  brain  are  born  idiots,  In  the  one  the  patient  abstains  for  weeks  or 
are  there  not  others  who  from  a  similar  con-  months  from  all  stimulants,  and  often  dislikes 
stitution  are  moral  idiots?  Numerous  cases  are  or  loathes  them ;  then  comes  on  a  craving  for 
now  on  record  of  individuals  not  deficient  in  some  alcoholic  drink  which  proves  irresLstible ; 
understanding,  who  acquired  knowledge  readily  once  yielding,  he  continues  to  drink  for  days  or 
and  reasoned  soundly  and  acutely  on  most  sub-  even  weeks.    A  period  of  prostration  and  suf- 
jects,  who  yet  could  never  be  tiaught  the  dis-  fering  follows,  from  which  he  gradually  re- 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  who  as  covers,  again  to  pursue  the  same  course.    The 
they  grew  up  gave  way  to  their  passions  and  chronic  lorm  of  the  disease  is  frequently  met 
instincts,  entirely  unaffected  by  a  moral  sense  with ;  here  the  patient,  possessed  by  a  cease- 
or  by  regard  for  public  opinion.    Often  in  these  less  craving  for  stimulants,  sacrifices  every  con- 
cases  there  was  a  hereditary  predisposition  to  sideration  of  health,  self-interest,  and  morality 
insanity.    Are  we  not  then  forced  to  the  con-  to  its  gratification. — ^Mania  has  commonly  a 
elusions  of  Dr.  Woodward  of  the  Massachusetts  period  of  incubation,  though  a  short  one,  during 
state  lunatic  asylum  ?    *^  Beside  a  disease  of  the  which  ^e  coming  paroxysm  is  foreshadowed  by 
moral  powers,"  says  he,  *'  there  seems  to  be  in  a  departure  of  the  patient  from  his  ordinary 
some  oases  something  like  moral  idiocy,  or  such  mood  and  habits.     *^At  first,"  says  Esqnirol, 
an  imbecile  stato  of  the  moral  faculties  from  "trifiing  irregularities   in   the  affections  are 
birth  as  to  make  the  individual  irresponsible  for  noticed  in  the  conduct  of  one  whom  the  first 
his  moral  actions.  The  persons  to  wnom  I  refer  symptoms  of  the  malady  begins  to  disturb.  The 
have  rarely  much  vigor  of  mind,  although  they  maniac  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
are  by  no  means  idiots  in  understanding." —  either  sad  or  gay,  active  or  indolent,  indifferent 
Connected  with  the  'subject  of  moral  insanity  or  eager ;  he  becomes  impatient,  irritable,  and 
are  the  so  called  homicidal  mania,  pyromania,  choleric.    He  soon  neglects  his  family,  forsakes 
kleptomania,  &c.    The  best  marked  of  these  is  his  business  and  household  affairs,  deserts  his 
undoubtedly  homicidal  mania.  A  person  whose  home,  and  yields  himself  to  acts,  the  more  aflSic- 
reasoning  powers  are  sound,  suddenly,  without  tive  as  they  contrast  more  strikingly  with  his  or- 
eause,  is  guilty  of  a  murderous  assaidt.    Some-  dinarymodeof  life.  To  alternations  of  delirinm 
times  there  is  only  a  sudden  and  irresistible  and  reason,  of  composure  |uid  agitation,  succeed 
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acts  the  moBt  strange  and  extraragant,  entirely  physical  health  may  he  tolerahly  good ;  he  eats 
contrary  to  the  well  heing  and  interests  of  the  and  sleeps  well,  and  often  gains  flesh.  On  this 
patient  The  alarm  and  cnsqaietade,  the  warn-  aoconnt  improvement  in  flesh  among  Innatios, 
fngs  and  advice  of  friendship,  paternal  tender-  without  a  corresponding  improvement  in  men- 
neas  and  love,  oppose,  irritate,  and  provoke  the  tal  condition,  is  looked  upon  as  an  unfavorable 
patient,  exciting  him  by  slow  degrees  to  the  symptom.  While  this  condition  is  generfldly 
nighest  pitch  of  mania."  Sometimes,  during  hopeless,  still  recoveries  from  it  may  take  place, 
the  premonitory  stage,  the  patient  is  gloomv  Pinel  states  that  patients  so  aflfected  have  been 
and  dejected ;  rarely  he  seems  as  if  ntmok  with  attacked  by  acute  mania,  and  after  a  paroxysm 
stupor ;  at  all  times  during  the  same  stage  of  20  or  80  days'  duration  have  recovered  their 
sleeplessness  is  apt  to  be  a  marked  character-  reason.  Prichard  says  the  same  eflfect  some- 
istic.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  is  in  a  times  follows  a  severe  attack  of  fever  attended 
state  of  violent  ana  perpetual  motion,  attacking  with  delirium ;  these  cases  are  commonly  fatal 
those  who  oppose  him,  tearing  and  destroying  to  lunatics,  but  if  they  recover  reason  may  be 
his  clothes  and  the  ftimiture  of  the  apartment  restored.  In  the  last  stage  of  dementia,  termed 
gesticulating,  talking,  vociferating ;  he  is  filthy,  by  some  writers  amentia,  every  trace  of  human- 
and  neglects  his  person.  The  pulse  is  commonly  i^  seems  lost.  With  a  look  characteristic  of 
somewhat  accelerated ;  the  countenance  may  his  fktuity,  regardless  of  the  calls  of  nature,  nn- 
be  flushed,  natural,  or  pale ;  the  pupil  is  for  the  conscious  of  either  hunger  or  thirst,  the  patient 
most  part  unaffected.  In  a  few  cases  sudden  eats  and  drinks  only  when  food  and  dnnk  are 
exhaustion  supervenes,  which  may  destroy  the  put  into  his  mouth ;  he  rises  or  lies  down  only 
patient.  When  he  survives,  the  disease  may  as  he  is  lifted  or  laid  down  by  his  attendant; 
terminate  in  recovery,  which  in  the  great  ma-  his  life  is  merely  organic  Such  a  condition  is 
Jority  of  instances  occurs  within  the  first  9  relieved  only  by  death.  For  the  last  form  of 
months,  in  chronic  mania,  in  melancholia,  or  in  insanity,  see  Idioot. — Patholoay,  Hitherto 
dementia.  Mania  is  the  form  assumed  by  the  morbid  anatomy  has  thrown  little  certain  light 
vast  minority  of  cases  of  puerperal  insanity;  upon  the  subject  of  insanity;  for  though  in 
a  few  become  aff*ected  with  melancholia.  In  cases  of  long  and  continued  insanity  various 
puerperal  mania  at  the  onset  the  puUe  is  com-  alterations  are  found  in  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
monly  feeble  and  frequent,  ranging  from  120  to  branes,  those  alterations  cannot  be  connected 
140  per  minute.  The  patient  is  apt  to  be  ex-  with  t^e  form  of  disease  under  which  the  pa- 
eeedinglyincoherent,andtalks  incessantly,  often  tient  has' suffered.  In  dementia  it  would  ap- 
upon  imagined  wrongs  that  have  been  done  her  pear  that  the  brain  very  constantly  is  in  an 
by  her  husband  or  her  family.  She  takes  sudden  atrophied  condition.  Beyond  this,  congestion 
and  violent  dislikes,  particulariy  to  her  child,  and  aniemia,  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the 
her  husband,  and  attendants.  The  use  of  filthy  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  changes  of  color 
and  obscene  language,  even  by  the  most  modest  ,and  consistence  in  the  substance  of  the  brain 
and  virtuous  of  women,  is  a  marked  charaoteris-  itself^  are  the  phenomena  chiefly  met  with.—*-  • 
tic  of  the  disease.  A  suicidal  tendency  is  often  Oawee,  One  of  the  best  recognized  and  most 
present.  The  disease  commonly  occurs  very  important  causes  of  insanity  is  hereditary  predis- 
soon  after  confinement.  Of  66  cases  reported  position,  which,  as  would  appear,  can  be  traced 
by  the  late  Dr.  Ifacdonald  of  New  York,  29  be-  in  nearly  one  third  of  aU  the  cases.  It  has  been 
came  deranged  during  the  first  week  after  labor,  observed  by  M.  Baillarger,  and  confirmed  by  the 
15  in  the  next  8  weeks,  making  44  cases  during  late  Dr.  Brigham  at  the  New  York  state  luna- 
the  first  month.  The  disease  terminates  in  re-  tic  asylum :  1,  that  the  mother  is  more  apt 
CO  very  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  in  any  than  the  father  to  transmit  insanity ;  2,  that  tne 
other  form  of  insanity,  and  the  recoveries  are  transmission  of  taint  fh>m  the  mother  is  more 
more  apt  to  be  permanent  Of  Dr.  Macdonald's  to  be  feared  by  the  girls  than  the  boys,  while 
66  cases,  68  recovered  their  reason,  a  fraction  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  fa- 
over  80  per  cent. — ^The  ultimate  tendency  of  all  ther.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Bloom- 
cases  of  insanitywhen  sufficiently  protracted  is  ingdale  asylum,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Pliny 
to  dementia.  When  completely  formed,  this,  as  Earle,  the  age  of  the  patients  on  admission  in 
remarked  by  Georget,  is  characterized  by  for-  the  greater  number  of  cases  was  between  20 
getfulness  of  the  past,  and  indifference  to  the  and  80 ;  then  follow  80  and  40,  40  and  60,  50 
present  and  future.  The  patient  is  listless,  and  60 ;  then  under  20,  afterward  returning  to 
unoccQpied.  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  by  between  60  and  70,  and  70  and  80.  The  num- 
his  own  tnoughts,  and  regardless  of  what  is  ber  of  cases  occurring  in  the  summer  months 
passing  around  him.  Some  remain  for  weeks  is  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
without  change  o(  countenance,  without  speak-  while  it  is  least  in  the  winter  months.  On  the 
ing  a  word,  or  without  making  a  vesture.  0th-  other  hand,  perhaps  from  the  greater  activity  of 
ers  firom  time  to  time  smile  or  laugh  without  the  intellect,  insanity  would  seem  more  common 
cause,  or  utter  a  few  incoherent  words  or  sen-  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  climates.  The 
tences  which  have  no  relation  to  what  is  pass-  exciting  causes  of  insanity  are  divided  into  phys- 
ing  around  them.  Friends  and  relations  are  not  icd  and  moral,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
recognized,  or  no  pleasure  is  evinced  at  their  France  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  observ- 
presence.    While  in  this  condition  the  patient's  ers  attributes  by  far  the  greatest  influence  to 
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moral  cansM,  while  in  Gfeat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  the  oontraiy  is  the  case.  Of  the 
physical  caases,  intemperaDoe  in  the  use  of  al- 
ootholic  liquors  is  by  far  the  most  important ;  in 
India  the  use  of  Indian  hemp  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect; next  follows  epilepsy,  then  paerpend  dis- 
eascy  diseases  of  the  braiD,  iigories  to  the  head, 
Ao.  Of  the  moral  causes,  the  depresring  pas* 
sions,  grief,  domestio  troubles,  reverse  of  fortune, 
are  by  flEur  the  most  important;  then  follow 
loTe  and  Jealousy,  terror,  religious  excitement, 
anger  or  ezcessive  passion,  te. — Prognms,  It 
is  found  that  of  admissions  into  asylums  for  the 
insane,  more  than  40  per  cent  are  discharged 
as  cured ;  but  this  does  not  represent  the  proa- 
peet  of  cure  in  a  recent  case.  In  the  Yori:  re- 
treat, for  a  period  of  61  years,  of  those  who 
were  attacked  for  the  first  time  and  admitted 
within  S  months  of  the  seizure,  73.1  oer  cent, 
were  cured ;  of  those  attacked  for  the  mrst  time, 
over  8  months  but  within  12  months,  48.66  per 
cent,  recovered ;  of  those  attacked  a  3d  or  8d 
time,  and  admitted  within  12  months,  68.7T  per 
cent,  recovered ;  whOe  of  those  admitted  after 
the  disease  had  lasted  more  than  12  months 
oidy  18.2  per  cent,  recovered.  Of  the  forms 
of  insanity,  mania  is  cured  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  melandioly.  Patients  who 
have  been  cured  of  insanity  are  liable  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  to  a  second  attack.  Dr. 
Thurnam  traced  out  the  history  of  all  who  for 
a  period  of  44  years  had  been  patients  in  the 
York  retreat)  and  in  whom  death  had  occurred 
either  in  the  aqrlum  or  after  their  discharge ; 
the  whole  number  amounted  to  244.  Of  these, 
118  died  insane  during  the  first  attack,  and  181 
recovered ;  of  the  181  recoveries,  46  died  sane  . 
without  a  second  attack,  20  had  a  subsequent 
attack  or  attacka  but  died  sane,  66  had  subse- 
quent attacks  and  died  insane.  This  proportion 
of  relapses  is  however  esteemed  too  l«ge  by 
other  observers.  Lunatics  sometimes  attain  an 
advanced  age.  Thns,  according  to  M.  Desportes, 
among  the  lunatics  at  the  Bic^tre  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1822,  1  had  been  in  the  institution  over 
66  years,  8  over  40,  21  over  80,  and  60  over  20. 
8ti&  the  mortality  among  the  insane  is  much 
greater  than  among  the  general  population. 
During  the  first  two  years  the  mortality  is  es- 
pecially highj  after  this  the  insane  are  liable  to 
be  carried  off  by  diseases  of  the  bowels,  of  the 
liver,  of  the  heart,  and  by  consumption,  to 
which  they  are  extraordinarily  prone ;  and  de- 
mentia, in  which  as  we  have  seen  old  cases  of  in- 


sanity often  tenidnaie,  commonly  mda  hi  paraly- 
sis.— TreatmenL  Those  experienced  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  recommend  a  well  regulated 
asylum  in  preference  to  separate  seclusion,  even 
when  that  at  an  enormous  cost  can  be  pn^Mriy 
obtained.  In  an  asylum  much  will  depend  upon 
the  building  itself— its  site,  and  its  facilitiee  for 
thorough  ventilation,  cheerfulness,  cleanliness^ 
and  security.  Early  ininsanity,  where  there  are 
mtarkB  of  congestion  of  llbhe  brain,  and  particular- 
ly whero  the  patient  {s  robust  or  pietiioric,  it 
may  be  proper  to  draW  blood  from  the  arm; 
moro  fr«quentiy  the  loctl  abstraction  of  blood 
by  means  of  cups  or  leeches  is  advisableL  The 
head,  whero  thero  is  evidence  of  congestion  oi 
the  brain,  should  be  shaved,  and  odd  may  be 
applied  to  it  by  means  of  evaporating  loticms  or 
by  compresses  wet  with  iee  water,  which  dumld 
be  frequentiy  ronewed.  Often  the  combination 
of  the  tepid  bath  is  found  to  be  particularly 
usefuL  The  bowels,  whero  constipation  exiota, 
should  be  kept  regular  by  means  of  the  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  or  by  small  doses  of  aloea 
combined  with  extract  of  henbane.  Whero  the 
secrotion  of  bile  is  deficient,  occasional  doeea 
of  blue  pill  or  of  J^drargyrum  eum  crUa  may 
be  useful,  but  the  constitutional  influence  of 
meroury  is  to  be  avoided.  Opium  has  been  re- 
conunended  to  overcome  the  sleeplessness  whidi 
is  so  marked  a  symptom  in  insanity,  and  is 
sometimes  a  valuable  remedy ;  but  its  use  is  in- 
admissible whero  there  aro  marked  evidencea 
of  congestion.  In  chronic  cases  we  must  en- 
deavor to  maintain  or  restore  the  bodily  health 
of  the  patient  by  every  meana  in  our  power ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  liberal  diet,  tonics,  iron, 
the  warm  and  coid  bath,  and  gentie  aperients,  aro 
among  our  chief  agents.  Moral  treatment,  as 
it  is  termed,  is  of  moro  consequence  than  drags, 
or  rather,  without  the  former  the  latter  will  be  oi 
littie  avail.  Many  oonsideraticms  demand  that 
an  insane  patient  at  as  early  a  period  as  posmble 
should  be  secluded  from  his  friends  and  placed 
in  an  asylum.  Beside  the  risk  run  of  danger 
to  himself  and  others,  the  presence  of  friends 
and  reUtives  seldom  fiiils  to  excite  and  exasper- 
ate a  patient ;  they  have  rarely  the  moral  qual- 
ities necessary  for  the  caro  of  an  insane  patient, 
and  they  have  not  the  assistance  and  ^plianoes 
at  hand  to  enforce  control,  without  recourse  to 
a  degree  of  violence  which  must  prove  iigurious 
to  the  sufferor.— /Sto^tiet.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  latest  general  statistics  of  insanity 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
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The  following  table  presents  a  list  and  the  latest  statistics  of  American  institutions  for  the  insane : 
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-^SUtory.  The  earliest  sacred  aadproftne  writ  log  mental  aedon ;  but  since  the  great  rebeOi<m 
ers  allude  to  the  existence  of  mental  uosonnd-  commenced  it  has  increased,  and  fatuity,  the 
ness.    In  Dent,  zxyiii.  28  the  Israelites  were  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  has  also 
tiireatened  with  madness  if  they  disobeyed  the  became  prevalent.     In  India  there  are  com- 
divine  commands ;  David  feigned  madness  when  paratively  few  lunatics.    In  Italy  and  Austria 
he  visited  Achish  tbA  first  thne;  8anl  was  sub-  insanity  is  less  frequent  than  in  countries  en- 
ject  to  paroxysms  of  mdancholia;  Nebuchad*  joying  more  political  freedom.    In  fh^ance  the 
nezzar  seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  form  of  proportion  or  the  insane  is  about  1  to  1,000 
lycanthropy.    In  the  New  Testament  the  most  mhabitants ;  in  England,  1  to  788 ;  in  Scotland, 
remarkable  of  Christ's  acts  of  healing  were  1  to  568 ;  in  the  United  States,  about  1  to  750. 
performed  on  lunatics.   In  Esypt  the  treatment       INSECTS,  six-footed  articulated  animals,  the 
of  insanity  by  the  priest-physicians  attained  most  beantiftil,  most  actave,  and  most  highly 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  and  the  improved  organized  of  the  tnver£«5rato,  in  which,  anatom- 
methods  of  the  present  day  are  little  more  than  iciuly  considered,  they  bear  a  remarkable  anal- 
an  adaptation  of  their  course  to  modem  times  ogy  to  birds  among  the  vertebrates.    Like  birds 
and  usages.    The  Asclepiadso  in  Magna  6r»cia  they  inhabit  the  air,  earth,  and  water,  have  an 
were  very  successful  in  the  treatmeuot  of  luna-  extensive   respiratory  apparatus,  and   conse- 
tics.    Their  temples  of  health  placed  on  com-  quently  a  higher  calorific  and  motor  power  than 
manding  eminences  were  thronged  with  the  in-  any  other  invertebrates.  The  number  of  species 
sane,  to  whom  a  short  residence  often  brouffht  and  of  individuals  is  exceedingly  grea^  and 
a  hfi^py  restoration*    Pythaaoras,  who  added  their  metamorphoses  are  among  the  most  mter- 
to  his  many  other  accomplishments  that  of  a  esting  phenomena  in  nature.    The  class  of  in- 
physician,  relied  on  music  and  pleasant  physical  sects  indndes  all  articulates  having  a  distinct 
exercise  to  bring  back  the  lost  reason.    Hip-  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  with  antennsB,  8 
pocrates  was  suocessM  in  restoring  the  insane  purs  of  feet,  an  aerial  respiration  by  means  of 
to  reason.    Celsus  was  the  first  to  distinguish  trachee,  a  feebly  develop^  circulating  system, 
sevecal  varieties  of  insanity.    In  the  5th  cen-  almost  all  beii^  winged  and  undergoing  trans- 
tury  occurred  the  first  of  those  epidemics  of  formation.     The  cutaneous  envelope  forms  a 
mental  disorder,  which  subsequently  became  kind  of  external  skeleton,  generally  of  a  homy 
so  frequent  and  wide-spread  during  the  middle  consistence,  formed  principally  of  chitine ;  it  is 
ages;  the  Flagellants  appeared  in  Italy,  and  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of  pieces 
hundreds  were  infected  with  the  insane  desire  more  or  less  movable  on  each  other,  and  is  fre- 
to  subject  their  naked  bodies  to  torture.    The  quently  provided  with  hairs,  which  are  some- 
most  remarkable  of  these  epidemics  were  the  times  sharp  and  barbed  (as  in  the  processionary 
lycanliiropy  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  caterpillars),  producing  considerable  irritation 
Austria  and  Italy ;  vampirism,  which  prevailed  when  introduced  into  the  human  skin.     The 
over  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  tarantula  in  Italy,  limbs,  which  are  appendages  of  the  thorax,  are 
and  the  dancing  mania  in  Germany  in  the  18th  hollow  tubes  containing  the  muscles  and  nerves 
and  14th  centuries.      During  all  this  period  for  their  motion.    The  first  segment  constitutes 
tJiiere  were  but  few  insane  hospitals,  iuid  in  the  head,  on  which  are  placed  the  antenn®,  tiie 
these  few  stripes  and  chains  were  the  only  eyes,  and  the  oral  appendages.    The  antennss 
medical  treatment.  In  Constantiuople  and  Bag-  are  composed  of  a  variable  number  of  ioints, 
dad  were  houses  of  mercy,  as  they  were  called,  generally  resembling  delicate  and  flexible  homs^ 
in  which  the  poor  lunatics  were  chained  and  plumed,  serrated,  clubbed,  or  foliated,  accord- 
received  from  charity  their  daily  bread,  and  mg  to  genera  and  families ;  they  are  principally 
from  their  keepers  a  weekly  beatiag.    The  ear-  organs  of  touch.    The  mouth  in  the  chewmg 
liest  mad  houses,  so  called,  in  western  Europe,  insects,  like  the  beetles,  cockroaches,  and  grass- 
were  Bethlehem  hospital,  London,  usually  call-  hoppers,  consists  of  an  upper  middle  piece  or 
ed  Bethlem  or  Bedlam,  the  Bio6tre  and  the  Idbrum  with  a  mandible  on  each  side,  the  latter 
Salp^tridre  in  Paris,  and  one  or  two  in  Ger-  being  very  hard,  often  toothed  at  the  extrem- 
many.    In  all  these,  filth,  starvation,  chains,  ity ;  the  maxiUa  or  under  jaws  are  softer 
and  the  free  use  of  the  rod  were  the  lot  of  the  and  of  many  pieces,  with  maxillary  jointed 
unhappy  maniac,  while  the  most  quiet  cases  palpi,  and  the  central  piece  is  the  labium  or 
were  sent  out  to  beg,  and  were  known  as  Tom-  unaer  lip,  also  supportms  jointed  palpL     At 
o'-Bedlams.    Insanity  is,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  base  of  the  under  lip  is  attached   tJio 
a  disease  of  high  civilization.    It  is  rare  among  tongue,  which  in  some  is  abortive  and  in  others 
the  African  tribes  and  amouff  the  Indian  tribes  long  and  changed  into  a  suctorial  organ.     In 
of  America,  because  the  mind  is  but  little  exer-  the  sucking  insects  the  under  lip  is  transformed 
cised.    Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  he  found  into  a  tube,  enclosing  delicate  lancet-like  fila- 
not  more  than  one  or  two  instances  among  the  ments  or  bristles,  modifications  of  the  mondi- 
tribes  he  visited;  but  one  of  the  Bakwains,  bles  and  maxilla);  in  the  hf^menopUra  (bees, 
who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Europe,  became  &c.)  the  mouth  is  intermediate  between  the 
insane  from  the  throng  of  new  ideas  which  op-  chewing  and  the  suctorial,  having  parts  beloni^ 
pressed  him,  and  committed  suicide  on  board  ing  to  both ;  in  the  lepidoptera  (butterflies,  &oS) 
ship.    In  China  insanity  is  rare,  from  the  strict  the  mandibles  are  very  small,  but  the  under 
despotism  under  which  the  people  live  restrain-  jaws  are  changed  each  into  a  semi-canal  which 
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nuqr  be  rolled  up  Bpirally.    The  ^ee  are  either  apparantly  pereeiTe  by  the  eenae  of  amell  what 

simple  or  oonipoimd,  the  first  ocearring  chiefly  food  is  proper  for  themselyeB  or  their  yoong^ 

in  Uie  larTfB  of  the  metamorphio  ordon,  and  the  seat  of  tiiis  sense  has  not  been  satia&ctorily 

tiie  second  in  perfect  insects;  some  have  both  determined  ;Dam6ril  and  OuTier,  reasoning  from 

kinds  in  ti^e  perfect  state,  and  some  adults,  lar-  analogy,  condoded  that  it  was  placed  at  the 

Ytt,  and  pr  p8B  are  blind.    The  compoond  or^an  openings  of  the  respiratory  trachesB ;  Hnber,  from 

is  made  up  of  many  simple  eyes,  each  havrnff  his  experiments  on  bees,  placed  it  in  the  month, 

its  cornea,  conical  Titreons  body,  pigment,  and  Eirby  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  head  or  the 

nervous  filament ;  the  number  of  tnese  &oets  is  nose,  and  others  in  the  antennie  and  palpL  Hear^ 

sometimes  more  than  25,000.    The  simple  eyes  iog  is  acute  in  many  insects ;  the  shrilling  of 

{Mt&mmata)  consist  of  a  cornea,  lens  lodged  in  the  locust,  the  tick  of  the  deatbwatch,  the  song 

an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  a  surround-  of  the  cricket,  ^.,  would  be  useless  unless  they 

ing  pigment  layer;  they  are  placed  either  on  could  be  hetfd  by  their  companions;  in  the 

the  sides  of  the  head,  or  in  small  groups  on  the  ortAoptera  especiidly  an  auditory  ^^paratos  is 

vertex.     The  thorax   supports  the  legs  and  connected  with  the  stigmata  of  the  thorax  and 

wings,  and  consists  always  of  8  rings,  called  re-  the  anterior  legs ;  the  sense  has  also  been  placed 

apeotively  protharax,  metothoraoi^  ana  mstatho^  inward  at  the   base  of  the  antenuea.     The 

rocB,  each  bearing  on  its  ventral  arch  a  pair  of  sounds  of  insects  are  produced  by  the  friction 

legs;  the  wings  arise  from  the  dorsal  aspect  of  of  one  part  of  the  external  skeleton  on  another, 

the  2  posterior  rings.    The  limbs  consist  each  by  the  vibration  of  special  organs,  or  by  a  par- 

of  a  2^ointed  hip,  a  thigh,  a  leg,  and  a  kind  of  Uoular  soniferous  ^»paratus,  always  due  to  tihe 

finger  or  tarsus  of  2  to  6  Joints  terminated  by  action  of  voluntary  muscles  and  unconnected 

the  claws;  in  the  jumpers,  like  the  grasshop-  with  the  respiratory  system;  the  bnxzlng  of 

pers,  the  hind  legs  are  very  long  and  muscular ;  flies  seems  to  depend  on  the  rapid  vibrations 

m  the  swimmers,  like  the  water  beetles,  the  of  the  thorax  during  flight  and  on  the  passage 

tarsi  are  flattened,  ciliated,  and  arranged  for  of  air  through  the  thoracic  stigmata,  perhaia 

oars ;  in  the  flies,  the  feet  are  provided  with  intensified  by  the  motions  of  the  wings  them- 

Eads  and  hooks  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  selves;  some  beetles  produce  a  sharp  sound  by 
ang  suspended  from  smooth  sur&ces ;  the  an-  rubbii^f  the  last  abdominal  segments  against  the 
terior  limbs  are  often  enlarged,  as  in  the  mole  curved  points  of  the  wing  covers,  or  the  thoracic 
crickets,  which  dig  in  the  ground,  and  armed  rings  against  each  other;  tiie  sounds  of  butter- 
with  spines,  as  in  the  mantis,  which  uses  them  files  and  of  the  death's  head  moth  are  referred 
to  seijse  its  prey;  in  some  of  the  butterfiiea  the  to  friction  of  t^e  hips  together,  and  to  various 
anterior  limbs  are  mere  rudiments,  useless  as  causes  not  at  all  satisfactory ;  the  special  so- 
means  of  progression.  The  wings  are  mem-  niferous  apparatus  of  the  cricket,  grasshopper, 
branous  expansions,  rendered  firm  by  solid  harvest  fiy,  and  locust,  is  described  under  each 
nervures ;  there  are  never  more  than  2  paira,  titie  respectively.  The  nervous  system  consists 
and  one  or  the  other  may  be  wanting ;  in  the  of  a  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  former  is  consti- 
butterfly  they  are  covered  with  a  colored  dust  tnted  by  tJie  ganglia  which  embrace  the  oaso- 
oonsisting  of  microscopic  scales;  in  the  beeUes  phagns,  and  is  situated  in  the  Ist  segment;  the 
the  first  pair  becomes  thick  and  hard,  forming  spinal  cord  is  made  ap  generally  of  a  double 
the  elffkij  which  cover  and  protect  the  second  series  of  ganglia  united  by  lon^tudinal  cords,  in 
pair ;  the  wings  are  sometimes  half  membranooL  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  segments 
half  corneous,  at  others  divided  into  barbed  of  the  body ;  tiie  8  thoracic  ganglia  are  mudii 
plumules,  or  wanting  and  replaced  by  the  knob-  the  largest  and  from  them  are  given  off  the 
like  balancers.  The  legs  and  wings  are  moved  nerves  to  tne  legs  and  wings.  The  alimentary 
by  striated  muscles,  attached  direcU^  to  the  cu-  canal  is  generally  complicated  and  more  or  less 
taneous  skeleton ;  those  of  the  wiugs  of  the  convoluted ;  it  consists  of  a  pharynx,  oesopha- 
diptera  have  their  fibrilliB  separable  into  series  gus,  1st  stomach  or  crop,  2d  or  gizzard  with 
of  disks,  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  their  move-  muscidar  walls  for  trituration,  8a  or  chylific 
ments  being  dependent  on  alternate  contraction  ventricle  of  soft  and  delicate  texture,  a  small 
and  relaxation.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  intestine,  c»cum,  and  rectum ;  as  in  the  higher 
rings  movable  upon  each  other,  sometimes  to  animals,  it  is  shortest  in  the  carnivorous  fami- 
the  number  of  9 ;  they  bear  in  the  perfect  insect  lies,  and  vetj  long  in  the  vesetable  feeders ;  it 
neither  legs  nor  wings,  but  are  provided  with  Is  kept  in  ^ace  by  numerous  fine  trachee  which 
various  appendages  useful  in  the  economy  of  the  envelope  its  whole  extent ;  in  the  sucking  in- 
animal,  as  the  delicate  bristles  of  the  ephemera,  sects  there  is  also  a  sucking  stomach  opening 
the  nippers  of  the  earwig,  the  spring,  of  the  firomthecasophagus,  into  which  the  fluid  food  is 
podurelLa,  the  sting  of  the  bee  and  wasp,  and  flrst  taken,  as  in  the  1st  stomach  of  ruminants, 
the  ovipositor  of  the  grasshopper  and  the  ich-  The  anus  opens  on  the  last  segment,  except  in 
neumons.  Beside  the  antonnn,  the  palpi  about  some  non-feeding  pupsa,  in  which  both  it  and 
the  mouth,  the  end  of  the  suctorial  tube,  the  the  moutii  are  wanting ;  tiie  salivary  glands  are 
ovipositor,  and  the  feet  in  some  instances,  are  well  developed,  opening  into  the  pha^^nx ;  the 
delicate  organs  of  touch ;  the  tongue,  when  villoeitiee  of  ^e  8d  stomach  seem  to  secrete  a 
present,  as  in  bees  and  flies,  is  undoubtedly  the  gastric  juice,  the  biliary  secretion  being  poured 
seat  of  an  acute  sense  of  taste.    Though  insects  into  tiiis  cavity;  the  office  of  a  liver  is  per- 
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fbrmed  by  Cflooal  appendages  lying  upon  the  complete  metaniorphoeiB  have  in  their  larva 
ventricle ;  rimilar  organs  on  the  small  intestine  state  silk  organs,  whose  secretion  they  nse  in 
sometimes  perform  the  office  of  a  pancreas.  An  the  formation  of  their  ooooons  and  webs ;  tiiey 
adipose  tissae  is  found  in  all  insects,  especially  oonsist  of  ^  long,  fleznons  tnbes  on  the  ride  of 
toward  Uie  end  of  the  larva  state,  gradnally  the  body,  eonthinons  in  ftt>nt  with  2  small  ex- 
disappearing  in  the  perfect  condition,  freely  erelorydactsopeningon  thennderlip;  inafew 
traversed  by  trachean  branches ;  the  flitty  con-  the  rilk  is  smin  from  a  spinneret  projecting  from 
tents  are  intimately  connected  with  the  functions  the  anas ;  the  wax-secreting  apparatos  has  been 
of  nntrition.  The  droolatory  system  consists  described  nnder  Bn.  The  sexes  are  distinct, 
of  a  oontractQe  chambered  dorsal  vessel  which  and  the  females  often  differ  greatiiy  from  the 
serves  as  a  heart,  and  a  cephalic  aorta  which  males,  as  in  the  glow-worm ;  among  the  bees 
oondncts  the  blood  into  the  body ;  the  blood  and  ants  the  females  are  mnch  lees  nnmerons 
moves  frcMoa  behind  forward,  and  passes  firom  the  than  the  males,  and  certain  individuals  of  neither 
aorta  tJl  over  the  system,  forming  regular  cur-  sex,  or  neuters,  do  the  work  and  protect  the 
rents  without  vasoular  walls,  and  retuminff  as  colony.  Most  insects  lav  eggs,  though  a  few, 
venous  blood  to  the  lateral  vessels;  the  blood  like  the  aphides,  are  viviparous;  by  means  of 
la  usually  a  colorless  liquid,  containing  a  few  an  ovipositor  many  introduce  tlieir  eggs  into  a 
small  oval  corpusdes.  Ke^iration  is  carried  deep-seated  nidus,  in  or  near  which  tiie  young 
on  by  a  system  of  trachess  spread  through  the  can  find  the  food  suited  for  them,  almost  idways 
entire  boay,  whidi  open  externally  by  stigmata,  diffwent  from  that  required  by  the  parents, 
and  admit  air  either  directly  or  by  means  of  There  are  generally  2  ^mmetri^  ovaries  and 
lamelliform  or  tubular  prolongations  which  have  testes,  situated  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  2 
been  compared  to  branchiie;  they  divide  into  oviducts  unitins  into  a  sinsle  one  at  the  poste- 
branches^  gradually  becoming  smaller,  ending  riorend  of  the  oody.  In  the  article  Aphis  will 
caMsally,  so  that  the  air  passes  out  by  tne  same  be  found  an  account  of  the  remarkable  repro- 
way  that  it  enters.  The  branchial  trachee  are  duction  of  females  only  for  several  generations, 
found  in  certain  aquatic  IsrvsB  and  pupie,  and  which  in  their  turn  reproduce  viviparously  and 
never  in  the  perfect  insect ;  they  do  not  commu«  without  direct  intercourse  with  the  males. — ^In 
nioate  extemtdly,  but  the  air  is  received  by  en-  their  progress  to  maturity  insects  change  their 
doemoris  and  exosmosis.  The  stigmata  of  the  skins  many  times,  and  many  of  them  underso 
pulmonary  traoheiB  are  usually  bordered  with  a  transformations  as  singular  as  those  already 
ninge  of  hairs,  and  can  be  opened  and  shut  by  mentioned  in  the  firogs ;  on  coming  ftom  tiie 
internal  muscles,  whose  action  gives  to  the  ab-  egg  they  arevery  different  from  their  parents  and 
domen  of  many  insesots  weQ  marked  movements  from  their  puna  forms.  Before  arriving  at  their 
<^  respiration ;  there  is  generally  a  pair  on  the  perfect  state  tney  usually  pass  throu^  the  larva 
upper  portion  of  the  interstices  between  each  and  pupa  form,  which  may  be  entirely  different, 
ring,  beiuff  wanting  between  the  head  and  pro-  or  vary  chiefly  in  the  development  of  wings, 
thorax  and  the  last  2  abdominal  segments;  the  according  as  the  metamorphosis  is  complete  or 
traohe»  are  often  dilated  into  large  reservoirs  not  Insects  with  complete  metamorphosis  when 
of  air.  Respirataon  is  very  active  in  insects,  they  leave  the  egg  or  are  in  the  larva  state  are 
and  performed  by  the  movements  of  the  abdom-  more  or  less  worm-like,  with  an  elongated  scdft 
inal  segments ;  they  require  a  great  deal  of  air,  body  divided  into  movable  rings,  normally  18 
and  are  very  quickly  asphyxiated  by  deprivation  in  number,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  with- 
of  oxygen;  though  not  producing  muon  animal  out  feet;  in  no  respect  do  they  resemble  the 
heat  o^inarily,  sometimes,  as  in  the  bees  when  parents ;  the  eyes  are  generally  simple,  and  occa- 
hived,  the  respiration  is  accelerated  and  their  sionallyabsent;  the  mouth  is  almost  always  arm- 
temperature  perceptibly  elevated.  The  ^lenom-  ed  with  laws  ibr  chewing,  even  in  insects  whidi 
enon  of  phosphorescence  has  been  simciently  are  suonng  in  the  perfect  state ;  these  larvsa  are 
explainea  in  the  artides  Fsstlt  and  Glow-  calledcaterpillarsormaggots,  according  to  their 
WoBM.  The  Malpighian  vessels,  which  were  size,  form,  and  habitat.  After  remaining  in  this 
formerly  supposed  to  be  biliary,  are  now  ascer-  state,  either  in  the  water,  in  the  air,  or  under 
tained  to  be  urinary  organs,  secreting  uric  acid  ground,  a  certain  length  of  time,  varying  ac- 
products ;  they  are  small  tubes,  more  or  less  Ions  oording  to  the  spedea^  and  undei^ing  several 
and  convoluted,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  moults,  rudimentarv'vrings  form  under  the  skjn, 
color,  and  open  into  the  posterior  extremity  of  and  they  change  into  nymphs,  chrysalids,  or 
the  stomach.  Many  insects  have  secretory  fol-  pupa ;  the  larval  condition  pcralsts  sometimes 
Udes  Just  under  the  skin,  whose  ducts  open  be-  for  several  months,  as  from  the  autumn  to  the 
tween  the  segments  or  between  the  joints  of  the  following  summer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  har- 
limbs,  or  by  the  side  of  the  anus ;  the  fluid  vest  fly  fbr  a  much  longer  period.  Larvte  are 
secreted  is  generally  of  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  generally  voradous  and  active,  but  nymphs  are 
sometimes,  as  in  the  bugs,  very  fetid.  The  fe-  as  generally  motionless  and  do  not  eat ;  some- 
nudes  in  many  of  the  hymenoptera,  as  the  bees  times  the  larval  skin  hardens  into  a  shdl-like 
and  wasps,  have  a  n^andular  apparatus  in  tiie  covering  for  the  nymph ;  at  others  a  thin  invest- 
anal  region,  which  secretes  an  irritating  poison  in^  pellicle  applied  to  the  body  permits  the 
introduced  into  the  tissues  of  their  enemies  by  animal  to  be  seen  through  it.  Before  undeigo- 
thdr  hollow  stings.    Most  insects  undergoing  a  ing  this  change  the  larva  often  prepares  a  did- 
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ter,  making  a  ooooon  of  silk  secreted  bj  itself;  for  its  eggs,  in  a  yery  short  time ;  a  few  ants 
the  nymph  may  be  suspended  from  a  twig  by  are  strong  enongh  to  drag  ftom  their  hUl  a  largd 
silken  filaments  or  concealed  in  some  crevioe.  oaterpHlar;  a  few  burying  beetles  will  place  a 
In  the  nymph  state  growth  rapidly  takes  place,  mole  under  the  earth  in  an  hour,  a  feat  equiya- 
and  the  form  of  the  future  insect  is  graanally  lenttoasmany  menburyinga  large  whale  mthe 
assumed.  The  metamorphosea  are  easily  studied  same  ^>ace  of  time ;  the  gadfly  is  faster  than  the 
in  the  common  caterpillars,  the  bee,  the  mos-  fleetest  horse;  a  humble  bee  has  been  known  to 
quito,  the  fly,  and  ike  silkworm.  The  life  of  the  distance  a  steam  carriage  going  at  the  rate  of 
perfect  insect  is  short,  enduring  at  most  for  the  20  miles  an  hour,  and  a  dragon  fly  to  lead  a 
summer  months,  until  the  work  of  reproduction  swallow  a  weary  chase  of  an  hour,  and  at  last 
is  completed;  in  Uxe  ephemer»  the  adult  state  esci^  Kirby  and  Spence  give  a  multitude  of 
continues  for  a  few  hours  only,  an  emblem  of  the  details  on  this  interestmg  subject  The  instincts 
transitoriness  of  earthly  pleasures.  As  instances  of  insects,  which  sometimes  closely  border  upon 
of  incomplete  metamorphosis  may  be  mentioned  intelligence,  are  very  remarkable^  and  calcu- 
the  cockroach,  the  cricket^  the  grasshopper,  lated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  most  so* 
and  other  ortJkfptera^  in  which  the  larTa  diners  perficial  observer.  Insects  apparently  acquire 
from  the  perfect  insect  principally  in  the  ab-  knowledge  from  ezperienoe,  possess  the  llacul^ 
sence  of  wings.  For  further  details  on  lar7»  of  memory,  and  are  able  to  communicate  their 
and  pupffi,  the  reader  is  referred  to  OATSsPiLr  purposes  to  their  fellows ;  they  evince  great 
XJJB,  Chbtsaub,  and  the  various  insects  in  their  sagacity  in  their  methods  of  procuring  food  and 
respective  order.  As  insects  furnish  food  for  a  in  defending  themselves  against  their  enemies; 
great  variety  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  ani-  th w  devices  for  entrapping  prey  are  very  inge- 
mala,  their  extermination  would  ensue  were  it  nions;  to  escape  their  enemies,  some  feign  deaUii 
not  for  their  astonishing  fecundity,  paralleled  and  others  conceal  themselves,  flght  bravely 
only  in  the  case  of  fishes ;  a.  female  termUet  with  their  jaws  and  stings,  andeoEut  a  nauseous 
(ant)  has  been  estimated  to  lay  about  90,000  odor  or  oorrodve  juices.  As  examples  of  in- 
eggs  in  a  day ;  the  queen  bee  deposits  between  sect  instincts  we  need  only  mention  those  of 
5,000  and  6,000,  the  common  ant  about  1,000  the  bee,  waop,  and  ant  in  constructing  their 
less,  the  wasp  about  8,000 ;  a  posterity  of  1,000  habitations)  of  the  silkworm,  of  the  oatmnllan 
in  one  generation  is  common ;  in  the  silkworm  (Hke  tartrix  and  the  clothes  moth),  wlucu  roll 
the  average  is  600 ;  the  beetles  are  tax  less  pro-  up  leaves  or  woolly  materials  for  their  proteo- 
lifia  £6iuimur  observed  850  young  ones  de>  tion,  of  insects  which  unite  in  communities  for 
veloped  from  the  numerous  eggs  of  a  moUi  mutual  protection  and  support,  and  of  thooe 
(phakma\  many  of  which  died  as  caterpillars,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  subotances  most  proper 
so  that  only  65  females  reached  the  perfect  for  their  young,  which  they  will  never  see,  and 
state ;  these  were  calculated  to  produce  the  fol-  which  feed  on  matters  entirely  different  from 
lowing  year  22,750,  which  in  the  next  would  their  parents  (as  the  wasps^.  In  their  adaptation 
produce  1,500,000.  A  single  plimt  louse  (op^w),  of  these  instincts  to  accidental  circumstanoea, 
which  brings  forth  a  numerous  progeny,  but  they  approach  very  near  to  intelligent  acts.  In- 
only  one  at  a  time,  according  to  tiie  above  au-  sects  have  many  passive  means  of  avoiding  their 
thor's  calculation,  would  produce  in  the  5th  enemies  in  theform  and  structure  of  their  bodies^ 
generadon  about  6,000,000,000,  the  great-great-  and  in  their  resemblance  in  color  to  the  ol^eots 
grandmother  laying  egffi  when  the  9th  member  on  which  they  live,  whether  ground  or  tree,  as 
of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  reproduction  in  beetles,  grasshoppers,  the  mantis,  and  many 
without  contact  with  the  male. — ^The  muscular  bugs  living  on  bark ;  the  larvao  of  tortoise 
activity  of  insects  is  very  great,  whether  in  beetles  are  spiny,  others  are  hairy,  and  oonse- 
lei^ing,  swimming,  flying,  digging,  or  carrying  quently  avoided  by  insectivorous  birds;  beside 
weights ;  no  mammal  can  leap  in  proportion  so  tneae,  the  hardness  of  integument  and  tenaoify 
high  or  so  &r  as  the  flea,  to  a  distance  more  of  life  are  important  means  of  defence.  The 
than  200  times  the  length  of  its  own  body ;  no  continuance  of  the  species  is  secured  by  the 
bird  has  a  facility  of  motion,  and  a  rapidity  and  strong  sexual  impulse,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
endurance  of  flight,  comparable  to  those  of  in-  female  in  depositing  her  eggs  in  places  where 
sects.  The  wings  of  the  butterfly  have  been  the  future  welf^  of  the  young  will  be  insured ; 
found  to  display  the  structure  ascertained  by  the  life  of  the  insect  generally  ceases  soon  after 
civil  engineers  to  combine  the  greatest  lightness  the  period  of  sexual  activity ;  among  tiie  social 
with  the  greatest  strength ;  in  the  nervnre  of  insects,  the  young  are  fed  by  the  neuters  and 
the  wing,  as  in  the  strongest  beam,  the  utmost  females.  For  details,  see  Eirby  and  Spence's 
posnble  material  is  thrown  into  the  flanges,  and  "  Introduction  to  Entomology.'' — ^The  relationa 
the  upright  support  is  as  thin  as  practicable ;  in  of  insects  to  the  rest  of  organic  nature  are  very 
the  hollow  nervures  we  have  two  flanges  con-  interesting  and  important.  Most  insects  derive 
nected  by  the  thin  membrane  of  the  wmg,  and  their  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which 
the  strongest  nervure  at  or  near  the  anterior  they  are  both  iigurious  and  beneficial;  by  their 
edge.  The  apparatus  by  which  many  insects  simple  agency  not  only  is  a  limit  set  to  the  in- 
walk  upon  perpendicular  surfaces  has  been  de-  crease  of  plimts,  but  thdr  preservation  is  due 
scribed  m  the  article  Flt.  The  larva  of  the  ant  in  many  instances  to  insect  operations.  My- 
lion  digs  its  sand  pit,  and  the  fossorial  wasp  a  hole  riads  of  larva  feed  upon  the  roots,  leaves,  flow 
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«n,  frnita,  wood,  and  eeeds  of  plaota,  BOt  spar-  atnictnre  to  their  babits  which  forms  one  of  the 
ing  the  grains  and  vegetables  most  nsefal  to  strongest  proofe  in  the  chain  of  eridence  of  the 
man ;  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  on  the  ^'  Insects  existence  and  intelligent  agency  of  an  all-wise 
Lriorions  to  Vegetation"  gives  ample  details  on  and  benevolent  Creator. — ^For  the  systematic 
tfalB  point  aa  fitf  as  the  northern  portion  of  the  daasifloation  of  insects,  and  the  histoiy  of  tide 
United  States  is  concerned,  and  many  of  his  science,  see  Entoxologt. 
observations  are  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti-  INSUBANCE,  in  law,  a  contract  wherebv  an 
olea  relating  to  these  deatmetivecreatnres.  On  insorer  engages,  for  a  consideration  which  is 
the  other  hand,  fecundation  in  plants  is  often  called  a  premium,  to  insnre  a  certain  party 
promoted  by  insects ;  bntterflies,  bees,  wasps,  against  loss  of  or  injury  to  certain  property  by 
mes,  and  beetles  convey  the  pollen  to  the  female  certain  perils.  The  word  peril  here  means  not 
organs,  and  thns  impregnation  is  efEected  in  the  danger  hot  the  happening  of  the  event 
many  cases  where  it  would  otherwise  be  un-  which  was  feared.  When  the  contract  is  in 
likely  to  occur.  Insects  afford  food  for  each  writing,  the  instrument  is  called  a  policy  of 
other,  for  spiders,  for  many  fresh  water  fishes,  insTu*ance.  Marine  insurance  is  the  msurance 
amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals ;  and  of  maritime  property  against  maritime  perils. 
the  last  two,  with  num  himself,  are  infested  Fire  insurance  is  the  insurance  of  houses  or 
with  many  parsffltic  insects.  (See  Epixoa.)  goods  against  fire.  Life  insurance  may  be  call- 
The  direct  advantages  derived  from  insects  by  ed  insurance  against  death;  it  is,  however,  a 
man  are  not  a  few ;  many  larvso  of  beetles,  contract  to  pay  to  certain  survivors  a  certain 
gnnhoppers,  and  locusts,  South  American  ants,  sum  on  the  death  of  the  party  whose  life  is  in- 
«o.,  are  occasionally  used  as  food  by  various  snred.  I.  Mabihb  Insusai^ob  was  wholly  nn- 
savage  tribes;  the  bee  snnplies  honey  and  wax,  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  ori- 
the  eoccut  manna  and  ooonmeal,  the  Spanish  fly  ental  nations.  Chief  Justice  Coke  (6  Bep.  47), 
a  well  known  blistering  drug,  the  gall  insects  a  about  1688,  notices  the  practice  of  insurance 
valuable  astrinffent,  the  silk- worm  a  most  valu-  as  mere  novelty,  and  the  first  English  statute 
able  and  beaQtiiul  material  for  dothing,  ^ ;  and  which  recognizes  it  is  48  Elizabeth,  c.  12  (1601). 
the  larv»  of  flies  and  many  beetles  are  nseftd  But  the  66th  section  of  the  laws  of  Wisby  (a 
■eavenflers  in removingdeoompodng  animal  mat-  maritime  code  published,  probably,  about  1 260) 
ten. — Insects  are  found  everywhere,  even  on  the  speaks  distinctly  of  it.  Some  suppose  this  a 
Borihce  of  the  ocean  (kydrometradaf%  but  they  subseouent  interpolation ;  but  it  is  at  least  pes- 
are  essentially  animals  of  the  air ;  though  a  few  sible  that  the  practice  of  insurance  was  more  or 
may  be  seen  in  winter,  most  are  active  only  in  less  common  among  merchants,  even  centuries 
the  other  seasons  of  the  year;  the  winter  is  before  it  was  recognized  by  the  law.  It  is,  at 
passed  in  a  state  of  hibemation,  either  as  ens,  all  events,  no  older  than  the  close  of  the  middle 
urvn,  pupfe,  or  in  a  few  instances  as  pemct  ages ;  ana  it  must  be  regarded  as  prominent 
insects ;  those  of  tropical  regions  are  the  largest,  among  the  many  illustrations  of  that  tendency 
most  numerous,  ana  most  gorgeously  arrayed;  to  association  which  is  at  once  the  effect  and 
they  have  been  found  within  8  degrees  of  the  the  cause  of  our  advancing  civilization.  By 
north  pole,  but  their  geographical  distribution  means  of  insurance  the  resources  of  many  are 
has  not  as  yet  r^iceived  the  attention  it  deserves;  aggregated  for  the  protection  of  each.  Mer- 
aome  are  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  while  chants  become  members  of  what  is  often  called, 
others  are  almost  cosmopolite.  Insects  of  aylmd  by  the  universal  practice  of  insurance  be- 
former  geological  age  are  found  in  amber,  a  fo^  comes,  the  mercantile  community.  Each  one  >y 
ail  resin,  in  most  cases  coming  very  near  exislp  pays  over  a  part  of  his  profits,  so  small  as  not  ) 
ing  ibnns,  and  sometimes  of  living  genera;  tlje  to  inconvenience  him,  and  thns  obtains  protec-  \ 
number  of  species  thus  found  is  considerablk  tion  against  a  loss  whioh  would  crush  him ;  and  1 
and,  though  pertaining  only  to  such  as  dwelt  li  what  he  pays  helps  to  form  the  fund  that  indem- 
woods  or  on  trees,  it  may  reasonably  be  coiL  nifies  others.  Hence,  commerce  is  promoted 
eluded  that  then,  as  now,  the  insect  world  waa^^  and  developed  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  j 
ezceedinglywell  filled;  the  beeties  are  well  rep- \vould  otherwise  be  possible,  because  enter- 
reaented,  the  hym&nopUra  very  abundant,  the  prises  become  not  onlv  possible  but  prudent  by  / 
Upidoptera  exceedingly  rare,  the  dipUra  and  means  of  insurance,  which  without  it  would  1^^ 
nmMropt0ra  very  numerous,  tiie  orthopt&ra  and  so  rash  that  only  the  reckless  would  undertake 
the  Aim^tMia  not  common.  Insect  impressions  them.  The  whole  law  of  insurance  has  grown 
have  been  described  in  the  calcareous  forma-  out  of  the  business  of  insurance,  and  has  there- 
lions,  espedally  such  as  might  have  been  made  fore  originated  in  the  sagacity  and  experience  of 
by  aquatic  larvss  and  insects ;  Dr.  Hitchoodc  merchants,  courts  doing  very  littie  more  than 
describes  footmarks  in  the  sandstone  of  the  Con-  adopting  and  enforcing  their  usages.  The  fun- 
necticut  valley,  aa  having  been  made  probably  damental  principles  of  this  law,  which  will  help 
by  several  genera  of  insects. — ^From  the  above  us  in  the  adjustment  of  all  particular  cases,  may 
remarks  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  stndy  of  be  learned  from  the  purpose  of  insurance.  Thus, 
insect  life  is  of  considerable  importance  toman;  it  is  easy  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  insurers 
they  are  more  numerous  in  species  than  any  should  not  be  strict  in  their  remiirements,  nor 
other  animals,  more  brilliant  and  varied  in  their  rest  upon  technical  defences  and  the  letter  of 
colors,  and  display  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  law.    But  all  the  losses  paid  by  insurers 
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(nrart  bo  pidd  oat  of  prendmns,  or  the  bnftinesB  the  soope  and  benefit  of  the  insnnmcSe  every 
of  ioiniraiioe  Woald  stop ;  and  these  preminme  person  interested  in  the  property  who  an* 
mnst  grow  higher  as  the  risk  increases;  and  thorized  the  insoranoe,  and  ^ho  was  contem" 
when  they  get  so  high  as  to  be  mnoh  beyond  plated  by  A  as  being  insured;  or  who,  being 
tiie  actual  risk  incurred  by  prudent  and  sub*  so  interested  and  contemplated,  afterward  in 
stantial  men  who  take  care  that  their  ships  ste  good  faith  adopts  and  ratifies  the  insurance, 
what  they  should  be,  such  men  will  no  longer  Sometimes  the  policy  defines  and  exactly  de- 
insure.  Then  the  business  of  insurance  will  fan  scribes  the  property  insured;  sometimes  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  unprinci-  leaves  this  undetermined,  but  requires  that  it 
pled,  and  then  premiums  must  rise  still  further,  shall  afterward  be  defined,  in  writing  on  the 
and  the  mischief  in  this  way  confirm  and  enlarge  policy,  as  such  or  such  prqMsrty  aboard  of  such 
itself.  Instead  of  being  upheld  to  commerce,  or  such  a  ship;  the  latter  is  called  an  open  or 
insurance  will  then  only  derange  it  and  be  little  running  policy.  Alterations  made  by  agree- 
better  than  legalized  gambling.  Similar  prin-  ment  are  valid,  and  are  in  practice  often  made 
ciples  will  be  seen,  as  we  procMd,  to  be  appiica-  and  indorsed  npon  the  policy.  But  a  material 
ble  to  every  part  of  the  law  of  insurance ;  be-  alteration  by  the  insured,  without  the  assent  of 
cause  the  whole  efiTort  of  the  law  is  to  make  Uie  the  insurer,  destroys  all  dahn  against  the  in- 
business  of  insurance  prudent  and  satisfactory,  surer,  and  is  said  to  have  this  effect  although 
for  merchants  who  transact  a  legitimate  busi-  made  in  good  fiuth,  and  with  the  expectation 
ness  honestiy  and  carefhlly.  Contracts  of  in-  of  obtaining  his  consent  An  alteration  by  the 
suranoe  may  be  made,  generally  speaking,  by  all  insurers  without  the  consent  of  the  insured  has 
persons  competent  to  make  ordinary  contracts  no  effect  whatever.  If  there  be  a  material  mis*  7 
of  business.  Formerly  much  business  was  done  take  in  the  policy,  courts  having  equity  powers  \ 
by  individual  insurers,  or  underwriters  as  they  wUl  sometimes  amend  it  A  pohcy  of  insur- 
are  often  termed  from  their  snbscribinfp  the  ance  is  not  negotiable;  yet,  if  transferred  for 
policies.  Now,  however,  nearly  if  not  quite  all  value,  in  good  ftuth,  the  transfer  may  be  so  &r 
policies  of  insurance,  in  this  country,  are  made  valid  (if  not  prohibited  in  the  policy  itself)  as 
o^  incorporated  companies.  These  are  of  two  to  give  the  assignee  a  right  to  sue  in  the  name 
kmds :  1,  stock  companies,  where  the  stock  is  of  the  insured,  or,  in  some  states,  in  his  own 
owned  by  persons  wno  receive  the  profits  (that  name^  but  always  subject  to  aoy  equitable  de- 
is,  the  excess  of  premiums  over  losses)  by  way  fences  which  could  be  made  agai>^  ^  ^~ 
of  dividends ;  2,  mutual  companies,  where  the  sured.  But  an  assignment  or  transfer  of  the 
profits  (deducting  only  the  expense  of  transact-  property  insured,  before  a  loss,  without  a  cor- 
ing the  business)  are  divided  among  the  insured,  responding  transfer  of  the  policy  with  the  Con- 
or so  applied  to  reduce  the  premiums  that  each  sent  of  the  insurers,  destroys  the  claim  of  the 
insured  pays  only  the  equivalent  of  his  actual  insured,  and  gives  none  whatever  to  the  as- 
risk.  Some  companies,  which  operate  on  the  signee.  If  a  loss  has  taken  place,  and  a  claim  to 
mutual  principle,  have  also  a  certain  amount  indemnity  vested  in  the  insured,  he  may  now 
of  capital  8to<^  as  a  basis. — ^Large  volumes  are  transfer  tiiis  claim.  The  insurers  have  a  right 
written  about  the  law  of  insurance.  In  this  to  choose  whom  they  will  insure  and  whom 
article  we  shall  endeavor  to  exhibit  only  a  brief  they  will  not;  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 
and  condensed  statement  of  its  leading  prind-  made  by  the  insured  aaainst  their  will  to  insure 
pies.  The  contract  of  insurance  ought  always  a  new  party.  But  ii  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
to  be  in  writing ;  but  it  may  be  binding  if  only  insured  transfers  his  property  and  with  it  the 
oral,  unless  the  insurers  are  an  incorporated  policy  to  assignees,  the  insurers  are  still  held ; 
company,  forbidden  by  their  charter  to  imnire  and  on  the  death  of  an  insured,  the  property 
otherwise  than  in  writing.  An  agreement  to  and  policy  go  to  his  legal  representatives, 
insure,  entered  and  subscribed  in  the  usual  way  Whatever  is  written  on  the  face  or  back  of  the 
in  the  books  of  the  insurers,  would  generally  policy,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  policy  as  a 
be  held  to  be  a  contract  binding  both  parties  to  part  of  it,  becomes  a  part  of  it;  and  so  u  a 
the  terms  usual  in  the  common  polides  of  those  separate  iMtper,  if  distinctiy  made  a  part  by  ref* 
insurers.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  settied  law  erence  which  amounts  to  an  agreement.  Pol- 
of  the  United  States,  that  a  contract  is  made  by  icies  which  insure  a  person  who  has  no  in- 
letter,  when  either  party,  receiving  a  letter  of  terest  in  the  property,  are  called  wager  policies; 
proposals,  puts  into  the  mail  an  answer  of  ao-  Formeriy  they  were  permitted,  but  are  not  le^ 
oeptance,  without  having  previously  received  a  or  valid  now  either  here  or  in  England ;  it  being 
letter  from  the  proposing  party  retracting  his  a  universal  rule  that  the  insund  must  have 
proposals.  A  policy  is  a  very  andent  instm-  some  interest  in  the  property,  and  this  interest 
ment,  and  is  substantially  the  same  everywhere,  must  be  at  risk.  If  the  policy  be  what  is 
but  with  spedal  variations.  It  is  subscribed  called  an  open  policy,  that  is,  if  the  interest 
only  by  the  insurers,  but  the  bargain  binds  also  be  not  valued  therein,  and  a  loss  occurs,  the  in- 
the  insured,  if  •he  accepts  the  policy,  and  puts  sured  proves  his  interest  or  the  value  of  the  prop- 
his  property  at  risk  under  it  A  policy  may  erty,  and  is  paid  accordingly.  But  the  pdiey 
insure  A  specifically,  or  A  ^^for  whom  it  may  may  be  what  is  called  a  vdued  policy;  that  is, 
concern,''  or  use  other  equivalent  words;  and  A  may  be  insured  "$10,000  on  the  diip  Orion, 
the  effect  of  these  words  is  to  bring  within  valued  at  |20,000.     This  binds  both  partieSi 
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ittk»  there  be  an  over  Taloation  80  extreme  as  done;  and  if  the  promise  is  broken  tlie  ecmtnel  / 
to  be  frandolent^  or  to  be  equivalent  to  a  wager  is  void^  whether  the  promise  is  material  or  not, . 
policy.  If  A  is*  insured  as  above  and  tlie  ship  and  whether  the  breach  of  the  promise  be  the 
is  totaJly  lost,  he  receives  $10,000 ;  but  if  the  fault  of  the  insured  or  not.  And  they  most  be 
ship  is  partially  lost,  or  in^ored  to  say  one  half  exactly  complied  with;  ^  nothing  tantamount 
of  her  value,  then  he  reoeivea  $5,000;  beoanse  will  do,^'  said  Lord  Mansfield.  But  the  war- 
by  causing  himself  to  he  insured  only  half  of  ranty  wiU  still  be  construed  reasonably,  and 
her  agreed  value  he  is  considered  as  standing  according  to  the  usage  of  merchants  and  in- 
his  own  insurer  for  the  other  hal£  But  if  he  be  surers,  and  the  honest  and  actual  intention  of 
insured  a  round  sum,  without  any  valnation,  he  the  parties.  The  warranty  may  be  express  or 
will  receive  the  whole  amount  insured,  pro-  implied  by  law.  If  express,  it  must  be  written 
Tided  he  can  show  that  he  has  lost  so  much  by  on  or  in  the  policy,  or  by  distinct  reference 
a  peril  insured  against — ^The  subjects  of  marine  nuide  a  part  of  it  Any  distinct  assertion 
faisurance  are  four:  the  ship,  the  cargo,  the  amounts  to  a  warranty;  if  the  ship  be  described 
freight  which  the  ship  may  earn,  and  the  pro-  as  *^  the  American  ship  Flying  Cloud,"  this  is  & 
fits  upon  the  cargo.  Either  may  be  valued ;  warranty  that  she  is  American.  Express  war- 
but  it  is  common  to  value  a  ship,  and  not  so  ranties  are  most  usually:  1,  of  ownership;  2. 
common  to  value  either  of  the  otner  interests,  of  national  character ;  8,  of  the  lawfulness  of  ^ 
If  goods  are  valued,  it  is  perhaps  for  the  purpose  the  goods  or  voyage ;  4,  of  the  taking  of  con- 
of  insuring  the  profits,  by  including  them  in  the  voy ;  5,  of  the  time  of  sailing.  Of  these  we 
valuation  of  the  goods,  without  insuring  the  pause  upon  the  last  only,  to  say  that,  after  some 
profits  under  that  name.  It  is  not  very  com-  uncertainty,  it  is  now  clear  that  a  ship  aula 
mon  to  insure  profits  by  themselves;  but  when  when  she  casts  off  her  fastenings  or  wei^a 
this  is  done,  they  are  usually  valued,  although  anchor  and  moves  at  all  upon  her  way,  with 
this  is  not  necessary.  If  valued,  and  the  goc«s  the  intention  of  going  on  at  once,  although 
are  lost,  the  English  courts  require  proof  that  she  be  accidentally  and  compulsorUy  arrested 
they  would  have  made  some  profit.  In  the  and  delayed  almost  at  once.  If  the  warranty 
United  States  the  courts  consider  the  loss  of  be  to  sail  from  a  certun  port,  or  coast,  or 
goods  as  implying  the  loss  of  some  profits,  and  island,  that  is  not  satisfied  by  sailing  from  it 
tiie  valuation  settles  the  amount — ^Any  kind  of  with  the  purpose  of  immediate  return,  or  going 
interest  will  support  an  insurance,  if  it  be  such  from  one  part  of  the  coast  or  idand  to  another, 
that  a  loss  of  the  property  will  bring  on  the  There  are  also  some  implied  warranties;  but 
insured  direct  pecuniary  loss.  Any  bailee  of  by  finr  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  uni- 
the  property  (or  one  having  possession  of  it)  versal  warranty  of  seaworthiness.  Eveiy  per- 
may  insure  it  if  he  have  any  interest  in  it  or  son  who  proposes  to  insurers  to  insure  his  snip, 
responsibility  for  it  If  the  property  be  mort-  engages  and  warrants  that  his  ddp  is  in  every 
gaged,  both  mortgageor  and  mortgagee  have  an  respect  in  a  safe  and  suitable  condition  to  en- 
insurable  interest  in  it ;  so  have  factors  on  com-  counter  all  common  perils  and  dangers  on  the 
mission  (or  commission  merchants),  consignees,  voyage  or  in  the  place  where  she  is  to  be  while  / 
agents  having  possession,  or  carriers^  The  owner  under  insurance.  The  insurers  may  expressly  ( 
of  the  ship  acquires  an  insurable  interest  in  the  waive  this  warranty,  but  this  is  very  seldom 
fireigiit  it  will  carry  as  soon  as  he  has  received  done ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  there  it  is  a 
the  goods  of  another  to  be  carried,  or  has  pur-  condition  precedent  to  the  obligation  of  the 
chased  goods  to  be  carried  in  his  own  i^p,  or  insurance ;  that  is  to  say,  if  this  warranty  be 
has  made  a  distinct  and  obligatorv  contract  not  performed  or  complied  with,  the  insurance 
with  some  one  to  ship  them,  and  his  vessel  is  never  attaches.  The  insurance  is  eoually  avoid- 
at  or  on  the  way  to  a  port  to  receive  them,  ed  by  unseaworthiness,  although  this  was  un- 
The  contract  of  insurance  is  wholly  void  if  the  known,  and  indeed  could  not  be  known,  to  the 
interest  insured  be  illegal;  or  if  a  material  and  insured. — ^What  seaworthiness  is,  or  requires, 
inseparable  part  of  the  contract  or  transaction  can  never  be  exactly  defined  in  ito  detMls  by 
is  illegal;  or  if  it  distinctly  contemplates  an  law,  because  the  changes  and  improvements  in 
illegal  use  of  that  which  is  insured.  But  by  navigation  are  continually  introducing  new 
;  ill^ai  is  meant  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  things  and  nuking  them  necessary.  In  general,  > 
[  country  where  the  contract  is  made  and  is  to  be  the  vessel  insured  must  be  all  that,  according  to 
enforced.  Thus,  an  insurance  in  America,  to  the  common  usage  among  merdiants,  is  reouisito 
eover  goods  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  Eng-  to  enable  ^at  vessel  to  encounter  the  ordinary 
land,  would  not  be  void  in  America,  but  wouM  perils  it  must  expect  while  insured.  Beawor- 
be  in  England.  Some  contracts  of  insurance  thiness  is  one  thing  for  a  long  voyage,  another 
are  prohibited  by  the  mere  policy  of  the  law;  for  a  short  voyage,  and  still  another  if  the  ship 
thus,  a  mariner  cannot  make  a  valid  insurance  is  to  remain  in  port  It  requires  reasonable 
of  his  wages,  because  it  is  important  that  he  soundness  and  strength  in  materials,  and  a  full 
shoold  feel  the  danger  of  lodng  them  if  the  equipment  of  all  appurtenancee^md  implements 
ship  be  lost — The  subject  of  warranties  in  which  are  necessary  to  the  diip,  wiUi  a  proper 
JP  marine  insurance  is  very  important  These  master,  officers,  and  crew,  and  proper  papers, 
are  promises  of  the  insured  that  certain  tilings  If  the  ship  be  seaworthy  at  the  beginning,  ao 
exist  or  do  not  exist,  or  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  that  the  policy  attaches,  the  law  may  not  be 
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quite  setOed  aft  to  the  efibetof  a  sabdMoentim*  era  seek  to  guard  against  thb  aaestion,  is  by 

teaworthioefls.    It  oertainl/  has  no  €^ct  npon  having  a  long  list  of  what  are  called  memoran* 

a  preyions  loss ;  and  we  consider  the  better  nde  dam  articles  inserted  in  their  policy,  or  referred 

to  be,  that  it  only  suspends  bat  does  not  destroy  to  in  it.    These  are  grain,  hides^  and  other  per- 

the  insarance.    Thus  if  a  ship  loses  her  best  ishable  things,  which  are  likely  to  be  injured 

bower  anchor,  this  has  no  effect  npon  a  previous  somewliat,  either  by  slight  causes,  or  without 

loss,  nor  upon  a  loss  that  occurs  before  the  an-  external  causes;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  in- 

dior  can  h^  replaced.    If  the  vessel  readies  a  surers  shall  not  be  answerable  for  these,  unless 

Sort  where  she  might  replace  the  anchor,  and  there  is  a  total  loss,  or  a  certain  large  loss,  or 

,  oes  not,  and  sails  and  meets  with  a  loss,  nearly  unless  the  loss  be  caused  by  stranding;  for  in 

all  agree  that  the  insurers  are  discharged ;  but  either  of  these  events,  it  will  be  probable  that 

some  authorities  hold  the  insurers  liable  for  a  the  loss  is  caused  by  a  peril  insured  against. — 

loss  occurring  during  such  an  unseaworthiness,  Another  implied  warranty  of  the  insured  is,  that 

if  the  loss  be  not  caused  by  it.  If  at  a  subseouent  there  shall  be  no  deviation ;  and  this  is  an  im^^ 

ert  she  replaces  her  anchor,  and  alterwarcL  be-  portant  rule,  and  has  caused  much  litigation. 
1^  seaworthy,  she  meets  with  an  injury,  we  bold  It  means^  primarily,  that  the  ship  shall  go  by 
that  the  insurers  would  be  liable,  although  this  the  direct  and  usu^  course  to  the  place  whither 
jnay  not  be  certain. — ^Another  implied  warranty  she  is  bound.  It  means  also,  by  construction 
is,  that  there  shall  be  no  &lse  representations,  and  usage,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  de* 
and  no  concealment  of  material  facts ;  for  if  there  parture  from  the  proper  coureua,  but  no  unnece»> 
be  either  of  these,  the  policy  does  not  attach,  sary  delay,  or,  .more  extensively,  no  material 
In  the  law  of  insurance,  that  is  a  misrepresenta-  departure  from  or  change  in  the  risks  insured 
tion,  which,  however  made,  tends  noaterially  against,  not  justified  by  a  good  cause.  Nor 
to  obtain  for  the  ntterer  a  contract  which  other-  need  this  change  increase  the  risk,  for  the  par* 
wise  would  not  bemade,  or  better  terms  than  ties  have  a  right  to  hold  each  other  to  their 
would  otherwise  be  granted.  Ooncealment  is  agreement.  There  may  be  deviation  while  a 
the  suppression  of  a  material  circumstance,  for  ship  is  in  port,  or  where  no  particular  voyage  is 
the  same  purpose.  Such  misrepresentation  or  indicated,  the  insurance  being  on  time ;  and  the 
ooncealment  discharges  the  insurers,  although  rule  concerning  deviation,  like  nearly  all  those  of 
made  unintentionally  and  only  through  mistake ;  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  is  equally  in  force 
but  it  has  not  this  effect  if  withdrawn  before  the  in  the  lake  and  river  navigation  of  this  country 
pdicy  is  made,  or  if  it  ceases  to  be  material  as  in  its  ocean  commerce.  The  effect  of  devia- 
before  the  risk  begins.  If  the  representation  tion  is  to  discharge  the  insurers  altogether  from 
relate  to  the  future,  a  future  compliance  with  it  idl  subsequent  risks.  I^  when  a  deviation  ceases, 
is  as  necessary  as  a  present  compliance  with  a  all  subseouent  risks  are  precisely  the  same  as 
present  representation.  The  insured  is  bound  tJiey  would  have  been  had  the  deviation  not 
to  communicate  not  only  ascertained  facts,  but  taken  place,  the  obligation  of  the  insurers  might 
all  intelligence,  and  even  rumors,  if  they  are  revive;  but  this  can  rarely  be  the  case.  The 
sach  as  may  reasonably  enter  into  the  estimate  most  usual  deviation  is  still  that  which  was 
of  the  risk ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  disclose  originally  the  only  one,  viz.,  a  departure  from 
what  are  merely  his  own  hopes  or  fears,  nor  the  proper  course  of  the  voyage ;  and  the  pro- 
sQoh  matters  of  general  information  or  public  per  course  is  the  usual  course,  or,  in  the  ab- 
notoriety  as  are  likelv  to  be  as  well  known  to  sence  of  usage,  the  obviously  direct  and  safe 
one  person  as  to  another ;  nor  any  thing  which  course.  There  are  cases  where  a  slight  devia- 
the  insurers  already  know;  nor  any  thing  ex-  tion  discharges  the  insurers;  but  it  must  have 
presaly  provided  for  in  the  policy.  A  substantial  some  reality  and  effect.  Delay  in  commencing 
compuance  with  a  repr^ntation  is  sufficient  or  in  prosecuting  a  voyage  may  be  a  deviation, 
although  it  be  not  so  exact  as  would  be  required  Going  into  a  port  out  of  tiie  natural  and  proper 
in  the  case  of  an  express  warranty.^ — As  nothing  course  is  certainly  one.  Liberty  is  often  given 
prevents  the  parties  from  making  what  agree-  on  the  policy  "to  enter"  such  a  port,  or  "touch 
ment  they  choose,  they^  sometimes  omit,  or  ex-  at,"  or  "  stop  and  trade  at,"  or  otherwise  as 
presaly  except,  certain  risks;  or  the  insured  war-  the  parties  may  agree;  but  such  a  liberty  is 
rants  against  them,  which  comes  to  the  same  usually  construed  very  strictly.  A  deviation 
thing.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  causes  does  not  dischai^e  the  insurers,  unless  it  be 
mingle  to  produce  a  loss,  some  of  which  are  in-  voluntary.  Any  necessity,  as  for  repairs  or 
snred  against  and  some  are  not,  it  may  be  very  provisions,  or  to  save  life,  or  to  avoid  a  peril, 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  insurera  are  justifies  so  much  deviation  as  it  requires.  A 
liable.  There  are  many  such  cases.  The  gen-  mere  intent  to  deviate  has  not  the  effect  of  de- 
end  rule  is:  OauM  pr<mma^  n<m  remota  9p66t€h  viation.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  vessel  sails 
tur.  But  even  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  Juow  from  New  York,  insured  on  a  voyage  to  New 
what  is  a  proximate  cause,  and  what  is  a  remote  Orleans,  intending  at  a  certain  point  hi  her 
cause.  Here  also  the  general  rule  may  be  given;  course  to  bear  away  for  Havana,  and  is  lost 
it  is,  that  insurers  are  not  liable  for  any  effects  before  she  bears  away,  the  insurers  are  held. — 
of  a  peril  against  which  they  insure,  excepting  We  have  already  stated  that  the  consideration 
those  which  are  the  natural,  direct,  and  imme-  for  the  contract  of  insurance  is  called  the  pre- 
diate  effects  thereof.    Oneway  in  which  insur*  minm ;  and  this  is  a  small  sum  of  money,  for 
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trhich,  in  this  country,  the  insured  or  his  agent  xmuSfy  perils  of  the  sea,  Hre,  bamtrj,  iML 

usually  gives  his  note  when  the  policy  is  made  piracy,  arrests,   and  detentions.     A  genenu 

and  delivered,  which  is  called  the  premium  note,  dause,  '^  all  other  perils,"  is  usually  added,  but 

This  premium  is  never  due  in  fact  until  it  be  is  restricted  by  the  enumeration.    Of  these 

earned  by  the  risk,  for  insurance  against  which  perils,  the  firet,  "  perils  of  the  sea,"  is  by  ftr  the 

the  premium  is  paid.    If  this  risk  never  takes  most  important,  and  would  of  itself  include  some 

place,  the  promise  to  pay  the  premium  cannot  be  of  the  others.    It  covers  in  geaenl  all  loss  or 

enforced;  and  if  it  have  been  paid,  the  insurers  damage  arising  from  extraordinary  action  of 

must  repay  it.    Hence  it  is  always  in  the  power  wind  or  sea,  or  from  inevitable  accidents  orinng 

ci  the  insured  to  cancel  the  policy  before  the  from  navigation.     But  no  natural  loss,  as  for 

risk  attaches,  by  refusing  to  put  his  property  un*  example  the  destruction  of  a  ship  throu^  letik* 

der  Uiat  risk.    But  unless  the  voyage  be  aban-  age  caused  by  worms,  is  a  loss  by  a  peril  of  tiie 

doned,  a  notice  of  his  wish  to  cancel  the  policy  sea.    Collision  is  a  peril  of  the  sea.    The  rule 

has  no  eflfect.    If  the  whole  risk  attaches  to  the  of  the  sea  is,  that  when  two  ships  colHde,  if 

whole  property  for  any  time  whatever,  no  part  neither  be  in  fault,  the  loss  rests  where  it  fidk. 

of  the  premium  is  returnable.   If  the  risk  at-  If  one  alone  is  in  fault,  the  whole  loss  rests  on 

laches  to  a  severable  part  of  the  proper^  only,  him.  K  both  are  in  fiaplt,  the  common  law  courts 

ft  I»x>portional  part  only  of  the  premium  is  earn-  let  the  loss  rest  where  it  falls ;  but  the  courts 

ed,  and  the  remainder  is  returnable.    Clauses  of  admiralty  divide  the  loss  equally  between  the 

are  sometimes  inserted  in  policies  defining  cer-  ptarties.    For  the  loss  a  vessel  suffers  by  colli* 

tain  contingencies  upon  which,  thepremium  is  sion,  her  insurers  are  answerable.    It  has  been 

returnable  In  whole  or  in  part — ^Tne  property  held  that  they  were  liable  for  what  the  vessel 

insured  should  be  described  sufficiently  to  se-  they  insure  had  to  pay  because  in  fault;  but 

cure  its  identification ;  but  the  interest  of  the  the  later  and  the  better  mle  limits  their  liabO- 

insured  need  not  be  described,  as  whether  it  be  ity  to  the  loss  actually  sustained.    To  bring  a 

all,  or  half,  or  a  quarter,  or  that  of  an  owner,  a  loss  within  the  clause  of  "  theft  or  piracy,"  it  is 

mortgagee,  or  a  fiictor.    Insurance  on  a  ship  said  that  there  must  be  violence,  and  that  the 

covers  aU  the  implements  and  appurtenants  ao-  thieves  must  not  be  the  crew,  unless  they  are 

tually  and  properly  used  for  her  navigation,  al-  in  mutiny ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  it  is 

though  not  strictiy  necessary.  An  open  policy  on  now  common   to  use  the  phrase  ^^  assailing 

the  iship  does  not  cover  the  freight;  out  it  IB  com-  thieves,"  in  order  to  limit  the  liability  of  the 

mon  to  cover  the  freight  by  a  viduation  of  the  insurers  to  a  loss  from  violence  from  without 

riiip.    One  who  owns  both  ship  and  cargo  may  the  ship.    What  is  barratry  has  been  much 

insure  his  ^^  freight,"  and  thereby  cover  what  disputed.    It  is  an  ancient  maritime  term,  and 

his  ship  would  earn  by  carrying  for  another  may  perhaps  be  best  defined  as  any  wrongful 

owner  that  cargo  for  the  same  distance. — ^The  act  of  the  master,   officers,  or  crew,  done 

insurers  are  never  respondble  for  the  acts  of  against  the  owner.    If  it  be  a  wrongful  act, 

the  insured,  or  for  the  direct  and  immediate  against  him  in  faet^  it  may  be  barratry,  al- 

consequences  of  those  acts;  but  they  maybe  though  mistakenly  intended  for  his   benefit 

for  the  consequences  of  the  acts  or  omissions  of  But  it  must  be  against  the  owner  of  the  ship, 

the  master  and  crew,  although  they  are  the  ser-  and  is  not  barratry  as  against  other  parties  if 

vants  of  the  owner,  but  not  if  their  conduct  was  the  act  be  done  by  the  owner's  command  or 

in  compliance  with  the  owner's  orders  or  in-  with  his  consent.    In  American  policies  it  is 

Btructions.    It  may  be  stated  as  a  universal  rule,  now  common  to  add  after  the  wora  ^^  barratry" 

that  the  insurers  are  liable  only  for  extraor-  the  words,  ^  if  the  insured  be  not  owner  of  the 

dinary  risks ;  for  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  ship."    The  effect  of  this  is,  that  ship  owners 

implies  her  competency  to  meet  safelv  all  ordi-  are  not  insured  against  barratry,  but  shippers 

nary  risks.    Hence  they  are  not  liable  for  any  of  goods  are ;  and  ue  reason  is,  Uiat  insurers  are 

loss  which  shall  be  attributed  to  wear  and  tear,  willing  to  insure  shippers  of  goods  against  the 

or  ordinary  breakage.     So,  too,  insurers  are  misoondnct  of  those  they  do  not  appoint,  and 

never  liable  for  losses  which  are  the  oonse-  cannot  control,  but  are  not  willing  to  insure  diip 

quences  of  inherent  defects  or  qualities  of  the  owners  against  the  acts  of  their  own  servantsw — 

property  insured,  unless  these  are  made  active  The  termini  of  the  voyage  must  ^ways  bedeS- 

and  destmctive  by  a  peril  insured  against,  as  nitely  stated  (if  the  insurance  be  not  on  timeX 

where  hemp  rots  or  lime  takes  fire  from  being  not  only  to  determine  whether  tiiere  be  a  devi- 

wet  by  the  effect  of  storm  or  wreck.    If  the  ation,  but  also  to  show  whether  any  loss  that 

losses  occur  by  contraband  trade^  or  a  violation  occurs  takes  place  within  the  policy.    It  is  Im- 

of  the  law  of  foreign  countries,  this,  we  have  portent  therefore  to  know  precisely  when  the 

seen,  does  not  discharge  the  insurers  on  the  insurance  begins  and  when  it  ceases.    By  the 

ground  of  illegality ;  but  it  does  discharge  them  words  usually  inserted,  ^4ost  or  not  lost,"  the 

as  a  risk  they  never  undertook,  unless  the  in-  insurers  make  themselves  responsible  although 

snred  had  previously  to  the  insurance  informed  the  property  be  at  tJiat  time  wholly  lost,  pro- 

them  that  the  goods  or  ship  would  undergo  this  video  the  insured  does  not  know  it,  or  makes 

risk,  or  the  insurers  knew  this  otherwise. —  known  all  he  knows  about  it    Insurance  ^^at 

American  policies  commonly  enumerate  the  risks  and  from"  a  place  b^^s  when  the  property  is 

against  which  the  insurance  is  made.    They  are  there  in  a  safe  condition.    Insurance  ^^froin  " 
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a  place  beginB  when  the  ship  sails.  English  maininf;  in  or  acerning  to  the  inimred.  Thna^ 
and  American  insurers  now  nsnallj  insert  a  if  the  insnred  lose  by  jettison  or  otherwise  so 
danse  in  all  voyage  policies,  that  the  insurance  as  to  acquire  a  claim  to  general  average  con- 
continues  "  until  we  ship  he  arrived  and  moored  trihution,  this  claim  must  be  transferred ;  and 
24  hours  in  safetrv."  This  means  safety  from  if  the  insured  have  to  pay  a  general  average 
the  perils  insured  against,  and  not  the  local  contrihuUon  caused  by  a  loss  insured  against, 
ones  of  the  port  or  place,  as  unsafe  mooring,  the  insurers  must  repay  it  (See  Avbraob,  and 
^. ;  as  otherwise  it  could  not  cease  while  she  SHippnro.)  There  is  no  especial  form  of  aban- 
lies  there.  ^  The  insurers  are  answerable  if  the  donment;  but  it  must  be  made  by  the  insured 
loss  occurs  afterthepohcy  expires,  provided  it  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  immediately 
be  the  direct,  immediate,  and  inevitable  effect  upon  learning  the  los&  and  in  terms  distinctly 
of  an  ii^ury  received  at  a  time  when  the  policy  indicating  the  fact  of  their  loss,  and  their 
attadie8,m>m  a  peril  insured  against — ^Theloss  transfer  of  all  salvage  by  abandonment,  and 
may  be  total  or  partial ;  and  a  total  loss  maybe  their  claim  for  a  totid  loss.  If  the  abandon- 
actual  or  constructive.  An  actually  total  loss  oo-  ment  be  accepted,  it  binds  the  insurers ;  but  if 
curs  when  the  ship  or  goods  are  actually  sub-  they  refhse  the  acceptance,  theur  refusal  can- 
merged,  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  some  other  peril,  not  impair  the  rights  of  the  insured.  II.  Ik- 
80  that  no  part  of  them  of  anv  value  survives  and  st^baitob  aoaikbt  Fibe.  The  principles  of  fire 
is  recoverable.  Aconstrucnve  total  loss,  or,  as  insurance  are  the  same  with  those  of  marine 
it  is  sometimes  called,  a  technical  total  loss,  is  insurance,  excepting  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
one  in  which  valuable  portions  of  the  property  the  property  and  of  the  risk  causes  a  differ- 
survive,  but  are  transferred  to  the  insurers  by  enoe.  It  is  only  these  differences  that  we  need 
abandonment,  so  that  the  whole  property  passes  to  present  Much  the  laraest  amount  of  inaur- 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  insured,  and  tne  in-  ance  against  fire  in  the  United  States  is  now 
surers  pay  for  the  whole,  and  hold  the  salvage  done  by  mutnal  insurance  companies ;  and  these 
(or  property  saved)  as  their  own.  By  the  estab-  are  so  numerous,  so  well  regulated  by  the  stat- 
lished  usage  of  this  country,  confirmed  by  abun-  utes  of  the  several  states,  and  in  general  so  well 
dant  adjudication,  the  insured  has  a  ri^ht  to  conducted,  and  the  principle  ofpaying  only  what 
abandon,  and  thus  convert  a  partial  loss  mto  a  the  actual  risk  is  worth  is  so  well  carried  into 
total  loss,  whenever  the  partial  loss  exceeds  one  effect,  that  no  person  is  excusable  for  not  pro- 
half  of  the  value  of  Que  property  insured.  But  teeting  himself  and  his  flEimily  or  creditors  against 
our  policies  now  generally,  or  always,  contain  this  loss.  Marine  insurance  is  usuallv  effected 
the  clause  that  there  shall  be  abandonment  onl^  through  a  broker ;  fire  insurance  usuiJly  by  the 
when  the  partial  loss  exceeds  60  per  cent,  esti-  party  nimself.  He  generally  has  to  sign  a  for- 
mated as  a  partial  loss.  This  means,  after  a  de-  mal  application,  and  answer  therein  many  ques- 
duction  of  one  third  off.  For  it  is  one  of  the  tions ;  and  the  substantial  truth  of  every  answer 
practical  rules  to  which  merchants  have  come,  would  be  taken  as  a  condition  precedent  to  any 
that  m  every  case  of  partial  loss,  one  third  shall  liability  on  the  part  of  the  insurers.  It  is  com- 
be allowed  as  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  new  raon  to  stato  in  the  application,  or  policy  itself, 
matorials  of  repair ;  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  that  certain  risks  are  *^ hazardous,''  and  a  scale 
"  one  third  off,  new  for  old."  Thus,  if  a  new  of  premiums  is  sometimes  given  for  different 
vessel  sails  to-day,  and  to-morrow  loses  her  masts  classes  of  property ;  and  it  is  of  extreme  impor- 
and  rigging  so  as  to  require  that  all  her  top  tance  that  the  insured  should  not  deceive  the 
hamper  should  be  replaced,  and  the  insurers  insurers  on  this  point  But  there  must  be  a 
pay  the  cost  of  this,  the  owners  gain  nothing,  rational  if  not  a  liberal  construction  of  all  these 
but  if  the  same  ship,  after  spars  and  canvas  rules.  Thus,  if  ^*  cotton  in  bales"  is  represented 
are  nearly  worn  out,  meets  with  the  same  dis-  as  particularly  ^^  hazardous,"  a  policy  would  not 
aster,  and  new  ones  are  supplied,  and  the  in-  be  avoided  by  the  &ot  that  a  person  insured  upon 
surers  pay  the  cost,  the  insured  gains  nearly  all  a  store  and  goods  had  one  or  two  bales  there  for 
that  he  receives,  for  he  lost  very  littie  by  the  retail.  So  if  "storing"  certain  goods  demands 
disaster.  Merchants  and  insurers,  instead  of  an  extra  premiuni,  having  a  sm^  quantity  for 
trying  to  determine  the  proportion  in  each  case,  home  consumption,  or  even  for  sale,  does  not 
wisely  conclude  that  the  average,  one  third  off,  come  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause.  If  the 
meets  all  cases  fidrly.  By  applying  this  to  the  '  insured  propose  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
case  of  constructive  total  loss,  it  is  plain  that  a  premises  insured,  he  shoidd  make  this  known 
partial  loss,  to  justify  abandonment,  must  be  to  the  insurers,  and,  if  he  can,  obUun  their  leave 
more  than  75  per  cent ;  for  one  third  of  75  (85)  in  writing.  But  we  apprehend  that  mere  altor- 
being  taken  ofi^  leaves  50  per  cent.  (For  the  ations,  however  expensive  or  important,  do  not 
loss  of  a  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  master,  in  a  of  themselves  avoid  a  policy,  unless  they  are 
case  of  strict  necessity,  see  Shifpino.)  Whether  such  that  they  increase  the  risk  substantially, 
the  property  insured  be  ship  or  cargo,  it  is  the  While  the  alterations  are  in  progress,  and  a 
universal  rule,  that  a  loss  where  any  thing  is  new  risk  exists  from  them,  the  underwriters 
saved  cannot  be  made  total,  excepting  by  trans-  are  discharged  from  liability  caused  by  a  loss 
fer  of  salvage  by  abandonment  to  the  insurers ;  arising  from  this  risk,  but  not,  we  think,  if  it 
and'  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  claims,  rights,  arises  ttom  a  cause  wholly  independent  of  the 
or  interests  in,  to,  or  about  the  property,  re-  ride;  and  if  the  fdterations  are  finished,  and  the 
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risk  not  alter^,  fhej  do  not  affect  the  insur-  tion  is  required  by  the  charters  of  moot  mntiial 

ance.    It  is  usual  to  provide  in  the  policy,  or  companies^  beoanae  they  are  commonly  boond 

by  ^6  roles  of  the  company,  for  making  neces-  not  to  insure  beyond  a  certain  proportion  of  the 

sary  or  proper  repairs.    We  think,  where  this  valne,  and  the  yaloation  for  this  purpose  isnaor 

EroTision  \b  not  made,  that  the  insured  hare  ally  binding  on  both  parties.  Insurers  against 
y  law  a  right  to  make  them,  without  a£Eecting  fire  generally  sti]pulate  that  they  may  rebmld  or 
the  insurance.  But  the  repairs  must  not  ixt-  repair  the  premises  insured,  if  they  prefer  this 
crease  the  risk,  as  for  example  by  the  substitu-  course  to  paying  for  the  loss,  and  they  frequently 
tion  of  shingles  for  slates. — ^The  law  of  warranty,  avful  themselves  of  the  right.  In  tli^t  case  they 
cf  representation,  and  of  concealment,  is  mudi  are  bound  to  put  the  premises  in  as  good  order 
the  same  in  fire  insurance  as  in  marine  insnr-  as  before.  There  is  not  in  fire  insurance  any  rule 
ance.  But  some  questions  have  arisen  as  to  answering  to  the  ^^  one  third  q£E^  new  for  old,'' in 
what  part  of  a  description  is  a  oontinning  war-  marine  insurance;  nor  any  usage  of  making  a 
ranty.  If  expressly  prospective,  as  that  water  partial  loss  total  by  abandonment,  although  all 
tanb  shall  be  kept  in  an  upper  story,  or  a  cer-  msurers  who  pay  a  total  loss  are  entitled  to  all 
tain  watch  mainmned,  these  of  course  are  coc*  advage  or  remains.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
tinning  promises,  and  a  breach  avoids  or  sub-  general  average  known  to  fire  insurance. — As 
pends  the  policy.  So  a  description  that  the  it  is  deemed  especially  important,  in  fire  insur- 
nouse  is  slated  would  be  a  continuing  warranty  ance,  to  prevent  insuring  more  than  the  value 
that  it  should  remain  slated.  But  a  statement  of  the  property,  in  order  to  gu«d  against  the 
that  the  house  stands  ^'500  feet  from  any  other  temptation  to  bum  it  for  &e  insurance,  our 
building,^  would  not  avoid  the  policy,  if  a  neigh-  policies  generally  provide  in  substance  and  effect 
boi;  should  put  up  a  building  within  100  feet  of  that  any  previous  insurance,  not  made  known, 
^e  insured.  There  seems  to  be  this  difference  shall  avoid  any  subsequent  policy ;  and  the  law 
between  the  two  kinds  of  policies:  a  breach  of  is  very  strict  in  construing  and  applying  this 
warranty  avoids  a  marine  policy,  however  in-  rule  or  provision.  Some  policies  provide  also 
nocent  the  insured ;  but  it  seldom  has  this  ef-  that  subsequent  insurance  under  certain  cir- 
fect  upon  a  fire  policy,  unless  there  be  fraud  or  cumstances,  shall  avoid  the  policy.  In  gen- 
other  default  on  the  part  of  the  insured.  At  eral,  every  one  insured  should  study  his  poli<7, 
the  time  of  the  insurance,  the  property  must  be  and  be  careful  to  comply  with  all  its  require- 
in  existence,  and  not  then  on  fire,  or  in  immedi-  ments;  hb  ignorance  of  them  being  no  excuse 
ate  danger  from  fire.  Heat  alone,  however  ex-  whatever  for  a  neglect  of  them.  III.  Iksub- 
cessive,  or  however  caused,  or  however  destruo-  asck  against  Loss  bt  Dxath,  or  Lm  Inbus- 
tive,  does  not  make  the  insurers  liable  unless  abob,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a  much  sim- 
there  be  fire,  or  ignition.  Hence,  it  is  now  set^  pier  contract,  in  many  respects,  than  either 
tied  that  a  loss  by  lightning  is  not  a  loss  by  fire,  of  the  preceding.  It  borrows  tb4r  rules  as  far 
unless  the  property  be  lost  by  ignition  caused  as  they  are  applicable.  There  can  be  but  one 
by  the  lightning.  But  if  there  be  a  fire,  usage  losi^  and  that  is  death ;  and  therefore  th^re  is 
and  the  £tw  go  very  £[ir  in  holding  the  insurers  no  partuil  loss,  nor  average,  nor  abandonment 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  it.  Thus,  any  loss  The  law  of  warranty,  representation,  and  con- 
caused  by  honest  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire^  cealment  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of 
as  by  water  poured  upon  it,  or  any  loss  sustain-  insurance,  but  is  of  espedal  importance  in  this, 
ed  by  removal  of  the  insured  goods  from  a  peril  The  applicant  must  usuaiily  sign  a  p^»er  contain- 
of  fire,  or  by  the  blowing  up  or  tearing  down  ing  a  great  variety  of  questions,  to  each  of  whidi 
of  a  building  to  arrest  a  fire,  would  fall  on  the  he  must  give  a  specific  answer.  It  may  be  use- 
insurers.  But  there  must  be  an  actual  fire,  near  ful  to  applicants  to  remember,  that  if  tiiey  state 
enough  and  dangerous  enough  to  justify  reason-  any  thing  untruly,  although  innocentiy,  it  may 
able  men  in  the  measures  which  have  resulted  in  and  probably  will  avoid  the  insurance.  Therefore, 
the  loss.  While  an  explosion  of  or  by  gunpow-  unless  the  fact  is  one  of  whidi  the  i^plicant  is 
der  is  a  loss  by  fire,  an  explosion  of  or  by  steam  absolutely  certain,  it  is  prudent  for  hun  to  say, 
has  been  held  not  to  be  so.  Though  the  loss  be  ^  according  to  my  best  Knowledge  and  belie^^ 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  or  to  use  other  similar  words,  for  then  he  will 
insured,  the  insurers  are  still  held ;  and  so  they  be  bound  only  to  be  honest.  Upon  this  point, 
are  if  it  be  caused  by  his  own  negligence,  unless'  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  while  the  <pie8- 
that  be  so  extreme  and  extraordinary  as  to  raise  tions  put  are  numerous  and  precise,  sometmies 
a  suspicion  of,  or  rather  imply,  fraudulent  intent,  almost  ludicrously  so,  the  facts  stated  and  the 
That  the  fire  is  caused  by  the  insanity  of  the  questions  arising  are  rationally  construed  by 
insured  is  no  defence  to  the  insurers. — ^Valua-  courts.  Thus  if  to  the  question :  "Have  you  ever 
tion  is  sometimes  made  in  policies  by  stock  spit  blood?"  the  applicant  answers:  *^  Never," 
companies  upon  chattels  of  uncertain  value,  aa  this  must  be  false  ii  he  ever  had  a  tooth  drawn, 
books,  plate,  or  works  of  art ;  seldom  by  these  But  the  policy  is  not  avoided  unless  he  has  spit 
companies  on  houses ;  and  never  upon  any  thing,  blood  under  circumstances  to  make  it  a  symp- 
so  far  as  we  know,  by  mutual  companies,  for  the  torn  of  one  of  the  diseases  about  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid  obvious  intention  of  the  insurers  to  inquire, 
m  case  of  loss.  If  a  loss  happens,  the  insured  is  So  the  warranty  of  good  health  does  not  mesa 
entitied  only  to  actual  indemnity ;  but  a  valua-  perfect  health,  which  no  one  has,  but  reasonably 
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good  health,  saoh  as  men  ordinarily  have  who  firsti  ae  when  both  were  on  boarda  yeceel  which 

are  not  called  diseased.    In  life  insarance  there  was  certainly  lost,  but  no  one  knows  precisely 

are  sometimes  three  parties :  1,  the  insarer ;  3,  how  or  when.    Here,  it  nsed  to  be  said  that, 

the  insured ;  8,  the  life-insnred,  who  takes  the  in  early  life,  the  presumption  of  snrviyorship 

place  of  tiie  property  insured  in  the  other  forms  was  in  favor  of  the  elder  person ;  and  in  later 

of  insurance.    It  is  a  nniversal  role,  that  every  life,  ia  &vor  of  the  younger.    But  this  only 

iosured  must  have  an  interest  in  the  thing  in*  means  that  the  presumption  rests  on  the  prob* 

sured.    Every  man  has  an  interest  in  his  own  ability  that  the  stronger  outlives  the  weaker, 

life,  and  may  insure  it ;  but  he  cannot  insure  the  We  apprehend  that  there  is  no  definite  rule  of 

life  of  another,  unless  he  has  an  interest  in  the  presumption  about  this ;  but  the  fact  must  be 

life  of  the  life-insured ;  and  it  must  be  a  peon-  determined,  by  the  jury  or  other  tribunal  be- 

niary  interest    Thus  one  may  insure  the  life  of  fore  whom  it  comes,  upon  all  the  evidence 

a  creditor;  so  a  sister  may  insure  the  life  of  which  is  offered. — On  one  important  point, 

a  brother  who  supports  her;  and  this  rule  ap-  there  seems  to  be  a  radical  difference  between 

plies  not  only  to  all  kindred,  but  to  all  other  life  insurance  and  marine  or  fire  insurance. 

oases  where  there  is  a  real  dependence,  and  a  We  have  seen  that  in  the  two  former,  when- 

snbstantial  pecuniary  interest,  although  it  be  ever  insurers  pay  a  total  loss,  they  are  entitled 

not  legal  or  technical. — ^Life  policies  are  assign-  to  all  the  interests  and  benefits  wluch  remain 

able  in  law,  and  are  often  made  for  the  purpose  or  result  to  the  insured  from  or  because  of  the 

of  assignment,  as  to  secure  a  loan  or  the  like,  thing  insured;  and  they  hold  this  as  a  kind  of 

But  i^  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  matter  of  salvage.    This  rule  used  to  be  applied  to  life 

aangnment  is  speciaSly  provided  for  by  the  insurance  also.    Thus,  in  1807,  a  creditor  of 

policy,  the  rules  presorilied  must  be  carefully  William  ntt,  who  had  insured  a  large  sum  on 

adhered  to.    Generally,  a  delivery  or  deposit  his  life,  and  was  paid  his  debt  by  parliament. 

of  the  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  assignment,  sued  the  insurers  on  the  policy ;  but  it  was  held 

will  have  tiie  effect  of  assignment  without  any  that  the  interest  of  the  insured  had  ceased,  and 

writing.    But  delivery  is  necessary. — Certain  he  was  Mly  indemnified ;  and  it  seems  to  have 

places,  and  certain  trades,  are  usually  prohibited  been  thought  that  if  the  insurers  paid  the  loss 

unless  notice  be  given  and  an  extra  premium  be  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  parliamentary 

piud.    The  exception  against  suioiae  has  given  proviMon,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  8ul>. 

rise  to  the  important  questions,  whether  the  rogated  to  the  rights  of  the  insured.     This 

policy  is  avoided  by  suicide  in  aelirium  or  by  case  may  be  found  in  9  East,  72,  under  the 

accident,  as  by  taking  poison  through  mistake,  name  of  €k>dsall  V8,  Boldero,  and  is  anproved 

Much  must  depend  upon  the  wording  of  the  in  many  subsequent  cases;  and  its  doctrine 

polioiea,  and  insurance  companies  try  to  make  is  presented  as  "established  doctrine"  in  2 

this  dause  very  stringent    J3ut  most  men  die  Smith's  "  Leading  Cases,"  157.     But  the  in- 

by  their  own  acts,  more  or  less  directly,  and  we  surance  companies  of  England  disregarded  it 

should  say  that  tiie  weight  of  authority  as  weU  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  has  been  wholly 

as  of  reason  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  overthrown  as  law  oy  the  case  of  Dally  v«.  the 

insurers  were  not  discharged  under  the  dause  India  and  London  Life  Ins.  Co.  (18  London  Jur- 

respecting  suicide  by  any  thing  less  than  wilful  ist.  No.  985,  and  15  Common  Bench,  865),  and 

suicide ;  and  not  by  tins  if  it  were  committed  in  the  case  of  Law  e«.  London  Indisputable  Life 

a  state  of  mind  which  destroyed  responsibility. —  Policy  Company(19  Jurist,  178,  and  1  Kay  and 

The  time  of  the  death  is  very  important ;  for  if  J.  228),  and  also  Loomis  e«.  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  (6 

it  occurs  after  the  policy  expires  either  by  its  Gray,  896).     In  some  American  life  policies. 

own  limitation  or  by  default  of  payment  of  pre-  there  is  however  a  provision,  that,  in  case  of 

mium,  the  insurers  are  discharged.   There  may  loss,  the  insured  creditor  shall  transfer  to  the 

benoevidence  of  death  beyond  the  fiict  that  the  insurers  a  portion  of  the  debt  equal  to  the 

life-insured  is  missing,  and  has  not  been  heard  amoimt  they  pay. 

from  for  a  long  time.    It  has  been  said,  in  Eng^  INTAGIJO  (It.  intagliarey  to  cut  out),  a  stone 

land  and  in  this  country,  and  sanctioned  by  stat-  or  gem  on  which  a  figure  is  hollowed  out  so 

utory  provision  in  New  York,  that  after  7  years  that  the  impression  of  it  may  be  in  relief.  Seals 

of  absence  and  silence  there,  is  a  presumption  of  are  thus  engraved.    (See  Gem  Sculftubb.) 

death;  and  it  seems  to  be  so  as  to  all  matters  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS.    See  Calculus. 

of  probate  and  settlement  of  estate.    We  re-  INTEBCALART  (Lat.  inter^  between,  and 

gard  this,  however,  in  all  matters  of  life  insur-  ea2o,  to  procLum),  a  cnronologi(M[d  term  applied 

ance,  as  a  mere  question  of  fact ;  and  the  par-  to  a  day,  week,  or  monUi  occasiondly  inserted 

ties  alleging  the  lact  of  death  must  prove  it  as  among  others  of  a  series ;  as  the  29th  day  add- 

they  can,  either  by  presumptive  or  by  direct  ed  once  in  4  years  to  the  month  of  February, 

evidence,  or  both.    So.  too,  wi^ten  the  inference  INTERDICT,  in  tiie  Boman  Catholic  church, 

of  death  rests  only  on  tne  preemption  from  ah*  an  ecdesiastical  censure,  directed  against  partic- 

sence  and  silence,  there  is  still  no  presumption  ular  persons  or  sJl  the  inhabitants  of  a  specified 

as  to  thb  moment  of  death,  or  whether  it  oc-  place.    It  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  ordinuT* 

curred  on  the  first  day,  or  the  last,  or  on  what  acts  of  public  wore^ip.    When  an  interdict 

intermediate  day.    It  is  also  sometimes  impor*  was  laid  upon  a  town,  district,  or  country,  all 

tant  to  determine  which  of  two  persons  died  the  churches  were  dosed,  the  bells  were  sUent, 
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the  Bacramentfl,  exoept  infant  baptism  and  ez-  eeqne  soenery  of  Switseiland.  It  is  the  centre 
treme  unction  (and  sometimes  eren  these),  were  whence  the  Giesbach  falls,  the  TaUeys  of  Lan- 
withheld,  the  rites  of  burial  were  not  pmorm-  terbrnnnen  with  the  Stanbbach  and  Grindelwald 
ed,  and  all  the  pnblic  ceremonies  of  religion  with  its  glaciers,  are  nsnally  explored  bjvisitQrs, 
were  suspended.  The  censure  was  promulgate  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of  a  great  number  of 
ed  by  a  papal  bull.  Ihe  bishops,  however,  foreigners  in  summer,  especially  English.  The 
seem  to  have  anciently  exercised  the  right  of  village  consists  of  stragghng  whitewashed  lodg- 
publishing  interdicts ;  for  in  870  Hincmar,  ing  houses,  with  trim  green  blinds,  in  f^ont  of 
bishop  of  Laon  in  France,  issued  one  against  which  runs  a  ma^ifioent  avenue  of  huge  wal- 
a  parish  in  his  diocese.  One  of  the  earliest  nut  treea  Within  a  short  distance  of  Inter- 
censures  of  this  sort  on  record  was  imposed  ladien  is  the  old  castle  of  Unspunnen,  and  the 
upon  the  city  of  Bouen  in  the  6th  century  ancieut  village  of  IJnterseen. 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  INTERMITTENT  FEVER.  See  Aoim. 
Pretextatus  by  order  of  Queen  Fredegonda.  INTESTINE,  the  portion  of  the  di|^ve 
In  997  Gregory  Y.  laid  sil  France  under  an  in-  apparatus  situated  below  the  stomach,  divided 
terdict  because  King  Robert  had  married  his  into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  former 
own  cousin,  and  the  king  was  abandoned  by  includes  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum;  the 
most  of  his  court.  The  same  penalty  was  in-  latter  the  cecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  Many  of 
fiicted  upon  the  kingdom  of  England  under  the  details  on  these  organs  have  been  given  in 
Stephen  (1147)  by  Euffcnius  lU.,  under  John  the  articles  ALmsNTABTGAirjLL,  Ojsciibc,  Goloit, 
(1208)  by  Innocent  lU.,  under  Henry  YIII.  and  Oompabativb  Akatomt,  and  need  not  be 

gS85)  with  littiie  effect  by  Paul  III.,  and  under  here  repeated.    Next  below  the  stomach  comes 

izabeth  (1587)  by  SixtusY.    Adrian  lY.  laid  the  duodenum,  the  largest  portion  of  the  small 

Rome  under  an  interdict  for  tiie  purpose  of  intestine,  about  13  inches  long,  receiving  the 

driving  out  Arnold  of  Brescia.    Gregory  IX.  ducts  from  the  liver  and  pancreas,  and  furnished 

made  use  of  the  same  weapon  in  his  quarrel  with  numerous  circular  internal  folds  of  mucous 

with  the  emperor  Frederic  jQ.,  and  Paul  Y.  in  membrane  (the  valnulm  connwenteg) ;  above  it 

1606  laid  an  interdict  upon  the  republic  of  is  in  contact  with  the  liver  and  gall  bladder,  in 

Yenice  in  consequence  of  the  passase  of  cer-  front  with  the  stomach  and  arch  of  the  colon, 

tain  decrees  relating  to  ecdesiasticid  matters,  and  behind  with  the  spinal  column,  right  kid- 

Tho  government  resisted  the  promulgation  of  ney,  vena  cava,  aorta,  and  diaphragm ;  its  ar- 

the  bull,  and  ordered  the  parochial  clergy  to  teries  come  chiefly  from  the  superior  mesenteric, 

continue  their  functions  as  usual.    During  the  and  its  nerves  from  the  solar  plexus.    Thej^u- 

middle  ages  the  interdict  was  a  powerful  engine  num  and  ileum,  which  follow,  have  no  distinct 

of  attack  for  l^e  popes  in  their  contests  with  line  of  separation,  and  may  be  described  to- 

sovereigns,  as  the  popular  dread  of  its  effects  aether  as  a  canal  4  or  6  times  as  long  as  the 

was  so  great  that  kings  were  often  forced  by  body,  arranged  in  numerous  folds  or  oonvoln- 

rebellions  to  submit  to  almost  any  concUtions  tions,  f^ely  movable  in  front  and  on  tne  sides, 

in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  off.    From  the  and  attached  to  the  mesentery  behind;  the 

time  of  the  reformation,  local  interdicts  became  upper  portion  is  called  jejunum  from  its  being 

rare;  personal  interdicts,  which  are  the  sever-  generally  found  empty.    In  front  these  are  in 

est  forms  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  are  still  im-  relation  with  the  omentum  and  the  anterior  ab- 

posed.  dominal  wall,  behind  with  the  spine,  and  in  va* 

INTEREST,  the  compensation  paid  by  the  rious  places  with  the  large  intestine;  internally 

borrower  to  the  lender,  or  by  the  debtor  to  the  the  structure  resembles  that  of  the  duodenum, 

creditor,  for  the  use  of  monev.    The  money  on  the  valvul»  diminishing  gradually  fh>m  above 

which  interest  is  paid  is  called  the  principal,  downward ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded 

the  ratio  of  the  annual  interest  to  the  principal  with  glandular  follicles,  and  contains  also  the 

the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  sum  of  the  principal  patches  of  Peyer,  tiie  seat  of  lesion  in  typhoid 

and  interest  the  amount    A  loan  is  at  simple  fever.    Of  the  laige  intestine  the  only  portion 

interest  when  the  interest  is  paid  as  it  falls  due;  to  be  alluded  to  is  ihe  rectum,  the  terminal 

it  is  at  compound  interest,  when  instead  of  be-  portion,  ending  in  tiie  anal  opening  protected  by 

iug  paid  the  interest  is  successively  added  to  sphincter  muscles ;  it  lies  in  the  concavity  of 

the  principal  at  the  periods  when  it  &]ls  due,  the  sacrum,  is  cylindrical,  mostly  on  the  median 

and  thus  a  new  and  increased  principal  is  form-  line,  and  somewhat  dilated  at  the  lower  end ; 

ed  at  every  such  period.    In  most  countries  the  its  principal  relations  in  both  sexes  are  with  the 

rate  per  cent,  is  established  by  law,  and  the  genito-nrinary  organs.     Internally  it  presents 

loen  of  money  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  legal  longitudinal  and  parallel  folds,  with  transverse 

one  is  called  usury.  semilunar  wrinUes  forming  sacs  in  which  ibcal 

INTERLAOHEN,  or  Ihivrlakkn,  a  drcle  in  matter  is  often  Mged  for  a  long  time ;  its  mu- 

the  Swiss  canton  of  Bern  (pop.  about  20,000),  cons  membrane  possesses  considerable  absorbent 

with  a  village  of  the  same  name  (pc^.  nearly  powers,  and  may  be  used  for  introducing  nutri- 

1,100),  celebrated  for  its  charming  situation  in  ment  and  medicine. — ^The  common  peristaltic 

a  little  plain  between  the  lake  of  Brienz  and  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal  depend  upon 

the  lake  of  Thun,  with  a  view  of  the  Jungfran,  the  contractility  of  tiie  muscular  coat  called 

and  in  the  vidnity  of  some  of  the  most  pictur-  into  action  by  die  stimulus  of  the  contents,  and 
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aM  Bot  dependent  npoo  oerebro-fipiiial  nervous  tbe  Benalder  moantams  are  the  prinoipal  rangeai 

infloence,  though  they  may  he  modified  throogh  each  with  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet    Ben  Nevia. 

the  epuial  and  sympathetic  systema    In  the  the  loftiest  hill  in  Britain,  rises  to  a  height  of 

dnodennm  and  beginning  of  the  jejunom  are  4,406  feet ;  Mealfonrvonie,  8,060 ;  Odrngorm, 

small  branching  dusters  of  follicles,  the  glands  4^050;  and  Tomnahorioh,  an  isolated  hill  near 

of  Brunner,  supposed  to  produce  the  intestinal  InTerness,  1,984  feet   Veins  of  lead,  silver,  and 

juice  {tuecui  enterieus),  a  colorless,  viscid,  alka-  ironstone  have  been  discovered  in  this  county, 

line  secretion,  exertins  a  solvent  action  on  al-  butnoooaL  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Spey,  Ness, 

buminons  matters  and  converting  starch  into  Beanly,  and  Garry,  all  of  which  have  valuable 

sugar.    The  follicles  of  lieberktLhn  are  simple  salmon  fisheries.    Lakes  occupy  182  sq.  m.  of 

open  g^andulsa,  straight  narrow  ciBca,  very  abun-  the  area.    The  largest  is  Loch  Ness,  so  deep 

dantiy  distributed  through  the  entire  length  of  that  it  never  freezes.    Manv  of  these  lakes  are 

tiie  intestinal  tube;  they  probably  secrete  mn-  surrounded  by  scenery  of  the  most  picturesque 

cos,  intestinal  juice,  and  fiscal  matters,  accord-  description.    The  Gaelic  language,  excepting  in 

ing  to  their  position.    The  proper  muciparous  the  town  of  Inverness,  is  more  prevalent  than 

gluids  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are  white,  English.    Agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  oondi- 

semi-transparent,  epitheual  structures,  occur-  tion.    Gk>od  wheat  is  raised  round  tbe  Moray 

ring  in  patches  as  large  as  a  lentU,  correspond-  frith,  but  oats  are  the  main  crop.    Tillage  i& 

ing  with  the  sebiparons  glands  of  the  skin,  however,  secondary  to  the  raiung  of  cattie  and 

When  the  extent  of  these  glandular  structures  sheep. 

of  the  intestine  is  consi^red,  the  beneficial  INVERTEBRATA,  a  negative  term  in  zool- 

aotion  of  purgative  medicines,  in  hastening  the  ogy,  usefully  employed  by  De  Lamarck  to  desig- 

removal  of  various  morbific  matters  from  the  nate  animals  destitute  of  a  vertebral  column  or 

system  by  direct  stimulation,  may  be  easily  backbone.    These  are  8  out  of  the  4  great 

understood.  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  viz.,  articu- 

INVERNESS  (formerly  Innemess),  a  royal  lates,  mollusks,  and  radiates;  the  remaining 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  sea-  division  consists  of  the  vertebrates,  or  those  hav- 
port  of  Scotlsi.d,  capital  of  Inverness-shire,  sit-  ing  an  internal  skeleton  with  a  backbone  for  its 
uatcd  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness,  9  m.  from  central  support,  including  man  and  other  mam* 
the  Moray  frith,  near  the  N.  entrance  of  the  mals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
Caledonian  canal,  and  166i  m.  N.  W.  from  Edin-  The  articulates,  characterized  by  a  jointed  body, 
burgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 12,798.  An  iron  suspen-  contain  insects,  crustaceans  (as  crabs  and  lob- 
sion  brioge  connects  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  sters),  and  worms ;  the  mollusks  are  those  gen- 
Inverness  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  erally  denominated  shell-bearing  animals  ;  the 
considered  the  capital  of  the  highlands.  On  radiates  include  the  echinoderms  (or  sea  urchins, 
an  eminence  to  the  S.  K  of  the  town  stood  an  star  fishes,  and  holothurians),  the  acalepbs  or 
ancient  castie,  in  which  it  is  supposed  by  some  jelly  fishes,  and  the  polyps  (like  hydrOf  aUinia^ 
that  Duncan  was  murdered  by  Macbeth.  The  and  the  coral  animalsV  There  is  no  homology 
castle  was  destroyed  by  Malcolm  Oanmore,  who  or  affinity  between  the  structural  type  of  the 
erected  a  new  one,  which  was  for  several  cen-  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  though  there 
turies  used  as  a  royal  fortress,  within  whose  may  be  analogy ;  for  instance,  the  head  of  an 
walls  a  parliament  was  held  during  the  reign  of  Insect  is  not  homologous  with  the  head  of  a 
James  L  In  1662  Queen  Mary,  on  visiting  In-  man,  a  bird,  a  reptile,  or  a  fish,  as  it  has  no 
vemess  on  the  occanon  of  the  insurrection  of  distinct  bridn  cavity  nor  cranial  vertebras,  yet 
the  earl  of  Huntiy,  was  refused  admittance  into  its  sense  organs  and  other  parts  perform  the 
the  castle,  and  took  up  her  residence  in  a  house,  same  functions.  Aristotie  distinguished  inver- 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  On  the  site  of  tebrates  from  vertebrates,  calling  the  former 
this  castie,  which  was  blown  up  in  1746  by  the  opoifta  (bloodless)  and  the  latter  cmu/xq  (having 
troops  of  Prince  Oharles  Stuart^  stand  now  the  blood) ;  Oken  made  the  same  distinction  in 
court  house  and  the  county  buildings.  Orom-  his  gut  animals  and  flesh  animals,  and  Ehren- 
weU  erected  a  fort  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  berg  in  his  ganglioneura  and  myeloneura  ;  even 
aear  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  which  was  demol-  De  Lamarck  was  aware  that  in  his  iwMTtdytaUk 
ished  at  the  restoration,  but  part  of  the  ram-  all  the  organs  are  contained  in  a  single  cavity, 
part  still  remains.  CuUoden  moor,  the  scene  of  while  in  the  ttri^btaia  there  are  distinct  cavi- 
•  the  battie  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  pre-  ties  for  the  nervous  system  and  the  organs  of 
tender,  is  within  8  m.  from  the  town.  vegetative  life.    De  Lamarck  divided  the  iiwer* 

INVERNESS-SHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotiand,  UbraUk  into  2  orders  and  12  classes,  viz. :  apa- 

stretching  diagonally  across  the  mainland  from  thetic  animals,  with  the  5  classes  of  it^fusoria^ 

sea  to  sea,  between  lat  56''  40'  and  57*"  26'  N.,  polypi,  radiarioy  iunieata^  and  fiermn;  and  sen- 

and  including  on  the  W.  tiie  island  of  Skye,  sev-  sitive  animals,  with  the  7  classes  of  insects, 

eral  smaller  isknds,  and  most  of  the  Outer  Heb-  arachnids,  emutoMa^  annelids,  cirripeds,  eon^ 

rides;  area,  4,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  96,600.  chifera^  and  mollusks ;  aU  distinguished  from 

Its  S.  W.  shores  are  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  vertebratOj  or  intelligent  animals.  The  develop- 

the  sea  called  lochs.    The  country  is  mountain*  ment  of  the  embryo  and  tbe  methods  of  repro- 

oos,  well  wooded,  and  generally  fertile.    The  duction  in  the  invertebrates  are  different  from 

Konadlia  (gray  mountain),  or  Monagh  Lea,  and  those  of  the  vertebrates.    In  the  radiates  the 
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g^rmsniTonndfl  the  yolk  like  a  eniat,  from  whidh  eonferri&gontheinilietaiiire  of  fheflefiiorbar^ 

the  more  animated  parts  are  derived,  Uie  all-  onies  attached  to  iheir  sees.   In  France  this  prao- 

mentary  canid  being  formed  from  the  oentral  ticeofinYesfeitm!«  by  the  temporal  soveireign  was 

mass ;  reprodaction  may  also  take  plaoe  by  bnds  introdaoed  by  Oharlemagne,  who  after  the  bidi- 

or  by  transverse  division  in  the  polyps  and  jeOy  op  was  oonsecrated  placed  the  ring  and  crosier 

fishes,  the  latter  also  presenting  the  onrions  in  his  hands.    The  same  right  was  conceded  to 

Ehenomena  of  alternate  generiation.    In  articcH  the  emperor  Henry  HI,  in  1047,  and  was  rq>eat- 

ites  the  embryo  is  formed  at  the  lower  part  edly  exercised  by  him.   He  claimed  the  prerog- 

of  the  yolk,  with  its  dorsal  snrfi&oe  toward  the  ative  of  investitnre  at  the  consecration  of  the 

latter,  so  that  the  yolk  is  enveloped  fhun  below  pope  himself  and  it  is  alleged  by  some  writers 

upward,  the  uniting  suture  beingnpon  the  back,  that  this  prerogative  had  been  conceded  to 

In  moUusks  the  yolk  is  introduced  from  the  Oharlemagne  by  Pope  Adrian  L  in  the  8th  cen« 

lower  side  of  the  animd  as  in  vertebrates,  bnt  tury.    A  few  years  later  Pope  Alexander  11. 

there  is  no  upper  cavity  for  the  nervous  system,  issued  a  bull  against  investiture  in  general, 

as  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  term  which  was  subsequently  revived  by  Gregory  YTL 

{wD&rtebrata  is  not  equivalent  in  zodogical  pre*  against  the  pretensions  of  Henry  lY.    In  the 

dision  to,  and  is  &r  more  oomprehenave  than,  council  of  Lateran  in  1080,  Gregory  declared 

the  vertebrate  division ;  the  oyster,  the  butter-  that  no  bishop  or  abbot  who  submitted  to  lay 

fly,  the  star  fish,  aU  invertebn^ws,  have  nothing  investiture  should  be  acknowledged  as  a  prelate 

in  common  but  the  absence  of  a  vertebral  col-  of  the  church.    The  contest  on  this  question 

umn.    Invertebrates  appeared  together  in  past  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  continued 

geological  ages,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  into  the  succeeding  century,  when,  by  a  conoor* 

the  lower  vertebrates  (fishes) ;  so  that  the  idea  dat  agreed  upon  at  Worms  between  Calixtus 

of  a  gradual  succession  and  devation  of  animal  11.  and  the  emperor  Henry  Y.,  the  latter  re* 

types  through  radiates,  mollusks,  and  articulates  nounced  for  ever  his  claim  to  invest  bishops  with 

to  vertebrates,  as  maintained  in  the  ^^Yestiges  the  ring  and  (arosier.  The  IVench  kings,  however, 

of  Creation,^'  is  almost  entirely  abandoned.   In-  long  continued  to  exercise  a  mmilar  power,  and 

vertebrates  include  by  far  the  most  numerous  the  contests  between  tliem  and  the  popes  on  the 

and  diversified  forms  in  the  animal  kingdom:  sul]ject  at  length  resulted  in  a  compromise  by 

in  them  we  find  many  important  physiologioai  which  the  monarch  relinauished  the  presentation 

questions  answered,  and  by  them  we  understand  of  the  symbols,  bnt  retained  the  right  to  confer 

otherwise  inexplicable  problems  of  animal  life  investiture  by  a  written  instrument    In  Eng- 

andof  its  relations  to  changes  In  the  earth's  sur-  land  the  controversy  ended  in  a  similar  com- 

fkce;  in  them  we  see  a  circulation  <rf  blood  ^promise  between  Pascal  H.  and  Henry  L 

without  a  heart  or  witiiout  distinct  vessels,  res-  10,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 

piration  effected  by  a  vascular  integument,  the  Inadhus,  the  founder  of  tiie  worship  of  Juno 

nervous  system  reduced  to  its  essential  elements  at  Argos,  or  according  to  others  of  Piren  or 

of  ganglia  with  connecting  cords,  the  external  Jasna.    She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on 

skeleton  enclodng  the  muscles  and  organs,  the  account  of  Juno's  Jealousy  changed  her  into  a 

Elant-lttce  mode  of  reproduction  and  of  true  white  heifer.    Juno  obtained  from  him  the  gift 

ermaphroditism,  and  the  multiplication  of  or-  of  the  heifer,  which  she  placed  under  the  charge 

gans  independently  performing  the  same  ftmc-  of  Argus  Panoptes  in  iier  grove  at  Mycenss. 

tions  (as  digestive  sacs,  gills,  locomotive  appen-  Mercury,  commissioned  by  Jupiter,  was  guided 

dages,  &c.).    The  different  daases  will  be  de-  by  a  bird  to  Aigus,  slew  him  with  a  stone,  and 

scribed  more  fhlly  in  their  respective  order.  The  delivered  lo.    Thereupon  Juno  sent  a  gadfiy, 

whole  subject  is  most  learnedly  treated  by  Pto£  which  tormented  lo  and  pursued  her  in  a  state 

Owen  in  his  ^  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate  of  frenzy  over  the  whole  earth,  till  at  last  she 

Animals."  rested  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  she  re» 

IN Yi^TTTUBE,  the  public  delivery  of  a  feud  covered  the  human  form,  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter 

or  fief  b  V  a  lord  to  his  vassaL  Bla<d»tonesays:  named  Epaphus,  and,  according  to  some  ao- 

^Investitures,  in  their  orig^al  rise,  were  prob-  counts,  introduced  the  worship  of  Isia,  with 

ably  intended  to  demonstrate,  in  conquered  whom  she  afterward  became  identified.    The 

countries,  the  actual  possesion  of  the  lord,  and  fullest  narrative  of  her  wanderings  is  in  the 

that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare  litigious  right,  but  Prometheus  of  iEschylus.    As  usuidly  explain- 

a  peaceable  and  firm  possession.  At  a  time  when  ed,  lo  represents  the  moon;  Argus,  the  stars  ^ 

writing  was  seldom  practised,  a  mere  oral  gift^  of  heaven;  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  mists  and 

at  a  distance  from  the  spot  that  was  given,  was  clouds,  is  the  Argus-slayer ;  and  the  wanderings 

not  likely  to  be  long  or  accurately  retained  in  of  lo  ^mbolize  the  phases  of  the  moon, 

the  memory  of  bystanders  who  were  very  lit*  IODINE  (Gr.  iflodi;^,  violet-colored),  an  ele- 

tie  interested  in  the  grant."    Investiture  was  mentary  substance  named  from  the  color  of  ita 

performed  by  the  presentetion  to  the  person  in-  vapor,  existing  in  various  marine  plants,  the 

vested  of  some  symbol  of  autliority  and  pos-  waterofmanv  mineral  springs  and  of  the  ocean, 

sesdon.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  bisnop  the  bittern  of  salt  works,  in  sponges,  corals,  and 

was  invested  by  placing  a  crosier  or  pastonu  in  some  rocks  and  minerals.    It  was  discovered 

staff  in  his  hands.  The  early  Christian  emperors  in  manu&ctnring  saltpetre  by  Courtois  of  Paris 

exercised  the  right  of  investiture  of  bishops,  as  in  1812,  and  afterwaid  examined  and  described 
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bj  Beyeral  obemista,  but  more  pftrUcnlArlj  by  Twaddell,  or  sp.  gr.  1.80,    At  ibis  point  the 
Giiy-Lussao  (AnnalM  de  ehimie^  voIb.  IzzzriiL  Eulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodinm  begin 
xo^  and  zci).    It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  to  crystallize;  they  are  ladled  ont  as  they  sepa- 
I;  its  chemical  equivalent  is  126.86.    In  its  rate  from  the  solution,  and  placed  sothattiie 
preparation  it  crystallizes  either  from  solntion  drainings  from  them  mn  back  into  the  pans, 
or  by  sublimation  in  scales  like  those  of  mica-  When  they  cease  to  appear,  the  liquor  is  left  to 
ceous  iron,  and  in  regular  crystals  of  elongated  repose  and  to  deposit  more  chloride  in  the  pans, 
octahedrons  with  rhomboidal  base.    These  are  It  is  then  drawn  off  into  coolers,  and  left  for  6 
brittle,  opaque,  of  bluish  black  color,  and  me-  days  for  the  sulphates  to  crystallize,  as  also 
taUic  lustre ;  their  specific  gravity  is  4.95 ;  they  chloride  of  potassium.    The  liquor  is  tiien  again 
fuse  at  225^  V,  into  a  dark  liquid,  and  boil  at  evaporated  in  the  pans,  and  at  68°  T.,  or  sp.  gr. 
847°,  giving  off  deep  purple  and  violet  vapors.  1.84,  deposits  carbonate  of  soda,  and  more  chlo- 
lodine  is  also  volatile  at  common  temperatures,  ride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.    It  is  again 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  diffuses  an  odor  run  into  a  cooler  to  cause  a  further  separation 
like  that  of  chlorine,  the  "vapor  irritating  the  of  chloride  of  potassium.    The  process  is  some- 
nostrils  and  exciting  cough.    This  is  among  the  times  again  repeated,  and  the  liquor  brought  by 
heaviest  of  aeriform  bodies,  its  density  being  8.7  evaporation  to  74°  T.    After  removing  m  the 
times  that  of  air.    Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  crystals  that  appear,  there  frequently  remain  in 
iodine  freely ;  pure  water  takes  up  only  about  the  solution  some  chlorides,  hyposulphite  of 
v.dW  o^  ^^  weight  of  it^  and  thus  acquires  a  soda,  and  sulphuret  of  sodium.    Strong  sul- 
yellowish  or  brown  linge.    By  adding  nitrate  phuric  acid,in  the  proportion  of  \  of  the  whole 
or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  or  is  then  added,  and  after  agitation  the  mixture 
any  of  the  iodides^  to  the  water,  its  power  of  is  left  to  stand  for  2  days.    The  sulphurous 
dissolving  iodine  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  compounds  are  in  this  time  decomposed,  and 
solution  then  takes  a  very  deep  brown  color,  sulphates  are  produced  with  liberation  of  sul- 
lodine  gives  a  yellow  stain  to  the  skin,  which  phnr  in  a  free  state,  in  scQphuretted  hydrogen, 
soon  disappears.    Though  resembling  chlorine  and  in  sulphurous  add.    The  iodine  is  fixed  by 
in  its  combinations  and  some  of  its  qualities,  its  combination  with  sodium,  and,  miless  too 
it  has  not  the  property  of  bleaching,  and  its  much  acid  has  been  added,  cannot  be  liberated 
oJiemical  affinities  are  weaker.    Its  remark-  except  by  oxygen.    The  lye  is  now  poured  into 
able  property  of  imparting  a  deep  blue  color  to  an  iron  still  lined  with  lead,  and  wnen  heated 
A  mass  or  solution  of  starch  serves  as  a  distin-  in  a  sand  bath  to  140°,  a  quantity  of  peroxide 
g^isbing  test  of  extreme  delicacy.    The  starch  of  manganese  is  introduced,  and  the  still  is  luted 
solution,  if  cold,  will  sensibly  indicate  the  pres-  and  connected  with  its  condensers.     Iodine 
ence  of  iodine  in  solutions   containing  only  vapors  come  off  at  a  temperature  below  the 
T.V77.incv  ^^  i^    ^^  ^  supposed  that  the  iodine  boiling  point,  and  condense  in  the  receivers, 
is  merely  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state  with  Particular  care  is  required  that  the  temperature 
the  starch.    It  must  be  free  for  the  test  to  sue-  does  not  exceed  212  .  in  which  case  the  iodine 
oeed ;  and  to  insure  this,  where  the  iodine  may  is  apt  to  combine  with  chlorine  with  loss.    Gy- 
be in  a  state  of  an  iodide,  it  is  recommended  to  aniae  of  iodine  often  collects  in  white,  prismatao 
add  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  crystals  in  tiie  receiver  farthest  from  the  retort, 
and  then  a  little  vapor  of  chlorine,  or  instead  of  A  portion  of  iocUne  remains  in  the  retort  in 
the  chlorine  a  drop  or  two  of  nitnc  acid  may  be  combination  with  lead  and  sodium,  which  is 
nsed. — ^Though  iodine  is  detected  in  a  multitude  recovered  by  first  converting  it  into  an  iodide 
of  organic  bodies,  principally  those  connected  of  copper  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
with  the  sea  or  in  plants  growing  near  the  BsHt  and,  when  this  is  separated  by  filtration,  de- 
-water,  it  is  found  in  largest  proportion  in  the  composing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
Jhici  or  common  sea  weeds,  and  other  marine  manganese^  and  collecting  the  vapor.    The  pro- 
plants  which  grow  at  great  depths.    The  fueui  cess  above  given  is  somewhat  modified  at  dif- 
palmatus  and  saecharinus  are  especially  rich  in  ferent  localities.    A  method  has  been  proposed 
it.     The  preparation  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  by  Dr.  Kemp  to  dispense  with  the  burning 
is  principally  carried  on  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  of  the  plants,  by  which  much  iodine  is  volatil- 
at  ^Donegal,  Ireland,  and  at  Oherbourg,  France,  to  ized  and  lost,  and  to  crush  the  roots  in  which 
-vrhich  places  are  brought  the  half  vitrified  ashes  the  largest  proportion  of  iodine  is  concentra- 
prodaced  by  burning  die  sea  weeds  collected  on  ted,  and  set  them  to  ferment ;  after  which  the 
the  coast    These  ashes,  called  kelp,  or  on  the  iodine  with  other  salts  may  be  dissolved  out 
continent  varee^  being  coarsely  powdered,  are  by  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
digested  some  hours  in  water,  and  the  solntion  and  finally  separated  by  proper  reagents.     It 
is  then  drawn  off  upon  a  fresh  portion,  and  from  is  also  proposed  to  separate  iodine  from  waters 
this  upon  a  8d,  4th,  6th.  and  it  may  be  a  6th  containing  it  in  small  quantity  by  passing  these, 
portion,  until  the  liquor  nas  attained  a  density  acidulated  with  one  part  of  sulphuric  and  two 
of  1.257.    The  various  soluble  salts,  including  of  nitric  acid,  through  lampblack  or  ivoiy 
the  iodides  and  bromides  of  all  the  alkalies,  are  black,  by  which  it  is  retained,  and  from  whidi 
thns  taken  up  and  separated. from  the  esrthy  it  may  afterward  be  separated. — ^Iodine  is  use- 
salts.     The  solution  is  then  drawn  off  into  broaa  f ul  as  a  test  for  starch,  and  also  as  an  ingre- 
evaporating  pans,  and  concentrated  to   60^  dient  of  various  chemical  reagents.    Some  of 
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these  are  of  great  importanoe  in  the  photo-  chnrdiea  and  a  ediooL    The  island  was  given 

gn4>hio  art    From  the  iodide  of  potaanmn  ia  hy  the  Fictiah  king  Bridios  to  St.  Golmnba, 

prepared  the  iodide  of  ailTer  whicb  oonstitntea  who  founded  here  a  monastery  which  enjoyed 

the  sensitive  film  npon  the  puttee.    In  medidne  for  a  long  time  a  wide  renown,  and  was  one  of 

it  ia  employed  in  different  oombinationa  and  de-  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Europe.    A  paper 

grees  of  concentration  to  produce  a  variety  of  entitled  '*  A  Yiat  to  lona,  with  some  Account 

effectSb    In  hu^  doses  it  is  poisonous,  violently  of  its  History,"  read  before  the  Oxford  archi* 

irritating  the  stomach.    In  irequent  small  doses  tectaral  sodety  in  1859,  contains  the  following 

it  acta  as  a  tonic,  and  emcially  as  an  absorbent  statement :  "lona  was  the  duef  seat  <^  the 

of  glandular  tumors  and  enlargements.    Its  use  horrors  of  druidism  previously  to  the  coming  of 

is  recommended  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofu-  St.  Golumba,  about  A  D.  664,  who  estabUshed 

loua  complainta,  cutaneous  eruptions,  Ac.    It  is  a  college  on  the  island  for  the  education  and 

administered  in  solution,  and  is  ako  appUed  general  improvement  of  the  people.    Alter  his 

externally  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  and  in  death  the  foundation  passed  through  several 

iodine  hatha,  about  8  grains  of  iodine  being  phases,  and,  notwithstanding  its  is(Jated  posi- 

need  to  each  gallon  of  water.    The  iodine  is  tion,  acquired  great  wealth,  and  increased  in 

largely  absorb^  but  however  administered  it  influence  up  to  the  time  of  the  reformation.    It 

never  accumulatea  in  the  system.    Among  the  continued  under  the  influence  of  the  Ouldees 

numerous  combinations  of  iodine  employed,  the  until  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when 

principal  is  the  io^de  of  potassium,  commonly  they  were  driven  from  their  establishment  by 

called  hydriodate  of  potassa,  and  this  is  often  those  from  the  south  who  acknowledged  the 

used  for  its  influence  in  causing  water  to  take  authority  of  Rome.    A  nunneiy  established  on 

up  more  iodine  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  the  island  about  this  time  continued  until  1548, 

stronger  aqueous  solution.    Iodine  is  also  com-  when  Anna  ICacdonald,  the  last  prioress,  died, 

binedwithsulphur  andwithsevmlof  themet-  The    religious   establishment  was   altogether 

ala,  aa  iron,  mercury,  lead,  &a,  to  produce  broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  parliamoit 

special  effects.    Iodide  of  potassium  is  a  power-  (1560)  abolishing  all  religious  houses.    The  ial- 

fnl  solvent  of  all  the  compounds  of  mercury  and  tnen  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  V^^T^ft^^y^ 

and  lead,  and  it  has  been  found  a  valuable  but  is  now  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.^ 

remedy  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  lead,  and  of  — ^lona  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  poeseased  aa 

tremors  caused  by  mercury,  the  metals,  as  is  many  as  860  stone  crosses,  resembling  those  of 

supposed,  being  converted  into  soluble  iodides,  Ireland,  but  most  of  them  were  destroyed  by 

and  in  tins  condition  removed  from  the  system.  Puritan  zeal,  and  only  4  now  remain.    Sepul- 

Solutions  of  iodine  also  have  been  known  to  be  chral  remains  cover  the  idand,  both  in  the 

antidotes  against  the  bites  of  venomous  ser-  shi^  of  cairns  and  of  stone  monuments  of  aO 

penta,  especially  of  the  crotalea;  and  it  has  re-  kinds,  lona  having  been  considered  fh>m  time 

centiy  been  found  that   the  virulent  poison  immemorial  a  samd  island,  and  numbers  of 

known  by  the  name  of  wourali  in  South  Amer-  Scotch,  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  even  French  kings 

ioa  may  oe  rendered  innocuous  by  mixture  with  having  been  buried  there,  the  last  of  whom  is 

solutionof  iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium,  so  that  said  to  have  been  the  famous  Macbeth.    St. 

it  may  be  ii^ected  under  the  skin  without  dan-  Grants  chapel,  which  is  in  the  Korman  style,  ia 

ger.    In  case  of  poisoning  by  iodine,  it  is  recom-  tiie  most  ancient  of  the  existing  ruins  of  lona. 

mended  to  employ  at  once  the  stomach  pump  and  IONIA,  a  S.  co.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 

make  free  use  of  amylaceous  drinks,  prepaj*ed  Michigan,  drained  by  Grand  river ;  area,  576 

from  starch  itself  or  flour  or  arrow  root. — ^Iodine  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,597.    It  has  an  undu- 

oombines  with  oxygen  to  form  two  acids,  iodic  latins  surfitice,  about  half  of  which  is  densely 

acid,  I0»,  and  periodic,  IOt,  with  hvdrogen  one,  wooded.    Red  sandstone  is  quatried.    The  soU 

HI,  called  hydriodic  acid.    This  closely  resem-  is  rich,  and  much  of  it  alluvial.  The  productiona 

bles  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  oxygen  acids  cor-  in  1860  were  76,085  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

respond  respectively  to  chloric  and  perchloric  77,888  of  wheat,  48,868  of  oats,  63,555  of  pota- 

adds.    The  similarity  in  the  combinations  and  toes,  22,068  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,598  tons  ofJiay. 

properties  of  iodine,  chlorine,  and  bromine  sag-  There  were  8  churches,  1  newmaper  ofSce,  and 

gest  the  possibility  of  their  beng  modifications  2,610  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Do- 

of  one  common  element.  troit  and  Milwaukee  nulroad  passes  through  the 

lONA,  or  loouanx,  called  also  I  or  Ht,  a  county.    Capital,  Ionia, 

small  island  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  situated  in  lOMA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  on 

kt.  56''  22'  N.,  long.  6''  25'  W.,  9  m.  S.  W.  from  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  from 

Staffa,  and  separated  from  the  island  of  Mull  Fhocsa  in  the  K  to  Miletus  in  the  S.,  a  direct 

by  a  channel  l^m.  in  width,  called  the  sound  of  distance  of  800  stadia,  but,  fix>m  the  sinuosities 

I  or  of  IcolmkiQ.    It  is  embraced  within  the  of  the  coast,  making  a  seaboard  of  8,480  stadia, 

parish  of  Eilfinichen  and  county  of  Argyle,  and  or  400  English  miles,  and  extending  inland  only 

18  8  m.  long  by  1^  m.  broad ;   pop.  in  1851,  a  few  miles.    It  thus  comprised  part  of  the  sear- 

1,084.    It  has  an  irregular  surface  of  moorland,  board  of  Lydia  and  Caria,  comprehending  the 

rising  in  places  to  400  feet  in  height    About  i  modem  districts  of  livas,  6amk-han,  and  Aidan, 

of  the  island  is  cultivated,  producing  barley  and  in  Anatolia.    The  legendary  account  is  that  a 

potatoes.    There  is  a  small  village,  containing  8  portion  of  the  great  Ionian  emigration  from  At- 
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tioa,  Jtbont  the  middle  of  the  11th  centory 
B.  U.,  took  its  way  to  these  shores,  and  under 
yarions  chieftains  oonqnered  the  country,  and 
exterminated  the  male  inhabitants.  Eyentn- 
ally  the  lonians  obtained  the  12  cities  of  Mile- 
tos,  MyaS)  Priene,  Ephesas,  Lebedos,  Colophon, 
Teos,  Erythrffi,  OlazomeniB,  Phoc»a,  and  Giiios 
and  Samos  on  the  islands  of  the  same  name. 
Afterward,  in  700  B.  0.,  Smyrna  was  added. 
Each  of  these  had  a  democratic  constitntion  in- 
dependent of  the  others,  bat  common  language 
and  manners  formed  a  bond  of  alliance  between 
the  colonies  which  answered  all  the  purposes 
of  a  federation.  Their  mntual  interests  were 
discussed  at  regular  meetings  of  delegates  held 
at  Panionium,  on  the  K  slope  of  Mt.  Mycale, 
where  there  was  a  temple  to  Neptune.  The 
12  cities  took  the  general  name  of  the  Ionian 
Dodecapolis.  Numerous  colonies  issued  from 
the  original  12,  built  towns  along  the  coast, 
and  in  time  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Euxine.  Ionia  early  became  the 
riyal  of  Greece  in  ciyUization  and  in  progress. 
Oroesus  the  Lydian  conquered  the  county.  The 
Persians  were  its  ne?ct  masters.  In  600  &  0.  the 
lonians  reyolted,  but  were  again  reduced  to  the 
Persian  yoke  until  tiie  battle  of  the  Eurymedon 
in  469  secured  their  independence.  In  the  pe- 
riod between  the  close  of  the  Peleponnesian  war 
(404)  and  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (887),  they 
sought  the  protection  snccessiyely  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  until  the  Persians  again  became  masters 
of  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia.  Alexander  the 
Great  reannexed  the  country  to  ttie  empire  of 
Maoedon.  The  Bomans,  by  classin|:  these  d  ties 
as  proyincial  towns,  depriyed  them  of  political 
importance;  and  the  Turks  in  the  12th  and 
18th  centuries  extinguished  what  was  left  of 
their  prosperity. 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  TJnitkd  Staibs  of  the, 
a  republic  under  Britiui  protection,  comprising 
7  islands  of  the  Gredan  archipelago,  ylz. :  Cor- 
fu, Oephalonia,  Zante,  Santa  Mftura,  Ithaca  or 
Theaki,  Gerigo,  and  Paxo,  with  some  smaller  de- 
pendencies, lying  between  lat.  85**  48'  and  89^ 
66'  N.,  long.  18^  86'  and  28*^  18'  E.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  area,  population,  and 
capital  of  the  principal  islands : 


Cil>ltab. 


CorAi ,. 

Gephalonla . . 

Zaiit6 

Baata  Maara. 

Ithaca 

Cerlgo  ...... 

Paxo 


Total. 


Am  in 

Pop.  la 

■q.  m. 

1858. 

827 

75,582 

848 

76,481 

161 

88,627 

ISA 

20,048 

44 

11,848 

116 

18,007 

86 

6,025 

1,102 

240,068 

Corftt 

AiigottoU. 

ZantA 

Santa  Miaoia. 

Yathl. 

Cerlga 

Paxo. 


Corfu  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  wTiole 
confederacy.  The  aggregate  population  of  the 
isles  dependent  upon  the  above  in  1866  was  282, 
and  the  British'garrison  numbered  8,000.  llie 
islands  are  very  mountainous,  and  mostly  rise 
with  rugged  abruptness  from  the  sea,  affording, 
however,  fine  havens  on  their  coasts.  Mt.  ^tw>s 
in  Oephalonia  is  6,806  feet  in  height,  and  in  Uie 


other  islands  there  are  hills  rang^g  from  1,000 
to  8,000  feet.  There  are  of  course  no  consider* 
able  rivers,  but  Corfu  is  watered  by  several  large 
torrents.  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
limestone,  mixed  wiQi  sandstone  and  gypsum. 
There  are  no  active  volcanoes.  Most  of  the 
islands  abound  in  fine  natural  scenery,  and  bear 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  generally  dry 
and  calcareous,  and  about  half  the  surface  is* 
arable.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  healthy. 
The  spring  is  mild,  the  summer  hot  and  dry, 
the  autumn  rainy,  and  the  winter  tempestuous. 
The  sirocco  is  often  felt,  and  N.  winds  blow 
violently  during  winter.  Snow  falls  often,  but 
does  not  last  long  except  on  the  mountains. 
Earthquakes  are  not  uncommon.  Iron,  coal, 
manganese,  sulphate  of  soda,  marl,  day,  chal- 
cedony, quartz,  and  gray  marble  are  the  most 
important  minerals.  The  principal  vegetable 
products  are  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig, 
grapes,  currants,  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  flax, 
pulse,  and  cotton.  The  last  is  of  very  good  qual- 
ity. The  celebrated  currants  of  Zante  are  the 
fruit  of  a  dwarf  vine;  the  crop  in  that  island 
alone  is  about  8,000,000  lbs.  The  valonia  oak 
(guercus  cBgilops)  is  valued  for  its  acorns,  beside 
being  a  beautiful  tree.  Madder  grows  wild,  and 
the  cactus  opuntiOf  which  furnishes  the  food  of 
the  cochineal  insect,  thrives  in  ^  tiie  islands, 
but  is  little  attended  to.  Experiments  in  the 
culture  of  indigo  have  succeeded  well,  but  have 
been  followed  by  no  practical  result  Farms 
are  mostly  small,  and  are  let  annually  on  shares. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  the  only  animids  reared  in 
considerable  numbers.  In  1868,  49,668  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  7,989  in 
manufactures,  and  6,828  in  commerce.  The 
manufactures  of  these  islands  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  coarse  cloths,  earthenware,  soap,  salt, 
some  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  filigree  work. 
Although  the  coasts  abound  with  fish,  the  fish- 
eries are  not  prosecuted  systematically.  A  large 
coastiuff  trade  is  carried  on  under  the  Ionian 
fiag.  The  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  drugs,  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  and  silk,  wool  and 
woollen  cloth,  glass,  hardware,  staves  and  hoops, 
iron,  timber,  wheat,  Indian  com,  rice,  flour, 
cheese,  salted  fish,  cattle,  sheep,  drugs,  and  to- 
bacco ;  the  exports  are  currants  and  olive  oil, 
also  vrine,  brandy,  liqueurs,  honey,  wax,  valo- 
nia acorns,  soap,  salt,  and  hare  and  lamb  skins. 
The  value  of  imports  in  1866  was  £849,210,  and 
of  exports  £671,910.  During  the  same  yean 
the  shipping  which  entered  Ionian  ports  was  of 
604,696  tons  burden,  of  which  172,288  was 
Austrian  and  84,908  British;  clearances  600,928 
tons,  of  which  176,860  was  Austrian  and  90,604 
British. — ^The  natives  of  the  Ionian  islands  are 
Greeks,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  Alba- 
nian and  Italian  blood.  Romaic  is  the  language 
commonly  spoken,  and  since  1862  has  been 
adopted  as  the  official  tongue  instead  of  the 
English.  Italian  is  understood  in  most  of  the 
large  towns,  and  is  generally  spoken  by  the 
higner  classes.  Some  thousa^s  of  the  islanders 
cross  annually  to  the  mainlaTO  to  assist  in  the 
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labon  of  baireBii  for  whioh  thej  reoeire  pay-  nudned  till  tbe  ftll  of  Yenioe  threw  tfaem.  iofto 

ment  io  grain.    Edoeatioa  floorishes,  and  no  the  hands  of  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Oampo 

one  is  allowed  to  vote  at  elections  nnleee  he  Formio.    Bnseia  and  Turkey  jointly  expelled 

can  read  and  write.    In  1855  the  162  primaxy  the  French,  and  in  1800  erected  them  Into  the 

schookyezclosive  of  87  private  schools,  contained  Septinsolar  republic,  which,  under  the  pioteo- 

5,737  boys  and  657  (^Is;  the  univerrity  had  tion  of  Turkey,  fiuled  as  an  experiment  of  celf- 

76  students,  and  the  minor  college  79,  bende  government.    Bj  a  secret  article  in  the  treaty 

18  pupils  at  the  ecclesiastical  college.     Each  of  Tilsit  in  1807  they  were  given  to  tho  French ; 

bf  the  islands  has  an  academy  supported  by  but  being  taken  by  the  British  durinfi  the  wars 

the  government,  at  whioh  ancient  Greek,  Latin,  from  1809  to  1814,  they  were  secur^  to  that 

modem  languages,  and  mathematics  are  taught,  power  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1815. 

There  are  2,0(K)  churches,  with  priests  secuhur  Few  events  of  importance  have  once  occurred, 

and  regular  sufficient  to  provide  one  pastor  to  excepting  an  insurrection  in  Gephalonia  in  1848, 

every  50  souls.    Four  fifths  of  the  popidation  whi<m  was  suppressed.    The  islanders  mantfest 

belong  to  the  Greek  church,  under  an  exarch  little  affection  for  the  British  rule,  and  for  some 

or  primate,  which  office  is  held  in  rotation  for  years  past  there  has  been  a  powerful  movement 

5  years  by  the  archbishops  of  Oorfu,  Gephalonia,  among  them  in  favor  of  annexatlcm  to  the  king- 

and  Santa  Maura.    The  rest  of  the  people,  ex-  dom  of  Greece;  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 

cepting  5,000  Jews,  mostly  resident  in  Gorfu,  passed  in  the  legishitive  assembly  at  Gorfn,  July 

aie  Roman  Gatholics  under  an  archbishop  and  2, 1857,  which  however  was  not  carried  into 

one  bishop.    The  Jews  labor  under  several  dis-  effect.    In  the  same  year  an  act  passed  the 

abilities,  both  civil  and  religious.     Excepting  British  parliament  enabling  subjects  of  the  lo- 

the  bishops,  the  clergy  are  not  paid  from  the  nian  islands  to  hold  naval  and  military  oommis- 

revenue,  but  from  ecclesiastical  property  under  sions  under  the  crown,  froai  which  they  had 

government  management     The  Greek  clergy  previously  been  excluded.    In  Nov.  185S,  Mr. 

are  poor  and  generally  ignorant. — ^The  gov-  Gladstone  was  sent  as  lord  high  oommissioner 

emment  is  vested  in  a  lord  hig^  commissioner  extraordinary  to  the  Ionian  idands,  with  the 

appointed  by  the  British  crown,  and  a  par-  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 

liament  consisting  of  a  senate  and  legislative  pie;  but  nothing  of  importance  seems  to  have 

assembly.    The  senate  is  composed  of  a  pros-  resulted  from  his  misdon. 
ident  and  secretary,  who  are  chosen  by  tiie       IOWA,  one  of  the  interior  states  of  the  Amer- 

lord  high  commissioner,  and  5  senators,  who  lean  Union,  and  the  16th  admitted  under  tiie 

are  chosen  by  the  lower  house.    It  has  the  federal  ccmstitution,  situated  between  lat.  40** 

executive  power,  and  shares  with  the  commis-  20'  and  48^  $0'  N.,  and  long.  90"*  12'  and  96** 

sioner  the  control  of  the  press.   The  legislative  68'  W. ;  extent  K  and  S.  208  m.,  and  £.  and 

assembly  consists  of40  members,  29  of  whom  are  W.  about  800  m.;  area,  50,914  sq.  m.,  or  83,- 

elected  by  the  people  and  11  appointed  by  the  584,960  acres.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  l^nesota, 

commissioner.    They  hold  office  for  5  years,  and  £.  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 

must  belong  to  the  rank  of  synclita  or  nobles.  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  S.  by  Missouri  and  in 

Each  island  moreover  has  a  regent  and  council,  part  by  Des  Moines  river,  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 

partiy  chosen  by  popular  vote  and  partiy  nom-  souri  and  Big  Sioux  rivers,  which  separate  it 

inated  by  the  commissioner  and  senate.    The  from  Nebrasbi  and  Dacotah.    The  state  is  di- 

commissioner  has  the  veto  power  on  all  meas-  vided  into  99  counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Adams, 

ures,  and  may  dissolve  the  assembly  at  any  Allamaioee,  Appanoose,  Audubon,  Benton,  Black 

time.    He  also  commands  the  British  garrison  Hawk,  Boone,  Bremer,  Butler,  Buchanan,  Bun* 

and  4  regiments  of  local  militia.    A  frigate  and  combe,  Buena  Vista,  Galhonn,  CarrolL  Caaa^ 

war  steamer  are  stationed  at  Gorfn.    The  re-  Gedar,  >  Gerro  Gordo,   Gherokee,   GhicuLasaw, 

public  bears  the  expense  of  this  force  to  the  ex-  Glarke,  Glay,  Glayton,  Glinton,  Grawford,  Dal- 

tent  of  £25,000  per  annum.    The  judiciary  con-  las,  Davis,  Decatur,  Delaware,  Des  Moineai, 

sists  of  a  supreme  court,  and  a  civil,  a  criminal,  Dickinson,  Dubuque,  Emmet^  Fayette,  Floyd, 

and  a  commercial  tribunal  in  eadi  of  the  7  FranHin,  Fremont,  Greene,  Grundy,  Guthrie^ 

chief  islands,  beside  courts  of  justices  of  the  Hamilton,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Hardin,  Henry, 

peace.     The  revenue   in  1856   amounted  to  Howaord,  Humboldt,  Ida,  Iowa,  Jackson,  Jasper, 

£381,489,  of  which  £154,885  was  from  customs  Jeffeison,  Johnson,  Jones,  Eeoknk,  Kossuth, 

duties,  and  the  expenditures  to  £357,626,  of  Lee,  linn,  Louisa,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahaska, 

which  £25,000  was  for  payment  of  the  military,  Marion,  Marshall,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Monona,  Men- 

£18,000  for  the  charges  of  the  oommissioner,  roe,  Montgomery,  Muscatine,  O'Brien,  Osceola, 

£57,806  foe  the  pariiament  and  administra-  PagC),  Palo  Alto,  Plymouth,  Pocahontas,  Polk, 

tion.  and  £10,432  for  education.    The  islands  Potiiwatamie,  Poweshiek,  Ringgold,  Sac,  Soott^ 

are  held  by  Britain  as  a  military  post  auxiliary  Shelby,  Sioux,  Story,  Tama,  Taylor,  Union,  Van 

to  Malta  and  Gibraltar.— In  Grecian  history  Bmen,  WapeUo,  Warren,  Washingt^  Wayne, 

these  islands  figured  singly  as  Ooroyra,  Gephal-  Wcibster^tvinnebago,  Winneshiek,  Woodbury, 

lenia,  Zacynthus,  Leucas,  Ithaca,  Gythera,  and  Worth,  Wright.     Des  Moines  (l^te  Fort  Des 

Paxos.    In  the  12th  century  they  were  taken  by  Mi^ines)  is  the  state  capital.    The  other  princi- 

the  kings  of  Sic^,  and  in  the  14tii  fell  under  pal  cities  and  towns  are :  on  the  Iowa  rirer, 

the  Jurisdiction  or  the  Yenetians,  and  so  re-  Iowa  Gity,  formerly  the  capital;  on  the  Missia- 
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dppLDnbiiqne,  Davenport,  Muscatine,  Barling-  west,  Iowa  bas  a  large  nmnber  of  interior  wa- 

ton,  Fort  Madison,  and  Eeoki^ ;  in  the  interior,  ter  courses,  many  navigable,  and  others  of  less 

Mt  Pleasant,  Fairfield,  Ottnmwa,  Okaloosa,  dimensions,  but  supplying  abnndant  hydranlic 

Marion,  Anamosa,  Oedar  Bapids,  Oedar  Falls,  power.    All  the  streams  of  Iowa  flow  into  one 

Waterloo,  &o, ;  and  on  the  iOssonri,  Council  or  other  of  the  great  bonndary  rivers.     The 

Blnfb  Oity,  Sionz  Oitv,  &c. — ^The  following  ta*  Mississippi  receives  the  Des  Moines,  the  Gheca'- 

ble  exhibits  the  popmation  of  Iowa  according  que  or  Sknnk,  the  Iowa  and  its  affluent  the  Red 

to  the  U.  8.  censuses  of  1840  and  1850,  and  the  Oedar,  the  Wapsipinicon,  the  Turkey,  the  Upper 

state  censuses  of  subsequent  years :  Iowa,  &c,y  all  of  which  have  B.  £.  courses,  and 

: generally  run  parallel  with  each  other.     The 

• ^[^ whiu,  |oo»ar'd.    Touc  rlvcrs  flowing  to  the  Missouri  are  short  and  of 

1840                      .                  42,924    1S8      48,118  smsU  volumc,  and  scarcely  compare  with  the 

ism!!;::!!. .':;;!::;:. !;;!!'.!!!!.'    uussi    m    192,214  smallest  class  flowing  to  the  Mississippi.    The 

i8m::.:::::::;:::;::::;;::::::::  227,n«  m  SsiIS  Big  sioux  mak^  a  portion  of  the  w.  ik)u^^^ 

1S54 825,202    4S0     826i,682  ary.    The  Ohantou,  Grand,  Platte,  Nodaway, 

JgJ • MM«    »i     WgJ  and  Nashnabatona  rise  in  the  8.  of  Iowa,  pass 

rr2i=  mto  Missouri,  and  join  the  Missouri  nver  m  its 

The  population  of  the  state  in  1860  entitled  it  course  through  that  state.    Thesui&oeof  Iowa 

imder  ike  federal  law  to  two  representatives  in  is  generally  undulating,  and  forms  a  country  of 

congress.    Of  the  white  population  in  that  year,  unrivalled  beauty.    It  has  no  mountains  nor 

100,887  were  males  and  90,904  females ;  and  even  high  hills ;  yet  on  the  margins  of  the  riv- 

of  the  colored,  165  males  and  168  females,  ers  there  are  frequent  blufb  or  calcareous  strata 

Families,  83,61y;  dwellings,  82,962.    Density  intersected  by  ravines.    These  bluffli  are  gener- 

of  population,  8.78  to  the  square  mile ;  propor-  ally  from  40  to  180  feet  high,  and  are  the  breast- 

tion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  0.88  per  cent  work  of  table-lands  which  sweep  away  fix>m 

Deaf  and  dumb,  69;  blind,  60  j  insane,  42;  idi-  them  in  gentle  undulations.    The  8.  portion  of 

otic,  94.    Of  the  total  population,  110,782  were  the  state  is  the  most  picturesque,  abounding  with 

under  20  years  of  age,  80,868  between  20  and  grassy  lawns  and  verdant  plains,  interspersed 

70, 1,024  between  70  and  100, 1  over  100,  and  with  groves  and  meandering  rivulets,  and  inter- 

64  unknown.    Bom  in  Iowa,  60,880;  in  otiber  sected  by  the  larger  rivers  which  now  to  tiie 

states,  120,240;  in  foreign  countries,  21iS82;  in  Mississippi  or  by  the  numerous  affluents  of  the 

parts  unknown,  862.    Of  those  born  in  other  Mssoun.  Portions  of  the  N.  part  partake  more 

states  there  were  from  Ohio  80,718,  Indiana  of  the  bold  and  striking  in  scenery;  the  surface 

19,926,  Penni^lvania  14,744,  KentucOT  8,994,  is  more  elevated,  and  hills  and  mounds  are  not 

New  York  8,134,  Virginia  7,861,  Illinois  7,247,  uncommon,  their  tops  covered  with  towering 

Tennessee  4,274,  Missouri  8,807;  and  of  the  oaks;  and  the  rivers  tumble  over  precipitous 

foreign  population,  9,784  were  British,  7,268  ledges  of  cra^  rooks  to  the  lower  plains.  The 

Germans,  1,766  Briti^  American,  882  French,  N.  £.  section  \b  a  ricb  mineral  region,  abonnd- 

861  Norwegians,  and  281  8wecles.    The  num-  ing  in  lead  ore  and  various  other  metals,  but 

ber  of  persons  bom  in  Iowa  and  resident  in  nevertheless  contains  much  excellent  land.  The 

other  states  was  6,868.     The  occupations  of  unique  and  admirably  diversified  prairies  of 

49,816  males  over  16  years  of  age  are  returned  Iowa  are,  however,  its  most   distinguishinff 

as  follows:  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  man-  feature.    These  natural  meadows  are  covered 

nfkctures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  9,266 ;  in  with  a  rich  coating  of  coarse  grass,  forming 

agricnlture,  82,779 ;  in  labor  not  agricultural,  excellent  pasturage,  and  are  not  unfrequently 

6,892;  in  the  army,  71;  in  sea  and  river  navi-  interspersed  with  hazel  thickets  and  fragrant 

gtttion,  168 ;  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  shrabs,  and  in  the  season  of  flowers  are  aeoo- 

1,077;  in  other  pursuits  requiring  education,  rated  with  a  brilliant  garniture  of  honeysuckles, 

426;  in  government  civil  service,  108;  in  do-  jessamines,  wild  roses,  and  violets. — A  geologi* 

xnesdo  service,  10;  and  in  other  pursuits,  40.  oal  survey  of  the  state  of  Iowa  \b  in  progress 

Births  in  1849-'60,  6,099;  marriages,  1,824;  under  the  direction  of  Pro£  James  Hall,  the 

deaths,  2,044.    Of  a  total  of  120,498  returned  as  chemical  and  mineralogical  department  being 

engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  in  1866,  68,684  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney.    A  report  in 

were  farmers,  16,268  laborers,  28,202  manufko-  2  vols.  8vo.  was  published  in  1868-'9,  which 

tnrers  and  artisans,  260  miners,  2,786  merchants,  presents  the  general  arrangement  of  the  forma- 

1,168  traders,  1,106  physicians,  668  lawyers,  tions,  with  details  of  their  fossils  and  economic 

6^  clergymen,  822  teachers,  1,486  clerks,  266  oal  importance.    They  belong  exclusively  to  the 

printers,  48  editors,  124  bankers,  and  4,^^  classof  palsozoio  rocks,  their  range  in  the  geo- 

otherwise  occupied.    Of  the  population  in  1869,  logical  column  being  fW>m  the  Potsdam  sand- 

882,806  were  males  and  800,748  females;  deaf  stone  to  the  coal  measures,  inclusive.    The  lat- 

and  dumb,  801;  blind,  190;  insane,  168;  idi-  ter  formation  occupies  the  8.  and  W.  portion  of 

otic,  288 ;  voters,  186,467;  aliens,  16,467;  liable  the  state,  and  reaches  within  a  few  miles  at  its 

to  military  duty,  116,084;  dwellings,  104,786;  8.E.  coraerof  the  Mississippi  river,  from  which 

density  of  population,  12.22  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  separated  hj  a  belt  ox  about  20  m.,  over 

— Beside  the  great  rivers  which  bound  it,  the  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  spread  out 

IfiBsissippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  on  the  This  limestone  outcrop  thence  extends  diago- 
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nail/  acroes  the  state  to  tihe  extreme  KW.  cor-  frequeDtl j  found  to  expand  into  what  are  called 
ner.    Toward  the  N.  K  lower  formations  con-  openings  and  large  caves  several  hundred  feet 
tinne  to  appear  in  succession,  and  stretch  in  long  in  len^.    The  walls  of  these  are  incrusted 
parallel  belts  N.  W.  and  S.  £.    The  course  of  with  l£e  sulphuret  of  lead,  a  single  cave  some- 
the  rivers,  as  they  descend  from  the  N.  border  times  fumisning  several  million  pounds.    The 
of  the  state  to  the  Mississippi,  is  along  the  range  depth  of  the  mines  is  limited  to  the  thickness  of 
of  these  formations ;  and  it  is  remanuible  how  the  Ghdena  limestone,  which  seldom  reaches  200 
each  river  keeps  almost  ezdusivelj  along  the  feet.    In  the  blue  limestone  which  underlies 
same  geolodcal  belt  for  nearly  200  m.    The  it,  the  crevices  either  close  up  or  are  unproduo- 
sucoessive  belts  are  thus  designated  by  Prof.  tive.     The  yield  of  ore  is  very  irregutar,  and 
Hall,  advancing  in  the  descending  series  from  the  same  mines  rarely  continue  to  be  w(»ked 
the  coal  measures  and  the  underlying  carbonif-  for  even  a  few  years.    (See  LsiLO.)    Iowa  has 
erous  limestone  toward  the  N.E.:  the  Hamilton  also  an  abundance  of  iron  ore   of  the  best 
and  Ohemung  groups  of  the  devonian  series,  the  quality ;  and  there  are  many  other  minerals  not 
Leclure  and  Niagara  limestones  of  the  upper  less  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view. 
Silurian,  the  Hudson  river  shales,  Galena  lime-  Building  stone  of  the  best  descnption,  various 
stone,  Trenton  limestone,  St  Peter's  sandstone,  days,  gypsum,  &c.,  sufficient  for  all  present 
and  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  lower  Silurian,  or  prospective  requirements,  are  found. — The 
The  last  occupy  the  N.  £.  comer  of  the  state,  soils  of  Iowa  are  generally  excellent^  and  no 
The  coal  measures  are  regarded  as  the  most  state  of  the  Union  has  a  less  amount  of  inferior 
permanent  source  of  mineral  wealth,  though  the  land.    The  valleys  of  the  Red  Cedar,  Iowa,  and 
lead  mines  in  the  Galena  limestone  have  attract-  Des  Moines,  as  high  as  lat.  42°  80'  N.,  present 
ed  the  earliest  and  greatest  attention,  and  have  a  body  of  arable  land,  which  taken  as  a  whole, 
so  &r  been  the  most  important  in  the  value  of  for  richness  in  organic  elements^  for  amount 
their  productions.    Their  aggregate  thickness  of  saline  matter,  and  due  admixture  of -earthy 
in  tiie  S.  part  of  the  ^tate  is  less  than  600  feet,  silicates,  affords  a  combination  that  belongs  only 
and  in  this  are  found  several  workable  beds  of  to  the  most  fertile  upland  plains.  North  of  this, 
bituminous  coal,  one  of  which  is  sometimes  7  the  best  agricultural  region  of  the  state,  the 
feet  thick.    The  formation  thins  out  as  it  spreads  lands  are  of  an  inferior  character,  but  still  not 
over  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  in  this  unprofitable,  and  the  lower  grounds  are  either 
are  found  several  outlying  shallow  basins  of  wet  and  marshy  or  filled  with  numerous  ponds, 
small  extent.    They  are  also  met  with  beyond  and  entirely  destitute  of  timber. — ^The  climate 
the  limits  of  this  rock,  scattered  in  the  depres-  of  Iowa  is  moderate,  and  highly  &vorable  for 
sions  of  the  devonian,  and  even  of  the  Silurian  agricultural  operations.    As  a  general  rule  the 
series,  and  resting  unconformably  upon  the  .up-  peach  blossoms  in  mid  April,  and  wheat  ripens 
turned  edges  of  these  lower  formations.    Alons  early  in  August.    The  winterS)  however,  are 
the  Mississippi  river,  between  Davenport  and  severe  from  the  prevalence  of  N.  and  N.  W. 
Muscatine,  a  aeposit  of  tl\is  character  stretches  winds,  which  sweep  over  the  level  pruries  with- 
20  m.  up  and  down  the  river,  and  not  more  out  obstruction.   In  summer  the  winds  are  from 
thui  8  m.  back  from  it.    This  is  the  extension  the  W.  and  S.,  and,  being  in  continual  motion, 
on  the  Iowa  side  of  the  Illinois  coal  field,  the  greatly  relieve  the  heats  of  that  season.    The 
Mississippi  river  having  completely  by  its  denu-  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  51^  P. — 
dation  separated  this  marginal  portion  from  the  in  spring  60^°,  in  summer  78**,  in  autumn  SB^^^ 
main  body.    The  thickness  of  this  isolated  group  and  in  winter  26^ ;  and  the  amount  of  rain  (all 
of  coal  measures  is  not  more  than  about  70  feet,  is  60i  inches — ^in  spring  15,  in  summer  16,  in 
It  contains  one  coal  bed  which  is  identified  as  autumn  14^,  and  in  winter  6  inches.   In  regard 
the  lowest  workable  coal  of  the  series.    It  is  of  to  salubrity,  Iowa  is  classed  among  the  most 
no  great  importance,  being  only  about  2^  feet  healthy  countries  of  the  world,  a  fact  to  be  at- 
thick.    A  few  yards  beneath  it  is  a  bed  of  car-  tributed  to  the  excellent  drainage  furnished  by 
bonaceous  slate,  which  sometimes  presents  a  its  rolling  surface.    The  exceptions  to  this  con- 
seam  of  cannel  coal  a  foot  thick.    The  lead  dition  are  very  rare. — The  natural  growths  of 
mines  are  in  the  belt  occupied  by  the  Galena  Iowa  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whole  middle 
limestone.    This  tract  reaches  the  Mississippi  zone  of  the  Union.    North  of  lat.  42°  timber  is 
river  at  Dubuque,  and  lies  along  the  valley  of  comparatively  scarce,  but  south  of  that  line  and 
Turkey  river  toward  the  N.  W. ;  but  the  only  along  the  river  the  country  is  well  wooded.  Ash, 
mines  that  have  been  worked  in  it  are  near  elm,  sugar  and  white  maple,  and  cottonwood 
the  Mississippi.    The  ore  is  chiefly  found  in  grow  in  the  river  bottoms;  and  in  other  locsli- 
vertical  crevices  which  are  traced  in  E.  and  W.  ties  are  found  poplar,  oak,  hickory,  walnu^  baas- 
lines  with  remarkable  regularity.     They  are  wood,  &o.   In  the  N.  there  is  some  pine  timber, 
congregated  in  great  number  in  the  immediate  *'  Sometimes  the  woodland  extends  continuously 
vicinity  of  Dubuque,  and  from  the  report  of  the  along  the  Mississippi  for  miles ;  again  it  stretches 
state  geologists  it  appears  that  no  district  in  the  in  a  wide  belt  far  off  into  the  country,  marking 
Mississippi  valley  has  produced  so  large  an  the  course  of  some  tributary  stream ;  and  some- 
amount  of  ore  for  its  extent  as  this  tract  of  12  times  in  vast  groves,  several  miles  in  extent, 
to  15  sq.  m.    As  the  crevices  in  the  limestone  standing  alone,  like  islands  in  the  wilderness  of 
are  followed  in  the  course  of  minii%,  they  are  grass  and  flowers."    Among  fruit  trees,  the 
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apple  and  pear  attaiii  the  highest  perfeetioD. 
Ilie  peach  tree  also  grows  laxmiantlj.  The 
wild  plam,  grape,  and  gooseberry  are  indigenona. 
For  the  coltivation  of  the  cereals  no  other  part 
of  the  ooontry  sorpasses  this  state;  it  is  also 
favorable  both  in  ohmate  and  soil  for  the  castor 
oil  plant,  flax,  tobacco,  &c.  Potatoes  are  also  a 
fayorite  staple.  Accordiog  to  the  state  oensos 
of  1859,  Iowa  contained  8,109,486  acres  of  im- 
proved, and  7,885,667  of  unimproved  land;  there 
were  779,909  acres  of  wheat,  816,572  of  oats, 
986,096  of  Indian  corn,  84,081  of  potatoes,  172,- 
862  of  meadow,  80,205  of  Hungarian  grass, 
5,606  of  sorghum,  and  28,810  of  orchard.  The 
principaP  agricultural  products  consisted  of  8,- 
298,258  bnshels  of  wheat,  1,708,760  of  oats,  28,- 
866,684  of  Indian  corn,  1,497,204  of  potatoes, 
and  48,868  of  grass  seed;  488,608  tons  of  hay, 
and  114,086  of  Hungarian  grass ;  416,774  galls, 
of  molasses  manafactured  from  sorffhum ;  9,- 
482,219  lbs.  of  butter,  778,788  of  cheese,  and 
627,860  of  wool;  value  of  orchard  products, 
$118,806.  Value  of  hogs  sold  during  1858. 
$2,111,425,  and  of  catUe  $2,950,187;  value  of 
domestic  manufactures,  $679,288.  The  total 
value  of  agricultural  products  in  1840  was  $688,- 
808,  and  in  1850.  $8,800,997.  In  1850  Iowa  con- 
tained 522  estaDlisnments  engaged' in  general 
manufactures,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  mining, 
employing  a  capital  of  $1,292,875.  The  cost  of 
raw  materials  consumed  in  the  census  year  was 
$2,856,881;  the  number  of  hands  employ^ 
was  1,707.  viz.,  1,687 males  and  20  females;  tne 
cost  of  laoor  for  the  year  was  $478,016 ;  and 
the  value  of  goods  produced  was  $8,651,788. 
In  1840  the  total  products  were  valued  at  $457,- 
734,  and  in  1859  at  $2,764,962.-On  Nov.  80, 
1858,  the  total  length  of  completed  railroad  with- 
in the  state  was  840  m.,  which,  to  that  date  and 
including  a  considerable  mileage  partially  oon- 
structed,  had  cost  $11,260,169.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  total  length  of  tiie  sevcffid 
lines,  the  mileage  completed,  and  the  cost  of  each 
worK  at  the  date  above  referred  to : 
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1,  Burlington  Mi4  MlMonrl 

a.  Chicago,  Iowa,  and  Nebxaaka 

a.  Dabaqne  and  Paelflc 

T«t«  daa  Moita  braaeh  .... 
DabnQue  South- Western.. 

loira  Central  Air  Line 

Iowa  Sonthem  Tier 

Keoknk  and  Fort  Dea  Moines 
Keokuk,  Mt.  Pleaaant,  A  Mna- 

eatine 

Iflasiflalppl  and  Mitaoori 

Mnacatlne  branch. 

Oioalooaa  branch. 

Platte  BWer  Air  Line 


4. 

Ou 

«. 
7. 
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69 

81 

81 

819 
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81 
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948 

•  • 

140 

88i 

68i 

11 

819 

65   ) 
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m 

40   ) 

9T8 
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$1,600«000 
1,860,9&1 

S,10T,144 


1,069,870 

919,889 

4,196;000 


All  tbese,  except  the  Keoknk,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and 
Muscatine  road,  are  E.  and  W.  lines ;  but  Iowa 
will  eventually  have  several  N.  and  S.  roads, 
which  will  connect  it  on  the  one  hand  with  St. 
Louis  and  tbe  south,  and  on  the  other  hand  with 
Bt.  Paul  and  other  towns  of  Minnesota.  To  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  lines  Nos.  1,  S,  5,  and 
9.  congress  has  granted  to  the  several  companies 
alternate  sectionB  of  land  for  6  m.  on  each  side 


of  their  rente,  b^ng  equivalent  to  8,8i0  acres 
per  mile.  The  Des  Moines  river  improvement 
companj  have  also  a  similar  grant — Iowa  has 
no  direct  foreign  commerce ;  but  its  trade  with 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  porta  and  tbe  interior  is 
comparatively  extensive.  The  exports  consist 
wholly  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and  mines, 
and  the  imports  of  eastern  and  foreign  manu- 
&cture8^  ffroceries,  &o.  The  shipping  ports  are 
Keokuk,  Fort  Madison.  Burlington,  Muscatine, 
Davenport,  Clinton,  iSellevue,  Dnbuque,  ^.; 
and  at  all  of  these  places  an  active  trade  is 
also  carried  on  with  the  interior,  with  which 
they  are  connected  to  a  large  extent  by  river 
steamboat  routes  and  by  railroad;  and  raU- 
roads  f^om  tbe  east  terminate  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  giving  them  access  to  the 
lakes  and  AtlanUo  seaboard. — ^The  present  con- 
stitution of  Iowa  was  adopted  in  convention, 
March  6,  1857.  It  grants  the  right  of  voting 
to  every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  6  months  and  in  the 
county  60  days.  All  elections  by  the  people 
ard  by  ballot ;  and  the  general  election  is  held 
on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  October.  The  legislature 
consists  of  a  senate  of  not  more  than  60  (now 
48)  members,  elected  for  4  years,  half  bienniaDy, 
and  a  house  of  not  more  than  100  (now  86) 
members  elected  biennially.  Senators  must  be 
SS5  and  representatives  21  ^ears  of  aoe,  and 
otherwise  must  have  the  qualifications  of  voters. 
In  all  elections  by  the  legpAlatufe  votes  are  given 
viva  voce.  The  legislature  meets  on  the  2d 
Monday  of  January  biennially  (even  years). 
The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho- 
sen by  a  nlnrality  of  votes,  hold  office  for  two 
years,  ana  the  governor  until  his  successor  is 
elected  and  qualified.  Both  must  be  at  least  80 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  citizens  and  resi- 
dents for  two  years  next  preceding  election.  The 
sflJary  of  the  governor  is  $2,000  per  annum. 
The  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor  of  publio 
accounts,  and.  the  treasurer  are  elected  by  the 
people  for  two  years,  and  have  each  a  salary  of 
$1,600  per  annum.  The  other  state  officers  are 
the  warden  of  the  penitentiary  (salary  $400), 
the  secretary  of  the  hooid  of  education  (salaiy 
$1,600),  tbe  commissioner  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  improvement  (salary  $1,000),  and  the 
registrar  of  the  state  land  office  (salary  $1,000). 
The  state,  librarian  has  a  salary  of  $150.    The 

Judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
istriot  courts,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
the  supreme  court,  as  the  legislature  may  estab- 
lish. The  supreme  court,  with  appellate  Juris- 
diction only  in  chancery  cases,  consists  of  8 
judges  elected  by  the  people  for  6  years,  one 
every  second  year,  and  the  one  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve  is  chief  justice.  Judges 
of  tbe  district  court  are  elected  in  single 
districts  (of  which  tiiere  are  now  11)  for  4 
years.  The  salary  of  supreme  court  judges 
is  $2,000,  and  of  district  judges  $1,200  per 
annum.  A  district  attorney  is  elected  in  each 
judicial  district  for  4  years.  Among  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  fol- 
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lowing:  the  credit  of  the  tt&te  ilia]!  not  be  granted  T^eongreM to  new  states,  all  esciheate, 
given  for  any  purpose ;  defioita  in  the  revenne  uie  percentage  of  sales  of  U.  8.  lands  in  the 
may  be  made  up  by  borrowing  money,  but  state,  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military 
the  snm  not  to  exceed  $260,000  at  any  one  duties,  and  fines  for  breach  of  penal  laws,  are 
time;  debt  may  be  contraotea  to  repel  inva-  devoted  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  and 
sion  or  suppress  insurrection ;  no  corporation  constitute  the  school  fund  of  the  state,  which 
shall  be  creeiied  by  special  law ;  stockholders  in  1854  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000,  and  in 
in  banks  shall  be  inaividuaUy  liable  to  dou-  1867  nominally  to  $2,080,644.  The  proceeds  of 
ble  the  amount  oi  the  stock,  and  billholders  this  fund  are  divided  as  the  legislature  may  di- 
shall  have  preference  over  other  creditors ;  rect  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
suspension  of  specie  payment  -shall  not  be  between  6  and  21  years  of  age.  In  March, 
permitted;  no  new  county  shall  be  made  of  1867,  $111,840  was  so  apportioned.  By  the 
less  than  482  square  miles,  nor  shall  any  exist-  census  of  1860  there  were  in  Iowa  776  schools 
ing  county  be  reduced  below  that  size ;  no  (including  2  colleges  and  88  academies  and  pri- 
lease  of  agricultural  lands  shall  be  for  more  vate  schools),  with  878  teachers,  80,7^7  scnol- 
than  20  years;  aliens,  residents  of  the  state,  ars,  and  an  annual  income  of  $61,472;  number 
may  hold  and  transmit  real  estate ;  imprison-  of  white  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  80, 
ment  for  debt  is  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  76,868 ;  number  who  attended  school  during 
frtsad ;  parties  in  suit  may  be  witnesses ;  duel-  the  year,  as  returned  by  families,  86,478 ;  num- 
lists  are  disqualified  from  holding  any  office ;  ber  of  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 
the  legislature  is  prohibited  from  jn*anting  di-  read  and  write,  8,168.  For  the  year*  ending 
Yorces,  authorizing  lotteries,  &c.  The  revenue  Oct  81, 1867,  there  were  reported  2,708  dis- 
of  the  state  is  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  upon  triot  schools,  196,286  children  between  the  agee 
real  and  personal  property.  The  valuation  of  of  6  and  21  (by  the  census  of  1869,  280,646), 
taxable  property  in  1847  was  $11,680,126;  in  and 79,672  pupils  in  school;  teachers  employed, 
I860,  $22,628,884;  in  1868,  $49,640,804;  in  1,672  male  and  1,424  female,  who  were  pud 
1866,  $164,894,418;  and  in  1867,  $240,044,684.  $126,868  from  the  teachera'  fund,  and  $71,785 
The  difference  between  the  amounts  for  1847  from  private  subscription.  The  census  of  1859 
and  1867  ^ows  tiie  increase  of  wealth  for  the  returns  28  colleges  and  universities,  with  2,188 
intervening  10  years.  In  1866  the  taxes  as-  students.  The  principal  collegiate  institutions 
aeased  amounted  to  $196,248^  The  total  reve-  are :  Des  Moines  college  at  Des  Moines,  founded 
nne  for  the  year#nding  Oct.  81, 1867,  including  iiLl862 ;  the  Baptist  university  at  Burlington, 
balance  of  previous  year,  amounted  to  $266,827.  l868;  Alexander  college  at  Dubuque,  1863; 
and  the  disbursements  to  $241,146.  The  funded  the  Wesleyan  university  at  Mt  Pleasant,  1864 ; 
debt  of  the  state,  Nov.  1, 1867,  was  $122,296,  the  state  university  at  Iowa  Oity,  1866 ;  and 
and  there  were  auditor's  warrants  then  unpaid  the  medical  school,  a  department  of  the  state 
amounting  to  $16^,008.  The  principal  institu-  university,  at  Keokuk  1860.  The  number  of 
tions  supported  by  the  state  are,  the  asylums  for  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Iowa 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Iowa  Oity.  in  1860  was  29,  circulating  23,000  copies,  or 
the  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Mt  Pleasant,  ana  annually  1,612,800 ;  and  in  the  same  year  there 
the  state  penitentiary  at  Fort  Madison.  In  the  were  in  the  state  82  libraries  (exclusive  of  pri- 
latter  named  institution  there  were  on  Sept.  vate  libraries),  which  contained  6,790  volumes. 
80, 1867,  47  convicts  (46  males  and  1  fenuile),  r-Iowa  derives  its  name  from  the  river  so  cidl- 
whose  labor  is  leased  to  contractors  at  86  cents  ed,  and  was  originally  a  part  of  the  vast  terri- 
a  day. — ^In  1860  there  were  207  churches  in  tories  included  in  Louisiana.  The  first  settle- 
Iowa,  with  accommodation  for  48,629  persons,  ment  of  whites  within  the  present  limits  of  &e 
and  valued  at  $177,426.  Of  these,  28  were  state  was  made  by  Julien  Dubuque,  a  Canadian 
Baptist  churches,  11  Ohristian,  14  Oongrega-  Frenchman,  who  in  1788  obtained  a  grant  of  a 
tional,  5  Episcopal,  6  Friends'  4  German  Re-  large  tract,  including  the  present  city  of  Du- 
formed,  5  Lutheran,  76  Methodist,  8  Mora-  buque  and  the  rich  mineral  lands  in  its  vicinity, 
vian,  88  Presbyterian,  18  Boman  Catholic,  8  Here  he  built  a  small  fort,  and  carried  on  tiie 
Union,  1  Universalist,  and  1  other.  '  No  later  mining  of  lead  and  trade  with  the  Indians  until 
general  church  statistics  are  furnished  by  the  his  death  in  1810.  In  1808  Louisiana  was  ceded 
state  censuses.  The  common  schools  of  the  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  1806  Uie  whole 
state  are  supported  partly  from  the  proceeds  of  territory  was  divided  into4he  two  governments 
the  school  mnd,  partly  by  legislative  appropria-  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana.  In  1812  the  name 
tions,  and  partly  by  district  taxation.  They  of  the  latter  was  changed  to  Missouri,  and  un- 
are  supervised  by  a  board  of  education,  com-  til  1821  included  all  the  country  N.  of  the  pres- 
posed  of  one  member  elected  from  each  judicial  ent  st^te  of  Louisiana.  In  1884  Iowa  was 
district  for  4  years,  one  half  biennially,  of  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Viniiig<m^  and 
which  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  in  1887  under  that  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  not 
are  ex  officio  members,  and  the  latter  is  presi-  however  until  1888  that  any  steps  were  taken 
dent.  This  board  makes  all  needful  rules  and  toward  its  further  settlement.  In  the  spring  of 
regulations  in-  regard  to  common  schools  and  that  year  several  companies  of  Americans  Som 
educational  institutions.  All  lands  granted  by  Illinois  and  other  states  settled  in  the  vicinity 
the  United  States  for  schools,  the  600,000  acres  of  Burlington ;  and  at  a  later  period  settlements 
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were  made  at  other  iKrfnts  along  the  Miariflfiip-  efflees  and  court  house  are  the  other  prindpol 
pi.  Oq  Jane  12, 1838,  Iowa  waa  erected  into  pnblic  buildings.  There  are  seyeral  flooring 
a  separate  territory;  and  on  Jnlj  4  ensuing  milis  in  operation,  and  the  river  furnishes  mo- 
the  IAw  government  was  formally  installed  at  tive  power  for  various  other  manuiiGtotories. 
BurUngton.  Under  its  territorial  organization  The  city  contains  excellent  schools  and  2  or  8 
Iowa  included  all  the  country  N.  of  Missouri,  newspaper  ofBioes.  In  1865  it  had  8  churches 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  MiBsouri  and  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  2  Fresby- 
to  the  British  line,  and  consequently  the  greater  terian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  TJniversalist). 
part' of  the  present  state  of  Minnesota  and  the  The  state  university,  founded  in  1855,  has  4  pro- 
whole  of  Dacotah  territory,  with  an  area  of  194,-  feasors  and  a  library  of  200  volumes,  and,  beside 
60S  sq.  m.  In  1889  the  government  removed  a  medical  department  at  Keokuk,  has  branches 
to  Iowa  City.  In  1844  a  state  constitution  was  at  Fairfield  and  Dubuque.  Iowa  City  is  also 
formed,  and  a  petition  sent  to  congress  for  ad-  the  seat  of  asylums  for  tiie  blind  and  the  deaf 
mission  into  the  Union.  This  was  not  granted  and  dumb,  and  of  a  female  collegiate  institute 
on  account  of  the  constitutional  limits  assumed ;  founded  in  1858  under  the  auspices  of  the  order 
and  by  an  act  of  March  8, 1845,  congress  de-  of  odd  fellows.  The  Iowa  river  is  navigable 
fined  the  boundaries  that  would  be  acceptable,  to  this  point  by  steamboats.  The  Chicago  and 
The  next  year  the  proposed  boundaries  were  Bock  Island  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
approved  by  a  convention  assembled  for  the  Chicago  to  Iowa  City,  and  is  in  progress  as  &r 
purpose;  and  on  Dec.  28, 1846,  Iowa  was  ad*  as  Coundl  Bluffs, 
mitted  into  the  Union.  IPECACUANHA,  a  name  g^ven  by  the  abo- 

10  WA  I.  An  £.  CO.  of  Iowa,  intersected  by  rigines  of  Brazil  to  various  roots  which  possess 
the  river  of  the  same  name  and  the  K.  fork  of  emetic  properties.  The  root  thus  designated 
English  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  in  the  pharmacopoeias  does  not,  however,  ap- 
7,098.  It  has  an  undulating  and  well  wooded  pear  to  be  one  of  these,  but  of  the  eepiMii 
surface,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  ipecaeiuinha,  called  poaya  in  Brazil,  a  small 
1859  were  842,899  bushels  of  Indian  com,  81,«  plant  of  the  natural  order  rubiaeeoj  sub-order 
764  of  wheat,  14,412  of  oats,  21,826  of  potatoesi  ciTuihonaeea,  It  grows  in  tiie  thick  and  diady 
98,207  lbs.  of  butter,  and  5^6  tons  of  hay.  woods  of  Brazil  and  New  Granada,  flowering  in 
Capital,  Marengo.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Wiscon-  January  and  February,  at  which  season  the  root 
dn,  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin  river,  and  drained  is  collected  by  the  native  Indians,  and  taken  to 
by  the  branches  of  the  Pekatonioa ;  area,  720  the  chief  ports  for  exportation.  The  pieces  are 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855,  15,202.  The  surface  is  afewinoheslongandof  the  oze  of  straws,  much 
iiregular  and  thinly  timbered.  Lead  is  abnn-  bent  and  sometimes  branched,  and  in  the  gen- 
dan^  and  copper  and  zinc  are  also  found.  In  iflne  artide  always  knotted  on  the  surface  by 
1850  the  productions  were  81,108  bushels  of  rin^  and  depressions  which  have  given  it  the 
Indian  corn,  50,747  of  wheat,  109,875  of  oats,  designation  of  annulated.  The  central  portion 
29,089  of  potatoes,  and  58,090  lbs.  of  butter,  is  ligneous,  and  possesses  the  virtue  of  the  plant 
There  were  18  churches,  and  1,664  pupils  at-  in  a  much  less  degree  than  the  cortical  covering 
tending  public  schools.    Capital,  Mineral  Point  of  the  root.    The  different  colors  of  this  nortion, 

IOWA,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  sometimes  red,  brown,  or  gray,  have  lea  to  the 

rising  in  Hancock  co.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state,  mistake  of  referring  the  root  to  different  va- 

and  flowing  in  a  generally  8.  E.  direction  to  the  rieties  of  the  plant  according  to  these  colors. 

Mississippi,  which  it  joins  in  Louisa  co.,  85  m.  The  alkaline  principle,  called  rnnetia.  has  been 

above  Burlington.    It  is  about  800  m.  long,  and  separated  in  an  impure  state  from  tiie  cortical 

is  navigable  by  snudl  steamboats  to  Iowa  City,  part  of  the  brown  root  In  the  proportion  of  16 

a  diBtance  of  80  m.                                          .  per  cent,  and  firom  the  red  of  14  per  cent  This 

IOWA  CITY,  the  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  principle,  to  which  the  emetic  property  of  the 
Iowa,  and  from  1889  to  1854  the  seat  of  the  plant  is  owing,  is  hardly  to  be  obtained  pure, 
territorial  and  state  government,  situated  on  the  but  is  probably  a  salt,  the  alkaloid  uniting  with 
left  bank  of  the  Iowa  river,  80  m.  from  its  many  acids  to  form  crvstallizable  salts.  It  ap- 
mouth,  and  55  m.  by  the  Chicago  and  Bock  pears  as  a  white  powder  without  odor,  and  of 
Island  ndlroad  W.  from  Davenport;  pop.  in  slightiy  bitter  taste.  Ipecacuanha  was  long  ago 
1850,  2,262 ;  in  1856,  6,816.  The  city  is  pleas-  «sed  as  an  emetic  by  the  natives  of  Soutii  Amer- 
antiy  built  on  a  succession  of  plateaus,  rising  ica.  It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice 
one  above  another  from  the  river  banks,  which  In  Europe  by  John  Helvetius,  gsand&ther  of 
are  here  high.  The  first  plateau  is  laid  out  as  the  celebrated  author  of  that  name,  and  with 
a  public  promenade,  and  the  third,  which  is  such  success  that  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
about  80  feet  higher  than  the  first,  is  crowned  public  honors  were  bestowed  by  Louis  XIY. 
by  a  handsome  Doric  edifice  120  reet  long  and'  upon  the  physician  for  giving  publicity  to  the 
60  feet  wide,  of  a  beautifully  marked  stone  remedy,  which  he  had  kept  secret  It  is  ad- 
quarried  in  the  vicinity  called  *' bird's-eye  mar-  ministered  in  powder  suspended  in  water  in 
Die."  This  buildiuff  was  originally  intended  quantities  varying  according  to  the  eflBdct  de- 
fer the  state  capitol,  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  sired.  In  large  doses  it  is  an  active  and  quick 
teat  of  government  to  Des  Moines,  was  appro-  but  mild  emetic;  in  smaller,  a  diaphoretic  and 
priated  to  the  state  universily.    The  county  expectorant;  and  in  still  smaller,  a  stimulant  to 
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thestomaoh.    It  is  a  ralnable  remedy  ia  dyien-  of  Anlii  to  aidl  against  Troy.  The  winds  proving 

tery,  and  in  whooping  congh,  asthma,  and  other  nnnropitions,  Oalchas  the  seer  was  oonsolted. 

diseases,  it  is  advantageously  nsed  for  exciting  and  replied  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  ^ 

nansea.    As  an  alterative  it  is  employed  in  very  Agamemnon  was  indispensable  to  propiti^  the 

small  quantities  frequently  givea,  gods.    But  Agamemnon  still  resist^  and  only 

IPHIGBATES,  an  Athenian  general  who  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Menelans.  When 

lived  in  the  1st  half  of  the  4th  century  B.  G.  Iphigenia  was  about  to  be  immolated,  Diana 

He  first  distioguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  hersdf  intervened  to  save  her,  and  bore  her  in 

Onidus,  where  he  captured  one  of  the  Spartan  a  cloud  to  Tauris^  where  Iphigenia  became  her 

trierarcbs.    In  898  JB.  0.,  he  commanded  the  priestess.    Her  brother  Orestes  came  thither,  in 

Athenian  auxiliaries  at  the  battle  of  Lechsdum,  order  to  steal  the  image  of  Diana,  whidi  was 

in  which  the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Lace-  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  to 

dssmonians  under  Praxitas.    The  guerilla  sys-  transport  it  to  Hellas.    Iphigenia  recognised 

tem  subsequently  adopted  by  the  belligerents  in  him,  and  aided  him  in  obtaining  the  desired  im- 

that  war  seems  to  have  susgested  to  Iphicrates  age,  with  which  thev  fled  to  Argos.    Iphig^ia 

the  formation  of  a  body  of  uffht-armed  foot  sol-  ailcarward  carried  the  image  to  Sparta,  where 

diers  called  peUasta^  with  wnom  he  attacked  a  she  continued  to  act  as  priestess  of  Diana  duriug 

division  of  the  Lacediemonian  army  near  Corinth,  the  rest  of  her  life, 

and  almost  destroyed  it.    He  next  recaptured  IPSAMBUL.    See  Aboo  Sambool. 

Lidus,  Orommyon,  and  (Eooe  from  the  Spar-  IPSWIOH^  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex 

tans;  but  the  Athenians,  listening  to  Argive  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Ipswich 

calumnies,  deprived  him  of  his  command.    In  river,  4  m.  from  the  sea,  and  27  m.  by  the  east- 

889  he  was  reinvested  with  authority,  and  sent  em  riulroad  K.  R  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1855, 

to  the  Hellespont  to  counteract  the  operations  3,421.    The  river  affords  valuable  water  power, 

of  the  Lacedffimonian  Anaxibiua,  whom  he  de-  and  in  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth 

feated  in  the  following  year.    After  the  peace  there  is  an  excellent  harbor.     A  number  of 

of  Antalcidaa,  Iphicrates  entered  into  alliance  fishing  vessels  are  owned  here,  and  the  town  is 

with  Gotys,  a  Tnracian  prince,  who  gave  him  interested  to  some  extent  in  the  coasting  trade, 

his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  allowed  him  to  and  has  small  ship  yards.     There  is  a  stone 

found  a  city  in  his  territory.    In  877  he  was  bridge  across  the  nver,  buUt  in  1764.    Ipswich 

sent  with  20,000  Greek  mercenaries  to  aid  the  contains  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  well  known 

Persian  satrap  Phamabazus  in  reducing  Egypt  female  seminary,  a  free  grammar  school  founded 

to  obedience.    This  enterprise  proved  unsuc-  in  1660,  and  a  public  high  school  for  both  sexes, 

oessfnl.    The  policy  of  Iphicrates  was  too  dar-  In  1858  it  had  4  churches  (8  Gongregational  and 

ing  for  the  wary  barbarian.    The  commanders  1  Methodist).    The  principal  industrial  occupa- 

ouarrelled,  and  the  Greek,  feariug  for  his  safety,  tion  is  agriculture.    The  most  important  manu- 

ned  to  Athens,  where  he  was  denounced  by  fiftcturiug  establishments  in  1855  were  a  cotton 

Phamabazus  for  having  caused  the  failure  of  mill,  witii  a  cwital  of  $40,000,  5  mani£factories 

the  expedition.    The  Athenians,  however,  in  of  hosiery,  1  ox  soap  and  candles,  and  1  tannery, 

the  next  year  appointed  him  to  the  Joint  com-  About  $70,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes  were 

mand  of  the  armament  which  they  sent  against  also  made  during  the  previous  year.    The  town 

Gorcyra.    This  enterprise  was  successful ;  Gor-  was  settled  in  1688.    Its  Indian  name  was  Aga- 

oyra  was  brought  over  to  the  Athenian  allianoe,  wam  Q*-  fishing  station'*), 

and  the  fleet  which  the  Syracusan  tyrant  Dio-  IBAK-AJIOCEE,  a  central  province  of  Per- 

nysius  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace-  sia,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  great  desert, 

dffimonians  was  defeated.    In  the  war  which  and  bounded  N.  by  a  range  of  moimtains  di- 

grew  out  of  the  seizure  of  Thebes  by  the  Spar-  Tiding  it  from  the  provinces  of  the  Gaspian,  K 

tans,  Iphicrates  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  by  Knorassan,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Ears  and  E3iu- 

sent  against  tJie  Thebans.    He  afterward  com-  zistan,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Lnristan,  Ardelan, 

mand^  in  Thrace,  and  id  the  social  war,  in  and  A!zerb\jan ;  area  estimi^^d  at  73,000  sq.m.; 

ooxgunction  with  Timotheus,  Menestheus,  and  pop.  at  2,500,000.    A  large  part  of  Pernan 

•Ghares.  the  last  named  of  whom  sought  to  shield  jS[oordistan  is  included  in  this  province.    The 

himseli  from  the  consequences  of  his  ignorance  surface  consists  chiefly  of  a  high  table-land  trav- 

by  prosecutiug  his  colleagues.    Iphicrates  wa»  ersed  by  several  mountain  ridf^s  and  ferdle 

acquitted^d  spent  his  latter  days  at  Athens.  valleys.    The  Kizil  Cozen  and  Kerah  are  the 

I!?HIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  principal  rivers.    The  countrv  is  almost  desti- 

Glytemoestra,,  and  a  favorite  heroine  with  the  tute  of  trees,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  ara- 

poets  and  tragedians  of  Greece.    Agamemnon,  ble  land  is  uncultivated,  but  there  are  excellait 

having  once  IdUed  a  stag  in  the  grove  of  Diana,  pasture  lands.     Ispahan,  Teheran,  Hamadan, 

sought  to  appease  the  offended  TOddess  by  vow-  Gasveen,  Senna,  Kermanshah,  and  Koom  are  the 

ing  that  whatever,  most  beat^tiral,  was  bom  to  principal  towns, 

him  in  that  year  should  be  sacrificed  to  her.  IRAN.    See  Pebsia. 

His  daughter  Iphigenia  chanced  to  be  born  with-  IREDELL,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  G.,  partly  bounded 

in  the  period  specified ;  but  theking  put  off  from  on  the  E.  by  Gatawba  river,  and  drained  by 

time  to  time  the  performance  of  his  vow  until  branches  of  the  Tadkin ;  area,  695  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

the  Grecian  armament  was  assembled  in  the  port  in  1850, 14,719,  of  whom  4,142  were  shives.    It 
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has  an  imeyen  sarface  and  a  good  soil.  The 
productions  .in  1850  were  68,111  bushels  of 
wheat,  606,491  of  Indian  com,  184,648  of  oats, 
46,797  of  potatoes,  84,876  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
4,988  tons  of  hay.  There  were  9  grist  mills,  7 
tanneries,  88  churches,  and  2,899  pupils  attend- 
ing public  schools.    Capital,  Statesville. 

IKEDELL,  Jamx&  an  American  jurist  of  Irish 
ancestry,  bom  in  Lewes,  co.  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  6, 1751,  died  in  Edenton,  K  0.,  Oct 
20, 1799.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Bris- 
tol, and  his  failure  there  made  it  necessary  that 
-the  son,  while  very  young,  should  seek  the 
means  of  an  independent  livelihood.  He  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  Port 
Roanoke,  now  Edenton,  where  he  arrived  in 
1768.  He  retained  this  office  several  years,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Johnston,  afterward  governor,  whose 
sister  became  his  wife.  His  first  law  license 
was  granted  by  Gov.  Tryon,  Dec.  14, 1770.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  attorney-general  his  dep- 
uty in  1774,  and  in  1777  was  placed  by  the  legis- 
lature on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court,  then 
just  organized  under  the  state  constitntion. 
Having  reagned  this  office,  he  was  appointed  by 
€k>v.  Caswell,  in  1779,  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1782.  In  1787 
he  was  designated  by  the  general  assembly  sole 
commissioner  to  collect  and  revise  the  acts  of 
previous  assemblies,  which  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  force  in  North  Carolina.  This  collection 
of  t^e  laws,  now  referred  to  as  ^'  IredeU's  Re- 
visal,'^  was  published  in  1791.  In  Feb.  1790, 
he  was  nominated  by  President  Washington  to 
be  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
death.  At  the  beginning  of  the  controvert 
which  resulted  in  the  revolution,  Mr.  Iredell^s 
youth  and  his  service  under  the  crown  kept  him 
from  taking  a  prominent  part;  but  at  a  some- 
what later  period  there  were  few  men  in  North 
Carolina  wno  exerted  a  stronger  influence  on 
Uie  public  movements  of  that  day.  In  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Hillsborough  in  1788,  and 
which  rejected  the  federal  constitution,  he  was 
(perhaps  after  Gen.  Davie)  the  leading  spirit. 
While  at  the  bar  in  North  Carolina,  he  aided 
very  much  in  giving  tone  and  order  to  the  judi- 
cial system  of  the  state.  '^  The  celebrated  court 
law,"  so  called,  organizing  the  judiciary,  and  the 
one  which  gave  the  courts  their  equity  jurisdic- 
tion, are  supposed  to  be  due  to  him.  His  judicial 
opinion  in  the  caseof  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia  con- 
tains the  germs  of  all  the  later  doctrines  of  state 
rights.  The  **L]fe  and  Correspondence"  of  Judge 
Iredell  has  been  published  by  Griffith  J.  McRee 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New Yorkjl867). — Jauss, son  of 
the  preceding,  born  in  Edenton,  Nov.  2, 1788, 
died  in  Raleigh  in  1868.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1806,  and  was  bred  to  the  bar.  He 
served  for  10  years  in  the  house  of  commons  of 
his  native  state,  and  twice  as  speaker  in  a  house 
of  which  the  minority  were  politically  opposed 
to  him.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  oominanded  a 
company  of  volunteers,  and  was  stationed  at 


Norfolk^,  Ya.  In  1819  he  occupied,  during  one 
circuit,  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  superior  court, 
declining  a  further  appointment.  In  1827  he  was 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  from  1828  to 
1881  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  afterward  resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Raleigh,  where  he  was  also  for  many 
years  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina.  He  published  18 
volumes  of  law  and  8  of  equity  reports.  In  1888 
he  was  appointed  by  Grov.  Swain  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  collect  and  revise  all  the  stat- 
utes in  force  in  North  Carolina.  The  result 
was  the  work  known  as  the  '^  Revised  Statutes." 
He  afterward  published  a  *'  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Executors  and  Administrators." 

IRELAND,  a  European  island,  forming  part  of . 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, situated  between  lat  61*"  26'  and  66"*  21' 
N.  and  long.  6^  20'  and  10*  26'  W. ;  bounded  N., 
S.,  and  W.  by  the  AUantio  ocean,  and  E.  by  St. 
George's  channel,  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  North- 
em  channel,  which  separate  it  from  England  and 
Scotland.  In  shape  it  is  a  rhomboid,  the  great- 
est diagonal  of  which  is  800  m.  and  the  smallest 
210  across ;  greatest  meridional  length  280  m., 
greatest  and  smallest  breadth  180  and  110  m. ; 
area,  82,508  sq.  ro.  It  is  divided  into  4  prov- 
inces, Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught, 
and  82  counties,  which,  with  their  area,  popu- 
lation, an'd  chief  towns,  are  g^yen  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


ProTiaMtaad 
emmtiM. 

ArM, 
■q.  m. 

Pop.  in 
1841. 

Pop.  la 
1881. 

Chbf  towns. 

liBivBTn: 

Oarlow 

Dablln 

Kildaro 

Kllkennr  .... 

Klng-8 

LoDgfoid 

Lonih 

Heath 

Qatten*8 

Weatmeath... 

Wexford. 

Wicklow 

Mitkbtbk: 

Qlare 

846 
8M 
664 
796 

m 

421 
815 
906 
664 

709 
901 
781 

1,294 
2,885 
1,868 
1,064 
1,059 
72^ 

1,164 
512 
746 

1,865 
966 
714 
810 
600 

1,260 

^447 

618 

2,181 
950 
722 

86,228 
872,778 
114,488 
202,480 
146,857 
11^481 
128,240 
188,828 
168,960 
141,800 
202,068 
126,148 

286,894 
854,118 
298,880 
880,088 
485,658 
196^187 

860,875 
882,898 
248,158 
896,448 
861,446 
156,481 
222,174 
200,442 
812,966 

440,198 

156»297 

888,887 
258,601 
180,886 

68,075 
404,992 

95,784 
158.746 
112,060 

82,860 
107,667 
140,760 
111,688 
111,409 
179,790 

98,978 

212,428 
648,902 
288^289 
262,186 
881,487 
164,051 

858,264 
196,085 
174,071 
25^160 
828,888 
116,007 
191,868 
141,768 
866,819 

822,212 

111,915 

274,880 
174,492 
128,510 

Garlow. 

DubUn. 

Naaa. 

Kilkenny. 

Birr. 

Longford. 

Drogheda. 

Navan. 

Marrboroiigfa. 

Mollingar. 

Wexford. 

Wicklow. 

KnnlA, 

Cork 

Cork. 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Ttpperaiy  — 
Waieiford.... 
Uunm: 
Antrim  ...... 

Armagh 

Garan 

Donegal 

Down 

Londonderry . 
Monaghan.... 

Tyrone 

CJomiAvoBT : 
Galway 

Leitrim 

Mayo 

BoBcommon . . 
Sligo 

Tralee. 
Limerick. 
Tlppeniry. 
Waterford. 

Belfast 

Armagh. 

Gayan. 

DonegaL 

Downpatrlck. 

Ennlakillen. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Dungannon. 

Oalwar. 

j  Corrfck-on- 

1     Shannon. 

Castlehar 

Roscommon. 

Sligo. 

.^MQW    ••....... 

Total 

82^12 

8.175^124 

6,668,291 

Between  1841  and  1851,  as  will  be  seen,  there  was 
a  decrease  of  over  1,600,000,  dne  to  the  interven- 
ing famine  and  increasing  emigration.    In  1868 
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the  population  was  estimated  at  6,018,108»-— The  is  more  widely^  dHRiBed  than  copper ;  the  prin- 
indeDtetioDs  of  the  eoast  by  harbon,  arms  of  cipal  veins  are  in  the  granitic  distQct  of  Wick- 
the  sea,  and  montiis  of  riverB,  are  nnmerona,  and  low.  At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  gold  was 
tiie  sea  or  means  of  navigation  can  be  reached  discovered  in  the  streams  flowing  on  the  con- 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  country  within  a  dis-  fines  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  bat  iQl  attempts 
tanoe  of  60  m.  The  total  number  of  harbors  is  to  derive  advantage  from  the  discovery  proved 
about  90,  viz. :  14  whidi  can  receive  the  largest  useless.  Silver  was  also  found  in  a  bed  of  iron 
men-of-war,  14  large  enough  for  frigates,  about  ochre  in  Oronebane,  but  the  deposit  has  been 
97  for  coasting  vessels,  and  26  for  good  summer  lon^  since  exhausted.  Other  minerals  of  Ire> 
roadsteads,  beside  many  inlets  which  admit  fish-  land  are  manganese,  antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  iron 
ing  craft.  The  principal  harbors  are  Oorl^  War  pyrites,  alum,  clay,  building  stone,  marble,  flags, 
tnford,  Youghal  and  Einsale,  Bantry  bay,  and  and  roofing  slates.  There  are  mineral  springs, 
Yalmtia  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  mostiy  chalybeate,  in  different  parts  of  the 
Galway  bay,  Donegal  bay,  and  the  beantifril  bay  country.  The  central  part  of  Ireland  con- 
of  Dublin,  with  Kingston  harbor.  The  numlxnr  tains  over  1,600,000  acres  of  flat  bog,  the  greater 
of  lighthouses  is  62,  and  of  floating  lights  8.  portion  of  which  lies  W,  of  the  Shannon  in  the 
Nearly  200  islands  are  scattered  chiefly  along  counties  of  Galway,  Boscommon,  and  Mayo; 
the  W.  coast.  Few  countries  are  so  well  sup*  the  rest  extends  in  various  tracts  through  Eing^s 
plied  with  rivers  and  lakes.  The  Shannon  is  county,  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Eildare,  and 
the  largestriver  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  is  coUectiveiy  called  the  bog  of  Allen.  The 
the  other  rivers  are  the  Bandon,  Lee,  Black-  total  area  of  tnrf  bog,  from  which  the  chief 
water,  Snir,  Barrow,  Slaney,  Bann,  Foyle,  the  supply  of  fuel  is  obtained,  comprises  nearly 
Boyne,  celebrated  by  its  historical  associations,  8,000^000  acres. — ^The  clunate  of  Ireland  is  char- 
the  liffey,  and  many  others.  Among  the  lakes,  actenzed  by  mildness  and  humidity.  The  ver- 
Lough  Neagh  is  the  largest  of  the  United  King-  dure  of  the  pastures  is  peculiarly  rich,  and  tte 
dom,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  appro- 
other  considerable  lakes  are  Lough  Erne,  Lough  priateness  for  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultnral 
Oorrib,  Lough  Mask,  and  Loujpi  Derg.  The  uses.  The  arable  surface  is  covered  with  deep 
]atter,anenlargementof  the  course  of  the  Shan-  friable  loam  of  great  richness,  and  the  soils 
noiL  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  small  lake  consist  of  vegetable  mould,  of  decomposed 
of  the  same  name  in  the  S.  of  Donegal,  known  by  trap,  and  of  calcareous  matters  derived  from 
its  islet  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  ancient  and  the  generally  prevailing  limestones.  The 
popular  resort  as  a  place  of  penance  for  Roman  country  is  very  deflcient  in  wood,  although  it  is 
Catholic  pilgrims.  Many  of  the  smdler  lakes  said  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  for- 
are  renowned  for  their  beautiftil  and  picturesque  ests.  The  timber  found  in  the  bogs  consists  of 
scenery,  especially  thelites  of  ]B^llamey  in  Ker-  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  and  birch.  The  progress 
ry.  llie  country  is  interspersed  with  low  hills,  of  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  timber 
forming  toward  the  sea  mountain  ranges  con-  act,  which  secures  to  the  tenant  at  the  expira- 
sLsting  chiefly  of  the  primitive  rocks,  wMle  the  tion  of  his  lease  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees 
central  plain  consists  of  calcareous  strata.  The  he  has  planted,  promises  a  large  supply  of  wood 
carboniferous  limestone  prevails  most  exten-  in  future.  Ireland  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
rively.  Next  to  it  the  principal  rocks  are  gran-  potatoes,  flax,  and  hemp.  It  is  rich  in  cattie, 
ite,  quartz,  mica  slate,  old  red  sandstoncL  day  horses,  espedally  hunters,  and  sheep  (with  less 
date,  and  yellow  sandstone.  Many  varieties  of  wool  than  the  English).  There  are  many  rab- 
unstratified  igneous  rodksare  found.  Trap  rocks  bits,  but  littie  game  excepting  deer,  of  whidi 
abound  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  particu-  there  were  17,176  in  1851.  Fish  abound,  es- 
larly  in  Antrim,  where  they  often  rest  on  in-  pedaQy  the  salmon,  pike,  eel,  and  trout.  The 
dnrated  ch^Jk.  The  prindpal  devdopment  of  sun  fish  frequents  tiie  western  coast,  which  is 
quartz  is  in  Ifoyo  ana  Don^^.  The  only  in-  occadonally  visited  also  by  whales.  Seds  are 
stances  of  tertiary  formation  hitherto  discovered  met  with  about  the  exposed  headlands.  There 
are  the  clays  which  contdn  lignite  on  the  S.  are  also  oysters  and  frogs,  but  no  toads  or 
shore  of  Lough  Keagh.  Severd  cod  fields  exist,  serpents.  Bones  of  the  elk  or  moose  deer  have 
resting  on  a  limestone  basis,  the  principd  dis-  been  found  in  severd  places  in  Irdand.  Wolves 
trict  being  that  of  Leinster.  The  cod  of  this  were  once  numerous,  and  the  Irish  wolf  dog  was 
and  of  the  Mnnster  district  is  anthradte.  and  kept  for  hunting  them.  Of  poultry  the  product 
that  of  Oonnaught  bituminous.  One  of  the  isextendve.  The  flora  of  Ireland  indudes  the  ar- 
best  kinds  of  coals  is  found  in  Xhe  district  of  hutus  unedo  dong  the  lakes  of  KiUamey ;  new 
Cod  Island,  county  of  Tyrone,  Ulster.  The  spedes  of  saidf rage  and  ferns  have  been  discover- 
quantities  produced,  however,  are  comparative-  ed  on  the  Kerry  mountains ;  rare  dpine  plants 
ly  insigniflcant,  and  the  consumers  depend  on  are  met  with  in  Connemara,  Benbulben  moan- 
me  importation  of  English  cod.  The  country  is  tain  (Sligo),  and  in  the  county  of  Aintrim,  and 
supposed  to  contdn  mnch  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  peculiar  kinds  of  dg»  on  various  parts  of  the 
but  as  yet  few  mines  have  been  found  very  pro-  coast. — ^The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  have  a  stroog- 
duotive.  The  more  considerable  copper  mmes  er  resemblance  to  the  races  of  southern  than 
are  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  the  Waterford  of  northern  Europe.  This  is  most  apparent  in 
district,andinthe8.W.  and  W.  district  Lead  thosepartsof  Irdand  where  English  and  Scotch 
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settlers  do  not  preponderate.  They  are  more  persons.  One  oi  the  ohief  seats  of  this  rnann* 
impulsive  and  warm-hearted  and  less  controlled  faotnre  is  Belfiebst,  The  ezport  of  linen  to  Great 
by  oalcalation  than  the  people  of  England  and  Britain  and  foreign  oonntries  is  valned  at  abont 
Scotland.  As  settlers  in  other  parts  of  the  £4,600,000.  Of  cotton  factories  there  were  13 
world,  especially  in  the  United  states,  the  Irish  in  1856,  woollen  factories  27,  and  worsted  £bo- 
have  proved  very  nsefol  and  industrious  in  va-  tories  6.  The  silk  manufacture,  which  was  in- 
rious  Jdnds  of  manual  occupation,  but  at  home  troduced  into  Dublin  by  French  emigrants  at 
they  are  principally  devoted  to  the  tillage  of  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  proved  unprofit- 
the  soil.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  con-  able ;  almost  the  only  branch  now  flourishing 
dition  of  the  country  has  taken  place  within  is  a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known 
the  last  20  years.  The  work  of  bringing  waste  as  Irish  poplin  or  tabbinet  Lace  is  manufkc- 
lands  into  ci;Itivation  reduced  the  uncultivat-  tured  to  some  extent  in  Limerick.  A  great 
ed  land  from  6,2d5,7d5  acres  in  1841  to  5,023,-  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
084  in  1851.  The  improved  condition  is  best  years  in  the  manufacture  of  embroidered  mus- 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  class  of  dwell-  lin.  The  chief  seat  of  this  industry  is  in  Glas- 
ings  occupied  in  the  respective  periods.  These  gow ;  but  while  the  initiatory  and  concluding 
are  divided  into  4  classes.  The  4th  or  lowest  manipulations  connected  with  it  are  almost 
class  comprises  mud  cabins  of  one  room ;  the  wholly  performed  in  that  city  and  its  neighbor^ 
8d,  mud  cottages  of  more  than  one  room ;  the  hood,  the  needlework,  although  partly  wrought 
2d,  farm  houses,  or  in  towns  those  having  from  in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  executed  by  the  peasantry 
5  to  9  rooms  and  windows;  and  the  1st  or  of  Ireland.  A  large  number  of  females  are 
highest  class  are  houses  of  a  superior  description,  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  amount  of 
The  houses  of  the  1st  class  had  increased  from  wages  paid  for  it  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at 
40,080  in  1841  to  60,164  in  1851 :  of  the  2d,  about  £400,000  annually.  Spirit  distilleries 
from  264484  to  818,758 ;  of  the  8d,  from  588,297  were  established  in  Ireland  at  an  early  period, 
to  541,712;  and  those  of  the  4th  class  had  de-  The  amount  of  spirits  distilled  in  1857  was 
creased  from  491,278  to  185,589,  showing  that  10,078,860  sails.,  and  m  1858,  8,825,867  grills, 
between  1841  and  1851  over  850,000  of  these  The  duty,  wnich  was  formerly  6«.  2(2.,  has  since 
wretched  mud  cabins  had  disappeared  from  Ire-  been  equalized  at  8«.  per  gallon.  The  local  con- 
land.  Emigration,  which  had  been  powerfully  sumption  in  1857  was  6,920,046,  and  in  1858, 
stimulated  by  the  potato  disease  of  1846-T,  6,402,142  ^ons.  In  1857  there  were  105 
shows  a  steady  decrease  since  1852,  as  follows:  breweries  m  Ireland,  using  2,088,984  bushels 
1852,  190,822  ;  1858,  178,148 ;  1854,  140,555;  of  malt  The  number  of  licensed  victuallers 
1855,  91,914;  1856,71,724;  1858,64,887.  Pan-  was  16,827.— Among  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
perism  shows  also  a  steady  decline.  The  total  those  of  salmon  and  herring  are  flourishing, 
number  of  paupers  relieved  was,  in  1848,  2,-  The  whole  number  of  vessels  and  boats  em- 
048,905;  1849,  2,142,766;  1860,  1,174,267;  ployed  in  flsheries  is  about  18,000,  and  the  num- 
1851,  755,847 ;  1852,  519,775 ;  1858,  409,668 ;  ber  of  persons  60,000.  In  the  coasting  trade 
1854,  819,616 ;  1855,  805,226;  1857, 190,851 ;  of  Ireland,  the  entrances  m  1858  were  17,024 
1858, 183,056.  The  following  statement  shows  sailing  vessels,  all  British  but  5,  tonnage  1,266,- 
the  progress  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  466,  tod  6,564  steam  vessels,  tonnage  1^81,970 ; 
country:  Iimd  under  cultivation  in  1854, 6,570,-  the  clearances  were,  6,615  steam  vessela,  ton- 
610  acres;  1855,  5,682,992;  1856,  5,758,681;  nage  1,826,937,  7,458  British  sailing  vessels, 
1857,  5,559,646 ;  1858,  5,882,052.  Of  the  last  tonnage  439,599,  and  74  foreign  sailing  vessels^ 
number,  2,748,380  were  under  cereal  crops,  1,-  tonnage  12,261.  The  registered  shipping  in 
159,707  under  potatoes,  and  1,973,995  under  1858  numbered  1,005  vessels  under  50  tons,  ton- 
other  crops,  including  meadow  and  clover.  The  nage  29,287 ;  1,087  over  50  tons,  tonnage  197,- 
produce  in  1858  was:  wheat,  1,746,464  quar-  I24t;  80  steam  vessels  under  60  tons,  tonnage 
ters;  oats,  8,953,541;  barley,  802,028;  here,  869,  and  125  above  50  tons,  tonnage  84,757. 
24,866;  rye,  88,858;  beans,  44,852;  peas,  4,877;  The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  of  the  pro- 
potatoes,  4,892,225  tons;  turnips,  4,864,788;  vision  trade  and  of  the  trade  in  the  proauce 
mangel-wurzel,  404,423;  carrots,  381,484;  hay,  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  and  that 
2,701,006 ;  flax,  2,813,283  stones.  The  stock  with  foreign  nations.  The  exports  are  mainly 
in  the  same  year  consisted  of  610,717  horses,  sent  to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow^,  from 
640,201  cattle,  3,487,785  sheep,  and  1,402,812  Belfast,  Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Newry,  Water- 
pig^  showing  an  increase  in  value  over  1855  ford,  and  Limerick,  and  particularly  from  Oork 
estimated  at  about  £100,000. — ^In  manufactures  and  Dublin.  The  entrances  of  vessels  engaged 
there  is  also  greater  activity.  The  linen  manu-  in  the  foreign  trade  in  1856  comprised  1,040 
fELcture  is  the  most  important  branch  of  Irish  British,  tonnage  246,679,  and  587  foreign,  ton- 
industry.  The  spinning  wheel  of  the  Ulster  nage  123,259;  total,  1,577  vessels,  tonnage 
cottier  gave  place  to  the  spindle  in  the  early  869,938.  Of  tJiese,  407  were  from  British  colo- 
part  of  this  century,  when  the  first  fiax-spin-  nies.  The  princmal  ports  of  entry  were  Cork, 
ning  maohinerv  was  erected.  The  number  of  Dublin,  Belmst,  Waterford,  Limerick,  London- 
flax  factories  has  increased  from  about  70  in  derry,  and  Kewry.  llie  hnportation  of  grain 
1849  to  110  in  1856,  with  567.980  spindles  into  Ireland  in  1857  comprised  492,428  quarters 
and  1,691  power  looms,  and  employmg  28,753  of  wheat,  104,632  of  barley,  8,588  of  oats,  9,20ft 
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of  rye,  572,898  of  Indian  corn,  61,747  cwt  of  in  1867  was  nearly  £700,000.  The  mettna  of 
wheat  meal,  and  4,266  of  rye  meal.  The  ex-  oommanication  in  Ireland  has  been  farther  stim- 
ports  of  gram  in  1856  were  1,980,897  quarters  nlated  by  a  system  of  conveyance  organized 
of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  170,000  of  wheat,  al-  by  Mr.  Bianooni. — ^Vast  amonnts  have  been 
most  all  to  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  ani-  adyanced  by  the  goYemment  (according  to 
mals  to  Great  Britain  were  214,686  oxen  and  statistics  of  1857,  nearly  £10,000,000)  for  the 
bnlls,  8,162  calves,  489,494  sheep,  and  264,054  improvement  of  land  by  means  of  arterisJ  and 
swine.  The  exports  to  foreign  countries  con-  thorough  drainage,  post  roads,  farm  bdldings, 
sisted  of  14  horses,  292  cwt.  of  bacon  and  ham,  &c  The  sums  granted  by  government  for  pub- 
7,948  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  17,476  cwt.  of  lie  buildings  in  Ireland  was  £77,557  in  1857, 
butter,  66,058  yards  of  linen  manufactures,  and  and  £60,661  in  1858.  The  encumbered  estates 
860,780  yards  of  cotton  manufactures.  The  court,  established  in  1849,  has  brought  into 
extensive  commercial  intercourse  between  Ire-  market  smaller  holdings  and  estates  overbur- 
land  and  the  United  States  has  since  1868  de-  dened  by  debt,  and  has  proved  of  the  greatest 
rived  an  additional  importance  fi'om  the  steam-  advantage  to  the  prosperity  of  the  count^.  The 
ship  communication  between  Galway  and  New  total  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  prop- 
York.  Marble,  porter,  ale,  whiskey,  and  manu-  erty  under  control  of  the  court  from  1849  to 
fiictured  goods  from  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Man-  1868,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  landed  estates 
dbester  have  already  been  shipped  by  the  steam-  courl^  was  £22,000,000,  of  which  £8,000,000 
ers;  and  tobacco,  wheat,  and  com  are  received  was  invested  by  English  and  Scotch  purcha- 
in  return  from  New  York.  Among  the  foreign  sers.  The  number  of  estates  sold  was  2,880, 
vessels  touching  at  Oork,  mostly  for  orders,  divided  into  more  than  11,000  lots,  and  8,285 
there  were  114  under  tiie  American  flag  from  conveyances  have  been  executed  by  the  com- 
Jan.  1  to  Oct  1, 1858,  with  cargoes  valued  at  miasioners.  The  total  number  of  letters  deliv- 
$12,000,000.  The  total  number  of  American  ered  in  Ireland  in  1858  was  44,000,000,  giving 
and  foreign  vessels  which  cleared  from  the  an  average  of  7  letters  for  each  person;  the 
United  States  for  Ireland  during  the  year  end-  average  in  England  having  been  22,  and  in 
ins  June  80, 1858,  was  88,  tonnage  87,(^8.  The  Scotland  16.  The  number  of  money  orders  is- 
vuue  of  American  products  and  manufactures  sued  through  the  post  office  in  1858  was  about 
exported  in  the  same  year  was  nearly  $1,500,000,  500,000.  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900,000.  In 
and  of  foreign  goods  about  $300,000. — The  England  6,700,000  orders  were  issued  to  the 
following  railways  were  open  in  Ireland  in  the  amount  of  about  £11,000,000,  and  in  Scotland 
early  part  of  1860 :  Bagenalstown  and  Wex-  500,000,  representing  a  value  of  £1,000,000. 
ford ;  Ballymena,  Ballymoney,  Ooleraine,  and  The  number  of  secular  and  religious  joumab 
Portrush  junction;  Belfast  and  Ballymena;  and  magazines  published  in  Irdand  is  about 
Belfast  and  County  Down;  Oork  and  Bandon ;  150.  Savings  banks  were  introduced  in  1810 ; 
Oork,  Blackrock,  and  Passage ;  Dublin  and  Bel-  in  1845  the  amount  deposited  reached  nearly 
fast  junction ;  Dublin  and  Drogheda;  Dublin  £8,000,000,  but  owing  to  the  famine  they  fell 
and  Kingston;  Dublin  and  Wicklow ;  Dundalk  below  £1,500,000  in  1849;  a  gradual  increase 
and  Enniskillen ;  great  southern  and  western ;  has  since  taken  place,  bringing  the  deponts  up 
Limerick  and  Oastle  Oonnell ;  Londonderry  and  again  to  about  £2,000,000.  Of  loan  societies 
Ooleraine;  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen;  mid-  there  were  111  in  1857,  which  advanced  204,- 
land  great  western ;  Kewry  and  Armagh ;  New-  894  loans,  the  amount  circulated  during  the 
ry,  W arrenpoint,  and  Bostrevor ;  Portadown,  year  being  over  £900,000.  The  bank  note  cir- 
Dungannon,  and  Omagh junction ;  Ulster;  War  oulation  hi  Ireland  in  1858  and  1859  was  be- 
terford  and  Kilkenny ;  Waterford  and  Limerick ;  tween  £6,000,000  and  £7,000,000.  There  are 
Waterford  and  Tramore.  The  amount  author-  10  banks  in  Ireland,  aU  issuing  their  own  notes 
izedtobe  raised  on  them  is  £21,798,624,  and  exceptiog  the  Hibernian  Joint  stock  company  and 
the  capital  actually  raised  up  to  Jan.  1,  1859,  the  royal  bank  of  Dublin.  The  most  important 
was  £17,161,451.  The  number  of  miles  open  is  is  the  bank  of  Ireland,  which  acts  as  banker  to 
1,188,  and  of  passengers  carried  about  10,000,-  the  government,  and  which  is  bound  to  make 
000  annually.  The  total  receipts  are  estimated  weeldy  returns  similar  to  those  of  the  bank  of 
at  £1.800,000,  of  which  £400,000  is  for  freight  England.  It  has  23  branches ;  its  capital  is 
and  the  rest  for  passengers.  The  extent  of  the  £8,000,000,  its  reserve  fund  about  £1,000,000, 
various  lines  of  inland  navigation  is  as  follows :  and  at  the  end  of  1857  it  circulated  notes  to  the 
Grand  canal  with  its  branches,  164  m. ;  royal  amount  of  about  £8,000,000.  The  next  most 
canal  with  its  branches,  99 ;  lower  Shannon  important  establishment  is  the  provincial  bank 
navigation,  44 ;  Limerick  navigation,  river  and  of  Ireland,  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  and 
canal,  15 ;  middle  Shannon  navigation,  89 ;  up-  88  branches. — ^The  public  institutions  in  Ireland 
per  Shannon  navigation,  59;  Lagan  navigation,  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  educationfd  pur^ 
river  and  canal,  28} ;  Newry  navigation,  do.,  poses  are  numerous.  The  established  church 
16j ;  Tyrone  navigation,  do.,  llf ;  lower  Boyne  of  Ireland  is  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican,  divided 
navigation,  do.,  19;  Slaneynavigation,  do.,  16;  into  two  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Tne  arch- 
Barrow  navigation,  do.,  78;  Ulster  canal,  24;  bishop  of  Armagh  and  Ologher  pre^des  over 
total,  6184  m.  The  total  amount  of  the  share  the  N.  province,  and  is  the  primate  and  metro- 
capital  of  all  the  canal  companies  in  Ireland  politan  of  all  Ireland.    At  the  head  of  the  other 
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SFoyinoe  is  the  archbishop  of  Dablhi  and  Kil-  girlB,  the  proportioa  of  the  former  being  rather 
are,  primate  of  Ireland.  They  are  assisted  by  10  larger,  |  Roman  Oatholics  and  the  rest  Protest- 
bishops.  The  bishop  of  Meath  takes  precedence  ants.  In  1841  there  were  only  61  oat  of  every 
of  all  the  other  bishops.  The  repreeentative  1,000  children  attending  school ;  in  1851,  76  in 
prelates  for  1860  are  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  every  1,000 ;  and  the  proportion  has  since  been 
and  the  bishops  of  Oashel,  Derry,  and  Limerick,  steadily  increasing.  The  total  nnmber  of  teach- 
The  nnmber  of  clergy  is  abont  2,000.  The  nam-  era  is  about  9,000  (inclnding  over  500  females), 
her  of  bishoprics  was  formerly  mnch  larger,  at  an  annual  expense  of  £150,000.  The  national 
The  revennes  of  the  sappressed  seea,  together  schools  indnde  20  devoted  to  agricnltare.  Be- 
with  those  of  saspended  dignities  and  benefices,  side  these,  and  beside  the  famoas  Albert  model 
are  vested  in  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be  agricnltnral  school  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin, 
applied  by  them  to  the  erection  and  repair  in  1857  there  were  18  model  agricoltural  schools 
of  churches  and  o^er  ecdeslastdcal  poiposes.  under  local  management,  50  ordinary,  and  70 
The  total  receipts  of  the  commissioners  for  workhouse  agricultural  schools.  The  value  of 
the  year  ending  Aug.  1, 1857,  were  about  £140,-  stock,  crops,  implements,  and  buildings  in  the 
000.  The  revenues  of  the  church  amount  model  schools  alone  in  1857  was  over  £80,000. 
to  about  £600,000,  derived  principally  from  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  agricaltural 
tithe  commutations,  glebe  lands,  &c.,  including  schools  is  over  5,000.  The  principal  establish- 
the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  archbishops  and  ments  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
bishops,  which  amount  to  nearly  £70,000.  and  art  are  situated  in  Dublin,  but  literary  and 
The  mgnitaries  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church  mechanics'  societies  are  scattered  all  over  the 
are  the  4  archbishops  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  country.  The  great  industrial  exhibition  of 
Oashel,  and  Tuam,  and  24  bishops.  The  num-  1858,  called  into  existence  by  the  exertions  of 
ber  of  priests  is  upward  of  2,000,  nominated  William  Dargan,  produced  increased  interest  in 
by  the  bishops,  and  supported  altogether  by  institutions  calculated  to  diffuse  a  knowledge 
volantary  contributions.  Of  Presbyterian,  of  usefnl  sciences  amonff  the  people.  Thefoun- 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  Independent  dation  for  a  national  gallery  of  art  was  laid  in 
churches  and  ministers  there  are  upward  of  Dublin  in  1859,  and  the  museum  of  Irish  indus- 
800.  The  majority  of  the  population,  nowever,  try,  with  a  school  of  science  applied  to  mining 
are  Roman  Oatholic.  and  hardly  }  are  members  and  arts,  established  within  the  last  few  years^ 
of  the  established  church  and  of  other  Protest-  is  attended  by  over  6,000  students  and  visited 
ant  denominations.  Of  Jews  there  are  but  few  annually  by  80,000  persons.  Medicine,  the  va- 
in Ireland.— ^e  chief  educational  institution  rious  branches  of  natural  history,  archflsology, 
is  the  university  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  with  and  other  departments  of  science  as  well  as 
an  average  attendance  of  nearly  2,000  students,  of  the  fine  arts,  are  represented  by  numerous 
Among  uie  other  principal  seats  of  learning  are  societies  in  DuUin,  Belfast,  and  other  towns, 
the  queen^s  colleges  of  Belfast  (219  students  In  — Oharitable  institutions  abound  in  Ireland. 
1858-^9),  Oork  (114  students),  and  Galway  (113  Infirmaries  for  counties  and  cities  supported  by 
students),  established  by  acts  passed  in  1845  and  assessment  and  governed  by  corporations  afford 
1850.  The  amount  of  grants  to  the  university  annual  relief  to  about  60,000  sufferers.  Public 
and  the  8  colleges  in  the  year  ending  March  11,  hospitals  for  counties,  districts,  and  poor  law 
1859,  was  £26,980.  Maynooth  college  is  the  unions  are  distributed  over  the  country,  beside 
chief  institution  for  the  education  of  Rioman  Oa-  various  private  establishments.  According  to 
tholics  for  the  priesthood ;  the  number  of  stu-  the  census  taken  March  80,  1851,  there  were 
dents  varies  from  400  to  500.  The  establishment  104,495,  or  -^^  of  the  population,  sick  or  infirm, 
of  a  Roman  Oatholic  university  was  agre^  upon  Of  these  5,180  were  deaf  and  dumb,  7,587  blind, 
by  a  synodical  meeting  in  1854.  Ilere  are  7  4,875  lame  and  decrepit  and  5,046  lunatic.  There 
royal  endowed  schools,  and  7  endowed  by  pri-  are  houses  for  the  reuef  of  the  poor  in  168  unions 
vate  means.  The  church  education  society  nas  of  Ireland.  The  poor  law  system  is  conducted 
nearly  2,000  schools  with  about  100,000  pupils,  \  with  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  cannot  sup- 
of  whom  are  Roman  Oatholics  and  the  rest  Prot-  port  themselves  by  their  personal  labor,  but  at 
estants,  chiefly  of  the  established  church.  The  the  same  time  of  discountenancing  in  able-bodied 
grants  of  public  money  for  the  education  of  the  persons  all  dependence  on  eleemosynary  relief, 
poor,  which  amounted  to  £250,000  in  1859,  have  The  poor  rate  is  levied  under  the  assessment  of 
*  been  placed  since  1887  under  the  superinten-  poundage  rate  on  the  net  annual  value  of  va- 
dence  of  conmiissioners,  who  were  incorporated  rious  kinds  of  ratable  property.  In  1857-^8  the 
in  1845  under  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  valuation  of  the  assessable  property  was  £1S,« 
national  education  in  Ireland.  In  1859  there  000,000,  and  the  average  poundage  9d,  the 
were  5,885  schools  in  operation,  including  8,688  lowest  amount  being  6^^.,  the  highest  1%,  7<i. 
Roman  Oatholic,  597  of  the  established  diurch.  The  total  amount  expended  on  the  relief  of 
688  Presbyterian,  and  26  of  other  Protestant  the  indigent  in  that  year  was  £457,867,  chiefly 
denominations.  Half  the  Protestant  schools  are  for  in  maintenance--oat-door  relief,  which  was 
under  clerical  and  half  under  lay  manaoement.  afforded  so  extensively  during  and  for  some 
Those  of  the  Roman  Oatholics  are  aS  under  time  after  the  famine,  having  since  been  very 
clerical  control,  except  298,  which  are  lay.  The  little  reauired.  Out  of  188,056  persons  assisted 
schools  are  attended  by  over  500,000  boys  and  daring  tne  year,  only  5,851  received  out-door  re- 
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lie£    Over  4^000  orphan  snrls  from  the  work*  600  Tuoandes  in  the  force.    The  total  expense 

houses  were  sent  to  AnstraSafrom  1848  to  1861,  of  the  oonstahnlary  was  £658,256,  and  that  of 

the  goyemment  granting  a  free  passage ;  and  the  the  Dnhlin  police  (induding  the  expense  of  T2 

nnmber  of  emigrants  sent  out  or  asedsted  hy  stipendiary  magistrates),  which  numbers  nearly 

boards  of  guardians  in  1853  amounted  to  8,825.  1,100  men,  £76,000.    The  revenue  police,  or- 

consisting  of  2,218  females,  1,115  children,  ana  ganized  for  the  suppression  of  illicit  disdBa- 

the  rest  males.    The  number  of  offenders  tried  tion,  comprises  about  1,200  officers  and  men. 

at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  has  materially  d&-  The  Irish  militia  is  composed  of  12  regiments 

creased  since  1849;  the  numbcur  convicted  in  of  artUlery  and  85  of  infantry,  numbering  when 

that  vear  having  been  21,202  (including  10,649  embodied  81,000  men. — ^Ireland  is  represented 

females),  and  in  1854  only  7,061  (3,851  females),  in  the  British  parliament  by  4  spiritual  peers 

In  1846,  28,282  persons  were  committed  for  in  rotation,  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  life, 

drunkenness ;  in  1854, 12,215 ;  and  in  1857,  only  and  105  commoners.   Of  the  latter,  64  represent 

9.657,  the  exertions  of  Father  Matbew  having  the  counties,  2  the  university,  12  the  cities  and 

given  a  great  impulse  to  the  cause  of  temper-  towns  of  Dublin,.  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford, 

anoe.    The  total  number  of  persons  committed  Belfost,  and  Galway,  and  27  the  boroughs.    In 

or  held  to  bail  in  1867  was  7,210  (including  the  counties  there  are  now  (according  to  a  gen- 

1,752  females),  of  whom  8,285  were  acquitted,  eral  estimate  in  round  numbers)  one  elector  for 

Of  the   convictions,  1,086  were  for  offences  each  87  persons  and  one  member  for  each  86,- 

against   the   person,  1,955   a^inst   property  000 ;  and  in  the  towns,  one  elector  for  each  28 

S  1,641  without  and  the  rest  with  violence),  67  persons  and  one  member  for  each  9,000  of  the 
or  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency,  population.    The  net  produce  of  the  revenue  in 
and  the  rest  for  miscellaneous  offences.    Only  8  Ireland  in  1857  was :  from  customs,  £2,098,853 ; 
were  sentenced  to  death,  and  none  were  ex-  the  excise,  £2,984,000 ;  property  and  income 
eouted;  40  were  sentenced  to  transportation,  tax,  £1,076,996;  stamps,  £468,223;  sundries, 
896  to  penal  servitude,  2,674  to  imprisonment,  £838,275;  total,  £6,895,847.    The  expenditure 
and  liie  rest  whipped,  fined,  discharoed  on  was  £7,852,698,  but  this  amount  includes  only 
sureties,  or  pardoned.   There  are  held  in  IrelaDd  the  payments  made  from  the  Irish  exchequer, 
nearly  600  petty  session  courts.  The  number  of  while  another  amount  of  expenditure  on  ac- 
county  prisons  is  84  (27  with  treadmills),  of  city  count  of  Ireland  is  included  in  the  budget  of  the 
or  town  prisons  10,  and  of  bridewells  114.    A  United  Kingdom.    The  Irish  permanent  debt 
law  for  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  reform-  (forming  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
atory  schools  for  Juvenile  o&nders  was  passed  Kingdom),  on  March  81,  1857,  ii^as  £4^,692,- 
in  1858.    The  decrease  of  crime,  drunkenness,  145 ;  the  terminable  debt,  £587,200 ;  and  the 
and  pauperism  in  Ir^and  is  among  the  most  total  amount  of  interest  payable,  £1,626,798. 
cheering  evidences  of  the  increased  prosperity  — ^The  antiquities  of  Ireland  are  of  various 
of  the  country. — ^The  government  is  adminis-  kinds :  cromlechs,  cairns  (either  simple  mounds 
tered  by  a  vicerov  or  lord  lieutenant  (in  1860,  or  to  mark  burial  places),  pillar  stones,  barrows, 
the  earl  of  GarMe),  who  is  assisted  by  a  privy  duns  or  defences  of  stone,  lis  or  fortifications 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by  a  chief  of  earth,  raths  or  villages,  ancient  stone-roofed 
secretary  for  Ireland,  a  cabinet  minister  (in  buildings,ronnd  towers  (of  which  there  are  118, 
1860,  the  Rt.  Hon.  £.  Oardwell).    In  the  ab-  in  height  from  85  to  120  feet,  with  an  internal 
sence  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  he  is  replaced  by  diameter  of  10  to  16  feet),  ecclesiastical  archi- 
lords  Justices,  usually  the  primate  or  archbishop  tecture  of  all  ages,  with  a  vast  number  of  cas- 
of  Dublin,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  tiie  com-  ties  and  fortalices.    Ancient  weapons  of  bronze 
mander  of  the  forces.   Each  county  is  in  charge  and  ornaments  of  gold  are  frequently  found  in 
of  a  lieutenant,  generally  a  peer  of  the  realm,  turning  up  the  soil,  the  jeweliy  especially  show- 
assisted  by  deputy  lieutenants  and  ma^strates  ing  a  hieh  degree  or  artistic  skill  in  the  people  by 
who  officiate  gratuitously,  and  one  or  more  whom  they  were  made.    The  characteristics  of 
resident  paid  magistrates,  all  appointed  by  the  the  medisoval  architecture  of  Ireland  have  been 
crown  during  pleasure.  ,The  cities  and  towns  more  fully  disclosed  by  the  recent  labors  of  Dr. 
and  the  boroughs  are  governed  by  local  magis-  Petrie  and  by  the  school  which  he  has  founded, 
trates.   Justice  is  administered  by  the  lord  chan-  The  round  or  oval  structures  of  rough  stone 
oellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  4  judges  in  each  of  and   earth,  popularly^  called  beehive  houses, 
the  courts  of  the  queen's  bench,  common  pleas,  which  are  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
and  exchequer,  an  assistant  barrister  for  each  islands  off  the  coast  of  t^onuemara,  county  of 
county,  a  bankrupt  court  with  two  judges,  and  Galway,  are  probably  of  the  6th  or  7th  century, 
the  judges  of  the  prerogative  court  and  of  the  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  structures 
admiralty.    Assizes  for  criminal  and  civil  pleas  is  on  the  great  isle  of  Arran.    Several  ancient 
are  held  by  two  of  the  judges  in  each  county  in  oratories  built  of  uncemented  stones,  admirably 
spring  and  summer  of  every  year.  The  execution  fitted  to  each  other,  and  their  side  walls,  and 
of  the  laws  is  intrusted  to  the  constabulary  in  to  some  extent  also  the  end  walls,  converging 
the  counties  and  the  police  in  Dublin.   The  total  from  the  base  to  the  summit  in  curved  lines,  ex- 
of  the  constabulary  amounted,  Jan.  1, 1869,  to  1st  in  the  barony  of  Oorkagniny,  county  Kerry, 
12,008  men  with  846  horses,  and  a  reserve  of  and  particularly  in  the  ^oinity  of  Smerwidc 
161  men ;  but  there  were  at  that  time  about  harbor.    The  most  beaatiftally  constructed  and 
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best  prdflerved  of  these  ancient  relics  is  the  orsr  of  each  one  of  his  26  sons.  Orimthan,  a  sab- 
tory  of  Qallerus.  One  of  the  most  noted  build-  sequent  king,  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
ings  of  the  so  called  Oydopean  masonry  is  the  Piotish  chieftain,  and  joined  the  Plots  in  their 
chapel  or  house  known  as  St.  Kevin's  kitchen,  forays  against  the  Bomans.  Tacitus  mentions 
probably  from  the  resemblance  of  the  ronna  that,  about  this  time,  an  Irish  prince  who  had 
tower  on  the  W.  gable  to  a  kitchen  chimney,  been  exiled  from  his  country  solicited  Agricola 
A  building  perfectly  unique  in  Ireland  is  Cor-  to  invade  Ireland,  assuring  him  that  a  single  le- 
mack*8  chapel,  on  the  rock  of  Oashel,  construct-  gion  would  be  sufficient  to  conquer  it;  but  there 
ed  in  the  12th  century,  covered  wiUk  ornaments  is  no  trace  or  record  of  Roman  occupation:  Of 
of  the  richest  Norman  character,  of ^  the  period  Orimthan's  successors  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
and  probably  the  work  of  Norman  or  English  Peredach,  sumamed  the  Just ;  Tunthal,  who 
masons  and  sculptors.  The  church  or  chapel  of  erected  temples  for  the  sacred  fire  of  the  druids ; 
St.  Doulough's,  near  Dublin,  dating  from  the  Conn  Keadcahagh,  or  Oonn  of  the  hundred  bat- 
14th  century,  presents  a  singular  combination  ties,  who  was  forced  to  ^ve  up  half  the  Mn^- 
of  church,  house,  and  castle  all  in  one,  and  all  dom  to  Mogha  Nuod,  king  of  Munster,  their 
comprised  in  the  space  of  40  feet  long  by  16  ren>ective  shares  being  partitioned  by  a  wall 
wide.  Many  parts  of  Ireland  abound  with  ruins,  and  ditch  from  Dublin  to  Gkdway,  the  country 
especially  of  old  manor  houses,  built  in  the  form  north  being  Leagh  Cuin,  or  Oonn's  share,  and 
of  towers  for  defence,  and  hence  c<dled  castles,  or  south  Leagh  Mogha,  or  Mogha's  share— names 
the  Irish  towers.  They  are  of  all  periods  from  yet  remembered.  In  the  reign  of  Oonn's  grand- 
the  12th  to  the  16th  century.  Beside  these  son,  Oormac,  flourished  the  military  brother- 
there  are  numerous  real  fortdfied  castles,  some  hood  of  the  Plana  Erion,  commanded,  accord- 
of  which  furnish  admirable  specimens  of  the  ing  to  Irish  legend,  by  Pein  McOooil  or  FingoL 
military  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  This  warrior  band,  which  possessed  the  rude  ele- 
smaller  castles  combining  the  military  and  do-  ments  of  chivalry,  was  cut  to  pieces  at  the  bat- 
mestic  character  are  provided  with  keeps  and  tie  of  Gabra,  in  Meath,  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
exterior  walls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  baronial  as  related  in  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Nial  of  the 
oastles  of  Britain.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  nine  hostages  fought  in  Scotland,  England,  and 
Bullock  castle,  at  Dalkey,  near  Dubun,  which  Prance,  and  was  killed  by  an  arrow  on  the  banks 
protected  the  port  of  Dcukey,  where  the  com-  of  the  Loire.  His  successor  Dahy  was  killed  by 
merce  of  Dublm  was  carried  on  for  centuries,  lightning,  also  in  Prance.  He  was  the  last  pagan 
Among  the  principal  tower  houses  are  Lough-  king  of  Ireland,  and  his  reign  closes  the  more 
more  castle,  county  Tipperary,  Athenry  casde,  doubtfid  portion  of  Irish  history.  At  this  pe- 
Galway,  Blarney  castle,  near  Cork,  Augnamure  riod  the  inhabitants  were  Sooti,  who  appear  to 
oastle,  county  Galway,  on  the  borders  of  Oonne-  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  successors  of  an- 
mara,  and  many  others.  Many  buildings  of  the  other  people  of  superior  civilization  whose  mon- 
Elizabethan  period  exist  in  Galway ;  the  finest  uments  exhibit  a  close  affinity  with  the  Belgss 
among  them  are  the  Lynch  castle  and  Castle  of  southern  Britdn.  A  people  called  Cruithne, 
Banks.  Few  countries  oflTer  so  fine  a  field  for  identified  with  the  Picts,  remuned  separate  from 
the  archsdologist. — ^According  to  the  map  of  the  Scoti  till  after  the  conversion  to  Christianity. 
Ptolemy,  the  central  portion  of  Ireland  was  in-  Prom  the  8d  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the 
habited  in  his  day  by  the  Scoti ;  the  north  by  whole  island  took  the  name  of  Scotia,  a  term 
the  Bobogdii ;  the  east  by  the  Damnii,  Yolun-  not  then  applied  to  the  country  now  called 
til,  Eblani,  Caucii,  Menapii,  and  Coriundi;  the  Scotland,  in  the  reign  of  Logary,  or  Laera  11., 
south  by  the  Brigantes,  Yoaii,  and  Ibemii ;  the  Dahy's  successor.  Pope  Celestine  sent  the  monk 
west  by  the  Luceni,  Yelaborii,  Cangani,  Auterii,  PaUadius  to  convert  the  natives,  but  he  met 
IfagnataB,  and  Havdinii.  Strabo  names  the  is-  with  little  encouragement.  St.  Patrick,  a  native 
land  Ifonf  (leme) ;  C»sar,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  of  Scotland,  who.  having  been  taken  prisoner  in 
call  it  Hibemia;  Mela  and  others,  Juvema.  The  his  youth  by  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  was  kept 
native  name  is  Ir,  Eri,  and  Erin.  The  name  of  for  7  years  herding  swine,  and  acquired  the  Irish 
Ogygia  has  also  been  applied  to  it.  A  very  re-  language,  was  more  successful.  Patrick,  having 
xDote  antiquity  is  claimed  and  suppoited  with  first  studied  under  his  unde,  the  bishop  of  Tours, 
much  display  of  erudition  by  Irish  writers.  Dur-  went  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  despatched,  A.  D. 
log  the  reign  of  OUav  Pola,  about  900  B.  C,  488,  with  84  assistants.  After  various  dis- 
a  species  of  parliament  was  organized,  by  a  couragements  he  converted  the  king  (498),  and  a. 
triennial  assemblage  at  Teamor  or  Tara,  of  passed  the  rest  of  a  life  protracted  to  120  years  ' 
the  chiefs,  priests,  and  bards,  who  digested  the  m  travelling  through  Ireland,  gaining  con- 
Jaws  into  a  recoiil  called  the  psalter  of  Tara.  verts,  and  founding  churches  and  monasteries. 
Kimbath,  who  reigned  about  460  B.  C,  fol-  A  con^derable  advance  in  civilization  follow- 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Ollav  Pola,  by  at-  ed  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  Leamine 
tending  to  the  civil  interests  of  his  kingdom,  obtained  some  footmg  among  the  clergy,  and 
Three  reigns  afterward  arose  Hugony  the  Great,  a  school  founded  at  Armagh  became  famous 
who  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Gaul,  throughout  Europe.  Por  a  time  the  island 
obliged  the  Picts  to  pay  tribute,  conquered  the  was  so  noted  for  its  learned  ecclesiastics  that 
Western  isles,  and  divided  Ireland  into  25  ad-  it  was  spoken  of  as  insula  sanctorum  (isle 
ministrative  provinces,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  saints).    According  to  Bede,  in  the  year 
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646   many  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  Ireland,  the  title  of  kSn^  of  Ireland,  slthongh  in  his  daj 

In  684  it  vas  invaded  hj  Egfred,  king  of  only  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  oonntiy 

Northumberland,  who  ravaged  many  ohnmies  was  practically  snbiect  to  the  English  law. 

and  monasteries.    A  more  serions  invasion  of  This  reign  was  marxed  by  the  insnrrection  of 

the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  known  by  the  name  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  which  ended  in  the 

of  Estlanders,  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  8th  total  rain  of  the  powerind  house  of  EUdare. 

century.    They  erected  solid  buildings  in  the  Henry  introduced  the  Protestant  reformation 

country  (the  dwellings  of  the  natives  having  Into  Ireland  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had 

been  hitherto  huts  of  earth),  and  oppressed  the  into  England.    A  few  partial  disturbances  hap- 

people  with  great  severity  for  2  centuries,  the  pened,  but  nothing  of  national  importance  till 

S eater  part  of  the  country  being  in  their  hands,  the  reign  of  £lizM>eth,  when  the  country  was 

1002  Brian  Bom,  or  Boroimhe,  king  of  Mun-  agitatea  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  O^Neils  in  the 

ster,  expelled  the  Danes  from  his  own  kingdom,  nortii,  and  the  Desmonds  In  the  south,  aided  by 

and  was  crowned  at  Tara  as  king  of  Ireland.  Bpain.    These  troubles  likewise  ended  in  the 

Ere  long  he  expelled  the  Danes  from  the  conn-  ruin  of  the  leading  insurgents.    James  I.  intro- 

try.  Having  accomplished  this  result,  he  further  duced  into  Ulster  many  Scotch  and  English 

effected  great  reforms  in  the  civil  state  of  his  Protestant  settlers.    The  civil  wars  in  England 

kingdom,  founded  churches  and  schools,  opened  supplied  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  favOTable 

roads,  built  bridges,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet.    An-  opportunity  to  make  an  attempt  to  overthrow 

other  invasion  by  the  Danes,  incited  by  the  king  the  new  religion.    They  were  encouraged  to 

of  Leiuster,  led  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Clon-  this  course  by  the  pope.    Accordingly,  in  1641, 

tarf,  in  which  the  power  of  the  Estlanders  was  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  XJl^r,  which 

finally  broken.    Brian  was  killed  in  his  tent  bv  quickly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  island.    Dub- 

a  party  of  the  flying  enemy.    After  Brian^s  lin  narrowly  escaped  falUnff  into  their  hands, 

death  internal  disoord  reigned.    The  country  in  Social  and  religious  animonties  alike  served  to 

the  12th  century  was  divided  into  the  5  king-  embitter  the  contest,  which  was  marked  by 

doms  of  Ulster,  Leiuster,  Meath,  Ck)nnaught2  and  gr^t  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents. 

Hunster,  beside  a  number  of  petty  principalities,  The  English  planters  were  everywhere  put  to 

continuaJly  at  war  with  each  other.    In  1162  death  without  mercy.    No  fewer  than  40,000 

the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  was  acknowl-  Protestants  perished  in  Ulster  by  violence.    The 

edged  by  a  synod  of  the  Irish  clergy,  under  the  country  was  a  prey  to  anarchy  till  1649,  when 

preddency  of  Oardinal  Papiron,  the  Dope's  le-  Cromwell  appeared  on  the  scene.    He  took 

gate.    A  few  years  afterward  Pope  Adrian  lY.  Drogheda  by  storm,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the 

conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  on  Hen-  license  of  his  soldiery.    One  after  another  the 

ry  II.  of  England,  upon  pa3rment  of  the  tribute  Roman  Catholic  strongholds  fell,  till  the  whole 

of  Peter's  pence  to  the  court  of  Rome.    The  country  lay  at  his  mercv,  and  for  the  first  time 

appealof  DermotMcMurrough,  kingof  Leinster,  English  supremacy  might  be  said  to  be  estab- 

to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  from  which  he  had  lished.    Four  fifths  of  the  whole  soil  was  eon-   i 

been  justly  driven,  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  in-  fis^ted.     Once  more,  in  1688,  the  Catholics  J 

vasion  of  Ireland,  by  two  bands  of  Norman  ad-  took  up  arras.    James  II.,  after  his  flight  from  , 

venturers,  one  under  Htzstephens,  in  1169,  and  England,  presented  himself  in  Ireland,  and  was 

another  under  Strongbow.  in  the  same  year.  The  received   with   acclamation.     An   army  was 

country  was  overrun  without  difficulty.   Henry  speedily  organized  under  the  Irish  and  fVench 

came  in  person  in  1 171  to  receive  its  submission,  officers  whom  he  had  brought  wiUi  him.   James 

His  son  John  was  made  lord  of  Ireland,  but  the  had  none  of  the  qualifications  of  a  general ; 

country  was  not  wholly  subdued  till  1210,  when  and  the  superior  genius  of  William  of  Orange, 

a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  Irish  by  displayed  at  the  battie  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690, 

\     King  John,  and  a  few  years  later  confirmed  by  broke  the  current  of  the  ex-king's  success.    The 

Henry  HI.    The  next  event  of  importance  was  battie  of  Aughrim  followed,  July  12,1691,  where 

the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Edward  Bruce,  the  Irish  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat;  the  fogi- 

who  was  crowned  king  iu  1816,  but  was  defeat-  tives  retired  to  Llmeridc,  and  surrendered.  Get. 

ed  by  the  English,  and  killed  with  6,000  of  his  8. 1692,  on  terms  which  were  disregarded  by  the 

Soots.    Toward  the  close  ofthe  century  Richard  victors.  Renewed  confiscations  foUowed.    The 

II.  twice  landed  in  Ireland.    In  the  reign  of  Roman  Catholics  fied  the  country,  and  those 

Edward  IV.  was  passed  the  **  head  act,"  which  who  were  necessitated  to  remain  were  bardy 

made  it  lawful  to  kill  "any  persons  going  or  permitted  to  exist    The  next  hundred  years  of 

coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name  Irish  history  record  little  else  than  relentless 

and  fame  in  their  company  in  English  apparel."  persecution  of  the  CatboHcs.  'Even  so  late  as  to- 

Henry  YU.  undertook  still  farther  to  reduce  ward  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  penal  laws 

the  country  to  a  conditiQu  of  complete  depen-  were  tyrannous.    Catholics  were  not  digible  to 

dence  by  ordaining  that  no  parliament  should  offices  of  trust,  were  not  allowed  to  serve  in 

meet  without  his  permission,  and  no  law  be  the  army  or  navy,  nor  to  possess  arms,  nor  to 

valid  unless  sanctioned  by  the  English  king  and  exercise  many  other  of  the  rights  of  dtizensbip. 

council.    Poynings,  then  lord  deputy,  entered  They  demanded '^C^thotio  emancipatl<»),"mean- 

into  the  spirit  of  tne  king^s  measures,  and  car-  ing  thereby  a  complete  community  of  privil^es. 

ried  them  out  with  rigor.    Henry  VHI.  took  The  Protestants,  too,  had  their  grievances  on 
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Tarions  matters  ooxmected  with  trade  and  rev-  yiait  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  received  with 

enne.    Hence  the  universal  emancipation  of  demonstrations  of  loyslty.    In  1828  tilie  qnes- 

nations  prodaimed  by  the  French  revolution  tion  of  Oatholio  emancipation  assomed  larger 

appealed  powerfully  to  the  Irish  of  boUi  creeds,  proportions.     Daniel  Oxlonnell  was  the  most 

War  with  the  American  colonies  touched  thdr  prominent  public  man  from  this  period  tall 

interests  in  various  ways,  chiefly  by  closing  the  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1847.    Yarious 

markets  for  their  linens,  and  by  putting  a  stop  associations  were  organized  in  aid  of  the  ends 

to  the  emigration  which  was  even  Uien  begin*  for  which  the  Oathdics,  supported  by  the  lib- 

ning  to  be  developed.   Tbe  British  government,  eral  of  aU  parties,  were  striving.    The  diief  of 

naturally  jealous  of  the  discontent  eveiywhere  these  was  **  the  Oatholic  association,"  of  which 

manifest,  ucreased  its  severities,  suspended  the  the  ostensible  olject  was,  in  brie^  tiie  removal 

habeas  corpus  act,  dispersed  meetings  by  force  of  all  political  and  civil  disabilities.    Its  rami- 

of  arms,  and  distributed  troops  at  free  quarters  fications  extended  throughout  the  country,  and 

upon  the  people.    In  defence  the  Oatholics  it  derived  from  volunta^^  contributions  a  large 

organized  in  secret  societies  as  '*  United  Irish*  revenue,  known  in  the  records  (^  the  time  as 

men"  and  by  other  names,  and  besought  a  "the  rent"    This  organization  ezerdsed  an 

French  invasion  in  aid  of  the  insurrection  thev  important  influence  on  the  domestic  political 

contemplated.    France  rendered  but  feeble  aid,  policy  of  the  country,  and  mar  indeed  be  said 

sufficient,  however,  to  encourage  the  outbreak,  to  have  effected  its  object,  for:  on  April  18, 

which  exploded,  May  23, 1798,  and  was  carried  1829,  the  ion^  sought  act  of  "Oatholic  eman- 

on  with  rancor  on  the  one  part  and  sanguinary  cipation"  received  the  royal  assent.    Sir  Robert 

retaliation  on  tbe  other.    Lord  Gomwailis  was  Peel^  in  addresdng  parliament  on  the  bill,  made 

appointed  lord  lieutenant,  with  instructions  to  the  mstructive  adnusdon  that  scarcely  for  one 

Sursue  a  pacific  policy ;  which  course,  although  vear  since  the  union  had  Ireland  been  governed 
ictated  as  much  by  the  exigency  of  the  occa-  by  the  ordinarjr  course  of  law,  witiiout  the  In- 
sion  as  l^  any  feeling  of  clemency,  had  the  t^ention  of  msurrection  acts,  suspension  of 
desired  effect.    A  bill  of  amnesty*  was  passed  the  habeas  corpus,  or  martial  rule.    O^Oonnell 
in  1799,  and  the  country  settied  into  the  ap-  took  his  seat  as  member  for  Glare,  and  imme- 
pearance  of  quiet    Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  one  diately  proclaimed  an  agitation  for  repeal  of 
of  tbe  animating  spirits  of  the  insurrection,  the  legblative  union.    The  tactics  that  lutd  car- 
anticipated   execution   by  suicide  in  prison,  ried  the  measure  of  emancipation  were  revived. 
Government  took  advantage  of  the  rebellion  to  The  repeal  association  followed  the  Oatholic. 
_  hasten  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries,  Oombined  with  this  prinutrv  object  were  com- 
'  which,  despite  the  eloquent  opposition  of  Grat-  plicated  lesser  issues,  such   as  a  movement 
tan  and  his  party,  was  effected  in  Jan.  1801.  against  the  payment  of  tithes.    Of  the  8,000,* 
The  articles  of  the  act  of  union  were :  1,  that  000  of  population  then  inhabiting  Ireland,  only 
the  two  islands  be  called  the  United  Kingdom  cV*  or  800,000,  were  members  of  the  established 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2,  the  succession  rrotestant  church,  yet  tithes  for  its  support 
to  the  throne  to  continue  as  existing,  limited ;  were  exacted  indiscriminately  from   aU.    At 
3,  the  kingdom  to  be  represented  by  one  parlia-  length,  in  1888,  the  obnoxious  features  of  the 
ment;  4,  that  Ireland  be  represented  m  the  tax  were  concealed,  if  not  removed,  by  the  sub- 
house  of  lords  by  28  temporal  peers  elected  for  stitution  of  a  fixed  rent  charge  payable  by  the 
life  from  the  Irish  nobility,  and  in  the  house  of  land  owners.  The  parliamentary  reform  bill,  in 
commons  by  100  representatives ;  5,  that  the  1882,  gave  to  Irekmd  6  more  members  in  the 
state  churches  of  the  two  islands  be  united,  their  house  of  commons ;  and  the  municipal  reform 
doctrines  and  discipline  being  one ;  6,  that  the  act,  in  1840,  removed  many  minor  governmental 
population  of  the  two  countries  be  on  the  same  grievances.    In  1838  some  steps  were  taken 
footing  as  regarded  manufacturing,  trading,  and  toward  improving  the  system  of  primary  ednca> 
commercial  privileges ;  7,  that  the  expenditure  tion,  which,  some  years  later,  resulted  in  tbe 
be  in  the  proportion  of  Britain  15  to  Ireland  2,  incorporation  of  the  national  education  society, 
for  20  years,  afterward  to  be  regulated  by  par-  In  1838  the  English  poor  law  system  was  intro- 
liament ;  8,  that  the  existing  laws  and  courts  duced,  and  during  the  succeeding  10  years  re- 
be  continued,  excepting  that  appeals  firom  the  ceived  extension  and  adaptations  as  circum- 
Irish  chancery  be  to  the  British  house  of  lords,  stances  required.   The  organization  of  the  police 
The  extremes  of  both  parties,  however,  were  force  kept  pace  with  these  ameliorations.    In 
dissatisfied.   An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Dub-  1836  it  was  consolidated  into  the  semi-military 
lin,  July  28, 1808,  but  was  speedily  suppressed,  arm  it  now  is.    During  the  progress  of  these 
Robert  Emmet,  the  young  enthusiast  who  led  events  the  repeal  agitation  was  increasing,  until 
it,    died  on  the  scaffold.    The  outbreak  had  it  culminated  in  ^*  &e  repeal  year,"  1848.   Mon- 
little  other  result  than  to  cause  the  revivsl  of  ster  meetings,  so  called,  were  held  at  various 
harsh  measures,  and  of  (uritation.    For  several  places.    A  final  one,  on  a  yet  more  gigantic 
years  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  scale,  was  proposed  to  be  held  at  Olonta^  but 
was  a  standard  subject  of  excitement.    It  was  the  government  having  forbidden  it,  it  did  not 
periodically   mooted   in   parliament,    and   as  take  place.    In  Jan.  1844.  under  the  Peel  ad- 
regularly  thrown  out,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ministration,  O^Oonnell  ana  his  fellow  agitators 
20  years.     In  1821  George  TV.  pidd  a  state  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  short  term 
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of  imprisonment.    An  appeal  to  the  honse  of  ing  a  wider  sweep.    Emigration,  while  it  has 
lords  Bet  them  at  liberty.   The  Agitation  did  not  made  more  room  for  those  who  remained,  has 
flonrish  afterward.  O'Gonnell's  declining  health,  reacted  on  the  conntry  by  the  increased  wealth 
Joined  to  the  evidence  that  Britain  womd  never  and  position  of  those  who  have  sought  fortone 
oonsent  to  a  severance  of  the  two  conntries,  abroad.    Social  ameliorations  are  abo  making 
caused  the  movement  first  to  decline,  and  then  progress.    The  encombered  estates  courts  have 
to  expire.  A  new  organization  had  in  the  mean  been  beneficial  in  many  respects.    The  evils  of 
time  been  formed  among  the  yonng  Irehmd  absenteeism  have  been  diminished  by  bringing 
party,  which,  in  1846,  took  shape  under  the  title  into  market,  in  smaller  holdings,  estates  over- 
of  the  Irish  confederation.    In  this  and  the  sue-  burdened  by  debt,  and  shut  out  nt>m  improve- 
ceeding  year  a  great  famine  fell  upon  the  land,  ment.    Capital  has  thus  been  laid  out  on  Iridi 
and  thousands  perished  of  hunger.    Parliament  estates  which  would  otherwise  have  sought 
made  successive  grants  in  aid,  amounting  in  the  investment  in  England  or  Scotland.    The  race 
aggregate  to  £10,000,000.    Large  sums  were  of  middlemen  are  beginning  to  find  their  occu- 
subsoribed  abroad ;  and  among  other  donations,  pation  gone,  and  with  them  rack-rents  to  disap- 
a  cargo  of  food  was  sent  from  the  United  pear.    A  better  eystem  of  agriculture,  has  been 
States.    The  crops  of  the  two  succeeding  years  mtroduced,  and  with  it  a  larger  demand,  and 
were  short,  but  gradually  plenty  came  again,  consequently  a  better  remuneration,  for  labor. 
The  year  1848  was  the  year  of  revolutions.  At  the  same  time  education  is  expanding,  while 
Eranoe  having  established  a  provisional  re-  sectarian  animosity  is  decreasing ;  and  the  hope 
publican  government,  young  Ireland  was  car-  may  be  indulged,  that  this  long  depressed  coun- 
ried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  event,  try  is  now  entering  upon  a  period  of  substantial 
Their  movements  had  none  of  the  caution  improvement  and  prosperity. — Ireland  has  pro- 
usnally  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  sim-  duced  some  of  the  most  successful  statesmen, 
ilar  designs.    William  Smith  O'Brien,  an  Irish  orators,  poets,  and  warriors  of  the  United  Eing- 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Thomas  dom,  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Castlereagh,  Gold- 
Francis  Meagher,  Bichard  O^Gtorman,  and  oth-  smith,  Moore,  and  Wellington.    If  the  helpless- 
ers,  oonstituted  a  deputation  to  soUcit  from  ness  and  poverty  of  many  of  the  lower  dasses 
the  French  republic  countenance  to  the  '*op-  of  her  population  inspire  feelings  of  sympathy 
pressed  nationality  of  Ireland.''    Attempts  at  and  commiseration,  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
open  revolt,  which  it  is  uimeoessaiy  to  trace  mind  and  heart  of  many  of  the  cultivated  dass 
in  detail,  followed  without  effect.    O'Brien,  compel  respect  and  admiration.    Many  of  the 
arrested  at  Ballingarry  in  Tipperary  county,  most  accomplished  women  who  have  adorned 
was  oondenmed  to  death  for  treason,  as  were  ihigliah  society  were  Irish  by  birth ;  and  as  a 
Meagher,  McManus,  and  O'Donoughoe.    John  peculiar  trait  of  the  national  character,  it  roost 
Mtdtel,  editor  of  the  *^  United  Irishman"  news-  be  mentioned  that  the  woihen  of  Ireland,  how- 
paper,  was  sentenced  to  14  years'  transporta-  soever  poor  or  oppressed,  are  as  noted  for  their 
tion,  and  othera  implicated  fled  the  country,  virtue  as  for  their  piety. 
Kone  were  executed,  the  sentence  of  death  hav-  IRELAKD,  Lanouaos  of.    In  1861,  aooord- 
ing  been  commuted  to  transportation,  and  in  ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  the  Irish  language 
most  instances  pardons  were  extended  in  1856.  was  spoken  exclusively  by  819,603  persons,  prin- 
In  1849  came  into  operation  the  act  appointing  oipally  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
courts  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.    In  naughty  and  botn  English  and  Irish  by  1,204,688 ; 
the  same  year  Queen  Victoria  paid  her  first  visit  thus  for  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
to  Ireland,  and  she  again  visited  it  in  1858  to  Ireland  it  is  still  a  living  tongue.    For  the  rela- 
witness  the  great  exhibition  of  Irish  industrial  tionship  of  this  language,  the  reader  is  referred 
products,  openedatBublin,  April  12.    The  year  to  the  articles  Bbetok,  Ersb,  and  Gaxl.    Be- 
1854wassignaluGed  by  the  foundation  of  a  Boman  fore  the  introduction  of  the  lettere  resembling 
Catholic  univenuty.    The  political  excitements  the  so  called  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  several  oth- 
of  this  period  were  an  agitation  by  Protestants  er  graphic  systems  were  resorted  to.    Charles 
against  the  governmental  grant  to  the  Catholic  Yaflanoey  ('^^  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Lre- 
eodesiastical  college  of  Maynooth,  and  by  the  land,"  Dublin,  1772)  enumerates  5  methods, 
Catholic  defence  association  in  favor  of  perfect  viz. :  1.  The  Bobeloth,  attributed  to  the  mast^^ 
reli^ous  equality.    '^Tenant  right,"  with  other  who  assisted  in  forming  the  hypothetical  Ja- 
secular  questions,  under  discussion  at  the  same  phetic  language^  and  the  names  of  whose  letters 
time,  produced  considerable  effervescence,  but  were :   Boibel,  chief  spirit ;  Loth,  sun,  light ; 
aU  have  been  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner,  Ibran^  cunning  man;   Salia^  wave,  to  leap; 
and  without  any  of  that  rancor  and  animosity  Neigador^  ruler;   E  (Uiria),  slave  (f);  i>at- 
that  formed  a  frequent  element  of  previous  "bhoidh^  divine  wisdom ;  Teilmon^  stone  of  pow- 
agitations.— The  recent  history  of  Ireland  is  of  er ;  Oasi,  hand ;  CaiUp  (almost G),  double  hand; 
a  different  complexion  from  any  which  our  Moiria^  ship;  Oaghy  ax,  spear;  IfGaimar,  an- 
sketch  has  yet  portrayed.    Political  agitation  chor;  IdraQ)\  Euiben,  round  head;  Aodbh^ 
has  died  away,  and  in  its  room  has  grown  up  plough;    (ke;    Ura,  ram;    JSw,  wild  beast; 
an  industrial  activity,  which  is  not  confined  to  Itiehim^  ladder.    The  figures  of  the  characters 
one  element  of  prosperity.    The   established  are  metamorphosed  anci^t  Hebrew  signs.     2. 
branches  of  production  and  commerce  are  tak-  The  Offham-Ohroab^  or  augurial  characters^  at- 
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tribnted  to  the  draids.  8.  The  Ogham  of  Snl-  \n  ehuimhne^  Lat  fMrnoria,  naeutrnhnSj  memo- 
livaD.  4.  The  imperfect  Marcomannic  runes.  ika;fala^frau»^fala^ 
5.  The  BethlaisQion  na  Ogma,  magio  letters,  Jregii,  The  dative  ploral  suffixes  ibh^  as  logo- 
ooDsisting  of  1,  2,  8,  4,  or  5  vertical  lines  under  "^ibh^  Lat  areubus.  But  words  ending  in  oonso- 
a  horizontal  long  line  which  connected  all  let-  nants  have  more  case  marks,  as  oUamh^  Let. 
ters  of  one  wora,  for  5,  ^/,  «,  n;  verticals  doctor.  oUamhan,  doetorU  and  doctorei ;  &reiih' 
above  the  horizontal  line,  for  h,dyt,e^g  ;  1, 3.  eanib^  Lat  index^  hreitheamhan^  indicu,  hreHh- 
8,  4,  or  6  oblique  lines  crossing  the  horizontal  eamhuin^  indices  ;  madhm^  Lat,  nodus^  plur. 
form,  g^  ^i  a,  r;  and  vertical  lines  crossing  snadhmana.  Adjectives  are  still  more  clearly 
the  horizontal  for  a,  <»,  ti,  «,  t.  The  irregular  distinguished.  The  ootnparative  degree  is 
Ogham  consists  of  arrows,  above  and  below  the  formed  by  ther^  thir,  as  glaiiither^  more  blue, 
horizontal  thread.  All  these  sorts  of  characters,  duibhithir,  more  black  (now  dutbhide\  from 
and  other  similiur  contrivances,  are  found  insorib-  glas,  duhh,  A  similar  termination  gives  de- 
ed on  various  monuments  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  livatives,  as  eadir^  between ;  ceacht<ir,  both 
in  manuscripts,  on  the  Bembine  tables,  &o.  At-  (from  ceach^  each).  Bus^  more,  also  points  out 
tempts  have  been  made  to  trace  them  to  Phos-  the  comparative  degree.  The  superlative  is 
nicia,  Egypt,  Carthagei  Libya,  &c.  The  en-  denoted  by  partides. — ^Pronouns  lack  declen- 
deavors  to  connect  the  Irish  language  with  the  sion  by  flexion.  They  are :  tnd,  I;  tu^  thou ;  ts, 
Punic,  by  means  of  the  passage  in  the  Pctnultu  he,  »£,  she,  and  in  construction  Mdh^  he ;  ieomhy 
of  Plantus,  have  been  unsuccessful  Schlepel  mm.  domh  (suffixed),  self;  fbr  instance:  ntberth* 
doubted  the  affinity  of  the  Ocltic  languages  with  Bomf^  he  says  himself  ^now  san^  m,  Lat.  $e) ; 
the  Indo-European  family.  J.  L.  Parrot  (1889)  feitif  Lat.  ss  reflexive ;  tnn,  «tnn,  we ;  ibh^  «i5A, 
questions  the  existence  of  a  Tschudio  or  Finnic  you;  iady  siad,  they.  Posseasives:  mo^  my, 
stem,  and  aggre^tes  the  Livs.  Letts,  and  Esths  mine;  do,  thy,  thine;  d^  his,  her;  dr,  our; 
with  the  Oelts.  rott  and  Eichnof  confound  Erse  Ihar,  hhw^  your :  a,  their.  Interrogatives :  m, 
with  Irish.  The  Irish  surpasses  the  other  Gaelic  ca,  ee  (c  sounds  always  ib),  Lat  quis,  qua  ;  c(fin^ 
dialects  in  extent,  culture,  and  the  antiquity  of  quando;  caidhCj  quare;  eread^  quid;  cionaSy 
its  monuments.  O'Connor  (Berum  Eib&mica-  quomodo;  caes,  unde;  cai^  uH,  Numerals:  cai, 
rum  Scriptoret  Ycteres)  was  the  first  to  apply  aon,  I'^di^da,  do,2\  tri,  8 ;  eeathar,  4;  cuig^ 
sound  criticism  to  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities,  coic^  rincne,  5 ;  m,  6 ;  teacht^  7 ;  ocht,  8 ;  naoij 
— ^Although  the  variety  of  phonetism  is  rendered  noi^noe,  9;'^^A,  aeagh^  10;  Jlc?ied,20  (or 
indistinet  by  an  imperfect  graphic  method  in  all  dochdt,  2X10) ;  trvockat,  80;  caogctt,  60,  &c.,  by 
Celtic  dialects,  the  peculiar  permutation  of  their  suffixing  cJtat,  or  gat;  cSad,  ee%  100,  &c.  Or- 
initialsoundsisadear  index  of  their  antiquity,  dinals:  priomh,  1st;  dofxt,  2d;  treoiruiy  8d; 
There  are  6  Gaelic  vowels,  as  in  Italian  (a,  o,  u,  the  others  are  formed  by  suffixing  mad  or  adh 
leathan,  broad ;  «,  i,  cool,  slim) ;  their  length  (English  th).  All  numerals  are  now  indedin- 
being  marked  by  a  sharp  accent  in  Irish.  There  able,  but  in  ancient  Irish  they  have  a  mark  of 
are  18  diphthongs,  5  triphthongs  (aoi,  eoi^  iai,  the  dative  plural ;  for  instance :  Seiser  ar  tnbh 
iui.  uaij,  and  18  consonants  \  j^l^q^  f ,  to,  x^  y,  fichit  flnn-fer,  Lat.  9ex  ultra  (cum)  trUnu  vi- 
and 9  are  wanting ;  c  and  g  are  always  hard,  ginti  nohiltfms  virii,  meaning  66  noble  men. 
Aspiration,  as  denoted  by  h  (which  is  never  an  The  suffix  dhs  denotes  multiples,  as  treidhe^ 
initial),  affects  9  consonants :  ^  i>,  ^  ^,  ^,  d,  m,/^  treble,  &c. — ^The  conjugation  is  more  organic, 
M  (written  cK,  phj  &cJ),  A  dot  over  &ese  letters  that  is,  more  like  Sanscrit  or  Latin,  especially 
is  a  substitute  for  h  in  many  writings.  The  so-  in  the  ancient  idiom,  whereas  now  auxiliaries 
called  uirdhioghadh  (eclipse)  affects  c, »,  t,/,  and  are  used  instead.  The  suffixes  of  persons  are : 
«,  softening  them  into  the  sounds  ofg, },  d^  v,  and  1st  person — m,  as  hcirim^  Lat.  porto  ;  in  the 
t  respectively,  and  nasalizing  g,  d,  and  d  into  n,  conditiona],  nit,  as  heirfinfi,  portarem  ;  the  other 
m,  and  n,  Tnus  gort,  garden,  preceded  by  ar^  tenses  have  none ;  2d  person — r,  as  daghair^ 
our,  is  written  ar  ngort,  but  pronounced  ar  nort  Lat  ardea';  meal-fair,  fallea,  decipie$  (almost 
(without  0).  Two  vowels  of  different  breadth  Fr.  tu/eraa  mal);  none  in  the  other  tenses;  8d 
cannot  fofiow  one  another  in  the  same  word;  person— <2A,  as  daghaidh,  ardet,  and  in  the  fu- 
thus  for  instance  the  suffix  cm,  I,  annexed  to  a  ture.  Plural :  1st  person — mar,  maaid,  as  daghr 
broad-vowelled  root,  requires  the  epenthesis  of  amar,  ardemus;  potential,  maois,  as  mealfaah- 
a  leathan  vowel:  dagh-a-im,  Lat.  ard-e-o;  thus  maois, possemui/alUre;  imperative, m, asgonam, 
the  diminutive  suflSix  og  after  fill,  Lat.  pli-  vulneramus  (in  this  instance  the  Irish  surpasses 
c-are,  demands  e  between:  fiUrc-og,  a  little  fold,  the  Sanscrit) ;  2d  person — ihaai,  Iha/r,  as  <2cMrA- 
It  is  thus  that  many  polyphthongs  arose  in  Irish,  ihaoi,  ardctis;  imperative,  ^Uie,  as  dbraidke^ 
— Gender  is  not  very  explicitly  indicated.  There  dicite,  and  future  ttoefavidie,  vmictis;  8d  per- 
is no  neuter.  In  some  cases  •  inserted  renders  son — aid,  id,  as  daghaid,  ardent;  in  the  past, 
masculine  nouns  feminine;  thus:  masa  faeg,  tar,  ttar,  as  gonatar,  vulneraverunt,  A;c,  In 
fem.faisg,  IsLfascie  ;  ddl  and  duil,  desire,  &c.  the  modem  forms,  of  the  preterite  for  instance, 
Instead  of  a  dual,  some  words  prefix  the  nu-  only  the  plural  preserves  these  terminations 
meral  2,  as  diueain,  two-eye,  eyes;  so  one  eye  with  (lie  intercalated  substantive  verb;  thus: 
is  named  leith  shuil,  half-eye.  &c  Declension  ceasas,  ceasais,  eeas,  ceas-a-mar,  ceas-^i-hhar,  ceaS' 
by  flexion  is  very  scanty,  and  it  is  indicated  by  dhdar,  as  is  were  I,  tiiou,  he  tormented;  but  in 
▼arions  means  in  words  ending  in  vowels;  thus :  the  plural,  we,  ye,  they  ia  (for  have)  tormented. 
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In  the  yeiT  aadeat  poem  of  FSseh  and  in  others  panied  his  father  to  Stratford-npon-ATon,  and 
of  the  10th  and  11th  oentories,  the  preterite  has  noticing  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakespearean  relies, 
ft  soffix :  M,  as  /etis,  Lat  ivit;  set,  aed,  $at^  as  he  forged  a  deed  or  lease  oontaining  a  pretended 
ekraitadj  eredtdit ;  gdbh»at^  teperunt^  and,  autograph  of  the  poet,  which  he  stated  he  had 
with  inserted  anziliary,  gabh^i^ar.  The  fntnre  fonnd  among  some  old  law  papers.  The  eager- 
and  conditional  interoalateya,  jl  The  charao-  ness  with  which  his  father  helieved  this  tale  in- 
toristio  of  the  passive  yoioe  is  r,  as  in  Latin,  dnced  him  to  mannfaotore  other  docmnents  of 
The  infinitire  sometimes  has  the  snffiz  n,  as  ginr  the  same  descnotion ;  and  he  finallj  prodnoed  a 
tin  (from  ffin\  Lai,  penerare;  eantuinj  eanere  play  called  ^' Yortigem,^'  purporting  to  be  by 
(Germ,  en) ;  these  forms  are  also  used  as  sub*  Shakespeare.  It  at  first  deceived  manj  litte- 
stantives.  The  endings  in  dentals  are  attach-  rateurs,  and  Sheridan  purchased  it  for  Dnnr 
ments  to  roots,  as  pot,  LaLpotare  (root^,  hi,  Lane  theatre,  where  it  was  produced  with 
as  in  hibo) :  itad,  ttare  (root  sto) ;  eadh,  tre  (su-  John  Kemble  in  the  leading  part ;  but  the  to- 
pine  it-vmjj  &o.  Suffix  of  the  participle  pres-  tal  failure  of  the  play,  joined  with  the  attadcs 
ent,  adh^  as  daghadhj  Lat.  araeni  ;  participle  of  Malone  and  others,  soon  led  to  a  general  con- 
past  (also  of  many  acljectives),  ta,te,de,9A  eoMo,  viction  of  young  Ireland's  dishonesty.  ^  Yor- 
Lat.  tortus;  icuda,  iatiaPut;  hrude,  fraetm, —  tigem'*  and  *' Henry  IL,"  a  similar  production, 
Amon^  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic  tongues,  were  printed  in  1799,  and  the  former  was  re- 
by  which  they  differ  from  the  Indo-European  published  in  1882,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  origi- 
fkmily,  is  the  Uralo-Altaio  combination  of  pre-  nal  forgery.  Beinff  required  to  show  the  source 
positions  or  adverbs  with  personal  suffixes;  from  which  he  haa  derived  the  manuscripts^  he 
thus^  ag  TLat.  mm)^  a$  (ex),  romh  (coram,  prm,  at  length  confessed  his  deception,  left  his  mther's 
dec.),  furnish  agam  (fneeum),  agad  (tecum),  age  house,  and  abandoned  his  profesdon.   He  passed 

ieeeum,  eum  eo),  dsc. ;  ttgainn  (nobiteum),  agaidh  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits^  publishing 

volneeum),  aga  (eum  tie),  answering  to  the  several  novels  which  never  had  much  p<mularity, 

Magyar  fielem,  fueled,  vele,  wUlnk,  veletei,  teUk  ^'Neglected  Genius,"  a  poem  (1812),  &c.    Wb 

(see  HxjNOJLBT,  Lakovaox  of)  ;  sooMMfk  aead  (ex  '^  Confessions"  (1806)  contains  a  full  account  of 

me,  ex  te),  &c    There  is  no  shifting  of  vowels,  his  literary  forgeries. 

as  in  the  Teutonic  languages.    As  to  the  per-       IRENifinS,  Saist,  a  Gallio  bishop  of  the  2d 

mutation  of  initial  consonants,  the  whole  Celtic  century.    He  is  sunposed  to  have  been  a  native 

Eoup  has  developed  itself  independently  of  its  of  Asia  Minor,  ana  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp, 

do-European  coilatera]s.--SeeMoOurtin/'£Ie-  by  whom  he  was  sent  as  a  missionaiy  to  Gaul, 

ments  of  the  Irish  Language"  (London,  1728) ;  The  result  of  that  mission  was  the  formation 

O^Brien,   ** Irish   Grammar"  (Dublin,  1809);  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  of  the 

Owen  Connellan,  '^  Grammar"  (Dublin,  1844) ;  former  of  which  he  became  a  presbyter,  and  in 

J.  J.  Marcel,  AlpTiabet  Irlandaii,  &o,  (Pans,  177,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus,  bishop. 

1801) ;  Ad.  Pictet,  De  VafflnitS  dee  langues  Cd-  Later  writers  affirm  that  he  suffered  martyr- 

auee  avee  le  Saneerit  ]pPari&  1887);  W.  F.  dom;  but  the  early  ecclesiastical  historians 
wards,  Beeherehee  eur  lee  languet  Celtiguee  claim  no  such  honor  for  him.  He  wrote  in 
(Paris,  1844).  There  are  dictionaries  by  Mc-  Greek  a  work  against  the  Gnostics  and  Ya- 
Curtin,  with  a  grammar  (Paris,  1782);  Edwatd  lentinians,  the  original  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
O'Reilly,  with  a  grammar  (Dublin,  1822-40)  ;  ception  of  a  few  fragments,  is  lost ;  but  tiiere  is 
and  J.  0*Brien,  (Dublin,  2d  ed.,  1882).  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation  of  it,  which  is 
IBELAND,  Samuxl,  an  English  engraver  and  probably  faithful  in  spite  of  its  uncouthness  and 
author,  bom  in  London  early  in  the  18th  cen-  oarbarism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Advereue 
tury,  died  there  in  July,  1800.  After  learning  Mceresee  is  that  of  Harvey  (Cambridge,  1867). 
engniving,  he  became  a  dealer  in  curiosities.  The  best  edition  of  the  Greek  fragments  is  that 
scarce  b<K>ks,  prints,  &c.,  but  ultimately  turned  of  Pfaff  (the  Hague,  1715). 
tourist  and  author.  He  visited  Holland,  Bra-  IRENE,  a  Byzantine  empress^  bom  in  Athens 
bant,  France,  and  various  parts  of  England,  and  about  752,  died  on  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Aug.  15, 
published  several  illustrated  works  of  travel  and  808.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  17  years  of  age, 
scenery,  none  of  which  have  now  much  interest  when  her  beauty  and  genius  attracted  the  at- 
or  reputation.  During  his  visit  to  the  vicinity  tention  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Y.  Copro- 
of  Shakespeare's  home  he  was  accompanied  by  ny  mus,  who  destined  her  to  be  the  wife  of  his  son 
his  son,  who  was  incited  by  the  visit  to  commit  and  heir  Leo.  Their  nuptials  were  celebrated 
those  remarkable  literary  forgeries  for  which  he  with  royal  splendor  at  Constantinople  in  769. 
is  remembered.  He  imposed  upon  the  elder  Obliged  by  her  husband  to  abandon  the  wor- 
Ireland,  who  published  these  papers  as  genuine  ship  of  images,  to  which  she  had  been  educated, 
relics  of  the  nast,  and  the  discovery  of  the  de-  she  however  ffained  his  love  and  confidence,  and 
ception  is  saia  to  have  shortened  his  life.  Sam-  was  appointed  in  his  testament  (7B0)  to  achnin- 
uel  Ireland  also  published"  Graphic  lUustrations  Sster  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
of  Hogarth"  (1794-^99).— Samuel  WiLUAMHxir-  their  son  Oonstantine  YI.,  then  10  years  of  age. 
BT,  son  ofthe  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1777,  She  immediately  manifested  her  sesl  for  the 
died  there,  April  17, 1885.  He  was  educated  in  restoration  of  images.  For  this  object  she  as- 
France,  and  at  the  age  of  16  was  apprenticed  to  a  sembled  a  council  at  Constantinople  in  786, 
ooQveyancer  in  his  native  city.    Having  aocom-  which*  was  interrupted  by  the  garrison  of  the 
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oapitaL  In  the  fdUowiog  year  she  caUed  an*  aetod  with  mnoh  adminiatrative  vigor,  and  te- 
other  oonncil  at  Nice,  in  wnich  the  veneration  dnoed  the  greater  part  of  the  island  to  obedience, 
of  images  was  declared  'agreeable  to  Scriptore  He  died  of  the  plagae.  His  body  was  carried 
and  reason,  and  to  the  fathers  and  oonncils  of  to  London,  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  Somerset 
the  church.  With  the  iconoclastic  controversy  house,  was  buried  in  tiie  chapel  of  Henry  YII. 
is  connected  the  struggle  between  the  mother  in  Westminster  abbey.  On  the  restoration  his 
andthesonforthesupremacv.  As  Constantine  remains  were  exhumed,  exposed  on  a  gibbet^ 
advanced  toward  maturity  he  was  encouraged  and  burned  by  the  hangman  at  Tyburn.  Tlie 
by  his  favorites  to  throw  off  the  maternal  yoke,  royalists  denounced  him  as  dark,  treacherous, 
and  planned  the  perpetual  banishment  of  Irene  and  hypocritical;  his  friends  eulogized  his  sano- 
to  Sicily.  Her  vigilance  disconcerted  the  pro-  tity  ana  abill^.  A  pension  of  £2,000  from  the 
jeot,  and,  while  tiie  two  factions  divided  the  estatesof  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  which  he  had 
court,  the  Armenian  suards  reftised  to  take  the  refused  in  his  lifetime,  was  settied  by  the  com- 
oath  of  fidelity  whida  she  exacted  to  herself  monwealth  on  his  widow,  son,  and  4  daughters. 
alone,  and  Constantine  became  lawful  empe-  IBIDIUM  (Lat.  irii^  rainbow),  a  metal  so 
ror.  Irene  was  dismissed  to  a  life  of  solitude  named  from  the  colors  exhibited  by  its  solutions; 
in  one  of  tiie  imperial  palaces,  but  her  intrigues  symbol,  Ir. ;  chemical  equivtdent,  98.8.  It  was 
led  to  the  formation  of  successive  conspiracies  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1808,  and  by  Smith- 
for  her  restoration.  On  the  return  of  Oonstan-  son  Tennant  in  1804.  It  occurs  native  with 
tine  from  an  e^roedition  against  the  Arabs  in  osmium,  platinum,  and  rhodium,  in  alloys  of 
797,  he  was  assailed  in  the  hippodrome  by  assas-  various  proportions  of  these  metals.  An  alloy 
sins,  but  escaped  unhnrty  and  fled  to  Phrygia.  of  )  platinum  and  }  iridium  has  been  mot  wit& 
Irene,  having  announced  to  her  friends  that  un-  in  octahedral  crystals  whiter  than  platinum,  and 
less  tbey^ould  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  of  specific  gravity  22.66.  When  native  plati- 
treaaon  she  would  reveal  it»  Joinea  her  son  and  num  is  dissolved  in  nitro*hvdrochloric  acid, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  capitaL  There  black  scales  remain  behind,  which  are  compos- 
he  was  surprised  by  her  emissaries,  and  stabbed  ed  of  iridium  and  osmium.  These  metals  may 
in  the  eyes,  though,  according  to  Gibbon,  he  then  be  separated  by  one  of  the  methods  in  use, 
aorvived  many  years,  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  the  iridium  is  obtained  in  a  gray  metallic 
Irene  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  for  5  years  powder,  resembling  spon^  platinum.  This, 
ruled  tlie  empire  with  prudence  and  energy.  In-  being  infrisible  by  the  oxy£ycu*ogen  blowpipe, 
tercourse  was  renewed  between  the  Byzantine  and  neither  maUeable  nor  ductile,  is  renderea 
court  and  that  of  Charlemagne,  and  she  is  said  hard  and  compact,  so  that  it  can  take  a  good 
to  have  sent  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  mar-  polish,  by  moistening  it  with  water,  compress- 
riage  between  that  emperor  and  herself  and  mg  it  lightiy  at  first  with  filtering  paper,  then 
thus  to  unite  the  empirea  of  the  East  and  of  the  with  force  in  a  K^ss,  and  finally  calcining  it  at 
West.  As  her  golden  chariot  moved  through  a  white  heat.  The  metal  obtained  is  porous, 
the  streets  of  Constantinople,  the  reins  of  the  4  of  specific  gravity  not  exceeding  16.  By  strong 
white  steeds  were  hdd  by  as  many  patridana  ismtion  it  becomes  white  and  brilliant  like 
marching  on  foot  Most  of  these  patridana  were  platinum,  but  is  more  refractory  in  resistins 
eunndis,  and  by  one  of  them,  the  ffreat  treasurer  the  effects  of  heat  and  of  the  most  powerfku 
Kicephoms,  she  was  ensnared  toner  ruin*  He  acid  solvents.  It  has  been  fused  only  by  a 
was  secretly  invested  with  the  purple,  and  im-  large  voltaic  battery.  It  oxidizes  when  heated 
mediately  arrested  and  banished  Irene  to  the  isle  to  redness  with  nitre  or  hydrate  of  potash ;  it 
of  Lesbos  (802).  There,  deprived  of  all  means  may  also  be  made  to  unite  with  chlorine  ;  and 
of  subsistence,  we  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by  when  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  it  ab- 
spinning,  and  died  of  grief  within  a  year.  Her  sorbs  19.88  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Small  grdns  of 
protection  of  image  worship  has  caused  her  to  be  iridium  containing  a  littie  platinum  are  picked 
enrolled  among  the  aunts  in  the  Greek  calendar,  out  from  the  grains  of  the  latter  metal,  ana  from 
IBETOK,  &SBT,  son-in-law  to  Oliver  Crom-  their  extreme  hardness  are  found  to  answer  an 
wdl,  bom  in  1610,  died  in  the  camp  before  excellent  purpose  for  the  nibs  of  gold  pens. 
Limerick,  Nov.  16, 1661.  He  was  the  son  of  a  IBIS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter  of 
country  gentieman  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  sea  god  Thaumaa  and  of  the  oceanide  Elec- 
having  beien  graduated  at  Trinity  college.  Ox-  tra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  According  to 
ford,  commenced  reading  for  the  law;  but  his  some  writers  she  was  a  virs^n;  others  make 
studies  bdng  interrupted  by  t^e  dvil  war,  he  her  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and  mother  of  Eros. 
Joined  the  parli^entary  army.  Having  in  Shewas  the  personification  of  the  rainbow,  and 
1646  married  Bridget  Cromwell,  Oliver's  eldest  also  messenger  of  the  gods, 
daughter,  he  waa  through  his  father-in-law's  IBIS,  in  botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  num- 
influence  appointed  captiun  of  horse,  and  soon  her  of  beautifhl  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural 
afterward  coloneL  At  tiie  battie  of  Kaseby  he  order  iridcueci.  The  plants  of  this  order  are 
was  taken  prisoner^  but  escaped.  Ireton  waa  endogenous,  having  no  stem,  but  instead  a 
one  cf  the  most  active  in  compassing  the  death  creeping  rootstock  (rhigama\  or  else  a  sort  of 
of  the  king,  and  signed  the  death  warrant,  flat  tuber  (cormus)^  equitant  leaves,  8  stamen^ 
Under  the  protectorate  Cromwell  made  him  and  an  inierior  ovary.  They  are  represented 
lord  deputy  of  Irdand,  in  which  capacity  he  equally  in  the  temperate  and  hotter  re^ons  of 
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theglobe.  Of  the  garden  sorts  of  iria.  the  most  atSOLOOO.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  moaih  of 
common  are  the  la^  blae-porplish  flower-de--  the  Ushakoyka.  a  small  tributary  of  the  An- 
Inoe  (iris  8cmbucina\  the  white  or  pale  lilao  gara,  and  opposite  the  conflnence  of  the  Irkoot 
(I.  FloretUinaX  the  golden  yellow  (/.  pBeudae<h  with  the  latter  river.  It  is  well  built,  paved. 
rus)^  and  the  dwarf  vernal  (/.  pumila).  These  and  lighted.  The  principal  streets  run  parallel 
have  strong,  fleshy  rootstocks  or  tubers,  run-  with  tne  AngariL  on  the  banks  of  which  are  the 
ning  just  oelow  uie  surface  of  the  earth,  and  exchange,  the  aamiralty  offices  and  dockyard^ 
pieces  of  these  rhizomes  readily  produce  new  the  govemor-general^s  palace^  and  various  gov- 
plants.  In  the  meadows  of  New  England  and  emmentfi&otories  and  workshops  in  which  con- 
of  North  America  are  found  the  blue  flag  (/.  victs  are  employed.  The  centre  of  the  city  is 
venieolor)  and  the  nrismatic  iris  (I,  Vtrginiea^  occupied  by  a  handsome  public  square,  on  which 
linn.) ;  the  crestea  dwarf  iris  (/.  crUUUa)^  a  front  the  houses  of  maov  of  the  ftmctionariesi 
very  beautiful  species,  is.  found  wild  in  the  and  the  guard  house.  The  school  of  medicine, 
mountains  of  Kentucky  and  southward.  There  the  gymnasium,  and  the  depot  of  the  Russian 
are  several  species  of  iris  with  bulbous  roots  or  American  company,  are  fine  and  q>acious  edi- 
stems,  and  highly  omamentid.  such  as  the  Span-  flees.  The  gymnasium  has  a  library  of  5,000 
ish  iris  (/.(ri/^AoioM)  and  the  Persian  iris  (/.iV-  volumes.  There  are  many  public  schools,  a 
atca),  with  exquisitely  scented  blossoms  of  an  high  school  for  navigation,  a  female  orphan 
ele^&nt  pearly  whiti^  hue,  admirably  adapted  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  ^ood  bazaar.  The  dty 
to  forcing  in  pots  for  the  drawing  room.  The  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  It  contains  15 
properties  of  the  iris  are  various,  almost  every  churches,  and  numerous  convents  and  hospi- 
species  possessing  something  intrinsic.  The  tals.  Nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  neatly 
orris  root  of  the  shops  is  the  dried  rootstocks  planked,  and  pdnted  yellow  or  gray.  Theprin- 
of  /.  Ftarentina;  the  powder  from  the  roots  of  cipal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens,  leather, 
/.  pseucUusorus  is  used  as  a  snufT,  producing  co-  glass,  and  soap.  The  trade  of  Irkootc^  is  im- 
pious discharges  from  the  nose ;  the  root  is  also  portant,  being  estimated  at  (4,000,000  a  year. 
astringent,  and  may  be  employed  in  making  ink  It  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot  between  tiie 
or  in  dyeing  black ;  the  fresh  juice  of  some  spe-  Ohinese  empire  and  European  Kussia,  export- 
cies  proves  to  be  cathartic,  and  even  good  in  ing  to  the  latter  tea,  rhubarb,  fruits,  porcdain, 
curing  dropsies.  The  roots  of  a  Siberian  spe-  paper,  silk,  dec.,  in  exchange  for  variona  Euro- 
cies  (/.  dichoU>ma)y  according  to  PaUas,  are  peanffoods.  Ithasagreat  fair  in  June, 
eaten ;  and  Thunberg  affirms  that  the  Hotten-  IRON,  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  and  the 
tots  roast  and  eat  the  roots  of  /.  eduUe.  (See  most  bountifully  provided  in  variety  and  gen- 
also  ObocubO  eral  distribution  of  its  ores.    It  is  applied  to  the 

IRISH  S£A,  that  part  of  the  Atiantic  ocean  greatest  number  of  purposes,  and  consumed  in 
which  lies  between  Scotland  on  the  N.,  Eng-  larger  quantities  than  all  other  metals  comb&ned. 
land  on  the  E.,  Wales  on  the  S.,  and  Ireland  on  The  most  massive  metaDic  works  are  made  of 
the  W.  It  is  between  lat  53°  40'  and  54*^  80'  it,  and  also  the  most  dedicate  instrumaits,  as  the 
N.,  and  long,  d""  and  6""  W.  It  contains  the  isle  hair  springs  of  watches,  in  which  the  metal  at- 
of  Man,  Anglesea,  Holyhead,  and  a  few  islets,  tains  a  far  higher  value,  weight  for  weight,  than 
Oamarvon  and  Morecambe  bays,  and  the  estna-  that  of  gold  itself.  No  other  material  is  so  cu- 
ries of  the  Dee.  Mersey,  and  Ribble,  are  its  in-  hanced  m  price  by  the  valuable  qualities  im- 
lets  in  Enghmd;  Solway  frith,  Wigtown,  and  parted  to  it  by  labor.  A  bar  of  iron  worth  $5, 
Luce  bays,  in  Scotland;  and  Dundrum,  Oarling*  it  is  stated,  is  worth  $10.50  when  made  into 
ford,  Dundalk,  and  Dublin  bays,  in  Ireland,  horse  shoes,  $55  in  the  form  of  needles,  $3,885 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it  fh>m  Great  in  penknife  blades,  $29,480  in  shirt  buttons^ 
Britain  are  the  Esk,  Ribbl^  Mersey,  and  Dee ;  and  $250,000  in  balance  springs  of  watches.  In 
tcom  Ireland,  the  Liney  and  the  Boyne.  its  pure  fbrm,  called  wrought  iron,  it  is  Bot^ 

IRKOOTSS[,  or  Irkutsk,  a  government  of  and  malleable  when  heated,  and  is  tnen  beaten 

Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  S.  part  of  £.  Siberia,  bor-  by  the  hammer  into  any  desired  shape,  rolled 

dering  on  Mongolia;  area,  507,086  sq.  m. ;  pop.  into  thin  plates,  or  drawn  out  into  flne  wire  of 

in  1851, 294,514.    The  Altai  mountains  form  its  the  greatest  tenacitv.    Not  only  is  it  ductile 

8.  boundary.    The  surface  is  elevated,  the  gen-  like  wax  in  this  condition,  but  it  also  posseasea 

eral  level  of  the  N.  and  E.  portions  being  crom  the  property  of  welding  or  of  uniting  with  an- 

2,500  to  8,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  S.  from  1,200  other  piece  brought  to  a  white  heat,  and  the 

to  2,000.    It  is  watered  by  the  Angara,  l^ena,  two  by  beating  become  incorporated  as  if  otifff 

and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  and  contains  nally  but  one.    Oombined  with  from  1^  to  5  or 

Lake  Baikal.    It  is  rich  in  various  minerals,  5iper  cent  of  carbon,  it  is  the  fhsible  cast  ironic, 

among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron,  not  malleable,  but  easily  melted  and  susceptible 

Extensive  forests  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  of  taking  and  retaining  the  minutest  fonns  of 

country,  and  agriculture  is  prosperously  con-  the  mould.    With  a  proportion  of  carbon  vary- 

dncted,  barley  and  rye  being  the  principal  crops,  ing  from  ^  to  li  per  cent,  it  is  steel ;  its  malka- 

— Ibkootsk,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern-  bility  and  property  of  welding  are  restored, 

ment  and  of  £.  Siberia,  is  situated  on  the  right  while  it  stiU  continues  fusilde  at  degrees  of  heat 

bank  of  the  river  Angara,  about  40  m.  frx>m  its  easUy  attained,  and  moreover  possesses  a  new 

source  in  Lake  Baikal;  pop.  in  1857  estimated  property  of  acquiring  any  desired  degree  of 
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hBrdseflB  as  it  is  beated  and  chilled  in  the  pro-  appear  to  have  been  extremely  rare ;  jet  in 
oess  of  tempering.  With  these  yarieties  of  Sparta,  at  abont  the  time  of  Homer,  it  must  haro 
qnafities,  each  of  which  is  yarionsly  exhibited,  been  abundant ;  for  by  the  laws  of  Lycnrgns 
rendering  the  metal  adapted  to  a  multitude  of  the  Spartans  were  restricted  to  its  use  for  ooiDS, 
applications,  giving  it  in  raot  the  valnable  prop-  and  gold  and  nlrer  were  not  allowed  to  be  in* 
erties  of  many  metals,  the  uses  of  iron  may  trodnced  for  this  purpose.  Yet  some  notion  may 
weU  be  iunumerable,  and  the  methods  of  work-  be  formed  of  its  value  at  that  time  by  the  asser- 
ing  it  too  numerous  and  complicated  for  more  tion  of  Plutarch,  that  it  required  a  cart  drawn 
than  a  very  general  notice.  Some  of  the  processes  by  two  oxen  to  carry  the  small  sum  of  10  ramsd. 
connected  with  the  working  of  the  metai,  and  In  the  time  of  .^Ischylns  (bom  626  B.  0.)  the 
some  of  its  ores  also,  are  described  in  other  Ghalybes  were  fhmous  workers  in  iron,  and 
portions  of  this  work  under  their  own  heads;  Ohalybia  was  called  the  mother  of  irou.  Aris- 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  details  omitted  here  totle  speaks  of  the  locality  and  the  method  of 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Bloomabt,  working  the  ores,  in  his  treatise  upon  heariuff ; 
BLowmo  Maohinbs,  Fobox,  Foxthdebt,  Fubf  see  also  his  ^'Meteoroloey,"  iv.  6.  With  the 
NAOE,  Hammxb,  Hbicatits,  Mxtaixubot,  and  Greeks  ehdlvhs  became  uie  name  for  the  best 
Steel. — ^As  observed  in  the  article  Bbass,  the  of  steel,  and  the  term  is  still  applied  in  our 
use  of  this  alloy  or  of  copper  is  believed  to  have  own  language  to  ferruginous  waters  and  medi- 
preceded  that  of  iron.  Yet  in  the  earliest  notices  dual  preparations.  Strabo,  writing  about  the 
of  metals  both  are  mentioned  together ;  thus  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  present  era, 
Job  xxviii*  2 :  *'  Iron  is  ti^en  out  of  the  earth  speaks  of  the  iron  mines  of  Gbalcis  and  Euboea 
[marginal  reading,  '*  dust*'],  and  brass  is  molten  as  being  almost  exhausted  by  the  extensive  min- 
out  of  the  stone  ;^'  Gen.  iv.  22:  "Tubal  Gain,  ing  operations  of  the  Athenians.  He  also  men- 
an  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  tions  iron  being  brought  from  Great  Britain, 
iron ;''  Deut.  viiL  9 :  **  a  land  whose  stones  are  and  speaks  of  the  mines  of  Elba,  famous  to  this 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  hiUs  thou  mavest  dig  day,  then  called  by  the  Greeks,  from  the  blaz- 
brass.'*  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  iron  in  ing  fires  of  its  iron  works,  JEthalia.  Earsten 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  supposes  these  mines  had  been  worked  fall  700 
some  of  the  references  indicate  very  clearly  years  B.  0.,  and  that  the  ancient  Britons  knew 
that  the  metal  was  the  same  as  our  iron,  and  how  to  work  iron  many  centuries  before  the 
worked  in  furnaces.  In  Jer.  xv.  12,  tiie  ques-  Christian  era.  Pliny  the  Elder  devotes  a  chap- 
tion,  "  Shall  iron  break  the  northern  iron  and  ter  of  his  work  on  natural  history  (lib.  xxxiv. 
the  steel?*'  seems  to  imply  an  acquaintance  with  89)  to  an  account  of  iron,  its  uses  and  roanu- 
the  excellent  quality  ofiron  and  probably  of  steel,  fisicture.  He  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  Her- 
for  which  the  ores  of  Ohalybia  on  the  borders  cules  by  Alcon  at  Thebes,  and  bowls  of  iron  in 
of  the  Enxine,  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  were  .  the  temple  of  Mars  at  Rome ;  of  different  quali- 
fiimous  in  ancient  times.  The  word  translated  ties  suited  to  different  purposes ;  of  some  fur- 
steel,  however,  is  elsewhere  translated  brass,  naces  produdng  bars,  and  others  metal  which 
From  other  evidences  the  use  of  iron  is  traced  was  cast  (?)  into  anvils  and  hammer  heads ;  and 
back  to  very  remote  periods.  Wilkinson  states  mentions  the  mines  of  Elba,  the  Serican  iron, 
that,  according  to  the  Amndelian  marbles,  iron  the  Parthian  and  the  Norican.  The  last,  from 
was  known  188  years  before  the  Trepan  war  some  part  of  the  country  now  included  in  Aus- 
(about  1870  B.  0.).  Its  use  is  mentioned  by  Ho-  tria,  Styria,  and  Oarinthia,  is  also  alluded  to  by 
mer  (Diad,  xxiii  261,  and  Odyssey,  ix.  891),  the  Ovid  (Met  xiy.  712),  in  the  Hne :  Duriar  et 
descriptions  seeming  to  be  especially  adapted  to  ferro^  quod  Norieus  exeoquit  ignis,  Pliny  was 
the  peculiar  qualities  of  malleable  iron;  outcast  aware  of  the  magnetic  property  of  iron,  and 
iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  speaks  of  an  iron  statue  of  ArsinolS,  sister  of 
ancients.  ThrasyUus,  as  Wilkinson  also  states,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  it  was  proposed 
supposed  that  iron  was  known  before  the  Trojan  to  suspend  in  a  temple  by  the  equilibrium  of 
war,  or  indeed  114  years  previous  to  the  foun-  severid  magnets  acting  against  gravity.  It  is 
dation  of  Troy  (1687  B.  0.).  *^  Iron  and  copper  not  probable  from  these  accounts  that  the  Ro- 
mines  are  found  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  wnich  mans  possessed  the  knowledge  of  cast  iron ;  and 
were  worked  in  old  times;  and  the  monuments  whether  they  made  steel  or  wrought  iron  by 
of  Thebes,  and  even  the  tombs  about  Memphis,  their  processes  was,  as  Earsten  supposes,  a  mat- 
dating  more  than  4,000  years  ago,  represent  ter  of  chance.  Some,  however,  believe  that 
butchers  sharpening  their  knives  on  around  bar  the  ancient  descriptions  indicate  the  manufao- 
of  metal  attached  to  their  apron,  which  fr^m  ture  of  cast  iron,  and  a  small  cast  iron  statue  of 
its  blue  color  can  only  be  steel :  and  the  dis-  Hercules  is  stated  by  Gount  de  Oaylus  to  have 
tinction  between  the  bronzed  and  iron  weapons  been  found  in  the  museum  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
in  the  tomb  of  Remeses  HE.,  one  painted  red,  shese,  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  supposed  to  have 
the  other  blue,  leaves  no  doubt  of  i)oth  having  been  made  in  the  8d  or  4th  century  B.  0.  But 
been  used  (as  in  Rome)  at  the  same  period.  In  if  this  be  so,  it  was  most  likely  an  accidental  pro- 
Ethiopia  iron  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  duct  of  the  wrought  iron  process.  The  methods 
Egypt"  (^  Ancient  Egyptians,"  voL  iL  p.  155.)  in  use  by  the  ancients  were  without  doubt  sim- 
fit)m  the  high  value  attached  to  iron  in  the  al-  Har  to  these  now  practised  by  the  rude  nations 
Insions  to  it  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  it  would  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whose  customs  change  littie 
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iatheUpBeofageB.    By  these  the  rich  ores  are  attrihiitedtatheBelgteiMorWaUiNMieieiidwas 
deozidiTOd  in  open  firea,  into  trhich  the  air  is  introdaoed  into  England,  it  ia  believed,  not  be- 
blown  hj  band  bellowa.    Homer  speaks  of  the  fore  1558,  althongh  cannon  were  made  there 
fbmaoe  in  which  the  abidd  of  Achillea  waa  of  cast  iron  by  John  Owen  in  1585,  and  by 
fbiged  as  being  blown  by  20  pairs  of  beUowa»  Balph  Hoge  in  1540.    The  new  smelting  ftur- 
The  small  quantity  of  iron  ore  laid  upon  tbe  naoea  were  soon  fbnnd  to  be  well  adapted  for 
coals  is  reduced,  and  the  redaced  metal  collecta  working  over  the  rich  cinders  of  the  old  B<Hnan 
together  to  form  a  loop,  and  at  the  doae  of  tbe  and  Danish  forgea;  and  in  the  forest  ctf  Dean 
operation  tfaJa  ia  taken  out  and  hammered  upon  theae  were  dng  op  in  such  abondance,  often 
an  anvil,  the  impurities  separating  in  a  semi*  from  beneath  forests  of  oak,  that  they  cootinned 
finid  cinder. — ^Daring  the  first  7  oentoriesof  the  to  keep  in  operation,  it  ia  oompated,  some  20 
Ghristian  era  the  mannfaotore  of  iron  attracted  Uaat  fiimacea  fcnr  200  years.    Other  European 
littie  attention.    In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  coontries  slowly  adopted  this  great  improve- 
oentory  the  minea  of  Styria  (the  Koriomn  of  the  ment    Even  the  Flvuofen  was  not  introdnoed 
Bomans)  and  the  Erzgebiige  were  <^)ened;  and  into  Saxony  till  1550,  and  high  blast  fbmaoea 
in  tbe  9th  centory  the  mamrfactore  waa  agreed  not  till  a  cento^  later  in  this  iron  district  or  in 
fortiiernortii,  and  also  into  Bohemia.  It  thence  Brandenborg;  in  Silesia  not  indeed  till  1721, 
flpread  into  other  countries ;  and  ancient  alag  after  their  adoption  in  North  America.    In 
heaps  have  been  met  with  and  described  in  so  England  the  most  rapid  progress  continued  to 
many  plaoes,  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  at  be  made  in  the  manufacture.    About  the  year 
Bouen,  Di^pe,  dec.,  in  France,  and  in  Silesia,  1600  from  2  to  8  tons  of  pig  iron  were  made  in 
overgrown  with  trees  6  centuries  old,  that  it  is  a  day  from  a  single  charcoial  fbmace.    In  1612  a 
certain  the  manufacture  direct  from  the  orea  patent  was  granted  to  Simon  Sturtevant  for 
must  have  been  very  generally  practised  through-  smelting  iron  with  bituminous  coal;  and  tbe 
out  Europe.   Tet  improvements  in  the  processes  next  year  another  patent  for  the  same  purpose 
^»pear  to  have  been  introduced  very  slowly,  to  John  Bavenson,  who  professed  that  he  could 
though  both  iron  and  steel  were  most  skilfully  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  with  a  ton  of  coal, 
worked  into  various  articles  in  Holland.    Fur-  Dudley  was  more  successful  with  his  patent, 
naces  called  StOehi^en^  the  fimmeaua  d  mame  obtained  in  1619 ;  but  his  success  excited  oppo- 
of  the  French,  of  unknown  origin,  were  in  use.  mtion,  his  patent  waa  taken  away,  and  his  works 
These  were  about  10  feet  high,  and  were  charged  destroyed.    More  than  a  centmry  passed  awaj 
with  ore  and  coal  at  the  top,  in  alteniate  layers  before  this  important  improvement  was  finally 
in  the  larger  furnaces.    The  blast  was  introduo-  established.    The  progress  of  the  manu&ctnre 
ed  below,  and  the  slag  was  drawn  off  with  more  and  bumness  will  be  again  referred  to  in  treat- 
or  less  oast  iron  fttta&ed  to  it.    But  the  chief  ing  the  statistics  of  iron  under  the  head  of  Isoar 
portion  of  the  iron,  collected  in  a  mass  or  Stuch^ .  MInu7aotubb.  In  1760,  the  coke  furnaces  from 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace :  this  was  their  increased  dze  requiring  more  blast  than 
metallic  iron  more  or  leas  steely  by  absorption  could  be  affi>rded  by  the  wooden  beUows  in  uae^ 
of  carbon,  and  accompanied  with  liquid  cast  iron.  Smeaton  constructed  for  the  Oarron  iron  wcnrka 
A  furnace  of  this  kind  was  not  adapted  for  lean  in  Scotland  blowing  cylinders  of  cast  iron.    In 
ores ;  and  a  new  form  was  introduced,  first  it  ia  1778  they  were  in  general  use,  and  comm<M>ly 
supposed  on  the  Bhine^  which  by  neater  height  impelled  by  steam  engines,  tbe  application  of 
(20  to  25  feet)  allowed  the  earthy  portion  of  which  to  this  manufacture  greatiy  contributed 
poor  ores  to  melt  down  in  g^sqr  ohiden^  and  to  its  extension.    In  1784  was  patented  the 
now  out  at  the  bottom*    These  f^imaoes  were  puddling  process,  invented  by  Henry  Oort^  in 
called  Fluu^en  or  Blau^e»»    They  difBared  which  pig  iron  is  rapidly  and  economically  con- 
fh>m  the  blast  furnaces,  wMch  succeeded  them,  verted  mto  wrought  iron  by  separating  tlie  oar- 
by  a  greater  drawing  in  q(  the  lower  portion  bon  and  removing  other  impurities.    The  value 
called  the  crucible  or  hearth,  and  in  bemg  en«  of  this  invention  was  soon  proved  to  be  incal- 
tirely  closed  aU  around  this  portion  except  a  culable,  but  the  inventor  waa  poorly  c(Hnpen- 
small  circular  aperture,  which  was  kept  uiut,  sated.    (See  Oort.)  The  next  important  inven- 
and  only  opened  at  the  time  of  running  off  the  tion  waa  the  hot  blast,  first  ap^ed  to  the 
metal  or  cinder.    With  these  furnaces  cast  iron  Mnirkirk  furnaces  by  Mr.  Neilaon.    Dr.  Ure 
was  first  regularly  made.    The  earliest  notices  gives  tibe  date  of  tiiis  as  1827,  and  of  the  patent 
of  this  production  are  of  guns  being  <yst  in  one  1828.    in  otiier  finglisb  works  the  patent  is 
piece  in  the  15th  century,  and  of  iron  stoves  often  referred  to  the  year  1824.    Alexander 
cast  in  Alsace  in  1490.    Tet  George  Agricola,  (^^  Report  on  the  Manu&ctnre  of  Iron,"  p.  62> 
in  his  work  J>0  Be  MeUdUea  (1550),  which  con-  says  the  patent  was  enrolled  in  March,  1829,  and 
tains  the  first  treatise  devoted  to  the  manufao*  quotes  a  letter  written  by  the  inventor  to  Ifir. 
ture  of  iron,  makes  no  mention  of  thla  form  of  Telford,  referring  to  this  date.  Neilson  was  more 
fiumaoe,  although  he  describes  the  Mteikofen^  successful  than  Oort  in  securing  to  himself  H^ 
and  tbe  open  fire  or  low  ftimaces  of  the  na-  benefit  of  his  discovery;  as  damages  for  the  in- 
ture  of  a  bloomary  or  Catalan  forge.    The  high  fringement  of  his  patent  b^  the  Gartsherrie  iroa 
blast  furnace  was  tbe  next  improvement,  and  a  wons  in  Scotland  he  received  a  check  from  the 
necessary  result  of  increasing  the  height  and  proprietors  on  the  bank  of  England  for  £150^. 
capacity  of  the  Mumqfen.    The  invention  la  OQO.    Until  1887  the  hot  Mast  oven  was  heated 
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by  ft  separate  and  Isdependeiit  fire,  and  fhe  of  the  mliie  the  people  irere  oot  off  in  that  &P 
eoonomy  of  fiiel  inddent  to  ita  nae,  though  reiy  tal  maflaaore  [of  March,  1622],  and  the  project 
oonaiderable,  was  rednced  by  that  conanmed  in  has  never  been  set  on  foot  since  until  of  late; 
this  fire.  At  this  time  M.  f  aber  do  "Fonr.  di-  bnt  it  has  not  had  its  ftUl  trial''  Salmon  also 
rector  of  the  royal  ircm  works  at  Wasseralfin*  refers  to  the  representations  of  the  board  of 
gen  in  WArtomberg,  perfect  his  method  of  trade  to  the  hoofe  of  commons  in  1782,  as  con- 
applying  tibe  waste  gases  that  escaped  from  the  taining  notices  cdT  the  iron  works  in  operation  in 
top  of  the  fomace  to  heating  the  blast,  and  also  New  England.  This  and  other  manufactures 
to  generating  steam  for  the  engine,  an  improve-  were  at  that  early  day  regarded  with  great  jeal- 
ment  that  has  proved  of  great  unportance  to  the  oasy  by  the  merchants  of  London.  Col.  Shuto, 
Uast  Anmaces  of  the  United  States  and  the  con-  ^^govemor  of  thelCassadhnsettsBay,''had  stated 
tinent  of  EaropOi  and  which,  first  saccessfolly  to  the  board,  *^  that  there  bad  been  for  many 
introduced  in  anthradto  tonaces  by  0.  £.  Det-  rears  some  iron  works  in  that  province,  which 
moM  in  1841,  has  since  been  applied  to  nearly  bad  afforded  the  people  iron  for  some  of  their 
all  iron  fiimacea,  saving  from  $2  to  $8  per  ton  necessary  occaaons;  but  that  the  iron  import- 
in  fbel;  bat  in  Great  Britain  it  is  comparatively  ed  from  Great  Britain  was  esteemed  much  the 
little  appreciated.  The  last  great  improvement  best,  and  wholly  used  by  the  shipping ;  that  the 
in  the  manufacture  is  ^e  use  of  anthracite  for  iron  works  of  that  province  were  not  able  to 
fatL  This  was  attempted  as  far  back  as  the  supply  the  20th  part  of  what  was  necessary  for 
year  1820  at  Itoich  Chunk,  Penn.,  where  a  fiw-  the  use  of  the  country."  Gov.  Belcher  dso 
nace  was  built  spedally  for  this  purpose  by  some  steted,  ^*  that  there  are  several  forges  for  mak- 
members  of  Uie  Ix^h  coal  andnaiigation  com-  ins  bar  iron,  and  scnne  fiimaces  for  oast  iron  (or 
pany  (see  Johnson's  ^  Notes  on  the  use  of  An-  hollow  ware),  and  one  slitting  mill,  the  under- 
t^raoiteiniheManufiiotureofIron,"1841,p.l8);  taker  whereof  carries  on  the  manu&cture  of 
aLM>  in  1827  at  Ejngstcm,  Mass.  (see  Aitibba.-  nails."  GoL  Dmibar,  surveyor-general  of  his 
om,  voL  i.  p.  646);  and  in  1827-8  at  YiieUe  m^J^ty'^  woods,  sent  to  the  board  on  June  4, 
on  the  bordersof  France  and  Switzerland.  The  1781,  samnles  of  edged  tools  made  in  New  £ng- 
eztenaive  experiments  made  at  the  last  named  land.  In  his  letter  he  said :  '*  They  have  6  tta* 
place  are  fully  detailed  in  the  Anndle$  de$  minesj  naces  and  19  foi^ges  for  making  iron  in  New  Eng- 
vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  8d  series,  and  an  account  de*  land."  The  governor  of  Bbode  Island  inform^ 
rived  from  this  source  is  aiao  g^rea  of  them  by  the  board :  ^^  There  are  iron  mines  there,  though 
Johnson.  In  Dec  1888,  the  Rev.  Frederic  W.  not  a  fourth  part  of  iron  enough  to  serve  their 
Geisenhainer  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Penn.,  after  ex-  own  use ;"  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  sort  of 
perimenting  on  the  treatment  of  anthracite  manufacture  set  up  there.  A  letter  ''^from  a 
with  the  hot  blast,  obtdned  a  patent  for  the  considerable  merchant  of  New  England"  also 
same;  and  in  1885  he  made  iron  in  a  small  speaks  of  iron  mines  wrought  in  Rhode  Island 
stack  near  Pottsville,  wUch  he  had  erected  for  sind  Providence  plantotions,  "and  turned  to  a 
the  purpose,  the  first  no  doubt  made  with  hot  good  account;  for  they  make  many  of  their 
blast  In  1887  Mr.  George  Crane  of  Great  own  edged  toola  and  implonents  of  husbandry." 
Britain,  who  had  Just  succeeded  in  eflfocthig  the  These  mines  were  probably  of  bog  ores,  and  situ- 
same  object  in  Wales,  applied  for  letters  patent  ated  near  the  coast ;  for  from  other  sources  it 
in  the  United  States ;  but  he  iSiiled  to  estsblish  appears  that  a  blast  furnace  was  built  in  1702  by 
his  dums,  and -after  several  years'  Utigatioii  Lambert  Despard  at  the  outlet  of  Mattakeeset 
bon^t  of  the  executors  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer  pond  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  and  a  number 
(who  had  died  in  1888)  the  right  to  use  the  pa^  more  were  afterward  set  in  operation  to  work 
tent  that  had  already  been  issued  to  him.  He  the  bog  ores  of  that  district.  Their  operationa 
then  patented  a  trivial  improvement  in  the  pro-  are  described  in  the  ^^  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
oess;  but  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Geisenhainer  made  chusetts  Historical  Bocie^,"  1804,  bv  James 
the  right  public,  and  hence  anthradto  has  been.  Thacher,  M.D.,  who  was  hunsdf  engagea  in  the 
freely  used  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufao-  manufacture.  Alexander  gives  the  year  1715 
tnre  of  iron  without  patent  charges  or  fees,  as  the  epodi  of  fiimaces  in  Maryland,  Virginia, 
The  extent  to  which  the  maauflActure  has  been  and  Pennsylvania.  He  states  that  in  1717  iron 
carried  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  was  exported  to  England,  and  in  17ld  an  act 
will  be  noticed  in  the  acoounto  of  the  statistics  was  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  to  prevent  the 
of  the  trade. — ^It  is  not  known  when  or  where  erection  of  rolling  or  slitting  mills  in  the  Amer- 
iron  was  first  made  in  the  United  States;  but  lean  colonies,  which  act  was  finally  passed  in 
the  attention  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  British  1760.  About  the  year  1724  Gov.  Spotswood 
colonies  was  veryeariv  directed  to  the  iron  of  Yirffinia  had  a  ftarnace  for  making  iron  above 
ores  which  they  met  with.  Salmon  states  on  the  fiilu  of  the  Rappahttonock  river,  noticed  by 
the  authority  of  Beverly's  '^History  of  vir-  Hugh  Jones  in  his  *' Present  Condition  of  Vir- 
ginia'' C'  Modem  Histoi^,"  1746,  vol.  iiL  pp.  giniiL"  published  at  that  time.  Gov.  Spots- 
480  and  468),  that  **  an  iron  work  was  set  up  wooa  founded  a  town  called  Germanna,  and 
at  Falling  Greek  in  James  river,  where  they  regarded  himself  as  the  first  person  who  had 
found  the  iron  ore  good,  and  had  near  brought  erected  a  reffolar  fhraaoe  in  the  United  States. 
that  work  to  perfection.  The  iron  proved ^ea-  See  also  ^Byrd's  Progress  to  the  Mines,"  in 
soaablygood;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body  1782,  which,  with  Jones's  work  above  refer- 
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red  to,  is  noticed  in  Howe's  *^  Historical  Ool-  if  the  sorfaoe  of  pore  iron  be  first  oxiAsed,  it 
lections  of  Virginia'^  (l^^X  PP*  ^^^  Ai^d  476.  is  brought  into  the  condition  called  passiTe  hy 
— ^Pore  iron  is  a  blnish  gray  metal,  snscepti-  Schdnbein,  who  has  partionlarly  investigated 
ble  of  a  high  polish,  of  granmar,  crystalline,  or  the  phenomenon,  and  It  may  then  be  kept  for 
fibroQS  strnctnre.  and  when  exhibiting  the  last  any  time  in  nitric  aoid  and  yarions  saline  solo- 
breaking  with  a  nackly  fracture.  It  is  remark-  tions  without  change.  Iron  bnms  rapidly  in  the 
ably  dnotile,  of  greater  tenacity  than  any  other  open  air  at  a  high  temperatnre,  as  seen  in  the 
snbstance,  of  hardness  4JS,  and  of  specific  gray-  particles  struck  off  by  the  hammer  flxxm  a  heated 
ity  7.8  to  7.8.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  28.  mass  upon  the  anvil ;  and  when  the  spongy 
It  tends  to  crystallize,  when  long  kept  at  a  red  mass  of  pure  iron  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
heat,  in  cubes  and  octahedrons.  Wnen  heated  oxide  by  hydrogen  at  a  heat  below  redness  is 
to  a  bigh  degree  of  redness,  the  separate  parti-  exposed  to  the  ur,  it  takes  fire  spontaneously  at 
cles  agglutinate  and  form  a  spongy  mass;  this  orainary  temperature.  The  structure  of  malle- 
occurs  as  they  are  revived  in  the  process  of  re-  able  iron  is  liable  to  undergo  changes  by  moye- 
dncing  its  ores,  and  on  tiiiis  property  the  methods  ment  of  its  particles  induced  by  constant  jarring 
of  obtaining  it  direct  from  the  ore  in  part  de-  motion  or  other  causes,  so  that  its  streng^  te 
pend.  At  very  high  temperatures  the  reduced  materially  affected.  Naturally  of  granular  tex- 
metalhowever,  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbon,  ture,  iron  is  made  fibrous  and  tough  as  it  is 
combines  with  this  element,  and  then  assumes  wrought  under  the  hammer.  But  however 
tiie  brittle  and  frisible  character  of  cast  iron,  a  strong  it  may  be  made,  constant  use  aooompanied 
compound  which  melts  at  various  degrees  of  tern-  with  a  jarring  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  car  axlea^ 
peratnre  according  to  the  qualities  and  proper-  causes  its  particles  to  return  to  their  crystalline 
tions  of  foreign  matters  it  may  contain,  but  rang^  condition  and  the  mass  to  become  brittle.  Hol- 
ing, according  to  Seheerer,  from  1600°  to  1700^  low  axles,  as  diaoovered  by  Mr.  Oonnel,  an  £ng- 
C,  while  that  of  iron  by  the  same  authority  is  lish  engineer,  are  not  liable  to  this  change,  and 
2100^  0.,  and  that  of  steel  from  1760''  to  1850^  moreover  have  the  advantage  of  gre^ier  strength 
0.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  maffuet^  and  becomes  with  less  weight.  A  large  anchor  that  had 
itself  magnetic  by  induction ;  but  if  pure  it  loses  been  stored  at  Woolwich  dock  more  than  100 
its  polarity  when  removed  teom  the  magnet,  years,  supposed  to  be  made  of  strong  iron,  was 
Steel  that  has  once  acquired  the  property  re-  recently  broken  with  great  ease  in  testing  it, 
tidns  it  permanently  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  figure  presenting  lai^  crystals.  The 
Oast  iron  also  exhibits  a  susceptibility  to  mag-  change  in  this  case  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
netism ;  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  dnced  by  magnetic  influences,  the  iron  remain- 
has  been  observed  by  Mr.  0,  K  Detmold  of  New  ing  long  in  the  same  position.  Iron  ia  affected 
York,  in  the  very  large  crystals  of  the  pig  metal  in  the  same  way  by  repeated  heating  and  sud- 
prodnced  by  the  New  Jersey  zinc  company  from  den  cooling.  Wrought  iron  ftamace  bars  lose 
Franklinite,  and  containing  a  maximum  quantity  their  strength  also  by  continual  use ;  and  it  has 
of  carbon  and  considerable  manganese.  Iron  been  noticed  that  in  working  bars  of  the  metal 
slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from  moist  air  and  fr^m  under  the  hammer,  a  few  blows  struck  upon 
water,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  and  a  film  of  any  part  of  the  bar  that  has  cooled  down  to  a 
oxide,  called  iron  rust,  which  always  contains  low  red  heat  will  sometimes  entirely  change 
some  ammonia,  forms  upon  its  surface;  and  the  texture  of  this  part — Several  qualities  of 
this  film  admitting  the  passage  of  air,  the  pro-  malleable  iron  are  known  in  commerce.  The 
cess  rapidly  goes  on  beneath  the  scale.  This  pure  metal  is  very  rare,  carbon  being  always 
injurious  effect  may  be  prevented  by  placing  in  present^  and  generally  some  otiier  foreign  sub- 
contact  with  the  iron  a  more  positive  metal,  as  stances,  as  phosphorus,  sulphur,  silicon,  arsenic^ 
zinc.  (See  GALVunzED  Ibok.)  It  is  hastened  &c.,  that  iqjurioudy  affect  its  quality.  The 
by  contyt  with  a  more  negative  metal,  as  lead  nearest  approach  to  purity  in  which  it  is  obtain- 
or  copper ;  hence  the  rapid  rusting  of  iron  posts,  ed  is  in  the  fine  wires  used  for  pianoforte  cords 
Ac.,  secured  in  lead  sockets,  and  the  corrosion  and  the  fine  teeth  of  mill  cards.  The  old  cards 
of  steam  pipes  frunished  with  collars  or  other  frimish  the  best  source  of  pure  iron  for  chemical 
attachments  of  lead  or  copper.  Even  the  car-  purposes.  The  various  qualities  of  malleable 
bon  in  cast  iron  acts  as  a  negative  element,  iron  are  dedgnated  as  strong  iron,  red  shorty 
and  causes  some  qualities  of  cast  iron  to  corrode  and  cold  short,  of  all  which  were  are  varieties, 
rapidly  in  sea  water  and  become  converted  into  The  first  may  be  worked  hot  and  cold  witiiout 
mphite,  the  iron  chiefly  going  off  in  solution,  risk  of  frncture,  and  is  applied  to  purposes  le- 
When  iron  long  kept  under  water  is  reduced  to  quiring  the  greatest  strengtii,  as  the  harder  va- 
powder,  it  tends  to  become  ied  hot  and  ignite  rieties  for  <£ain  cables,  boiler  platea,  ^to.,  and 
combustible  substances  in  contact  with  it  r  ar-  the  softer  and  more  ductile  for  horse  shoes  and 
tides  scraped  from  a  corroded  gun  barrel  have  nails,  wire,  te.  Red  short  iron  is  brittie  at  a 
been  observed  to  ignite  the  paper  in  which  they  red  heat,  a  qmdity  commonly  due  to  the  presence 
were  wri4>ped.  The  French  chemist  Lemary  of  sulphur.  Three  parts  or  the  latter  in  10,000 
observed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1670  the  ten-  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the  welding  property 
dency  of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite,  of  iron.  Gold  short  iron  is  brittie  when  cold. 
Iron  is  readily  dissolved  in  dilute  acids,  hydro-  though  it  may  work  well  while  hot.  This  ef^ 
gen  escaping  from  the  decomposed  water ;  but  foot  is  commonly  caused  by  the  presence  cdT 
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phosphoras.  SiUoon  ako  has  a  similar  ten-  harder  and  loss  tough.  HowiJAr  the  very  great 
deDCjr,  and  iron  containing  mnoh  of  it  is  of  a  differences  in  the  qnalities  of  cast  iron  are  de- 
erysudline  stmotore  and  yeiy  weak.  These  pendent  npon  the  slightly  Cerent  proportions 
Tarions  qualities  render  it  a  matter  of  conse-  of  carbon  present  is  far  from  being  understood, 
qnenoe  to  try  the  iron,  before  selecting  it  for  and  no  certain  methods  are  yet  known  by  which 
special  nses,  by  several  tests,  as  by  working  the  proportions  of  carbon  can  be  determined 
it  nnder  the  hammer  at  different  temperatnres,  with  exactness,  when  this  occurs  chemically 
bending  it  hot  and  cold,  nicking  it  with  the  combined  with  the  iron.  Nor  has  it  been  found 
cold  chisel  under  different  conditions,  &c.  Kal-  practicable  in  the  manu&oture  to  produce  Just 
leable  iron  benns  to  ac^piire  the  peculiar  prop-  such  qualities  of  iron  as  may  be  desirable  in  all 
erty  of  steel— hardness  induced  by  tempenng —  cases,  though  within  certain  limits  the  founder 
wiUi  less  than  i  per  cent,  of  carbon.  With  poeseSases  a  dedded  control  over  the  nature  of 
0.6  percent  the  character  ia  decidedly  steely,  the  products.  But  indlTidual  furnaces  or  those 
especially  if  the  iron  be  of  poor  quality.  Good  of  the  same  localities  are  generally  distinguished 
steel  commonly  contains  1  to  1.6  per  cent  of  by  marked  peculiarities  of  Iheir  iron,  owing  it 
carbon ;  with  1.75  per  cent,  it  can  be  weld-  may  be  to  peculiarities  in  their  ores  or  fhc^ 
ed  only  with  great  oifficulty ;  and  with  2  per  which  cannot  be  imitated  elsewhere.  A  strik- 
cent  it  cannot  be  worked  under  the  hammer —  ing  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  "  Scotch  pig,^ 
the  metal  is  in  fiiot  cast  iron.  The  maximum  a  weak  n>undery  iron,  but  yery  soft  and  run- 
percentage  of  carbon  which  iron  can  be  made  ning  very  flurd---qua]ities  which  render  it  of 
to  dissolve  was  found  by  Karsten  to  be  5.8  per  great  value  to  mix  with  other  irons.  This  iron, 
per  cent,  and  this  probably  constitutes  a  defi-  being  largely  and  dieaply  produced  in  the  west 
nite  compound  of  4  atoms  of  iron  with  1  atom  of  Scotland,  is  imported  in  inunense  quanti- 
of  carbon.  The  product  is  silvery  white,  ex-  ties  into  the  United  States  to  be  used  in  almost 
ceedingly  hard  and  brittle,  of  laminated  struo-  every  foundery,  not  merely  along  the  seaboard, 
tare,  of  easy  fusion,  and  veiy  fluid  when  melted*  but  throughout  the  interior  even  as  far  as  De- 
It  is  a  product  of  perfect  reduction  and  carbon-  troit  and  Ghicago.  Better  and  more  valuable 
ization,  effected  when  the  furnace  works  well,  qualities  of  pig  iron  are  produced  in  the  United 
and  produces  a  dnder  free  from  iron.  Another  States,  but  none  in  large  quantity  of  whidi 
variety  of  white  cast  iron  ia  produced  when  the  the  character  is  so  uniform  and  well  known ; 
furnace  is  overcharged  with  ore  and  the  reduc-  for  this  reason  Scotch  pig  has  been  made  the 
tion  is  incomplete,  as  appears  from  the  black,  standard  bjr  which  the  price  of  iron  is  quoted, 
heavy,  ferruginous  cinder.  Thia  variety  con-  Dark  gray  irons  of  great  strength  are  made  in 
tains  a  smaller  amount  of  carbon,  and  its  prop-  many  of  the  hematite  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
erties  of  brittleness  and  hardness  are  such  that  United  States,  and  of  late  years  in  those  also 
it  is  not  used  for  remelting  or  for  foundery  pur-  using  anthracite.  They  are  the  most  valuable 
poses,  but  it  is  adapted  only  for  conversion  into  qualities,  but  they  cost  more  fUel  and  involve  a 
wrouffht  iron ;  it  is  hence  known  as  forge  pig,  greater  expenditure  of  time  in  the  production 
and  iuso  as  high  iron  and  white  iron.  When  than  the  high  irons,  and  the  latter  may  moreover 
fused  cast  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly  be  obtained  from  poor  ores  and  mineral  fUel  that 
fh>m  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  tends  to  will  not  make  the  best  gray  iron. — ^The  qmdities 
separate  tcom  its  chemical  union  with  the  iron,  of  cast  iron  are  variously  affected  by  foreign  sub- 
and  becomes  visible  in  the  form  of  black  span-  stances  which  enter  into  combination  with  the 
gles,  which  are  graphite,  disseminated  through  iron,  and  from  some  of  which,  as  phosphorus  and 
Qie  mass.  This  ia  variously  exhibited  in  differ-  silicon,  the  metal  is  probably  never  entirely 
ent  qualities  of  cast  iron,  and  those  most  re-  free.  Phosphorus,  while  it  renders  iron  britde, 
marKable  for  this  conspicuous  form  of  carbon  imparts  fluidity  to  the  cast  metal,  and  in  small 
are  in  consequence  of  It  of  a  dark  gray  color,  qnantityis  beneficial  for  fine  ornamental  castings, 
These  are  produced  when  the  famace  is  }7ork-  in  which  great  strength  is  not  important.  (SdQ 
ing  at  high  temperatures  and  with  large  com-  Boo  Obb.)  Silicon  is  contained  in  largest  quan- 
bustion  of  fuel,  and  running  the  most  perfect  tity  in  foundery  iron,  and  its  effect  is  to  lessen 
glassy  cinder.  Several  varieties  are  recognized,  the  tenacity  of  the  articles  made  from  it  Man- 
and  they  are  designated  as  foundery  irons  from  ganese  tends  to  produce  high  irons,  and  those 
thdr  being  the  best  adapted  for  castings ;  tiiey  of  laminated  structure  geneiaUy  owe  this  prop- 
are  also  known  as  Nos.  1  and  2  and  gray  irons,  erty  to  its  presence  in  the  ore.  Bar  iron  is  ren- 
Many  of  them  are  so  remarkable  for  their  soft-  de^  harder  by  it,  and  better  adapted  for  the 
ness  as  sometimes  to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  manufacture  of  steel.  The  oxides  of  the  two  sub- 
some  pigs,  especiaUy  of  ^  o.  2  iron,  are  so  strong  stances  have  intimate  relations  with  and  replace 
as  to  defjr  all  attempts  to  break  them  by  the  each  other  in  ores,  possibly  also  the  substances 
heaviest  blows  of  a  sledge  hammer.  Between  themselves.  Titanium  renders  iron  more  difii- 
the  gray  and  white  qualities  are  the  mottled  irons,  cult  to  ftise,  and  its  presence  in  the  ores  seriously 
which  consiBt  of  the  two  former  intimately  inter-  interferes  with  their  reduction.  It  does  not 
mixed,  but  yet  in  distinct  ffrains.  The  properties  appear  to  enter  into  combination  with  the  iron, 
of  these  are  intermediate  between  the  white  and  nor  to  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  Its  quality ; 
gray  irons,  but  approach  more  nearly  those  of  possibly  it  increases  its  hardness. — Iron  ezhib- 
the  former,  and  the  lighter  in  shade  they  are  the  its  the  appearance  of  great  closeness  of  texture, 
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and  in  density  it  ranks  among  the  moot  iolid 
bodies.  This  quality,  however,  varies  in  the 
east  irons  from  7.1  to  7.0.  That  it  is  a  porons 
material  was  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in 
the  operations  of  the  hydranlio  pnmp  need  at 
the  Menai  straits  bridge,  when  the  water  was 
made  to  penetrate  by  the  pressure  through  the 
oast  iron  until  the  pores  were  stopped  by  pom]^ 
ing  in  oatmeal.  In  the  article  Gasnov  it  is 
also  stated  that  water  is  known  to  penetrate  4 
inches  thickness  of  the  metal,  when  the  pieces 
are  proved  by  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  vary- 
inff  density  of  cast  iron  allows  ai  no  precise 
nue  for  estimating  its  weight ;  but  in  practice 
this  is  conveniently  and  approximately  arrived 
at  by  calculatinff  ^  lb.  to  the  cubic  inch. — The 
strength  of  iron  is  variously  exhibited  according 
to  its  several  kinds,  and  according  to  the  varr- 
ing  conditions  of  the  same  qualities.  Wrought 
iron  opposes  a  greater  resistance  than  any  other 
substance  to  a  force  applied  to  draw  it  asunder. 
The  following  table  presents  a  partial  report, 
furnished  to  the  British  association,  of  eroeri- 
ments  which  were  made  upon  the  strenfftn  of 
iron  in  1869~-*60,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Robert  Napier  and  sons.  The  ftili  returns  of 
these  experiments  were  not  completed  in  time 
to  appear  in  this  article ;  they  are  to  be  pub- 
Ixshea  with  great  minuteness  of  detail  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Encineers^ 
in  Bcotiand.  The  experiments  were  ful  made 
with  loads  applied  gradually,  and  each  result  is 
the  mean  of  at  least  four,  and  sometimes  of 
many  more  experiments ; 
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A.  IbohBabs. 

Torksliini  ttroiurast 

"        weakest 

-. -li  v/'^'8^**> 

BUflbTduilre,  strongeet 

**  weakest 

West  of  Bcotiand,  stroDsest 

*•  «         weakest 

Sweden,  stiongeit. 

•*       weakest 

Bnasla,  strongest 

**      weakest 

B.  Inox  ThArm. 

Yorkshire,  strongest  lengthwise 

•♦  weakest  •»        

**  strongest  croaswiae 

"  weskest  •*       

C  Btul  Bam. 

Steel  for  tools,  rivets,  Ae^  strongest. . . . 

weakeat 

**       other  purposes,  strongest 

**  **  weakest 

D.  Stbbl  Pla! 

Strongest  lengthwise 

WeakMt  - 

Strongest  crosswise 

Weakest  *«      


nil 


dimiidshes.  Iron  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
has  borne  a  load  equivalent  to  60  and  even  90 
tons  to  the*  square  inch  without  breaking.  The 
tenacity  of  Russian  bar  iron  is  rated  at  about  27 
tons  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  about  8  times 
that  of  the  best  cast  iron.  As  compared  with 
other  materials,  a  rod  of  wrou^^t  iron  is  esti- 
mated by  ICosely  to  have  tenacity  equivalent  to 
li  such  rods  of  silver  or  of  copper ;  to  2  of  sold ; 
8of  cast  ircm  or  of  boxwood;  6  of  pine,  oak,  or 
beech ;  and  7  of  mahogany.  PlMinum  alone 
possesses  nearly  the  same  stxengtii.  In  1862  the 
followiDg  results  were  communicated^  to  the 
newspapers  of  New  York  of  trials  of  difforent 
kinds  of  bar  iron :  best  Swedish  bar,  Y2,80i 
lbs. ;  inferior  do.,  68,224 ;  best  English  bar, 
61,660 ;  inferior  do.,  66,000 ;  American  iVank- 
linite  iron,  77,000.  At  Troy,  K.  Y.,  the  manu- 
ftcture  of  puddled  steel  after  the  German  pro- 
cess has  been  recently  introduced,  by  whicn  it 
is  stated  bars  are  obtained  of  tenacity  equal  to 
100,000  lbs.  per  sauare  inch ;  and  it  is  enected 
that  bars  or  similar  strength  will  hereafter  be 
regularly  supplied  for  the  market— Cast  iron 
is  the  Mst  adapted  of  all  materials  in  common 
use  to  resist  compression.  Wroimht  iron  in  short 
columns  is  not  more  than  half  as  strong ;  in 
long  cblnmns,  a  new  element,  that  of  resistance 
to  flexure,  enters,  which  gives  it  an  advantage. 
Granite  is  only  |  as  strong ;  Italian  marble  \ ;  free- 
stone T^ ;  and  brick  work  still  less.  The  foUow- 
ing  table  presents  the  strength  of  a  few  different 
qtuilities  of  British  cast  iron,  as  found  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Hodgkinson  and  Fairbaim 
made  at  the  request  of  the  British  aasooiation : 
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Devon  Iron.  Na  8.  hot  blast 

14&,4S5 

88^7 

88^885 

88,784 

81,770 

108,540 

108|875 

188,410 

.  115,448 

81,807 

Bttfltery  •*     No.  1,  hot  blast 

18,484 

**       •*        •      ooldblast 

17«488 

Coed  Talon  Iron,  Na  8,  hot  blast 

••          "          "     ooldblast 

Carron  iron.  Ko.  8.  hot  blast 

18,«» 
18,896 
18JM5 

.**        **        »*     ooldblast 

18,888 

♦'        **     No.  8,  hot  blast 

17,715 

••*••*      ooldblast 

14,808 

With  a  load  of  one  ton  to  the  square  inch  of  area 
of  section  the  best  bars  are  elongated  .000088, 
and  will  bear  an  extension  of  .000714  without 
injury.  A  cable  of  small  wires  admits  of  a  greater 
extension,  and  this  increases  as  their  dkmeter 


The  original  tables  are  very  complete  of  their 
kind,  including  results  of  trials  of  iron  from 
nearly  all  the  British  iron  works.  As  regards 
the  effect  of  the  hot  blast,  some  soft  irons  of 
No.  1  appeared  to  be  injured  by  it,  and  some 
of  No.  S  also  in  a  less  degree ;  but  the  harder 
qualities  were  apparently  improved.  By  8uo-> 
cesslve  meltings  cast  iron  acquired  an  increase 
of  strength  and  of  elasticity,  the  maximum  in 
these  respects  being  attained  at  about  the  12th 
melting.  A  report  was  published  in  1856  by 
the  ordnance  department  of  the  United  States, 
which  presented  results  of  numerous  experi- 
ments made  byits  officers  upon  the  strength  of 
different  metals  used  for  cannon.  This  report 
is  referred  to,  and  some  of  the  results  are  no- 
ticed, in  the  article  OAinroir.  Oast  iron  frcMn  a 
great  number  of  works  in  the  United  Statea 
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was  tested  to  prove  its  transverse  a&dten^e  tliessmeloeafity.70,5001bs.;asaiiiplefroaiLake 
6trengl±u  and  the  practice  was  oontinaed  by  8nperior.5il,6001b6.— The  aUojs  of  iron  with  the 
Hf\}or  Wade  from  the  year  1860,  In  oonse-  metals,  though  nmnerons,  are  of  little  impor- 
qaenoe  of  the  attention  he  caused  to  be  direct-  tanoe.  With  ozvgen  iron  forms  several  definite 
ed  to  methods  of  improving  the  qualities  of  cast  compounds.  The  protoxide,  FeO,  is  better 
iron  used  for  cannon,  those  cast  subsequently  known  in  combinaUon  than  isolated;  it  is  a 
to  1851  possessed  nearly  twice  the  average  powerful  base,  its  salts  of  a  bluish  green,  rarely 
strength  of  those  cast  previous  to  1841.  For  colorless ;  obt^ed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
determining  the  tensile  strength,  8  solid  cylin-  upon  either  the  carbonate  or  sesquioxide  heated 
drical  pieces  are  cast  and  tlMU  turned  to  fit  toloWTednes8,iti^pear8  of  a  grass  green  color, 
the  hangers  of  the  machine,  the  smallest  diam-  but  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  on  exposure 
eter,  eqoal  in  area  to  about  one  square  inch,  to  the  air,  and  becomes  the  sesquioxide ;  corn- 
coming  midway  of  their  length,  or  about  H  bined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  forms  the  ores  called 
inches  from  each  end.  The  ends  being  securely  carbonates.  The  sesquioxide  or  peroxide,  Fci  Oa, 
clamped  in  the  hangenithe  weight  is  applied  to  is  a  natural  product  forming  tne  ore  known  as 
draw  Uie  piece  apart.  The  diameter  of  the  frao-  red  hraoatite  or  specular  iron,  and  combined  with 
ture  is  accurately  measured,  and  from  this  and  water  the  hydrated  peroxide,  brown  hematite; 
the  weight  employed  the  data  are  afforded  for  it  presento  different  shades  of  bright  and  violet 
caloulatmg  the  weight  reauired  to  break  a  bar  reo.  is  the  coloring  material  colcothar  or  rouge, 
exactly  one  inch  square.  N'umerous  samples  of  and  alone  or  in  combination  with  water,  and 
anthracite  iron  thus  tested  in  1850  ana  1851  more  or  less  mixed  with  day,  it  forms  the  red^ 
gave  an  average  tensUe  strength  of  17,200  lbs.,  yellow,  and  brown  ochres;  the  magnet  does  not 
some  specimens  bearing  20,000  lbs.,  and  some  affect  it,  and  it  is  infhdble;  by  calcination  it  is 
only  18,000  lbs.  Better  results  were  obtuned  rendered  very  difficult  of  solution  in  adds;  it  is 
in  succeeding  years.  ^  Lewistown  hot  blast  of  analogous  character  to  alumina,  and  the  two 
anthracite,'^  of  Auff.  1858,  gave  for  4  trials  a  replace  each  other  in  combinations.  The  sdts 
strength  of  18L000  lbs. ;  ^  Muietta"  iron  of  Jan.  of  the  peroxide  are  brown  or  yellow ;  they  are 
1854,  28,600  lbs.  In  1855  *^  Moselem,*'  Berks  easily  oecomposed  by  many  chemical  reagents; 
CO.,  Penn.,  and  *^  Bough  and  Beady''  iron,  aver-  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing  they  serve  the 
aged  about  21,000  lbs.  In  1857  '*  Moselem"  purpose  of  mordants,  and  in  medidne  are  used 
made  in  January,  and  mixed  with  **  white  Wav-  as  tonics  and  astringents ;  the  protoxide  and  Its 
wayanda,"  averaged  24,800  lbs.  for  9  triak.  salts  have  this  application  also.  Peroxide  of 
What  was  called  ^*  gray  cold  blast  anthracite  iron  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  blood,  and  in  those 
Moselem"  of  April,  1857,  mixed  with  -^  of  of  the  plants  on  which  red-blooded  animals  feed. 
^*  white  William  Penn,"  gave  a  mean  strength  Ferric  add,  FeOs,  is  an  unstable  compound 
of  82,000  lbs.  The  localities  of  the  works,  or  formed  by  igniting  the  peroxide  with  nitrate  of 
rather  the  kinds  of  ore  employed,  appeared  to  potash ;  the  oxide  takes  up  more  oxygen,  and 
have  greater  influence  upon  the  strength  of  the  the  acid  formed  combines  with  Uie  potssh ;  the 
iron  than  the  friel  or  temperatore  of  the  blast  salt  thus  produced  dissolves  freely  in  water. 
In  some  instances  cold  blast  charcoal  iron  broke  coloring  it  a  deep  purple ;  if  potash  be  in  large 
with  only  IJLOOO  lbs.  That  produced  at  Crown  excess,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  dark  erystd- 
Point,  N.  I ..  from  ma«^etio  ores,  averaged  line  grains,  but  it  tends  to  decompose  and  re- 
18,800  lbs.  A  sample  of  *^  Greenwood  "  iron,  produce  the  peroxide.  Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  brought  by  aeverd  remeltings  Fct  O4,  callea  also  black  oxide  and  ferrosoferric 
to  the  maximum  of  strength,  ^ve  the  hi^est  oxide,  is  a  naturd  compound  of  the  two  oxides, 
result  ever  obtained  with  cast  iron,  breakingat  and  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Fe  O,  Fct  Oa ; 
last  with  45,970  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  this  is  usually  understood  to  be  the  compodtion 
tests  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  of  the  natural  loadstone  or  magnetic  iron  ore ;  it 
exact  comparative  vdues  of  the  irons,  because  is  also  described  as  formed  of  this  compound  and 
as  received  from  the  makers  they  are  not  of  of  another  expressed  by  tbe  formula  2Fe  O, 
uniform  temper.  To  give  proper  results  for  Fe*  Oa ;  it  is  a  black  opaque  substance,  giving  a 
comparison,  they  should  be  mixed  to  present  a  black  powder,  and  may  be  ardfidally  made  by 
'^mottle"  temper.  No  trials  of  transverse  passing  steam  over  iron  wire  heated  to  redness; 
strength  were  made  after  1852.  The  pieces  the  oxide  forms  in  brilliant  crystals  upon  the 
subjected  to  this  test  were  2-inch  square  bars  wire,  which  by  the  microscope  are  seen  to  be 
28  mches  long,  brought  to  bear  against  2  fixed  octahedrons  like  those  found  in  this  naturd 
knife  edges  20  inches  apart,  and  pressed  half  ore. — ^Ibok  Obbs.  Iron  as  an  oxide  is  rarely 
way  between  these  by  another  kn£fe  edge  in  a  absent  from  any  of  the  rocks,  and  in  almost 
movable  stirrup.  The  results  were  very  vari-  every  minerd  it  is  found  as  a  trace  or  coloring 
able,  but  averaged  more  than  ^  the  tensile  ingredient,  if  in  no  greater  proportion;  but  only 
strength  ;  none  went  so  high  as  9,000  lbs.  to  those  minerals  are  classed  as  ores  which  contain 
the  square  inch,  and  none  so  low  for  sound  bars  25  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  this  being  the 
as  5,000  lbs.  Tests  were  also  made  of  wrought  least  quantity  it  is  found  profitable  to  extract, 
iron  of  great  strength.  The  tensile  force  of  a  Some  compounds,  moreover,  which  contdn  a 
sample  of  *^  Duncannon  red  short "  was  ^,000  still  larger  proportion  of  the  metal  than  this,  as 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch;  and  of  cold  diort  from  iron  pyrites,  are  not  treated  as  ores,  owing  to 
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the  difflonlties  of  thoroagblj  redaoing  them,  with  varioos  tninenla,  ohieflj  qnartz,  feldspar. 
Native  iron  is  described  as  oocuning  in  various  hornblende,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sahlite;  ana 
localities  in  small  qnantities^  as  in  the  form  of  is  associated  with  oxides  of  titaniam,  zinc,  man- 
thin  laminiB  in  an  ironstone  conglomerate  in  ganese,  and  chrome.  When  highly  magnetic  and 
Brazil,  in  lava  in  Aavergne,  in  a  piece  of  4  lbs.  exhibiting  polarity,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
weight  in  the  mine  of  Hackenhnrg^  described  it  is  oall^  loadstone.  Its  crystals  are  octahe- 
by  Oramer,  and  in  other  places  a£o,  one  of  dral.  Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5;  q>ecific  grav- 
whioh  is  Oanaan,  Conn. ;  bdt  Dr.  A.  A.  Ha^es  ity  4.9  to  5.2 ;  color  iron  black,  and  when  pow- 
reports  that  the  specimen  from  this  locahty,  dered  the  same.  It  is  the  richest  ore  of  iron, 
from  its  composition,  most  be  of  artificial  pro-  and  no  known  chemical  compound  of  this  metal 
dnction.  Br.  F.  A.  Genth  has  recently  an-  with  any  other  element  can  produce  a  higher 
nonnced  (*^  American  Journal  of  Science,'^  fiept  percentage  of  iron  than  the  crystals  of  this 
1859)  the  reception  of  specimens  which  appear  ore;  and  their  yield  cannot  exceed  72.4  per 
to  be  *'real  native  iron^^  from  the  vicinity  of  cent,  according  to  the  formula  of  their  com- 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  northern  Alabama,  which  position,  Fe  O,  Fes  Ot ;  and  the  pure  specular 
yielded  to  analysis  as  follows:  iron  99.790,  ores  cannot  yield  over  70  per  cent,  of  iron, 
nickel  with  a  trace  of  cobalt  0.140,  magnesium  Some  qualities  of  it  produce  excellent  pig  iron 
0.022,  calcium  0.121,  silicon  0.075=100.148.  both  for  foundery  and  forge  purposes ;  but  it 
Native  iron  is  also  the  chief  constituent  of  me-  works  better  mixed  with  leaner  ores,  mdi 
teorites.  Wherever  met  with,  it  has.  however,  hematites  that  are  deficient  in  silica  are  smelted 
proved  of  no  importance  for  practical  purposes,  to  much  better  advantage  by  mixture  with  -1^ 
except  it  be  near  Liberia  in  western  Africa,  their  weight  of  magnetic  ores  with  silidous 
where,  by  reports  of  missionaries  made  in  1851  gangues  than  alone.  The  quartz  intimately 
and  1858,  it  appears  that  it  has  long  been  worked  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron  presents  at  every 
by  the  natives  into  their  rude  agricultural  and  point  its  silica  to  form  with  the  other  earthy 
warlike  instruments.  A  specimen  of  the  iron  matters  the  fluid  glassy  cinder  required  to  set 
supposed  to  be  native  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hayes  the  iron  free.  The  magnetic  ores  (as  described 
was  found  to  consist  of  98.4  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  in  the  article  Blooicab  y)  supply  the  forges  in 
and  1.6  per  cent  of  quartz  grains,  iron  crystals,  which  malleable  iron  is  produced  direct,  and  it 
magnetic  oxide,  and  zeolites.  The  presence  of  is  generally  this  dass  of  ores  which  have  yiddei 
the  last  named,  and  the  absence  of  carbon,  which  their  metal  to  the  rude  processes  of  the  ancients 
he  states  is  always  contained  in  manufactured  and  of  half  civilized  nations  of  the  present  time, 
iron,  and  more  than  all  in  that  made  by  the  rude  Those  varieties  are  considered  to  work  most 
processes  of  semi-civilized  people,  are  regarded  easily  in  these  processes,  and  to  make  the  most 
as  positive  evidence  that  the  iron  cannot  have  ductile  iron,  which  are  the  most  coarsely  crys- 
been  of  artificial  formation.  The  accounts  re-  tallized  and  readily  crumble  down  into  dean 
oeived  of  its  mode  of  occurrence  are  too  vague  coarse  particles. — Specular  iron  is  distinguidied 
to  throw  any  further  light  upon  its  real  charao-  by  its  red  powder;  the  ore  itself  is  red  when 
ter.  Mr.  Lesley  supposes  that  it  is  meteoric  earthy,  but  when  compact  it  is  of  a  steel  mj^ 
iron,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  1852  near  or  iron  black,  with  metallic  and  often  brimant 
Thorn  in  Prussia,  spread  over  an  area  of  some  lustre.  It  ciystallizes  in  rhombohedral  forms, 
700  acres  just  beneath  the  soil,  and  estimated  the  fiu)es  often  irised  and  sMning  like  a  mirror; 
to  amount  to  not  less  than  1,000  tons.  This  is  whence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  ipeeultmk. 
regarded  by  Karsten  as  meteoric,  though  it  con-  The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.6  to  6.5 ;  speci- 
tains  no  other  metal  combined  with  the  iron ;  fie  gravity  4.2  to  5.8.  It  consists  of  iron  70  and 
but  Bose,  the*  Berlin  chemist,  is  understood  to  oxygen  80  per  cent  Some  varieties  which  do 
discredit  its  meteoric  origin.  Its  mixture  with  not  possess  a  metallio  lustre  should  properly  be 
an  olivine  mineral  indicates  that  it  cannot  have  classed  with  the  specular  ore,  though  known 
been  artificially  produced.  That  the  natives  by  other  names,  as  the  red  hematite,  anhydrous 
can  reduce  the  ores  is  evident  from  the  ao-  red  ochre,  reddle  or  red  chalk,  &c.  Micaoeous 
count  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  in  writing  from  specular  iron  is  a  variety  of  micaceous  structure 
the  country  of  the  Manganya  in  May,  1859,  occurring  in  dieets  like  mica  date,  with  bright 
speaks  of  the  natives  being  all  provided  with  shininff  lustre.  This  beautiful  and  rather  un- 
Knives  of  their  own  manufiicture,  and  says  usudmrmof  the  ore  is  found  in  Hawley,  Mass.; 
that  almost  every  village  has  a  furnace  for  in  Piermont,  K  H. ;  Phillipsburg,  K  J. ;  Staf- 
redudn  J  the  black  magnetic  iron  ore.--The  im-  ford  co.,  Va. ;  and  York  district^  8.  0.  The 
portant  ores  of  iron  are  the  magnetic,  specular,  red  hematite  variety  is  found  on  the  Aroostook 
brown  hematites,  red  oxides  of  the  older  sec-  river  in  Maine,  and  dso  at  Woodstock,  N.  B., 
ondary,  the  carbonates,  and  the  bog  ores.  Ilie  near  the  boundary  line  of  Ifoine.  Specular  and 
hematites  and  bog  ores  are  described  under  their  magnetic  ores  tcwether  form  rocky  ledges  of 
owp  names  in  '^is  work.  The  magnetic  and  which  extendve  hills  and  ridges  are  in  chief 
specular  accompany  each  other  in  the  same  part  composed.  Such  masses  are  not  rare  In 
formations,  and  will  be  described  together. —  regions  of  granitic  and  metamorphio  rocks. 
The  magnetic  ores  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide  They  are  met  with  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
of  iron,  often  crystallized  and  in  crystalline  land,  and  Siberia,  and  it  is  the  ores  from  these 
masses  of  great  purity.    It  is  also  intermixed  countries,  and  especially  from  the  famous  mines 
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of  Arendal  and  DanemonL  wbioh  have  loDg  line  the  bodies  of  ore  are  also  very  oantiderable. 
supplied  in  their  celebrated  Drands  the  strongest  Along  the  range  of  metamorphio  rocks  through 
bar  iron  of  commerce,  and  the  essential  element  northern  New  Jersey  Talnable  mines  have  long 
for  the  superior  cast  steel  of  the  English  mann-  been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  smelting  fhr- 
factare.  The  ores  also  occur  in  other  forms,  as  naces.  Bome  consist  almost  wholly  of  specular 
in  beds  of  several  hundred  feet  thickness  and  iron ;  but  magnetic  ores  prevail.  The  variety 
extending  several  miles  in  length,  and  also  in-  called  Franklinite,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
eluded  in  elongated  lenticular  masses  between  under  that  name,  is  found  in  this  district,  and 
the  slates,  which  are  of  micaceous,  talcose,  and  has  of  late  been  proved  to  be  an  ore  of  consid« 
ohloritic  character,  with  the  same  associates  of  erable  importance.  The  range  crosses  the  Dela- 
qnartz  rock  and  magnesian  limestone  that  belong  ware  at  Easton,  Penn.  Mines  have  been  worked 
to  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  In  Siberia  in  Lehigh  oo.,  Penn.,  and  an  enormous  body  of 
the  great  ferruginous  masses  are  associated  with  the  ore  associated  with  copper  ores  is  found  in 
peenstones  and  porphyries,  all  alike  occurrioff  Oomwall,  Lebanon  co.,  at  the  junction  of  the 
m  dikes  of  eruptive  character.  In  the  United  new  red  sandstone  formation  with  the  altered 
States  these  ores  are  found  under  the  same  con*  lower  Silurian  slates^  and  held  as  in  a  cup  be- 
ditions  and  equally  abundant  as  in  the  most  tween  dikes  of  trap  which  dip  toward  each 
favored  foreign  localities.  Beds  over  80  feet  other.  As  the  magnetic  ore  range  crosses  the 
thick,  not,  however,  conveniently  situated  for  southern  line  of  the  state  Just  east  of  the  Sua- 
working,  traverse  the  high  granitio  hiU  called  qnehanna  river,  the  ore  is  found  in  serpentine, 
the  Baldface  mountain  in  lUurtlett,  N.  H. ;  at  and  is  so  associated  with  chrome  that  it  has 
Piermont  also  the  specular  ore  is  found  in  one  been  extensively  mined  for  this  product.  Sev« 
of  its  large  developments.  In  Vermont  these  eral  localities  on  both  sides  the  state  line  furnish 
ores  are  distributed  among  the  metamorphio  also  magnetic  ores  highly  charged  with  titani- 
slates  of  the  Green  mountuns,  and  are  worked  nm.  Some  obtained  from  a  chloritio  and  tal- 
in  many  localities  chiefly  to  mix  with  the  hema-  cose  rock  have  long  supplied  iron  works  in  the 
tites  in  the  blast  furnace.  On  the  W.  side  of  northern  part  of  Harford  co.,  Md.  In  Mont- 
Lake  Champlain,  in  the  gneiss,  feldspathic,  and  gomery  co.,  near  the  Potomac,  the  magnetic  and 
quartzose  rocks,  they  form  great  numbers  of  specular  ores  occur  associated  with  pyritous  cop- 
valuable  beds,  the  ores  often  of  remarkable  pu-  i>er  and  mundic,  or  iron  pvrites,  and  with  stea* 
rity  and  chiefly  magnetic  Throughout  Easez  tite,  the  rock  containing  the  beds  being  a  hard 
and  Clinton  counties,  N.  Y.,  they  supply  the  ferruginous  quartz.  Through  Virginia  the  mag- 
bloomary  establishments  and  blast  fnniaoes  of  netio  ores  are  of  little  importance.  In  NorQi 
this  great  iron  district,  bloomaries  being  idmost  Carolina  they  are  again  found  very  productive, 
exclusively  employed  in  the  northern  portion,  ranging  across  the  state  in  8  belts,  the  ore  some* 
upon  the  Ausable  river,  and  blast  ftunaoes  be-  times  changed  to  specular.  The  most  eastern 
ing  more  in  use  in  the  southern  part  of  Essex  belt,  passing  through  Chatham  co..  is  of  least  im- 
co.  near  the  lake.  In  the  Adironoac  region  the  portimce ;  the  other  two  traverse  the  gold  region, 
magnetic  ores  form  very  extensive  b^La,  and  and  are  contiuned  between  Guilford,  Randolph, 
the  ores  assume  a  titaniferous  character.  In  and  Montgomery  cos.  on  the  E.,  and  Surrey, 
Franklin  co.  the  ores  are  associated  with  horn-  Bavie,  Cabawba,  and  Lincoln  cos.  on  the  W. 
blendic  rocks  and  traversed  by  trap  dikes.  In  Many  of  the  mines,  particularly  in  Lincoln  co., 
St.  Lawrence  co.  magnetic  ores  are  scarcely  have  been  very  productive,  and  the  ores  have 
found,  but  the  peroxide  of  great  purity  is  abun-  been  worked  for  bloomaries  and  furnaces.  In 
dant  m  very  large  beds  at  the  junction  of  Uie  South  Carolina  the  associated  magnetic  and  speo- 
granitic  rocks  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  nlar  ores  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of 
sometimes  resting  upon  serpentine.  The  aual-  slate  in  York,  Union,  and  Spartanburg  districts; 
ity  of  the  ore  is  variable ;  in  some  of  the  oeds  they  are  in  sufllcient  abundance  to  give  support 
it  is  slaty  and  micaceous;  in  some  stony  and  to  a  number  of  furnaces.  Through  northern 
wecular ;  and  again  it  is  met  with  of  an  earthy  Geor^a  the  ferruginous  belt  traverses  Lumpkin, 
character,  coloring  the  surface  of  Uie  ground  Cherokee,  and  Cass  cos.,  and  is  most  extensively 
wherever  it  is  carried  a  deep  red.  The  ores  developed  in  the  Allatoona  hills,  N.  of  the 
are  used  only  in  the  blast  fbrnace;  in  this  they  Etowan  river,  the  ores  being  in  part  magnetic, 
work  easily,  making  iron  fast,  but  of  a  qualily  but  chiefljr  hematite  and  specular.  They  are 
inferior  to  that  produced  by  the  magnetic  ores  oonverted  into  iron  at  furnaces  on  the  Etowah, 
and  hematites;  it  is  used  chiefly  for  castings.  West  of  the  Appalachian  belt  of  meta;::orphio 
In  the  highlands  on  both  sides  the  Hudson  river,  rocks  no  localities  of  magnetic  iron  ore  occur 
in  Putnam,  Westchester,  and  Orange  cos.,  mag-  tiU  the  great  ontspread  of  the  fossiliferons  rocks 
netic  ores  are  found  in  extensive  beds.  They  of  the  Interior  states  is  passed,  and  tlie  azoic 
were  worked  in  the  last  century  in  numerous  rocks  are  again  found  occupying  the  surface  in 
forges,  hard- wood  charcoal  being  cheaply  ob-  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
tained  for  their  rednction,  and  water  power  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  great  beds 
bcdng  everywhwe  conveniently  near  the  mines*  in  IGssouri  (see  iBoir  Mottntain)  are  chiefly 
At  present  tiiey  supply  in  part  a  few  blast  fur-  specular,  but  magnetic  ore  is  found  associated 
naces,  but  are  worked  very  far  below  their  ca-  with  it  in  several  localities.  In  northern  Wis- 
pacity  of  production.    Near  the  New  Jersey  oonsin  beds  of  the  two  oxides  of  great  .extent 
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are  oocasionallv  met  with  inmetamorpbio  slates  of  navigation  for  cargoes ;  and  the  demands  for 
and  gneiss  rocks,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Mis-  the  year  1860  will  require  a  sapplj  of  150,000 
sissippi  river,  on  Black  river  to  Montreal  river,  to  200.000  tons.    The  current  price  of  this  ore, 
the  i^.  E.  boundary  of  the  state.  Far  R  of  these  yielding  from  65  to  70  per  cent  of  pig  metal,  has 
localities,  in  the  district  lying  N.  of  the  Meno-  been  $3  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  delivered  on  board, 
monee,  between  Green  bay  and  Lake  Superior,  Canada  abounds  in  magnetic  and  specular  ores, 
are  some  of  the  most  extensive  beds  of  mag-  The  formation  which  contains  them  connects  with 
netdo  and  specular  ores,  chiefly  the  latter,  found  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  northern  New  York, 
in  any  country.    Thev  appear  near  ridges  of  and  extends  N.R  toward  Labrador.  Many  of  the 
trap  in  a  belt  of  eryst^ine  slates  which  extends  beds  are  of  immense  size,  and  the  ores  are  often 
W.  from  Lake  Superior.    The  belt  is  from  6  to  very  pure ;  they  are  however  but  little  worked. — 
10  m.  wide,  and  is  bounded  N.  and  S.  by  a  grar  The  previous  condition  in  which  the  magnetic 
nitic  district.    The  principal  development  of  and  specular  ores  may  have  existed  is  involved 
the  ores  is  first  met  with  12  m.  back  from  the  in  much  obscurity,  and  different  theories  are 
lake,  and  localities  of  them  are  of  frequent  oc-  entertained  respecting  it.    Generally  occurring 
currence  extending  18  m.  further  W.    Along  in  rocks  supposed  to  have  derived  their  char- 
the  southern  margin  of  the  slate  district  another  acteristics  from  igneous  action,  the  ores  are  be- 
group  of  beds  tend  to  range  themselves  in  the  lieved  by  many  to  have  been  brought  into  theur 
same  direction ;  and  about  80  m.  back  from  the  present  condition  and  position  by  the  powerful 
lake,  where  the  slate  district  extends  S.  into  agency  of  heat  derived  from  interior  sources. 
Wisconsin,  the  same  developments  of  ore  ac-  The  columnar  structure  often  noticed  in  the 
company  it  to  the  Menomonee  river  and  toward  magnetic  ores  is  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  their 
Green  bay.    The  mines  are  reached  by  a  rail-  having  been  melte^  and  also  the  occurrence  of 
road  frt»m  the  lake  shore  12  m.  long,  and  the  the  eiu1;hy  minerals  along  the  upper  surface  of 
ore  is  obtained  by  open  quarrying.    It  forms  each  bed  when  this  lies  in  an  inclined  position, 
ridges,  one  of  which  is  from  a  few  feet  to  50  the  oxide  of  iron  by  its  greater  gravity  seeking 
feet  in  height  and  1,000  feet  wide,  and  extends  the  lowest  plane.    ProL  H.  D.  Rogers  states 
almost  continuously  for  5  or  6  m.    In  this  the  that  he  has  noticed  this  arrangement  in  itxe 
ore  is  of  variable  quality,  as  it  is  more  or  less  veins  of  this  ore  throughout  the  highlands  S. 
intermixed  with  Jasper,  hornblende,  and  feld-  W.  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  in  the  magnetic  ore 
spar ;  much  of  it  is  remarkably  pure,  yielding  district  W.  of  LakQ  Ghamplain.    In  Siberia  the 
68  per  cent  of  iron,  with  not  a  trace  of  man-  ores,  associated  with  igneous  greenstones  and 
ganese,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur.   Another  ridge  porphyries,  are  described   as  exhibiting  the 
50  feet  high  presents  precipitous  walls  of  almost  same  evidences  of  fusion  as  these  exhibit,  and 
chemically  pure  ore,  a  portion  being  fine-grained  of  having  flowed  like  beds  of  lava  into  depres- 
specular  ore  of  imperfect  slaty  structure,  having  sions  and  crevices.    On  the  island  of  Elba  the 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide  disseminated  masses  of  ore  have  the  appearance  of  eruptive 
through  it ;  and  some  consisting  wholly  of  the  dikes  of  basalt,  and  the  effects  upon  the  sedi- 
minute  crystals  of  magnetic  oxide.  Large  bodies  mentary  rocks  in  contact  are  similar  to  those 
of  this  must  contain  69  or  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  observed  when  trap  dikes  traverse  them.    They 
At  another  point  a  hill  rising  180  feet  high  con-  there  penetrate  strata  near  the  period  of  the 
sists  of  alternate  bands  of  pure,  fine-grained,  jarassic,  and  by  eruptions  supposed  to  be  as  late 
steel  gray  peroxide  of  iron,  and  deep  red  jaspery  as  the  epoch  of  the  chalk.    (Borat,  Geohgie 
ore ;  the  layers  are  generally  less  than  ^  inch  appliquee.)     The  masses  of  porphyry  and  of 
thick,  and  are  curiously  contorted.    They  pre-  the  other  wall  rocks  includea  in  the  magnetic 
sent  a  beautiful  appearance  as  exposed  in  the  ores  aid  to  support  the  view  that  these  have 
almost  vertical  walls.  This  deposit  is  estimated  been  melted  and  forcibly  ejected  from  below 
to  be  1,000  feet  wide  and  more  than  a  mile  long,  into  the  rents  that  were  formed  across  the 
Near  Lake  Superior  extensive  works  are  in  strata  and  the  fissures  that  opened  between 
operation,  converting  these  ores  into  blooms,  them.    Some  veins  also  are  supposed  to  have 
which  are  shipped  together  with  large  quantities  been  filled  by  metallic  sublimations,  as  when 
of  ore  to  be  smelted  in  the  furnaces  near  Detroit,  their  walls  are  seen  inorusted  with  successive 
and  in  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.    There  layers  of  different  qualities,  which  display  some- 
are  also  three  blast  furnaces  making  pig  iron,  times  a  curious  symmetry  in  their  arrangement 
one  establishment  of  two  furnaces  at  Negaunee  upon  the  two  opposite  walls.    In  this  way  the 
near  the  Jackson  mine,  and  the  Meigs  furnace  inner  walls  of  blast  furnaces  during  a  long  blast 
at  Dead  river,  the  capacity  of  which  is  about  10  collect  metallic  incrustations  which  have  the 
tons  per  day  for  each  furnace.    The  business  is  appearance  of  natural  ores.    (See  Cadmia.) 
rapidly  becoming  of  immense  importance,  as  ioiother  theory  is  that  the  metallic  contents  of 
may  be  seen  from  the  transportation  of  ore  and  the  veins  have  been  segregated  from  the  wall 
iron  to  the  lake,  for  shipment  by  the  Bay  de  rocks  through  the  influence  of  electric  currents ; 
Koquet  and  Marquette  railroad,  which  up  to  and  another  that  the  fissures  and  cracks,  what- 
Oct  8, 1858,  amounted  in  that  year  to  28,918  ever  their  direction  in  relation  to  the  stratifica- 
tons,  and  to  the  same  date  in  1859  to  75,875  tion,  werefilledfromsolutionsof  their  contents, 
tons.    It  is  stated  that  from  10  to  20  vessels  as  crevices  in  rocks  are  now  lined  with  inoms- 
have  been  constantly  waiting  daring  the  season  tations  deposited  by  mineral  waters,  hot  springSy 
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ftnd  geysen.  It  is  also  contended  that  the  depo-  chain  in  Pennsylrania,  and  hy  the  repeated  foM- 
aition  of  the  ores  was  sedimentary  and  contem-  ing  of  the  strata  between  Harrisbarg  and  Wii- 
poraneons  with  that  of  the  formations  which  liamsport  it  is  many  times  bronght  to  titie  snr- 
contiun  them ;  that  these  were  also  of  sedimen-  face,  as  it  ranges  with  the  monntains  across  the 
tary  oririn,  and  the  same  causes  that  afterward  state.  Its  great  deyelopment  at  Montoor's  ridge 
rendered  them  metamorphio  operated  with  other  will  be  noticed  after  tracing  the  extent  of  the 
independent  chemical  agencies  to  change  the  ontcron  of  the  formation.  It  appears  near  Gam- 
character  of  the  ores.  The  bodies  of  peroxide  berlano,  Md.,  where  it  has  been  worked  in  the 
of  iron  of  Bt  Lawrence  co.  are  generally  ad-  olive  slates  in  a  thin  layer  10  to  15  inches  thick, 
mitted  to  haye  been  sedimentary  deposits  stretching  along  the  yalley  of  Wills  creek,  a 
brought  together  in  the  depressions  of  the  tributary  of  the  Potomac  Throngh  Virginia 
gneiss  and  ancient  azoic  rocks,  as  the  bog  ores  it  is  unimportant,  bnt  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
are  collected  at  the  present  day.  It  is  difficult  under  the  name  of  the  Drestone  ore,  it  main- 
to  conceive  of  the  vein-like  masses  of  magnetic  tains  a  large  number  of  blast  fbmaoes,  and  is 
ore  with  all  its  crystalline  associates  having  ako  workea  in  bloomary  fires.  It  is  found  in 
this  origin;  but  the  intimate  union  conunonly  Gherokee  co.,  Ala.,  where  the  formation  seems 
observed  between  the  two  ores  cautions  us  to  expire.  ThroughtheN.  W.  edgeof  New  Jer- 
against  ascribing  to  them  incompatible  modes  sey  the  formation  ranges  parallel  with  and  near 
of  production.  As  the  sandstones  and  shales  the  Delaware,  but  is  thin  and  unproductive ;  so 
of  the  secondary  rocks  may  produce  the  quarts  it  continues  to  the  Hudson  at  Bondont,  thence 
rocks  and  metamorphio  schists,  the  interstrati«  N.  into  Albany  co.,  and  K.  W.  along  tiie  hiUa 
fied  beds  of  iron  ores  may  perhaps  be  converted  8.  of  the  Mohawk  valley.  In  Oneida  co.  to  the 
into  the  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  appear  in  8.  of  Utica  the  formation,  spread  out  in  horLeon- 
the  altered  rocks  like  the  veins  or  1>eds  that  tal  sheets^  is  again  productive  in  ore,  and  sup* 
run  and  dip  with  the  strata.  From  the  differ-  plies  fbmaces  here  and  around  Oneida  lake, 
ent  modes  in  which  the  ores  are  found,  it  is  which  it  encirdes.  Its  ores  are  also  transported 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  have  been  into  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  to 
brought  together  under  different  influences,  be  smelted  in  the  great  ftimaces  at  Scranton,  and 
and  that  each  one  of  the  several  theories  may  the  canal  boats  that  carry  the  ore  bring  back 
have  its  own  local  applications.  The  subject  anthracite  for  the  furnaces  near  the  mines, 
which  opens  one  of  the  most  extended  and  Yanuxem,  in  the  state  geological  report,  p.  262, 
complicated  fields  of  chemical  and  geological  describes  the  ranges  of  ore  as  more  extensive, 
research,  may  be  studied  in  Burat's  treatise  ol-  of  better  quality,  and  as  less  covered  up  with 
ready  referred  to,  and  in  his  TraitS  de  gh-  superincumbent  layers,  than  he  had  seen  them 
gnasie;  also  in  the  works  of  the  following  au-  in  Pennsylvania.  There  are  commonly  found 
thors,  who  oppose  the  old  theory,  still  main-  two  layers  of  ore,  of  thickness  varying  from  one 
tained  by  the  English  geologists,  of  the  igneous  to  two  feet,  and  separated  by  about  20  feet  of 
origin  of  veins:  Bischof  (Oeologie),  Foumet  shides.  The  lower  is  usually  of  oolitic  structure 
{SirnplijUatumdeV etude  d^uTie  eertaineeloMede  with  few  fossils ;  the  upper  is  also  oolitic,  and 
JUan9)y  Ootto,  Breithaupt,  and  others.  See  also  made  up  of  larger  concretions,  which  prove  on 
Lesley^s  ^*  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide,"  Lieber's  examination  to  be  fragments  of  corals  and  oi^ 
and  Tuomey^s  reports  on  the  geology  of  South  crinites  coated  with  peroxide  of  iron  and  their 
Oorolina,  and  the  geological  reports  of  other  calcareous  substance  in  the  cose  of  the  corals 
states. — ^The  red  oxides  of  the  secondary  rocks  replaced  by  it,  but  with  the  encrinites  the  re- 
(without  reference  to  some  depofllts  of  hematite  placement  is  of  carbonate  of  iron.  This  was 
produced  along  the  outcrop  of  beds  of  carbonate  observed  by  Yanuxem  in  the  town  of  Glinton, 
of  iron  of  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  groups)  where  the  upper  ore,  with  intermixed  calcareous 
constitute  a  very  important  source  of  the  iron  rock,  attained  a  thickness  of  4  feet  Beneath 
produced  in  the  United  States.  They  occur  in  it  were  17  feet  of  sandstones,  shale,  Ac.,  and 
bands  of  no  great  thickness,  in  the  series  of  up-  under  these  ore  agdn  of  poorer  quality  resting  on 
per  Silurian  strata,  known  as  the  Glinton  group  layers  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Hiese  were  only 
of  the  New  York  survey,  a  formation  of  varie-  5  feet  thick,  and  under  them  was  a  third  layer 
gated  calcareous  shales,  argillaceous  limestones,  of  ore  10  inches  thick,  hard  and  silicions,  and 
and  calcareous  sandstones,  its  lower  portion  of  succeeded  by  greenish  shales  and  thin-bedded 
greenish  and  yellowish  slates.  With  the  lime-  sandstones.  Beyond  Oneida  lake  the  formation 
stones  and  sandstones  are  frequently  interstrat-  miuntains  its  productive  character,  supplying 
ified  one  or  two  bands  of  fossiliferous  ore ;  several  blast  fbrnaces  along  a  narrow  belt  of 
and  among  the  slates  occurs  a  heavy,  red,  fer«  country  pimillel  with  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  On- 
ruginous  sandstone,  of  which  a  few  thin  layers  torio  ana  not  far  distant  from  it  The  southern 
usually  contain  enough  peroxide  of  iron  to  ren-  margin  of  the  belt  is  defined  by  the  calcareous 
der  them  workable  iron  ores.  Hie  limestones  strata  of  the  Niagara  group,  beneath  which 
abound  in  marine  fossils,  as  corals,  shells,  and  those  of  the  Glinton  group  pass  by  a  gentle 
Crustacea,  and  the  ore  is  often  filled  with  simi-  southerly  dip.  The  ferruginous  belt  crosses  the 
lor  evidences  of  deposition  from  the  waters  of  Niagara  river  at  Lewiston ;  it  thence  extends 
an  ocean.  The  group  attains  its  greatest  thick-  through  Ganada  West  to  the  Manitoulin  islands ; 
ness  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Appalachian  it  then  strikes  across  by  Mackinaw  and  the  N. 
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shore  of  Lake  Miohigan  to  Greeo  bay,  and  ex- 
tends S.  ap  the  W.  coast  of  the  lake,  and  disap- 
pears  in  eastern  Wisconsin.  Abont  40  m.  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  in  Dodge  co.,  the  ore  attains  the 
extraordinary  thickness  of  26  to  80  feet ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  sand  or  seed,  forming  a  ridge 
which  is  traced  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  In 
the  town  of  Habbard  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  27,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  a  layer  10  feet 
thick  4>rdftding  over  500  acres.  The  ore  is  not 
fossiliferoQs,  as  in  the  eastern  states,  bat  highly 
oolitic  and  silicioas.  It  contains  about  60  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  makes  cold  short  metal.  The 
bed  is  underlaid  by  shale  and  limestone,  and 
overlaid  by  a  coarse,  cayernous,  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  same  formation  is  found  near  Zanes- 
viUe,  Muskingum  oo.,  Ohio,  and  in  Bath  co.,  £. 
Tenn. ;  in  the  latter  place  it  had  been  worked  in 
a  blast  furnace  47  years  preceding  1888.*  These 
western  localities  present  the  outcrops  in  that 
direction  of  the  same  geological  group  which  in 
the  eastern  states  sinks  beneath  the  later  form- 
ed series  of  rock  which  now  occupy  the  surface 
of  the  broad  intervening  country,  beneath  all 
which  there  can  be  no  question  the  group 
continues;  neither,  as  the  succession  and  order 
of  the  strata  are  studied,  con  a  doubt  be  en- 
tertained that  all  this  area  was  covered  by  an 
andent  silurian  ocean,  from  the  waters  of  which 
the  ferruginous  sediments  were  deposited  among 
the  oorau  and  shells  that  covered  its  floor; 


where  the  depth  of  water  was  too  great  for 
these  organic  productions  to  thrive,  the  sedi- 
ments were  gathered  upon  a  lifeless  floor,  and 
no  fossils  are  now  met  with  in  their  solidified 
materials. — ^The  most  important  locality  of  this 
ore  is  Montour's  ridge,  Penn.,  passing  by  Blooms- 
burg  and  Danville.  It  is  here  presented  in  a 
most  convenient  position  for  mining,  and  at  a 
point  where  anthracite  for  smelting  can  be  de- 
livered by  canal  at  the  lowest  rates.  Equal 
fjftdlities  for  manufacturing  iron  upon  a  large 
scale,  combined  with  easy  access  to  'the  great 
markets  of  the  countiy,  are  nowhere  else  found, 
and  they  have  been  largely  improved.  In  1867, 
14  anthracite  fumaoes  ran  on  this  ore  whoUy, 
and  8  more  used  it  with  magnetic  and  hematite 
ores.  Piff  iron  was  produced  upon  a  large  scale 
at  Danville  at  the  extraordinarily  low  cost  of 
$11  per  ton,  and  in  the  great  rolling  mill  con- 
nected with  the  furnaces  was  converted  into 
railroad  irou.  The  ore  being  calcareous  con- 
tfuned  its  own  flux  in  part  and  rapidly  under- 
went reduction.  The  malleable  iron  obtiuned 
by  puddling  was  liable  to  be  cold  short,  a  de- 
fect sometimes  remedied  by  the  introduction  of 
a  portion  of  red  short  ores  into  the  charge.  The 
percentage  of  metal  obtained  varied  with  the 
qualities  of  the  ores  used,  of  which  at  least  three 
are  recognized.  The  composition  of  these  is 
thus  given  by  Prof.  Rogers  (*^  Geology  of  Penn- 
sylvania," voL  iL  p.  781) ; 


DiteriptlMi  of  oi«. 


BftnviUe  Iron  Baadstone,  brick  red,  somewhat  foeBilifbroiu, 

grain  and  aspect  of  a  red  sandstone,  called  the  **hard  ore**. . 
Danville  calcareoos  foasiliferoos  ore,  dark  parpllsh  brown, 

slatj,  mioaoeoQS 

Bloomsburs  oomikact,  calcareous,  foedllferoas  ore,  of  similar 

eolor  ana  stmctare  with  the  last 

Bloomsbnrf  soft,  porou,  IbssilUbrous  ore,  dark  reddish  brown, 

gives  red  powder,  ftdl  of  pits  and  casts  of  fossils 
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The  soft  porous  ore,  which  is  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  was  used  in  the  furnaces  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  i  of  the  charge ;  and  tiiis  is 
about  the  proportion  which  Prof.  Rogers  esti- 
mated in  1846  that  it  bore  to  the  otiier  ores. 
He  considered  it  the  product  of  the  outcropping 
edges  of  the  compact  calcareous  ore,  enridied 
by  removal  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  through 
atmospheric  agencies,  and  consequenUy  limited 
to  the  depth  which  these  agencies  might  have 
reached.  The  strata  tiiat  contain  the  several 
layers  are  found  along  each  side  of  Montour^s 
ridge,  extending  full  8  miles  in  length,  and  pitch- 
ing down  its  sides  at  a  much  steeper  angle  than 
the  slopes  of  the  surface ;  sometimes  the  dope 
of  the  former  is  80^  where  that  of  the  latter 
is  only  IS''.  The  ridge  is  itself  an  anticlinal 
axis,  its  central  portion  formed  of  the  hard 
white  sandstone  of  the  next  lower  formation. 
The  following  is  the  general  character  and  plan 
of  arrangement  of  these  strata,  commencing 
with  the  highest,  as  exposed  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge: 
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Bed  shale  with  a  few  green,  no  fossils 890fMt. 

Bed  and  irreen  shales  alternately 60    ^ 

Upper  cslcareons  shales,  sandy,  fissile,  often  highly 
fossiliferoQfL  with  fossil  limestones  1  to  19  inches 
thick;  fossils,  frsyrieAio,  atrvp<it  avicula^  «(ro- 
phoffima,  entompKalMy  wenni,  fiivosltes.  Ac. . .  160    " 

Ore  sandstone,  calcareous,  tongh,  with  thin  shales .      8    ** 

Lower  oalcareona  shales,  creenish  and  olive  ooloi«d, 
fissile,  imbedding  thin  limestone  plates,  all  fossil- 
iferons,  and  with  the  fossil  obx  bahd  14  to  90 
inches  thick,  96  feet  firom  the  bottom 10    *■ 

Upper  slatsL  green,  flssUe,  with  thin  day  sandstones ; 
only  fossil,  the  marine  plant  btMotrephis  gracUL    60    " 

Ibox SAHDSTon  with  its HABD  OBI,  Ifoot 4 Inches 
thick 68    ** 


White  sandstone  of  the  Kew  York  Medina  groap. 

The  lower  slates  dimb  highest  up  the  slopes  of 
the  white  sandstone  core  of  the  mountain,  and 
are  seen  indeed  arching  over  the  summit  of 
tlie  ridge  for  miles  in  length ;  they  therefore 
present  the  greatest  available  quantities  of  the 
ores  they  carry.  These  fonn  several  layers  of 
the  inferior  silicious  quality,  known  as  ^^  hard, 
sometimes  properly  a  ferruginous  saad- 


ore 


stone.    The  *'iron  sandstone"  next  above  these 
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dates  ftumuhes  a  shnilar  ore  in  3  or  8  layera  seriefl,  and  in  later  formationa  to  the  tertiary. 
The  foesil  ore  bands  are  really  caloareons  bedS|  In  England,  where  it  is  the  sole  dependence  of 
varying  in  nnmber,  thiokness^  and  percentage  of  nearly  all  the  furnaces,  it  is  a  lean  argiUaoeons 
iron,  the  proportion  of  this  increasing  with  the  and  silioions  ore,  known  as  day  ironstone,  and 
qnantity  of  carbonate  of  lime'  remoTcd.  Prof,  yielding  firom  80  to  88  per  cent,  of  iron,  sddom 
Sogers  estimates  that  from  80  to  40  yards  down  as  mnch  as  40  per  cent.  It  is  obtained  in  con- 
its  slope  from  the  outcrop  it  will  not  be  profit-  venient  proximity  to  the  beds  of  coal,  the  same 
able  to  mine  on  acconnt  of  its  calcareons  char-  shaft  fi^nenUy  penetrating  seyend  strata, 
acter;  and  thatto  the  depthof  85  yards  the  main  through  which  nodules  and  bands  of  ore  are 
bed,  ayeraging  16  to  18  inches  in  thickness,  must  distributed,  and  with  which  beds  of  coal  alter- 

Sroduce,where  not  broken  in  upon  by  ravines  and  nate.  The  ores  are  easy  of  reduction  in  the 
epressions  in  the  hillside,  About  a  ton  of  ore  to  furnace,  and  generally,  by  the  improved  pro- 
the  square  yard,  or  61,600  tons  on  each  mile  of  cesses  of  manufacture,  make  a  fair  quality  of 
outcrop.  By  a  careful  computation  the  follow-  iron,  though  this  varies  much  with  the  method 
ing  are  presented  as  the  quantities  of  the  several  of  working  and  the  mixtures  used.  In  the  coal 
kinds  of  ore  that  are  avaikble  on  both  sides  of  the  measures  of  the  United  8tates  these  ores  cannot 
ridge  for  a  distance  of  6  miles :  soft  fossiliferous  be  depended  upon  for  iaiige  supplies.  In  Penn- 
ore,  1,210,000  tons ;  compact  calcareous  fos-  sylvania  they  are  aUicious  rather  than  aigiUa- 
sUiferons  ore,  710,000  tons;  silicious  ore  of  the  ceous,  producing,  according  to  Prof.  Rogers,  in 
iron  sandstone,  1,400,000  tons;  silicions  ore  of  the  anthracite  measures  an  average  of  28  per 
the  lower  slates,  1,762,000  tons;  total,  8,672,-  cent  of  silica,  and  those  of  the  bituminous  coal 
000  tons.  This,  at  the  rate  the  ores  have  been  fields  18  i>er  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  alu- 
oonsumed  for  the  last  16  years,  would  be  a  mina  is  only  2.2  per  cent  Carbonate  of  lime  is 
supply  for  only  about  20  years,  so  that  this  usually  present  to  the  amount  of  fh>m  1  to  6  or 
enormous  quantity  should  be  ere  long  exhaust-  8  per  cent,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  car- 
ed. Larger  supplies  of  the  silicious  ore  may  bonate  of  manganese,  each  2  or  8  per  cent  The 
be  reach^  by  ioUowing  the  beds  to  great  ore  occurs  in  balls,  nodules,  and  fiat  blocks  or 
depths;  but  when  the  soft  ore  required  to  plates  interspersed  with  more  or  less  regularity 
work  it  advantageously  is  exhausted,  the  harder  among  the  dates  and  fire  clays,  in  layers  con- 
kind  will  lose  its  importance. — ^The  carbonate  of  forming  to  their  stratification,  and  is  worked 
iron  is  found  in  several  varieties  and  in  many  either  by  stripping  the  whole  stratum  of  slates 
geographical  formations,  f^om  the  azoic  to  the  fh>m  the  surface  and  selecting  the  ore  balls, 
(ertUry.  It  occurs  in  the  forms  of  spathic  iron  or  by  drifting  it  horizontally  as  the  coal  beds 
or  brown  spar  in  veins  in  the  metamorphic  are  worked.  No  exact  estimate  can  be  made 
rockS|Buchasare  worked  for  other  metak;  and  of  any  certain  quantities  that  will  be  pro- 
on  the  European  continent  it  is  so  abundant  duced  by  drifting,  and  large  furnaces  in  flavor- 
that  it  is  extensively  mined  for  its  own  sake.  <ible  localities  are  with  difficulty  famished  with 
The  iron  it  produces  is  well  adapted  for  steel,  their  necessary  stock.  In  eastern  Ohio  and 
and  is  the  source  of  much  of  that  known  as  western  Pennsylvania  it  is  even  found  on  this 
German  steeL  It  is  this  ore  that  produced  in  account  expedient  to  make  use  in  part  of  the 
tiie  Styrian  works  the  Norican  iron  so  famous  more  certain  supplies  of  specular  and  magnetic 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  hardly  known  as  a  ores  firom  the  distant  mines  of  Lakes  Superior 
source  of  iron  in  the  United  States.  A  vein  of  and  Ohamplain,  which  moreover  by  the  mix- 
some  extent  is  found  at  Boxbury,  Oonn.,  in  ture  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  The 
gneiss;  but  the  ore  is  associated  with  sulphur,  ores  that  occur  in  flat  blocks  are  more  to  be 
and  for  this  or  other  reasons  it  has  never  been  depended  upon  for  continuance  than  the  balls. 
anccesflfnUy  worked  for  iron. — Spathic  iron  is  Some  of  these,  when  found  of  a  dark  color, 
white  or  pearly,  but  becomes  yellowish  and  are  frequentiy  called  black  band  ore,  as  if  to 
brown  by  exposure.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombo-  identify  them  with  the  carbonate  of  the  Scotch 
hedral  forms ;  its  hardness  is  8.6  to  4.6 ;  speci-  coal  measures  so  named  by  Mushet,  who  brought 
fie  gravity  usually  about  8.6.  By  being  left  to  it  into  notice.  In  Scotland  this  band  of  ore 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  open  air,  the  has  proved  a  very  valuable  stratum  owinff  to 
oip  is  converted  into  &  mixture  of  peroxide  and  its  abundance  and  cheapness,  and  easy  reduc- 
hydrated  peroxide  without  change  of  form,  and  tion  with  little  fuel,  the  last  owing  to  the  bitu- 
is  very  much  improved  in  its  qualities  and  yield  minous  matter  it  contains  in  very  variable 
as  an  ore  of  iron.  Pure  spathic  iron  is  a  car-  quantity,  which  in  some  cases  is  reported  to 
bonate  of  tiie  protoxide  of  iron,  and  should  con-  amount  to  20  per  cent  or  more.  In  Tennessee 
sist  of  carbonic  acid  88.68,  metallic  iron  47.47,  and  western  Virginia  an  ore  of  the  same  char- 
and  oxygen  14  per  cent  It  always  occurs,  acter  is  found,  and  in  the  former  state  has  led 
however,  more  or  leas  mixed  witii  carbonates  to  the  erection  of  several  fbmaces.  In  western 
of  manganese,  magnesia,  and  sometimes  lime. —  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  highly  valuable  stratum 
The  stony  carbonate,  called  also  sphero-siderite,  of  ore  distributed  throughout  the  lower  coal 
because  generally  found  in  balls,  is  one  of  the  measures,  which  is  very  productive  over  large 
most  important  ores  of  iron.  It  occurs  chiefly  areas,  easily  worked,  and  produces  a  large  per- 
in  the  shales  and  fire  day  of  the  coal  measures,  centage  of  iron.  It  is  known  as  the  buhrstone 
bnt  is  also  worked  in  the  slates  of  the  devonian  ore,  from  a  cellular  fiinty  or  cherty  accompani- 
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jBont  which  nsuallj  underlies  it.  This  chert 
iDoet  abooadB  where  the  ore  is  deficient,  and 
ticevena;  both  rest  npon  and  in  the  depres> 
sioos  of  a  pecoliar  bed  of  fossiliferons  lime* 
stone,  which  is  traced  over  wide  areas  extend- 
ing into  seyeral  of  the  states.  The  ore  is  itself 
of  ceUolor  stmctore,  the  carities  lined  with 
anarts  crystals.  In  places  it  is  beaatifiillj  va* 
negated  with  the  disks  of  encrinites  crystallized 
white  npon  a  blae  and  purple  groond,  and  some* 
times  the  ore  is  itself  crystalline.  On  the  out- 
crop it  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  with- 
in it  is  the  protocarbonate  conmundy  mixed 
wiiJi  peroxide.  It  contains  so  much  carbonate 
of  lime,  that  it  is  frequently  smelted  without 
addition  of  flax ;  and  it  is  also  found  so  highly 
charged  with  this  that  it  becomes  a  ferriferous 
limestone.  The  foUowinff  analyses  were  given 
by  tho  state  geologist  in  the  4th  annual  report : 
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The  carbonate  and  hematized  carbonate  out- 
crops in  and  under  the  coal  measures  have 
been  regarded  as  an  important  source  of  iron  in 
Pennsylyania,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Lesley 
C'  Iron  Kanu&otorer's  Guide,''  p.  488),  they 
will  hardly  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the 
mnder  outq>read  of  the  same  formations  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  western  Virginia.  Bat 
fbrther  west^  in  the  coal  measures  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Iowa,  they  entirely  fail.  It  is 
these  ores  that  have  furnished  in  southern 
Ohio  the  supplies  for  the  numerous  famaoes 
about  Hangmg  Bock  and  at  other  points^ 
the  iron  fh>m  which  has  had  a  reputation 
almost  equal  to  that  made  from  the  genuine 
hematites  of  the  metamorphic  rocks.  They 
abound  more  around  the  mar^gpn  of  tiie  great 
coal  fields  where  the  lower  members  come  to  the 
surface  than  in  the  middle  portions.  No  par- 
ticular relation  is  observed  between  their  dis- 
tribution and  the  coal  beds,  as  they  occur  either 
above  or  below^  dose  to  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  coal ;  and  mdeed,  in  the  devonian  slates, 
many  hundred  feet  beneath  any  beds  of  coaL 
Still  it  may  be,  as  argued  by  the  Professors 
Bogers,  that  organic  matter  has  furnished  by 
its  decay  the  carbonic  acid  of  these  ores,  and 
converted  an  original  deposit  of  peroxide  of 
iron,  disseminated  through  calcareous,  silicioua, 
and  argillaceous  sediments,  into  ferruginous 
protocarb<xiates ;  and  the  particles  of  these 
drawn  together  by  the  so  called  segregating 
force  have  united  to  form  the  concretion- 
ary lumps  and  plates  in  which  the  ore  is 
now  found.  They  occur  in  fossiliferous  forma- 
tions alone,  and  usually  not  in  the  red-colored 
slates  through  which  peroxide  of  iron  is  still 
disseminated,  but  in  those  of  gray  color,  or 
black  with  the  bituminous  matters  with  which 
they  are  permeated,  and  which  retain  but  a 
trace  of  iron  beside  that  belonging  to  the  balls 


of  ove.  These  moreoTer  are  often  formed 
around  the  fos^  vestige  of  a  fern  plant  or  of  a 
shell,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a  centre 
to  determine  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
oretive  process.  Umestonesy  as  before  observed, 
are  seen  to  pass  into  the  carbonate  of  iron,  an 
effect  resulUng  froon  the  replacement  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  by  the  former  salt.  A  variety 
of  the  carbonate,  foand  in  white  stony  balla 
and  masses  in  a  stratum  of  day  that  underlies 
tiie  great  conglomerate  floor  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion, is  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of 
pig  metal  it  produces  with  charcoal  for  foeL 
Bixne  of  the  strongest  castings  ever  made  fi^m 
any  ores  have  been  produced  from  this  variety 
in  Lycoming  co.,  renn.  The  malleable  iron 
obtained  by  puddling  is  also  remarkably  strong. 
— AboTO  the  coal  measures  tho  only  carbonates 
of  importance,  or  ircm  ores  of  any  kind  except- 
ing the  bog  ores,  found  in  the  United  States, 
are  those  belongmg  to  the  tertiary  days  about 
Baltimore,  and  along  the  western  shores  of 
Chesapeake  bay.  They  resemble  in  character 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  occurrence  the  car- 
bonates of  the  coal  measures,  but  make  a  soi>e- 
rior  quality  of  iron,  e^>edally  adapted  for  bars 
and  nails.  The  ores  are  obtained  by  uncover- 
ing the  day  beds,  and  are  fr^uently  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pay  for  stripping  16  or  20  feet 
of  cover,  and  even  for  following  the  stratum 
out  into  the  water,  thus  involving  the  expense 
of  cofifer  dams.  On  the  English  South  Down% 
where  beds  of  this  diaracter  are  found,  the 
ferru§^ous  masses  are  stated  to  be  filled  with 
fossil  univalve  and  bivalve  shells.  Similar  de- 
posits  occur  between  Calais  and  Bocdogne, 
franco,  and  in  Belgium,  the  fossils  of  all 
which  r^er  them  to  the  cra|^  formation  of 
the  older  pliocene.  The  (»ganic  matter  of  the 
fossils  may  have  induced  in  this  fonnation  the 
aggregation  of  the  ferrofiinous  particles. — ^In 
medicine,  iron  is  employed  in  a  groat  variety  of 
combinations,  and  also  in  metdlic  filings  and 
powder.  It  acts  as  a  tonic,  promoting  the  se- 
cretions and  increasing  the  healthy  action  of 
the  organs  of  digestion.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  quickened  and  its  color  deepened.  Its 
preparations  are  eepedally  io^cated  in  cases  of 
debility  resulting  from  inordinate  discharges^ 
and  not  attMided  with  inflammatory  symptoms. 
The  most  usual  preparations  are  the  tincture  of 
chloride  of  iron,  that  of  the  acetate  of  iron,  the 
dtrate,  and  the  iodide  of  iron. 

IBON,  a  S.  CO.  of  Utah,  bounded  £.  by  the 
Bocky  mountains,  S.  by  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by 
California,  extending  therefore  entirely  across 
the  territory ;  area  estimated  at  7,000  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  in  1858,  847.  It  is  crossed  by  several 
mountain  ranges,  and  by  Green  and  Grand  riv- 
ers. In  1850  it  produced  8,048  bushds  of 
wbeat^  668  of  Indian  com,  3,530  of  potatoes, 
5,020  lbs.  of  batter,  and  812  tons  of  hay.  It 
contained  one  church.    Capital,  Cedar. 

IBON  MANUFACTUBE.  Only  a  general 
idea  can  be  presented  of  this  subject,  the  com- 
plete treatment  of  which  requires  a  volume  with 
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numyiUnstratioiis.  For  theprindple  and  moth-  of  its4nde8  aflbrds  access  to  these  wbBb,  aod  to 
od  of  rednotion  direct  to  metallic  iron,  the  reader  the  openings  through  them  made  for  the  intro- 
is  referred  to  Bloomaet  and  Fobob.  I.  Oast  dnction,  nsaaUy  on  8  sides,  of  the  blast,  and  for 
.Ibon.  Oresaremorecommonlytreatedin blaster  the  exit  on  the  4th  side  or  front  of  the  fluid 
high  famaces,  in  which  enormous  qnantities  are  materials.  Through  the  walls  of  the  hearth,  H 
rapidly  decomposed  as  the^fase,  the  foreign  snb*  or  2  feet  above  the  floor,  the  blast  pipes  pass 
stances  forming  a  glassy  cmder  with  the  matters  into  the  interior,  one  or  several  in  an  arch,  and 
added  as  a  flox,  and  allowing  the  heavy  parti-  each  terminating  in  a  donble  shell  called  the 
des  of  iron,  combined  with  carbon  derived  from  tnydre,  through  which  water  constantly  circu* 
the  fuel,  to  collect  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  fiimaoe.  lates  to  keep  it  cool  and  prevent  its  melting. 
The  operation  is  a  delicate  chemical  process,  de-  Around  the  tuyeres  the  openings  are  commonly 
pendent  for  its  success  on  a  nice  adjustment  of  closed  by  masonry.  Sometimes  they  are  left 
the  materials  employed ;  the  exact  proportiona  open,  and  then  afford  an  opportunity  of  watch- 
being  determined  empirically  for  such  mixtures  ing  tne  progress  of  the  operation  and  seeing  the 
of  materials.  The  processes  of  smelting  vary  condition  of  the  furnace  by  the  bright  incandes- 
somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  cent  appearance  of  the  materials  as  they  drop 
fuel  employed,  and  also  of  the  furnace  in  which  down  past  the  tuyeres,  shedding  the  melted  iron 
the  operation  is  conducted.  This  is  a  struo>  in  drops,  or  in  case  of  bad  working  dinnng  to 
ture  of  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  form  without|  the  walls  and  around  the  tuy^es  in  blackunre* 
built  up  of  stone  or  brick,  lined  throughout  duced  masses  of  cinder,  obstructing  the  process 
with  layers  of  the  best  fire  brick,  and  stron^^y  and  threatening  to  fill  up  the  whole  hearth  and 
bound  together  with  iron.  It  is  essential  tht^  terminate  the  blast.  In  case  of  close  tuyeres  an 
the  foundation  be  perfectly  dry,  and  thoroughlv  opening  covered  with  a  bit  of  glass  or  mica  is 
liud  of  stones  without  mortar  upon  solid  ground,  left  in  the  first  bend  or  elbow  of  the  blast  pipe, 
Tlkose  adapted  for  charcoal  are  from  25  to  40  throuffh  which  the  interior  may  be  seen.  On  the 
feet  high,  and  contain  a  drcular  cavity  within,  side  of  the  front  or  working  arch  of  the  furnace 
wlttch  gradually  enlarges  in  diameter  frx>m  the  the  wall  of  the  hearth  does  not  reach  the  fioor, 
top  d  tiie  stack  or  at  tiie  tunnel  head,  where  it  but  the  ^at  block  of  stone,  called  the  tymp 
is  2  to  8  feet  across,  to  a  maximum  of  about  ^  stone,  wmch  forms  the  upper  part  of  this  well,  is 
the  total  height)  whidi  it  attains  about  t  o^  i  supported  at  the  two  ends  at  least  as  high  above 
the  way  down.  The  sides  l^en  draw  in  more  the  floor  as  the  tuyere  holes.  Its  front  and  under 
or  less  rapidly — at  a  high  angle  for  ores  that  sides  are  protected  by  a  heavy  cast  iron  plate  fit- 
smelt  easily,  and  with  a  flatter  slope  for  ores  ted  to  tlie  stone.  Under  the  tymp  stone  there  is 
that  require  a  longer  time  for  their  reduction,  consequently  an  open  passage  into  the  hearth,  and 
These  slopes,  supporting  the  great  weight  of  the  whatever  melted  material  gathers  there  might 
materials  with  which  the  furnace  is  charged,  are  flow  out  unless  prevented  by  some  obstruction ; 
called  the  bodies^  and  mudi  importance  is  usual-  this  is  provided  m  what  is  called  the  dam  stone, 
ly  attached  to  the  angle  at  which  they  are  laid,  a  block  of  triangular  section  laid  across  the  fh>nt 
which  not  only  should  vary  according  to  the  of  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  its  top  rising 
nature  of  the  ores  but  also  of  the  kind  of  fuel,  dose  to  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tymp,  but 
and  with  the  different  quandties  of  air  to  be  18  indies  or  2  feet  further  out..  An  aperture,  4 
blown  in,  and  even  according  to  the  kind  of  inches  wide  in  small  furnaces,  and  8  inches  in 
iron  which  the  furnace  is  designed  to  make,  large  furnaces,  is  left  through  this  stone  for  the 
Whatever  in  fiiict  tends  to  hasten  the  operation  flow  of  the  melted  iron ;  it  is  cdled  the  tap 
requires  steeper  boshes ;  and  whatever  renders  hole,  and  is  dosed  with  a  plug  made  by  mixing 
a  dower  process  expedient  demands  flatter  day  and  sand,  which  is  niodEcd  out  or  perfo- 
boshes.  These  may  be  drawn  in  till  the  area  ii  rated,  when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  melted 
reduced  to  an  equiu  diameter  with  the  opening  iron.  The  dam  stone  is  protected  on  its  outer 
at  the  top  or  even  less^  when  the  walls  drop  down  surface  by  a  cast  iron  plate  2  inches  thick  called 
either  vertically  or  oonverging,  and  endose  the  the  dam  plate.  By  uie  obstrnctitm  thus  pro- 
area  called  the  hearth,  or,  as  the  French  term  vided  the  mdted  materials  are  retained  in  the 
it,  the  crudble,  or  working  part  of  the  fbmace.  hearth,  the  heavier  portion  seeking  the  lowest 
This  area  in  small  furnaces  is  a  foot  or  2  £9et  levd,  and  the  lighter  cinder  swimming  upon  the 
square,  and  may  be  8  to  6  feet  high ;  in  lai^  sur£Bce.  As  the  hearth  fills,  the  liquid  cinder 
stacks  it  is  sometimes  even  9  feet  in  diameter,  rises  over  the  edge  of  the  dam  stone  and  flows 
In  some  flimaces  constructed  after  the  plan  of  like  melted  lava  down  a  doping  bank  in  front, 
thoseof  Tuscany,  whiohsmeltwithgreat  rapidity  provided  for  this  purpose,  from  which  it  is  re- 
tbeeasilyreducedoresof  theidandof  £lba,the  moved  as  it  cools.  I'or  the  hearth  the  most 
walls  of  the  hearth  are  almost  a  continuation  of  solid  and  refhtctoiy  materials  are  selected,  the 
the  steep  dopes  of  tlie  boshes,  and  nearly  the  stones  often  being  quanried  and  cut  a  year  befbre 
same  form  is  now  adopted  for  the  large  anthra-  they  are  wanted,  l£at  iJiey  may  be  thoroughly 
dte  furnaces.  The  floor  is  made  of  a  large  block  seasoned.  Fire  bricks  are  also  employed  instead 
of  the  most  refiractory  flrestone  or  sanwone,  a  of  stone.  No  portion  of  the  stack  is  so  subject 
foot  to  15  inches  thick,  and  the  wdls  are  con-  to  wear  and  to  injury  as  the  hearth,  especially 
strncted  of  nmilar  materials  or  of  fire  bricL  An  the  portion  of  the  walls  immediately  above  the 
ardiQnderthesolidmasonryofthestaokoneadi  tuyeres;  and  this  being  the  first  part  to  give 
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way,  it  is  BO  contrived  as  to  admit  of  entire  re-  the  same  time,  and,  in  conse^oenoe  of  the  higgler 
placement 'nrithoQt  distnrbing  other  parts  of  the  degrees  of  heat  obtained  m  the  fomace,  the 
fitrnctnre.  If  well  made  and  the  fnmaoe  is  well  same  care  is  not  required  in  the  selection  and 
managed,  a  hearth  maj  stand  nnintermpted  nse  preparation  of  the  ores  and  faeL  that  is  given  to 
for  8  or  4  years,  or  even  longer.  It  gradnallj  them  for  cold  blast  fiumaoes.-  Thus  raw  bito- 
enlarges  b^  wearing  away  within,  and  at  last  minons  ooel  could  be  employed  instead  of  ooke, 
the  operations  must  be  stopped  that  a  new  one  and  anthracite  could  be  applied  soooessfnlly  for 
may  be  put  in.  In  front  or  the  outlet  for  the  the  first  time  to  the  manufacture ;  more  refrac- 
cinder  and  iron  is  that  part  of  the  furnace  estab*  tory  ores  could  be  reduced  than  before,  and  the 
lishment  called  the  casting  house,  the  floor  of  necessity  of  roasting  or  calcining  them  before 
which  is  devoted  to  the  moulding  beds  for  the  introdadng  them  into  the  flimaoe  was  obviated, 
iron.  As  the  liquid  metal  is  causal  to  flow  out  But  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  using  in- 
it  runs  in  a  channel  made  in  the  sand  from  ferior  materials  no  doubt  led  to  the  production 
which  side  branches  lead  it  off  at  right  angles,  of  inferior  qualities  of  iron,  and  this  gave  a  bad 
The  blocks  of  iron  taken  from  the  main  chan-  reputation  to  hot  blast  iron,  which  is  not  yet 
nels  are  called  sows,  those  from  the  smaller  pigs,  entirely  removed,  though  at  many  works  very 
After  each  casting  the  beds  are  broken  up  and  excellent  iron  is  made  by  the  hot  blast.  The 
again  prepared,  each  side  of  the  floor  being  used  saving  in  friel  and  time  is  nnquestimiably  great; 
alternately. — ^The  arrangements  for  supplying  but  this  no  doubt  has  been  largely  overrated  in 
air  to  the  furnaces  are  neoossarily  of  the  most  oonsequeooe  of  making  the  comparison  with  the 
thorough  and  substantial  character ;  they  have  operations  of  the  inferior  dass  of  furnaces  in  use 
already  been  noticed  under  Blowing  Maohihxs.  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot  blast 
The  quantity  of  air  consumed  has  rapidly  in-  Some  charcoal  fmiiaces  are  still  run  with  cold 
creased  of  late  years,  and  with  the  use  of  taller  blast ;  but  it  is  those  only  the  product  of  which 
stacks  and  denser  fuel  it  has  been  blown  under  has  had  the  highest  reputation,  and  which  still 
greatly  augmented  pressure.  The  more  dense  conunands  a  price  that  oompensates  for  the 
the  air  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  oxygen  pre-  greater  expense  of  the  manufsotiire. — ^It  was 
sented  to  the  fuel  in  the  same  bulk,  and  more  formerly  considered  essential  to  prepare  the  ores 
vivid  combustion  is  excited  by  the  mechanical  for  the  furnace  by  washing  in  open  heaps  or 
effect  of  a  powerful  current.  It  produces  a  local  ovens,  and  then  reducing  them  to  sizes  a  few 
intensity  of  heat,  while  inoreasea  quantity  of  air  inches  in  diameter,  screening  them,  and  rqject- 
up  to  a  certain  limit  promotes  rapid  combustion  ing  the  dust  and  fine  matters  which  would  ob- 
through  greater  areas.  The  importance  of  di-  struct  the  blast  By  the  roasting,  sulphur  and 
recting  special  attention  to  the  blast  may  be  other  ixijurious  volatile  ingredients  are  in  part 
perceived  by  considering  that  the  weight  of  the  expelled,  and  also  water  fhsm  the  hydrates  and 
air  alone  passed  through  a  furnace  exceeds  that  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonates;  and  the  ores 
of  all  the  solid  materials,  ore,  fuel,  and  flux,  are  thus  purified,  amplifying  tiie  process  in  the 
The  large  anthracite  stacks  receive  even  15  tons  furnace,  which  consequently  goes  on  with  great- 
or  more  of  air  every  hour.  To  force  this  con-  er  regularity,  at  the  same  time  that  the  quaUty 
stantiy  through  the  dense  column  of  60  feet  of  of  the  iron  is  improved.  But  in  the  large  fur- 
heavy  materials  involves  the  use  of  machines  of  nacea  now  employed  the  ores  are  chazged  in 
great  power;  and  the  heaviest  steam  engines  greater  lumps,  and*  the  roasting  is  expected  to 
are  consequentiy  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  be  completed  in  the  upper  portions,  while  the 
large  anthracite  furnaces  the  pressure  of  the  more  intense  heat  and  powerf^il  blast  are  de- 
blast  is  sometimes  8  lbs.  upon  Uie  square  inch ;  pended  upon  to  complete  the  fusion  and  redue- 
in  charcoal  furnaces  it  is  usually  from  1  to  8  lbs.  tion.  The  practice  of  miring  different  kinds 
In  summer,  the  air  being  more  rarefied,  a  larger  of  ore  is  very  generally  adopt^  both  with  ad- 
bulk  is  needed  to  fumiah  the  same  amount  of  vantage  to  the  working  of  the  furnace  and 
oxygen ;  at  this  season  it  is  less  efficient  for  some  the  quality  of  tiie  metal  produced.  Objection- 
other  reason  also,  which  may  be  the  greater  able  qualities  in  certain  ores  are  thus  modified 
quantity  of  moisture  it  retains  and  carries  with  by  intermixture  with  others  of  opposite  or  dif- 
it  into  the  furnace.  To  economize  fuel  and  raise  ferent  peculiaritiea.  In  tiieir  composition  iron 
the  temperature  within  the  furnace  to  the  high-  ores  rarely  contain  each  earthy  matters  as  when 
est  degree,  the  air  before  being  admited  into  the  separated  from  the  iron  will  melt  togetiier  to 
fturnace  is  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  iron  form  a  fluid  glassy  cinder.  This,  which  is  the  first 
pipes  arranged  in  an  oven,  where  a  portion  of  object  sought  for  in  reducing  iron  ores  in  the  Mast 
the  escaped  gases  drculate  and  undergo  ftirther  furnace,  is  attained  by  the  luldition  of  stony  sub- 
oombustion  by  mixing  ¥rith  atmospheric  air  ad-  stances  which  are  composed  cf  the  requLrad  in- 
mitted  for  the  purpose.  This  oven  in  American  gredients.  The  b^  cinders,  su^  as  are  pro- 
furnaces  is  built  upon  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  dnoed  only  when  tibe  furnace  is  running  well,  are 
stack,  and  the  blast  pipe  passes  down  from  it  to  combinations  of  silica  witii  alnmuia,  lime,  and 
the  tuyeres.  The  temperature  of  the  blast  is  other  bases.  Ores  geneitdly  contain  in  their 
thus  raised  to  such  a  degree  that  a  jet  wiU  ignite  gangoe  the  first  two,  and  consequentiy  require  a 
apieceof  woodormeltiead.  By  this  improve-  caloareousfiux.  This  is  furnished  by  limestone, 
ment  the  consumption  of  fuel  to  the  ton  of  iron  sometimes  by  oyster  shellsy  the  quantity  depend- 
has  been  greaUy  reduced,  more  ironismadein  ing  on  the  character  of  the  ore.   Oalcareous  ona 
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require  a  siHdous  ftvoi,  m  quartz  or  Band.  The  cinder  again  forms,  and  rises  up  to  the  top  of 
proportion  of  flnx  is  generally  from  i  toi  the  the  dam,  a  hole  is  made  through  the  loam  with 
weight  6f  the  ores.— Fomaoes  require  thorough  an  iron  bar  to  give  it  an  outlet.  The  hearth  is 
drying  bj  means  of  fires  kept  up  within  them  for  tapped  at  the  base  of  the  dam  for  letting  out 
several  weeks  before  they  are  fit  to  be  put  in  blast  the  iron  usually  at  regular  interrals,  twice  or 
At  last  the  ore  with  its  proportion  of  flux  is  in-  thrice  eyei7  24  hours  according  to  the  rate  at 
trodnced  in  small  quantities  upon  the  fucd  with  which  the  iron  is  produced.  As  the  operations 
which  the  furnace  is  nearly  filled,  and  the  pro-  go  on  from  day  to  day  the  working  of  the  fur- 
portion  is  gradually  increased  as  more  frxd  is  add-  nace  is  constantly  liable  to  irregularities  from  a 
ed.  l?he  blast  is  cautiously  introduced,  but  it  may  multitude  of  causes,  especially  from  the  natural 
be  2  or  8  days  before  the  ore  makes  its  appear-  desire  to  crowd  it  too  &st,  increasing  the  bur- 
ance  in  the  hearth,  and  then  it  is  mostly  imper-  den  of  ore  to  the  charge  and  adding  to  the  blast 
fecdy  reduced  and  in  the  condition  of  bkck  slags.  When,  from  this  or  auy  other  cause,  the  working 
Several  days  pass  before  the  separationr  goes  on  becomes  deranged,  it  may  be  several  days  before 
with  regularity,  and  if  the  mixtures  are  not  flkU-  the  remedies  applied,  by  lessening  the  burden 
fhlly  made  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may  of  ore,  altering  the  proportions  of  the  flux  or 
result  from  the  furnace  becoming  obstructed  and  the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  bring  the  process 
its  contents  chilled.  This  danger  it  is  alw^s  into  proper  train  again,  and  the  separation  goes 
lii^le  to,  and  the  only  protection  is  in  careful  on  regularly  ip  the  hearth.  The  iron  master  has 
management  and  closely  watching  the  running  a  variety  of  checks  in  his  control,  and  if  pos- 
of  the  furnace.  The  (barges  are  introduced  at  sessed  of  experience  and  skill  may  repeatedly 
the  top,  to  which  they  are  hoisted  by  the  steam  change  the  condition  of  the  operation,  and 
engine  or  run  in  from  a  high  bank  against  which  canse  the  furnace  to  discharge  at  his  will  the 
the  fbmace  is  built,  and  are  weighed  or  meas-  qualities  of  cast  iron  he  requires.  But,  like 
ured,  that  their  proper  proportions  may  always  any  other  machine,  in  unskilful  hands  it  is 
be  secured.  The  iuel  oeing  introduced  in  its  soon  thrown  out  of  order,  and  the  matezials 
turn,  the  ore  Is  thrown  in  so  as  to  spread  over  in  the  hearth  once  becoming  chilled  the  blast 
the  coal,  and  over  the  ore  is  scattered  the  flux;  is  obstructed,  the  fire  gradually  deadens,  and 
other  layers  are  added  in  the  same  order  as  the  mixed  ores,  flux,  and  fuel  become  fixed 
the  charges  sink  down ;  and  when  it  is  found  sometimes  in  solid  masses  to  the  waJls  of  the 
expedient  to  change  the  proportions  in  order  to  furnace,  destroying  the  hearth  and  the  lining 
correct  the  running  of  the  ftirnace  or  to  obtain  of  the  boshes  and  inner  walls.  When  this  dan- 
a  different  quality  of  iron,  the  charge  of  coal  ger  is  found  to  be  imminent,  the  last  resort  is 
continues  the  same,  while  the  burden,  as  it  is  to  rake  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  great 
called,  or  charge  of  ore  and  flux,  is  increased  or  body  of  incandescent  materials  through  ^e 
diminished.  The  materials  charged  at  the  top  opening  of  the  hearth,  an  operation  that  must 
may  be  24  hours  or  more  in  making  their  way  be  incessantly  continued  till  completed,  it  may 
tiirough  the  furnace.  Their  condition  in  the  be  for  24  or  86  hours,  taxing  to  the  utmost  the 
interior,  and  that  of  the  process  itself,  is  indi-  powers  of  endurance  of  the  men,  who  work  in 
cated  by  the  appearance  of  the  flames  which  short  relays  enveloped  in  smoke  and  heated 
issue  from  the  top  and  frx>m  beneath  the  tymp ;  noxious  gases,  rakiug  out  and  shovelling  back 
by  tiie  manner  of  settiing  down  of  the  oharges,  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  piles  of  glowing 
whether  regularly  or  by  sudden  slips ;  by  the  stones  and  coals.  The  cinders  obtained  from 
appearance  about  the  tuydres,  whether  bright  or  furnaces  in  good  running  order  are  of  glassy 
obscure  and  black ;  by  the  even  or  unsteady  flow  structure,  easily  drawn  out  in  long  stnngs  ; 
of  the  cinder,  and  its  separation,  thorough  or  they  cool  slowly,  and  are  variously  colored, 
incomplete,  fix>m  oxide  of  iron,  which  when  re-  often  in  bright  blue  and  greenish  hues  from  t^e 
tained  in  large  quantity  makes  it  black  and  heavy,  oxides  of  titanium,  manganese,  and  iron  they 
<rf  alaggy  appearance,  and  when  very  bad  infun-  may  contain.  They  puff  up  in  spongy  masses 
ble  and  diy.  In  this  condition  it  is  drawn  out  when  water  is  thrown  upon  them  as  they  flow 
with  great  labor  over  the  dam,  the  workmen  out,  and  give  out  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
breaking  it  up  from  time  to  time  with  long  iron  drogen.  Anthracite  cinder  is  more  stony  in 
bars  or  ringers  thrust  under  the  tymp  and  stirred  texture,  usually  of  gray  color,  passing  to  black 
around  in  the  bath  of  melted  iron.  Only  in  this  if  the  furnace  is  not  working  well.  Many  at- 
way  with  ores  of  difficult  reduction  is  the  hearth  tempts  have  been  made  to  apply  the  cinders  to 
kept  dear  of  infuable  slags  and  the  frimace  re-  some  useful  purpose  beside  mending  roads  with 
tained  in  woi^ing  condition.  Titaniferous  ores  them,  for  which  they  answer  very  wdl ;  but  the 
especially  rdbse  to  make  fluid  cinders  with  any  expense  of  moulding  and  difficulties  of  anneal- 
fluxes,  or  to  allow  all  the  oxide  of  iron  they  con-  ing  are  too  serious  for  the  worth  of  any  articles 
tain  to  be  reduced  to  metal.  With  most  ores  that  could  be  made  of  them. — ^The  production 
occasional  working  in  the  hearth  is  necessary,  of  east  iron  is  most  advantageously  conducted 
which  is  the  most  kborious  part  ofthe  process  of  in  establishments  of  great  extent,  comprising 
smelting.  While  it  is  going  on  the  blast  is  shut  several  first  dass  fhrnaces.  The  mode  of  con- 
ofi^  and  when  completed  the  front  is  covered  structing  frirnaces  is  probably  as  perfect  in  the 
over  with  loam,  which  is  banked  up  so  as  to  dose  United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  ^  A 
the  opening  under  the  tymp  stone.    When  the  short  account  of  the  pair  of  furnaces  belonging 
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to  the  Thomas  iron  coropaDjr  on  the  Lehigh  thus,  without  aUowmoe  t<x  leakage,  propeDiag 
river,  tho  blowing  apparatus  of  which  was  par-  7,128  cubic  feet  of  air  into  each  f^aoe.    The 
tiall^  described  in  the  article  alreadj^  referred  pressare  is  8  lbs. ;  diameter  of  taydres  8  inches, 
to,  vol.  iii.  p.  881  of  this  work,  will  convey  The  furnaces  within  are  18  feet  across  the 
some  idea  of  their  great  capacity.    Two  stacks  bodies  at  14  feet  above  the  base.    The  hearth 
of  truncated  pyramidal  form  are  carried  np  45  is  5  feet  hish,  and  7  feet  acroes ;  diameter  at 
feet  high  upon  a  base  of  about  45  feet  square ;  tunnel  head  8  feet.    The  ores  employed  are 
their  ^stance  apart  is  about  110  feet.    A  floor  hemadtes  with  about  i  magnetic  ore ;  fuel  an- 
of  masonry  supported  on  arches  extends  from,  thradte,  and  the  consumption  of  this  when  the 
the  top  of  one  furnace  to  that  of  the  other ;  upon  furnaces  are  running  No.  1  gray  iron  is  about 
it  are  placed  the  two  sets  of  boUers,  one  heated  2|  tons  to  the  ton  of  iron,  for  hard  iron  about 
from  each  furnace,  and  the  two  heating,  ovens  ^  ton  less.    The  average  weekly  prodnction  is 
for  the  blast    Under  this  floor  are  the  rooms  for  about  200  tons  of  iron  to  each  furnace. — Cad 
the  two  steam  engines  and  blowing  apparatus.  ^  mcmf{f<ieture.    The  legitimate  items  whidi 
On  the  centre  of  each  stack  is  a  circular  struo-  make  up  the  cost  of  producing  pig  irm  are 
tnre  in  fire  brick  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  which  few,  ana  may  be  valued  with  tolerable  oorrect- 
carries  up  the  furnace  15  feet  higher,  making  ness;  but  beside  these  are  contingencies^  such 
the  whole  height  to  the  charging  plate  60  feet,  as  result  from  accident  and  bad  management, 
In  the  masonry  of  this  upper  part  is  an  annular  that  cannot  be  reckoned  in  any  estimate,  and 
flue  in  fire  brick,  measuring  6  feet  in  height  and  firequently  swell  the  expenses  per  ton  beyond 
4  in  width,  into  which  8  flues  lead  from  around  all  calculations.    Without  further  reference  to 
tiie  inner  walls  of  the  furnace.    Their  top  is  9  these,  the  cost  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
feet  below  the  charging  plate,  and  the  area  of  of  ore,  fuel,  flux,  labor  at  the  furnace,  interest 
eadi  one  is  2  feet  by  20  inches.    Two  partitions  on  capital,  repairs,  and  superintendenoe.    Ore, 
across  the  receiving  flue  cause  the  gases  entering  fhel,  and  labor  are  the  chief  items.    Hie  cost 
from  6  of  the  small  flues  to  be  diverted  under  of  tiie  first  two,  depending  in  great  part  on 
the  boilers,  and  those  entering  by  the  other  two  transportation,  varies  widely  aocordingto  the 
to  pass  to  the  heating  oven.    The  arrangement  locality  and  convenience  of  supply.    That  of 
of  the  boilers  and  ovens  exhibits  beautifril  the  remaining  items  is  more  particularly  af- 
symmetry  with  the  greatest  economy  of  space,  fected  by  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment, 
Standing  on  either  stack  and  facing  the  other,  diminishing  per  ton  of  iron  produced  as  this 
on  the  right  hand  the  boiler  stack,  with  its  5  boil-  increases,    ifach  iron-making  district  poseessee 
ers  of  8  feet  diameter  each,  extends  80  feet,  cov-  its  peculiar  advantages ;  one  having  ore  of  ex* 
ering  half  the  width  of  the  floor,  and  against  its  ceUent  quality  and  cheap,  another  fuel ;  another 
further  end  stands  upon  its  cast  iron  pedestal  a  producing  iron  of  superior  quality,  whidi  by  its 
circular  chimney  shaft  rising  50  feet  high.   Tliis  nigh  value  admits  of  the  use  of  expensive  mate- 
is  of  No.  7  sheet  iron,  7^  feet  in  diameter,  re-  rials ;  and  if  another  is  found  possessing  all  tho 
duced  within  bv  its  fire  brick  lining  to  6  feet  requisites  for  the  production  of  the  best  iron 
flue.    On  the  left  hand  is  the  heating  oven  at  little  cost,  its  distance  frx>m  the  great  mar- 
for  the  blast    T]iis  is  24^  feet  long,  10  feet  kets  commonly  counterbalances  these  advan- 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  surmounted  with  two  tages.   Some  estimates  may  be  given  of  the  ap- 
ohinmeys.    It  contains  5  rows  of  arched  ovid  proximate  cost  of  manufacture  in  a  few  of  the 
pipes,  12  in  each  row.    These  stand  10  feet  principal  districts  of  the  United  States^    The 
high,  arranged  on  6  bed  pip^  oxid  their  size  furnaces  on  the  Hudson  river  use}  to}  hematites 
within  is  8  inches  by  4.    The  blast  enters  the  from  Oolumbia,  and  Dutchess  cos.,  N.  T^  and  the 
outer  end  of  the  bed  pipe  furthest  from  the  neighboringcounties  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
furnace,  and  leaves  the  outer  end  of  the  one  necticut,  and  i  to  }  magnetic  ores  tram  Lake 
nearest  the  furnace  passing  in  an  18  inch  pipe  Ohamplain  and  from  the  highlands  below  West 
straight  down  the  outside  of  the  stack,  branch-  Point,  the  mines  not  less  ^an  5  m.  back  from 
ing  off  below  to  the  tuyere  arches,  and  entering  the  river.    The  Ohamplain  ores  cost  deUvered 
the  furnace  by  4  tuyeres  in  each  of  the  8  arches,  fh>m  $8.50  to  $4.50  per  ton ;  those  of  the  high- 
Each  furnace  thus  supplies  by  precisely  the  same  lands  about  $2.50;  tiie  hematites  fh>m  mines 
arrangement  the  gases  for  its  own  heating  oven  owned  by  the  furnace  about  $2.25,  and  from 
and  for  one  set  of  boilers.    The  great  gas  cham-  this  to  $8.    The  average  for  the  honatitee  may 
ber  under  the  boilers,  6  feet  high  and  80  feet  be  considered  $2.50  x>er  ton,  and  for  the  mag- 
long,  affords  the  abundant  room  required  for  the  netic  ores  $8.50.    Of  the  former  about  two 
gases  to  become  thoroughly  mixed  with  atmo-  tons,  and  of  the  latter  one  ton  are  required  to 
spheric  air,  as  they  are  drawn  along  by  the  the  ton  of  iron.    Thecostof  ores  is  then  $6.75; 
draught  of  the  great  chimney.    The  hot  air  anthracite,  2  tons,  at  $4.50,  $9 ;  flux,  85  eta. ; 
chamber  also  has  abundant  capacity  over  and  labor  and  superintaidenoe,  as  sometimes  done 
under  the  pipes  for  the  same  operation  to  be  by  contract,  $4;  total,  $20.10.    Bepairs  and 
thoroughly  enected.    The  flue  beneath  tiie  bed  interest  on  capital  may  be  oonsidered  as  making 
pipes  in  this  chamber  is  4^  feet  hij^.    Two  the  actual  cost  taH  $21.    In  the  great  iron  dis- 
powerfnl  steam  engines  are  employed,  each  one  trict  of  the  Lehigh  the  ores  are  supplied  frorxi 
driving  a  blowing  cylinder  of  7i  feet  diameter  such  various  sources  that  the  average  of  th^r 
and  9  feet  stroke,  9  revolutions  per  minute ;  cost  is  not  easy  to  determine.    The  magnetio 
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ores  are  brought  to  the  tonaces  from  New  admitted  and  conanmed  to  podaoe  the  mod- 
Jersey  and  <Jie  hematitei^  from  the  mines  scat-  erate  temperatore  reqnired  by  the  charge  of 
tered  abont  the  valley  between  the  Bine  monn-  ore  in  the  interior.  The  reducing  agent  is  car- 
tain  and  the  Bonth  mountain  in  Lehigh  and  boniooxide,acarrentofwhichispa6Mdthroneh 
Berks  cos.  The  magnetic  ores  are  generally  the  body  of  ore.  This  gas  is  prepared  by  c^ 
Tslned  at  abont  $8.50  per  ton,  and  for  the  composing  limestone,  and  passmg  the  carbonic 
hematites  as  mnch  as  |2  per  ton  is  sometimes  acid  gas  produced  over  highly  heated  charcoal; 
paid  for  transportation,  and  $1  more  for  mining,  it  is  thus  made  to  part  witii  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
oeside  25  or  50  cts.  for  the  value  of  the  ore  in  and  is  transfonned  from  OOi  to  GO.  In  the 
the  mine.  The  average  cost  of  the  mixed  ores  fiumace  it  recovers  from  the  ore  this  atom  of 
is  probably  about  $8  per  ton,  and  2^  tons  are  oxygen,  and  the  gas  is  thence  conveyed  again 
reqnired  to  the  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  per  ton  over  heated  charcoal  to  be  reconverted  into  car- 
of  pig  iron  is  then  as  follows :  ores,  $7.50 ;  an-  bonio  oxide,  and  go  again  the  same  round,  and 
thradte,  2  tons,  at  $8,  $6 ;  other  items  as  above,  so  on.  The  whole  interior  of  the  furnace  is 
$4.85;  total,  $17.85,  ma^g  the  whole  cost  not  thus  appropriated  to  the  ore;  but  by  another 
&r  ftom  $19.  The  greater  convenience  of  the  plan  (in  which  the  same  method  of  heating  by 
Hudson  river  furnaces  to  the  great  markets  of  an  external  fire  is  retained)  the  charge  of  ore  is 
Kew  York,  Troy,  and  Albany,  and  the  better  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  fine  charcoal,  and  a 
quality  of  their  iron,  fhlly  compensate  for  the  small  quantity  of  air  is  admitted  by  openings 
higher  cost  of  production.  Hie  furnaces  making  around  the  stack  half  way  up  to  the  top.  A 
iron  with  charcoal  for  taei  on  Chesapeake  bay,  small  portion  only  of  the  charcoal  is  consumed 
near  Bfldtimore,  run  at  an  average  expense  not  as  the  charge  passes  through,  and  the  heat  is 
varying  materially  from  the  following  estimate :  not  allowed  to  reach  the  point  of  fusion,  so  that 
ore,  24  tons,  at  $8.62|,  $0.06 ;  fuel,  8|  cords,  none  of  the  iron  is  converted  into  cast  metal, 
at  $2.50,  $8.75 ;  flux,  oyster  shells,  80  cts. ;  la-  The  lower  portion  of  the  fhmace  is  not  exposed 
bor  (including  $1.50  for  charring),  $2.75 ;  other  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  hearth  of  the  blast  ftur- 
expenses,  $2 ;  total,  $22.86.  Nothing  but  the  nace ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  latter,  the 
exoeUent  quality  of  the  iron  sustains  these  fur-  part  most  highly  heated,  it  is  designed  as  the 
naces,  and  enables  their  product  to  find  a  mar-  place  for  partially  cooling  the  reduced  fragments 
ket  in  the  rolling  mills  and  nail  factories  of  as  they  descend  toward  the  bottom.  There  is 
Hassaohusetts.  II.  Mallxablb  Irost.  In  the  an  arrangement  by  which  from  time  to  time  the 
article  Bloomabt,  as  also  in  the  account  in  the  metal  is  taken  out,  and  which  is  so  contrived 
preceding  article  of  the  ancient  processes  of  that  little  air  is  admitted  into  the  furnace  dur- 
making  iron,  some  of  the  methods  of  produo-  ing  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  using  char- 
ing wrought  iron  direct  are  descrihed.  To  carry  coal,  this  is  separated  from  the  larger  masses  of 
out  this  simple  operation  with  economy  upon  metal  by  screening,  and  the  finer  portions  are 
a  large  scale  has  been  an  object  earnestly  sought  taken  up  by  revolving  magnets.  The  metal  is 
for  by  metallurgists,  and  numerous  inventions  obtained  in  pieces  of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  the 
have  been  patented  that  have  promised  to  ao-  original  lumps  of  ore,  but  of  a  porous  texture, 
eomplish  it  The  most  important  of  these,  as  and,  if  prepared  at  alow  temperature,  exhibit- 
introducing  the  general  plan  followed  with  va-  ing  the  singular  property  of  becoming  ignited 
rious  modifications  by  most  of  the  others,  is  that  by  fiame  and  burning  to  red  oxide.  It  also  ox- 
of  Mr.  Olay  of  England.  In  this  the  ore  is  pul-  Idizes  rapidly  by  exposure  to  moisture.  Con- 
verized,  so  as  to  pass  throng  a  screen  with  ^  ducting  the  process  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
inch  holes,  and  is  mixed  with  }  its  weight  of  higher  than  the  minimum  required  for  re- 
bituminous  ooal.  It  is  then  introduced  through  duction  corrects  this  tendency.  The  spongy 
a  hopper  into  a  side  chamber  of  a  puddling  w-  iron,  ground  to  powder  and  submitted  to  pres- 
naoe,  where  it  is  heated  and  partially  deoxidized;  surcL  forms  coherent  masses  which  may  be 
the  coal  at  the  same  time  is  coked,  and  gives  the  worxed  under  the  hammer  as  in  ordinary  forg- 
carbon  consumed  in  the  partial  deoxidizing  of  ing ;  or  they  may  even  be  pressed  into  moul£, 
the  ore.  The  charge  is  after  this  drawn  forward  and  thus  present  moulded  oblects  in  malleable 
into  the  reverberatory  furnace,  where  it  is  melt-  iron.  The  porous  sponge,  when  plunged  into 
ed  by  the  flame  and  puddled  and  balled  by  the  oil  or  melted  tar  or  rosin,  absorbs  a  portion  of 
common  method,  described  below,  of  convert-  the  carbonaceous  liquid ;  and  when  it  is  afker- 
ing  cast  into  malleable  iron.  The  process  is  a  ward  exposed  to  low  red  heat,  a  portion  of  the 
scientific  one,  and  is  practised  with  rich  ores  to  carbon  is  retained,  converting  the  metal  into 
some  extent  in  furnaces  variously  constructed  in  steel  At  Glichy,  near  Paris,  works  were  eon- 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  In  France  a  plan  stmcted  in  1858  for  the  manufacture  of  steel 
has  been  devised  by  M.  Adrien  Ghenot,  by  which  by  this  method.  In  tiie  article  Mbtallubot  it 
the  form  of  the  blast  furnace  on  a  reduced  is  proposed  to  revert  to  this  subject,  and  give 
scale  is  retained,  while  the  process  conducted  an  account  of  various  experiments  upon  a  large 
in  it  is  limited  to  the  deoxidizing  of  the  ore.  scale  which  have  been  undertaken  and  are  now 
The  fhmaoe  is  constructed  with  an  outer  shell  in  progress  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
of  masonry,  with  a  space  included  between  fecture  of  malleable  iron  dhrect  from  the  ore 
the  two  walls  into  which  combustible  gases,  with  mineral  coal. — Oawoereion  of  ea$t  into 
chiefly  carbonic  oxide,  together  with  air,  are  mdlUable  iron.     The  best  malleable  iron  is 
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made  direct  from  the  ore  in  charcoal  forges;  eign  establisbments  prepared  to  the  same  pmv 
bnt  these  cannot  snpply  the  demands  of  com-  pose  in  blast  fornaces  when  of  small  size,  by  di- 
merce.  Cheaper  bat  poorer  qaalities  of  iron  reoting  the  tny^res  for  an  hoar  or  two  before 
are  obtained  in  the  immense  qnantities  reqnir-  casting  down  upon  the  snrface  of  the  metal, 
ed  by  converting  the  pig  iron  of  blast  far-  and  when  it  is  ran  off  chilling  the  pigs  or  plates, 
naoes  into  wroaght  iron  by  the  process  of  The  Styrians  adopt  a  very  similar  method, 
paddling.  Poor  ores  are  thas  made  nsefol,  They  ran  the  craae  iron  into  an  oval  cavity  in 
which  coald  never  be  employed  for  producing  the  sand,  and  then  clear  off  the  cinder  and  chill 
malleable  iron  direct.  The  converting  process  the  liquid  iron  by  sprinkling  cold  water  upon 
consists  in  separating  the  carbon  that  gives  to  it  Plates  are  thus  formed  one  after  another, 
cast  iron  its  peculiar  qualities ;  and  it  is  also  nearly  one  every  minute,  weighing  25  or  80 
intended  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  other  lbs.  each.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  roast- 
impurities,  as  sulphur,  phosphoras,  silicon,  &c,  ed  10  or  12  hours  at  a  red  heat  in  an  oven  or 
which  poor  ores  and  poor  fuel  leave  with  an  open  pile,  and  much  of  the  carbon  is  thus 
the  cast  iron.  The  higher  (qualities  of  pig  expelled,  but  with  considerable  waste  of  fueL 
iron  are  most  easily  decarbonized — ^the  white  The  French  make  chilled  plates  directly  from  the 
brittle  irons,  which  contun  the  most  carbon,  blast  furnace,  calling  the  operation  blancM' 
but  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination  with  ment;  the  second  fusion,  and  also  the  operation 
the  iron,  and  the  mottled  variety.  These  are  of  blowing  upon  the  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the 
commonly  classed  as  forge  pig.  They  are  the  blast  furnace,  they  call  nuuiage^  and  recom- 
cheapest  product  of  the  blast  furnace,  made  mend  chilling  the  metal  in  cast  iron  moulds 
most  rapidly  and  with  ^least  consumption  of  lined  with  <|uicklime  or  chalk.  They  then  roast 
fueL  In  ancient  times  pig  iron  was  refined  al-  the  plates,  m  which  operation  white  irons  are 
together  in  low  forge  fires  like  bloomaries,  with  rapidly  decarbonized. — ^The  puddling  process  is 
clmrcoal  for  fuel,  and  with  blast  Heated  for  a  conducted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  in  which 
time  in  these,  the  iron  lost  its  carbon,  and,  being  the  cast  iron  placed  upon  the  hearth  to  be  melted 
removed  from  the  fire  in  a  softened  mass,  was  is  separated  from  the  fuel,  the  solid  impurities 
immediately  drawn  down  under  tiie  hammer,  firom  which  might  injure  it  by  admixture.  The 
This  process,  variously  conducted,  is  still  in  use  flame  passes  over  the  bridge,  and  is  reflected 
in  Europe.  It  involves  a  large  waste  of  iron,  from  tiie  low  roof  of  the  furnace  down  upon 
generally  more  than  20  per  cent,  consumes  a  the  metal  Flaming  coals  make  the  best  ftiel, 
great  quantity  of  fuel,  and  requires  power  for  the  but  wood,  peat^  and  anthracite  are  used ;  with 
blast ;  but  tiie  quality  of  the  proauct  is  much  the  last,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  drive  the  fire 
superior  to  that  obtained  by  the  later  process,  by  a  fan  blower,  the  tall  chimney  not  causing 
now  generally  substituted  for  it  and  known  as  sufficient  draugnt  for  this  dense  fuel ;  in  the 
puddling.  This  was  invented  by  Henry  Gort  United  States  the  blower  is  generally  in  use  for 
about  tbe  year  1780.  He  first  decarboni2»d  cast  bituminous  coal  fires  also.  The  furnaces  are 
iron  by  subjecting  it  to  the  bituminous  coal  made  both  single  and  double;  the  latter  is  an 
fiame  of  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  bnt  his  sue-  American  improvement,  and  is  generally  in  use 
ceeding  experiments  cave  irregular  results  as  to  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Double  furnaces  are 
the  quantities  of  iron  Tost  and  of  fuel  consumed,  like  single  ones,  except  that  they  have  a  laiger 
as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  metal.  He  next  surface  and  a  working  door  on  2  opposite  aae& 
caused  the  process  to  be  preceded  by  a  fusion  They  measure  outside  12  to  18  feet  in  length, 
of  the  pig  iron  with  coke  for  fuel,  running  out  and  6^  to  7i  in  width ;  the  area  of  the  heurth 
the  metal  in  flat  cakes  upon  a  cold  metallic  sur*  is  about  40  square  feet^  and  the  grate  surfftoe  is 
face,  and  chilling  it  with  water,  after  which  it  seldom  less  than  15  feet  The  hearth  or  work- 
was  more  easily  decarbonized.  It  is  still  the  ing  bottom  occupies  a  depression  6  inches  or 
custom  in  England  to  prepare  pig  iron  for  pud-  more  deep  behind  the  bridge,  and  around  it  are 
dling  by  this  preliminary  operation ;  and  by  inserted  hollow  boshes  of  cast  iron,  open  at  the 
directing  the  blast  of  the  tuyeres  down  upon  ends  for  the  circulation  of  air;  a  |Mrtion  of  the 
the  melted  iron  it  causes  a  partial  separation  of  blast  is  often  passed  through  for  the  sake  bodi 
carbon,  phosphorus,  and  silicon.  The  practice  of  heating  this  and  keeping  ihe  bodies  cool; 
is  callea  rehning,  and  the  product  is  termed  sometimes  also  water  is  made  to  dronlate 
finery  or  fine  metal  Where  it  is  adopted  in  through  them.  The  floor  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
the'  United  States,  as  in  some  parts  of  Penn-  covered  with  pulverized  cinder,  which  befixra 
sylvania,  the  furnaces  are  termed  run-out  fires,  the  furnace  is  charged  is  thoroughly  fused  so  as 
Oort  also  introduced  rolls  to  take  the  place  of  to  form  a  complete  layer  over  the  hearth  % 
hammers  for  drawing  the  malleable  iron  into  inches  or  more  thick.  The  farnace  is  of  firo 
bars.  His  discoveries,  which  gave  to  poor  ores  brick,  the  whole  incased  in  cast  iron  plates  se* 
and  bituminous  coal  an  immense  importance  curely  bound  together  outside  with  heavy  bars 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  were  the  founda-  of  iron.  The  chimney  is  at  the  opposite  ex« 
tion  of  the  wonderful  proffress  soon  made  by  tremity  to  the  fire  place.  Before  charging  with 
Great  Britain  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Be-  iron,  an  addition  of  iron  scales  or  cinder  is 
finery  fires  are  now  regarded  as  by  no  means  made  to  the  bed  already  hardened  upon  the 
essential  unless  for  very  luid  metals ;  and  instead  hearth,  and  some  pulverized  magnetic  iron  oro 
of  this  second  fusion,  the  pig  iron  is  in  some  for-  is  sometimes  thrown  in.    The  pig  iron  or  plato 
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metal  is  adTantageooaly  prepared  for  the  prooess  bar  is  praotased,  until  tlie  iron  begins  to  come 

by  heating  it  in  an  oven  connected  with  the  to  nature.    At  this  time  the  cinders  sweU  up 

escape  flue  for  the  flames  into  the  chimney.    It  and  boil  so  as  to  fill  the  hearth  and  sometimes 

is  in  pieces  less  then  28  lbs.  weight  each,  and  is  flow  out  ai  the  door.    For  this  reason,  in  order 

thrown  in  in  a  charge  for  a  single  fomace  of  that  the  boiling  process  may  hare  Ml  scope, 

850  to  500  lbs.,  and  donble  the  quantity  in  a  the  hearth  is  made  considerably  deeper  than  in 

doable  fornace.     The  doors  are  then  tightly  the  ordinary  puddling  fomace.    Astneironbe- 

closed,  and  so  kept  while  the  flre  is  urged  for  comes  refined,  the  boiling  sabddes,  and  the  cin- 

10  to  15  minutes.    The  pieces  haying  then  at-  ders  settle  down.    When  the  refilling  is  com* 

tained  a  bright  red  heat,  the  workman  through  plete,  the  iron  has  lost  its  liquidity  and  collects 

the  working  hole  in  the  door  adyusts  them  with  togeUier  in  lumps  of  a  bruliant  white  heat, 

an  iron  bar,  so  that  they  may  acquire  a  uni-  These  the  puddler  turns  about  to  expose  idl  parts 

form  temperature.    In  less  than  half  an  hour  snccessively  to  the  flame,  and  cuts  them  apart, 

they  arriye  at  a  condition  in  which  they  may  be  so  that  all  portions  shall  be  completely  remied,           ^ 

broken  into  small  fragments,  which  is  effected  after  which  he  forms  the  metal  into  balls  as  be-             i 

by  the  use  of  the  bar  working  through  a  hole  fore  described.    The  boiling  motion  is  caused 

in  the  door.    When  these  fragments  are  about  by  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and  the  iron, 

to  melt,  the  damper  is  lowered  and  water  is  and  the  escape  of  tiie  gases  thus  formed,  which 

thrown  in,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  for  the  bum  with  a  blue  flame  upon  the  surfiEu>e  of  the 

purpose  of  cooling  tne  charge.    Instead  of  wa-  metal.    The  puddling  operation  requires  fhnu 

ter  alone,  pulyeri;^  magnetic  or  other  rich  iron  1^  to  nearly  4  hours,  according  to  the  queJity 

ore,  or  scales,  or  cinder  from  the  rolls  or  ham*  and  condition  of  the  metal  charged ;  tiie  longest 

mer,  maybe  added.    The  puddler  stirs  the  iron  time  is  when  the  boilinff  process  is  adopted, 

one  way  and  the  other,  breaking  up  any  lumps  The  iron  in  the  puddling  loses  its  carbon  and  a 

which  may  remain,  and  continues  to  throw  m  greater  or  less  proportion  ofthe  other  impurities, 

water  and  scales  upon  those  portions  which  are  as  silicon,  phosphoms,  sulphur,  &c.,  according 

on  tike  point  of  melting,  and  this  he  does  until  to  the  nature  of  the  piff  iron  and  the  manner  in 

the  cast  iron  is  reduced  to  a  pulyeralent  state,  which  the  process  has  been  conducted.    A  por- 

He  then  gradually  raises  the  clamper  at  the  top  tion  of  the  iron  is  also  oxidized,  forming  the 

of  the  chimney  and  increases  the  heat,  stirrins  basis  of  the  cinder.    All  wrought  iron  of  com- 

the  iron,  which-  he  does  not  allow  to  melt,  and  xnerce  retains  a  trace  of  carbon,  which,  so  far 

continues  the  operation  until  the  iron  assumes  firom  being  ii\]urious,  is  beUeyed  to  render  iron 

the  characteristics  of  wrought  iron,  which  the  better  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes.    The  to- 

workman  calls  "  coming  to  nature.*^    The  heat  tal  loss  of  weight,  including  that  which  occurs 

is  then  Btm  farther  increased,  and  the  pasty  afterward  under  the   hammer,  is   sometimes 

metal  is  worked  by  the  bar  or  ringer  into  balls,  ayeraged  at  15  per  cent.    When  anthracite  is 

This  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  employed  for  fuel,  its  consumption  is  from  1,700 

and  requires  the  greatest  skill,  to  separate  the  to  2,240  lbs.  for  Uie  ton  of  rough  bars.    Beside 

frilly  reduced  fh>m  the  raw  metal,  and  to  ayoid  the  materials  named,  which  are  employed  in 

too  large  agglomerations.    The  balls  are  12  to  puddling,  scrap  iron  is  profitably  used  when 

15  inches  in  diameter  and  70  to  100  lbs.  weight  procured  at  low  prices.    It  is  cut  up  in  smaU 

each,  and  are  formed  by  gradual  gathering  up  pieces  and  thrown  in.  50  or  75  lbs.  at  a  time, 

and  pressing  together  of  me  reduced  particles,  Just  before  the  iron  is  ready  for  balling.    The 

very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  snowball  is  practice  of  working  rich  magnetic  ores  in  con- 

rolled  up  and  pressed  into  a  solid  mass.    As  siderable  quantities  is  of  American  introduction, 

each  one  is  formed  the  puddler  lays  it  up  against  and  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United  States, 

the  bridge  to  protect  it  from  the  oxidizing  ac-  improyingthe  quality  of  the  product  and  dimin- 

tion  of  the  flame,  and  to  afford  room  for  the  Ishmg  the  time  of  the  process ;  in  many  case; 

formation  of  other  balls  in  the  same  manner,  also  it  entirely  compensates  for  the  waste.    Li 

After  the  metal  is  entirely  made  up  into  balls,  the  use  of  inferior  pig  iron  the  quality  of  the 

the  fturnace  is  closed  for  a  few  minutes  to  giye  product  is  iraproyed  by  subjecting  the  whole  ot 

them  all  a  thorough  heat.   After  this  the  charg-  a  part  of  the  pig  iron  to  a  preyious  Aision  in 

ing  door  is  raisea  and  the  balls  are  taken  out  what  is  known  as  a  flnery  flre.    In  this  the  fuel 

one  after  another,  and  dragged  by  the  tongs  or  is  thrown  in  upon  the  cnar^e  of  pig  metal  and 

brought  by  an  iron  hand  carriage  or  a  swin^ng  cinders.     The  combustion  is  maintained  by  s 

crane  to  the  hammer  or  squeezer.    Yanous  blast  directed  through  a  tuyere  pointing  down 

modes  of  puddling  are  practised.    One  which  throuffh  the  cinder  upon  the  iron.    Aner  the 

differs  the  most  from  that  just  described  is  metal  nas  been  some  tune  subjected  to  this  pn> 

known  as  the  boiling  process.     In  this  the  cess,  it  is  drawn  off  in  a  melted  state  and  run 

scales,  ore,  or  cinder,  in  ^e  proportion  some-  into  plates  called  plate  metal  or  fine  metal,  s 

times  of  50  per  cent.,  are  charged  with  the  pig  product  intermediate  between  pig  and  malleable 

iron,  and  the  fire  is  kept  up  without  checl^  iron.  Silicon  and  phosphorus  are  remoyed,  and 

melting  the  mixture^  no  scales  nor  water  being  thus  the  iron  is  refinea,  the  proportion  of  car^ 

introduced  to  cool  the  metal  and  bring  it  to  a  bon  not  being  sen^bly  reduced.    Refining  is 

pulyerulent  state,  as  in  the  other  process.    The  little  practised  in  the  United  States,  but  in  lingt 

same  method  of  wwking  the  charge  with  the  land,  where  fUel  is  not  so  much  of  an  object 
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and  the  pig  iroii  used  is  Qften  of  poor  qaality,  rongbing  rolls  in  common  nse  in  the  United 
it  is  more  common.    Yarioas  other  modifica-  States  are  so  constrncted  as  to  leave  between 
tioDS  of  the  puddling  process  are  in  nse.    In  the  pair  of  cast  iron  cylinders,  made  to  reyolve 
some  f arnaces  jets  of  air  are  blown  in  over  the  close  together  and  one  above  the  other,  lozenge- 
fire  bridge  wall,  effecting  more  perfect  con-  shaped  openings,  through  which  as  the  bloom 
samption  of  the  gases,  and  hastening  the  oper-  is  drawn  it  is  elongated,  while  at  the  same  time 
ation.    At  the  Bolton  iron  works  in  England  the  edges  are  kept  even,  and  the  bloom  in  good 
a  method  of  puddling  patented  by  Mr.  James  shape  for  m&king  ronnd,  flat,  or  square  bars. 
Nasmyth  is  in  use,  which  is  highly  spoken  ot  To  reduce  bars  from  6  inches  to  1  inch  square, 
A  jet  of  steam  at  about  6  lbs.  pressure  is  dis-  they  should  be  passed,  if  of  hard  iron,  through  9 
charged  by  a  pipe  in  the  hands  of  the  work-  grooves  of  gradually  diminishing  si      ;  if  the 
man  directly  into  the  iron  as  soon  as  it  has  iron  is  soft,  6  may  answer.    Those  which  are 
melted,  and  the  nozzle  bent  down  is  stirred  used  for  flat  bars  are  arranged  alonff  the  rdls, 
about  in  the  iron,  distributing  the  steam  in  all  each  successive  one  gaining  in  width  and  left- 
portions  of  it.    In  6  to  8  minutes  the  mass  sening  in  height,  or  in  the  space  between  the 
thickens,  the  pipe  is  withdrawn,  and  the  operfr*  two  rolls.    Projecting  ribs  around  the  lower 
tion  is  finished  m  the  ordinary  way.    It  is  esti-  roll  determine  the  width  of  each  space  and  play 
mated  that  from  10  to  15  minutes  of  the  hottest  in  corresponding  depressions  around  the  upper 
and  most  severe  portion  of  the  work  are  saved  roll.    The  diameter  of  roughing  rolls  is  from  18 
by  this  method,  tne  philosophy  of  which  is  al«  to  20  inches.    Different  forms  are  given  to  the 
ready  explained  in  noticing  tiie  use  of  water,  rolls,  according  to  the  various  shaped  bars  re- 
Puddling  furnaces  are  sometimes  arranged  so  quired ;  some  are  very  complicated  and  demand 
as  to  receive  the  crude  iron  directly  from  the  much  ingenuity  in  their  construction,  like  some 
blast  furnace,  thus  making  a  considerable  sav*  of  those  used  for  railroad  iron.    The  iron  turned 
ing  in  fuel. — ^The  operations  that  succeed  the  out  by  the  roughing. rolls  requires  other  pro- 
puddling,  by  whidi  the  balls  are  converted  into  oesses  to  convert  it  into  finished  bars;  it  is  apt 
bars,  rails,  &c.,  are  of  a  mechanical  character,  to  be  hard  and  brittle,  with  many  flaws  and  im- 
Under  the  hammer  or  in  the  squeezer  which  perfections.    The  rough  bars  are  first  out  into 
compresses  them,  the  cinder  is  forced  out,  and  short  lengths  by  shears  of  great  power  worked 
they  are  reduced  into  elongated  blocks  (Milled  by  machinery ;   they  are  then  made  up  into 
puddlers'  blooms.    The  process  is  called  shin-  pUes,  which  are  placed  on  the  hearth  of  a  ^'  re- 
gling.    In  the  squeezer  they  are  compressed  as  neating  furnace,*'  much  like  a  puddling  furnace, 
between  the  jaws  of  an  immense  vice,  which  contrived  to  exclude  oxygen  as  much  as  possible 
opens  and  shuts  as  worked  by  an  eccentric  or  from  the  hearth,  as  this  causes  a  scale  upon  the 
by  cranks.    In  the  squeezer  invented  by  llr.  iron.    When  softened  down  by  a  welding  heat, 
Henry  Burden,  which  is  generally  used  in  the  they  are  passed  through  a  train  of  rolls  of  sn- 
United  States,  the  ball  is  rolled  around  and  perior  construction,  called  finishing  rolls.    In 
most  thoroughly  squeezed,  as  it  is  drawn  in  by  the  merchant  mill  a  great  variety  of  these  are 
the  serrated  face  of  an  upright  iron  cylinder,  in  use,  adapted  to  the  different  sizes  of  iron  re- 
made to  revolve  within  an  eccentric  cast  iron  quired.    Some  are  arranged  three  together,  one 
shell  also  furnished  with  a  serrated  face  op-  above  another,  by  which  the  operation  is  expe- 
posed  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  with  an  ap-  dited,  inasmuch  as  the  bar  is  then  rolled  as  it 
erture  left  open  for  introducing  the  ball  between  passes  each  way,  first  below  and  then  above  the 
them.    Their  centres  not  being  the  same,  the  middle  roll.    It  is  important  to  run  the  bars 
ball  as  it  is  carried  round  is  made  to  pass  through  through  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid 
the  narrowing  space,  till  it  is  finally  thrown  out  successive  heatings,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
as  it  arrives  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aperture  injure  the  metal.    Some  rolls  are  made  to  draw 
or  break  in  the  outer  circle.    In  one  invented  iron  down  to  i  inch  diameter ;  for  smaller  sizes 
by  Mr.  Winslow  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  ball  reposes  the  rods  are  drawn  through  wire  plat^.    Flat 
upon  two  parallel  rollers  and  is  squeezed  by  the  iron  for  hoops  is  roUed  down  to  ^  inch  in  width 
revolution  of  an  eccentric  cam,  and  at  the  same  and  i^  inch  in  thickness.    Sheet  inm  is  passed 
time  the  ends  of  the  blooms  are  upset  by  a  under  great  pressure  through  hard  and  well  pol- 
spring  hammer.    The  English  employ  a  much  ished  rolls,  which  are  kept  at  a  low  temperature 
more  complicated  squeezing  machine,  known  as  and  several  times  reheated.    For  this  use  it  is  es- 
Brown's  bloom  squeezer.  By  thorough  hammer*  sential  that  both  the  fuel  and  the  iron  should  be 
ing  and  rolling  the  quality  of  the  iron  is  mate-  entirely  free  from  sulphur.    Charcoal  is  found 
riaIlyimprov,ed,  being  made  more  dense  and  nni-  to  be  the  best  fuel,  and  superior  qualities  of 
form  in  texture.     When  the  puddlers'  ball  has  gray  pig  make  the  best  sheetai    The  ovens  for 
been  shingled  into  a  bloom,  it  is  taken  to  the  reheating  are  of  peculiar  form,  specially  de- 
roughing  rolls  to  be  drawn  down.  In  some  Euro-  signed  to  protect  the  iron  ttom  the  ill  effects 
Eean  countries  peculiar  forms  of  rolls  with  flat  of  the  fuel.    To  render  the  surface  of  the  sheets 
ices  aroused  instead  ofhammers  and  squeezers;  perfectly  clean  as  they  pass  into  the  rolls,  a 
but  in  these  the  iron  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  scraper  is  so  adjusted  as  to  rub  hard  npcm  them, 
compressed,  and  they  are  also  objectionable  on  removing  all  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  which 
account  of  the  edges  of  the  bars  becoming  very  would  injuriously  affect  their  polish  and  color. 
rough  and  hence  caosing  much  waste.    The  It  is  only  by  such  precautions  that  the  blue 
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color  80  mach  prized  in  this  form  of  iron  is  another  hole  for  nuining  it  ont  when  neoessftrj. 
seonred.  Sheets  for  tinning  are  subjected  to  The  charge  was  from  one  to  5  tons,  flUing  the 
hydraulic  pressure  between  two  smooth  snr-  cylinder  far  above  the  tnydres.  The  blast,  at  a 
faces  of  cast  iron,  or  by  passing  them  cold  pressure  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
through  rolls.  The  high  perfection  to  which  that  of  the  column  of  iron,  was  let  on  as  tlds 
this  process  has  been  carried  was  shown  In  was  introduced.  Immediately  the  melted  iron 
specimens  at  the  BresJau  exhibition  in  1852.  A  was  thrown  into  commotion  like  boiling,  being 
hundredweightof  iron  was  made  to  cover  7,040  dashed  about  and  shaking  with  violence  the 
square  feet,  indicating  a  thickness  of  250  leaves  fhmace  that  contained  it.  Flame  and  sparks 
to  the  inch.  A  bookbinder  of  Breslan  exhibited  issued  from  the  top.  The  combustion  of  the 
a  book  M  of  it,  the  leaves  of  which  mi^t  be  carbon  in  the  iron  caused  great  Increase  of  tern* 
printed  upon,  being  as  flexible  as  paper.  JBoller  peratnre,  and'  in  the  course  of  15  or  20  minutes 
plate  iron  is  rolled  at  one  heat  frx)m  a  slab  forged  an  immense  increase  in  the  volume  of  flame 
under  the  hammer,  12  to  18  inches  long,  7  to  10  seemed  t6  indicate  that  the  carbon  chendcallv 
wide,  and  2  to  8  inches  thick,  heated  in  a  re-  combined  with  the  iron  began  to  be  attacked, 
heating  furnace  to  a  bright  red,  but  not  welding  The  metal  frothed  up  several  inches  above  its 
heat.  As  it  Is  rolled  the  iron  is  repeatedly  former  level,  and  a  violent  eruption  of  cinder 
sprinkled  with  water,  which  chills  the  surface,  in  foamy  masses  took  place,  continuing  several 
causing  the  scale  to  fall  off.  This  will  not  do,  minutes.  As  this  subsided,  a  steady  and  power- 
however,  for  the  fine  qualities  of  sheet  iron,  in  fril  flame  succeeded  to  the  shower  of  sparks  and 
preparing  which  the  use  of  water  is  carefully  cinders  which  always  accompanied  the  boil, 
avoided. — ^New  methods  of  producing  wrought  The  oxide  of  iron  generated  immediately  acted 
iron  are  continually  brought  to  public  attention ;  as  a  solvent  of  the  earthy  impurities,  separating 
but  few  of  them  stand  the  test  of  use.  The  chem-  them  from  their  combination  with  the  metal, 
ical  changes  which  cause  the  different  kinds  of  and  the  volatile  impurities  were  expelled  by  the 
iron  to  pass  into  each  other  are  so  slight,  that  the  powerful  heat  as  well  as  by  their  affinity  for 
temptation  is  very  great  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  oxygen  presented  to  them.  In  4  trials  the 
tliese  about  by  simpler  processes  than  those  in  average  loss  of  weight  was  found  to  be  12}-  per 
use,  or  by  forms  of  fhmace  and  apparatus  that  cent.,  which  would  be  increased  perhaps  to  18 
seem  to  experimenters  better  adapted  to  the  per  cent,  in  passing  the  iron  through  the  rolls, 
purpose.  Several  of  these  new  methods  are  no  but  might  again  w  reduced  by  treating  with 
doubt  worthy  of  special  notice:  but  in  their  carbonaceous  gases  or  fluxes  the  rich  oxides 
great  .number  one  may  well  fail  to  select  the  thrown  out  during  the  boil,  which  contained 
mosj^  deserving.  A  method  of  improving  the  numerous  srains  of  metallic  iron  taken  up  me- 
quality  of  wrought  iron,  and  also  of  inducing  chanically  by  the  dnders.  The  disappearance 
changes  in  its  composition  by  the  introduction  of  the  flame  indicated  the  complete  combustion 
of  certain  alkaline  and  carbonaceous  fluxes  to  of  the  carbon  and  the  proper  time  to  draw  off 
the  iron  while  fhsed  in  crucibl^  was  devised  the  melted  metallic  iron.  This  was  received 
by  Prof.  A.  E.  £aton  of  New  York,  and  has  into  ingot  moulds,  f^e  from  cinder,  oxide,  and 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  with  great  success  other  extraneous  matter,  and  ready  at  once 
to  the  production  of  superior  quafities  of  cast  for  the  hammer  or  the  rolls.  Mr.  Bessemer 
steel.  It  will  be  particularly  described  in  the  remarks :  ^^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a 
article  Stebl.  In  1856  was  patented  Besse-  single  process,  requiring  no  manipulation  or 
mer's  process,  which  was  expected  at  the  time  particular  skiU,  and  wiu  only  one  workman, 
to  make  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufao-  from  8  to  5  tons  of  crude  iron  pass  into  the  con- 
tare  of  mflJleable  iron  and  steel,  but  which,  ditionof  several  piles  of  malleable  iron  in  from 
though  very  promising  in  theory  and  experi-  80  to  85  minutes,  with  the  expenditure  of  about 
'  men^  has  so  fiu:  proved  of  little  practical  impor-  ^  part  of  the  blast  now  used  in  a  finery  fhmace 
tance.  The  principle  of  it  was  to  bum  out  the  with  an  equal  charge  of  iron,  and  with  the  con- 
carbon  from  the  melted  crude  pig  iron,  as  re-  sumption  of  no  other  fuel  than  is  contained  in 
r  ceived  from  Uie  blast  furnace,  by  blowing  at-  the  crude  iron."  The  amount  of  heat  disengaged 
r  mospheric  air  through  it,  the  chemical  operation  durinff  this  operation  was  very  extraordhiary, 
evolving  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  mass  in  and  we  surplus  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
fusion.  Thus  no  impure  fuel  or  gaseous  prod-  remelt  all  the  waste  pieces  of  metal  and  convert 
[  nets  of  combustion  were  bron^t  in  contact  them  into  ingots  of  the  same  quality  with  iJie 
[  with  the  iron,  and  the  impurities  introduced  rest.  An  an^ysis  of  some  of  the  iron,  however, 
with  this  were  taken  up  by  the  oxide  of  iron  shows  that  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  not  en- 
t  generated  in  the  process,  which  formed  with  tirely  expelled.  It  gave  the  following  result : 
t  them  a  cinder  easy  of  separation.  The  process  iron  98.90 ;  carbon  0.05 ;  sulphur  0.16 ;  phos- 
was  successfully  tried  in  a  cylindrical  fhmace  phorusl.08.  Other  difficulties  were  experienced 
of  8  feet  diameter  and  5  feet  height,  lined  with  or  apprehended  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time 
fire  bricks.  Two  inches  above  the  bottom  were  of  drawing  off  the  metal — ^too  short  exposure  to 
the  apertures  for  5  tuyeres  of  f  inch  nozzles,  the  air  failing  to  decarbonize  and  purify  the 
made  of  fire  clay.  On  one  side  half  way  up  crude  metal,  and  too  long  exposure  rendering  it 
was  a  hole  for  letting  in  the  iron  from  the  liable  to  be  attacked  at  the  excessively  high 
hearth  of  the  blast  Aurnace,  and  opposite  was  temperature  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  pro- 
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dnoing  the  conditton  commonl j  called  burnt 
The  f&lnre  of  the  process,  so  fu*  as  the  mann- 
fEU^ture  of  malleable  iroa  is  concerned,  is  in  re- 
ality to  be  attribated  to  the  combostion  of  the 
iron  itself.  It  is  this  that  produces  the  high 
temperatore  observed,  and  causes  a  waste  of 
the  metal  minons  to  the  economy  oi  the  (^ra- 
tion. It  wonld  seem,  however,  from  some  re- 
cent notices  in  the  Annale$  d€$  mina,  that  it  is 
saccessfnlly  applied  in  London  to  the  mannfiic- 
tnre  of  steel.— -Small  articles  of  cast  iron  are 
converted  into  malleable  iron  bj  subjecting 
them  to  red  heat  continued  for  sevenu  days^ 
while  they  are  buried  in  oxide  of  iron,  which 
may  be  either  scales  of  iron  rust  or  pulverized 
specular  iron  ore.  The  oxide  gradually  yields 
its  oxy^n  to  the  carbon  of  the  cast  iron,  and 
this  is  rendered  malleable,  ll^umeroua  articles 
are  thus  first  cast  which  could  not  be  used  in  a 
brittle  state,  such  as  buckles  and  mountinga 
for  harness,  butts  for  doors,  joints  for  gas  pipes, 
dEC.  The  material,  as  it  becomes  deoxidized, 
prevents  the  contact  of  fresh  portions  of  oxide 
with  the  cast  iron,  and  the  operation  is  conse- 
quently impeded.  An  ingenious  method  of 
avoiding  this  difficulty  has  been  devised  by 
Prof.  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  put  in  successful  prac- 
tice. He  substitutes  an  oxide  of  a  volatile 
metal,  as  zinc,  which  being  reduced  leaves  no- 
thing fixed,  while  the  vapor  which  arises  is  con- 
deuMd  and  the  metal  is  obtained.  Thus  zino 
ore  is  reduced  and  malleable  castings  are  pro- 
duced by  the  same  operation,  and  insteaa  of 
occupying  from  one  to  two  weeks  the  process 
is  completed  in  12  hours,  m.  Statistios.  Of 
all  the  iron  produced  in  the  world.  Great  Britiun 
fhmishes  more  than  one  half.  Previous  to  the 
year  1740  the  production  of  that  country  had 
amounted  to  180,000  tons  per  annum.  This  was 
all  made  with  charcoal  for  fuel,  but  in  1740  the 
supply  of  this  had  become  so  exhausted  tiiat  the 
production  of  iron  had  fallen  to  17,850  tons  per 
annum.  The  number  of  ihmaces  was  69,  eadi 
one  consequently  making  an  average  yield  of 
only  about  294  tons.  Coke  being  soon  after  in- 
troduced, the  total  production  in  1788  had  risen 
to  68,800  tons,  of  which  only  14,600  tons  were 
made  with  charcoal.  In  1796  the  total  produc- 
tion was  124,879  tons,  each  fomaoe  making  1,082 
tons;  in  1800  it  was  180,000  tons ;  and  in  1806 
the  production  was  268,206  tons,  each  fhmace 
averaging  1,646  tons  per  annum,  and  the  best 
making  2,616  tons.  The  uses  of  iron  had  greatly 
increased  with  the  faculties  for  its  production, 
and  the  quantity  consumed  per  heaa  of  popula- 
tion was  40  lbs.  in  place  of  only  16  lbs.  in  1740. 
The  progress  of  the  manufacture  is  idiown  by 
the  following  number  of  tons  produced  for  the 
years  named: 

TMia.  Toaa. 

1818 800,000 

1820  (Miubet) 400,000 

lSS8(offlcUa) 452,066 

1825 681,867 

1827  (»*EiiC7C  Brit")  690,600 

1880 :  eiMU 

1888(Dr.  CleUnd)...   700,000 
1886 1,000,000 


The  number  of  fbmaoes  in  1854  was  699,  the 
average  annual  product  of  each  6,000  tons,  and 
the  total  value  of  the  product  was  rated  at 
$126,000,000.  The  following  table,  made  up 
from  the  mining  records,  and  published  for  the 
museum  of  practical  geology,  London,  shows 
how  this  production  was  distributed  through 
Great  Britain  in  1864.  The  total  product  is 
rated  somewhat  leas  than  by  Truran,  as  given 
above: 


SvaLAKD: 

Northmnberiaad,  I>iirluuii,   and 
Torkalilx*^ 

DerbydUre 

La&CMhlre  and  Combcrland 

BtaffDrdshin 

Shropahire 

OIoooMtaxahlre 

Waxjb: 

FUnUhira  and  Denblkhahlre. . . . 

OUmoi^ganahlre,  antnradte.... 

Olamomashira  and  Honmoath 

ahin,  Ditnmlnona 

Bootlavd: 

ATTihire 

Lanarkihin 

Other  ouonttea 


Total 828   794  6»    8.068374 
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S7 
IS 

2 

n 

18 

4 

7 
14 

S4 

9 
18 
10 


ii 
U 


106 

88 

6 

208 

S4 

7 

11 
85 

l84 

41 

68 
27 


-I 


80 

S 

loe 


9 

SI 

100 

so 

78 
16 


!i 


\ 


127^ 

90,000 
8i7,60S 
194,800 

81,990 

82,900 

750,000 


949,600 

468,000 
19,060 


Truran^s  estimate  for  1866  is  as  follows : 


BoaihWalM 

**  anthracite 

I>ean  Forest,  N.  Wales,  and  Lancaahize 

South  Staflbrdshlre 

North  Btafbrdahlre 

Derbyshire 

BhropBhire 

Torkahtre 

Northomberland 

Scotland 


Total. 


169 
19 
00 
84 
81 
79 

145 


746 


118 

19 

67 

103 

104 

101 

60 

73 

189 

145 


l,04S,7rft 
180,880 
115,460 
048,680 
100.900 
158,080 
151,790 
116,480 
OiMM 
1,060.610 
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The  production  of  all  countries  for  the  same 
period  has  been  estimated  as  follows : 


Great  Britain 8,585,906 

France^ 750,000 

Pnuata 800,000 

Aostria 850,000 

Belgiom. 850,000 


Buflsla. 900,000 

Sweden 150,000 

Various  Ger.  atatec.  100.006 

United  States 750,001 

Other  ooontiiea 000,060 


Tmii. 

1889 1,348,781 

1840 1^896^400 

lSi5 1,519,500 

1S47  (official) 1,999,606 

1809 9,701,000 

1854(Traran) 8,56^906 

1855        »       4»899,886 


Total 0,685^ 

— ^The  statistics  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
United  States  have  been  very  imperfectly  col- 
lected and  preserved.  In  the  census  returns  it 
was  generally  the  case  that  no  discrimination 
was  made  between  the  different  kinds  of  fur- 
BBoes  and  forges,  whether  they  worked  the  ores 
into  pig  metal  or  malleable  iron,  or  were  era- 
ployed  in  the  seoondarv  operations  of  remelting 
or  imddling.  The  establishments  of  these  vari- 
ous kinds  all  worked  independently,  making  no 
returns  of  their  operations;  and  the  extreme 
fluotuations  to  which  the  business  was  subjected 
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alflo  added  to  tbe  diffioQlties  of  obtaining  aeon* 
rate  resnlts.    In  1850  the  association  of  iron 
manufaotnrers,  organized  at  Philadelphia,  made 
the  first  systematic  attempts  to  obtam  fnll  and 
exact  accounts  of  tbe  production  of  tbe  state  of 
Pennsylvania.    These  were  collected  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  0.  E.  Smith,  and  published  together 
with  papers  by  other  members  of  the  association 
on  the  cost  or  making  iron,  &o.,  in  a  small  vol- 
ume. In  1856  the  American  iron  association  un- 
dertook the  task  of  extending  these  researches 
throughout  the  Union,  and  obtained  authentic 
statistics  of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  preceding  8  years,  indudinsr 
returns  from  882  blast  furnaces,  488  forges,  and 
225  rolling  mills  in  the  United  States.  The  date 
collected,  chiefly  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  compiled  by  him  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  treasurer,  were  published  in 
tbe  papers  of  the  association.    The  results  given 
below  are  from  this  source.    The  field  of  pro- 
duction was  foimd  to  naturally  divide  itself  into 
10  or  more  geographical  iron  centres,  irrespec- 
tive of  state  lines,  which  are  here  presented, 
although  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  class  the 
production  by  states  and  portions  of  states,  with 
subdivisions  expressive,  of  the  various  sorts  of 
furnaces  and  forces.    The  centres  referred  to 
are  thus  arranged :  1.  K  New  York,  formerly 
including  Vermont,  using  magnetic  and  specu- 
lar ores,  with  40  bloomaries  and  a  few  blast 
furnaces,  8  of  which  in  1856  were  anthracite. 
[In  this  grouping  no  place  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  7  or  8  blast  furnaces  of  the 
Oneida  lake  fossil  ore  region,  which  is  reijly 
another  special  district.    But  it  is  belieyed  the 
prodoction  of  pig  iron  of  this  district  is  included 
in  making  up  the  aggregate.]  2.  The  highland 
-belt,  extending  S.  from  the  Vermont  line  through 
W.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  including 
tbe  famaces  of  the  Hudson  river  and  N.  New 
Jersey  to  the  Delaware  river,  with  44  char- 
coal and  22  anthracite  furnaces  and  60  forges, 
using  hematite  and  magnetic  ores.    8.  E.  Penn- 
sylvania and  N.  E.  Maryland,  with  98  anthra- 
cite furnaces,  108  charcoal  furnaces,  and  117 
forges;  none  of  the  last,  however,  are  for  re- 
ducing the  ores.    This  great  district  is  itself 
divisible  into  several,  some  of  which  use  mag- 
netic, some  hematite,  and  some  fossil  ores.  4.  N. 
"W.  Virginia  and  S.  W.  Pennsylvania  form  a  dis- 
tinct district  on  the  E.  outcrop  of  the  lower  coal 
measures,  with  42  charcoal  and  coke  furnaces 
and  2  or  8  forges  using  the  carbonates  of  iron ; 
it  includes  the  recently  constructed  Cambria 
works,  which  have  greaUy  increased  its  product. 
5,  N.  W.  Pennsylvania  and  N.  E.  Ohio,  with 
66  furnaces,  using  the  ores  of  the  northern  out- 
crop of  the  lower  coal  measures.    The  charcoal 
furnaces  of  this  re^on  are  all  going  out,  and 
the  coke  and  raw  bituminous  coal  furnaces  are 
increasing  in  number,  size,  and  efficiency.    All 
the  forging  of  this  region  is  done  by  the  rolling 
mills  and  workshops  of  Pittsbuig  and  other 
centresof  trade  upon  the  Ohio  waters..  6.  The 
Hanging  Bock  or  Ironton  region  is  a  belt  15  m. 
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wide  and  100  m.  long,  occupying  each  aide  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  having  45  fc^aces  in  Ohio 
and  17  in  Kentucky.  Its  ores  are  from  the 
lower  coal  measures,  and  at  its  N.  end  bitu- 
minous coal  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  fuel. 
7.  The  old  manufacturing  region  of  middle  and 
E.  Virginia  is  a  prolongation  southward  of 
the  E.  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  ores,  but 
using  .charcoal  exclusively  as  fuel.  On  the 
E.  of  the  Blue  Bidge  were  16  farnaoes  (only 
one  of  which  remains  in  blast),  and  on  the  W. 
80.  There  are  85  forges.  8.  N.  E.  Tennessee 
and  N.  W.  North  Carolina  have  9  furnaces  and 
41  bloomary  forges  in  a  compact  area,  using 
the  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the  high- 
land range.  Along  the  base  of  tihe  Cumberland 
mountains  5  fomaces  and  14  forges  use  the 
Dyestone  fossil  (upper  ^urian)  ore.  In  the  S. 
W.  comer  of  North  Carolina  are  5  forges ;  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  state  runs  a  belt  of 
5  furnaces  and  27  forges.  A  few  more  are  in 
the  Allatoona  re^on  of  Georgia.  The  whcle 
country  possesses  incalculable  resources  for  iron 
making,  and  must  become  at  some  distant  day 
one  of  the  great  centres.  9.  In  W.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  around  Clarksville  and  Eddy- 
viUe,  lies  the  principal,  and  at  present  only  im- 
portant region  of  the  far  West ;  it  contains  45 
furnaces  and  some  forffes.  10.  In  Missouri  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Iron  mountain 
district,  with  7  furnaces,  using  the  specular  ores 
and  hematites.  The  region  about  the  Iron  moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob  must  become  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  when  supplied  with  coals  from  W. 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  Lake  Superior  iron 
region  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  centre, 
supplying  already  many  ftimaces  in  Ohio  and 
southern  Michigan,  and  also  three  in  the  region 
itself,  beside  many  bloomary  fires.  Hie  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  distribution  of  the  works 
through  the  several  states  in  1858  in  operation 
and  abandoned : 


SUtM. 


Kew  Hompfthire 

Yennont 

MasflttchoBetta . . 
Bhode  Island... 
Connecticut .... 

NewYork 

Kew  Jersey .... 
Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Yirsinia 

North  Carolina . 
Sonth  Carolina.. 

Oeorgiia. 

Alabama 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

liiekigan 

Wisconsin 

ICisBonrl 

Aikaosas 

Total 


8 


1 
14 

4 
98 


#  • 


I 


•  * 


121 


14 

89 

6 

150 

•  • 

84 

89 

8 

4 

T 

8 

41 

80 

64 

8 

8 

T 

8 

T 


480 


6 

18 

109 

1 

7 

66 

8 

4 

1 

1 

88 

IT 

86 

8 


i 


48 

48 

1 


86 

8 

4 

14 

60 


1 

89 
8 


8 


2T8   806 


ll 


6 

8 

8 

110 


48 


8 


86il86 


a 

44 


8 
9 
6 


i28 


64 


I 

19 

9 

6 

11 

10 

91 

4 

18 

19 

1 

8 

9 

•  • 

8 
8 
16 
1 
1 
9 


6 
1 
6 
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fbffM,  tio  vanag  tos^siflm    The  prodnction  of  pig  iron  of  different  kindfl  for 
•^       u     •^       •*  s  3M    1854^  1666,  and  1866,  in  tons,  as  distrilmted  in 
*       **  =i,6«5    different  districts,  was  as  follows : 


FmL 


Anthnelto 


ChmnotX  KoA  eok» 

M  M 

N  U 


Chareod 


CbarotMl  and  coke 


Clwroo*! 


M 

M 


PenurlTUiU 

Oat  of  PemtfTlTaaU 

8.  Ohio 

E.  KentiMdEj 

W.  PennsjlTaikU 

N.OUo 

E.  PennqrlTftaU 

W.  TenneflMe 

W.Krntacky 

8.  Indiaiu 

&IUliiofi 

8.  W.  PeuMylranift 

N.  W.Tirgliila. 

MMTirlaiid 

KoftbeHudaoa 

N.  and  W.  New  York 

IflMOIIll 

8.  N«w  York  ud  N.  New  Jener. 

E.  and  Middle  TinisU 

North  end  8oath  CerDline 

Oeoigle 

E.  Tenneeeee  end  Alabeme 

Mlehlgsa 

Wiaooaein 


IBM. 


97^18 

1,400 
UBM 

ii,oe» 

MOO 


I 


'  •  •  • 

>  •  •  • 


1,«0> 
l,84ftj 


Totel  prodoctlon  of  ptg  metal  in  the  United  Stetee.. 


006.600 
00,007 

70,010 

00.»6 
0I,7M 

68,054 

88,eS6 
80,480 
10,107 

7,M1 
18,485 

6^ 

8^068 
000 


784,888 


18U. 


47,081  J 
18,180  f 
60,8881 


88,088 

18.864 
1,800 
1,600. 

18.817 
8,848  ' 


1,880) 
8.715}. 
1^161 


8681,886 
87,770 

6448S 

80,814 
80^ 

68,847 


80,800 

88,800 

88,826 

18,786 

10,181 

7,001 

6,096 

8^061 

060 


788,078 


I8M. 


70,4551 
81.661  f 
60,607  J 
17,066  r 


88,168 

14,008 

1,800 

1,800 

80^400 

1,467  f 


I 


808JOTS 

87,687 

88,118 

H6B8 

68,775 

60,688 


18.847 
18,188 


1,858 
8,807 
8.881 
8,678 
8^600 


I 


a^TSO 
7,6M 

8478 

618,817 


Increase  of  prodactioo  from  1864  to  1866,  4,- 
140  tons,  or  6  per  cent ;  from  1866  to  1866, 
88,880  tons,  or  11  per  cent ;  from  1864  to  1866, 
88,020  tons,  or  12  per  cent  Of  the  812,917 
tons  of  pig  iron  prodaoed  in  1866,  it  is  comput- 
ed that  62,826  toos  were  oonsnmed  by  the  forges, 
428,428  bj  the  rolling  mills,  and  887,164  by  the 
fi>nnderies.  Whatever  discrepancies  are  obsenr* 
ed  in  comparing  the  tables  which  follow  with 
the  preceding  ones  are  dae  to  the  interval  of  2 
years  between  their  dates,  as  explained  in  the 
report  The  first  series  specifies  the  nnmber  of 
works  running,  or  in  ruDning  order,  in  the  sev- 
eral states  in  1866,  with  the  qaantities  of  pig 
iron  of  different  kinds  produced,  arranged  as 
iSollows  :  1,  anthracite ;  2,  coke ;  8,  raw  bitu- 
minooa  coal ;  4,  charcoal ;  6,  blooms  and  bars 
made  direct  from  the  ore. 


StetM. 


BitNi^ki  fivward 

Ylricinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Qooisia 

Alabama 

Tenneaiee 

KentodEy 

Ohio 

Indiima 

nUnola 

Hiohi«ui 

lliaeoari 

Wiaoonsin 


Total  chaiDoal 


Totalpi« 560     818,817 


887  I  178,406 

88  14,688 

8  450 

4  1,508 

7  8,807 

8  1,486 
41  88.476 
80  88,588 
41  70.855 

8  1,800 

8  1,800 

7  8.873 

8  10,1SS 
7  8,600 


416 


6. 


StolM. 


L  ICaenehnaettB. 
Conneetient... 
New  York... 
New  Jeiaef... 
Pennsf iTania . 
Maryland 


Pw-    Pradaet, 


Total  anthxaelta 


1  Pennajrlvania 
Maryland.... 


Total  eoke. 


6L  PenniylTania. 
Ohio 


Total  bltnmlnoni 


Maine 

New  Hampahlre 

Termont 

MaaMohoaetta  . . 
Conneetient .... 

New  York 

New  Jeiaey 

PennayWania . . . 
Maryland 


8 

1 
14 

4 
08 

6 


Ctfried  forward. 


10 

1 

1 

6 

7 

14 

89 

6 

14B 

81 


8,448 

•  •  •  • 

47,857 

86,117 

806,978 

10,780 


Yermont 

NewYork 

NewJefaey.... 
North  Carolina. 
Bonth  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Akbama 

Tenneeeee 

Miehlgaa 


Total  blooma  and  bars  direct 


Grand  total  prodnetkw  of  Iron  from  the  ore 


848,8M 


6 
48 

48 

88 

8 

4 
14 
60 

8 


204 


1,650 

18,710 
4.48T 
1,188 


459 


64UB68 


181 

804,608 

81 
8 

80,858 
4,588 

84 

44.481 

6 
18 

8,417 
16,668 

887 


86,078 
8,100 

•  •  •  ■ 

8,480 
8,564 

18.878 

8i,n4 

8,100 
86,154 
86,470 
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The  average  valne  of  anthracite  iron  at  Phila* 
delphia  in  1866  was  $26  per  ton,  making  the 
product  of  that  year  eqnii  to  $9,862,726 ;  in 
1868,  $20—17,890,180 ;  of  ooke  in  1866,  $26— 
$1,112,026,  and  in  1868,  $21— $984,101 ;  of 
bituminous  in  1866,  $26— $626,826,  and  in  1868, 
$21— $626,638 ;  of  charcoal  in  1866,  $80— $10,- 
466,620,  and  in  1868,  $24— $8,892,496 ;  of 
bkwms  and  bars  in  1866,  $60— $1,081,660,  and 
in  1868,  $87.60— $811,287.  Total  Yalue  of  the 
product  of  1866  at  the  prices  of  that  year,  $28,- 
148,846 ;  at  those  of  1868,  $18,664,647.  Of 
the  production  of  blooms  and  bars  direct  from 
the  ore,  21,688  tons  consisted  of  the  former,  and 
7,000  tons  of  the  laJUer*  The  largest  market 
for  this  Yariety  of  iron  is  Troy,  K.  T.    The 
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quantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  xtfled  in  every  form 
of  domestic  mannfactnre  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows for  the  year  1856 : 

Total  product  of  the  vdnm 

Scotch  ptff  imported  forfbanderies 66,406 

Bulled  and  hammered  iron  imported.  .288,275 
Scrap  imported 10,820 


841«650toiifl. 


Estimated  old  rails  reworked 101,000 

Scrap  collected  and  sold 26,000 


868,998 


126.000 


Grand  total  of  iron  oonsnmed l^SSO^MS    " 

The  following  table  presents  the  rolling  mills 
and  their  operations  for  1856 : 


BiaHm. 

i 

1 
1 

19 
2 

5 
18 

10 
91 

4 
18 
12 

1 

PradMl, 
teaa. 

BtaU*. 

J9 

8 

1 
8 

7 
15 

1 
1 
2 

4 

209 

Pradad, 

tCM. 

Maine 

4,600 

600 

66,292 

4,475 

6,760 

66,172 

28,408 

241,484 

2,211 

14,812 

26,865 

215 

'  Soath  Carolina. 

G«oigla 

,  Tennessee. 

Kentncky 

Ohio 

1,210 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. 
Bhode  Island... 
GoBBAetlenL 

900 

2,680 

16,865 

80,980 

NewTork 

New  Jersey.... 
PennsyWania.. 

]>elaware 

Maryland 

Vir^nla 

North  GaroUna. 

Indiana^. 

Illinois* 

Michigan 

Missonri 

Total 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

1,848 
4,420 

498,081 

The  rolled  and  hammered  iron  obtained  from 
all  sources,  and  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1856,  consisted  of  the  following  items : 


wv„_i_.i                              I>oma«4i« 

Impoftod, 
tens. 

T«tal, 

tOBS. 

Kails 

142,666 
88,689 
81,462 

286^426) 
21,000  f 

167,400 
1^068 

115,822 

809,966 

Boiler  and  sheet 

6&692 

Nails  (2,646  machines). 

Bar,  rod,  band,  and  hoop 

Hammered  bars  and  shapes. . . 

81,462 
872,247 

Total 

619,081 

296,276 

817,866 

The  valae  of  the  products  of  the  manufacture 
of  domestic  iron  is  thus  given  at  the  prices  cur- 
rent in  1856 : 

Fonndery  pig 802,164  tons,  ^  $27,  18,168,168 

**        cold  blast  charcoal 

lion  Ibr  ear  wheels,  Aa...    85,000  ** 

Bails 142,665  " 

Boiler  and  sheet 88,689  ** 

Nails 81,462.  •* 

Bar,  rod,  hoop,  and  band....  286,425  •< 

Hammerediron 21,000  ** 


.86^  1,226,000 
68,    8,960,966 

120.  4,686,680 
84,  6,842,806 
66,  16,802,626 

126,    2,696,000 


Total 857,285    -  €47,771,286 

By  the  current  prices  of  1858  this  valuation 
would  be  reduced  to  about  $89,000,000.  The 
proportion  of  labor  in  the  price  of  pig  iron  is 
estimated  at  60  per  cent.,  of  rails  and  bar  iron 
about  66  per  cent.,  and  in  the  smaller  and  finer 
descriptions  of  iron  about  75  per  cent.  The  re- 
turns of  1857,  so  far  as  collected,  exhibit  a  falling 
off  from  1856,  and  those  of  1858,  it  is  believed, 
will  not  present  more  than  one  half  the  produc- 
tion of  1857. — ^From  the  very  voluminous  litera- 
ture of  iron  only  afew  of  the  most  important  and 
latest  works  need  be  referred  to.  Kinman  the 
Swede  in  1785  made  the  first  researches  into  the 
history  of  iron,  published  in  his  Ibndh  tiUjemeU 
hUtorie^  which  Karsten  afterward  translated 
into  German.  This  distinguished  Prussian  trans- 
lator and  author,  in  the  successive  editions  of 
his  Handhuch  der  EkenhOiUn  Kunde  (of  which 

the  first  appeared  in  1816),  and  in  the  French 

■  '  ■  ■  — — ^— 

*  Not  oomplsted  at  the  date  of  the  letornSi 


translations  entitled  MetaUurgU  de  fer,  has 
presented  all  of  importance  known  relative  to 
the  processes  of  manufacture  up  to  tiie  dates 
of  these  editions.  The  chemists  Berzelins, 
Berthier,  and  others,  have  fiirnished  in  their 
works  much  original  instruction  in  the  chemi- 
cal treatment  of  the  subject.  Dufr6noy,  filie  De 
Beaumont,  Ooste,  and  Peronnet,  in  their  Vof/- 
age  MitaUurgiqtte  en  Angleterre  (1887-9),  fur- 
nished fbll  descriptions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  English  manufacture.  In  1889- 
'40  was  published  Sorivenor's  ^^  History  of  the 
Iron  Trade."  Mushet*s  papers  on  iron  and 
steel  were  collected  from  Tilloch's  "Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,"  and  published  in  1  vol.  in  1840. 
In  1841  appeared  Walter  R.  Johnson's  "An- 
thracite Iron,"  also  a  "  Report  on  the  Manu- 
facture of  Iron,"  made  under  authority  of  the 
state  of  Maryland,  by  J.  H.  Alexander,  and  the 
edition  of  1844  contained  Samuel  Rogers's  let- 
ters on  iron  making ;  in  1848,  the  IraitS  th^ 
orkrue  et  pratique  de  la  fabrteation  du  /er 
of  B.  Valerius ;  in  1846,  the  voluminous  and 
able  treatise  of  Flachat,  Barrault,  and  P^tiet^ 
entitled  TraiU  de  la  fcibrieation  de  la  /ante 
et  dujer;  in  1850,  Overman's  '^Manufacture 
of  Iron  in  all  its  various  Branches,"  and  in  the 
same  year  the  volume  of  statistics  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  iron  masters  at  Philadelphia ;  in  1851, 
the  ve^  valuable  treatise  of  B.  Valerius,  en- 
titled TraiU  thiorique  et  pratique  de  la  for 
hricatian  de  la  /ante ;  in  1855,  "  Tlie  Iron 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  theoretically  and 
practically  considered,"  by  Wm.  Truran,  O.  E. ; 
m  1859,  "The  Iron  Manufacturer's  Guide  to 
the  Furnaces,  Forges,  and  Rolling  Mills  of  the 
United  States,"  by  J.  P.  Lesley,  secretary  of 
the  American  iron  association.  See  also  Tred- 
gold's  "Essay  on  Cast  Iron"  (1824;  with  addi- 
tions by  Hodgkinson,  1842-'6) ;  TumbuU  "  On 
Cast  Iron"  (1832).  Many  valuable  essays  upon 
iron  are  contained  in  the  numbers  of  the  Annalea 
de  diimie  et  de  physique^  Journal  des  minea^  An- 
nalea dee  ntinea,  and  other  scientific  Jonmids. 

IRON  MASK.    See  Babtilb. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,  a  remarkable  hill  of 
specular  iron  ore  situated  on  the  8.  E.  border 
of  Washington  co..  Mo.,  about  60  m.  8.  W.  from 
St.  Genevieve,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  locality  is  connected  with  St 
Louis  by  raOroad.  The  hill  belongs  to  a  ridge 
of  porphyritio  and  other  igneous  rocks,  which 
ranges  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  along  the  £.  side  of 
Bellevue  valley,  and  forms  the  S.  W.  termina* 
tion  of  a  spur  of  this  ridge.  In  its  natural  con- 
dition  it  was  an  insignificant  member  of  the 
group  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its  average 
elevation  above  the  valleys  around  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Litton  in  tiie  state  geological  report  to  b^ 
288  feet,  and  the  area  it  covers  is  about  500 
acres.  As  seen  by  the  writer  in  1841,  its  shape 
was  that  of  a  low  cone;  its  sides  gently  sloping, 
with  no  outcrop  of  rook  or  ore,  and  its  surface 
covered  with  a  forest  of  oak,  the  trees  thriving 
in  a  soil  which  was  wholly  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  peroxide  of  iron,  oomminuted  and 
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coarse  mixed  together.    0&  the  £^  S.,  and  W.  direction  into  pnre  ore,  in  the  other  into  qnartz 

Bides  loose  lamps  of  the  iron  ore  were  scattered  rook.    At  440  feet  above  the  base,  irhere  its 

about,  and  upon  tiie  snmmit  were  loose  masses  horizontal  section  would  ^ve  an  area  of  about 

of  ore  weighing  many  tons  each.    Excavation  68  acres,  on  the  N.  side,  is  an  exposure  of  a  bed 

of  the  ore  was  commenced  in  1846  on  the  W.  of  ore  278  feet  in  length,  and  varying  ftom  19 

side  of  Little  Iron  mountain,  a  prolongation  in  to  24  feet  in  thickness^  included  in  the  slaty 

this  cUrection  of  the  larger  hill.    An  open  cut,  rocks  and  dipping  with  them.    Other  parallel 

16  feet  deep,  was  made  in  loose  ore  of  small  beds  are  said  to  occur  in  the  same  formation 

rounded  pieces  closely  packed  toge&er,  with  lower  down  the  hill.    Above  this  exposure, 

nothing  intermixed  excepting  a  litue  bri^^t  red  where  the  ore  is  now  quarried,  other  beds  are 

ferruginous  clay.    At  tne  Bottom  of  Sbe  cut  seen  interstratified  with  the  silicious  rock  to  the 

was  a  bed  of  red  day.  The  ore  was  almost  pure  very  summit ;  and  here  it  rises  in  a  rocky  tieak 

peroxide,  a  little  silica  only  being  present.    A  60  feet  high,  forming  a  cra«;y  knob,  from  which 

smidl  blast  furnace  was  soon  buUt  close  to  the  the  mountain  is  named.    The  rough  iron  ledges 

excavation,  since  which  time  two  more  have  are  gray  without  and  covered  with  moss.    The 

been  added.    Hie  valleys  are  underlaid  with  ore  has  generally  a  more  slaty  structure  than 

maffuesian  limestone  in  horizontal  strata;  this  that  of  the  Iron  mountain,  and  a  finer  grain. 

ro<£  supplies  the  flux  for  the  furnaces.    Some  Some  specimens  present  a  micaceous  appear- 

distance,  however,  beyond  the  base  of  the  ance.    The  foreign  matters  intermixed  are  sili- 

mountain,  the  ore  is  traced  by  sinking  in  the  ca  and  alumina,  the  former  being  found  in  all 

valleys,  and  no  evidence  is  afforded  of  its  giving  proportions,  the  latter  up  to  about  8  per  cent, 

out  in  depth.    An  Artesian  well  has  been  sunk  The  quantity  of  very  pure  peroxide  conveniently 

to  the  depth  of  162  feet  between  two  of  the  available  is  incalculable.    A  blastfurnace  com- 

flimaces,  and  l^e  last  60  feet  of  this  was  in  iron  menced  operations  here  in  Aug.  1846,  and  had 

ore.    The  beds  passed  through  from  the  surface  produced  6,210  tons  of  pig  metal  up  to  Sept 

down  were  as  follows:  iron  ore  and  clay,  16  18,1854.  A  second  furnace  was  completed  early 

feet ;  sandstone,  84  feet ;  magnesian  limestone,  in  1866.    A  bloomary  with  6  fires  was  started 

7i  inches ;  gray  sandstone,  7-1^  inches ;  "  hard  in  Oct  1860,  and  had  produced  8,000  tons  of 

blue  rock,"  87  feet;  ^'  pure  iron  ore,"  6  feet;  blooms  up  to  Nov.  16, 1864.    These  were  esti- 

porphyritic  rock,  7  feet ;  iron  ore,  60  feet  to  the  mated  to  cost  $80  per  ton,  the  production  and 

bottom.    Dr.  Litton  concludes  that  *'  from  sur-  reheating  of  one  ton  (2,464  lbs.)  of  blooms  requir- 

face  indications,  and  from  all  explorations  made,  ing  the  consumption  of  867  bushels  of  charcoal 

the  whole  Iron  mountain  seems  to  be  a  mass  Some  of  the  supplies  of  ore  for  these  works  are 

of  iron  ore."    Whether  this  prove  so,  or  other  brought  firom  Shepherd  mountain,  another  of 

beds  like  those  penetrated  in  the  Artesian  well  these  extraordinary  iron  mountains,  lying  H  m. 

below  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  near  its  S.  W.  from  the  Pilot  Knob,  and  belonging  with 

margin  should  be  found  interstratified  with  beds  the  latter  to  the  Madison  iron  and  mining  com- 

of  ore,  the  quantity  convenient  to  hand  without  pany.    It  is  a  hill  rising  660  feet  above  its  base, 

mining  may  safely  be  regarded  as  inexhaustible,  which  covers  an  area  of  800  acres,  composed  of 

The  ore,  being  almost  absolutely  pure  peroxide,  porphyritic  rocks  penetrated  with  veins  or  dikes 

should  contain  within  a  fraction  of  70  per  cent,  of  iron  ore,  which  run  in  different  directions, 

of  iron ;  its  yield  of  pig  iron,  however,  is  stated  These  ores  are  magnetic  and  specular,  and  are 

to  be  only  66  per  cent    The  fuel  employed  in  found  in  great  puqty. — These  bodies  of  iron  ore 

1864  was  charcoal,  of  which  about  160  bushels  must  eventually  prove  of  immense  importance 

was  consumed  to  the  ton  of  2,268  lbs.    Each  to  the  western  states,  and  will  furnish  milimited 

fbmace  then  made  an  average  yield  of  6  tons  supplies  to  blast  furnaces  scattered  through  the 

a  day,  but  one  of  them  has  since  turned  out  16  coal  districts  of  those  states,  to  which  transpor- 

tons  a  day*;  the  iron  is  chiefly  Vo.  2  gray  iron;  tation  is  facilitated  by  railroads  and  navigable 

and  the  total  production  up  to  the  close  of  the  rivers.    The  ores  will  be  largely  used  for  the 

year  1864  had  been  about  24,600  tons. — In  the  manufacture  of  dteel,  which  at  the  present  time 

same  vicinity  are  other  hills  also  distinguished  is  more  cheaply  furnished  from  abroad, 
for  the  immense  bodies  of  iron  ore  they  con-        IROQUOIS,  a  group  of  American  Indians, 

tain.    The  most  noted  of  these  is  the  Pilot  originally  embracing  6  and  afterward  8  nations, 

Knob,  situated  6  m.  S.  of  the  Iron  mountain,  an  who  planted  themselves  in  western  New  York 

isolated  conical  peak,  covering  an  area  of  860  and  on  the  shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 

acres,  and  rising  very  steeplv  to  the  height  of  where  they  were  surrounded  by  tiie  Algonquin- 

680  feet  above  its  base,  which  is  687  feet  above  Lenape.    These  nations  were  the  Mohawks^ 

the  level  of  the  railroad  at  St  Louis.    The  rock  Oneiaas,  Onondagas,  Oayugas,  and  Senecaa,  to 

ledges  projecting  from  its  precipitous  sides  are  whom  the  Tuscaroras  were  added  as  a  6th  na- 

of  daty  silicious  character,  of  dark  gray  color,  tion  in  1712 ;  in  1728  tlie  Huron  tribes  were 

very  hard,  and  inclined  26°  or  80°  toward  the  received,  and  as  an  8th  nation  the  Algonquin 

S.  W.    Toward  the  top  the  rock  becomes  fer-  Mississaftuas  from  Canada ;  these  were  collect- 

ruginous,  and  ledges  and  loose  blocks  of  great  ively  cafied  Mingoes  by  the  English.    The  Iro- 

dze  of  pure  iron  ore  and  mixed  ore  and  rock  quois  confederacy  was  the  most  permanent  and 

cover  the  surface.    Some  are  conglomerates  of  powerful  of  the  savage  governments  found  in 

quartz  and  ore,  black  or  red,  passmg  in  one  x^'orth  America.  Seeing  the  other  tribes  destroy* 
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ing  themselves  hj  internal  disoords,  the  Iroquoll  Iroqnois  took  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  _ . 
formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  in  which  verely  annoyed  the  frontier  settlements  of  New 
the  principles  of  militiuy  glory  and  tribal  nnion  York  and  New  Jersey.  A  powenfol  expedifci<m 
were  earned  to  the  highest  Indian  perfection,  was  sent  against  these  in  1779  nnder  command 
They  porsned  war  and  honting,  but  returned  to  of  Qen.  BnlUvan,  and  their  coantry  was  ravaged 
their  fixed  villages,  where  their  families  follow-  and  18  of  their  villages  bnmed.  This  move- 
ed  agricoltnral  pursaits.  In  the  Iroquois  nations  ment  effectually  broke  their  power,  though  their 
we  see  the  action  of  the  principles  afterward  incursions  did  not  immediately  cease.  After 
embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  the  war  treaties  were* made  with  them  in  1784^ 
States.  Each  canton  or  tribe  was  independ*  and  again  in  1789,  by  which  extensive  cessions 
ent,  and  each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  of  land  were  made  to  the  United  States,  on  con* 
confederacy  by  ties  of  general  interest  and  hon-  sideration  of  an  annual  payment  in  gooos  to  the 
or,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Uni-  value  of  $8,000.  By  subsequent  treaties  ftir* 
ted  States  of  America  are  held  together ;  each  ther  cessions  were  made,  until  in  1796  the  In- 
had  a  voice  in  the  general  councils,  and  possess-  dian  title  had  been  extinguished  to  the  whole 
ednkind  of  veto  newer.  Matters  of  common  region  between  Lake  Ohamplain  and  the  8t 
interest  were  deciaed  in  a  general  meeting  of  Lawrence.  In  the  war  of  1812  their  few  re- 
the  sachems  of  all  the  nations,  commonly  held  maining  warriors  assisted  the  Americans  against 
at  Onondaga.  They  followed  the  maxim,  used  the  British,  and  were  organized  for  muitary 
by  tlie  ancient  Romans,  of  encouraging  other  service  nnder  the  command  of  Oen.  Porter, 
nations  to  incorporate  with  them,  and  adopted  Repeated  cessions  of  land  to  the  whites  have 
captive  people  into  their  confederacy ;  in  this  reduced  their  territory  from  the  dimensions  of 
way  their  strength  became  such  that  in  the  early  an  empire  to  that  of  a  plantation.  The  Iroquois 
part  of  the  17th  century  they  had  conquered  all  group,  scattered  in  New  Torl^  Wisconsin,  Arxan- 
the  neighboring  tribes,  and  doubtless  in  a  hun-  sas,  and  Missouri,  in  1865  contained  about  6,000 
dred  years,  had  the  whites  not  colonized  Amer-  souls,  cultivating  80,000  acres  of  land,  with  an 
ica,  would  have  absorbed  all  the  nations  from  estimated  annual  product  therefrom  of  the  value 
Canada  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  sachems  of  $83,000;  they  numbered  about  1,000  war* 
were  constituted  by  the  general  voice  admitting  riors,  and  received  $iO,000  annuity  in  money 
their  courage  and  wisdom ;  they  lived  in  a  true  and  goods. 

Roman  simplicity,  accepting  no  salary,  disre*  IROQUOIS,  an  £.  co.  of  111.,  bordering  on 

garding  profit,  and  giving  away  their  share  of  Indiana,  and  drained  by  Xankakee  river ;  area. 

the  plunder  of  war  or  the  perquisites  of  peace;  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  6,788.    It  has  a  level 

they  despised   every  unwortny   action,    and  surface,  mu<m  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies, 

thought  themselves  fully  rewarded  by  the  love  and  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  produce 

and  respect  of  the  people.    Feeling  tj^emselves  tions  in  1860  were  811,115  bushels  of  Indian 

by  nature  and  by  their  political  system  superior  com,  27,125  of  wheat,  69,798  of  oats,  18,768 

to  other  nations,  they  possessed  a  courage  which  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,496  tons  of  hay.    The  county 

made  them  the  terror  of  other  tribes ;  the  time  is  traversed  by  the  Ohicaflo  brandi  of  the  Illinoia 

has  been  when  a  ungle  Mohawk  was  enough  central  railroad.    Oapitu,  Middleport. 

to  put  to  flight  a  hundred  of  the  New  England  IRRAWADDT,    Ibawam,    or  ^  Aihayati 

Indians,  and  when  an  old  chief,  in  the  poorest  (^ great  river,"  or  ^^elephantine  river*^),  the 

costume,  issued  his  orders  to  tributary  nations  principal  stream  in  India  £.  of  the  Brahmfr- 

with  the  unquestioned  authority  of  a  Roman  pootra.    It  rises  in  Thibet  at  the  E.  extremity 

dictator.    As  among  all  brave  nations,  woman  of  the  Snowy  range  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat 

was  more  respected  among  the  Iroqnois  than  in  28"*  5'  N.,  long.  97"*  58'  E.,  flows  S.  across  the 

any  other  Indian  tribes;  the  Iroquois  matrons  territory  of  Burmah,  which  it  divides  into  two 

possessed  a  conservative  power  in  the  state,  be-  nearly  equal  parts,  and  traverses  the  British 

ing  represented  in  the  public  councils,  and  ex-  district  of  Pegu,  entering  the  bay  of  Bengal  by 

ercising  a  veto  influence  in  the  declaration  of  several  mouths  which  form  an  extensive  delta, 

peace  and  war;  this  was  certainly  very  remark-  Its  whole  length  is  1,060  ro.    It  separates  140 

able  in  a  government  founded  on  military  prin-  m.  below  the  S.  frontier  of  Burmah  into  two 

ciples.   Slavery  was  unknown  among  them.  As  branches,  the  eastern  of  which  is  named  the 

in  other  republican  governments,  where  no  Rangoon  or  Siriam  from  the  principal  cities  on 

single  person  has  power  to  compel,  the  arts  of  its  banks,  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Martaban, 

persiMsion  were  highlv  cultivated ;  the  Iroquois  while  the  western,  called  the  Bassein,  enters 

were  celebrated  for  their  eloquence ;  in  proof  the  bay  of  Bengal  near  Gape  Nenais.     The 

of  this  we  need  only  mention  the  Oayuga  Lo-  delta  is  formed  by  ofbets  fh>m   DOth  these 

gan,  the  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  the  Onei£t  Ske-  branches.     The  Irrawaddy  has  two  striking 

nandoah,  and  the  Onondaga  Garangula;  the  deviations  frt>m  its  generid  southerly  course: 

famous  Brandt  was  a  half-breed  Mohawk.    The  one  Just  below  the  moutii  of  the  Taping,  about 

tradition  of  Hiawatha  (a  person  of  very  great  lat  24''  15'  N.,  where  it  makes  a  bold  curve  in 

wisdom),  who  advised  l^e  union  of  the  *^  Five  the  shape  of  the  letter  S,  and  the  other  at 

Nations^^  at  the  Onondaga  council  flre,  is  nven  Amarapoora,  the  former  capital  of  Burmah^ 

in  Schoolcraft's  "  History  of  the  Indian  Tribes,"  where  it  turns  aharply  to  the  W.,  and,  after  re- 

vol  iii.    Daring  the  war  of  the  revolution  the  oeiving  the  waters  of  its  largest  tributary,  the 
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Ebyen-Dvem,  fkms  snooeanvely  S.,  8.W.,  and  being  iMened  to  the  montli,  and  the  other  to 

Sin  8.  The  meet  important  of  its  other  the  opposite  end  of  a  aacsk,  formed  out  of  an  en- 
aents  are  the  Kam  Boom,  Shwe-lee,  Mvit-  tire  bnilook  skin.  These  ropes  are  attached  to 
nge  on  the  left,  and  the  Mogonny,  Moo,  Yo,  oxen,  who  throw  all  their  weight  upon  them  by 
and  Matoong  on  the  ri^t.  The  principal  dties  descending  an  inclined  plane  cnt  into  the  ground 
and  towns  on  its  banks  are  Bluuno  (a  trading  behind  the  apparatas.  A  trough  formed  of 
town  having  a  considerable  traffic  with  Ohina),  wood  and  lined  with  bitumen,  or  a  shallow 
Amarapoora,  Ava,  Pagan,  Maloon,  Prome,  Bas-  trench  coated  with  matting^  is  constracted  at 
sein,  and  Rangoon.  Mandelay,  the  new  cm>ital  the  bottom  of  the  nolea,  and  leads  to  the  canal 
of  Burmah,  is  situated  about  4  miles  from  the  running  into  the  field.  When  the  sack  is  drawn 
riyer.  From  above  the  junction  of  the  Ehyen-  up  to  the  roller,  the  ox  turns  round  at  the  hot- 
Dwem  to  Maloon  the  Irrawaddy  spreads  itself  tom  of  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  rope  attached 
oyer  a  channel  reaching  sometimes  to  a  width  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bucket  being  fastened 
of  4  or  6  miles.  It  is  then  restricted  between  to  the  back  part  of  the  animal,  he  raises  the 
steep  and  hilly  banks,  and  does  not  expand  bottom  of  the  sack,  in  turning,  to  the  level  of 
again  considerably  nntU  it  has  passed  Prome.  the  roller,  and  the  contents  are  poured  into  the 
It  is  navigable  to  Ava  at  all  seasons  by  boats  troughs.  As  the  ox  ascends  the  bucket  is  low- 
drawing  8  feet  of  water,  and  during  the  rains  ered;  and,  when  filled  by  bdng  immersed  into 
vessels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  to  the  Mogouny,  the  stream,  is  again  raised  and  emptied  as  above 
a  distance  of  800  m.  from  the  sea.  Elaproth  described.  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  very  tcnlr 
and  the  Oiunese  geographers  consider  the  Irra-  some,  and  requires  the  constant  labor  of  sevend 
waddy  a  continuation  of  the  Banpoo  of  Thibet;  men  and  animals;  but  it  is  generally  adopted 
but  the  latter  river  is  now  generally  admitted,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
though  not  positively  ascertuned,  to  be  identi-  in  this  way,  says  Mr.  Layard,  all  the  gardens  of 
cal  with  the  Brahmapootra.  Bsgdad  and  Bassorah  are  watered.  The  annual 
IRRIGATION,  the  watering  of  knds  by  overflowings  of  the  Nile  no  doubt  taught  the 
currents  led  through  numerous  channels  dis-  Egyptians  ue  benefit  to  be  derived  fhrni  flooding 
tributed  over  the  rorface ;  also  by  temporarily  their  landsi  and  led  them  eariy  to  constmct  the 
flooding  them  with  water.  The  art  is  con-  artificial  lakes  that  served  as  reservoin,  and  the 
sidered  one  of  the  most  ancient  applications  of  system  of  canals  that  enabled  them  to  command 
science  to  agriculture.  It  was  practised  from  supplies  of  water  whenever  required,  the  ruins 
time  immemorial  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  among  the  won- 
and  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  derful  monmnents  of  tlie  sluH  and  industry  of 
has  ever  continued  of  prime  necessity  in  the  this  ancient  people.  The  reservoin  were  filled 
warm  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  either  by  the  overflowing  of  the  ITUe^  or  bj 
The  plains  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  cov-  raising  its  waters  bv  the  simple  machines  thej 
ered  with  an  immense  system  of  canals,  some  employed.  The  chief  of  these  appesrs  to  have 
of  them  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  intended  been  the  ihadoof  or  bucket  snq[>ended  from 
partly  for  navigation  and  partly  for  irrigation,  one  end  of  a  long  balanced  pole.  They  also 
Their  remains  to  this  day  constitute  one  of  the  conveyed  the  water  in  buckets,  slung  npon  a 
most  prominent  features  in  the  antiquities  of  pole  which  they  carried  across  their  shocuders. 
those  countries.  The  Assyrians  used  machines  The  water  wheels  moved  by  oxen,  now  in  use 
for  raising  water  from  the  rivers,  or  from  the  in  that  country,  called  the  «a«^eA  and  the  tofto^t, 
canals  when  it  could  not  be  led  into  the  fields  are  of  modern  introduction,  and  so  probaUy  is 
through  common  conduits.  They  were  gener-  the  hydraulic  screw  of  Ardumedes,  according 
ally  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  artificial  to  Wilkinson;  who  adds:  "They  may  also  have 
mode  of  irrigation,  as  the  banks  of  the  rivers  had  the  foot  machine  mentioned  by  Philo ;  and 
and  consequently  those  of  the  canals  were  high  it  is  either  to  this,  or  to  their  stopping  the  small 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  except  during  the  channels  which  conducted  the  water  fit>m  cne 
spring,  when  they  were  swollen  by  violent  rains  bed  to  another,  that  the  sentence  in  Deuterono- 
or  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  my  (xi.  10)  refers."  This  is  one  of  several 
of  AnMsntL  Their  mode  of  raising  water  was  beantifril  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  making 
probably  the  same  as  that  practised  by  the  mention  of  the  benefits  derived  from  abundant 
present  inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  supplies  of  water,  and  in  it  Moses  clearly  sets 
and  Euphrates.  In  the  first  place  a  high  bank,  fortn  the  difference  between  tiie  artifidbed  irri- 
which  is  never  completely  deserted  by  the  river,  gation  of  Egypt  and  the  natural  watering  of  the 
must  be  chosen.  A  broad  recess  down  to  the  promised  land :  "  For  the  land  whither  thou 
water's  edge  is  then  cut  in  it.  Above,  on  the  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt, 
edge  of  this  recess,  are  fixed  8  or  4  upright  from  whence  ye  came  ont,  where  thou  sowedst 
poles,  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  to  be  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot^  as  a 
employed,  united  at  the  top  by  rollers  run*  gardenof  herbs;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to 
ning  on  a  swivel,  and  supported  by  a  large  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
fhunework  of  boughs  and  grass,  extending  to  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven."  At  the 
some  distance  behind,  and  intended  as  a  shelter  present  time  the  water  is  raised  from  the  Nile 
firom  the  sun  during  the  hot  days  of  summer,  oy  means  of  the  so  called  Persian  wheels,  which 
Over  each  roller  are  passed  two  ropes,  the  one  are  seen  along  the  banks  of  the  river  frt>m  the 
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tea  to  the  oatanots.    It  is  reeeived  into  large  the  Italian  method  was  attempted  in  Eng^d 

oistems,  and  is  let  out  as  required,  being  con-  in  the  16th  oentnry  on  the  estate  of  Babraham 

ducted  alongthe  channels  prepared  throng  the  in  Cambridgeshire;  but  the  system  was  not 

fields  of  grain,  melons,  sugar  cane,  or  safiron.  fairly  established  as  an  important  branch  of 

Similar  methods  are  in  use  in  tiie  hot  countries  agriculture  until  the  commencement  of  the 

of  other  parts  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.    The  rice  present  century.    Of  late  years  what  are  called 

crops  especially  require  the  most  thorough  irri-  water  meadows  have  become  a  common  feature 

gation,  which  is  effisctedby  keeping  the  surfiice  in  some  of  the  best  cultivated  counties,  espe- 

under  water  at  several  difi^rent  periods  of  their  dally  in  Wiltshire,  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Glou- 

growth.    This  practice  is  adopted  also  in  the  oestershire,  and  also  in  the  southern  part  of 

southern  Unitea  States.    In  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.    Some  peculiar  methods  have  beea 

Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  irrigation  is  now  an  introduced,  as  that  of  irrigating  with  currents 

important  feature,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  of  liquid  manure;  and  the  sewerage  of  £din- 

the  ancient  Romans.    From  Venice  to  Turin  burgh  is  distributed  on  the  same  principle  with 

the  country  is  like  one  great  meadow.    The  the  most  beneficial  results  over  the  meadows 

water  is  carried  not  only  over  the  grass  lands  that  lie  below  the  level  of  the  city.    The  grass 

and  the  rice  fields,  but  between  the  ridges  in  srown  upon  the  meadows  thus  watered  has  to 

the  grain  fields  and  through  the  vineyards  be  cut  about  once  every  month  from  April  to 

round  the  roots  of  the  vines.    The  distribution  November,  and  it  is  described  as  of  remarkably 

of  it  is  controlled  by  a  regular  system.    The  tender  and  succulent  quality,  admirably  adapted 

state  itself  claims  the  waters  of  all  the  rivers  as  a  milk<produoing  food  for  cows.    With  some 

of  Lombardy ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  exceptions  the  general  practice  is  not  to  leave 

all  the  springs  and  coUections  of  rain  water  the  water  standing  upon  the  lands;  but  taking 

belong  to  the  government.    The  use  of  the  it  fh)m  a  running  stream  (which  should  be  t^>- 

waters  of  the  rivers  is  rented  out  at  a  certain  ped  if  practicable  far  enough  above  the  meadow 

Srice  by  the  hour  or  half  hour,  or  for  so  many  for  the  water  to  fiow  in  from  the  bottom  of  the 

ays  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.    Persons  current,  where  it  is  most  chai^d  with  sedi- 

are  entitled  to  make  canals  through  the  lands  ment),  it  is  conveyed  in  a  main  channd  around 

of  others  lying  between  them  and  the  river,  on  the  further  margin  of  the  meadow,  and  numer* 

paying  for  the  damage  thus  caused.    The  chan«  ous  side  branches  lead  off  in  nearly  parallel  lines 

nels  for  leading  the  water  into  the  lands  and  into  its  central  portions,  each  tapering  to  a 

the  parallel  channels  alternating  with  them,  point.  These  are  commonly  interlocked  by  oth- 

placed  at  about  6  inches  lower  elevation  for  ers  proceeding  in  the  opposite  direction  from 

conveying  the  water  away,  are  laid  out  with  the  main  channel,  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 

great  regularity  at  distances  usually  of  about  cuit^  as  it  passes  back  to  the  river.  The  second 

22  feet  between  them.    In  the  summer  the  set,  being  at  a  lower  level  than  the  first,  serve 

water  is  allowed  to  fiow  through  them  for  sev-  as  drains,  .conveying  the  water  that  overflows 

eral  hours  about  once  a  week,  and  in  winter  from  the  first  to  the  main  chann^,  which  in 

the  fiow  is  kept  up  from  October  to  April  ex-  the  latter  part  of  its  course  is  no  l(mger  a  feeder 

cept  at  the  time  of  cutting  the  ^ass.    In  north-  but  a  drain.     The  water  is  allowed  to  fiow 

em  Italy  lands  that  can  be  imgated  rent  for  i  through  this  system  as  often  as  may  be  desirable, 

more  than  the  same  class  of  lands  not  thus  im-  care  l^ing  taken  that  it  ^all  not  lie  at  rest  at 

proved.    In  the  article  Dam  mention  is  made  any  time,  the  effect  of  which  is  found  to  be 

of  the  highest  structure  of  this  class  probably  a  tendencv  to  cause  the  growth  of  a  coarse 

ever  made,  which  was  built  in  Spain  in  the  grass.     This  method  is  ^led  bed-work  ir- 

16th  century  to  provide  a  reservoir  for  the  rigation,  from  the  ground  being  laid  out  in 

waters  used  in  irrigating  the  vineyards,  which  nearly  regular  beds  by  the  channels.    It  is  ap- 

purpose  it  has  continued  ever  since  to  serve,  plicable  only  to  tolerably  level  land.    By  an- 

Upon  the  American  continent,  the  ancient  in-  other  method,  called  catch  work,  irrigation  is 

habitants  of  Peru  were  found  by  their  Spanish  conveniently  applied  to  uneven  ground.    One 

conquerors  in  the  use  of  the  most  costly  works  set  of  channels  foUow  the  contour  lines  of  the 

constructed  for  irrigating  their  lands.    Prescott  ground,  each  retaining  its  own  level.    These 

remarks:   ^^Oanals  and  aqueducts  were  seen  are  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  numerous 

crossing  the  low  lands  in  all  directions,  and  other  small  channels,  which  are  fed  at  their  up- 

Spreading  over  the  country  like  a  vast  network,  per  ends  by  the  main  gutter,  and  the  water  fiow- 

iffasing  fertility  and  beauty  around  them."  In  mg  down  is  directed  by  stops  of  dods  of  earth 

the  article  Aquxduot,  the  wonderfbl  magnitude  into  the  level  side  channels,  which  &re  filled  as 

of  some  of  these  works  has  been  already  noticed,  mav  be  desired.    The  laying  out  of  the  work 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  also  made  use  of  similar  and  management  of  the  operation,  so  as  to  dis- 

means  to  counteract  the  natural  drvness  of  their  tribute  the  water  uniformly,  in  the  proper  ^uan- 

atmosphere';  and  in  the  beautifbl  gardens  of  titles,  and  at  the  right  times,  require  good  judg- 

IztapaJapan,  watered  hy  canals  and  aqueducts,  ment,  close  attention,  and  mnch^  experience, 

and  moistened  by  the  spray  of  fountains,. was  The  irrigating  season  in  England  is  the  colder 

exhibited  to  the  astonished  Spaniards  a  perfec-  portion  of  the  year,  commencing  in  October 

tion  of  horticulture  at  that  time  unknown  in  or  November,  and  terminating  in  Maroh  or 

Europe.— Irrigation  upon  a  large  scale  and  by  April.    The  letting  the  water  on  or  off  during 
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frosty  weather  is  to  be  avoided,  as  a  ortist  of  be  introdnoed  to  advantage^  whidi,  feaotiag 
ioe  may  root  out  the  grass  as  it  thaws.  As  upon  the  carbonate  of  lime,  may  produce  in  the 
nearly  as  may  be,  with  reference  to  this  danger,  soil  the  fertilizing  gypsum.  Organic  bodies 
the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  chan-  held  in  solution  give  to  the  waters  the  qualities 
nels  for  2  to  8  weeks  at  a  time,  and  is  then  drawn  of  liquid  manures,  and  the  nature  of  these  ilionld 
completely  ofl^  so  that  the  ground  may  become  be  understood  that  other  applications  may  be 
as  thoroughly  dry  as  possible.  In  thi^  condition  made  with  due  reference  to  their  composition* 
it  is  left  for  5  or  6  days,  when  if  there  is  no  fear  Pure  water  alone  is  highly  serviceable,  acting 
of  freezing  the  operation  is  repeated ;  and  so  on  like  the  rain  to  carry  along  with  it  to  the  root- 
through  the  winter.  When  the  grass  begins  to  lets  the  elements  of  yegetable  growth  which  it 
vegetate,  the  periods  of  irrigation  should  be  takes  up  in  the  soil,  beside  entering  itself  into 
shortened,  and  cease  entirely  when  it  is  suffi-  the  circulation  of  the  plants.  In  some  situations, 
ciently  forward  to  make .  good  pasture.  The  where  the  ground  is  nearly  level  and  provided 
effect  of  this  practice  upon  sheep  farms  is  often  with  under  drains,  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
very  striking.  The  grass  is  brought  'forward  use  these  as  a  means  of  irrigation.  This  is  done 
very  early  in  the  spring,  giving  fresh  pasture  to  by  causing  the  water  to  back  up  through  them 
the  ewes  and  lambs  sooner  than  could  be  other-  with  sufficient  head  to  pass  up  to  the  surfue. 
wise  obtained,  sooner  indeed  than  the  upland  It  is  soon  drawn  down  again,  the  chief  effect 
meadows  have  begun  to  vegetate.  After  feed-  being  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soiL  The 
ing  off  one  crop  or  mowing  the  grass,  the  land  operation  is  most  beneficial  in  times  of  drought, 
is  sometimes  again  irrigated  for  a  ^ort  time  to  and  is  practised  to  advantage  in  the  summer 
great  advantage.  The  warmer  the  air,  the  less  either  for  arable  or  pasture  l^d. — ^A  system  of 
time  will  the  grass  bear  to  be  covered.  A  sec-  irrigation,  called  warping,  is  practised  in  fiivor- 
ond  crop  is  ready  to  becut4>y  the  time  the  first  able  situations  in  England,  such  as  along  the 
has  ripened  on  the  dry  meadows.  . "  Thus  by  estuaries  of  rivers,  where  the  lands  are  low  and 
Judicious  management,'^  it  is  affirmed,  *'  8  or  4  the  tides  have  a  great  rise  and  flail,  and  the  rivers 
crops  *of  grass  are  obtained  in  each  season,  or  bring  down  large  quantities  of  sediment.  By 
only  one  abundant  crop  is  made  into  hav,  and  means  of  sluices  and  gates  the  water  with  the 
the  sheep  and  cattle  feea  off  the  others.*'  oy  this  rise  of  the  tide  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
means  idone  common  pasture  has  been  converted  embanlanents,  and  is  conveyed  by  channelB  to 
into  the  best  of  mowing. — ^But  the  perfection  of  any  desired  points,  sometimes  several  miles 
irrigation  is  when  it  is  combined  with  thorough  distant,  and  is  then  let  out  over  the  surfooe. 
under  draining.  There  is  then  a  healthy  system  This  method  is  most  successfully  conducted  on 
of  oirciUation  going  on.  The  water  flowing  in  the  estuary  of  the  Humber,  the  same  region 
brings  with  it  in  solution  and  suspension  various  which  was  the  scene  of  the  operations  referred 
mineral  and  organic  substances  suitable  for  the  to  in  the  article  DRAiHAaB.  The  sediment 
food  of  plants.  By  evaporation  and  by  various  brought  down  the  rivers  Trent,  Ouse,  and  Don 
chemical  reactions  the  soluble  ingredients  may  is  a  rich  calcareous  mud  mixed  with  sand  de- 
be  set  free,  when  they  become  entangled  with  rived  from  the  chalk  formation  and  thedihivisl 
the  other  foreign  matters  in  tlie  grass  and  in  soil  of  the  upper  districts.  In  a  very  dry  sum* 
the  soil  beneath,  both  of  which  act  as  filters,  mer  the  water  is  most  highly  charged  with  the 
Thus  the  finely  comminuted  sediments  and  the  sediment,  and  by  letting  it  on  the  land  with 
soluble  salts  are  equally  dbtributed  among  the  the  fiood  tides,  and  draining  it  off  with  the  ebb, 
rootiets,  and  these  are  refreshed  by  the  new  a  new  soil  accumulates  of  l£e  most  fertile  char- 
supplies  furnished  by  each  repetition  of  the  pro-  acter,  sometimes  amounting  to  8  feet  and  usn- 
cess.  By  the  drains  the  excess  of  moisture  is  ally  to  more  than  one  foot  in  thickness  in  a 
soon  removed,  stagnation,  so  injurious  to  vege-  single  season.  In  the  winter  and  during  floods 
tation,  is  prevented,  and  the  elements  that  feed  the  operation  is  suspended. — ^Meadow  lands  are 
the  plants  below  the  surface  are  kept  in  a  sim-  often  kept  flooded  with  water  in  the  northern 
ilar  condition  of  healthy  renewal  with  those  of  part  of  the  United  States  during  the  winter 
the  air  circulating  among  the  branches,  and  season,  with  tiie  view  of  hastening  the  growth 
adding  to  the  vegetable  growth  by  assimilation  of  tiie  grass  in  the  spring.  The  covering  of  ice 
going  on  through  the  leaves.  The  benefits  de»  protects  the  surface  of  tiie  ground  from  exoes- 
rived  from  the  process  vary  of  course  with  the  sive  cold,  and  many  of  the  plants  continue  to 
quality  of  the  ingredients  brought  in  by  the  thrive  beneatii  the  water..  By  remaining  long^ 
water,  according  as  these  are  more  or  less  suited  however,  the  coarser  varieties  are  nouriahed  at 
to  the  requirements  of  the  soil  and  of  the  crop,  the  expense  of  tiie  finer  grasses ;  and  unless  the 
The  hard  water,  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  water  is  thoroughly  dramed  off  in  the  spring 
which  it  has  gathered  in  fiowing  through  a  its  stagnation  in  pools  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
limestone  region,  brings  a  valuable  fertilizing  jury  than  the  good  accruing  from  the  practice 
ingredient  to  silicious  soUs  deficient  in  lime ;  can  compensate  for. 

and  the  clayey  sediment  washed  out  of  alluvial  IRVINE,  Wiluak,  a  brigadier-general  in 
bottoms  is  spread  with  the  most  beneficial  effect  the  American  army  during  the  war  of  the  rev- 
over  loose  sandy  soils.  Where  lime  is  already  olntion^  bom  near  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  about 
in  excess,  so  that  the  soil  effervesces  with  acids,  1742,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  80, 1804.  Hav 
water  charged  with  the.  adid  salts  of  iron  may  ing  graduated  at  Dauin  university,  he  studied 
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iiMdioiiie  find  sargcty,  and  wad  appointed  siir*  vonnded  at  Paoli ;  aiid  Dr.  Mattbew  Irrine  of 

geon  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  sernng  during  a  Lee's  ftmona  legion,  wonnded  at  the  head  of 

part  of  the  war  of  1756-*63  between  Great  Armstrong's  cavalry  in  his  memorable  charge 

Britain  and  France.    On  the  declaration  of  on  the  19th  regiment  of  the  British  armj  at 

peace  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  in  1764  Qnimb^r.    Three  sons  of  Gen.  Irvine  were  also 

fixed  himself  in.  Oarlirie,  Penn.,  where  for  10  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States:  Gen. 

vears  he  practised  his  profession.  At  the  open*  Callender  Irvine,  commissar  j-general  of  pnr- 

ing  of  tibe  revolution  he  took  part  with  the  ool«  chases;  Col.  William  N.  Irvine,  of  the  42a  in- 

onies.    He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  fantrj ;  and  Capt.  Armstrong  Irvine,  4th  rifle 

oonvention  assembled  Jnly  16,  1774.  nntil  he  regiment,  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Chrys- 

was  appointed  by  congress,  Jan.  10, 1776.  colo-  tier's  Field,  Nov.  11, 1818,  and  at  Lyon's  creek, 

nel  of  the  6th  battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oct.  19, 1814. 

line,  and  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  in  Can-  IBYIKG,  Edwabd,  a  Scottish  preacher  and 
ada.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  divine.  J>orn  in  Annan,  Dnmfnessoire,  Ang.  16, 
Trois  Rividres  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and  1792,  died  in  Glasffow,  Dea  8, 1884.  His  father 
was  taken  to  Qnebec,  bnt  was  released  on  pa-  was  a  tanner,  and  apparently  a  man  of  some 
role,  Ang.  8.  Proceeding  home,  he  made  great  substance.  Edward  was  sent  to  the  university 
exertions  to  be  exchanged,  but  this  was  not  ef-  of  Edinburgh,  Where  he  so  excelled  in  mathe- 
fected  until  April,  1778.  He  tiien  Joined  the  matics  that  m  his  19th  year  he  was  appointed,  on 
army,  and  on  Mav  12  resumed  command  of  his  the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Leslie,  raathemat- 
regiment.  In  July,  1779,  he  was  a  member  of  ical  teacher  in  an  academy  at  Hadaington.  In 
the  court  martial  which  tried  Gen.  Charles  Lee.  1812  he  was  made  rector  of  an  academy  at  Kirk* 
On  May  12,  1779,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  oaldy.  Here  he  remained  7  years,  pursuing  at 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  the  same  time  the  studies  required  of  a  candi- 
command  of  uie  2d  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  date  for  the  ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
line.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  members  His  favorite  reading  was  the  works  of  the  stand- 
of  a  court  martial  to  try  Gen.  Arnold,  but  was  ard  authors  of  English  literature  in  philosophy 
objected  to  by  that  officer.  In  the  unsuccess-  and  theology,  Bacon,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  lay- 
ful  attack  of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Bull's  Ferry,  July  lor.  It  was  by  familiarity  with  such  writers 
21  and  22, 1780,  he  commanded  his  brigade.  In  that  his  mind  acquired  that  fulness  and  his  style 
the  autumn  of  1781  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  that  stately  m^esty  which  distinguished  him  in 
Pitt,  to  take  command  of  the  troops  on  the  after  years.  Ho  had  an  extended  acquaintance 
western  frontier.  He  continued  to  itilfil  the  with  modem  languages  and  literature,  as  well 
arduous  duties  of  his  post  until  Oct.  1, 1788,  as  more  than  ordinary  acquirements  in  natpral 
after  the  war  had  dosed.  At  the  request  philosophy.  Having  completed  his  course  of 
of  the  Pennsylvania  troops  he  was  early  in  probation,  he  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery 
1786  appointed  by  the  state  agent  under  an  of  Annan,  but  for  some  years  he  received  no 
*^  act  for  directing  the  mode  of  distributing  invitation  to  settle  as  a  pastor,  and  had  no  pre- 
the  donation  lands  promised  to  the  troops  of  sentation  to  a  living.  In  the  spring  of  1819  he 
the  commonwealth."  About  this  time  he  sug-  left  Kirkcaldy,  and  preached  for  a  while  at  vari- 
gested  to  Pennsylvania  the  purchase  from  the  ous  churches.  Dr.  Chalmers  heard  him  at  Ed- 
United  States  of  the  tract  of  land  known  inburgh,  and  proposed  to  him  to  become  his 
aa  **  the  triangle,"  thus  giving  to  the  state  an  assistant  in  Glasgow.  To  this  he  acceded,  and 
outlet  upon  Lake  Erie.  In  1787  he  took  his  continued  in  that  office  three  years,  when  he 
seat  as  a  member  of  oongress  under  the  confed-  resigned  it  and  took  charge  of  the  Caledonian 
oration,  and  was  select^  by  that  body,  with  church,  Hatton  Gkurden,  London,  a  small  rem- 
Messrs.  Oilman  and  Kain,  one  of  the  commis-  nant  of  a  congregation  in  connection  with  the 
sioners  for  settling  the  accounts  of  the  United  church  of  Scotland.  He  entered  upon  this 
States  with  the  several  states.  He  was  subse-  ministry  in  1822.  Within  a  few  months  of  his 
quently  a  member  of  the  convention  for  revis-  settiement  there,  his  preaching  had  created  an 
,  ing  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  unprecedented  sensation.  Crowds  pressed  to 
'  again  from  1798  to  1796  a  member  of  congress,  his  weekly  services.  The  nobility,  members  of 
In  1794  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  parliament.  Judges,  and  barristers  of  every  de- 
Pennsylvania  troops  for  the  pmpose  of  quelling  gree,  physicians,  clergymen,  dissenters,  duch- 
the  ^*  whiskey  insurrection,"  and  in  all  the  most  esses,  noted  beauties,  besieged  the  doors  and 
important  movements  in  connection  with  this  were  crowded  together  in  the  passages,  attracted 
subject  he  took  an  active  part.  Being  appoint-  no  less  by  the  eloquence  and  power  than  by  the 
ed  by  President  Jefferson,  m  March,  1801,  super-  plain-spoken  originidity  of  the  preacher.  Irving 
intendent  of  military  stores  at  Philadelphia,  he  nad  long  been  impressed  witi^  the  conviction  that 
removed  to  that  city,  where  for  the  few  re-  the  whole  of  Christendom  had  fallen  away  from 
maining  years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  with  its  perfect  standard ;  and  the  aim  of  all  his  min- 
the  active  duties  of  this  office.  He  was  presi-  istry  was  to  bring  the  church  back  to  something 
dent  of  the  state  society  of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  like  its  normal  condition,  as  a  flpiritual  organ- 
time  of  his  death. — He  had  two  brothers  who  ixation.  This  desire  gave  shape  and  form  to  his 
were  galluit  officers  in  the  war  of  the  revolu-  labors  both  In  the  pulpit  and  Vith  the  pen. 
tion :  Capt.  Andrew  Irvine  of  Wayne's  brigade,  With  a  view  to  break  up  the  routine  habit  of 
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mind,  wbioh  he  conceived  destroyed  the  effect  the  aitribntes  of  manhood,  indoding  its  faifirmi- 
of  preaching  generally,  he  adopted  a  style  of  ties  and  liability  to  temptation.  On  this  aecoant 
discourse  d^erent  from  the  usual  form  of  ser-  he  was  charged  with  asserting  the  sinfulness  of 
mon,  which  he  called  **  orations."  A  series  of  Ohrist's human  nature,  and  upon  thisduurgefinal- 
these,  entitled  **  Orations  for  the  Oradesof  God,'*  ly  deposed  from  the  ministry  by  the  presbytery 
which  were  preached  in  1628,  he  published  in  in  Scotland.  It  needs  but  a  slight  inspecticm 
the  same  year  in  a  volume  with  another  series  of  his  works  to  see  the  groundlessness  of  tiiis 
entitled  ^'  An  Argument  for  Judgment  to  Come,  charge.  What  he  did  teach  was  that  Jesus  Ohrist 
in  9  Parts."  This  was  the  first  of  his  published  took  from  his  mother  human,  nature,  such  as  it 
writings.  For  brilliant  rhetoric,  close  logic,  and  was  in  Adam  after  the  fall,  though  in  him  with- 
stirring  appeal  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  these  out  actual  sin.  It  is  claimed,  not  without  some 
discourses — ^in  many  respects  as  regards  style  apparent  ground,  that  his  teaching  on  this  sub- 
very  faulty — are  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  in  ject  was  the  origin  of  a  revival  of  a  similar 
English  homiletic  literature.  The  next^ear  he  strain  of  teaching  in  a  portion  of  the  English 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  missionary  dis-  church.  AU  this  time  the  interest  in  the  study 
course,  the  sentiments  of  which,  following  out  of  prophecy  was  kept  alive  by  Irving  and  his 
his  leadiDff  thought,  were  so  contrary  to  the  friends,  and  took  a  practical  form  in  a  series 
views  of  the  society  for  which  he  preached,  the  of  conferences  of  those  interested,  which  were 
London  missionary  society,  as  to  occasion  much  held  at  Albury  Park,  in  Surrey,  under  the  pat- 
dissatisfaction.  This  discourse  was  published  ronage  of  Henry  Drummond,  Esq.,  and  by  the 
about  a  year  after  its  delivery,  much  enlarged,  publication  of  a  quarterly  periodical  entitled 
under  the  title :  "  For  Missionaries  after  the  the  ^  Morning  Watch,"  to  which  Irving  was  a 
Apostolic  School,  a  Series  of  Orations,  in  4  Parts,  copious  contributor.  In  the  spring  of  1880  re- 
Part  I.,  the  Doctrine."  This  publication  was  ports  came  to  London  of  some  remarkable  phe- 
prefaced  by  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Ooleridge,  nomena  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Gla^ow  in 
m  which  he  recognizes  with  thankftilness  the  Scotland,  consisting  in  what  appeared  to  be  su- 
great  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  inter-  pematural  utterances, «. «.,  woros  spoken  under 
course  with  that  remarkable  man.  The  other  the  impulse  of  a  supernatural  power  partly  in 
8  parts  of  this  series  never  appeared.  This  ora-  the  vernacular  and  partly  in  forms  of  language 
tion  was  perhaps  the  first  distinct  unfolding  of  that  were  not  known.  When  this  report  was 
his  future  career.  In  1825  hedelivered  a  course  received,  the  persons  associated  with  Mr.  Ir- 
of  lectures,  afterward  published,  entitled  **  Bab-  ving  in  the  study  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  hope 
ylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed."  On  Christ-  of  the  second  commg  of  Christ,  deemed  it 
mas  day  of  the  same  year  he  first  began  to  make  proper  to  investigate  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
known  the  convictions  to  which  he  hod  attained  a  deputation  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the  na- 
in  relation  to  the  second  and  personal  advent  of  ture  of  these  phenomena.  After  a  careful 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  nearness  of  that  scrutiny  tiiese  persons  were  satisfied  that  here 


Josafat  Ben  Ezra,"  which,  though  purporting  to  Corinthians.    Soon  after  the  same  phenomena 

be  written  by  a  Christian  Jew,  was  m  reality  appeared  in  London,  not  only  in  Mr.  Irving^s 

the  work  of  Lacunza,  a  South  American  Jesuit,  congregation,  but  also  in  a  dissenting  congrega- 

who  lived  in  the  last  century,  and  assumed  this  tion  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  churches  of  the 

nam  de  plume  to  avoid  the  censures  of  the  establishment.    Irving  was  the  only  ministo' 

church.    Of  this  work  he  undertook  the  trans-  in  a  position  to  recognize  and  encourage  these 

lation  in  company  with  Mrs.  Irving,  learning  manifestations,  which  soon  became  very  abun- 

Spanish  for  the  purpose,  and  devoting  to  it  a  dant  in  his  congregation,  and  which  he  regulat- 

period  of  relaxation  from  his  duties  in  London,  ed  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    A  full  account  of 

which  he  had  taken  at  the  reauest  of  his  fiock.  these  ^*  spiritual  gifts"  was  ffiven  by  Irving  him- 

To  this  translation  he  prefixed  an  introduction,  self  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine^'  in  1880.    An  un- 

which  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  best  works,  in  avoidable  consequence  of  this  course  on  his 

which  he  assigns  as  his  reason  for  undertaking  part  was  the  loss  of  his  great  popularity,  and, 

the  translation,  the  coincidence  he  discovered  although  the  majority  sided  with  him,  an  op- 

in  the  work  with  the  convictions  conoeminff  the  position  in  his  own  congregation.    This  oppo- 

second  advent  which  he  himself  had  attamed.  sition  resulted  finally  (in  1882)  in  his  expulsion 

The  book  appeared  in  1827.    About  the  same  by  the  trustees  from  the  building  which  had 

time  his  attention  was  called  by  the  death  of  been  erected  for  his  use,  after  a  hearing  before 

one  of  his  children  to  the  subject  of  infant  bap-  the  London  presbytery — a  semi-ecclesiastical 

tisDi,  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  **  Homilies  body,  who  were  by  the  trust  deed  under  which 

on  the  Sacraments"  (12mo.,  1828).    From  this  the  building  was  held  appointed  arbiters  in  dis- 

he  was  led  to  enter  more  flilly  into  the  great  puted  questions.    Following  this  he  was  in  the 

doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  to  the  exposition  next  year  (in  March,  1838)  arraigned  before  the 

of  which  he  devoted  much   labor,  both  in  presbyteryof  Annan  in  Scotland  upon  a  diarge 

preaching  and*  in  controversial  writinss }  afiirm-  of  heresy  and  irregularity,  and  deposed.    His 

ing  the  perfect  oneness  of  Christ  with  us  in  lUl  defences  on  both  these  occaMons  are  among  his 
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mostdistingniahed  oratorical  efforts.  Thepor*  thaj  had  been  called,  and  gradually  the  organ- 
tioDL  of  the  ooDgregation  that  adhered  to  him.  ization  of  the  church  was  perfected.  At  tibe 
became  of  neoessitr  a  distinct  community.  As  present  time  (1860)  the  body  includes  several 
such  they  retained  at  first  the  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
order  of  wor^ip  and^constitution  of  member-  also  in  France,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
ship.  But  this  was  early  modified  through  the  although  in  these  last  named  countries  the  be- 
agenoy  of  tiie  prophetical  utterances  which  lievers  are  not  numerous.  Statistics  cannot  be 
abounded  among  them.  Attention  was  direct-  obtained.  The  constitution  claims  to  be  the 
ed  to  the  restoration  of  apostles  and  prophets  perfect  development  of  that  which  was  estab- 
as  the  most  fundamental  constituent  of  the  Iished  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church, 
church ;  and  some  time  in  the  year  1882,  at  a  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  fourfold  ministry 
meeting  for  prayer  held  in  a  private  house,  it  of  ^  apostles^  prophets,  evangelists,  and  pastors 
Is  asserted,  one  of  those  present  was  declared  and  teachers,*'  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
in  the  word  of  prophecy  to  be  an  jostle,  4th  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
and  exhorted  to  the  exercise  of  his  oface,  in  Within  this  fourfold  classification  are  compre- 
conveying  "  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  bended  the  three  orders  of  the  church  catholic, 
of  hands."  When  Mr.  Irving  had  been  deposed  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  The  collective 
in  Scotland  he  ceased,  in  obedience  to  what  he  apostolate  is  the  head  of  the  episcopate,  and 
believed  to  be  a  spiritual  utterance,  from^  ad-  holds  the  relation  of  centre  of  uni^  to  the 
ministering  the  sacraments  and  fulfilling  priest-  whole  church.  The  body  declines  any  name  but 
ly  functions,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of  that  of  the  **  Catholic  Apostolic  church,"  holding 
a  preacher  or  deacon  until  he  should  receive  this  not  exclusively  of  all  other  churches,  but  as 
a  new  ordination  from  the  Spirit.  On  April  6,  the  only  name  by  which  the  church  shoi^d  con- 
1838,  he  believed  that  this  supernatural  ordinar  sent  to  be  known.  The  church  disclaims  all 
tion  was  conferred,  when  he  was  by  the  hands  of  sectarian  aims.  It  assumes  this  to  be  the  work 
the  apostle  constituted  ^^aneel,"  or  chief  pastor  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  blessing  of  Uie  entire 
or  bishop  of  the  church,  whidi  was  then  wor-  Christian  church  throughout  the  world.  It  does 
shipping  in  a  large  room  in  Newman  street,  for-  not  seek  to  proselyte,  but  is  content  with  bearing 
merly  Benjamin  wastes  picture  gallery.  Wilks  a  witness  to  the  truth  and  strengthening  all  who 
says  C*'  life  of  Edward  Irving,"  liondon,  1864) :  are  desiring  to  maintain  the  truth.  It  recognizes 
^*  It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Irving  all  the  baptized  as  members  of  the  one  church, 
appointed  the  apostles,  not  that  he  was  appoint-  and  each  several  Christian  community  according 
ed  by  them."  That  he  held  a  prominent  posi-  to  the  measure  of  the  truth  it  holds.  The  whole 
tion  in  reference  to  the  movement  is  manifest,  system  of  teaching,  worship,  and  discipline  is 
but  the  form  which  it  took  was  not  the  resnlt  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  or  the 
of  any  plan  or  theory  of  his,  nor  was  it  fully  true  and  real  manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  finally  developed  until  some  years  after  his  and  its  anplication  to  man  by  means  of  sacra- 
death.  Not  long  after  these  events  his  health  ments  ana  ordinances.  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  and 
failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1884  he  set  out,  in  obe-  all  ministries  on  earth  are  but  forms  by  which 
dience  as  he  supposed  to  the  word  of  the  Holy  his  presence  is  made  effective  in  the  church. 
Spirit,  on  a  Journey  to  Scotland,  where  he  died.  The  worship  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  ritual 
Bis  personal  characteristics  were  striking.  He  which  embodies  portions  of  the  rituals  in  use 
was  at  least  6  feet  high ;  his  limbs  were  well  in  all  different  sections  of  the  church,  Greek, 
proportioned ;  black  hair  clustered  in  profu-  Roman,  and  Protestant  It  makes  use  of  mate- 
sion  over  his  lofty  forehead,  and  descenaed  in  rial  emblems  and  signs  as  far  as  they  are  sig* 
curls  upon  his  massive  shoulders ;  his  eyes  were  nificant  of  spiritual  truths.  Architecture,  mu- 
dark  and  piercing,  though  affected  by  asquint;  sic,  and  painting,  vestments  of  divers  colors, 
on  his  lips  there  sat  the  firmness  of  a  ruler  and  incense,  hghts,  all  are  employed  to  minister 
trembled  the  sensibility  of  a  poet  He  was  al-  through  the  senses  what  is  conveyed  to  the 
ways  neat  and  elegant  in  his  dress;  he  had  none  intellect  and  the  spirit  by  words.  When  the 
of  the  over'4'ightMus  temper  of  iJie  Pharisee ;  numbers  and  means  admi^  the  worship  is  con- 
he  associated  and  lived  in  the  world  without  re-  ducted  with  all  the  magnificence  that  its  im- 
straint)  joining  in  the  forms  and  fashions  of  a  portance  justifies,  while  it  is  also  capable  of 
mixed  society^  and  was  remarkable  at  the  same  adaptation  to  very  narrow  circumstances.  The 
time  for  blamelessneee  of  life.  His  morals  were  eucharist  is  celebrated  every  Lord^s  day.  Dailv 
untainted,  his  conacientiousneas  exact  Aoollec-  morning  and  evening  worship  is  maintained, 
tion  of  his  "Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Occasional  All  the  members  pay  tithes  of  their  increase, 
Discourses"  was  published  in  1828  (8  vols.  8vo.,  which  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  priest- 
London). — ^The  church  in  Newman  street  be-  hood,  beside  offerings  for  other  purposes.  The 
came  the  centre  of  a  widely  extended  commu-  great  object  of  interest  to  all  the  believers  is 
nity,  which  began  very  rapidly  to  spread  through-  the  hope  of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord 
out  the  British  isles.  In  course  of  the  next  two  Jesus  Christ  when  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  be 
years  after  Irving's  death  additional  persons  were  raised,  and  tney  who  are  looking  for  him  shall 
cidled  to  be  apostles,  until  the  number  of  twelve  undergo  the  change  of  their  bodies  which  is 
had  been  completed,  when  they  were  as  a  whole  spoken  of  by  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  Mr.  Irving's 
aet  apart,  or  separated  to  the  work  to  which  works  throw  but  little  light  on  the  principles 
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of  tbe  chTirch  as  snoh.    Some  of  the  works  i^peared.   In  this  old  New  York,  Ml  of  eharao* 

relating  to  it  are :  ^' Tbe  Litnrgvand  other  Divine  .  ter,  oddity,  and  interest,  passed  the  boyhood  of 

Oflfioes  of  tbe  Ghnrch  ;'*  ''Readings  on  tbe  Washington  Irving.    In  the  pleasant  *' Author's 

Litnrgy"  (1  vol.  and  2  parts  of  another,  London,  Account  of  Himself,"  prefixed  to  tbe  *'  Sketch 

1851);  ''Chronicle  of  Certain  Events  which  Book,'*  he  presents  an  entertaining  pictareof 

have  taken  place  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  prin-  his  school  days,  embracing  many  particulars 

oipally  in  England,  between  the  Tears  1826  and  which  are  valuable  aids  to  the  biographer.  The 

1852'^  (London,  1852) ;  "  Defence  of  John  Can-  paper  bears  every  mark  of  an  actual  transcript 

field  Sterling,  Presbyter,  "&c.  (New  York,  1852) ;  of  the  habits  of  his  youth,  and  of  the  influences 

"  A  Letter  from  David  Morris  Fackler  to  the  which  operated  upon  the  development  of  his 

Right  Rev.  Q.  W.  Doane,  Bishop  of  New  Jer-  character.  From  his  early  years,  he  deckrea,  he 

sey"  (New  York,  1852) ;  "  The  Permanency  of  was  always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes,  and  ob- 

the  Apostolic  Office  as  diBtioct  from  that  of  serving  strange  characters  and  manners.   Even 

Bishops,  with  Reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  when  a  mere  child  he  made  tours  of  discovery 

now  revived  in  the  Church,  by  a  Presbyter  of  into  the  foreign  parts  and  unknown  regions  <^ 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church"  (New  York,  his  native  city,  to  the  frequent  alarm  of  his 

1852) ;  "  The  True  Constitution  of  the  Church  parents  and  the  emolument  of  the  town  crier, 

and  its  Restoration,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Wat-  As  he  grew  into  boyhood,  these  travels  were 

son  Andrews  (New  York,  1854);  "Tbe  True  extended  farther.    His  holiday  afternoons  were 

Apostolic  Succession,  a  Letter  to  Rev.  Francis  spent  in  rambles  about  the  surrounding  country, 

Vinton,"  by  John  S.  Davenport  (New  York,  by  which  means  he  soon  grew  perfectiy  fiuniliar 

1858).  with  every  spot  famous  in  history  or  fiJ>le, 

IRVING,  Washhtotok,  an  American  author,  where  a  mnrder  or  a  robbery  had  been  commit* 

born  in  New  York,  April  8, 1788,  died  at  his  ted,  or  a  ghost  encountered.    On  vints  to  the 

residence,  Sannyside,  near  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  neighboring  villages  he  added  to  his  stock  of 

Nov.  28, 1859.    He  was  the  youngest  son  of  knowledge  oy  noting  their  habits  and  customs, 

WiUiara  Irving,  a  descendant  of  the  Erwyns  or  and  conversing  with  tbdr  sages  and  great  men. 

Irvines  of  Orkney,  who  fioarished  there  in  the  This  rambling  propensity,  so  far  from  decreasing, 

15th  century.     His  mother  was  an  English  strengthened  as  he  advanced  in  years.    Booln 

woman. .  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his  parents  of  voyages  and  travels  became  his  passion,  and 

had  resided  in  America  about  20  years.    Irving  for  their  fiiscinating  pages  he  avoided  the  duller 

had  an  ordinary  school  education,  which  ter-  pursuits  of  tlie  school  room.    He  wodd  wander 

minated  in  his  16th  year.    His  elder  brothers  wistfully  about  the  pierheads  of  his  native  town, 

hod  occupied  tiiemselves  with  literary  pursuits ;  and  watch  the  white  sails  of  departing  sbipa^ 

and  the  family  proclivity  soon  betrayed  itself  longing  to  float  away  in  them  to  the  ends  of  the 

in  the  youth.    He  procured  a  number  of  the  earth.    The  strait  of  Hellgate,  he  declares  in 

old  English  authors,  and  read  with  delight  the  the  introduction  to  the  "Money  Diggers,"  was 

poems  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.    The  gay  humor  a  place  of  great  awe  and  perilous  enterprise  to 

of  tbe  one,  and  the  rich  imagination  of  tbe  him  in  his  boyhood,  when  he  was  "  much  of  a 

other,  served  to  cultivate  the  faculties  from  navigator  on  those  small  seas,"  and  more  than 

whose  combination  in  his  own  works  Irving  once,  in  holiday  voyages,  ran  the  risk  of  ship- 

wos  destined  to  derive  so  much  fame.    Other  wreck  and  drowning.    The  curious  student  of 

habits  and  pursuits  of  his  early  years  tended  the  peculiarities  of  Irving's  genius  will  not  £ul 

strongly  to  mould  his  character  and  tastes.  The  to  discover  in  these  early  habitndes  and  tastes 

scenes  amid  which  he  passed  his  boyhood  were  the  germ  of  many  of  his  subsequent  works, 

peculiar ;  thev  exerted  a  po  werftd  influence  upon  They  doubtless  occasioned  in  him  a  great  fond* 

the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  the  choice  of  sub-  ness  for  the  past  of  his  native  place,  and  stored 

Jects  for  his  writings  afterward.    New  York  his  memory  with  local  colors  ana  incidents  which 

was  then  a  mere  village  in  comparison  with  its  were  afterward  to  appear  in  the  "Emcker- 

present  size ;  it  scarcely  contained  60,000  souls,  bocker"  history.    Leaving  school  at  the  age  of 

and  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  lived  16,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law.    But  the 

below  Gortlandt  street  and  Maiden  lane.    The  inclinations  of  the  youth  were  all  in  the  direo- 

streets,  studded   everywhere  with  Lombardy  tion  of  a  literary  life.    In  1802,  at  the  age  of  19, 

poplars,  had  extended  but  a  short  distance  above  he  began  his  career  by  writing  for  the  "  Mom- 

the  park;    and  the  rear  portion  of  tbe  new  ing  Chronide^'  newspaper,  then  edited  by  his 

dty  hall  was  built  of  red  stone,  from  the  slight  brother  Dr.  Peter  Irving,  a  series  of  papers 

probability  of  its  attracting  much  attention  upon  the  theatres,  mannm,  and  local  events 

from  the  scattered  inhabitants  residing  above  of  the  town,  over  the  signature  of  "  JonaUian 

Chambers  street.     Neither  the  appearance  of  Oldstyle."    A  pamphlet  edition  of  these  was 

the  town  nor  its  social  character  had  lost  the  published  in  1824  without  the  sanction  of  the 

peculiarities  of  its  origin.    Its  habitudea  and  author,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as 

manners  were  quaint  and  picturesque;  many  unworthy  of  collection.    In  1804,  tiie  mnp- 

curious  personages  of  local  celebrity  gave  attrao-  toms  of  a  pulmonary  affection  having  developed 

tion  to  the  population ;  and  the  strong  Dutch  themselves,  Irving  sought  relief  in  a  sea  voyage 

infusion  impressed'upon  tbe  town  a  distinct  indi-  and  a  visit  to  the  summer  climate  of  the  south 

viduality  which  has  now  in  large  measure  dis-  of  Europe.    To  this  he  was  doubtless  impelled 
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in  a  large  degree  bj  that  inborn  love  for  travel  1806,  and^  going  baek  to  his  law  stadies,  was 
which  characterized  him.  We  have  his  own  admitted  in  dae  course  to  the  bar.  But  ho 
statement,  that  further  reading  and  thinking  never  practised  the  profession.  It  seems  to 
had  only  increased  his  early  passion.  No  one  have  possessed  no  attractions  for  the  yonog 
oould  admire  more  than  himself,  he  said,  the  man,  all  of  whose  thoughts  were  turned  toward 
magnificence  of  American  scenery,  its  great  literature.  The  prospect  before  an  author  at 
forests,  rivers,  waterfalls,  and  lakes ;  but  £a-  that  period  was,  however,  utterly  discouraging, 
rope  contained  even  more.  He  burned  to  visit  Few  persons  "  read  an  American  book,*'  unless 
the  shores  of  the  old  world,  to  see  its  great  per^  it  treated  of  politics  or  some  practical  subject, 
sonages,  and  explore  the  accumulated  beauties  For  these  the  young  writer  had  no  genius, 
and  treasures  of  the  past.  Sailing  from  New  If  he  wrote  at  all,  he  must  write  in  his  own 
York  in  May,  he  duly  reached  Bordeaux,  travel-  way,  and  on  the  topics  which  interested  hia 
ling  thence  through  the  south  of  France,  and  fancy.  To  such  work  he  accordingly  proceeded, 
by  Nice,  to  Genoa.  Here,  in  the  picturesone  With  James  K.  Paulding  and  his  elder  brother 
old  city  of  palaces,  he  passed  two  months.  He  William,  who  had  married  Paulding's  sister,  he 
then  sailed  to  Messina,  made  the  tour  of  Sicily,  projected  a  serial  publication  intended  to  satir- 
and  crossed  over  to  Naples.  From  Naples,  in  ize  the  ways  of  the  hour  in  New  York — "  to 
the  spring  of  1805,  he  proceeded  to  Rom€^  simply  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old,  cor- 
where  he  made  a  brief  sojourn  and  contracted  rect  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age.  This  is  an 
an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated  piunt-  arduous  task,"  added  the  gay  young  critics,  '*  and 
er  Washington  Allston.  In  a  paper  containing  therefore  we  undertake  it  with  confidence." 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  friend.  The  plan  was  carried  out  in  "  Salmagundi,  or 
originally  contributed  to  Dnyckinck's  *'  Cydo-  the  Whim- Whams  and  Opinions  of  ]Gtuncelot 
pffidia  of  American  Literature,"  and  written  in  Langstaf^  Esq.,  and  Others,"  which  appeared 
nis  most  delightful  style,  he  declares  that  this  in  small  18mo.  numbers  from  time  to  time, 
intimacy  with  Allston  ^^came  near  changing  under  the  auspices  of  David  Longworth,  an 
his  whole  course  of  life."  After  one  of  the  eccentric  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  varioualv 
rambles  of  the  friends  through  the  beautiful  denominated  by  himself  the  "  Shakespeare  Gal- 
scenery  around  the  city,  they  returned  at  sun-  lery"  and  the  "  Sentimental  Epicure^s  Ordi- 
set  when  the  landscape  reposed  in  its  most  en-  nary."  The  first  number  of  tne  serial  was 
chanting  beauty.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  scene,  published  Jan.  24,  1807,  and  created  a  great 
it  suddenlv  occurred  to  Irving  that  to  live  in  sensation.  The  town  hailed  with  delight  the 
Italy  and  become  a  painter  would  be  far  more  rich  humor,  the  keen  wit,  and  the  personfd  squibs 
delightful  than  to  return  to  New  York  and  of  the  publication.  It  was  continued  during  a 
practise  law.  Ho  had  taken  lessons  in  drawing  year,  and  filled  20  numbers,  to  which  the  three 
in  America,  had  a  decided  fondness  for  it,  and,  *  authors  regularly  contributed.  No  distinct  an- 
his  friends  said,  an  equal  talent  Allston  caught  nouncement  has  ever  been  made  of  the  part 
at  the  suggestion  with  ardor,  and  for  three  days  borne  by  each  of  the  writers ;  but  the  poetical 
the  future  author  was  possessed  by  the  deter-  epistles  aresaid  to  have  been  written  by  William 
mination  to  become  a  painter.  The  project,  Irving,  and  the  prose  papers  to  have  proceeded  in 
however,  was  never  carried  out.  The  idea,  about  equal  measure  from  his  associates.  Those 
originating  from  the  influence  of  the  lovely  by  "Anthony  Evergreen,  Gent,"  bear  internal 
evening  and  his  romantic  friendship,  was  given  marks  of  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  whose 
up ;  and  the  friends  soon  parted,  Allston  to  intention,  it  is  said,  was  to  have  married  Will 
pursue  his  studies  and  his  dreams,  Irving  to  Wizard  to  the  eldest  Miss  Cockloft,  and  to  have 
continue  his  travels.  Passing  through  Switzer-  embraced  the  occasion  of  describing  a  grand 
land,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  in  which  gay  capital  wedding  at  Cockloft  Hall,  the  original  of  which 
he  resided  several  months.  Finally,  England,  mansion  was  the  residence  of  GouverneurKem- 
the  chief  object  of  his  youthful  love  and  curi-  ble  on  the  Passaic,  whither  Irving  went  fire- 
osity,  drew  him  irresistibly  toward  her  shores,  quently  in  his  early  days.  The  pleasant  portrait 
He  proceeded  to  London  by  the  roundabout  of  "  My  Uncle  John"  is  understood  to  have  been 
route  of  Flanders  and  Holland;  having  thus  the  work  of  Paulding;  and  from  his  pen  also 
traversed,  in  about  18  months,  many  of  the  proceeded  the  original  sketch  of  "Autumnal 
fairest  and  most  suggestive  scenes  of  the  old  Beflections,"  which  was,  however,  extended  and 
world.  The  opportunity  of  collecting  materials  wrought  out  by  Irving.  Launcelot  LangstaflT, 
for  future  work  had  not  been  neglected.  Every-  Esq.,  whose  portrait  adorns  the  title  page  of  the 
where  the  quick  and  observant  eye  of  the  young  original  edition,  is  thought  to  have  been  Den- 
American  had  been  open  to  the  peculiarities  of  nie,  an  author  of  the  period.  "Salmagundi" 
life  and  character  which  passed  before  him.  became  a  work  of  more  character  and  impor- 
AJive  to  the  passionate  romance  of  Italy,  and  to  tance  than  its  writers  probably  anticipated.  De- 
the  sentiment  and  humor  of  France  and  the  signed  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour,  and 
Bhine  land,  he  stored  in  his  vivid  and  tenacious  to  raise  a  little  laughter  at  local  follies,  it 
memory  the  details  of  many  wild  legends  and  finally  became  a  great  favorite  throughout  the 
imposing  landscapes,  afterward  to  be  repro-  whole  country,  and  formed  in  New  York  a  dis- 
duced  in  his  volumes.  After  a  brief  stay  in  tinct  school  of  wit  and  humor.  The  work  in- 
England,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  March,  deed  possesses  great  variety  of  character  and  in- 
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ddeat  The  humor  and  pathos  are  delierte  and  aim  of  history.  It  was  to  embody  the  tradi- 
natural ;  the  local  pleasantries  and  gossip  are  tions  of  New  York  in  an  amnsing  fonn ;  to  iUns- 
recorded  with  a  spirit  nnsorpassed  since  the  trato  its  local  hamors,  onstoms^  and  peooliarl- 
days  of  Addison.  It  would  be  difficnlt  to  find  ties ;  and  to  clothe  home  scenes,  places,  and 
in  the  sahseqnent  works  of  the  authors  any  bet*  familiar  names  with  those  imaginatlTe  and 
ter  comedy  than  the  military  master,  or  Will  whimdcal  associations  ao  seldom  met  with  in 
Wizard's  visit  to  the  ^* modern  ball;''  and  the  America.  He  declares  that  he  has  made  the 
fl^etch  of  the  Cockloft  family  and  mannon  old  Dntch  times  and  manners  popoli^  and 
is  as  fine  as  any  thing  in  the  *^Sketeh  Book."  hnmoroasly  allndes  to  the  innomerable  Knick- 
"Blackwood's  Mag^ne"  declared  the  work  erbocker  hotda,  steamboats,  ice  carte,  and  other 
"  qnite  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  appropriations  of  the  name,  assertins  that  the 
this  age  has  produced ;"  and  it  oontinnes  to  general  good  feeling  and  hilarity  of  the  people 
occupy  a  prominent  poisition  among  the  most  haye  been  promoted  by  his  work,  which  has 
characteristic  and  animated  productions  of  its  formed  '^  a  convivial  currency,  linking  our  whole 
writers.  A  little  less  than  two  years  after  the  community  together  in  good  humor  and  good 
termination  of  the  serial,  appeared  "  A  His-  fellowship ;  the  rallying  point  of  home  feeling ; 
tory  of  New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  the  seasoning  of  civic  festivities;  the  staple  of 
World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  &c.,  by  local  tales  and  local  pleasantries."  The  publica- 
Dtedrich  Knickerbocker."  It  was  commenced  tion  was  scarcely  known  at  the  time  in  Europe; 
by  Washington  Irving,  in  company  with  his  but  when  the  author  had  made  his  way  to  the 
brother  Peter  Irving,  the  design  of  the  writers  English  heart  by  the  ^^  Sketeh  Book,"  ^'  Black- 
having  been  to  parody  a  handbook  which  had  wood's  Magazine"  (July,  1820)  and  die  '*  Quar- 
Just  appeared  with  the  title,  ^A  Picture  of  New  terly  Review"  QiCarch,  1826)  spoke  of  it  in 
York."  This  publication  contained  a  histori-  terms  of  discriminating  praise.  The  magazine 
cal  account  of  the  city,  and  the  brothers  aimed  declared  that  the  matter  of  the  book  would 
at  a  burlesque  narrative  of  the  same  evente.  *^  preserve  its  character  of  value  long  after  the 
Dr.  Peter  Irviuff  sailed  soon  afterward  for  En-  lapse  of  time  had  blunted  the  edge  of  the  per- 
rope,  and  thus  the  work  remained  solely  in  the  sonal  allusions,"  and  that  Irving  was  **  by  iSv 
hands  of  Washington  Irving.  Finding  the  ca-  the  greatest  genius  which  had  appeared  upon 
pabilities  of  the  subject  greater  than  he  had  sup-  the  literary  horizon  of  the  new  worid."  The 
posed,  he  elaborated  it  with  care,  and  finally  review  compared  the  style  to  that  of  Swiffc's 
produced  a  work  in  two  volumes.  To  attract  "-  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  lamented  that  English 
attention  to  the  publication,  advertisemente  readers  were  unable,  from  ignorance  of  the  local 
were  inserted  in  the  ^^  Evening  Post,"  calling  allusions,  to  enjoy  '*  a  treat  indeed."  Edward 
for  information  of  "a  small  elderly  gentlemen  Everett,  in  the  '^  North  American  Review,"  de- 
dressed  in  an  old  black  coat  and  cocked  hat,  by  'dared  it  "  a  book  of  unwearying  pleasantry, 
the  name  of  Knickerbocker,"  who  had  disap-  which,  instead  of  flashing  out,  as  fidglish  and 
peared  from  hb  lodgings  at  the  Oolnmbian  American  humor  is  wont,  from  time  to  time, 
hotel  in  Mulberry  street;  then  a  stetement  that  wiUi  long  and  dull  intervals,  is  kept  up  with  a 
the  old  gentleman  had  left  '^a  very  curious  true  French  vivacity  from  beginning  to  end." 
kind  of  a  written  book  in  his  room,"  which.  Though  the  entire  Justice  of  t£is  last  criticism 
unless  he  returned,  would  be  disposed  of  to  dis-  may  be  questioned,  the  work  is  in  Irvtng's  best 
charge  his  bill  at  the  tevern ;  finally  the  work  vein.  The  style  is  easy,  polished,  and  full  of  a 
was  duly  announced.  It  attracted  immediate  native  and  unhibored  grace.  The  humor  varies 
attention,  and  was  by  many  persons  at  first  sup-  from  the  broadly  comic  to  the  subtie  and  deli- 
posed  to  be  a  veracious  history  of  New  York.  cate.  Thedesoriptionsof  scenery  and  character 
A  venerable  clergyman,  it  is  said,  commenced  it  are  frsquently  senous  and  instinct  with  beauty ; 
in  good  faith,  and  only  discovered  his  mistake  •  but  the  work  will  be  chiefly  valued  for  its  fin- 
when  the  broad  humor  and  extravagance  of  the  ished  portraito  of  former  manners,  and  of  Hie 
narra;tive  betrayed  it  A  still  more  amnsing  old  Dutc^  worthies  around  whose  flgnres  the 
&ct  is  the  citation  of  the  work  by  Gdller,  a  author  has  thrown  all  the  decorations  of  his 
German  editor  of  Thucydides,  in  illustration  afiSnent  humor.  For  some  years  alter  the  pnb- 
of  a  historical  passage,  in  the  words:  Addo  lication  of  the  Knickerbocker  history  Irving 
locum  WoBhingtoniM  Irrdngii  Hut  Nbvi  Mo-  produced  no  new  work.  In  1810  he  wrote  a 
raeiy  lib.  vii.  cap.  5.  With  every  lover  of  biographical  sketeh  of  Thomas  Campbell,  for  an 
genuine  humor  the  book  became  an  early  favor-  edition  of  his  works  about  to  appear  in  Philadel- 
ite;  but  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Duteh  phia.  This  was  done  at  the  request  ot  Arohi- 
resented  it,  as  an  attempt  to  ridicule  their  an-  bald  Oampbell,  a  brother  of  the  poet,  who  was 
cestors.  In  an  address  before  the  New  York  residing  at  the  time  in  New  York.  The  sketch 
historical  society  it  was  gravely  held  up  to  pub-  served  -afterward  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
lie  reprehension,  as  a  most  unjustifiable  bur^  Thomas  Campbell  in  London.  Irving  had  mean- 
lesque  of  the  past  of  the  commonwealth.  To  the  while  engaged  with  two  of  his  brothers  in  mer- 
last  revised  edition  of  the  work  Irving  nrefized  cantile  pursuits,  as  a  silent  partner.  But  hia 
an  **  Apology,"  in  which  he  defends  himself  literary  inclinations  were  as  strong  as  before, 
pleasanUy  against  these  criticisms.  His  design,  and  in  1818-'14  he  edited  the  ^  Analectic  Mag- 
he  declares,  had  a  bearing  wide  from  the  sober  azine"  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  he  contributed 
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a  B&nes  of  doqaent  biographies  of  the  naval  hnsinesB,  and  the  result  rednoed  him  saddenlj  to 
commanders  of  America.  In  1814  he  Joined  povertj.  He  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Tompkins  as  aide-de-camp  and  been  greatly  cast  down.  Thrown  thns  on  his 
military  secretary,  with  the  title  of  colonel,  own  resonroes  for  support,  he  returned  to  liter- 
On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  again  atare.  His  lonmeys  and  explorations  in  Eng- 
seized  by  his  old  passion  for  travel,  and  sailed  a  land  naturally  suggested  themselves,  and  the 
second  time  for  Europe.  He  probably  intended  plan  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  was  the  result  All 
his  visit  to  be  a  short  one;  but  he  remained  the  papers  with  two  exceptions  were  written  in 
absent  IT  years.  The  career  which  we  are  England,  and  sent  ^'piecemeal" to  New  York, 
now  about  to  follow  was  on  the  soil  of  the  old  where  they  were  published  (1818)  in  the  form  of 
world,  from  which  he  was  to  return  to  his  octavo  pamphlets.  When  the  first  volume  had 
native  land  crowned  with  great  and  deserved  appeared  in  this  form,  it  attracted  the  attention 
honors.  The  anonymous  satirist  of  ^'Salma-  of  William  Jordan,  editor  of  the  London  **Lit- 
gundi "  and  "  Knickerbocker''  was  to  become  erary  Gazette,''  who  inserted  some  of  the  num- 
the  author  of  the  '^  Sketch  Book'*  and  the  ^*  His-  hers  in  his  periodical,  with  high  commendation. 
torvofOolumbus;"  the  unknown  essayist  to  be  Soon  afterward,  hearing  that  a  London  pub- 
hailed  as  the  first  and  most  delightful  humorist  Usher  was  about  'to  print  the  work  without  his 
of  the  age.  In  London  he  made  the  acquaint-  sanction,  Irving  offered  it  to  Murray,  ftt)m 
ance  of  many  persons  of  congenial  tastes^  whom  he  had  received  many  friendly  attentions, 
among  whom  were  the  poets  Procter  and  Gamp-  The  result  was  disheartening.  Murray  **  enter- 
bell.  Leslie,  the  distinguished  artist,  whom  Ir-  tained  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  the 
ving  had  probably  known  in  Philadelphia,  was  writer's  talents,"  but  politely  dedmed  publish- 
ftlso  here.  They  wandered  about  London  in  ing  the  volume,  with  a  courteously  woinied  but 
company,  observing  odd  characters,  and  uncon-  unmistakable  intimation  that  it  would  not  re- 
sciously  collecting  materials,  the  one  for  his  mnnerate  him  for  the  trouble  and  expense, 
books,  the  other  for  his  pictures.  At  this  period  Meeting  with  such  ill  success  in  London,  Irving 
Irving  probably  mingled  with  the  singular  char-  determined  to  attempt  Edinburgh,  and  fixed 
acters  who  form  the  groundwork  of  some  of  the  upon  Oonstable.  Knowing  Scott's  relations 
sketches  in  the  ^  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;"  and,  on  with  that  publisher,  and  convinced  of  his  friend- 
his  numerous  excursions  in  company  with  Leslie,  ly  regard  for  himself,  he  sent  tlie  printed  num- 
nthered  the  sunny  details  and  coloring  of  the  bers  of  the  ^*  Sketch  Book"  to  Abbotsfbrd,  ac- 
flnglish  portion  of  the  '^  Sketch  Book."  These  companied  by  a  note  in  which  he  explained  his 
excursions  extended  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  condition.  A  reverse,  he  said,  had  taken  place 
into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  From  his  way-  in  his  fortunes  since  the  visit  to  Abbotrford, 
side  adventures,  and  the  genial  scenes  through  and  he  was  now  obliged  to  depend  upon  liter- 
whioh  he  passed,  Irving  returned  to  London,  atnre  for  a  support    He  requested  Scott  to  look 

E^rvaded  with  the  infiuences  of  the  rural  life  of  at  the  pamphlets,  and,  if  he  thought  them  worthy 
ngland.  In  due  time,  his  experiences  were  to  of  European  republication,  to  ascertain  if  Oon- 
prove  of  value.  In  1817  he  visited  Edinburgh  stable  would  bring  them  out  in  a  volume.  Scott 
and  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  on  his  re-  needed  no  second  petition  from  a  brother  au- 
tum  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scottw  thor  in  misfortune.  He  replied  promptly  and  in 
Oampbell's  letter  of  introduction  paved  the  way,  his  own  generous  style,  that  nothing  could  give 
and  on  a  fine  August  morning  he  drove  up  to  him  more  pleasure  than  to  do  Irving  a  service. 
Abbotsford.  Scott  had  read  with  admiration  He  had  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  "  Sketch 
a  copy  of  "Knickerbocker"  sent  him  by  Mr.  Book,"  he  said,  and  thought  them  '* positively 
Henry  Brevoort  from  New  York,  and  wel-  beautiful."  He  would  use  every  means  to  re- 
comed  his  visitor  "  with  delight,"  says  Lockhart.  commend  them  to  Constable.  Meanwhile,  would 
He  was  at  breakfast,  but  saUied  forth  surrounded  Irving  accept  the  editorial  control  of  a  new  pe- 
by  dogs  and  children,  greeting  Irving  cordially  riodical  about  to  be  commenced  at  Edinburgh, 
before  he  had  issued  from  his  chaise.  He  wrote  with  a  salary  of  £600  a  year,  and  prospects  of 
to  a  friend  soon  afterward:  "When  you  see  further  advantages?  The  publication  might  have 
Tom  Campbell,  tell  him,  with  my  best  love,  that  a  political  bearing  which  would  not  suit  Irving, 
I  have  to  thank  him  few  making  me  known  to  but  he  would  risk  the  offer,  knowing  "no  man 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  who  is  one  of  the  best  so  well  qudified  for  this  important  task,  and 
and  pleasantest  aomiaintances  I  have  made  this  because  it  will  bring  you  to  Edinburgh."  The 
many  a  day."  To  Mr.  Brevoort  he  wrote  that  offer,  and  the  manner  of  making  it,  were  fhll 
"Knickerbocker"  reminded  him  both  of  Swift  of  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  Scott's  heart 
and  Sterne,  and  made  his  sides  "  absolutely  sore  Irving's  reply  was  equally  characteristic  of  him- 
with  laughter."  Thus  passed  in  travel,  in  rural  self^  and  presents  so  suggestive  a  picture  of  his 
wanderings,  and  in  pleasant  social  intercourse,  literary  coaracter  and  habits  that  it  is  worthy 
the  first  year  or  two  of  Irving's  stay  in  England,  of  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Scott's  "  genial 
But  a  cloud  was  approaching.  Soon  after  his  sunshine"  of  heart,  he  declared,  warmed  every 
visit  to  Scott,  the  house  with  which  h^  was  thincr  upon  which  it  fell.  The  editorial  pro- 
connected  in  New  York  yielded  to  the  commer-  posiu  surprised  and  fiattered  him ;  but  both  his 
dal  revulsion  after  the  war,  and  &iled.  The  poli|doal  opinions  and  his  character  debarred 
whole  of  Irving's  proper^  was  invested  in  the  nim  firom  accepting  the  position.    The  course 
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of  his  life  had  been  <*  deealtOTj  ;*'  he  was  "  nn-  djsed  coolly  by  the  ^^  North  Americao  Review,^ 
fitted  for  any  periodically  recurring  task,  any  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  leading  peri- 
stipulated  laoor  of  mind  or  body.  I  have  no  odicals  of  England.  Lockhart  had  already  re- 
command  of  my  talents  such  as  they  are,  and  commended  in  *' Blackwood's  Magazine"  (Feb. 
haye  to  watch  the  yaryingsofmy  mind  as  I  would  1820)  an  English  edition,  and  declared  that 
those  of  a  weathercock.  Practice  and  traininir  "nothing  had  been  written  for  a  long  time  for 
may  bring  me  more  into  rule ;  but  at  present  I  which  it  would  be  more  safe  to  promise  great 
am  as  useless  for  regular  service  as  one  of  my  and  easier  acceptance."  Lord  Je£&ey  said  of  the 
own  country  Indians  or  a  Don  Cossack.  I  work,  in  the  ^^ Edinburgh  Review"  (Aog.  1820): 
must  keep  on,  therefore,  pretty  much  as  I  have  *^  It  is  the  work  of  an  American  entirely  bred  and 
begun ;  writing  when  I  can,  not  when  I  would,  trained  in  that  oountry,originally  published  with- 
I  shall  occasionally  shift  my  residence,  and  in  its  territory,  and,  as  we  understand,  very  exten- 
write  whatever  is  suggested  by  objects  before  sively  circulated  and  rery  much  admired  among 
me,  or  whatever  rises  in  my  imagmation,  and  its  natives."  The  "  remarkable  thing,"  said  the 
hope  to  write  better  and  more  copiously  by  reviewer,  was  that  the  book  should  be  ^  written 
and  by.  I  am  playing  the  egotist,  but  I  know  thronghout  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy, 
no  better  way  of  answering  your  proposal  than  and  worked  up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of 
by  showing  what  a  good-for-nothing  kind  of  be-  diction,  on  the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and 
ing  I  am.  Should  Mr.  Constable  roel  inclined  polished  of  our  native  writers."  The  l^end  of 
to  make  a  bargain  for  the  wares  I  have  on  hand.  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
he  will  encourage  me  to  further  enterprise ;  ana  the  humor  of  the  ^*  Hesperian  essayist,"  who 
it  will  be  something  like  trading  with  a  gypsy  possessed,  said  the  critic,  "  exquisite  powers  of 
for  the  fruits  of  his  prowlings,  who  may  at  one  pathos  and  description."  Blaokwooa  again,  in 
time  have  nothing  but  a  wooden  bowl  to  offer,  Jan.  1825,  said :  "  The  '  Sketch  Book'  is  a  timid, 
and  at  another  time  a  silver  tankard."  Such  beautiful  work,  with  a  world  of  humor,  so  happy, 
was  the  modest  and  manly  reply  of  the  future  so  natural,  so  id  together  unlike  that  of  any  other 
author  of  many  a  volume  which  proved  a  ^*  pe-  man,  dead  or  alive,  that  we  would  rather  have 
riodically  recurring  task  and  stipulated  labor."  been  the  writer  of  it^  fifty  times  over,  than  of 
Scott's  reply  expressed  regret,  but  the  "most  every  thing  else  that  he  has  ever  written."  Thos 
encouraging  confidence  of  the  success"  of  the  cordially  greeted  by  the  two  leading  critical 
"  Sketch  Book"  republished.  "  Whatever  my  periodicals  of  Great  Britain,  the  work  soon  at- 
experienoe  can  command,"  he  wrote,  "  is  most  tracted  notice.  Its  genial  sketches  of  life  and 
heartily  at  your  command. ...  I  am  sure  you  scenery  became  gready  popular  with  all  classes 
have  only  to  be  known  to  the  British  public  to  of  I'eaders.  The  **  Sketch  Book"  is  indeed  in  the 
be  admired  by  them.  If  you  ever  see  a  witty  author's  most  characteristic  vein.  The  snbjeots 
but  rather  local  publication  called  *  Blackwood's  are  chosen  with  great  skill ;  the  style  is  pure 
Edinburgh  Magazine,'  you  will  find  some  notice  and  graceful,  and  the  humor  exceedingly  sweet 
of  your  works  in  the  last  number ;  the  author  and  natural  The  l^nds  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle'^ 
is  a  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  have  introduced  and  "Sleepy  Hollow"  are  unsurpassed  among  the 
you  in  your  literary  capacity.  His  name  is  author's  creations.  The  work  diverges  every- 
Lookhart,  a  young  man  of  very  considerable  where  from  the  beaten  track,  and  finds  sim]^e 
talents,  and  who  will  soon  be  intimately  con*  beauties  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  cottage.  In 
nected  with  my  family.  My  faithful  friend  the  preface,  indeed,  the  writer  compares  him- 
Knickerbocker  is  to  be  next  examined  and  illus-  self  to  the  artist,  who,  travelling  through  £n- 
trated. ...  I  promise  myself  great  pleasure  in  ropC)  filled  his  portfolio  with  landsca|>esand  old 
once  again  shaking  you  by  the  hand."  The  nuns,  forgetting  St.  Peter's  and  the  bay  of  Napka, 
negotiation  with  Constable  ended  in  nothing,  and  having  "  not  a  single  glacier  or  volcano  in 
and  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Sketch  Book"  was  his  whole  collection."  This  choice  of  subjects 
put  to  press  in  London,  at  Irving's  expense,  in  added  greatly  to  the  charm  of  Uie  book ;  and 
Feb.  1820.  Miller,  the  publisher,  failed,  and  the  the  writer's  delightful  "sunshine  of  the  breast" 
equanimity  of  the  author  was  sorely  tried,  conciliated  the  fSTection  of  the  reader.  It  con- 
Scott  arrived  at  the  crisis  in  London,  and,  "more  tinnes  to  be  the  favorite  work  of  Irving,  in 
propitious  than  Hercules,  put  his  own  shoulder  England  and  America,  and  wherever  his  lKM>k8 
to  the  wheel."  A  few  words  to  Murray  ar-  are  read.  From  this  time  dates  the  author's 
ranged  every  thing.  He  bought  the  copyright  active  career  in  letters.  The  "Sketch  Book'' 
for  £200,  which  was  afterward  increased,  with  brought  him  honorable  fame  and  fair  profit 
the  success  of  the  work,  to  £400.  The  train  Soon  afterward  he  prqjected  a  second  work  of 
of  incidents  which  thus  connect  the  names  of  a  more  extended  character,  upon  a  kindred 
Walter  Scott  and  Washington  Irving  will  be  re-  theme.  Spending  the  winter  of^l820  in  Paris, 
garded  with  enduring  interest  by  every  true  lover  where  he  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  the  poet 
of  literature.  The  affectionate  friendship  which  Moore,  and  mmgled  with  the  best  English 
commenced  at  Abbotsford  was  only  dissolved  society,  he  commenced  "  Braoebridge  Hall" 
by  the  death  of  Scott.  The  tears  which  came  in  th^  spring  of  1821.  Moore  notices  in  his 
to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor,  as  he  spoke  of  their  diary  the  "  amaziog  rapidity"  of  Irving's  corn- 
rewrote  about  120  pf 
the  HomoriatSy"  was  pub- 


last  interview,  were  the  silent  witnesses  of  what    position.    In  10  days  he  wrote  about  120  pages, 
he  had  lost    The  "Sketch  Book,"  though  criti*    ^' Braoebridge  HiJl,  or  th    ~ 
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lished  in  1S22^  Marrvr  paying  for  the  copyright,  The  book  win  raok  amone  the  best  pictores  of 
without  seeing  the  M8.,  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas,  old  English  rural  life  and  character.  Passing  the 
If  written  throughout  with  the  rapidity  inti-  winter  of  this  year  at  Dresden,  Irving  returned 
mated  by  Moore,  the  work  must  have  been  to  Paris  in  1828,  and  in  Deo.  1824,  published 
carefully  revised.    It  was  a  deliberate  venture  tlie  *'*'  Tales  of  a  Traveller."    For  this  work  he 
by  an  author  who  had  fame  to  lose ;  and  Irving  received  from  Murray  before  he  saw  the  MS. 
was  never  a  careless  writer.     The  introduo-  £1,500,  and  *' might  have  had  £2,000."    The 
tion  contains  an .  entertaiuinff  picture  of  the  introduction  contains  as  usual  an  entertaining 
position  of  the  author  before  me  British  publia  account  of  the  origin  of  the  tales.    The  author 
His  previous  volumes,  he  said,  had  succeeded  is  laid  up  by  sickness  in  the  German  town  of 
very  far  beyond  his  expectations;  and  their  Mentz.    Having  exhausted  every  means  of  enter- 
popularity  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the  taiument  at  his  inn,  and  even  wearied  of  learn- 
surprise  of  Europeans  at  finding  that  an  Amer-  ing  German,  and  repeatinff  leh  liebe  after  rosy- 
lean  could  express  himself  in  *^  tolerable  Eng-  lipped  E^trina,  the  daughter  of  his  landlord, 
lish."   He  had  been  looked  upon  as  "  something  he  determines  to  throw  aside  the  books  of  others, 
new  and  strange  in  literature ;  a  kmd  of  semi-  and  write  one  for  his  own  amusement.    Bum- 
savage  with  a  feather  in  his  hand  instead  of  maging  in  his  portfolio,  and  casting  about  in  his 
one  on  his  head ;  and  there  was  a  curiosity  to  memory  for  a  traveler's  floating  recollections, 
hear  what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civil-  he  makes  the  ^'  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  which  he 
ized  society."    This  novelty  having  been  dissi*  declares  to  be  "  strictly  moral"    '*  This  may  not 
pated,  his  present  work  would  be  apt  to  suffer  be  apparent  at  first,  but  the  reader  will  be  sure 
from  the  kind  reception  of  the  former  ones ;  to  find  it  out  in  tlie  end."   The  *^ Adventure  of 
the  world  being  prone  to  criticize  severely  an  the  German* Student"  and  the  "Mysterious  Pic- 
author  who  has  been  overpraised.    His  design,  ture "  were  vague  recollections  of  anecdotes 
he  said,  was  simply  to  paint  scenerv  and  man-  which  he  had  heard ;  and  the  "  Adventure  of 
ners — those  English  peculiarities  wnich  he  had  the  Young  Painter"  had  been  taken  nearly  en- 
dwelt  upon,  in  his  wanderings,  with  childlike  tire  from  an  authentic  MS.    As  to  the  rest,  "  I 
interest  and  delight.    He  left  politics  to  abler  am  an  old  traveUer,"  he  writes,  "I  have  read 
Leads,  and  aimed  only  to  keep  mankind  in  good  somewhat,  heard  and  seen  more,  and  dreamt 
humor.    The  conclusion  of  the  preface  very  more  than  all.    My  brain  is  filled  therefore  wiUi 
admirably  sums  up  the  life-philosophy  of  the  all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends."    He  could  say  of 
author :  ^*  When  I  discover  the  world  to  be  all  no  particular  tale  whether  he  had  "read,  heard, 
that  it  has  been  represented  by  sneering  cynics  or  dreamt  it."    The  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller"  was 
and  whining  poets,  I  will  turn  to  and  abuse  it  truly  the  result  of  wanderings  in  many  lands, 
also;  in  the  meanwhile,  worthy  reader,  I  hope  Italv  furnished  the  wild  tales  of  the  banditti; 
jou  will  not  think  lightly  of  me  because  I  can-  HoUand,  the  humor  of  the  bold  dragoon ;  Lon- 
not  believe  this  to  be  so  very  bad  a  world  as  it  is  don,  Buckthome  and  the  club  ofqueer  fellows ; 
represented."    The  leading  critics  differed  upon  and  America,  the  legends  of  Kidd,  Wolfert 
the  merits  of  the  work.  The  "  North  American  Webber,  and  Tom  Walker.     The  work  was 
Beview"  (July,  1822)  declared  it  ^  quite  eaual  severely  criticized  both  in  England  and  America, 
to  any  thing  which  the  present  age  of  English  but  the  romantic  tragedies  and  richly  humorous 
literature  has  produced  in  this  department."  sketches  remain  favorites  with  the  young  and 
'^  Blackwood^s  Magazine"  (June,  1822)  subjected  uncritical.    Hie  winter  of  1825  was  spent  by 
it  to  a  keen  analysis.    The  author  had  been  the  author  in  the  south  of  France,  and  early  in 
overpraised,  said  the  critic,  and  people  had  be-  the  ensuing  year  heproceeded  to  anew  field  of 
come  weary  of  hearing  ^^  Aiistides  called  the  labor.    Alexander  H.  Everett,  U.  S.  minister  to 
Jast;"  but  the  punishment  had  duly  been  in-  Spain,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.Bich,  the  Amer- 
flicted.    "Bumor  and  all  her  crew  seemed  lying  ican  consul  at  Madrid,  conomissioned  Irving  to 
in  wait  for  the  former  object  of  their  applause,"  translate  the  important  documents  relating  to 
intent  unon  dragging  dow n  the  idol.    The  work  Columbus  just  collected  by  Navarrete,  and  about 
Tvas  a  falling  off  from  the  *^  Sketch  Book,"  added  to  be  published  with  the  titie  Coheewn  de  lo» 
the  critic,  but  contained  many  beauties  in  spite  t^ia^es  y  de^eubrimientos^  &c.   Instead  of  a  trans^ 
of  its  imitations  of  Addison,  ^he  "  Edinburgh  lation,  the  result  was  a  "  History  of  the  life  and 
Review"  (Nov.  1822)  commended  it  highly,  but  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus;"  and  after- 
-with  great  discrimination.    The  author's  ^^  for-  ward,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  first 
mer  level  had  been  muutained  in  the  work  with  production,  the  "  Voyages  and  Discoveries  of 
marvellous  precision."    The  charm  lay  in  "  the  the  Companions  of  Columbus."     The  first  and 
singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,"  which  principal  work  was  published  by  Murray  in 
at  times  was  almost  cloying.    ^^  The  rhythm  1828,  and  brought  the  author  8,000  guineas,  to- 
and  melody  of  the  sentences,"  wrote  the  re-  gether  with  one  of  the  50  guinea  gold  medals 
viewer,  ^^  are  certainly  excessive."    The  criti-  offered  by  George  IV.  for  eminence  in  histori- 
cism  was  just.    The  work  suffers  from  the  care  cal  composition.    The  history  became  imme- 
and  elaboration  expended  upon  the  style.    The  diately  popular,  and  was  warmly  eulogized  by 
characters  are,  however,  full  of  humorous  iudi-  the  leading  critics.    The  *'  North  American  Be- 
vidnality ;  and  the  sweet  story  of  Annette  De-  view"  (Jan.  1829)  declared  it  to  be  "  one  of  those 
larbre  m  touched  with  the  author^s  finest  skilL  works  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  delight 
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of  readers  and  the  despair  of  oridea.^  The  wMeh  he  deeeribes  his  viat  to  Soott  in  1817. 
^^Edinbnrgh  Review"  (Sept  1828)8aid:  ''Itwill  The  sabject  of  the  adyentaroiis  life  of  the  West 
sapersede  all  farmer  works  on  the  same  sab-  oontinaed  to  interest  Mm ;  and  in  the  next  year 
Jeoty  and  never  be  itself  superseded."  Prescott  (1886)  he  pubUshed  "Astoria,^  a  pictoresqne 
wrote :  "  The  task  has  been  ezecnted  in  a  man-  account  of  the  settlement  of  that  name.  Visits 
ner  which  must  secure  to  the  historian  a  share  pud  in  his  youth  to  the  station  of  the  north- 
in  the  imperishable  renown  of  his  subiect ;"  and  west  fur  company  at  Montreal  had  excited  his 
added  that  the  work  was  **the  noblest  menu-  imagination;  ana  from  the  papers  of  the  "ad- 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Oolumbus."  (Ferdinand  venturers  by  sea  and  land"  employed  by  John 
and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184,  509.)  The  chief  Jacob  Astor,  he  derived  all  necessary  informa- 
adverse  criticism  of  the  history  rested  upon  its  tion.  The  report  that  Mr.  Astor  had  paid  him 
too  great  length.  A  tour  in  the  south  of  Spain  $6,000  to  "take  up  the  MSS."  was  in  1851  ccxi- 
in  this  and  the  following  year  enabled  the  an-  tradioted  by  the  author,  who  published  the 
thor  to  embody  in  a  picturesque  form  many  "^ork  at  his  own  expense,  and  received  no  more 
romantic  incidents  collected  in  tJie  course  of  than  his  ordinary  share  of  the  profits.  "  Asto- 
his  historical  researches.  This  was  done  in  a  ria"  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  tne  "Adventures 
*' Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  for  of  Captain  Bonneville,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Bocky 
the  copyright  of  which  Murray  paid  £2,000 ;  Monntdns  and  the  Far  West,"  prepared  fixnn 
and  again  in  "  The  Alhambra,  or  New  Sketch  the  MSS.  of  that  traveller,  who  had  "strangely 
Book."  The  first  professes  to  be  derived  from  engrafted  the  trapper  and  hunter  on  the  soldier." 
the  MSS.  of  a  certain  monkish  historian,  Fray  From  1889  Irving  contributed  for  two  years  a 
Antonio  Agapida.  But  the  monk  was  soon  dis-  series  of  papers  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
oovered  to  be  solely  the  creature  of  the  author^s  rine,"  which  had  been  commenced  in  1838.  A 
imagination.  The  "  Chronicle"  was  less  popu-  number  of  these  articles,  with  others  from  the 
lar  than  the  author  had  expected,  and  resulted  English  annuals  and  periodicals,  were  in  1855 
in  loss  to  the  publisher.  The  "Alhambra"  was  ooltected  in  a  volume  under  the  title  of  "  Wol- 
partly  written  in  the  old  Moorish  palace,  in  fert's  Roost,"  another  name  for  the  reddence 
which  Irving  spent  3  montJbs,  and  aimed  to  of  the  author.  The  leading  journals  of  Amer- 
present  a  picture  of  the  "half  Spanish,  half  ori-  ica  and  England  embraced  the  occasion  to  pay 
ental"  character  of  the  original  The  work  was  tributes  fuU  of  respect  and  regard  to  Irving, 
pnblished  in  May,  1882,  and  dedicated  to  Wil-  In  1841  he  published  a  life  of  Margaret  Miller 
kle,  the  artist.  In  1835  appeared,  on  the  same  Davidson,  to  accompany  an  edition  of  her  poeti- 
ml^ect,  "Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,"  cal  remains.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  minis- 
and  afterward  (1849-^50)  "  Mahomet  and  his  ter  to  Spain,  which  post  he  fiUed  for  4  years. 
Successors,"  which  was  derived  in  large  meas-  On  his  return  he  prepared  for  publication  in  a 
nre  from  materials  collected  in  Madrid.  These  separate  form  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,  a  Biography," 
works  are  written  in  an  animated  and  poetical  which  had  been  prefixed  to  a  Paris  edition  of 
style,  evidently  arising  from  a  deep  interest  in  that  author^s  works.  Though  closely  following 
the  romantic  details  of  the  Spanish  and  Moor-  the  works  of  Prior  and  Forster,  this  life  will  oon- 
ish  wars.  In  July,  1829,  Irving  returned  to  tinue  to  be  read  for  the  sweetness  of  the  style, 
England,  having  received  the  appointment  of  and  the  genial  coloring  of  the  picture  of  Irving's 
secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  embassy  favorite  author.  In  1848-^50,  at  the  instance 
at  London;  and  in  1881  the  university  of  Ox-  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  he  published  a  revised 
ford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  edition  of  his  works  in  15  volumes.  The  sale 
When  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  Mr.  McLane,  of  this  edition,  up  to  Jan.  1857,  was  250,000 
he  returned  to  America,  arriving  in  New  York,  volumes;  and  this,  added  to  about  the  same 
after  17  years*  absence.  May  21,  1832.  His  number  sold  of  former  editions,  gives  an  aggre- 
fame  had  long  before  preceded  him.  A  public  gate  sale  of  Irving^s  works  in  America  up  to 
dinner,  at  which  Chancellor  Kent  presided,  testi-  that  date  of  about  500,000  volumes.  In  this 
fied  to  the  pride  which  his  countrymen  felt  in  estimate,  98,000  volumes  of  the  "Life  of  Wash- 
his  honorable  renown.  A  native  modesty  and  ington,"  sold  to  Jan.  1857,  and  the  large 
aversion  to  display  alone  prevented  him  from  sales  of  "  Wolfert's  Roost,"  are  not  included, 
receiving  ovations  throughout  the  laud,  from  This  sale  exceeds  what  has  been  claimed  for  the 
Boston  to  New  Orleans.  Irving  was  now  in  works  called  "  sensation  books,"  and  is  credit- 
his  60th  year,  and  might  have  been  excused  for  able  to  the  taste  of  the  nation. .  From  the  period 
resting-after  so  many  wanderings.  But  he  did  of  his  return  fh>m  Spain,  Irving  was  more  or 
not  return  to  America  for  repose.  His  active  less  occupied  by  his  last  and  longest  work,  the 
faculties  craved  new  fields  of  exertion.  At-  "Life  of  Washington."  The  first  volume  was 
tracted  by  the  wild  life  of  the  West,  he  acoom-  published  in  1855,  and  the  fifth,  completing  the 
panied  Oommissioner  Ellsworth,  in  the  summer  work,  in  Aug.  1859.  The  work  is  an  elaborate 
of  the  same  year,  on  his  journey  to  remove  the  narrative  of  the  career  of  its  subject,  and  fall 
Indian  tribes  across  the  Mississippi.  The  result  of  dramatic  interest.  The  personal  details  of 
was  "  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,"  which  appeared  Washington's  private  life  are  in  the  author's 
in  the  "  Crayon  Miscellany"  in  1835.  "  Abbots-  most  pleasing  style.  An  air  of  sober  simplicity 
ford"  and  "Newstead  Abbey"  were  afterward  characterizes  the  work,  and  marks  it  as  the 
added  to  the  "Miscellany,"  in  the  former  of  production  of  one  who  had  discarded  t&b  £M:ild 
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humors  of  yontb  for  the  profound  meditations  The  inteDigenoe  cansed  profound  sorrow  and 
and  chastened  dignity  of  age.  For  some  years  re^et  thronghont  the  ooantry.  Honors  were 
before  his  death  the  wri^r  resided  at  his  house  paid  to  his  memory  by  numerous  historical  and 
of  ^^Snnnyside,"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hud-  literary  societies,  in  which  the  most  eminent 
son,  not  far  from  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  men  bore  their  testimony  to  the  extent  of  the 
in  close  vicinity  to  *' Sleepy  Hollow,"  of  which  public  grief  and  loss;  and  on  Deo.  1,  the  day 
he  wrote  long  ago:  **  If  ever  I  should  wish  for  of  his  funeral,  the  bells  of  New  York  ci^  were 
a  retreat  where  I  might  'steal  firom  the  world  tolled,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  tiie 
and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the  dvio  authorities,  and  the  flags  in  the  harbor 
remainder  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know  of  none  and  on  the  public  buildings  displayed  at  half 
more  promising  than  this  little  valley."  The  mast.  A  great  procession  of  relatives,  friends, 
house  of  ^'  Sunnvside"  is  the  identical  dwelling,  and  representatives  of  various  institutions,  fol- 
represented  as  the  castle  of  Baltus  van  Tassel,  lowed  the  hearse  to  the  graveyard  at  Tarry- 
where  Ichabod  Crane  paid  his  addresses  to  the  town;  and  many  eloquent  sermons  were  deliv- 
little  Dutch  beauty  Katrina,  and  in  which  the  ered  by  prominent  divines,  eulogizing  the  piety 
great  conntiy  frolic  took  place.  It  is  a  poet's  and  gcx>dness  of  Irving's  character.  He  was 
cottage,  lost  in  verdure  and  flowers,  nestlins  borne  to  his  grave  by  a  road  which  winds 
down  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  river,  which  through  ^  Sleepy  Hollow ;"  and  near  that  place, 
the  master  of  the  mansion  has  illustrated  and  rendered  famous  by  his  genius,  he  now  sleeps. — 
adorned  by  his  genius.  The  house  is  in  the  This  article  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
genuine  Dutch  style,  and  every  thing  about  it  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Irving,  and  the  peculiar 
is  redolent  of  old  days.  *^  A  venerable  weather-  significance  of  his  career.  In  more  than  one  sense, 
cock  of  portly  dimensions,"  says  Irving  in  a  he  was  a  representative  man.  His  first  publica- 
communication  to  the  '*  Knickerbocker  Maga-  tion,  though  moulded  in  the  style  of  Addison  and 
zine,"  ^^  which  once  battled  with  the  wind  on  Goldsmith,  was  a  distinctively  American  pro- 
the  top  of  the  stadt  house  of  New  Amsterdam  duction.  It  employed  the  methods  and  machin- 
in  the  time  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  now  erects  its  ery  of  the  *^  Spectator,"  but  the  material  was 
crest  on  the  gable  end  of  my  edifice.  A  gilded  drawn  from  the  social  life  of  New  York,  and 
horse  in  full  gallop,  once  uie  weathercock  of  the  satire  was  directed  against  the  special  fol- 
the  great  Van  der  Heyden  palace  of  Albany,  lies  of  the  time.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
now  glitters  in  the  sunshine  and  veers  with  career,  the  author  opened  a  new  literary  vein, 
every  breeze  on  the  peaked  turret  over  my  All  that  has  since  been  written  in  this  depart- 
portal."  Of  the  great  river  he  adds:  ^^The  ment  may  be  traced  back  to  "Salmagundi." 
Hudson  is,  in  a  manner,  my  first  and  last  love ;  The  next  work  of  the  writer  was  an  undoubted 
and  after  all  my  wanderings  and  seeming  infi-  literary  creation.  In  the  Knickerbocker  history 
delities,  I  return  to  it  with  a  heartfelt  prefer-  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  genius,  without  aid 
ence  over  all  the  rivers  of  the  world."  Here,  from  other  writers,  and  the  result  was  a  purely 
on  the  banks  of  the  beautifhl  stream,  away  from  original  work,  which  has  stamped  with  an  endur- 
"the  world  and  its  distractions."  as  he  had  ing impression  the  early  historyt>fhis  native  state, 
wished,  passed  tranouilly  the  last  years  of  Few  persons  have  any  other  views  upon  the  sub^ 
Washington  Irving.  If  his  early  life  had  been  Ject  than  those  which  they  have  derived  from 
'^troubled,"  his  latter  days  were  serene  and  this  author.  As  Shakespeare  was  Marlborough's 
happy.  A  great  and  honorable  fame  had  come  English  historian,  so  Irving,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
to  greet  him,  and  a  public  affection  based  upon  great  mass  of  readers,  is  the  classic  annalist  of 
the  genial  goodness  of  his  heart.  A  very  deep  New  York.  Knickerbocker  has  become  a  national 
and  sincere  piety  was  however  the  great  ele-  word.  It  sums  up  and  describes  the  Dutch  life 
ment  of  his  nappiness — a  religious  conviction,  and  character,  and  defines  the  spirit  of  a  period 
heartfelt  and  unaffected,  which  often  causea  and  a  race.  Rarely  is  it  given  to  a  single  writer 
him  to  shed  tears  as  he  listened  to  the  solemn  to  thus  mould  and  color  the  records  of  a  coun- 
service  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  he  be-  try.  The  student  may  efface  the  grotesque  im- 
longed.  He  was  never  married,  in  consequence  pression  by  laborious  investigation  of  the  actual 
of  the  death  of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Hoffman,  facts ;  but  the  world  nt  large  will  continue  to 
whom  he  had  loved,  and  whose  Bible,  "  an  old  peruse  the  history  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker, 
and  well-worn  copy,  with  the  name  in  a  deli-  From  the  new  world  Irving  passed  to  the  old. 
cate  lady's  hand,"  lay  on  the  table  by  his  bed-  In  the  '*  Sketch  Book"  he  proved  to  the  English 
side  when  he  died;  but  the  children  of  his  rela-  critics  that  an  American  was  not  necessarily  a 
tives  and  friends  were  dear  to  him,  and  a  genial  savage.  The  literature  of  the  West  was  at  that 
family  circle,  consisting  of  his  brother  and  his  time  held  by  Europeans  in  undisguised  contempt, 
nieces,  made  the  hospitable  home  of  Sunnyside  An  American  author  was  regarded  as  a  species, 
as  bright  and  pleasant  as  its  name.  Irving's  of  lusus  natura.  In  the  face  of  this  rooted  and 
age  was  not  exempt  from  infirmity.  A  chronic  almost  universal  prejudice,  Irving  extorted  from 
asthma  caused  him  often  great  pain,  but  he  bore  the  most  famous  critics  of  England  unqualified 
it  with  manly  patience.  His  death  was  occa-  commendation  and  respect.  His  grace  and 
sloned  by  a  suddens  stroke  of  disease  of  the  purity  of  diction  were  compared  to  Addison's, 
heart,  and  took  place,  soon  after  he  had  retired  and  his  powers  of  pathos  and  description  pro- 
to  his  chamber,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  28, 1859.  nounced  exquisite,    "Bracebridge  Hall,"  by  its 
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genial  piotareft  of  Enjduli  lif e»  farther  endeared  of  the  worthy  Fray  Antonio  Agapida,  and  min- 
liim  to  the  people  of  Great  Britun ;  and  the  glee  exqaieitely  with  the  pathos  of  his  serioiis 
amiable  conrtesj  and  refinement  of  the  writer  pictaree.    Jnet^  manly,  natural,  and  free  from 
personally,  changed  the  popular  idea  of  the  all  mawkish  sentimentality,  it  has  delighted  old 
American  character.    The  western  world  conld  and  yoong,  the  strong  man  and  the  invalid,  the 
have  sent  to  the  mother  country  no  dtazen  happy  and  the  weary-hearted.    The  young  ap- 
more  peculiarly  adapted  to  remove  old  prcju-  preciate  it  as  thoroughlv  as  their  seniors,  for  it 
dices,  and  elevate  her  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  has  its  foundation  id  the  feelings,  and  appeals 
Nor  were  his  services  less  vsJuable  to  the  lit-  to  the  instincts  of  the  heart.   Another  coni^ic^ 
erature  of  England.    He  came  to  purify  it  at  nous  merit  of  Irving  is  the  symmetry  and  Just 
the  moment  when  a  hand  was  needed.    The  proportion  of  his  works.    They  are  often  con- 
cordial  good  humor  whldi  shone  in  his  pages  structed  with  apparent  ease  and  carelessness^ 
had  almost  disappeared  from  books.    To  love  but  really  with  very  great  labor  and  art    The 
humanity  seemed  a  lost  ambition.    Byron  had  style  is  almost  uniformly  pure  and  graoefuL    Its 
succeeded  in  miUdng  crime  romantic,  and  misery  melody  is  extreme ;  the  music  of  its  periods  and 
itself  attractive.    To  dissipate  these  chimeras  pauses  is  sometimes  even  monotonous  from  its 
was  the  mission  of  Washington  Irving.     He  excess  of  sweetness.   A  tenderness  almost  femi- 
brou^^t  from  the  grave  the  kindly  humor  of  nine  occasionally  mingles  with  the  humor.   The 
AddSon,  and  the  tender  sweetness  of  Gold-  last  trait  of  this  author  which  we  shall  notice  is 
smith.    The  reader,  af)»r  so  often  groaning  with  the  vivid  personality  which  shines  through  all 
Manfred,  or  sneering  with  Don  Juan,  was  glad  his  writings.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
to  laugh  at  the  mishaps  of  Ichabod  Orane,  or  any  literature  a  more  marked  instance  of  this 
feel  his  eyes  grow  moist  at  the  pathos  of  the  peculiarity.    Irving  seems  less  to  have  compos- 
^  Widow's  Son.''    The  works  of  Irving  were  ed  tales  and  histories  than  to  have  written  him- 
bealthfnl  and  full  of  sunshine.    They  drove  self.    His  personality  is  always  ^parent — the 
away  the  melodramic  mists  and  miasma,  and  manly,  independent,  hopeful,  charitable  human 
purified  the  atmosphere  of  the  epoch.    Smiles  being.    His  humanity  betrays  itself  under  every 
again  came  in  fashion,  and  sneers  and  frowns  disguise.    Every  emotion  of  his  heart  seems 
disappemred.     The  **  Hesperian  essayist"  had  kindly,  generous,  and  good.  A  respect  for  truth, 
conquered  by  wit  and  good  feeling,  by  courtesy,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  purity  and  innocence, 
kindness,  and  the  charm  of  his  exquisite  pathos  shine  in  nis  pages.    With  a  mind  onsoiled  by 
and  humor.    The  production  of  the  **  History  meanness,  suspicion,  or  hatred,  he  surveys  the 
of  Ck>lumbus"  fortified  Irving  in  his  honorable  drama  of  human  life,  and  extracts  from  it  a  les- 
positioa,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation ;  son  of  charity  and  love.    Children  and  flowers 
It  proved  his  possession  of  high  talents  for  the  are  favorites  with  him.    All  is  bright  and  warm 
graver  departments  of  writing.    When  he  re-  in  his  heart.    With  the  confiding  familiarity  of 
turned  to  America  after  his  prolonged  exile^  he  an  intimate  fnend,  he  takes  the  reader  by  the 
brought  with  him  the  admiration  and  affection  arm,  and  points  out  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
of  eminent  Europeans;  and  this  honorable  re-  scape  before  him.  gilding  every  object  with  the 
nown  was  reflected  upon  the  land  of  his  birth,  sunshine  of  his  humor,  and  smilmg  with  the 
That  the  high  position  of  Irving  is  merited,  few  happiest  good  nature.    Few  authors  have  been 
persons  will  be  disposed  to  deny..   His  &me  is  able  to  endear  themselves  so  greatly  to  all 
already  historical.    His  good  fortune  from  the  classes  of  readers.    The  poetry  which  informs 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Sketch  Book"  many  brilliant  passages  is  the  delight  of  the 
was  conspicuous,  but  the  genius  which  took  ad-  imaginative  reader ;  and  tJie  spirit  of  adventure 
vantage  of  it  was  equally  so.    The  popularity  ever  and  anon  flashing  out,  attracts  the  lover 
of  the  writer  was  the  result,  chiefly,  of  the  of  romance  and  travel.     The  respect  which 
richness  and  delicacy  of  his  humor.    It  was  sin-  was  felt  for  the  author  was  even  less  than  the 
gularly  original  and  natural.    Cultivated  by  a  public  regard  for  the  man.     During  his  last 
diligent  study  of  the  best  English  models,  it  still  years  he  received  at  Sannyside  the  visits  of  his 
possessed  a  coloring  and  flavor  of  its  own.    In  numerous  friends,  and  convened  with  undimin- 
aome  of  his  Engli^  pictures,  he  mi^es  a  dan-  ished  interest  upon  every  topic.    His  smile  as 
gerons  approach  to  the  author  of  the  ^^  Specta-  he  went  back  to  former  years  was  filled  with 
tor;"  but  on  his  native  soil  he  is  wholly  him-  the  rarest  sun^ne.    He  thus  seemed  to  be 
sel^  and  in  every  sense  beyond  imitation.    The  a  link,  so  to  speak,  between  the  world  of  the 
legends  of  *^Rlp  Van  Winkle,"  of  '^Sleepy  past  and  the  present— the  person  whom  be 
Hollow,"  and  of  the  Knickerbocker  history,  are,  addressed,  and  the  great  men  whose  friendship 
in  the  fullest  meaning  of  tlie  word,  creations,  he  had  eijoyed.    He  was  the  living  representa- 
.The  original  growth  of  the  native  soil  and  sun-  tive  of  a  memorable  epoch,  and  of  a  celebrated 
shine,  they  resemble  nothing  which  had  pre-  generation  of  men  of  tetters.    <X  these  notable 
ceded  them.    Like  generous  wine,  their  flavor  names  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  none  will 
seems  only  to  grow  richer  as  they  increase  in  age.  continue  to  be  cheri^ed  with  greater  affection 
Humor  is  everywhere  the  distinguishing  trait  or  admiration  ihaa.  the  name  of  Washington 
of  Irving — a  humor  descending  to  the  broadest  Irving.                               « 
farce,  or  penetrating  to  the  hidden  fountain  of  IBVING,  WituAic,  brother  of  the  preoed- 
tears.   It  pl^ys  around  the  historical  manuscripts  ing,  an  American  merchant  and  writer,  wan,  in 
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Few  York,  Aug.  16,  1766,  died  in  the  same  were  80,000  bosbels  of  Indian  corn,  61,487  of 
dtj,  Nov.  9,  1821.  From  1787  to  1791  he  was  sweet  potatoes,  26,126  lbs.  of  rice,  112  bales  of 
an  lodinn  trader  on  the  Mohawk  river.  In  1793  cotton,  and  87  hhds.  of  SDgar.  There  were 
he  married  a  sister  of  James  E.  Panlding,  and  12  chDrches,  and  176  pnpils  attending  pnbltc 
afterward  became  a  merchant  in  New  York,  schools.  Valaeof  land  in  1866,  $228,719.  Gap- 
Noted  for  wit  and  refinement  as  well  as  ezpe-  ital,  Irwin ville. 

rience  of  the  world,  he  was  associated  with  the  ISAAO  (Heb.  Yitzhak^  willlangh,  whose  birth 

authors  of  *^  Salmagandi,"  to  which  he  contrib-  cansed  langbterl  the  second  patriarch  of  the 

nted  most  of  the  poetical  pieces  "from  the  Hebrews,  son  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  yonnger 

mill  of  Pindar  Cockloft."    He  also  famished  brother  of  Ishmael,  and  father  of  Jacob  and 

hints  and  sketches  for  some  of  the  prose  arti*  Esan  by  Rebekah.    The  narrative  of  his  com- 

des,  as  the  letters  of  Mnstapha  in  Nos.  6  and  14,  paratirely  quiet  and  happy  life  is  contained  in 

which  were  elaborated  by  his  brother.    From  Genesis,  according  to  which  he  was  bom  when 

1818  to  1819  he  was  a  member  of  congress. —  his  father  was  100  years  old,  was  cironmcised  on 

Petes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  American  the  8th  day  of  his  life,  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 

writer,  bom  Oct  80, 1771,  died  in  New  York,  by  his  fiither  on  Mt.  Moriah,  but  was  saved  by  a 

June  27,  1888.    He  studied  medicine,  but  did  divine  interposition,  lived  partly  as  a  nomad, 

not  practise  the  profession,  and  in  1802  became  partly  as  an  agriculturist  in  the  southern  recrion 

editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "  Morning  Ohroni-  of  Oanaan  and  in  Philistia,  and  died  blind  at 

de"  newspaper  in  New  York.    This  was  a  the  age  of  180,  after  having  bestowed  his  chief 

democratic  joumfd,  and  among  its  contributors  blessing  on  his  younger  son  Jacob,  who,  foUow- 

were  the  editor^s   brothers  Washington  and  ing  the  advice  of  his  mother,  had  disguised 

John  Treat,  Paulding,  William  A.  Duer,  and  Ru-  himself  to  resemble  Esan. 

dolph  Bnnner.    He  travelled  in  Europe  in  1807,  ISABAL,  or  Izabal,  a  port  of  Guatemala,  on 

and  on  his  return  projected  with  his  brother  the  lakeof  Isabai  or  Golfo  Dulce,  inlat.  16°  24' 

Washington  the  work  which  the  latter  devd-  N.,  long.  89**  9'  W.    It  is  a  disagreeable  landing 

oped  into  '^Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  place,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  in  a  hot  pesti- 

York.'*    He  returned  to  Europe  in  1809,  andre*  ferous  locality, ^and  can  only  be  reached  by  ves* 

mained  abroad  until  1886,  publishing  in  the  mean  sels  of  light  draught.    Its  commerce  is  chiefly, 

time  from  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  a  novel  en-  if  not  entirdy,  at  second  hand  through  the 

titled  '^  Giovanni  Sbogarro,  a  Venetian  Tale'*  British  establishment  of  Balize,  and  is  now 

(New  York,  1820). — ^Theodore,  LL.D.,  nephew  rapidly  falling  ofi^,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  the 

6f  the  preceding,  an  American  author,  bom  in  commerce  of  Guatemala  to  the  Pacific.    In  1866 

New  York  in  1809.  He  Joined  his  unde  Washing-  the  tonnage  reaching  Isabel  amounted  to  8,877 

ton  Irving  in  Spain  in  1828^  and  resided  with  tons;  in  1868  to  but  6,007  tons ;  while  the  ton- 

him  also  in  England.    He  was  professor  of  his-  nage  reaching  the  Pacific  port  of  Guatemala, 

tory  and  belles-lettres  in  Geneva  college,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  period,  rose  fh>m  12,600  tons  to 

firom  1886  to  1849,  and  afterward  held  for  8  years  20,048  tons. 

ft  similar  professorship  in  the  free  academy  of  ISABELLA  the  Oathouo,  queen  of  Castile 

New  York.    In  1864  he  received  orders  in  the  and  Leon,  born  in  Madrigal,  Old  Castile,  April 

Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is  now  (1860)  22, 1461,  died  Nor.  26, 1604.  She  was  the  dangh* 

rector  of  St.  Andrew^s  parish,  Richmond,  Staten  ter  of  John  II.  of  Castile  by  his  second  wife, 

island.    Beside  many  essays  contributed  to  peri-  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  was  therefore  descend- 

odicals,  he  is  the  author  of  the  *^  Conquest  of  ed,  through  both  parents,  from  the  £unou8  John 

Florida  by  Hernando  de  Soto*'  (Philadelphia  of  Gannt,  duke  of  Lancaster.    She  was  litUe 

and  London,  1886;  new  ed.  1861),  which  he  more  than  8  years  old  when  her  fietther  died,  leav- 

began  in  Spain,  and  which  is  esteemed  for  its  ing  his  crown  to  Henry,  the  ofibpring  of  his  first 

easy  and  elegant  style;  and  of  the  ^Fountain  marriage  with  Maria  of  Aragon.    Until  her  12th 

of  Living  Waters"  (Sew  York,  1864 ;  4th  ed.  year  Isabella  lived  with  her  mother  in  retire- 

1866),  a  devotional  work.— Johk  Treat,  cousin  ment  in  the  small  town  of  Arevalo.    On  the 

of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Judge  J.  T.  Irving,  birth  of  the  princess  Jnana,  Henry  removed  his 

an  American  lawyer  and  author,  bom  about  sister  to  court,  the  better  to  prevent  the  foiv 

1810.     His    principal   works   are:    ^Indian  mation  of  a  party  for  securing  the  succession 

Sketches"  (Philadelphia,  1888 ;  London,  1886),  to  her  instead  of  Jnana.    Remote  as  seemed  her 

a  narrative  of  an  expedition  to  the  Pawnee  ohancesof  a  crown,  with  an  elder  brother  on  the 

tribes;  and  two  novels,  the  ^' Attorney*^  and  throne,  an  heir  to  his  body,  and  anotiier  broth- 

**  Han7  Harson,''  which  originally  appciired  in  er  living,  Isabelk  was  yet  thought  a  fit  match 

the  '*  Knickerbocker'^  magazine  under  the  sig-  for  the  first  princes  of  Europe.    *'  Her  hand  was 

nature  of  John  Quod.  first  solicited,"  says  Prescott,  *'for  that  very 

IRWIN,  a  S.  CO.  of  Ga.,  bonnded  N.  E.  by  Ferdinand  who  was  destined  to  be  her  fhture 

Ocmulgee  river,  and  traversed  by  the  Alapaha;  husband,  though  not  till  after  the  intervention 

arefl,  1,466  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862, 8,618,  of  whom  of  many  inan^icious  circumstances."    She  was 

661  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  snr&ce  and  a  next,  at  the  age  of  11,  betrothed  to  his  brother 

sandy  soil,  which  is  not  very  fertile  except  in  Carlos,  aged  40.    This  unequal  union  was  pre- 

ihe  S.  E.  part.    Pine  forests  occupy  a  large  vented  by  the  death  of  Carlos  bv  poison,  and  in 

portion  of  the  land.    The  productions  in  1860  1464  Henry  promised  her  hand  to  Alfonso  of 
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PortngaL  With  a  finnnefls  and  disoretion  re-  IsabellairaBproolaiiiied^QeenatSeflOTia.  Most 
luarkable  for  her  jears,  Isabella  opposed  this  of  the  nobles  swore  alleguince,  bat  the  party  of 
Bommary  disposition  of  her  person,  saying  that  Juana  was  still  powerful,  and  it  was  not  until 
^*  the  infantas  of  Castile  conld  not  be  given  in  after  a  war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  had 
marriage  without  the  consent  oC  the  nobles  oi  been  affianced  to  Juana,  that  the  queen's  author- 
the  realm ;"  and  Henry  laid  aside  his  selfish  ity  was  fuUy  recognized.  From  this  time  her 
project,  but  only  to  take  up  another  still  baser,  career  was  trully  brilliant.  She  applied  her- 
An  insurrection,  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Yil*  self  to  reform  the  laws  and  internal  administra- 
lena  and  his  uncle,  the  archbi^op  of  Toledo,  tion  of  the  realm,  to  encourage  literature  and 
had  been  stirred  up  partly  by  the  belief  of  many  the  arts,  and  to  modify  the  stem  and  crafty 
nobles  that  the  princess  Juana  (often  known  as  measures  of  her  husband  by  the  influence  of  h^ 
la  BeltTa7ktja\  to  whom  the  king  had  caused  own  gentle  and  elevated  character.  Though  the 
the  oath  of  fealty  to  be  taken,  was  the  of^prins  life  and  soul  of  the  war  against  the  Moors,  in 
of  an  amour  between  the  queen  and  the  royiu  whidi  she  personally  took  part,  even  wearing 
&vorite  Beltran  de  la  Oueva.  The  confederates  armor,  which  is  stUl  preserved  at  Madrid,  she 
proclaimed  the  transfer  of  the  sceptre  from  was  opposed  to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  the 
Henry  to  his  brother  Alfonso,  and  collected  an  established  policy  toward  that  people ;  and  if 
army  to  support  their  cause.  Henry  sought  to  ehe  decreed  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from 
detach  the  chief  conspirators  by  marrying  Isa-  Oastile,  and  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  the 
bella  to  the  brother  of  the  marquis  of  Villena,  introduction  of  the  inqubition,  it  was  from  a 
the  profligate  Don  Pedro  Giron,  grand  master  of  conviction  that  tiie  safety  of  the  CSathoUc  fiuth 
the  order  of  Oalatrava.  The  hi^-spirited  prin-  demanded  this  sacrifice  of  her  private  feelings, 
cess  vowed  to  plunge  a  dagger  into  Don  Pedro's  The  encouragement  of  Christopher  Columbus  is 
heart  rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonor,  but  the  deed  by  which  she  is  best  Known  to  pcstcE^ 
the  grand  master  died  suddenly  on  his  Journey  ity,  and  the  squadron  with  which  he  discovered 
to  the  nuptials.  Two  years  later  (1468)  Alfonso  America  was  equipped  at  her  expense.  She 
died,  and  the  insurgents  offered  the  crown  to  opposed  the  reduction  of  the  Indians  to  slavery, 
Isabella;  but  she  refused  it,  and  an  accommo-  and  when  a  cargo  of  these  caDtives  was  sent  by 
dation  was  soon  efiEected  with  Henry,  by  the  Columbus  to  Spain,  she  oraered  them  to  be 
terms  of  which  the  queen  was  to  be  divorced,  transported  bacK  to  their  own  country.  With 
and  Isabella  was  recognized  as  heir  to  Castile  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Ximenee  she  reformed  the 
and  Leon,  with  the  risht  to  choose  her  own  hus-  religious  orders^  establishing  thereby  as  firm  a 
band,  subject  to  the  king's  approval.  Isabella's  discipline  in  the  church  as  she  had  already  in- 
daim  to  the  succesMon  was  soon  afterward  troduced  into  the  state.  Neither  wealth  nor 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  cortes.  Henry,  how-  station  ever  shielded  criminals  from  her  dis- 
ever,  paid  little  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  pleasure,  and  the  sword  of  justice  fell  with  equal 
agreement,  and  made  another  effort  to  force  her  certiunty  upon  the  nobility,  the  deigy,  and  the 
to  many  the  king  of  Portugal.  Policy  and  af-  common  offender.  The  masculine  inteilect,  the 
fection  inclined  her  to  the  suit  of  Ferdinand,  feminine  charms,  and  the  rare  virtues  of  Isa- 
prince  of  Aragon,  and,  incensed  at  her  brother's  bella  have  been  a  favorite  theme  for  historians  of 
threats  of  imprisonment,  she  now  resolved  to  all  subsequent  times,  and  the  affection  in  which 
take  matters  mto  her  own  hands,  and  returned  all  her  subjects  held  her  person  is  still  cher- 
the  Aragonese  envoy  a  favorable  answer.  Per-  ished  throughout  Spain  for  her  memory.  The 
dinand  signed  the  marriage  contract  at  Cervera,  sudden  deaths  of  Don  Carlos,  Don  Pedro  Giron, 
Jan.  7, 1469,  guarantying  to  his  consort  all  the  and  her  brother  Alfonso^  so  opportunely  for  her 
essential  rights  of  sovereignty  in  Castile  and  interests,  left  no  stain  of  suspicion  upon  her. 
Leon.  Henry  at  once  despatched  a  force  to  For  Ferdinand  she  always  entertained  the  warm- 
seize  his  sister's  person,  but  Isabella  escaped  to  est  affection,  whidi  was  not  always  faithfully 
Yalladolid,  and  sent  worid  to  Ferdinand  to  hasten  returned.  Her  genuine  piety  colored  every 
the  marriage.  The  young  prince,  unable  to  pro*  action  of  her  life.  In  person  she  was  equally 
cure  an  escort,  as  his  father  was  then  at  war  beautiful  as  in  character.  She  had  a  dear  oom- 
with  the  insni^nt  Catalans  and  utterly  bank-  plexion,  light  blue  eyes,  and  auburn  hair.  She 
mpt,  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant  with  had  6  children :  Isabella,  married  to  Emanuel 
6  companions  to  Osma,  escaping  the  troops  of  of  Portugal ;  Juan,  a  virtuous  prince,  who  died 
Henry  posted  to  cutoff  his  progress,  and  thence  in  1497,  aged  20;  Juana,  who  married  Philip, 
journeyed  in  more  fitting  state  to  Yalladolid,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  was  the  mother  of 
where  the  marriage  ceremony  took  place,  Oct  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  Maria,  who  espoused 
19,1469.  Henry  now  declared  Isabella  to  have  Emanuel  after  the  death  of  her  sister;  and 
forfeited  all  the  advantages  guarantied  by  the  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Henry  YIU.  of  England, 
wevious  treaty,  and  prodaimed  Juana  his  law-  (See  Fbbdinavd  Y.) 

tnl  successor.    The  kingdom  became  divided  by  ISABELLA  II.  (Mabia  Isabel  Luisa),  queen 

two  hostile  factions,  Henry  receiving  the  coun-  of  Spain,  born  in  Madrid,  Oct  10,  1830.    8he 

tenance  of  France,  but  Isabella  gradually  win-  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  Vll.  and 

ning  the  affections  and  allegiance  of  the  Castil-  his  4th  wife,  Maria  Christina.    The  question 

iansby  her  virtues  and  sagadty.  At  length,  on  of  her  succession   to  the  throne   caused  in 

Dea  11, 1474^  the  Jdng  caed,  and  2  days  later  Spain  a  bloody  dvil  war  and  disorders  whose 
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evil  results  have  endured  to  the  present  day.  duke  of  Montpensier,  son  of  the  French „ 

Her  father,  having  no  son,  repealea  (March  29,  Lonis  Philippe.  The  queen  estahUshed  alliances 

1680)  the  Salio  law,  introduced  into  Bpain  by  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  sent  an  army 

Philip  v.,  and  named  the  expected  ofiTsprinff  of  to  aid  the  pope.    In  July,  1850,  she  gave  birth 

his  4th  marriage  to  succeed  him,  thus  ezdud-  to  a  son,  who  died  almost  immediately.    Nar- 

ing  his  broiler  Don  Oarlos,  who  was  then  heir  Taez  was  removed  in  Jan.  1861,  and  was'  suo- 

S resumptive  by  virtue  of  that  law.  Ferdinand  oeeded  by  Bravo-Murillo.  On  Nov.  20  of  the 
ying,  Sept  29, 1888,  Isabella,  then  only  8  years  same  year  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughteri 
old,  was  proclaimed  queen.  Bon  Oarlos  took  Haria  Isabella  Francisoa ;  on  Nov.  28,  1867,  to 
up  arms,  supported  by  a  large  body  of  adher-  a  son,  Francisco  de  Assis  Fernando  *  and  in 
ents,  known  asOarlists.  The  contest  ffrsdually  Dec.  1869,  to  another  daughter.  On  Feb.  2, 
assumed  the  worst  form  of  civil  war,  the  clergy  1862,  while  going  with  her  new-bom  daughter 
taking  sides  with  Don  Oarlos,  while  the  queen^s  to  church,  she  was  attacked  and  slightly  wound- 
party  was  identified  with  that  of  the  exaUado9^  ed  by  a  priest  named  Merino,  who  was  shortly 
liberals,  or  constitutionalists;  the  queen  mother,  after  executed.  This  event  was  turned  to  ao* 
who  had  taken  tiie  title  of  regent^  having  guar-  count  by  the  conservatives,  who  procured  the 
antied  a  constitution  to  Spain.  The  young  dissolution  of  the  cortes,  and  the  adoption  of 
queen  was  supported  by  the  msjority  of  the  repressive  measures.  Several  liberal  generals 
people,  and  in  1884  it  was  almost  unanimously  having  been  banished,  on  Julv  28, 1864,  Qens. 
agreed  by  the  legislative  cortes  that  Don  Oarlos  O'Donnell  and  Dnlce  headed  a  military  and 
and  hisdescendmits  should  be  for  ever  excluded  civil  insurrection  in  Madrid,  and  succeeded  in 
from  the  Spanish  throne;  a  decree  which  was  redstablishing  a  liberal  government.  The  queen 
confirmed  oy  the  constituent  cortes  in  1886.  mother  fled  again  to  France,  and  the  queen 
Peace  was  concluded,  Aug.  29, 1889,  at  Berffara,  proclaimed  an  amnesty,  recalled  and  restored 
and  Don  Oarlos  fled  to  France,  Sept.  16.  Mean-  exiles,  opened  a  new  cortes,  and  legalized  the 
while  Oen.  Espartero  had  acquired  great  pow-  sale  of  church  property.  In  1866,  an  attempted 
er,  placing  himself  in  direct  opposition  to  gov-  coup  cPetat  by  0\Donnell,  and  the  suppression 
emment.  The  two  narties  of  moderadoB,  or  of  revolts  in  the  south  of  Spain,  gave  tiie  queen 
conservatives,  and  exattado9j  or  liberals,  contin-  more  power,  re^tablished  tiie  constitution  of 
ned  to  divide  the  people,  and  between  these  1846,  and  recalled  Narvaez.  This  induced  the 
vacillated  the  queen  regent.  The  ministry  of  most  reactionary  measures,  which  in  turn 
Martinez  de  la  Kosa  was  succeeded  by  that  of  brought  about  a  year  later  the  fall  of  the 
Mendizabal,  who,  compelled  by  liberal  insur-  Narvaez  cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
rections  in  Madrid  and  Saragossa,  modified  the  ministry  of  a  littie  more  liberal  character  (Oct. 
constitution,  enlarged  the  electoral  law,  and  in-  1867).  O^Donnell  has  been  prime  minister  since 
troduoed  otiier  reforms.  But  the  ji^ntos,  still  July  1,1868,  and  is  now  (Feb.  1860)  commander 
dissatisfied,  demanded  the  constitution  •of  1812,  of  an  army  sent  to  invade  Morocco.  The  queen 
which  was  finally  extorted  by  the  insurrection  is  beloved  by  her  subjects,  but  her  conduct  since 
of  Madrid,  June  18,  1887.  To  these  troubles,  het  alliance  with  a  prince  whose  hand  was 
productive  of  great  misery  and  confusion  in  all  forced  upon  her  by  the  intrigues  of  Lonis  Phi- 
Spain,  succeeded  the  great  insurrections  of  lippe,  and  who  is  said  to  be  affected  with  an 
BanAlona  and  of  Madrid  in  1889,  and  the  flight  infirmity  which  unfits  him  for  the  conjugal 
of  the  queen  mother  into  France,  Oct.  10, 1^.  state,  has  proved  injurious  to  her  r^utation. 
Espartero  now  became  head  of  the  government,  ISABELLA  or  Enolaio).  See  Edward  II. 
and  on  May  8, 1841,  was  declared  regent^  and  and  in. 

Arguelles  became  tutor  of  the  queen.    An  un-       ISABELLA  of  Valois.    See  Elizabeth  of 

successful  rising  in  favor  of  Maria  Ohristina  Yalois. 

was  made  at  Pampeluna  by  Gen.  O^DonneU,  ISABEY,  Jean  Baftistx,  a  French  miniature 
and  an  attempt  by  Gens.  Ooncha  and  Diego  painter,  bom  in  Nancy,  April  11,  1767,  died 
Leon  to  get  possession  of  the  young  queen^s  April  18, 1866.  He  studied  historical  painting 
person  and  buy  the  adherence  of  the  army  was  under  David,  but  commenced  his  career  by 
frustrated,  i^artero  was  finally  compelled  by  making  portraits  in  crayons.  About  1800  he 
an  insurrection  of  the  friends  of  Ohristina  and  determined  to  apply  the  principles  of  high  art 
the  radicals  to  abdicate.  For  a  short  time  the  to  miniature  painting,  and  in  1802  executed  an 
guardianship  of  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  extensive  work,  representing  the  first  consul  re- 
Gen.  Oastafios;  but  the  cortes,  by  advancing  viewing  his  troops  in  the  court  of  the  TuileriesL 
the  minority  of  the  queen  11  months,  placed  This  established  the  artist's  reputation,  and 
her  on  the  throne,  Nov.  10, 1848.  The  return  thenceforth,  as  long  as  he  could  paint,  he  re* 
of  Ohristina  was  followed  by  the  military  die-  mained  at  the  very  head  of  this  brandi  of  his 
tatorship  of  Narvaez,  the  promulgation  of  anti-  art.  Napoleon  I.,  witii  whom  he  had  been  in- 
liberal  laws,  and  a  state  of  siege.  On  Oct.  10,  timate  in  his  youth,  appointed  him  his  miniature 
1846,  Isabel  was  married  to  her  cousin,  Don  painter  in  ordinary,  and  the  members  of  the 
Francisco  de  Assls^  duke  of  Oadiz,  and  son  of  Bonaparte  family  and  the  marshals  and  great 
the  infante  Francisco  de  Paula,  brother  of  Fer-  dietaries  of  the  empire  sat  to  him,  beude  many 
dinand  YII.,  while  at  the  same  time  her  sister  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  of  whom 
Maria  Ferdinanda  Luisa  was  married  to  tiie  hd  painted  a  greater  number  than  any  oontem- 
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E)rary  artist  Bi3  Table  de$  fnarkHiavx^  on  a  in  1821  the  editors  of  ^eMSdaiUsetmitUuiioi^ 
rge  slab  of  porcelain,  representing  Napoleon  nelle,  and  in  1822  Qen,  Berton  and  Lieut.  Gc^ 
sorronnded  by  bis  mcwt  umons  generals,  is  a  CaronJ  condemned  to  death  for  endeavoring  to 
good  specimen  of  his  large  portrait  pieces.  His  restore  the  empire.  In  1824  he  defended  Ar- 
piotore  of  one  of  the  conferences  at  Vienna,  mand  CarreL  In  1826  he  obtained  a  decree 
whither  he  had  followed  Maria  Lonisa  on  the  annulling  the  sentence  passed  on  Bissette,  Fa- 
abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  is  Talnable  from  bien,  and  Yolnj  for  circolatinf  in  Martinique 
tiie  number  of  historic  portraits  it  embraces,  a  pamphlet  on  the  condition  oi  the  fi*ee  blacks 
He  subsequently  viated  the  Russian  court  at  the  in  the  French  West  Indies.  After  the  revolu- 
iuTitation  of  the  emperor  Alexander.  He  con-  tion  of  1880  he  was  at  first  appointed  director 
tinued  in  &Tor  with  successive  dynasties  in  of  the  Bulletin  dee  loie,  an  unprofitable  post, 
France,  and  died  ftill  of  honors.  His  likenesses  which  he  soon  resigned,  when  his  friend  DiqxMnt 
are  remarkable  for  tiieir  exactness,  and  are  exe-  de  l^ure,  minister  of  justice,  emnloyed  him  in  a 
onted  with  force  as  well  as  delica<7'.  non-official  capacity,  and  througn  his  influence 

ISjfiUS,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators,  bom  at  he  became  a  member  of  the  court  of  cassation, 

Ohalcis,  lived  between  420  and  848  B.  0.     He  Aug.  27,  1880.    In  October  he  was  elected  to 

went  at  an  early  age  to  Athens,  was  instructed  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  sustained  the 

in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  composed  ju-  ministry  of  Lafitte  and  Dupont  de  I'Eure.    The 

dicial  orations  for  others,  and  founded  a  school  ministry  of  Casimir  P6rier  sent  him  back  into 

of  rhetoric  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  the  opposition,  where  he  remained  for  16  yean, 

have  studied.    In  antiquity  64  orations  were  In  1834  he  discovered  a  diplomatic  document 

ascribed  to  him,  of  which  11  are  extant,  all  of  on  which  was  based  the  rejection  of  the  bill  for 

t^em  relating  to  disputed  inheritances.     The  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  United 

best  separate  edition  is  that  by  8ch6mann  (8vo.,  States.    In  the  same  year  he  founded  a  society 

G^reifswalde,  1881).    There  is  an  English  trans-  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  coio- 

lation  by  Sir  William  Jones  (London,  1794).  nies.    In  1838  the  mulattoes  of  the  colonies  had 

ISAIAH,  the  first  of  the  great  Hebrew  pro-  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.    Immediately  after 

phets,  son  of  Amoz,  fiourished  under  kings  Uz-  the  revolution  of  1848  Isambert  was  elected  to 

jdah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  from  about  the  constituent  assembly,  where  he  advocated 

760  to  710  B.  0.    Ahaz  was  consoled  by  his  the  closing  of  the  elubs,  tiiough  still  maintaining 

prophecies  when  King  Rezin  of  Damascus  and  his  liberal  principles.    After  1849  he  devoted 

Pekiah  of  Israel  warred  against  Judah.    When  himself  to  legal  literature,  and  also  published  a 

Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  appeared  before  number  of  antiquarian  works. 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  fore-        ISAUBIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 

told  the  destruction  of  his  army.    The  leading  in  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by  Phiygia,  Lycaonia, 

themes  of  his  prophecies  are  the  captivity  in  Gilicia,  and  Plsidia,  containing  few  towns,  and 

Babylon  and  the  return  from^it,  and  the  univer-  known  to  the  ancients  chiefly  by  the  marauding 

aal  reign  of  Instice.    His  eloquent  style  and  spb-  excursions  of  the  Isauri^ho  dwelt  in  its  moun- 

limity  of  thought  give  him  the  highest  rank  tain  fastnesses.    The  Komans  sent  an  army 

among  the  prophets.    Many  critics  suppose  the  against  them  in  78  B.  0.  under  P.  Servilius,  who 

latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (chap.  xL  reduced  them  to  submission  and  gained  the  sor- 

tolxvi.)  to  be  by  some  author  of  the  time  of  tiie  name  of  Isauricus.    As  they  continued  ^their 

captivity,  whose  name  is  unknown.    Among  depredations,  the  Romans  undertook  to  check 

the  most  important  commentators  are  Lowth  them  by  confining  them  within  a  circle  of  for- 

(London,  1776),  Dr.  A.  Alexander  (2  vols.,  New  tresses.    In  the  8d  century  A.  D.  the  Isaorians 

York,  1846-7),  Barnes  (2  vols.,  Kew  York),  and  Cilicians  united  themselves  into  one  nation, 

Gesenius  (8  vols.,  Leipsio,  1820^  Hitzig  (2  vols.,  and  one  of  their  chiei^  Trebellianus,  dared  to 

Heidelberg,  1888),  and  Drechsler  (8  vols.,  com-  assume  the  title  of  Boman  emperor,  but  was 

pleted  by  Delitsch  and  Hahn,  1857).  conquered  and  put  to  de^.    They  werefor- 

ISAMBERT,  FftANgois  AndbIb,  a  French  pol-  midable  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  two  of 

itician  and  Jurist,  bom  in  Aunay,  Eure-et-Loire,  their  race,  Zeno  (474-^91)  and  Leo  III.  (717- 41X 

Nov.  80,  1792,  died  in  Paris,  April  18,  1857.  rose  to  the  Byzantine  throne.    The  capital  of 

He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of  Ohartres,  Isauria  was  Isaura,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
and  during  his  legal  studies  assisted  Gail,  lee-        ISCHIA  (anc.  ^naria  and  Inarime\  an  id* 

turer  on  Greek  literature  at  the  college  of  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  tiie  N.  entrance 

France,  by  preparing  for  him  the  maps  of  his  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  belonging  to  the  kingdom 

ffreat  atlas  to  Herodotus  and  Strabo.    In  1818  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  area,  26  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2^000. 

he  was  admitted  an  advocate  before  the  councils  Its  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  its  centre  is 

of  the  king  and  in  the  court  of  cassation.    Dur-  occupied  by  the  volcano  of  Epomeo,  2,500  feet 

ing  his  professional  career  he  aided  in  compil*  above  the  sea,  whose  last  eruption  was  in  1801. 

ing  the  Mecueil  general  dee  late  Frcmfaiees  from  There  are  also  12  smaller  vMcanoes.    Tbe  in- 

420  to  1789,  published  the  CoUeetion  deehiede  terveninff  valleys  are  of  extraordinary  ferdiity, 

la  reetauration  de  1814  d  1827,  and  was  asso-  and  produce  com.  wine,  and  fruits  in  abun- 

ciate  editor  of  the  Bibliothiqtte  hUtorique  and  dance.    Its  warm  oaths,  the  most  celebrated  of 

of  the  Oeurrier  Frem^ie,    He  was  a  liberal  in  which  are  those  of  Oasamicoiola  and  Laooo,  artt 

politics,  and  in  1818  he  defended  Dr.  Aubry,  much  frequented,  and,  with  its  salubrious  cli- 
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mate  and  Imtffiant  vegetation,  make  it  a  fiiTor-  faotm^  of  iron  was  in  operation  there  as  early 

ite  resort  In  every  season  of  the  year.    It  has  4  as  the  middle  ages.    That  of  hrass  dates  from 

small  towns,  Isdiia,  Foria,  Casamicciola,  and  the  18th  centnry.    The  other  mannfactares  he- 

Lacoo.    In  1807  it  was  captured  hy  the  English  long  to  a  more  recent  period.     The  country 

and  Sicilian  troops.  aronnd  Iserlohn  is  diversified  with  picturesque 

ISOHL,  or  Isomx,  a  fashionahle  German  wa-  ruins,  rocks,  glens,  and  valleys.  In  the  vicinity 
tering  place,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  Salz-  of  the  town  is  the  celehrated  Felsenmeer  (sea 
kammergnt.  Upper  Austria,  situated  on  the  of  rocks),  and  a  remarkable  sounding  cave  con- 
river  Traun,  in  the  centre  of  8  valleys,  sur-  taining  fossil  bones. 

rounded  by  picturesque  mountuns,  60  m.  from  ISHMAEL,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  bom 

Linz  and  44  m.  from  Steyer;  resident  pop.  about  in  Mamre.    After  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Sarah, 

2,000;  annual  visitors,  1,000.    In  the  vicinity  she  persuaded  Abraham  to  banish  Hagar  and 

of  the  vUlage  are  extensive  salt  works,  estab-  Ishmael,  and  from  that  time  Ishmael  dwelt  as  a 

lished  in  1822.    It  contains  several  churches,  hunterin  the  wilderness  of  Paran.    His  12  sons 

schools^  and  elegant  bathing  establishments.    A  became  the  heads  of  12  tribes  dwelling  in  the 

suspension  bridse  crosses  the  Traun,  at  the  juno-  Arabian  desert  between  Egypt  and  Assyria  un* 

Idon  of  the  Ischl.    It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  der  the  name  of  Ishmaelites  or  Hagarenes. — ^In 

Austrian  nobility  and  of  the  present  emperor  the  10th  century  A.  D.  the  name  of  Ishmaelites 

of  Austria.    The  Austrian  premier  Schwartz-  was  assumed  by  a  Mohammedan  free-thinking 

enbergand  the  Russian  ministers  Nesselrode  and  sect  in  Syria  and  Persia,  which  was  associated 

Meyendorf  met  there  in  1850,  and  the  emperor  with  the  fanatical  assassins  or  Batenites. 

of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  1851.  ISIDORUS.  I.  Of  Ohabax,  a  geographer  who 

IStlRE.    I.  A  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  probably  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  1st  cen- 

Savoy,  flows  "W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W,  into  France,  tury.    He  was  the  author  of  a  great  geograph- 

when  it  turns  nearly  S.  and  proceeds  in  this  ical  work  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  world 

direction  to  below  Grenoble,  where  it  bends  to  and  the  Parthian  empire  were  described.    There 

the  K  W.,  and  again  within  a  short  distance  are  several  quotations  in  Pliny  from  this  trea- 

to  the  S.  W.    Having  passed  St  Marcellin,  it  tise,  the  extant  fhigments  of  which  have  been 

enters  the  department  of  Dr6me,  and  falls  into  repeatedly  published  in  modem  times  among 

the  Rhone  near  V^ence.     Its  entire  length  the  remains  of  the  Geographiei  Minorei.    The 

is  about  180  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  more  best  edition  is  that  of  Miller  (Paris,  1889).    II. 

than  8Q  m.     Tlie  Isdre  is  narrow  but  deep;  Or  Pelvshtm,  in  Egypt,  a  Christian  samt  and 

and  its  waters  are  always  of  a  blackish  tint,  abbot  in  tlie  1st  half  of  the  6th  century.    He 

owing  to  the  debris  which  it  receives  from  the  was  a  great  admirer  of   Ohrysostom,  whose 

sUte  quarries  of  the  Tarrentaise.     Its  chief  cause  he  espoused  against  the  patriarchs  The- 

affluents  in  Savoy  are  the  Arlv  and  Arc;  in  ophilus  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.    Over  2,000 

France,  the  Ozeins,  Drac,  and  Bourne.    II.  A  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.    The  best 

S.  £.  department  of  France,  formed  from  the  edition  of  them  is  that  published  at  Paris  in 

old  province  of  Dauphin^,  named  from  the  river  1688.    III.  Of  Sbvuxb,  a  saint  of  the  Latin 

Is^re,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  Rhone,  which  church,  born  in  Carthagena,  Spain,  died  April  4, 

separates  it  from  the  departments  of  Ard^che,  686.    He  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Seville  about 

Loire,  Rhone,  and  Ain,  E.  by  Savoy,  S.  K  600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  eloquent  orator, 

and  S.  by  the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and  the  profoundest  scholar,  and  the  ablest  prelate 

S.  W.  by  that  of  Dr6me ;  area,  8,201  sq.  m. ;  of  his  age.    In  616  he  presided  at  the  2d  coun- 

pop.  in  1856,  576,687.    The  surface  in  the  S.  cil  of  Seville,  and  in  688  at  the  great  council  of 

districts  is  very  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  Toledo.    He  wrote  on  science,  art,  history,  and 

and  N.  it  frequently  expands  into  extensive  theology;  the  most  curious  and  important  of  his 

plains.    There  are  at  least  20  mountain  peaks,  works  Is  Oriainnm  9he  Etymologiarum  Wbri 

the  lowest  over  6,000  feet  high,  and  the  most  XX.,  an  encyciopssdia  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences 

elevated,  Le  Grand  Pelvoux,  18,158  feet  high,  then  known.    The  best  complete  edition  of  his 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Is^re,  Drac,  Ko-  works  is  that  of  F.  Arevali  (Rome,  1797-1808). 

manche,  Bourbre,  Gniers,  and  Rhone.    The  soil  ISINGLASS.    See  GxLATrKx. 

of  the  lowlands  is  in  general  very  fertile.    Agri-  ISIS,  the  principal  goddess  of  the  Egyptians, 

culture  is  in  an  advanced  state.    The  quantity  the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Horns.  She 

of  wine  made  annually  averages  over  5,000,000  was  adored  as  the  great  benefactress  of  Egypt, 

gallons ;  that  made  in  the  vuley  of  the  Rhone  and  instructed  her  people  in  the  art  of  culti- 

has  been  long  celebrated.    The  raising  of  silk  vating  wheat  and  barley,  whence  those  cereals 

is  an  unportant  branch  of  industry.    There  are  were  always  carried  in  her  festal  processions, 

mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal ;  and  gold,  In  Greece,  where  her  worship  had  been  intro- 

silver,  platinum,  zinc,  antimonv,  &c.,  are  found,  duced  at  a  very  earlv  period,  she  was  occasion- 

The  staple  manufactures  are  hardware,  linens^  aDy  addressed  as  Pelagla,  the  queen  of  the  sea. 

cotton  yarn,  ^.    Capital,  Grenoble.  From  Greece  her  wor^ip  passed  into  Italy, 

ISERLOHN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province  and  was  established  about  the  age  of  Sylla  at 

of  Westphalia,  6  m.  W.  of  Amsberg ;  pop.  about  Rome,  where  it  became  ^pular.    In  48  B.  C. 

18,000.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  manubctures  the  triumvirs,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves 

of  iron,  steel,  bronze,  needles,  &c.    The  manu-  with  the  people,  commanded  a  temple  of  Ids 
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and  SerapU  to  be  foonded,  aad  pnbMclv  saoo-  estate  in  1856,  $1,866,049,  ahowioff  an  v 
tioned  their  worship.  The  principal  Bomaii  of  12  per  oent  since  1860.  Capital,  Bmithfifild. 
temple  of  Isis  stood  in  the  Campos  Martins,  and  ISI^  OF  WIGHT.  8ee  Wiqht. 
hence  the  goddess  was  often  called  Lais  Campen-  ISLINGTON.  See  Londost. 
sis.  The  Romans  identified  with  her  a  native  ISNABD,  Mazimin,  a  French  political  ora- 
goddess  of  the  Gauls,  Sicilians,  and  Germans,  tor,  born  in  Grasses  Froyenc€^  Feb.  16,  1761, 
The  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  garments,  and  her  died  there  in  1880.  In  the  legislative  assembly 
votaries  in  the  public  procesdons  wore  masks  in  1791  he  gained  notoriety  for  his  eloquence 
representing  the  heads  of  dogs.  In  works  of  art  and  boldness,  contributed  to  the  insurrection 
she  usnally  appears  with  the  figure  and  face  of  of  Aug.  10,  and  was  reelected  to  the  oon-vention. 
Juno,  arrayed  m  a  long  tunic,  wearing  a  wreath  He  then  modified  his  political  views,  joined  the 
of  lotus  flowers,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  Bittrum.  Girondists,  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ISLAM,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  full  sub-  ment  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  of  which 
mission  to  God.  It  is  used  by  Mohammedans  to  he  became  a  member,  strenuously  opposed  the 
designate  their  religion,  and  also  the  whole  body  Monta^nards,  and,  although  he  consented  to  va- 
of  believers,  or  Miose  who  accept  the  formula  of  cate  his  seat  on  June  2, 1708,  could  not  avoid 
faith :  "  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Moham-  ultimate  proscription.  His  Herculean  strength 
med  is  his  prophet''  This  formula  or  profee*  enabled  him  to  escape  the  officers  who  came  to 
sion  of  &ith  is  understood  to  include  6  essen«  arrest  him,  and  he  took  refuge  with  a  friend, 
tial  articles  of  religion  :  1,  the  acknowledgment  He  reappeared  in  the  assembly  after  the  fall  of 
of  the  divine  unity  and  of  the  mission  of  Mo-  Bobespierre.  In  1796  he  became  a  member  of 
hammed ;  2,  observance  of  prayer ;  8,  alms^v-  the  council  of  600,  to  which  he  belonged  for  one 
ing ;  4,  keeping  the  fast  of  Ramadan ;  6,  the  year.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  liter- 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  Sbeeaha,  or  adherents  ary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  and  gradually  be- 
of  Ali,  who  are  dominant  in  Persia,  add  to  the  came  religious.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
declaration  of  faith :  ^  Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God."  pamphlet  entitled  Proscription  cTImard  (Paris^ 
But  the  Soonnees  or  orthodox  Mohammedans,  1796),  a  declamatoiy  but  vivid  picture  of  Bo- 
who  form  the  minority  of  the  church  of  Islam,  bespierre's  tjrranny,  and  a  lyrical  poem  of  some 
r<^ect  the  position  thus  assigned  to  AIL  (See  merit,  IHth^rambe  ntr  VimmarUUiU  de  Fdme^ 
Ali  bsn  Abu  Tales.)  dedicated  to  Pope  Pius  YII. 

ISLAY,  or  IsLA,  an  idand  of  Scotland,  in  the  ISOOBATES,  an  Athenian  rhetorician,  bom 
AUantic  ocean,  16  m.  from  the  coast  of  Argyle*  In  Athens  in  486  B.  0.,  died  in  888  B.  C.  His 
shire,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  the  southern*  father,  Theodorus,  was  a  rich  musical'  instru- 
roost  of  the  Hebrides ;  length  about  28  m.,  ment  maker  of  Athens,  and  gave  his  son  the 
breadth  about  18  m. ;  area,  164,000  acres ;  pop.  best  education  attainable  in  Uie  city.  Tbiaa, 
in  1861,  12,834.  The  snrmoe  of  the  £.  part  is  Gorgias,  Theramenes,  and  Socrates  were  his 
hilly^  and  mostly  wooded,  but  the  remainder  is  teachers.  His  natural  timidity  and  a  weak 
generallv  leveL  Some  oi  its  summits  are  1,600  voice  prevented  him  from  ever  taking  the  part 
feet  high.  It  contains  several  small  lakes  an^  of  a  public  orator,  and  he  devoted  mmself  to 
rivers,  which  abound  with  salmon  and  trout  leoturinff  on  rhetoric.  He  first  taught  in  the 
Loch  ilnlaggan,  near  its  centre,  is  about  8  m.  island  of  Ohios ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  success 
in  circumference.  In  this  lake  is  an  islet  where  there  was  not  very  great,  and  that  he  was 
the  Macdonalds,  '*  the  lords  of  the  isles,"  once  chiefly  engaged  in  regulating  the  politieal  con- 
resided,  and  where  the  ruins  of  their  castle  still  stitution  of  the  islana.  He  then  returned  to 
are.  The  climate  is  moisl^  but  tolerably  healthy.  Athei^s,  where  he  soon  had  100  pupils,  at  a 
The  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  very  fertile  and  well  charse  of  1,000  drachms  eadu  He  also  de- 
cultivated.  The  staple  manufacture  is  whiskey,  rived  a  considerable  revenue  from  writing  ora- 
which  is  of  superior  quality,  and  of  which  over  tions.  Plutarch  says  that  Nicodes,  king  of 
200,000  gallons  are  made  yearly.  In  1848  the  Cyprus,  gave  him  20  talents  for  his  oration 
island  was  purchased  as  an  investment  by  the  U^  NocokXco.  He  was  never  willing  to  take 
late  Mr.  Morison  of  London  for  $2,226,000.  part  in  public  affiurs,  and,  when  appointed 
Chief  town,  Bowmore:  pop.  about  1,200.  trieraroh  in  866,  excused  himself  on  account 
ISLE  OF  FRANCE.  See  Maubitivs.  of  illness.  This  refusal  considering  his  ample 
ISLE  OF  MAN.  See  Mak.  means,  occasioned  much  ill  will  against  him; 
ISLE  OF  PINES.  See  Pinbs.  and  in  862,  from  policy,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
ISLE  OF  WIGHT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded  tion,  and  although  it  was  the  most  en)ensiTe 
N.  £.  by  the  estuary  of  James  river,  and  S.  W.  office  which  a  private  citizen  could  undertake 
by  the  Blackwater ;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  yet  he  fulfilled  it  with  great  liberality  and 
1860,  9,868,  of  whom  8,896  were  slaves.  The  splendor.  Isocrates  taught  principally  political 
surfSEUce  is  generaUy  level  and  divided  between  oratory.  The  most  eminent  statesmen,  orators, 
swamps,  pine  forests,  and  farming  lands.  The  philosophers,  and  historians  of  the  time  were 
soil  is  thin  and  sandy.  The  productions  in  1860  educated  in  his  school,  and  he  always  selected 
were  816,699  bushels  oi  Indian  corn,  89,718  of  practical  subjects,  proposing  to  ti^em  chiefly  tJie 
sweet  potatoes,  8,799  of  wheat,  and  7,904  lbs.  political  events  of  nis  own  tune  as  a  study.  Bh 
of  wool  There  were  19  churches  and  149  pu-  orations,  though  written  to  be  deliverea  in  his 
pils  attending  public  schools.    Yalno  of  reel  school,  were  copied  and  recited  in  all  the  coun- 
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tries  inhabited  bj  Greeks.   In  his  AreopagiUon^  ultimate  oompoatikm  eacpressed  by  the  formula 

he  urges  Athens  to  adopt,  as  her  onbr  safegoard,  Ot  H«  O4.    They  are  however  proximately  com- 

the  ancient  democracy  of  Solon,    m  his  Pane^  posed  of 

jryrifw  he  is  equally  warm  in  his  Pormic^dd c,H  o, 

to  all  the  Greeks  to  unite  agamst  the  barbanans.  Oxide  of  ethyie. . .  .C4  H.  o 
In  his  ^^  Philip,"  an  oration  addressed  to  the 
king  of  Macedon,  he  entreats  the  king  to  unite  "•  "•  ^*  ^«  ^«  ^ 
with  the  Greeks,  and  lead  them  against  the  That  such  comi>ounds  really  contain  different 
Persians.  But  Isoorates  was  not  a  practical  proximate  constituents  is  proved  by  the  fact 
statesman,  and  he  was  unconsciously  urging  that  they  afford  different  products  when  decern- 
Philip  to  become  the  ruler  of  the  Grecian  states,  posed  under  dmilar  conditions.  Hence  they  are 
an  object  which  Philip  was  then  himself  secret-  regarded  as  distinct  chemical  substances,  and 
ly  planning.  His  Paruit^henaieus^  a  eulogy  on  not  as  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  Dody. 
Athens,  was  written  when  he  was  94  years  The  different  grouping  of  the  elements  of  these 
of  age.  After  the  victory  of  the  Macedonians  compounds  has  been  compared  to  that  of  letters 
over  his  countrymen  at  Ghssronea,  he  was  un-  in  words  like  ate^  eat^  tea^  &o,^  on  the  arrange- 
willing  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  ment  of  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  en- 
liberties,  and  destroyed  himself  The  writinffs  tirely  dependent.  All  bodies  which  are  thus 
of  Isoorates  were  all  carefully  studied  and  dab-  isomeric  with  each  other,  all  that  have  abso- 
orated ;  he  is  said  indeed  to  have  taken  over  lutely  the  same  ultimate  composition,  must  of 
10  years  to  write  his  Fanegyrieus,  They  are  course  possess  identical  equivalent  weights, 
remarkable  for  their  flowing  elegance  and  mel-  Such  substances  are  often  called  metaraeric  (Gr. 
ody,  the  precisely  turned  sentences  and  periods  tirroy  indicating  change  or  alteration),  in  con- 
making  the  style  almost  monotonous.  Of  28  tradistinction  to  polymeric  substances  (Gr. 
genuine  orations  of  his,  21  have  come  down  to  iroXur,  many),  which  are  composed  of  similar 
us,  8  of  which  were  written  for  judicial  cases,  elements  united  in  the  same  relative  proportion 
and  were  intended  to  serve  as  models  for  foren-  in  each  cas^  but  in  different  absolute  quantities ; 
uc  writing.  Beside  these,  there  are  titles  and  the  equivalent  weights  in  which  tibese  sub- 
fragments  of  27  others,  and  also  10  letters,  stances  combine  with  other  bodies  being  unlike, 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  not  genuine.  This  distinffuishes  them  from  members  of  the 
His  works  have  been  translated  into  Ei^lish  by  preceding  dass,  in  whidi  both  the  relative  and 
Sadlier,  by  Dinsdale,  and  by  Gillies,  and  also  absolute  number  of  equivalents  are  tibe  same, 
into  French,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  best  text  Very  many  polymeric  substances  are  known, 
is  Bekker's.  whole  series  of  organic  compounds  being  formea 
ISOMERISM  (Gr.  urw,  equal,  and  lupos^  of  them.  As  an  example,  olefiant  gas  and  cetene 
part),  a  term  used  in  chemistiy  to  express  the  both  contain  85.7  per  cent  of  carbon  and  14.8 
relation  existing  between  those  substances  which,  per  cent  of  hydrogen.  If  nothing  were  known 
while  they  possess  the  same  ultimate  compcd-  of  their  chemical  comportment,  the  empirical 
Uon,  exhibit  essentially  different  diemical  and  fqrmnla  OH  would  be  applicable  to  both ;  but  by 
physical  properties.  The  term  isomeric  is  often  studying  their  properties  it  has  been  found  that 
applied  indiscriminately  to  several  classes  of  40  and  4H  have  united  to  form  olefiant  gas,  the 
bodies  which  will  here  be  separately  consider-  rational  formula  of  which  is  therefore  O4  U4  and 
ed.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  perhaps  now  to  its  combining  equivalent  28  ;  while  820  and 
be  confined  to  those  oases  in  which  the  dements  82H  have  united  to  form  cetene,  which  has  con- 
oomposing  the  dissimilar  substances  are  both  sequently  the  rational  formula  Oss  Hss,  and  the 
quantitatively  and  ^ualitativdy  the  same.  Dif-  equivalent  number  224.  Between  these  two 
ference  of  properties  can  here  be  readily  ex-  bodies  there  are  14  others  polymeric  with  them 
plained  by  admitting  that  the  elements  of  tiie  and  with  each  other.  Differences  like  this  have 
different  bodies  are  arranged  or  grouped  in  dif-  been  compared  to  those  between  words  like  mo, 
ferent  ways.  For  example:  two  chemically  mammoj  tar^  tartar,  &o,,  which  contain  the 
distinct  compounds  of  mercury,  oxygen,  and  same  letters  arranged  in  the  same  way,  but  in 
sulphur  are  known,  each  of  wluoh  contains  in  different  quantities.  The  arrangement  of  the 
100  parts  equal  quantities  of  these  several  ingre-  dements  in  polymeric  substances  is  not  however 
dients,  viz. :  of  mercury  80.65,  of  sulphur  6.45,  of  necessity  the  same ;  thus,  the  ether  of  wood 
and  of  oxygen  12.90  parts.  Both  have  there-  spirit  is  polymeric  with  common  alcohol ;  yet 
fore  the  empirical  formula  Hgt  SO4.  From  the  the  rational  formula  of  the  former  is  O9  Ha  O  ; 
manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  to-  of  the  latter,  O4  Hs  O,  HO. — ^Until  a  compara- 
ward  other  substances,  however,  it  has  been  tively  recent  period  it  was  the  prevalent  opmion 
ascertained  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  basic  among  chemists  that  bodies  of  simUar  composi- 
sulphite  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  the  ra-  tion  must  of  necessity  possess  similar  properties, 
tional  formula  of  which  is  ^gO)),  SO9 ;  the  Any  observations  tending  to  throw  doubt  upon 
other  a  sulphate  of  tbe  suboxide  of  mercuiy,  of  the  correctness  of  this  belief  were  considered 
which  the  rationd  formula  is  Hgs  O,  SOa.  Sim-  erroneous.  Even  the  discovery,  by  Wobler  and 
ilar  instances  abound,  espeddly  among  organic  Liebig,  that  cyanic  and  fhlminio  acids  are  of 
bodies.  Thus  both  formiate  of  ethyle  and  acetate  like  percentage  composition  although  they  pos- 
ctf  metiiyle — very  different  substanoes-^have  the  sess  veiy  different  properties,  was  attributed  to 
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€Tronof  dbflervatioD,  ftnd  generally  discre^ted.  terly  unlike  in  all  their  properUes,  excepting 
Faraday *8  investigation  of  seyeral  isomeric  hy-  the  weight  of  their  equivalent,  that  were  it  not 
drocarbons  in  1825  first  proved  the  fiiUacy  of  in  the  power  of  chemists  to  prove  their  iden- 
this  supposed  law.  Its  exceptions,  being  now  tity  bv  converting  them  one  into  the  other,  they 
more  carefolly  observed,  were  fonnd  to  be  very  woold  without  hesitation  be  considered  distinct 
nnmerous.  In  1880  Berzelius  proposed  that  elements.  Similar  instances  occur  among  gases^ 
they  diould  be  classified  as  isomeric  substances.  For  example,  ordinary  oxygen  eas  may  be  con- 
It  was  however  soon  perceived  that  the  doc-  verted  into  an  allotropic  modification  caQed 
trine  of  isomerism  could  not  with  propriety  be  ozone,  which  possesses  properties  entirely  dif- 
employed  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  differ-  ferent  from  those  of  the  original  oxygen.  Ghlo- 
ences  which  had  been  observed ;  least  of  all,  to  rine  gas  also,  according  to  Prof.  J.  W.  Draper 
explain  those  which  occur  among  the  elements  of  New  York,  after  exposure  to  strong  sunlight^ 
themselves — ^bodies  which,  from  Ids  inability  to  possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  hydro- 
decompose  them,  the  chemist  is  forced  to  regard  gen  even  in  the  dark,  and  exliibits  other  prop- 
as  simple.  In  1840  Berzdius  suggested  that  erties  unlike  those  of  chlorine  which  has  been 
these  peculiarities  might  depend  upon  some  ab-  kept  from  the  light  Several  other  elements  are 
solute  difference  of  qiulity  in  the  different  varie-  known  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  more 
ties  of  a  substance,  and  not  upon  any  dissimi-  allotropic  states;  and  a  considerable  number  of 
larity  in  the  arrangement  or  number  of  its  compound  bodies  occur  under  different  modi- 
molecules.  He  proposed  the  term  allotropism  fications,  which,  it  is  not  unlikely^  may  yet  be 
(Gr.  oXXorpoirof ,  of  a  different  nature)  to  express  found  to  depend  upon  the  allotropism  of  one  or 
this  idea,  which  has  ever  smce  steadily  gained  more  of  their  elements.  Indeed,  ttiese  instances 
favor,  although  directly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  are  so  common  that  some  chemists  have  been 
of  the  immutability  of  matter,  one  of  the  prin-  led  to  believe  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  de- 
cipal  tenets  on  which  the  chemistry  of  the  first  ments  may  exist  in  distinct  allotropic  states.  It 
half  of  the  present  century  was  based.  Alio-  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  well  ascertained  to 
tropism  is  of  special  interest  fix>m  the  fact  that  how  great  an  extent  the  peculiar  state  of  an  de- 
several  of  the  most  common  and  best  known  ment  can  influence  the  properties  of  the  coin- 
elements  may  occur  in  two  or  more  allotropic  pounds  it  may  form  by  uniting  with  other  bo(£Bea. 
states.  Thus,  pure  charcoal  (lampblack),  gra-  SchOnbein,  the  discoverer  of  ozone,  is  confident 
phite,  and  the  diamond  are  essentially  identical  that  it  exists,  as  such,  chemically  combined  in 
chemical  substances.  They  differ  widely  from  several  oxides.  Other  chemists  have  referred 
each  o^er,  it  is  true,  not  only  in  their  physical  the  dissimilar  varieties  of  certain  compounds  of 
properties,  but  also  m  their  chemical  oehavior  phosphorus,  arsenic,  &c,  to  the  allotToptsm  of 
toward  other  bodies.  They  can  however  be  their  elements.  Berzelius  long  ago  pointed  out 
mutually  converted  into  each  other,  excepting  that  the  different  states  of  sulphide  of  mercury, 
our  inability  to  make  artificial  diamonds ;  the  iodide  of  mercury,  te.,  were  probably  to  be  at^ 
equivalent  weight  in  which  they  unite  with  tributed  to  a  similar  cause.  Becently,  Berthe- 
otner  substances  is  always  the  same  ;*  and  as  lot  has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  allotrqpio 
a  general  rule,  to  which  however  many  excep-  modifications  of  sulphur  are  intimately  connect- 
tions  may  yet  be  found,  the  bodies  formed  by  ed  with,  if  not  directly  dependent  upon,  the 
such  combination  exhibit  identical  properties,  electrical  relation  which  this  substance  beus  to 
It  is  admitted  therefore  that  they  are  mere  the  elements  with  which  it  is  or  has  been  united, 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  chemicid  sub-  When  separated,  by  agents  wbid^  are  without 
stance,  carbon.  Again,  the  element  phosphorus,  action  ufHon  it,  ih>m  those  compounds  in  which 
as  it  commonly  occurs,  is  a  soft,  waxy,  yellow-  it  acts  as  an  electro-positive  body,  as  in  snU 
ish  white,  exceedingly  inflammable,  and  very  phurous  acid,  it  is  amorphous  and  insolable 
poisonous  substance,  with  a  strong  odor  and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  other  neutral  sol- 
taste,  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  readily  soluble  vents.  On  the  contrary,  when  obtained  fircm 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  may  easily  be  trans-  compounds  in  which  it  plays  the  part  of  an 
formed,  however,  into  another  allotropic  state,  electro-negative  element,  as  in  sulphuretted  hy- 
in  which  it  is  of  a  dark  red,  nearly  black,  color ;  drogen,  it  is  susceptible  of  cryst^lzation,  and 
is  hard  and  brittle,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  and,  is  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  &g.  Berdie- 
so  fur  as  is  knowiL  of  poisonous  properties  ;  is  lot  also  states  that  the  modifications  of  selenium 
not  luminous,  ana  is  completely  insoluble  in  exhibit  a  similar  comportment,  and  has  suggest- 
bisulpbide  of  carbon.  It  differs  moreover  fh>m  ed  that  the  different  states  of  phosphorns  may 
ordinary  phosphorus  in  specific  gravity,  and  en-  in  like  manner  represent  respectively  eledro- 
tirely  in  its  affinity  for  other  substances.  In-  negative  (ordinary  phosphorus)  and  electro- 
deed,  it  is  not  known  that  it  is  itself  combusti«  positive  (red  phosphorus)  conditions.  It  is 
ble ;  for  it  may  be  heated  without  undergoing  worthy  of  remark  that  th<Me  views,  whidt 
change  to  about  600°  F.,  at  which  temperature  are  of  prime  importance  in  their  bearing  upon 
it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus,  the  theory  of  substitutions,  are  almost  identi- 
These  two  conditions  of  phosphorus  are  so  ut-  cally  the  same  with  those  concerning  chlorine 

-— —    — .    ^  ^  ^,  .^^  ^^    T r~:  published  some  years  since  by  Prof.  Draper. 

i^'^!^:i?S^VUSS^y^S^  Although  the  correctness  of  the  ob^rvations^ 

•erions  doubt  apon  tus  commonly  received  notioo.  both  these  chemists  has  been  called  in  questioD 
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hy  other  observers,  it  cannot  as  yet  be  admitted  Some  of  these  variationB  are  probably  more  in- 
that  their  views  have  been  disproved ;  they  still  timately  connected  with  allotropism  than  has 
deserve  the  most  oarefnl  consideration.  The  heretofore  been  admitted ;  thus,  the  dissimilar 
apparent  relation  between  some  of  the  pheno-  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  of 
mena  of  allotropism  and  those  exhibited  by  silicic  acid  wonld  now  be  attributed  by  most 
substances  when  in  the  so  called  nascent  state  chemists  to  the  known  allotropism  of  its  com- 
(a  phrase  used  in  reference  to  Uie  well  es-  ponents.  Bat  most  differences  of  this  sort  are 
tabfished  fact  that  many  bodies  can  be  made  so  slight  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
to  combine  with  other  substances  with  much  dependent  upon  allotropism ;  they  seem  rather 
greater  facility  at  the  instant  when  they  es-  to  be  allied  to  those  variations  to  which,  as  al- 
cape  from  some  of  their  combinations  than  at  ready  stated,  even  the  allotropic  conditions  of 
any  other  time)  has  been  remarked  by  several  substances  are  themselves  liable.  It  would  ap- 
chemists.  Intimately  connected  with  this  view  pear  indeed  as  if  every  substance,  as  well  as 
is  the  theory  of  chemical  polarity  advanced  by  each  of  its  aUotropio  conditions,  must  have  a 
Brodie  ^"  Philosophical  Transactions,^'  1850,  p.  point  of  maximum  activity,  at  which  point  its 
759),  wlio  assumes  that  under  certain  conm-  properties  are  normal,  subject  however,  like 
tions — as  at  the  moment  when  a  body  enters  every  thing  else  in  nature,  to  perturbations  by 
into  combination — ^a  chemical  difference  exists  which  its  peculiar  properties  may  be  somewhat 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  changed.  In  compound  bodies  it  is  not  always 
composed ;  so  that  these  particles  are  to  one  easy  to  distinguish  between  allotropism  and 
anotner  in  a  peculiar  relation  which  is  express-  isomerism  properly  so  called ;  indeed,  both  may 
ed  by  the  terms  positive  and  negative  (+  And  occur  at  once,  i.  0.,  both  the  arrangement  and 
— )»  Several  of  the  phenomena  of  allotropism  quality  of  the  elements  of  two  or  more  sub- 
may  be  explained  by  this  theory.  Thus,  ozone  stances  of  the  same  ultimate  composition  may 
may  be  regarded  as  polarized  (active)  oxygen,  be  unlike.  There  is  also  a  large  class  of  bodies  to 
while  ordinary  oxygen  is  that  in  which  the  which  the  general  term  isomeric  is  still  applied, 
positive  and  negative  particles  are  combined,  some  of  which  may  be  allotropic,  while  many 
and  in  the  quiescent  state.  In  like  manner  or-  are  probably  polymeric.  A&  examples  may  be 
dinary  white  and  red  phosphorus  represent  re-  mentioned  the  numerous  metallic  oxides  which 
spectively  polarized  and  indifferent  conditions,  undergo  changes  when  heated.  The  very  re- 
It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  different  alio-  markable  circumstance  noticed  in  this  conneo- 
tropio  states  of  a  substance  as  if  each  were  tion,  that  these  bodies  while  undergoing  change 
something  absolute,  and  not  liable  to  any  varia-  give  off  a  quantity  of  heat  which  they  must  have 
tion.  But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  go  previously  possessed  in  a  combined  or  latent 
to  prove  that  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  form,  has  led  some  chemists  to  seek  for  an  ex- 
that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  allotrop-  planation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  allotropism 
io  conditions  of  several  bodies  are  themselves  by  assuming  that  heat  is  a  material  constituent 
subject  to  certain  variations.  In  support  of  of  substances,  capable  of  modifying  their  prop- 
this  view  may  be  instanced  the  great  aiversity  erties  according  as  it  is  combined  with  them  m 
of  properties  exhibited  by  different  specimens  greater  or  less  quantity.  This  is  however  en- 
of  graphite  and  the  various  kinds  of  coke  allied  tirely  matter  of  coi\jecture,  and,  in  view  of  our 
to  it,  or  by  the  different  sorts  of  sulphur. — ^In  limited  knowledge  respecting  the  true  nature 
addition  to  the  several  classes  of  phenomena  of  heat,  can  hardly  be  admitted.  Nor  has  the 
already  alluded  to,  the  peculiarities  of  which  direct  influence  of  heat  been  proved  in  all  the 
are  strongly  marked,  there  is  another  class  of  cases  of  allotropism  which  have  been  studied, 
analogous  facts  which  deserves  mention.  Many  That  it  is  nevertheless  intimately  connected 
weU  known  substances  exhibit  differences  in  in  some  way  with  these  phenomena  is  evident, 
hardness,  color,  specific  gravity,  solubility,  &c.,  This  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  changes 
according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  which  heat  is  known  to  effect  in  the  ordinary 
have  been  produced.  Thus,  carbonate  of  lime,  conditions  of  matter ;  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gas- 
when  precipitated  from  a  cold  solution  of  a  salt  ecus  forms,  which  all  substances  are  supposed 
of  lime,  is  readily  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solu-  to  be  capable  of  assuming,  being  unquestionably 
tion  of  chloride  of  ammonium ;  on  the  other  dependent  upon  the  temperature  to  which  they 
hand,  when  in  the  form  of  marble  it  is  scarcely  are  exposed.  These  conditions  must  not  how- 
at  all  soluble  in  this  menstruum.  Red  oxide  ever  become  confounded  with  those  dependent 
of  mercury,  which  has  been  prepared  by  pre-  on  allotropism,  which  are  essentially  different 
cipitation  in  the  wet  way,  is  decomposed  with  Other  chemists  have  regarded  allotropic  modi- 
much  greater  fsicility  when  heated  than  that  fications  as  dependent  upon  different  states  of 
obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of  mercury  to  a  aggregation  of  the  hypothetical  atoms  of  which, 
high  temperature.  These  differences,  though  as  they  suppose,  all  bodies  are  formed.  In  their 
subject  to  considerable  variations,  are  rar^y  eyes,  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  charcoal  de- 
strongly  marked.  Since  they  do  not  affect  to  pend  upon  its  amorphous  state ;  those  of  the 
any  great  extent  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  diamond  are  different  because  it  is  crystalline, 
substance,  they  are  not  classed  as  allotropio  and  those  of  graphite  unlike  those  of  the  dia- 
conditiona,  but  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  mond  because  its  crystals  belong  to  another 
different  states  of  aggregation  of  the  substance,  system.    They  would  call  the  ordinary  state  of 
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phosphorus  crystalline,  the  other  condition  "Edinhnrgh PhilosophicalJoanial^ (1890), and 
amorphous,  and  refer  all  differences  of  proper-  in  1848  he  published  with  Dove  a  map  of  the 
ties  to  this  difference  of  form.  DiYersity  of  world  upon  which  these  lines  were  constnicted. 
crystalline  structure,  or  its  entire  absence,  is  Lines  along  the  points  of  mean  annual  tempera- 
however  evidently  only  one  of  the  many  differ-  ture  he  called  isothermals;  those  along  the 
ences  of  properties  incidental  to  allotropism ;  points  of  mean  summer  temperature,  isotherals 
in  many  cases  it  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  conse-  (6r.  ^^por,  summer) ;  and  those  along  the  points 
quence  of  the  latter,  by  no  means  as  its  cause,  of  mean  winter  temperature,  isochimenals  ^6r. 
At  all  events^  the  cases  of  allotropism  which  x^^t^^y  winter).  The  singular  results  exhibited 
occur  among  gases  cannot  be  ezplamed  by  this  attracted  the  attention  of  other  philosophers, 
theory.  Others,  without  paying  special  atten-  and  the  subject  has  been  further  elucidated  by 
tion  to  crystalline  form,  have  supnosed  that  all  the  researches  of  K&mtz  and  Berghans  in  Ea- 
cases  of  isomerism,  taken  in  its  widest  meaning,  rope,  and  of  Loomis  in  the  United  States.  Maps 
depend  upon  variations  in  the  grouping  of  the  containing  these  lines  for  the  whole  year,  and 
molecules  of  bodies.  They  even  refer  the  in-  for  the  months  of  January  and  July,  may  conve- 
stances  whidi  have  here  been  classed  under  al-  niently  be  consulted  in  Nichols's  ^  Oydopffidia 
lotropiam  to  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  of  the  Physical  Sciences."  They  are  from 
the  particles  of  matter  of  which  the  elements  Dove's  more  complete  maps  made  for  eveiy 
themselves  are  composed.  But  few,  however,  month.  By  these  lines  the  surface  of  the  earth 
now  hold  this  opinion,  the  doctrine  of  allotrop-  is  divided  into  zones,  and  those  of  correspond- 
ism  being  generally  admitted.  Although  the  ing  temperatures  on  both  sides  of  the  eqnator 
mere  term  dlotropiam  conveys  no  definite  idea  are  known  as  isothermal  zones.  The  lines  ex- 
of  the  different  conditions  of  matter  which  it  hibit  in  a  most  striking  manner  how  little  de- 
indicates,  and  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  more  pendent  localities  are  upon  their  relative  dis- 
than  a  convenient  name  for  a  class  of  phenome-  tances  fh>m  the  equator  for  the  temperatore  of 
na  as  yet  inexplicable,  the  fact  which  it  denotes  their  climates.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
— ^that  an  element  can  exhibit  the  properties  the  winter  season  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
of  two  different  substances — is  of  preeminent  and  was  perceived  in  the  early  settlement  of 
importance.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  gen-  the  western .  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  where  the 
erally  regarded  as  the  greatest  chemical  discov-  cold  was  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of  regions 
ery  which  has  been  made  for  years.  Indeed,  lying  from  15°  to  20**  Airther  N.  on  the  eastern 
several  important  theories  in  this  science  have  margin  of  the  same  ocean.  The  same  thing  is 
been  materially  changed  by  its  recognition.  still  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  mean 

ISOMETRIC  PROJEOTION  (Gr.  to-or ,  equal,  winter  temperature  of  Edinburgh,  which  is  88J', 

and  utrpovj  measure),  a  species  of  drawing,  used  and  of  Easan  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  east 

chiefly  by  engineers,  in  which  the  perspective  of  Russia,  which  is  only  2°.    Bnt  when  the 

plane  of  the  paper  must  be  imagined  as  making  mean  annual  temperature  of  these  two  places  is 

equal  angles  with  the  three  principal  dimensions  compared,  the  differemse  is  rednced  to  only  10^, 

of  the  figure,  and  the  eye  at  an  infinite  distance,  that  of  Edinburgh  being  only  48^  and  that  of 

Thus  lines  in  the  three  principal  directions  will  Kasan  about  88  .    The  lines  of  different  sea^ 

be  drawn  on  the  same  scale,  and  that  scale  the  sons  are  thus  seen  to  be  more  parallel  with  each 

same  for  all  parts  of  each  line.  other  than  any  of  them  are  with  the  lines  of 

ISOMORPHISM  (Qr.  to-or,  equal,  and  nopff>ffj  latitude.    For  all  seasons  in  the  northern  hemi- 

form),  in  chemistry,  the  property  possessed  by  sphere  they  are  greatJy  contorted,  while  over 

certain  bodies,  either  elements,  bases,  or  acids,  the  more  oceanic  southern  hemisphere  they 

of  replacing  each  other  in  compounds  without  pass  more  regularly  in  an  E.  and  W.  direction, 

causing  in  these  an  essential  change  of  crystal-  The  irre^ar  distribution  of  land  and  water  is 

line  form.    The  bodies  that  thus  replace  each  the  chiefcause  of  these  irregularities  of  tempersr 

other  possess  themselves  similar  forms,  and  are  ture.    Large  bodies  of  the  former  in  the  polar 

said  to  be  isomorphous.    Familiar  examples  of  regions,  or  lakes  and  seas  that  are  covered  dvx* 

this  mutual  replacement  in  minerals  are  of  the  ing  the  winter  with  ice,  send  a  chilly  infiaenoe 

protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  of  lime  over  adjoining  countries,  which  spreads  far  into 

and  magnesia.    Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  low  latitudes;  while  oceanic  currents  flowing 

possess  this  relation  toward  each  other;  dso  fK>m  equatorial  regions  carry  with  them  mto 

arsenic  and  phosphorus,  and  the  acids  of  these  arctic  latitudes  a  mild  temperature,  and  render 

elements.  countries  inhabitable,  and  even  comfortable, 

ISOTHERMALS,  or  Isothbrmal  Linies  (Gr.  which,  situated  so  near  the  poles,  would  under 

io-of,  equal,  and  ^rp^n,  heat),  lines  drawn  upon  oUier  circumstances  be  buri^  in  perpetnal  ioe 

the  map  of  the  world,  connecting  points  of  the  and  snow.    So  in  tropical  cHmates  high  mono* 

same  mean  temperature— a  method  of  repre-  tainous  tracts,  reaching  to  elevations  above  the 

senting  to  the  eye  the  belts  that  possess  the  snow  lines^  chill  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 

same  amount  of  heat  or  cold,  either  at  certain  and  temper  the  climate  of  neighboring  conn* 

seasons  or  throughout  the  year.    Humboldt  first  tries ;  while  low  sandy  deserts  in  the  same  lati- 

explained  these  lines  in  a  paper  published  in  the  tndes  reflect  the  full  heat  of  the  snn,  and  give 

Mimoirea  de  la  ioeiiti  d'Arcueil^  a  translation  the   maximum  of  atmospheric  temperature. 

of  which  appeared  in  the  8d  volume  of  the  Thusitisthat  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia)  tf 
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I  observed  by  Griffiths,  dmiog  the  land  winds  ffoods  are  sent  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Asia,  Ispa- 
I  the  thermometer  has  been  seen  to  rise  to  182^  in  Kan  being  a  central  emporinm  on  the  great  line 
i  the  fi^ade  and  to  156°  in  the  son ;  and  thns  it  is  of  traffic  between  Afghanistan,  India,  and  Ohi- 
t  that  the  isothermal  lines  of  Jnlj  circle  aronnd  na  on  the  east,  and  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Me- 
r  the  interior  portions  of  Africa,  marking  a  mean  diterranean  on  the  west.  The  wine  of  Ispahan 
I  temperatare  for  tliat  month  of  90^''.  is  thought  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  Shiraz. 
I  ISPAHAN  (anc  Aipadana%  a  city  of  Per-  The  inhabitants  are  generally  educated,  so  that 
f  sia,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital,  sitn-  almost  every  one  can  read  and  write,  and  even 
I  ated  in  the  province  of  Irak-^emee,  210  m.  S.  the  shopkeepers  and  artisans  are  famiUar  with 
from  Teheran,  in  lat  82''  89'  84"  N.,  long.  61''  the  works  of  the  principal  Persian  poets.  The 
44'  45"  £. ;  pop.  varionsly  estimated  by  Enro-  merchants,  who  form  a  aistinct  class,  are  shrewd 
pean  travellers  at  from  60,000  to  200,000,  the  and  enterprising,  live  in  luxurious  style  in  houses 
latter  number  being  probably  nearest  the  truth,  externally  shabby,  and  many  of  them  carry  on 
It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  plain  watered  business  with  large  capitals,  and  on  a  scale  that 
by  the  river  Zendarood,  which  is  here  600  feet  enables  them  to  aflbct  prices  even  in  the  mar- 
wide.  For  miles  around  the  city  stretch  groves,  kets  of  India.— On  t^e  S.  side  of  the  Zendarood 
orchards,  corn  fields,  vineyards,  and  shady  ave-  is  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Julfa,  which  is  con- 
nues,  interspersed  with  the  ruins  of  deserted  nected  with  Ispahan  by  a  bridge  1,000  feet  long, 
towns  and  palaces.  On  approaching  the  city  of  84  arches.  It  was  founded  about  1608  by 
from  the  south,  travellers  cross  the  river  by  Shah  Abbas,  who  transported  to  it  all  the  in- 
three  beautiful  and  massive  bridges,  which  lead  habitants  of  the  Armenian  town  of  Julfa  on  tiie 
into  spacious  gardens  watered  by  canals,  and  Araxes,  and  gave  them  full  toleration  for  their 
surrounded  by  numerous  pleasure  houses.  A  religion,  and  valuable  privileges  as  merchants, 
broad  shaded  avenue  terminates  in  the  great  This  colony  prospered  for  more  than  a  century, 
bazaar  of  Shah  Abbas,  an  enormous  lengtn  of  and  once  contained  80,000  people  and  24 
building  vaulted  above  to  exclude  heat  but  ad-  churches.  It  is  now  greatly  decayed,  and  has 
mit  sir  and  light.  Hundreds  of  unoccupied  not  more  than  8,000  inhabitants. — ^Ispahan  is  a 
shops  line  the  sides  of  this  once  crowded  mart  very  ancient' city,  and  is  mentioned  by  his- 
of  conunerce,  after  traversing  which  for  nearly  torians  as  early  as  the  8d  century.  By  the 
two  miles  the  traveller  enters  the  great  square  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of 
of  Ispahan,  the  magnificent  Maidan  Shah,  an  their  Persian  provinces.  Tamerlane  captured  it 
I  oblong  open  space  2,600  feet  in  length  and  700  in  1887,  massacred  70,000  of  the  inhabitants, 
in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  upward  of  40  acres,  and  nearly  ruined  the  city.  It  recovered  at  the 
In  the  centre  of  two  sides  of  this  square  are  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  the 
superb  mosques,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  other  &vorite  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Sooffee 
siaes  are  great  gates  leading  to  the  bazaars  and  d^asty.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity  it  was 
to  the  royal  mosque.  Around  the  rest  of  the  visited  in  1678  by  the  French  traveller  Ghiu*din, 
square  are  stately  edifices  of  uniform  archttec-  who  resided  there  4  years,  and  who  describes 
ture,  once  used  as  apartments  for  the  nobility  it  as  a  great  city  24  miles  in  circuit,  with  160 
and  officers  of  the  Persian  court,  but  now  ruin-  mosques,  48  colleges,  1,800  caravansaries,  278 
ous  and  desolate.  In  the  S.  part  of  the  city  public  baths,  and  a  population  of  600,000.  Other 
is  an  extensive  pleasure  ground,  called  the  authors  state  the  population  at  1,100,000.  But 
ChaharBaght  consisting  of  8  gardens,  or  *'par^  in  1722  it  was  taken  by  the  Afghans  after  a 
adises,"  as  they  were  termed  by  the  ancient  siege  of  8  months,  and  its  buildings  defaced  and 
Persians,  watered  by  canals,  banns,  and  foun-  people  massacred  in  frightful  numbers.  This 
tains,  adorned  with  palaces,  and  enclosed  by  lofty  catastrophe  nearly  destroyed  the  city.  The  seat 
walls.  The  most  sumptuous  of  these  palaces  of  government  was  removed  first  to  Shiraz,  and 
is  the  Chehel  SitUm^  or  ^'  Forty  Columns."  The  afterward  to  Teheran,  and  for  a  century  Ispahan 
columns  from  which  the  name  is  derived  are  in  was  little  more  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  has 
the  principal  hall,  and  are  inlaid  with  mirrors  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  80  years, 
so  as  to  resemble  pillars  of  glass.  The  walls  chiefly  bv  the  exertions  of  Mohammed  Hussein 
and  roof  are  decorated  with  the  same  fragile  Ehan,  who  was  for  a  long  time  its  governor, 
material,  interspersed  with  flowers  of  gold,  the  Still,  the  traveller  rides  for  miles  through  desert- 
whole  done  with  much  taste,  and  so  as  to  con-  ed  streets,  ruined  buildings,  and  silent  squares. 
vey  an  impression  of  great  magnificence.  Be-  ISRAEL^  See  Jacob. 
hind  this  hall  are  many  fine  apartments,  one  of  ISRAELITES.  See  Hebrews. 
which  is  embellished  with  large  paintings  by  ISSAQUENA,  a  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  bounded  W. 
native  artists,  representing  the  achievements  of  by  the  Mississippi  river  and  S.  E.  by  the  Tazoo, 
Nadir  Shah  and  other  Persian  conquerors.  Ispa-  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ;  area,  965  sq. 
ban  is  distinguished  even  at  the  present  day  for  m. ;  pop.  in  1650,  4,478,  of  whom  4,105  were 
the  excellence  of  its  manuflEictures,  which  con-  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  Sunflower  river,  and 
sist  of  all  kinds  of  woven  fabrics,  from  the  most  has  a  low  and  level  surface,  portions  of  which 
costiy  gold  brocade  to  the  most  ordinary  calico  are  often  inundated.  The  soil  is  rich.  The 
or  coarse  cotton;  of  gold  and  silver  trinkets,  productions  in  1850  were  148,180  bushels  of 
paper,  pen  cases,  ornamental  book  covers,  fire-  Indian  corn,  18,595  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,461 
armsi  swords,  glass^  and  earthenware.    Theso  bales  of  cotton.    Capital,  Tiulula. 
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ISSUE.    I.  In  law,  lued  in  deeds  and  wills  **  without  lawftil  issae."^  In  many  of  the  states 
to  signify  descendants.    When  employed  in  a  much  of  the  difficulty  is  obviated  by  ezpieas 
deed,  the  term  has  a  definite  meaning.    It  is  al-  statutory  enactments.    Thus  in  New  York  it  is 
ways  construed  to  be  a  word  of  purchase,  des-  declared  that  when  a  remainder  shall  be  limited 
ignatiDg  persons  in  being,  and  Testing  in  each  to  take  effect  on  the  death. of  any  person  wiih- 
of  them  an  original  interest.    It  cannot  be  a  out  heirs,  or  heirs  of  his  body,  or  without  iaBue^ 
word  of  limitation,  for  that  would  confer  on  is-  the  words  heirs  or  issue  shall  be  oonstrued  to 
sue,  whetiier  in  being  or  not,  derivative  interests  mean  heirs  or  issue  living  at  the  death  of  the 
devolved  upon  them  through  descent  from  the  person  named  as  ancestor.    The  New  Tork 
original  taker ;  and  such  estates  of  inheritance  statutes  abolish  all  distinctions  between   real 
can  be  created  in  deeds  only  by  the  word  heirs,  and  personal  property  in  respect  to  contingent 
We  have  used  the  word  purchase  in  its  technical  interests.    The  American  cases  generally  follow 
sense.    In  law,  all  estates  are  acquired  either  the  English  common  law  rule  in  regard  to  limita- 
by  purchase  or  by  descent;  and  it  therefore  tions  over  upon  the  bequest  of  chattels;  and,  by 
follows  that  all  estates  not  acquired  by  descent^  confining  the  expression  "  without  issue"  to  iasoe 
or  by  inheritance,  are  acquired  by  purchase.-—  living  at  the  death  of  the  first  taker,  support  ex- 
Hie  construction  of  the  word  issue  m  wills  has  ecutory  devises.    II.  In  pleading,  the  point  w 
involved  much  uncertainty  and  difficulty ;  for  it  matter  in  contest  between  the  parties  to  a  suit 
is  a  term  of  the  most  extensive  import.    It  may  When  in  the  course  of  their  alternate  pleadings 
embrace  aJl  descendants  to  the  remotest  degree ;  the  parties  have  reached  a  specific  matter  whidi 
or  may  be  limited  to  immediate  descendants,  or  one  of  them  affirms  but  the  other  denies,  they 
confined  to  some  particular  class  of  descendants  are  said  to  be  at  issue,  or,  in  the  ancient  Ian- 
living  at  a  given  time.    Of  the  rules  of  construe-  guage  of  the  law,  €ut  exitum^  or  at  the  end  of 
tion  establi^ed  by  the  discussion  of  this  perhaps  Sieir  pleadings.    An  issue  may  be  either  of  law 
most  vexed  question  in  the  whole  range  of  legal  or  of  fact.    When  a  defendant  demurs  to  the 
learning,  it  must  suffice  to  state  only  the  most  plaintiff's  allegation,  that  is,  denies  its  suffidency 
general.    In  a  will,  issue  may  be  regarded  as  a  as  matter  of  law  to  support  the  plaintifrs  ao- 
word  either  of  limitation  or  of  purchase.    If  tion,  he  is  said  to  tender  an  issue  in  law,  and 
real  estate  be  devised  either  directly  to,  or  by  the  other  party  is  compelled  to  aooe|»t  it    But 
way  of  executed  trust  for,  a  *^  person  and  his  if  the  defendant  traverse  the  plaintifrs  fact  and 
issue,''  the  word  is  here  taken  to  be  one  of  propose  to  refer  the  matter  disputed  to  some 
limitation;  and,  as  synonymous  with  heirs  of  mode  of  trial,  he  tenders  an  issue  offset    The 
the  body,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  interchange-  plaintiff  may  aemur  to  the  traverse  or  may  Join 
ably  used  in  the  statute  de  aanis,  it  .confers  on  issue;  indeed,  he  must  do  so  when  the  iasne  ia 
the  devisee  an  estate  tail.'  Yet  if  it  clearly  ap-  well  tendered.    An  issue  of  &ct  is  properly 
pear  from  any  expressions  in  the  will  that  the  framed  upon  a  direct  negation  or  deoial  of  an 
testator  did  not  intend  to  give  such  an  estate,  averment    Two  affirmatives  therefore  do  not 
or  that  by  issue  he  meant  children,  or  any  par-  make  a  good  issue.    For  example,  defendant 
ticular  dass  of  descendants,  then  the  word  will  pleads  that  A  died  seized  in  fee,  and  plaintiff 
be  construed  as  a  word  of  purchase ;  and  it  will  replies  that  he  died  seized  in  taiL    this  is  not 
then  comprise  all  who  can  claim  as  descendants  good  pleading,  because  the  former  allegation  is 
from  him  to  whose  issue  the  bequest  is  made. —  not  directly  traversed,  but  is  only  argnmenta- 
The  different  phrases  which  express  default  of  tively  denied.    Yet  it  is  said  two  af^matives 
issue  have  been  the  subjects  of  frequent  and  may  suffice  when  tbey  are  so  contrary  to  each 
very  nice  construction.    The  failure  of  issue  other  that  one  of  necessity  denies  the  other, 
may  be  what  is  called  a  definite  fa'dure,  when  For  similar  reasons  the  issue  must  not  rest  on 
the  will  fixes  a  definite  time  for  such  failure,  as  two  negatives.    As  it  is  the  olject  of  the  plead- 
if  the  devisee  die  "  without  issue  living  at  the  ings  to  reach  the  precise  and  essential  subject 
time  of  his  death ;"  or  it  may  be  indefinite,  for  decLuon,  it  is  oi  course  necessary  that  they 
when  no  period  is  fixed,  but  the  contingency  should  develop  some  matter  either  of  law  or 
continues  so  long  as  the  devisee  has  any  de-  fact  which,  when  decided,  shall  dispose  of  the 
scendants.    A  limitation  over  after  a  definite  whole  controversy.     They  must  therefore  he 
failure  of  issue  is  good ;  but  not  upon  an  inde-  directed  not  merely  to  the  production  of  an 
finite  failure,  for  the  contingency  is  too  remote,  issue,  but  to  the  production  of  one  which  is 
In  the  case  therefore  of  a  devise  to  A  in  fee,  material.    For  issue  joined  upon  an  immaterial 
with  remainder  to  another  upon  A's  death  with-  point,  that  is,  a  point  not  decisive  of  the  right 
out  issue,  the  limitation  over  is  void,  and  A's  of  the  case,  is  fatally  defective,  and  judgment 
estate  in  fee  is  reduced  to  an  estate  taiL    This  upon  any  verdict  found  will  be  arrested  by  the 
is  the  general  rule  of  the  common  law,  though  court.    Further,  as  in  respect  to  any  single  sub- 
in  the  United  States  the  courts  seek  to  evade  its  ject  of  suit  the  decision  of  one  materiel  point 
authority,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  slight  may  decide  Uie  action,  it  has  become  a  rule  that 
circumstances  to  support  the  executory  devise,  the  pleadings  shall  tend  not  only  to  materiality, 
They  have  done  so  when  the  limitation  was  to  but  also  to  singleness  in  the  issue ;  in  other 
the  brother  of  A  if  the  latter  died  without  diU-  words,  no  plea  may  tLHegb  several  distinct  mat- 
dren ;  or  to  "  survivors"  when  either  of  several  ters,  when  any  one  of  uiese  would  singly  sup- 
devisees  should  die  **  without  issue  alive,"  or  port  the  action.    Finally,  this  single  material 
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Iwoe  most  be  so  pfltflcidar  in  its  character  at  <m  that  dde  of  the  conliiient.    In  the  latter  rear 
to  point  out  distinctly  th&  nature  of  the  matter  it  was  abandoned  for  a  point  called  San  «fo8^ 
in  controrersy.    Upon  the  declaration  the  par-  12  m.  N.,  which,  it  was  supposed  suffered  under 
ties  may  Join  general  or  special  issoe ;  issues  fbww  disadvantages.     Both  Istapa  and  San 
Joined  on  later  pleadings  in  the  sait  are  called  Jos^,  however,  are  entirely  open  to  the  sea, 
simply  issnes  without  other  description.    The  without  protection  of  any  kind,  and  vessels  are 
ffeneitd  issue  denies  all  the  roaterial  allegations  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  1^  m.  from  the 
in  the  declaration,  or  rather  it  enables  the  de-  shore,  where  they  are  obliged  to  anchor  on  a 
fendant  to  demand  proof  of  all  of  them.    A  bottom  of  shifting  sands,  prepared  to  stand  out 
special  issue,  properly  speaking,  is  the  denial  of  to  sea  at  a  moment's  warning, 
one  of  several  substantive  facts,  which  are  es-  ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  4  great  na- 
eentid  to  the  right  c^  action.    A  traverse  of  tional  festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  tbeisth- 
one  essential  point  is  plainly  as  complete  a  de*  mus  of  C2<Hinth  in  April  or  May  of  every  alter- 
nial  of  the  plaintiff*s  right  of  recovery,  as  the  nate  year,  in  the  2d  and  4th  years  of  each 
traverse  of  his  whole  declaration  by  a  general  Olympiad.    The  story  of  their  origin  is  as  fol- 
issue  could  be.    In  practice  the  defendant  has  lows :  Athamas^  king  of  Orohomenus,  had  by 
been  allowed,  upon  the  general  issue,  in  many  his  second  wife  Ino  a  son  named  Melicertes, 
actions,  not  only  to  deny  the  material  facts  of  whom  together  with  his  mother  he  pursued  in 
tiie  plaintiff's  declaration,  but  also  to  put  in  a  fit  of  madness.    In  order  to  escape  from  him 
particular  matters  of  defence,  which  in  strict-  they  jumped  into  the  sea.    Ino  was  changed 
ness  ought  to  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  into  a  sea  goddess,  and  the  body  of  Melicertes 
special  plea.    In  England  the  abuses  which  grew  was  washed  ashore  and  buried  by  his  uncle 
up  through  this  perversion  of  the  general  issue  Sisyphus,  who  was  directed  by  the  nereids  to 
were  repressed  by  statute,  and  the  plea  restrict-  pay  him  heroic  honors  under  the  name  of  Pal®- 
ed  to*  its  original  and  proper  intent.    In  the  mon.     Sisvphus   accordingly  established   the 
United  States,  however,  very  generally,  the  Isthmian  ;jsmes  in  honor  of  Neptune  and  Pal»- 
general  issue  may  be  pleaded  in  all  cases,  and  mon.    The  games,  however,  were  suffered  to 
admits  any  matter  of  defence  in  evidence.    In  ftU  into  disuse,  and  were  for  a  time  entirely  in- 
eome  states  notice  of  the  special  matter  of  dis*  terrupted,  till  Theseus  organized  them  anew  in 
charge  or  avoidance  intended  to  be  offered  at  honor  of  Neptune.    In  the  6th  century  B.  0. 
the  trial,  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  with  they  became  Pan-Hellenic  festivals.    Until  the 
the  plea,  or  within  a  certain  period  afterward,  overthrow  of  Corinth  by  the  Roman  general 
An  issue  is  informal  when  framed  upon  the  in-  Mummius  (146  B.  G.)*  the  games  were  con- 
artificial  or  improper  traverse  of  a  material  aile-  ducted  by  the  Corinthians,  though  the  Athe- 
gation. — ^Feigned  issues  are  sometimes  framed  nians  held  the  traces  of  honor,  the  npotdpia 
in  chancery  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  dis-  or  front  seats.    The  privilege  was  then  given 
pnted  questions  of  fact  to  the  ordinary  modes  to  the  people  of  Sicyon.    After  the  rebuild- 
of  trial  at  law.    Thus,  if  it  be  contested  whether  ing  of  Ck>rinth  by  CsBsar,  they  were  again  man- 
A  is  the  heir  of  B,  the  iact  will  be  sent  to  be  a^d  by  that  city,  but  the  people  of  Si^on 
tried  in  a  law  court  upon  a  fictitious  suit.    For  had  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  as  judges.    Tney 
example,  one  party  may  declare  that  he  wagered  continued  regularly  till  Christianity  began  to 
with  another  that  B  was  the  heir  of  A;  he  then  spread,  when  they  fell  into  decay,  bat  were 
ayers  that  he  is  so,  and  demands  the  wager,  still  celebrated  under  Constantine  and  Julian. 
The  defendant  admits  the  wager,  but  avers  in  The  Isthmian  games,  like  the  Olympic,  consist- 
reply  that  B  is  not  the  heir  of  A.    Upon  these  ed  of  all  kinds  of  atiiletic  sports,  wrestling,  box- 
allegations  issue  is  joined,  and  the  fact  is  decided  ing,  gymnastics  of  every  sort,  racing  on  foot  and 
in  the  usual  modes.    Feigned  issues  may  also  be  in  chariots,  and  also  contests  in  music  and  po- 
employed  by  suitors  in  courts  of  law  for  deter-  etry.    The  Romans  added  to  them  gladiatorial 
xniningasinglepoint  directly  and  expeditiously,  shows  and  fights  of  wild  beasts,  which  were 
ISSIJS,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  decay  of  the 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  celebrated  for  the  festival.    The  prize  was  a  simple  garland  of  pine 
battle  fought  near  it  in  888  B.  C,  in  which  leaves.    Solon,  in  his  legislation,  ordered  the 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Darius.    Its  exact  sum  of  100  drachma)  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who 
site  is  uncertain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aque-  took  a  prize  at  the  Isthmian  games,  and  500  to 
dnct,  temple,  and  walls,  which  have  been  dis-  any  one  taking  an  Olympic  prize, 
ooyered  in  its  vicinity,  are  probably  the  remains  ISTRIA  (anc.  Istria  or  Mietriay  from  Ister, 
of  ancient  Nicopolis.    The  battle  also  between  the  Danube,  an  arm  of  which  was  early  believed 
Septimius  Severus  and  Niger  (A  D.  194)  was  to  flow  into  the  Adriatic),  a  peninsula  and  mar- 
foQght  near  Issus.  graviate  of  Austrian  Ulyria,  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
IBTAPA,  or  Istapam,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Adriatic;  area,  1,810  sq.  m.;  pop.  288,- 
coast  of  Guatemala,  in  Central  America,  in  lat  000.    It  is  in  general  mountainous,  particularly 
18"  68'  N.,  long.  90**  48'  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  toward  the  N.,  where  the  surface  is  occupied  by 
the  river  Michatoy at.    Alvarado  here  built  the  ofl&ets  of  the  Julian  Alps.    The  coasts  are  irreg- 
yessels  in  which  he  sailed  against  lizarro  and  nlar  and  indented  by  numerous  good  harbors. 
Almagro  in  Peru,  in  1688.    F^m  that  time  un-  The  soil  is  not  renuirkably  fertile,,  but  excellent 
til  1868  it  remained  the  only  port  of  Guatemahi  oUvca,  and  grain,  wine,  lemons,  silk,  &c.,  are 
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prodaeed.     Sbeep  and  cattle  are  extendYely  1886,  which  resulted  in  the  proclamatioii  of  th« 
reared  in  the  monntainoas  districts,  and  the  constitution  of  1812,  compelled  him  to  take  ref* 
coast  fisheries  and  salt  works  employ  a  consid-  nge  a  second  time  in  England,  whence  he  went 
erable  number  of  the  inhabitants.    The  chief  to  France.    Having  returned  to  Spain  in  1888^ 
towns  are  Capo  d^Istria,  Pirano,  Isola,  Bo-  he  was  elected  to  the  cortes,  and  was  its  pres- 
vigno,  Pola,  Dignano,  and  Pisino.    The  people  ident  in  1839.    He  negotiated  the  marriages  of 
of  the  towns  are  mostly  Italians,  and  those  of  the  young  queen  and  her  sister.    In  1850  he 
the  rural  districts  of  Slavic  origin.    In  remote  was  sent  as  minister  to  England,  and  in  1857  to 
antiquity  the  Istrians  were  an  Illyrian  tril)e,  and  Russia.    On  Jan.  5,  1858,  he  became  presideDt 
were  engaged  in  piratical  enterprises,  but  prior  of  the  Spanish  senate,  and  10  days  after  pres- 
to the  second  Punic  war  were  reduced  to  sub-  ident  of  the  council,  but  was  soon  superseded, 
mission  by  Roman  consuls.    They  were  again       ITAOOLIJMITE  (from  Itacolnmi,  a  mooDtaia 
reduced  by  Uie  consul  Claudius  Maroellus  (183  of  Brazil),  a  granular  silicious  rock,  of  laminated 
B.  C.}  and  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher  (177  structure,  found  with  talcose  slates  and  more  or 
B.  C),  and  did  not  again  revolt    Undef  Angus-  less  intermixed  with  talc  or  with  mica.   It  is 
tos  Istria  was  incorporated  as  a  portion  of  upper  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  flexibility,  sheets  of 
Italy.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  its  ancient  it  bending  back  and  forth  as  if  Jointed  within. 
history  was  while  the  Roman  government  was  It  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  occorreooe 
fixed  at  Ravenna.    It  formed  a  separate  mar-  at  the  localities  in  the  gold  regions  whsre  dia* 
graviate  in  the  10th  century,  and  was  subject  monds  ore  found.    It  is  met  with  in  Brazi],  the 
successively  to  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  and  Dal-  Ural  mountains,  and  in  Greotigia  and  North  and 
matia.    The  Italian  part  of  Istria  was  held  by  South  Carolina.    In  the  lost  named  state  Mr. 
the  Venetians  from  the  18th  centuir  till  1797,  Lieber,  the  geologist,  has  observed  the  passage  of 
the  eastern  part  being  incorporated  with  Ca-  the  itacolumite  into  a  true  sandstone  or  even  i 
rinthia  and  suMect  to  Austria.    Both  portions  conglomerate,  proving  its  sedimentary  orjgin. 
were  ceded  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  reconquered  by       ITALY,  a  large  peninsnla  of  sonthem  Earope, 
Austria  in  1813.  extending  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  in  an  elongated 
ISTURIZ,  Fbanoisco  Xavibb  db,  a  Spanish  shape,  which,  being  bifurcated  at  the  souUieni 
statesman,  bom  in  1790  in  Cadiz,  where  his  extremity,  has  a  certun  similarity  to  the  form 
father,  a  Biscayan  merchant,  had  established  an  of  a  high-heeled  boot.    The  origin  of  the  name 
extensive  house.    After  the  fall  of  Joseph  Bo-  Italy  is  differently  explained  by  ancient  writers. 
naparte  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  According  to  Timseus  and  Yarro  it  is  derived 
those  in  Cadiz  who  were  discontented  with  from  troXor,  ox,  meaning  a  country  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  latter  were  accustomed  to  meet  cattle  abound ;  while  Thucydides  and  Dionjrsios 
in  the  house  of  the  brothers  I^turiz.  which  was  of  Halicamassus  assume  the  existence  of  a  myth- 
known  as  the  Com  Otomana,    This  was  the  ical  king  named  Italua,  to  whom  the  coanti? 
head-quarters  of  the  movement  led  by  Riego  owes  its  name.  Italy  is  situated  between  lat  36' 
(Jan.  1, 1820).  '^  which  made  an  anarchy  of  three  and  47°,  or  if  the  islands  are  indnded,  betveea 
years  succeed  a  despotism  of  six."    Xavier  de  85**  and  41°  N.,  and  between  Jong.  6^  and  19' 
Istnriz  went  to  Hadnd,  where  he  aided  in  estab-  £.   Its  length  is  about  600  m. ;  its  breadtti  Tsries 
lishing  liberal  clubs;  and  having  thereby  phiced  from  95  to  800  m.    To  tJie  N.  it  is  fastened,  tf 
himself  in  opposition  to  Arguelles  and  Martinez  it  were,  to  Uie  body  of  the  European  oootioeDt 
de  la  Rosa,  who  represented  the  moderate  con-  by  the  large  knot  of  the  great  Alpine  syst^ 
stitutionalists,  he  excited  public  opinion  against  from  which  the  Apennine  range  stretches  aloog 
them,  especially  after  his  election  to  the  cortes  the  entire  length  of  the  peninsula,  iomm(^ 
in  1822.    In  1823,  as  president  of  this  body,  he  to  ^ak)  its  spine.   On  the  £.  the  shores  of  IttlT 
voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  power,  are  washed  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas^  on 
Condemned  to  death  after  the  restoration,  he  ^ed  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.    Exclasive  oi  tbe 
to  London,  where  he  was  a  partner  in  the  mer-  loige  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  which  polite 
cantile  house  of  Zulueta.    Pardoned  by  the  am-  ically  belong  to  Italy,  the  country  has  an  area 
nesty  of  the  queen  regent  Maria  Christina  in  of  98,888  sq.  m.;  including  them,  117,914  sq-ni- 
1884,  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  at  once  The  population  of  the  peninsula  and  the  lesser 
engaged  in  democratic  agitation  and  provoked  islands  in  1859  was  28,144,767.   Addmg  to  tbb 
tlie  rising  ofthe  national  guard,  whose  object  was  the  population  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  (54V 
the  over&row  of  the  minister  Toreno,  but  which  950)  and  of  Sicily  (2,281,000),  we  obtain  a  total 
was  suopressed  by  Quesada.    Shortly  after,  his  of  25,926,717  inhabitants,  distributed  affiopg 
friend  Mendizabal  became  prime  minister,  and  8  states,  viz. :  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
made  Isturiz  his  most  intimate  adviser.  In  Kov.  or  Naples  (41,521  sq.  m.),  Sardinia  with  Mooaco 
1835,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  cham-  and  Lombardy  (37,150),  the  Papal  States  (17,- 
ber  of  pfveuraaorea,  a  sort  of  state  council.  048),  Yenetia  with  Mantua  and  Peschiera  (be- 
The  chamber  proved  too  liberal,  which  caused  a  longing  to  Austria,  9,241 ),  Tuscany  (8,712),  P«^ 
quarrel  and  a  duel  between  Isturiz  and  Mendiza-  ma  (2,184),  Modena  (2,073),  and  the  diminntire 
Iml.    After  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  1836,  Isturiz  republic  of  San  Marino  (21).    The  foUovii^ 
was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  statement  shows  the    nationalities  of  which 
president  of  the  council,  but  soon  grew  un-  Italy  is  composed:  Italians,  95.366  per  ceoL; 
popular  with  all  parties.    The  tumults  of  Aug.  French,  2.438 ;  Friulians,   1.371 ;  Albaaiso^ 
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0.845;  Jews,  0.160;  Slavi,  0.116;  Greeks,  0.091 ;    proaches  the  character  of  the  eastern  steppes. 
Gennana,  0.074;   Spaniards,  0.083;  Armeni-    In  6.  Italy  the  volcanic  regions  only  are  remark- 
ana,  0.004 ;  (nrpsies,  0.002 ;  total,  100.— The  N.    ahle  for  their  fertility.— Italy  has  bat  two  rivers 
boundary  of  Italy  is  formed  by  the  Alps,  which    of  importance,  viz.,  me  Po  and  the  Adige.    The 
under  the  different  names  of  their  several  ranges    former,  with  a  length  of  880  m.,  waters,  with  its 
sweep  around  the  fertile  plain  of  upper  Italy  in  a    tributaries  (the  Agogna,  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio, 
semicircle  from  W.  to  E.    Their  descent  toward    and  Mincio  on  the  left  or  N.  bank,  the  Tanaro, 
the  8.  is  steep  and  rugged,  giving  them  the  ap-    Trebbia,  Oreglio,  Arda.  Taro,  Parma,  Ena,  and 
pearance  of  an  immense  natural  barrier  against    Secchia  on  the  8.  bank),  a  plain  extending  over 
.Germany  and  France.  The  great  northern  plain,    800  m.  in  length  and  170  in  breadth,  being  the 
which  extends  at  the  base  of  the  Alps  neai'ly    j^eatest  contiguous  extent  of  highly  fertile  land 
acrossthe  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  slopes    m  Europe.    The  Adige,  descending  from  the 
gradually  down  toward  the  eastern  shore,  where    Alps,  flows  in  a  semicircle  to  the  E.,  falling  iuto 
its  elevation  is  so  small  thi^  in  many  places  it    tlie  Adriatic  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Po. 
needs  to  be  protected  from  the  tides  by  break-    It  is  naviffable  onlv  to  a  short  distance  above 
waters  and  levees.    The  Apennines  commence    Verona.    Nearly  all  the  other  rivers  rising  from 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  with  Ht.  Appio,  lat  44^    the  Apennines  are  mere  mountain  torrents,  hav- 
12'  K. ;  they  take  at  first  a  direction  to  the  N.    ing  a  short  course  and  no  considerable  depth ; 
£.,  then  8.  E.,  and  at  length  8.  W.,  crossing  the    hence  they  afford  very  limited  facilities  to  corn- 
strait  of  Messina  into  Sicily,  where  they  are  lost    merce.    The  most  noted  of  them  are  tiie  Brenta, 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  Cape  Passaro,  lat.    Piave,  and  Tagliamento  in  upper  Italy,  the  Amo 
dd""  50'  K.    Their  average  height  is  only  4,200    in  Tuscany,  the  Tiber  in  the  Papal  States  (160  m. 
feet,  though  some  peaks  attain  an  elevation  of    long,  and  navigable  only  from  its  mou&  to  the 
9,000  feet  and  over.    (See  Apennines.)    On    city  of  Borne,  a  distance  of  15  m.),  and  the  Ga- 
either  side  of  this  central  chain  extend  hilly    rigliano,  Voltomo,  and  Silaro  (Sele)  in  Naples, 
regions  and  plains,  forming  a  number  of  small    The  mouths  of  most  small  rivers  of  S.  Italy  are 
river  systems*    Beside  the  great  plain  of  Lom-    surrounded  with  swamps,  the  noxious  gases  of 
bardy,  which  forms  the  river  systems  of  the  Po    which  generate  malaria  and  render  we  sur* 
and  Adige,  that  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Arno,    rounding  districts  almost  uninhabitable.    Only 
the  Gampagna  di  Roma  (including  the  Pontine    Lombardy  and  Venetia  possess  artificial  water 
marshes),  and  the  Gampagna  Felice  ^ear  Na-    courses  of  any  importance.   They  were  planned 
pies),  at  the  8.  extremity  of  which  Mt  V  esuvius    and  constructed  in  the  middle  ages,  more  for  the 
towers  up  in  a  gigantic  mass,  deserve  to  be    purpose  of  irrigation  than  of  navigation,  and 
mentioned  on  the  W.  side  of  Italy.    On  the  E.    belong  to  the  oldest  extant  works  of  hydrosta- 
side  the  Apullan  plain  is  the  most  extensive.  It    tics.    Thus,  the  tumglio  ffrande  (great  canal) 
is  80  m.  long  and  80  m.  broad.    In  ancient  times    was  begun  in  1178,  the  canal  of  Muzzo  in  1220, 
oneof  the  principal  seats  of  Grecian  civilization,    that  of  Vettabbia  in  1887,  and  that  of  Trevi- 
it  is  now  litUe  better  than  a  fertile  solitude,    glio  in  1850.  A  great  number  of  mineral  springs 
The  basin  of  the  Sele  is  a  plain  extending  about    are  found  in  all  sections  of  the  country.    The 
28  m.  from  Salerno  to  the  S.  of  Paestum ;  in  its    most  extensive  lakes,  several  of  which  are  eel- 
broadest  part  it  is  only  12  m.  wide.    The  plain    ebrated  for  the  pictnresqueness  of  their  sur- 
of  Basilicata,  nearly  100  m.  long  and  fh)m  2  to    rounding  scenery,  belong  to  upper  Italy.    Lago 
24  m.  broad,  extends  alons  the  shore  of  the    Maggiore,  60  m.  long  and  varying  in  breadth 
Ionian  sea,  and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  flour-    from  5  to  8  m^  is  the  shallowest  of  all,  having 
is&ing  Greek  colonies  (Sybaris  and  Heracles),    a  depth  not  exceeding  25  feet ;  its  surface  is 
but  is  now  scantily  settled,  owing  to  the  fre-    750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  fed 

?[uency  of  floods  and  its  insalubnous  climate,  by  the  river  Ticino  and  26  brooks.  The  lake 
taly  has  4  distinct  volcanic  districts,  viz. :  the  of  Lugano,  24  ro.  long  and  from  2^  to  6  m. 
Euganean  hills,  between  Padua  and  Este,  rising  broad,  situated  870  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
in  Uie  Monte  Venda  to  an  elevation  of  IjSOfi  feet;  Mediterranean,  receives  its  waters  from  48 
the  Roman  volcanic  district,  extendnig  f^om  rivulets,  and  discharges  them  partly  by  the 
the  hills  of  Albano  to  the  frontier  of  Tuscany,  river  Tresa  into  Lago  Maggiore,  partly  into  the 
and  attaining  a  height  of  5,794  feet  (Monte  small  lake  of  Piano.  The  lake  of  Gomo,  85  m. 
Amiata) ;  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  including  Mt.  long,  8  m.  broad,  and  of  great  depth,  is  fed  by 
Vesuvius  (8,949  feet) ;  and  the  volcanic  dis-  the  river  Adda  and  195  smaller  streams.  Lake 
trict  of  Apulia  (highest  elevation  4,857  feet).  Iseo,  20  m.  long  and  6  m.  broad,  is  chiefly  sup- 
Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  is  likewise  distinct  from  the  plied  by  the  Oglio.  Lake  Garda,  which  belongs 
Apennine  range.  (See  Etna.) — ^The  soil  of  Italy,  partly  to  the  Tyrol,  is  the  most  extensive;  it 
though  of  various  quality,  for  the  most  part  covers  a  surface  of  815  sq.  m.,  and  is  of  suffi- 
amply  repays  the  labor  of  the  husbandman,  and  cient  depth  to  carry  vessels  of  the  greatest 
is,  in  some  sections  where  irrigation  has  been  draught.  Beside  these,  there  are  the  Take  of 
resorted  to,  of  an  exuberatit  fertility.  It  is  a  Gastiglione  in  Tuscany,  the  lakes  of  PemgitL 
heavy  loam,  almost  marshy  in  the  plain  of  Lom-  Bolseno,  and  Bracciano  in  the  Papal  States,  and 
bardy,  dry  and  poor  in  the  hills,  but  fertile  in  the  lake  of  Oelano  in  Naples.— The  climate  of 
the  valleys.  In  the  sterile  Marenmia  (plains  of  Italy  is  generally  conaiderad  the  most  genial  and 
S.  W.  Tuscany)  and  the  Bonuin  Gampagna  it  ap.    wholesome  in  all  Europe,  but  proportionately  to 
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iheniimberoiinfaabltimtotiiemartilityiBjfin'eftt^  tolphnr  in  l^lesl  statoftty  marble  (Ibe  1>e«t 
er  in  Italy  than  In  any  oilier  European  country.  knowD)  near  Verona  and  Oairara.  Alabaster, 
The  semi-tropical  climate  is  not  Teithont  its  agates,  jasper,  and  garnets  are  also  foand  in  the 
serious  inoonyenienoes.  In  summer  for  long  Apennine  range.  Agrioolture  is  the  prineipal 
months  tiie  burning  heat,  unrelieved  by  refresh-  ocoupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Italy  nrodnces 
ing  showers,  withers  all  vegetation,  parches  the  all  kinds  of  grain,  including  rice  ana  nudze^ 
ground,  and  imparts  to  the  landscape  a  gloomy  pulse,  millet,  &c  Rye,  oaU,  and  barley  are 
browmsh  tint,  which  is  anything  but  agreeable  only  raised  in  limited  quantities,  the  principal 
to  behold.  In  many  places  a  subterranean  heat  breadstufik  being  wheat  for  the  wealthy  classes, 
periodically  sends  forth  noxious  gases.  The  and  maize  for  the  poor.  Lupines  and  chest- 
lagoons  and  marshes  which  border  the  coast  nuts  serve  as  a  dieap  substitute  for  grain,  the 
generate  poisonous  miasmata.  Beside  dl  this,  potato  having  as  yet  been  but  partially  intro- 
leffiooa  of  the  most  disgusting  insects  fill  the  aur  duced.  Vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  grown  in 
and  visit  llie  dwellings.  Nevertheless,  there  are  great  abundance,  especially  lettuce,  asparagus, 
districts  in  Italy  which,  in  regard  to  salubrious-  endive,  artichokes,  turnips,  carrots,  onions,  gar- 
ness,  compare  fietvorably  with  any  on  the  earth,  lie,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  tomatoes.  The  most 
In  respect  to  its  climate  it  may  be  divided  into  4  luscious  fruits  grow  with  very  little  care,  such 
regions.  Ofthese,  the  first  comprises  upper  Italy,  as  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  shaddocks,  figs, 
IT.  of  the  Apennines,  between  lat.  46^86' and48^  almonds,  carob  beans,  and  dates.  The  sugar 
80'  N.  There  the  temperature  in  winter  is  some-  cane  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
times  as  low  as  10^  F. ;  the  snow  remains  on  the  peninrala  and  in  Sicily,  but  its  product  is  not 
ground  from  10  to  14  days ;  the  lagoons  on  the  equal  to  that  of  the  cane  of  the  West  Indies. 
Adriatic  are  frequently  covered  with  ice;  and  The  cotton  plant  thriveswell  in  Sicily,  the  an- 
though  the  mulberry  tree  and  rice  are  raised  to  nual  product  of  which  is  from  1,760,000  to 
perfection,  the  more  tender  fruits  of  a  southern  2,000,000  lbs.,  all  of  which  is  flfpun  and  manu- 
dimate  ripen  only  in  sheltered  localities.  Night  faotured  in  the  kingdom.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
frosts  begm  as  early  as  November,  and  continue  grown  everywhere  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
mitil  Much  or  ApriL  ,  Even  in  tlie  summer  aomestic  consumption.  The  olive  tree  grows 
monthspiercing  cold  N.  winds  are  not  uncom-  almost  everywhere  in  Italy,  and  the  oil  obtain- 
mon.  The  2d  r^on,  extending  from  lat.  48*^  SO'  ed  from  its  fruit  is  one  of  tne  principal  articles 
to  41^  80'  N.,  is  the  region  of  tbe  olive  tree  and  of  export  The  tobacco  culture  is  of  no  great 
orange.  IVost  and  snow  appear  regularly  only  in  importance.  Saffron,  safflower,  and  capers  are 
tbe  higher  mountain  districts,  but  occasionally  exported.  One  of  the  principal  products  is  silk, 
snow  may  be  seen  even  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  the  export  of  which  exceeds  in  value  that  of  all 
Tiie  8d  region  extends  over  2}  degrees  of  latl-  other  articles.  Wine  is  produced  in  great  quan- 
tnde,  comprimng  no&fly  the  whole  continental  tities,  but  slmost  exclusively  for  home  oonsnmp- 
portion  of  Naples.  There  the  thermometer  tion.  The  grape  is  not  as  carefully  cultivated 
seldom  fiiUs  below  26^  F. ;  snow  is  very  rarely  as  in  other  European  countries,  and  it  is  proba- 
seen  except  on  the  highest  mountains,  and  never  bly  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  wine  has  a 
remains;  aloes  and  other  semi-tropical  plants  somewhat  acid  eartiiy  taste,  which  renders  it 
thrive  even  in  unprotected  localities.  In  the  4th  unpalatable  to  foreigners.  In  the  southern  por- 
region,  comprising  the  southernmost  part  of  tion  of  the  peninsula  some  qualities  are  produced 
the  peninsula  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  tne  ther-  equalling  in  body  and  flavor  the  most  fiery 
momeler  scarcely  ever  falls  below  the  freezing  Spanish  and  Greek  wines. — ^The  animal  king- 
point  of  water ;  snow  and  ice  are  unknown  ex-  dora  is  not  represented  by  many  species  in 
cept  on  the  summit  of  Ht.  Etna;  tropical  fruits,  Italy.  The  donlestic  animals  common  to  all 
dates,  sugar  cane,  and  the  cotton  plant  thrive  Europe,  including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
in  the  open  dr ;  aloes  are  so  common  that  they  goats,  asses,  and  mules,  are  likewise  raised  in 
are  planted  for  hedge  rows ;  a  serene  sky  of  tlie  Italv.  Animal  food  being  not  as  extensively 
deepest  blue  spans  the  earth,  and  bracing  sea  usea  as  in  more  northern  countries,  but  little 
breezes  temper  the  heat.  But  at  the  same  time  care  is  token  of  the  improvement  of  breeds. 
this  portion  of  Italy  suffers  often  from  the  com-  Swine  are  principally  raised  in  Parma  and  the 
mon  drawbacks  of  tropical  regions,  droughts  N.  K  provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  where  the 
and  hot  winds  (siroccos),  equally  obnoxious  to  manufacture  of  sausages  is  carried  on  upon  a 
human  and  v^etable  life.  Earthquakes  and  large  scale.  The  dairy  products  of  Parma,  ea- 
volcanic  eruptions,  causing  sometimes  an  ap-  peciallv  cheese,  are  largely  exported  to  foreign 
palling  loss^  of  life,  occur  frequentiy  in  lower  countnes.  The  coast  fishery  employs  a  great 
Italy  and  Sicily. — ^The  principal  productions  of  amount  of  tonnage  and  capitaL  Tunny  and 
Italy  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Its  anchovies  are  caught  in  immense  numbers,  and 
mineral  wealth  is  very  small.  The  predons  the  latter  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  woiid. 
metals,  as  well  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  are  Oysters  are  obtained  from  beds  in  the  Adri- 
found  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  mining  is  atic,  but  are  poor  in  quality.  The  sea  fur- 
so  neglected  that  it  fumisheBa  very  insignificant  nishes  also  a  great  variety  of  smaller  shell  fiafa. 
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wlio  have  SBfioessively  obtdned  tbe  mastery  of  and  tho  libraries  at  Bresoia,  Ferrara,  and  Parma. 
the  country.  The  Ghftllic  (Celtic)  and  the  Ro-  Literary  and  scientific  societies  have  been  nn« 
man  elements  have  in  the  course  of  time  become  meroas  in  Italy  ever  since  the  14tii  centory,  but 
the  principal  ingredients  of  Italian  nationality,  only  a  few  of  them  have  retained  their  vitality, 
bnt  lew  traces  of  the  character  of  the  aborifflnal  Among  them  the  aeecuiemia  deUa  ertuea  at  Flo- 
population  being  now  discernible.  In  npper  Italy  rence,  the  royal  institute  at  Milan,  and  the  acade* 
the  Germanic  element  has  oontributed  its  share  my  of  sciences  at  Turin,  are  the  most  prominent, 
toward  theformation  of  Italian  nationality.  Even  Museums,  cabinets  of  art^  and  picture  galleriea 
the  name  of  Lombardy  is  derived  from  that  of  a  are  found  almost  everywhere  m  Italy,  render- 
German  tribe.  In  southern  Italy  and  Sicily  the  inffit  the  Mecca  of  artists.  Observatories  exist 
Arab  element  enters  into  the  mixture  of  national  in  JBologna,  Padua,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Paler- 
characteristics.  A  common  language  is  the  prin-  mo.  The  number  of  charitable  institutions  of 
cipal  bond  of  union  of  the  Italian  people,  or,  it  various  lands  is  enormous.  The  Roman  Oatho- 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  the  educated  lie  religion  is  almost  exclusively  professed,  all 
classes;  for  only  the  written  language  is  the  same  others  being  barely  tolerated  except  in  8ardi« 
in  all  parts  of  Italy,  while  the  vernacular  of  the  nia,  where  freedom  of  religion  is  guarantied  by 
common  people  consists  of  various  dialects,  al-  the  constitution.  The  number  of  the  clergy 
most  as  dissimilar  as  different  tongues.  It  is  only  is  remarkably  large,  the  lowest  estimate  being 
in  a  portion  of  Tuscany  that  the  Italian  language  500,000.— The  industry  and  commerce  of  Italy 
is  spoken  in  its  purity.  In  this  respect  Italy  have  fallen  from  the  high  state  which  they 
stands  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  obtained  during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  re- 
Ibe  unity  of  Italian  like  that  of  German  nation-  publics  of  upper  Italy  were  the  commercial 
ality  has,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em-  centres  of  the  continent,  and  held  the  same 
pire,  never  existedL,  and  it  is  not  until  the  present  position  which  during  the  17th  century  was  held 
century  that  the  idea  of  an  Italy  united  polit-  by  the  Netherlands,  and  since  the  18th  century 
ically  has,  at  least  among  the  educated  classes,  has  been  held,  by  Great  Britain.  Crenoa  and 
gone  £ar  to  conquer  the  provincial  and  local  L^om,  however,  still  retain  an  important 
jealousies  and  animosities  through  which  Italy  influence  in  the  shipping  business  of  tiie  world, 
has  for  a  long  series  of  centuries  become  an  easy  and  several  branches  of  manufacture  are  in  a 
prey  to  foreign  conquerors.  The  Italian  has  flourishing  state,  such  as  those  of  silk,  glass, 
generally  a  nne  exterior.  He  is  rather  slim  earthenware,  sti'aw  goods,  artificial  flowers,  ana 
Uian  stout,  but  strong  and  agile.  A  dork  com-  maccaroni.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  has  a  Car 
plexion,.  an  expressive  countenance,  sparkling  greater  length  of  rulroods  than  all  the  rest  of 
eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  grave  gait  combine  to  Italy.  The  aggregate  length  in  the  continental 
render  the  pA^M^ua  of  the  Italian  characteristic  portion  of  Saidinia  in  iSiO  was  over  480  m., 
and  prepossessing.  A  great  proportion  of  the  while  Tuscany  had  only  146,  Naples  86,  and 
inhabitants  retain  many  of  the  characteristics  the  Papal  States  15.  Since  then,  Lombardy 
of  tiie  Roman  conquerors  of  the  world.  The  having  been  annexed  to  Sardinia  and  several 
dedine  of  the  Italian  military  greatness  was  fol-  new  roads  bavins  been  constructed,  the  aggre- 
lowed  by  eminence  in  lettera  Italy  was  long  gate  length  of  the  Sardinian  railroads  is,  over 
the  foremost  nation  of  Europe  in  literature,  800  m.  The  shipping  of  Italy  is  large  in  the 
art,  and  science,  and  has  given  birth  to  some  number  of  vessels,  but  small  in  tonnage.  Tlie 
of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times.  The  following  figures  are  given  by  O.Habner  (1859): 
prevailing  ^stem  of  agriculture,  the  peasants  rtm^w.  Tona. 

Seing  obliged  to  pay  one  half  of  their  gross  in-         pa|Mi  states 13«^         4iiSm 

come  to  the  landlords,  and  the  minute  sub-divi-         v'^ij?* jJsS         msis 

sion  of  the  soil,  exert  a  depressing  effect  upon         BiSy  ..\'.;.'.'.'.''.'*!.*'.'.**V.'.;.';.'  2wi  *'i«8 

the  condition  of  the  lower  dasses.    Education        Tiucaujr 940t         m,os& 

has  been  long  in  a  backward  state,  but  the  im-  ^j^jng  an  aggregate  of  18,688  vessels,  of  which 

proved  i^ystem  recently  introduced  into  Sardi-  o  435  ^^  ^^^^  Q^eSt,  and  586,000  tons,  or  an 

nia  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  average  of  nearly  29  tons  to  each  vessel    The 

other  Italian  states.    There  are  numerous  high  g^me  authority  furnishes  the  following  statistics 

schools,  academies,  ly ceums,  and  universities,  ^^  ^^  imports  and  exports  of  tho  principal  Ital- 

and  the  last  eigoyed  during  the  middle  ages  a  jm^  gtates : 
world-wide  reputation,  though  they  are  now  *  importi.  sneiu, 

eclipsed  by  some  of  tlie  German  seate  of  learning.         gnyi  Sfaites •^^SS'JS      •S»S&XS 

The  univereities  of  Italy  are  those  of  Bologna,         BSSfJiV.V.V.::: :::;:::;  ^i^m       Am^ 
Povia,  Salerno,  Naples,  Padua,  Rome,  Perugia,         The  Two  6iciii<». IfWWJ       SSS'JS 

Pisa,  Sienna,  furiiL  Parma,  Florence,  Catania,  ^  '^^T^' •  V  'IW  " 'i  ^'^T       f"      w^ 

Cagliari,  Genoa,  and  Modena.   Immense  literary  The  pnncipal  art;icles  of  export  are :  from  Fied- 

treasnres  are  stored  in  public  libraries.    The  mont,  oil,  oranges,  wme,  oorala,  silk,  "oe,  flsh. 


at  Bologna ;  the  Ambrosian  at  Milan ;  the  library  ^  inciading  UT4  small  flahing  veneiii 

of  St.  luurk  at  Venice ;  the  royal  library  at  Turin  i  t  incindiaf  761  niwU  Tctaelt. 
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Uoorioe,  alcohol,  wool,  skins,  silk ;  from  Panoa, 
silk,  catde,  grain,  cheese,  woo) ;  from  Modeoa, 
vine,  silk,  fruit,  mlirble,  oil ;  from  the  P^pal 
StatcKR,  graio,  wool,  oil,  beeswax,  silk,  cattle.  The 
total  v^ae  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1857 
in  roaod  onmbers  was  $205,000,000.  Those 
of  the  Austrian  empire  of  the  same  year  were 
estimated  at  $250,000,000,  a  large  proportion 
of  which  arose  from  the  Italian  trade.  The 
tenacity  with  which  Austria  dang  to  her  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  is  thus  aocountM  for  by  ^e 
extraordinary  benefits  which  she  derived  from 
tiiem.  The  produce  of  silk  alone  represents  a 
capital  of  $40,000,000,  and  a  much  more  im- 
mense capital  after  the  silk  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  silk  factories  of  France,  Switz- 
erland, Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  total  trade  of  all  the  Italian 
states  in  1857  was  estimated  at  nearly  $400,- 
000,000.  The  bank  note  circuktion  of  Italy, 
before  the  war  of  1859,  was  $8,600,000,  the 
government  paper  currency  $4,400,000. — The 
political  institutions  of  Italy  appear  to  be  at 
present  (1860)  in  a  state  of  transition.  Until 
1848  absolute  monarchy  existed  in  all  Italian 
states.  Since  then  constitutionalism  has  taken 
strong  root  in  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  it  hav- 
ing become  the  policy  of  that  state  to  hold  up 
its  liberal  institutions  as  an  incentive  to  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  states  for  tiie  overthrow 
of  foreign  despotism.  In  upper  Italy,  where  the 
remembrance  of  former  municipal  self-govern- 
ment still  remained,  the  example  of  Sardinia  ex- 
erted a  powerful  influence ;  and  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war  against 
Austria  in  1859,  the  dukes  of  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Tuscany  fled  from  their  territorieo,  provis- 
ional representative  governments  were  establish- 
ed there,  which,  all  things  considered,  worked 
admirably  well.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  financial  and  military  position  of  the  differ- 
ent independent  states  before  the  late  war : 
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Since  then,  by  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Sardinia,  the  peace  establishment  of  the  latter  has 
been  raised  to  some  80,000,  and  its  public  debt 
increased  by  $65,000,000.  The  public  debt  of  the 
duchies  has  likewise  been  increased  about  $2,- 
000,000.— The  early  history  of  Italy  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
we  find  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  Siculi  or  Latins,  Yolsci,  ^qui,  Sabines, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini,  Hemici, 
^MUltla.  tlOsteamenu 


(Enotriana,   Dannians  or  ApuUaaa,   Japygei^ 
Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  numerous  other  tribes, 
beside  various  Grecian  colonies  in  the  southern 
part  or  Magna  Grsecia.    The  name  Italy,  how- 
ever, which  replaced  the  Greek  appellaUon  of 
Hesperia  or  Hesperia  Magna,  was  originally  ap- 
plied only  to  a  small  southern  part,  and  gradu- 
ally extended  to  more  northern  ports,  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  it  received  its  full  ex- 
tension, embracing  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria,  in  the  K. ; 
Etruria,  Umbria,  Picenium,  Samnium,  Latiunif 
and  Oampania,  in  the  centre  or  Italy  proper; 
and  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the  S.  or 
Magna  Grsocia.    Poetically  the  country  was  also 
called  CEnotria,  Auscmia,  Opica,  Tyrrheoia,  and 
Japygia,  fh>m  various  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
Satumia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  over  it.   Augustus  divided  Italy  into  11 
regions,  which  division  prevailed  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  history  of  Rome.    Since 
the  downfall  of  that  empire  the  Italian  penin- 
sula has  been  the  theatre  of  a  political  his- 
tory which  in  its  general  features  resembles  that 
of  the  Germanic  nations,  being  a  continuous 
shifting  of  boundaries,  an  almost  uninterrupted 
contest  of  dynasties,  relieved  by  temporary  suc- 
cesses of  municipal  self-government  in  the  free 
cities  of  upper  Italy,  and  by  the  brilliant  devdop* 
ment  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.    Odoacer, 
having  dethroned  the  last   Roman  empow, 
Rommus  Augustulus  (A.D.  476),  assnmed  the 
titie  of  king  of  Italy,  but  his  reign  was  brief.  In 
493  he  succumbed  to  Theodoric  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths^  and  for  a  time  the  entire  pen- 
insula was  united  under  Grothic  dominion.    The 
Byzantine  generals  Belisarius  and  Norses  con- 
quered it  once  more,  and  it  was  ruled  by  vice- 
roys (exarchs)  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.    In 
568  the  Longobards  invaded  Italy  and  established 
a  powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  has  . 
been  preserved  to  this  day  for  a  small  portion  of 
its  territory.    They  introduced  Germanic  feudal 
institutions,  and  thus  completed  the  transition 
of  Italy  from  the  ancient  forms  of  political  and 
social  life  to  those  of  the  middle  ages.    Venice, 
founded  by  fugitives  from  the  turmofl  ci  the 
great  migration  of  nations ;  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  reduced  to  a  sniall  portion  of  the 
present  Papal  States ;  Rome,  and  a  portion  of 
the  coast  districts  of  lower  Italy  (dnchks  of 
Amalfi  and  Ga&ta),  maintained  their  indcoend- 
ence  after  having  for  some  time  remained  in  a 
nominal  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Byzantine 
empire.    During  the  latter  half  of  the  8tb  cen- 
tury, the  Lonsobards  threatening  Rome,  which 
until  then  haa  been  ruled  by  patridana,  the  «d 
of  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  invoked  bv  the 
pope.    Pepin,  having  conquered  the  exarchate, 
coaed  it  to  the  head  of  the  ohureh.  Charlemagne, 
following  up  the  victories  of  his  &ther,  sulgeoted 
the  Longobard  kingdom  (774)  and  annexed  it  to 
the  Prankish  empire.    On  Christmas  eve,  800, 
Charlemagne  was  anointed  by  Fope  Leo  IIL 
Roman  emperor,  and  thus  nominally  tiie  ooci- 
dental  empire  was  reestablished.     P^actioaDj 
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tiiat  tide,  vbicb  was  eagerly  ooreted  for  a  long  were  known  nnder  tbe  name  of  GhibeUines  (a 

series  of  eentaries  by  tbe  rolera  of  Germany,  was  oornipt  form  of  Waiblingen,  tbe  original  seat  of 

merely  a  pretext  for  territorial  oonqnests  in  It-  the  Swabian  or  Hc^enstanfen  dynasty).    A  long 

aly.    Wben,  in  848,  tbe  empire  of  Obarlemagne  continued  straggle  ended  in  tbe  victory  of  tbe 

was  divided  among  bis  grandsons,  tbe  Italian  Onelpbs,  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  having  been 

provinces  fell  to  tbe  stiare  of  Lothaire,  bat  the  compelled  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 

rale  of  the  Garlovingians  lasted  scarcely  for  a  cities  belonging  to  the  leagne.    As  an  offset  to 

generation.    Daring  a  period  of  anarchy  and  these  reverses  be  obtained  tbe  kingdom  of  the 

dvil  war  Gnido  of  Spoleto,  Bo^ngarins  of  Frio-  Two  Sicilies  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  tbe 

li,  Hngb  of  Provence,  Berengarias  of  Ivrea,  and  danghter  of  the  last  Norman  king.    When,  by 

Lothiure,  son  of  Hugh,  successively  obtained  an  internal  dissensions  and  bloody  civil  wars,  the 

uncertain  mastership.     Lothaire  having  been  power  of  tbe  free  cities  in  upper  Italy  seemed  to 

poisoned  ib  950  by  Berengarias,  his  widow  Ade-  be  exhausted,  Frederic  II.  made  another  efibrt 

faideappealed  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  to  obtain  complete  mastery,  but  his  soccesses 

married  her,  conquered  Lombardy  (961\  and  in  were  only  temporary  (1248),  and  the  German 

another  campaign  obtained  tbe  imperial  crown,  dynasty  was  completely  overthrown  in  upper 

In  lower  Italy,  tbe  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  Italy  (1264),  while  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 

republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi,  though  lies  was  wrested  from  them  by  Charles  of  Ai^ou. 

undisturbed  by  the  strifes  in  the  northern  and  In  the  mean  time  mnnicipal  liberty  in  tiie  free 

central  divisions  of  the  peninsula,  bad  for  a  long  cities  of  npper  and  central  Italy  had  been  grad- 

time  to  contend  against  the  Saracens,  wbo  bad  nally  subverted  by  petty  dynasties,  and  the 

oonqnered  Sidly  in  817,  and  invaded  lower  Ito-  second  half  of  tbe  18tn  century  witnessed  a  long 

ly  during  tbe  latter  half  of  the  9th  century,  series  of  fierce  partv  struggles,  the  old  designa- 

Their  attacks  having  at  last  been  definitely  re-  tions  of  Gnelpbs  and  GhibeUines  being  kept  up, 

pulsed,  lower  Italy  once  more  returned  under  tbe  former  by  tbe  aristocratic,  the  latter  by  the 

Byzantine  rule,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  a  popular  or  democratic  party.    The  aristocracy 

century  more,  while  tbe  greater  portion  of  Italy  was  defeated  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and  in  Florence, 

was  beld  in  subjection  by  Germany.    For  50  wbenceallnoblemen  were  banisbed  (1282);  but 

years  tbe  German  dominion  was  comparatively  soon  after  the  victorious  popular  party  was  torn 

undisturbed.    From  tlie  year  1000  tbe  hatred  into  several  hostile  factions,  ana,  thougb  stUl 

of  the  Italians  against  the  foreign  rulers,  dili*  able  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  German  em- 

oently  fostered  by  the  clergy,  manifested  itself  peror  Henry  YIL,  wbo  attempted  to  regain  the 

m  frequent  local  insurrections  and  civil  wars ;  dominion  of  Italy  (1812),  they  succumbed  in 

but  doring  the  lltb  century  the  German  kings  the  different  stateis  to  petty  tyrants.    Thus  Pisa 

succeeded,  on  the  whole,  in  maintaining  their  fell  under  the  rule  of  Uguccione  deHa  Faggiula 

authority.     During  that  timet  in  lower  Italy,  (1814),  and  Lucca  imder  that  of  Castruccio  Cas- 

tbe  Byzan^e  rule  was  gradually  overturned  by  tracani  (1816) ;  Padua  became  a  principality 

tbe  Normans,  who  conquered  Apulia  and  Gala*  under  tbe  Carrara  dynasty  (1818),  Alessandria, 

bria  on  the  continent,  and  in  1070  the  islands  Tortona,  and  Cremona  under  the  Viscontis, 

of  Sicily  and  Malta  from  the  Arabs.    This  new  Mantua  under  tbe  Gonzagas  (1828),  and  Ferrara 

kingdom,    consolidated   by   Robert   Gniscard  under  tbe  Estes.    Tbe  Polenta  &mily  ruled  in 

(1057-'85)  and  Roger  (1085-1114),  became  a  RavenniL  the  Scala  family  in  Verona,  the  Pey- 

Btrong  point  of  support  for  tbe  popes  in  their  soli  family  in  Bologna  (1885).    Genoa  expelled 

oontests  with  the  German  kmga.    Their  power  the  leading  families  of  the  Guelpb  and  Ghibel- 

increased  so  ru>idly  that  tbe  successor  of  tbe  line  parties,  and  elected  its  first  doge,  Simone 
mightiest  of  all  the  German  rulers  over  Italy    Boccanegra  (1889).     In  Rome  Ibe  democratic 

glenry  III.)  was  compdled  to  submit  himself  to  party,  led  by  Cola  di  Rienzi,  was  successful  for 

regory  VII.  in  tbe  most  ignominions  manner  a  brief  time  (1847).    Beside  all  tbe  miseries  en- 

(1077).    A  new  element  then  began  to  appear  gendered  by  these  fends  and  disaensions,  armies 

in  the  political  development  of  upper  Italy.  Tbe  of  robbers,  consisting  of  discharged  soldiers, 

Lombard  kingdom  gradually  resolved  itself  into  plundered  the  coontry,  a  terrible  &mine  (1847) 

several  prosperous  municipfdities,  some  of  whicb  decimated  the  population,  and  a  plagae,  tbe 

became  in  the  coarse  of  continuous  feuds  pow-  most  horrible  of  which  we  have  any  account, 

erful  commonwealths,  able  to  contend  success-  mowed  down  ibll  two  thirds  of  tbe  inhabitants 
tally  even  against  the  mighty  Swabian  (Hoben-  of  the  peninsula.  Yet  in  tbe  midst  of  these  in- 
staufen)  dynasty  of  Germanv.  Milan,  Venice,  flictions,  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts 
Pisa,  and  Cknoa  became  the  centres  of  the  flourished  as  they  bad  never  done  before,  and  tbe 
movement  for  national  independence.  Milan  very  plague  which  made  Italy  a  vast  cemetery 
formed  the  leagne  ofthe  Lombard  municipalities,  fbmished  tbe  dark  background  on  whicb  Boc- 
which,  allied  witb  the  popes,  opposed  tbe  e^tefr-  caccio  drew  tbe  Hght  fantastical  pictures  of  bis 
tions  of  tbe  Hobenstanfen  to  erect  Italy  into  a  Decamerone.  In  lower  Italy,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
bereditary  kingdom  for  their  own  dynasty.  The  having  lost  tbe  island  of  Sicily  by  a  popular 
national  party  assumed  the  name  of  tbe  Gnelpbs  outbreak  (the  Sicilian  vespers,  March  80, 1282X 
(from  tbe  Bavarian  dynasty  of  tbe  Welfs,  tbe  consolidated  his  dynasty  in  Naples,  and  the 
most  powerful  opponents  of  tbe  imperial  rule  in  country  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity.  In 
Germany),  while  tbe  partisans  of  the  emperors    1882  Qqe&a  Joanna  was  dethroned  and  assassin* 
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ated.    The  otorDer,  Charlts  IIL,  shared  her  feired  imon  him  as  ft  hsraditary  dochx  by  the 

fate  in  1386,  and  her  c^'aodson  maintained  him-  peaee  of  Aix  la  ObapeDe  (1748).  Thus  aboot 
self  for  28  years.  Toward  the  latter  half  of  tlie  the  middle  of  the  18Ui  oentary  a  large  portion  of 
14ih  and  daring  the  15th  oentn^r  5  principal  Italy  had  lost  its  independence,  being  snlnect  to 
states  arose  above  the  wild  torrooil  of  the  pre-  the  dynasties  of  Lorraine,  Boarbon,  and  Savoy, 
ceding  period,  viz. :  Naples,  the  Papal  States,  The  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  were  mere 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Venice ;  while  the  smaller  shadows  of  what  they  had  been  in  former  times, 
states  gradually  dwindled  down  to  utter  insig-  The  political  and  social  life  of  the  country  settled 
nificanoe.  From -Milan  the  Visoonti  dynas^  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough  of  apathy  and 
threatened  idl  the  neighboring  princes,  and  moral  degradation,  over  which  the  flames  kin- 
gradually  subjected  Lombanly  to  their  rule,  died  by  the  French  revelation  cast  a  lurid  glare. 
Having  become  extinct  in  14i7,  they  were  sue-  In  1792  a  French  army  invaded  Savoy,  which, 
ceeded  by  the  Sforza  dynasty.  In  Florence,  after  several  campaigns,  was  annexed  to  France 
the  Medici  &mily  rose  by  their  wealth  and  pra«  (1796).  In  1797  Bonaparte  erected  Milan,  Man- 
denoe  to  monarchical  power.  Venice,  under  tua,  a  portion  of  Parma,  and  Modena  into  the 
a  strong  oligarchical  government,  conquered  Ciaalpme  republic;  Genoa  was  transformed 
Padua,  Verona,  Vicenza  (1405),  and  a  portion  into  the  Ligurian  republic,  and  the  Papal  States 
of  Dalmatia  (1426),  establiahed  colonial  govern-  into  the  Roman  repnblio  (1798).  Naples,  hav- 
ments  in  the  Grecian  archipela^  and  on  the  ing  sided  with  Austria,  was  invaded  by  the 
shores  of  the  BUcksea,  and  remained  victorious  French,  the  king  Ferdinand  IV.  expelled,  and 
in  many  struggles  with  the  Turks  and  with  his  kingdom  formed  into  the  Parthenopean  re- 
Naples.  Its  former  powerful  rival,  Genoa,  had,  public  (1799).  During  Bonaparte's  campaign 
after  an  almost  eontinnons  fend  of  180  vears  in  Egypt  the  allied  Austrians  and  Bnssiana  r^ 
(1250-1880),  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  oonouered  upper  Italy,  and  the  British,  Boasans, 
the  superior  power  of  Yeniee.  Alter  the  end  and  Turks  lower  Italy;  but  in  a  brief  campaign 
of  the  15  th  centnry  Italy  became  the  theatre  of  Bonaparte  restored  the  French  supremacy  (1800). 
the  rivalry  of  the  Spanish- Austrian  dynasty  and  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  the  duke  of  rarma 
t^e  French.  The  struggle  was  opened  in  1497  obtainea  Tuscany  under  the  designation  of  the 
by  the  attempt  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  Etrurian  kingdom;  Lombardy  and  Parma  fell 
conquer  Naples.  After  many  vicissitudes  of  to  France,  and  Venice  to  Austria.  In  1802  the 
war,  the  successes  which  France  had  obtained  (^alpine  was  changed  into  the  Italian  republic, 
in  Italy  were  finally  annihilated  by  the  battle  of  under  the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  1805 
Pavia  in  1525.  From  that  time  Italy  enjoyed  into  the  Italian  kingdom,  administered  by  Na- 
comparative  peace  for  over  150  years,  during  poleon's  stepson  Eugene  Beauhamais.  Goas- 
whioh  period  its  territorial  and  political  rela-  talla  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom,  and  Pi- 
tions  became  more  and  more  consolidated.  In  ombino  and  Lucca  were  given  in  fief  to  Napo- 
Florence  the  Medici  obtained  hereditary  mo-  leon^s  sister,  Elisa  Bacciochi.  By  the  peace  of 
narchical  power;  the  principality  of  Montferra  Presburg  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  were 
fell  to  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  ^1586) ;  Parma  added  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  area  of  which 
andPiacenza  to  the  Famese  family,  descendants  then  comprised  85,400  square  mUes,  with  a 
of  Pope  Paul  III. ;  Milan  and  Naples  were  secur-  population  of  5,657,000.  In  the  following  year 
ed  to  Spain  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1658) ;  in  Guastalla,  the  ligurian  republic,  Parma,  and 
the  extreme  N.  W.  portion  of  Italy  the  ducal  Pkcenaa  were  completely  annexed  to  France, 
house  of  Savoy  obtained  Piedmont  Venice,  while  Naples  was  once  more  made  &  kingdom 
whose  resources  had  been  greatly  diminished  by  for  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  cape  of  Mnrat  in  1808.  In  that  year  the  Etrurian  king- 
Gkiod  Hope,  lost  the  island  of  Candia  in  1669,  but  dom  and  the  Papsl  States  were  added  to  France, 
conquered  a  large  portion  of  the  Grecian  penin-  but  Istria  and  jDalmatia  were  separated  from 
aula  in  1684.  New  troubles  and  changes  were  Italy  and  united  to  the  new  Illyrian  kingdom, 
caused  by  the  wars  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  while  a  portion  of  the  Tyrol  was  added  to 
Savoy  and  Piedmont  were  held  by  France  for  Italy.  The  last  effort  of  Austria  to  crush  the 
21  years,  from  1675  to  1696.  In  1706  Austria  F^nch  in  Italy  having  been  frustrated  in  a  5 
conquered  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat,  and  days'  battle  (April  19-28, 1809),  the  supremacy 
ceded  the  last  to  Piedmont.  By  the  peace  of  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  remained  undisturbed  nn- 
Utrecht  AustrU  obtained  Sardinia  and  Ni^>les.  til  his  power  had  been  broken  by  the  Bossian 
but  exchanged  the  former  for  Sicily,  which  had  campidgn  and  the  successful  rising  of  Germany, 
been  given  to  Piedmont.  The  Farnese  family  Murat  of  Naples  made  common  cause  witii  Aus- 
having  become  extinct,  Parma  and  Piaoenza  were  tria  ^Jan.  11, 1814),  and  the  French  army  was 
given  to  the  Spanish  prince  Charles  in  1781,  but  expelled  from  Itsly  (April  28,  1814).  Murat, 
mil  to  Austria  in  1738,  when  Charles  was  trans-  who  was  to  have  been  confirmed  in  Uie  posses- 
ferred  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  In  Tuscany  sion  of  Naples  for  the  support  lent  to  the  ene- 
the  Medici  familv  became  extinct  in  1787,  and  mies  of  his  benefactor,  was  dethroned  by  a 
was  succeeded  by  Francis  Stephen  of  Lor-  oounter-revolntionary  movement,  and  in  an  at- 
raine,  husband  of  the  Austrian  empress  Maria  tempt  to  reoonquer  his  kingdom  died  by  sen- 
Theresa.  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  conquered  tence  of  a  court  martial.  Under  the  new  territo- 
by  the  Spanish  prince  Philip,  and  were  con-  rial  arrangementi  of  the  oqngreas  of  Vienna,  the 
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Uog  of  Bordinia  was  feinsiatod  in  bis  fonner  pos-  and  dedared  its  independence.  The  king,  in  or- 
sessions,  to  which  Genoa  was  added ;  the  Lorn-  der  to  reconcile  his  subjects,  gare  them  a  liberal 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  given  to  Austria ;  constitution,  which,  however,  was  soon  broken. 
Modena,  Mirandola,  Reggio,  Hassa,  and  Carrara  In  upper  Italj  the  French  revolution  of  February 
were  transferred  to  the  dynasty  of  Hapsbnrg-  became  the  signal  for  a  popular  rising  against  the 
Este;  in  Tuscany  the  Hapsburg-Lorraine  dy-  Austrian  rule.  Radetzky,  the  commander  of  the 
nasty  was  restored ;  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas-  Austrian  army,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Lorn- 
talla  fell  to  the  empress  Karia  Louisa,  wife  hardy  and  faU  back  on  Verona.  The  king  of 
of  Napoleon ;  Lucca  to  the  Bourbon  princess  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  took  the  lead  in  the 
Maria  Louisa;  the  Papal  States  and  the  king-  struggle,  occupied  Lombardy,  and  seemed  in  a 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  restored  to  their  fiur  way  to  conquer  Venice ;  but  two  brilliant 
former  rulers ;  and  Malta,  Gozzo,  and  Comino  victories  of  Radetzky  turned  the  scale  against 
remained  in  the  hands  of  England.  The  repub-  the  popular  cause,  and  the  Austrian  rule  was'  re- 
lic of  San  Marino  and  the  petty  principality  established.  Venice,  however,  withstood ;  Rome 
of  Monaco  had  been  undisturbed  through  all  f whence  the  pope  had  fled,  17  ov.  24)  and  the 
these  chaotic  changes  of  possession. — ^The  wishes  auchies  were  republtcanized ;  and,  encouraged 
of  the  advocates  of  nadonal  unity,  independence,  by  the  reverses  of  the  Austrians  in  Hungary, 
and  constitutional  liberty  having  been  baffled  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  once  more  ventured  to 
the  simple  restoration  of  the  ante-revolutionary  measnre  swords  with  Radetzky.  But  in  a  brief 
institutions,  dissatisfaction  and  hatred  of  the  campaign  (March,  1649)  he  was  utterly  routed, 
foreign  rulers  engendered  conspiracies  and  se<  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Sardinian  king* 
oret  societies,  whose  extent  and  power  increased  dom  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  good  grace  of 
in  the  same  ratio  as  tJie  restrictive  measures  the  Austrian  general.  The  dachies  were  re- 
adopted  against  the  people.  In  1820  and  1821  stored  to  their  former  rulers,  and  guarded  by 
revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  in  Naples  and  Austrian  troops.  Rome,  after  an  obstinate  de- 
Sardinia,  and  the  rulers  of  these  states  were  fence  under  Garibaldi  and  others,  was  resnb- 
oompellod  to  promise  measures  of  reform;  but  Jected  to  the  pope  by  a  French  army  of  occupa- 
the  congress  of  Laybach  ordered  the  suppres-  tion,  which  has  remiuned  there  for  over  10  years, 
sion  of  these  movements,  and  the  complete  sub-  Venice  surrendered  in  Aug.  1849.  While  in 
jugation  of  the  revolutionary  party  by  the  Aus-  Naples,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States  severe 
trian  armies  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of  re-  reactionary  measures  followed  the  overthrow  of 
action  and  vindictive  persecution.  The  govern-  the  popular  movement,  the  new  king  of  Sardinia, 
ment  of  Tuscany  was  at  that  time  comparatively  Victor  Emanuel,  fostered  liberal  institution?,  and 
liberal,  and  continued  so  until  Sardinia  assumed  the  Austrian  goveniment  sought  to  reconcile 
the  lead  of  the  liberal  aspirations  of  Italy  (since  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  by  confer- 
1848).  In  Feb.  1881,  new  popular  risings  took  ring  upon  them  some  material  benefits,  such  as 
place  in  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States,  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  improvement 
out  were  again  suppressed  by  Austrian  armies,  of  the  port  of  Venice,  reforms  in  the  tariff  and  the 
In  the  following  year  the  Romagna  made  another  postal  system,  &c  But  all  these  efforts  proved 
effort  to  throw  on  the  papal  ruk,  in  consequence  unavailing  to  overcome  the  national  antipathies 
of  which  an  Austrian  army  crossed  the  frontier,  of  the  people,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1858,  an  insur- 
while  a  French  army  of  occupation,  in  spite  of  rection  broke  out  at  Milan  which  was  suppressed 
the  protest  of  the  pope,  occupied  and  held  An-  without  great  effort.  In  1857  an  unsuccessful 
cona  until  1888.  The  political  state  of  Italy  re-  attempt  to  overthrow  the  king  of  Naples  was 
mained  tranquil  to  the  superficial  observer,  but  made  by  a  small  band  of  republicans,  led  by  Col. 
violent  outbreaks  from  time  to  time  proved  the  Pisacane ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  republi- 
existence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatis&ction,  can  insurrection  occurred  at  Genoa.  The  fact 
which  was  nourished  and  fostered  by  secret  or-  that  Pisacane  had  made  his  attempt  on  board  a 
ganizationa,  such  as  the  Oicvina  Italia  (young  Sardinian  steamer  which  he  had  forcibly  taken 
Italy),  and  by  men  like  Mazzini,  who  began  his  possession  o^  and  which  was  afterward  seized 
career  as  a  political  agitator  as  early  as  1881.  A  by  the  Neapolitan  government,  gave  rise  to  an 
new  era  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Italy  when  Pope  acrimonious  correspondence  between  Sardinia 
Gregory  XVI.  died  (June  1, 1846),  and  was  sue*  and  Naples;  and  in  1858  a  war  seemed  immi- 
oeeded  by  Pius  IX.  He  inaugurated  a  series  of  nent  on  that  account,  but  was  averted  by  time- 
moderately  liberal  reforms,  and  was  hailed  as  the  ly  intercession.  In  consequence  of  Orsini^s  at- 
golitical  saviour  of  his  country.  Tuscany  and  tempt  on  the  life  of  the  French  emperor  (Jan. 
ardinia  followed  the  example  set  by  the  pope,  14,  1858),  a  special  law,  directed  against  all 
and  a  customs  union  was  eflected  between  the  8  ^snspected  innividnals,"  was  enacted  in  Sar- 
Btates  (1847).  Partial  liberty  of  th^ press  and  dinia,  and  this  fact  was  considered  bb  a  signifi- 
popnlar  representation  were  conceded  or  prom-  cant  symptom  of  the  intimate  relations  existing 
ised.  About  that  time  the  principality  of  Lucca  between  France  and  Sardinia.  Austria  at  that 
was  united  with  Tuscany,  and  the  reigning  fiimily  time  began  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  her  neigh- 
of  the  former  obtained  the  duchy  of  Parma  (the  bors,  and  by  a  series  of  liberal  measures  and 
empress  Maria  Louisa  having  died),  according  to  promises  endeavored  to  strengthen  her  foothold 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sicily  m  Lombardy  (July,  1858).  Simultaneously  she 
rose,  in  Jan.  1848,  against  the  king  of  Naples,  tried  to  form  an  Italian  leagae;  bnt,  though 
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Modena  and  Naples  were  willing  to  enter  into  grand  dnke  of  TuscanT  and  the  dnkeof  Modeoa 
all  Austrian  projects,  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  was  stipalated  for,  the  question  about  Parma 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  declined.  When,  in  being  left  open.  A  promise  was  held  oat  to 
Aug.  1856,  it  became  known  that  Sardinia  had  Italy  of  the  formation  of  an  Italian  confederation 
ceded  to  Russia  a  locality  suitable  for  a  navy  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  pope.  In- 
yard  at  ViUafranca,  and  that  Russia  had  sought  tense  discontent  arose  in  Italy  when  these  stip- 
to  purchase  the  principality  of  Monaco  and  ap-  nlations  became  known.  The  people  of  the 
plied  to  the  king  of  if  aples  for  the  cession  of  a  duchies  and  likewise  of  the  Romagna  (the  in- 
nayal  depot  at  Brindisi,  the  opinion  became  surrection  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Papal 
general  that  a  triple  alliance,  directed  against  States  had  been  quelled  by  the  mercenary  troops, 
Austria,  was  on  tne  point  of  being  concluded,  principally  at  Peru^  Jnne  20)  united  in  their 
This  opinion  obtained  further  strength  when  protestations  against  the  restoration  of  their 
Prince  Kapoleon  sought  a  matrimonial  alliance  former  rulers.  They  solemnly  transferred  their 
with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  On  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  bat  he  thought 
New  Tear^s  day,  1869,  a  few  words  spoken  by  best  still  to  refuse  the  orown  proffered  to  him, 
the  French  emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  and  to  substitnte  Signer  Buoncompagiu  for  the 
dispelled  all  doubts  in  regard  to  his  hostile  in-  prince  of  Oarignan,  to  whom  the  regency  was  sob- 
tentions.  While  the  preparations  for  war  on  both  sequently  offered.  The  peace  was  signed  at  ZO- 
sides  were  going  on,  the  people  of  Italy  became  rich  in  accordance  with  the  original  stipulations 
assured  that  it  was  not  a  change  of  foreign  su-  of  Villafranca,  Nov.  10.  The  final  settiemeat 
premaoy  but  really  the  liberation  and  national  of  the  affairs  of  the  duchies  was  to  be  effected 
organization  of  Itsdy  which  the  French  emperor  by  a  European  congress,  the  meeting  of  vhich 
intended  to  accomplish.  Dreading  the  approach  was  expected  to  take  place  in  Jan.  1860.  Thia^ 
of  a  revolution,  the  king  of  Naples  set  free  however,  was  delayed  or  prevented  by  more 
many  prominent  political  prisoners.  On  April  recent  diplomatic  developments.  A  few  weeks 
21  the  Austrian  general  Gyulai  sent  an  ultima-  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  the  meeting  of 
turn  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  crossed  the  thecongre88,apamphletentiUed*^ The  Pope  and 
Ticino  in  8  columns,  April  2&-29.  The  duke  of  the  Congress"  was  published  in  Paris,  which, 
Modena,  the  duchess  of  Parma,  and  the  grand  though  bearing  the  name  of  M.  do  la  Gnerro- 
duke  of  Tuscany,  unable  to  make  head  against  ni^re  as  author,  was  generally  understood  to 
a  popular  rising,  quitted  their  states — ^the  duke  have  been  written  by  the  French  emperor  or 
of  Modena  taking  his  political  prisoners  along  onder  his  direction.  Its  leading  doctrine  wss 
with  him,  and  transferring  them  to  the  dun-  that  the  revolted  Papal  States  should  not  be 
geons  of  the  Austrian  fortress  of  Verona.  For  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the 
nearly  a  month  no  open  hostilities  occurred,  pope  must  be  restricted  as  a  temporal  sovereign 
the  Anstrians  contenting  themselves  with  plun-  to  a  ver^  small  territory  and  to  limited  author- 
dering  the  rich  province  of  Lomellina.  Their  ity.  This  was  foUowed  by  a  letter  from  the 
left  wing  having  been  defeated  near  Montebello  emperor  to  the  pope,  in  which  he  said :  ^^  What 
(May  20),  and  the  enemy  being  on  the  point  appears  to  me  most  in  accordance  with  the  true 
of  outflanking  their  right  wing  (batties  of  Pa-  interests  of  the  holy  see  is  to  make  a  sacrifice 
lestro.  May  81  and  June  1),  they  recrossed  the  of  the  revolted  provinces.  If  the  holy  {iath«, 
Ticino  and  were  routed  in  a  great  open  battle  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  were  to  renounce  those 
near  Magenta  (June  4).  The  consequence  of  provinces,  which  for  the  last  60  years  liave 
this  defeat  was  the  relinquishment  by  the  Aus-  caused  so  much  embarrassment  to  his  govern* 
trians  of  Milan  and  the  entire  N.  W.  portion  of  ment,  and  were  in  exchanoe  to  demand  from 
Lombardy,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  been  the  plowers  that  they  should  guaranty  him  the 
invaded  by  Garibaldi.  Without  risking  a  de-  possession  of  the  remainder,  I  do  not  doubt  of 
fence  of  the  lines  of  the  Adda  and  Oglio  rivers,  the  immediate  restoration  of  peace.^*  The  pope 
they  retreated  to  the  line  of  the  Mincio.  There,  in  reply  to  these  soggeations  declared  that  he 
in  the  great  battie  of  Solferino,  they  were  de-  would  suffer  exile  and  martyrdom  before  be 
feated  (June  24),  but  under  circumstances  which  would  relinquish  the  authority  of  the  holy  see 
made  it  appear  doubtful  whether  the  French  over  the  revolted  provinces.  By  a  diplomatic 
would  be  able  snccessfullv  to  contend  with  them  arrangement  between  France  and  England  it 
on  the  ground  of  their  famous  quadrilateral  of  has  been  recentiy  proposed  that  the  duchies  and 
fortresses.  Considering  this,  as  well  as  the  threat-  the  Buroagna  should  be  united  to  Sardinia  as  an 
ening  attitude  of  Prussia,  the  French  emperor,  integral  part  of  that  kingdom,  in  case  their  in- 
to the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  suddenly  con-  habitants,  to  whom  the  question  was  to  be  sub- 
eluded  a  truce,  which  was  immediately  followed  mitted,  should  vote  for  annexation.  (For  farther 
by  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  em*  details  of  the  recent  history  of  Italy,  see  Sajedin- 
perors  ^July  11)  at  Villafranca.  There  the  pre-  ia.)— The  principal  travellers  in  Italy  who  have 
iiminanes  of  a  peace  were  arranged,  by  which  given  accounts  of  their  tours  in  letters,  journals, 
a  portion  of  Lombardy,  exclusive  of  the  impor-  or  more  elaborate  works,  are  Montaigne,  Evelyn, 
tant  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera,  was  Gray,  Smollett,  Dr.  Moore,  Goethe,  Joseph  For- 
ceded  to  Sardinia,  which  had  to  pay  for  this  syth,  Mme.  de  StaSl  (^^Corinne"),  J.  0.  Enstace, 
conquest  a  sum  of  $42,000,000.  Venice  was  Henry  Matthews,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Eaton, 
confirmed  to  Austria.     The  restoration  of  the  Wm.  6.  Eoae,  Hans  Ohr.  Anderaen  (*^  The  Im- 
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proTisatore"),  Mn.  Eemble,  Wm.  SpuldiDs,  and  people  and  in  private  conversation.    The  Lat- 

Geo.  S.  Hillard.    Marray^s  three  guide  books  in,  having  been  Grecized,  became,  so  to  speak, 

throngh  Italy  are  also  of  Uie  highest  merit  The  stereotyped  and  sterile,  and  died  away  with  the 

most  important  historical  works  are  those  of  aristocracy ;  whereas  the  vulgar  speech,  care- 

Gnicciardini  (1561) ;  Mnratori  (1744-^9) ;  Bossi  lesaly  spoken,  and  poor  in  grammaticd  forms, 

(1619);  Botta,  Storia  cP Italia  dal  1789  al  1814  continued  to  live.    Many  such  vulgar  expres* 

(Paris,  1824),  and  Storia  d^Italia  dal  1490  al  sions  are  found  in  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  and  espe- 

1814  (Paris,  1882):  Lebret,  Ge$ehiehte  ton  Ita-  cially  in  the  mouth  of  the  low  characters  in  the 

Zwn  (l778-'87);  Leo,  Oetchichte  der  Jtalieni^'  plays  of  Plautus,  Terence,  &c.,  in  the  ^S^j9<(7r«« 

•ehen  Staaten  (1829-^82) ;  Beomont,  Bettrdge  Mut<yria  Augvstm^  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 

tmr  Italieniachm  Gesehichte  (1858-^7) ;  Fan  tin  and  other  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  au- 

Des  Odoards,  EisUnre  d'ltalie  (1802-^8) ;  and  thors  of  the  declining  period  of  Borne.    Such 

Sismondi,  HUtoire  des  repuhligtiea  Italiennes  du  words  are :  csranun,  instead  of  (bs,  whence  rams^ 

may  en  dge  (1809-'18).    Among  the  historians  copper;  hotulus^iov  integtimM^vihesif^e'budeUOj 

of  recent  events  are  B.  H.  Wrightson,  ^*  History  bowel,  sausage ;  eamhire^  for  dare  tnutvo  prOy 

of  Modern  Italy  from  the  French  Bevolution  to  whence  cambtarey  to  exchange ;  hatuere,  iotper- 

18d0"  (London) ;  Gnalterio,  01%  vltimi  rkolgi-  cutere,  Ital.  hattere  ;  eavaUus  for  eqwu^  Ital.  ea- 

menti  Italiani  (2  vols.^  Florence,  1850-*51);  wdh ;  hellus  (pulcher\  verntis  (hiems,  hil>ermii\ 

Banalli,  Oli  awenimentt  d'ltalie  dopo  Vetaltch  easare  {zaciUaTe).  laetamen  {^mus),  orhtu  (ccb- 

eione  di  Pio  IX,  (Florence,  1852);  Perrens,  eti«),  whence  heilo^  invemOy   eansarsy  letame^ 

Deux  ans  ds  revolution  en  ItalieylSi&^^dCPanSj  orbOydsc.     2.  Muratori  (AnOguitates  Italia 

1857) ;  and  BQstow,  Der  Italienische  Krieg  von  Medii  jShi,  Milan,  1788 ;  iHuertazioni  9opra  U 

1859  fZfirich,  1859).  antiquitOj  &c.,  1751)  maintiuns  that  the  primi- 

ITALY,    Lakguaox   aio)   Litebatubb   of.  tive  languages,  continuing  to  subsist  in  spite  of 

Ancient  Italy  is  supposed  by  Giuseppe  Mi-  proscriptions,  were  altered  by  time,  and  con- 

cali  {Ultalia  avanti  il  dominio  dei  Eomanij  cnrred  with  the  Latin  to  form  the  basis  of  the 

Florence,  1810)  to  have  had  a  common  Ian-  Italian.    Fontanini,  Tiraboschi,  Denina,  Gin- 

guage  of  many  dialects.    These  consisted  of  guen6  (Eistoire  litteraire  d*Italie)y  Sismondi 

two  branches,  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian,  of  yHistoire  de$  r^pMiauei  Italiennes  du  moyen 

which  the  Iguvian  is  the  best  known  specimen,  dge\  &c.,  agree  witn  this  view.    Barbarous 

and  the  Sabine  with  the  Samnian  and  Oscan,  terms  and  phrases,  exotic  pronunciation,  and 

including  the  Yolscian,  Marsian,  and  Hernician.  ignorance  of  letters  were  rapidly  altering  the 

Greek  was  spoken  in  the  south  (Magna  Griecia),  language  of  the  Bomans ;  and  the  diejeeta  mem- 

especially  at  Tarentum  and  in  other  maritime  hra  of  many  tongues  at  last  combined  in  one, 

cities.    The  Pelasgian  Siculi  of  the  low  lands  not  only  in  Italy,  but  over  all  those  portions  of 

about  the  Tiber  were  partly  driven  out  to  the  great  empire  which  are  the  area  of  tlie  6  or 

Sicily,  and  partly  mixed  with  the  conquering  7  Bomanic  languages.    8.  Scipio  Maffei  (  Vera- 

Osci  from  the  Abruzzi,  with  whom  they  formed  na  illustrata)  holds  the  opinion  that  the  Ital- 

the  Latins.     Bome  imposed  her  own  idiom  ian  arose  merely  by  the  corruption  of  Latin, 

upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  by  without  any  agency  of  foreign  tongues.    Yul- 

destroying  their  monuments,  and  establishing  gar  terms,  incorrect  forms,  perverted  signifl- 

military  colonies   in   their  cities.     Notwith-  cations,  and  vicious  pronunciation,  had  been 

standing  this,  Livy  attests  that  the  Etruscan  corrupting  the  Latin  before  the  invasion  of  the 

continued  to  be  spoken  for  centuries ;  accord-  barbarians.    But  his  vouchers,  taken  from  Au- 

ing  to  Aulus  Gellius,  it  was  used  even  in  his  lus  Gellius,  St.  Jerome,  and  other  writers  of  this 

own  time,  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  A.  D.  kind,  show  the  effects  of  foreign  influence  at 

Mazochi  ascribes  the  extinction  of  the  Oscan,  Bome.    Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  7th  century, 

in  the  south,  to  the  epoch  of  the  lex  Julia  (1st  who  speaks  of  the  lingua  Italicay  says  that  each 

century  B.  C.).    Celtic  was  also  spoken  about  nation  introduced  its  vices  in  words  and  morals 

Bologna  and  generally  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  un-  into  the  empire.    Ciampi  traces  the  use  of  the 

til  the  Gothic  invasion ;  so  that  O.  M.  Toselli  language  to  the  6th  century.     Genzo  (about 

(Origine  delta  lingua  Italiaiuiy  Bologna,  1831)  960)  attests  its  use  among  the  better  edacated 

asserts  that  it  has  a  greater  share  in  the  Italian  portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  Wittekind  men- 

than  the  Latin  itself    That  which  is  common  tions  that  the  emperor  Otbo  I.  (986-73)  spoke 

in  all  these  dialects  is  the  heirloom  of  the  Indo-  both  the  lingua  Bomana  and  the  lingua  Sla- 

European  stem ;  while  that  in  which  they  dif-  voniea.    Pope  Gregory  Y.  (996)  instructed  the 

fer  either  belongs  to  other  stems  of  languages,  people  in  the  same.     The  opinion,  therefore, 

or  is  of  later  origin. — There  are  8  theories  tnat  the  Italian  was  formed  as  late  as  the  11th 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  Italian  language.  1.  century,  is  groundless.    Muratori  has  published 

Leonardo  Bruni  (15th  century),  Cardinal  Bem-  many  Italian  documents  mixed  with  Latin  ones 

bo  (Prose,  nelle  quali  si  ragiona  delta  volgar  of  tne  years  1158,  '70,  '82,  &c.    At  the  poetio 

lingua^  Yenice,  1525),  Saverio  Quadrio,  &C.,  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11.  (1212-'50) 

assert  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  Latin ;  that  the  language  was  called  Sieilianay  and  the  old- 

both  were  used  in  Bome,  the  Latin  in  public  est  authentic  specimen  of  it  is  a  rude,  scarcely 

speeches,  in  legfd  documents,  and  by  the  learn-  Intelligible  song  by  Ciullo  d'Alcamo,  of  about 

ed,  while  the  J&manaru<fi(?a  was  spoken  by  the  1195.    The  Siennese  idiom  of  Folcachiero,  of 
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somewhat  later  date,  is  more  chaste.     In  the  speot  to  mnrio^  but  prefer  the  Spaolah  as  to  the 

18th  oentary  tiie  Italian  improved  rapidly  in  numerui  or  euphony  of  speech.    Only  6  Italian 

pliability,  elegance,  and  soon  also  in  re^lar*  words  end  in  consonants  (8  liquids),  viz. :  il^  in, 

ity,  so  that  in  grammar  and  lexicology  it  ap-  eotk,  ncn^  per.  By  dropping  e  and  o  after  liqnids 

preached  in  the  14th  very  much  the  form  it  only,  other  wonls  are  made  to  end  in  them, 

has  now.    With  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic,  thus :  parlarono,  or  parlaron,  dropping  n,  far^ 

all  other  modem  European  languages  were  yet  laro,  also  parlor^  which  is  also  the  infinitive 

in  their  infancy.     Dante  did  most  of  all  to«  (from />arMr«)  or  the  negative  imperative.  Too 

ward  developing  and  consolidating  the  native  many  words  end  in  i  (plural  from  e,  o,and  from 

elements,  in  legitimizing  the  exotic  accessions,  a  masculine,  and  2d  person  singular  of  verbs) ; 

and  in  pK>lishing  the  whole  language,  which  he  for  instance :  Sapete,  amid  mieiy  ehs  tuUi  i  ce- 

calla  iUuitre,    He  says  that  posterity  will  not  Id^ripoeti  Italiani  $ieno  stati  eolmi  di  alhri  ed 

be  able  to  change  it.    Petrarch  (died  1874)  and  <mort,  nei  secoli  panati.    The  sound  of  h  exists 

Boccaccio  ^1876)  rendered  Dante's  idiom  more  only  in  the  lingua  Toicana,    The  Spanish  has 

mellow  ana  popular ;  the  former  by  imparting  only  one  rouffh  sibilant  ch  (sa  in  onr  ^urch\ 

to  it  the  polish^  suppleness  of  the  Frovengal,  wbereas  the  Italian  has  this,  written  es^dj  as 

the  latter  by  emboldening  it  to  express  all  shades  well  as  the  sound  of  our  th  (in  thip%  written  ac^ 

of  thottffht.    There  is  no  old  Italian,  in  the  sense  tei;  moreover,  ge^gi  (as  in  En^idi  gem\  the 

of  the  old  French ;  for  the  ante-Dantic  only  dif-  double  consonant  U  (written  as  in  German,  z\ 

fers  in  form  from  the  idiom  which  he  created,  which  supplants  the  melting  sound  of  the  Latin 

The  Bolognese  also  soon  became  distinguished,  tia^  tiey  tto^  as  in  triiteesa^  paHensa^  namone  (for 

II  te9oro  dei  ruitici^  poenut  di  Paganino  Bona-  trUtitta,  patientia^  natio)^  &c     Oggiy  f^girt^ 

fede^  Bolognese,  in  ro2MO  (rough)  Italian,  is  of  uecidere^  and  the  like,  exaggerate  the  harshness 

I860,  and  ends  thus:  by  a  preceding  sound  of  d  and  U    The  ratio  of 

Or  tatte  le  eoa^  che  qui  eon  ditte,  initial  and  medial  consonants  to  the  vowels  is  as 

TuftS,  qwSS  i^il^'S  p?SSto  2  to  1  in  Latin,  whfle  they  are  about  equal  in 

£  oorette  e  re^uta  number  in  Italian.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 

For  amaistimre  qaeiu  che  m«B  aano^  English ;  c  like  K  m  the  same  positions  as  in  £ng- 

Dft  lai  ae  tanto  Mver  vormao.  Ugh ;  80  also  g  hard  (written  eft,  ^A,  before  a,  i) ; 

Little  was  done  in  promoting  the  language  in  f  medial  sound,  like  our  ^  in  ye9^  but  as  final  it 

the  15th  century,  but  the  16th  endowed  it  with  is  a  long  i;  r  always  rolling ;  t  always  hard  (in 

choice  terms  ofart,  in  consequence  of  antiquarian  old  writings  also  like  c);  s  as  in  English  «tm, 

researches.    Romolo  Amasio,  professor  at  Bo*  ro$e^  never  as  in  vision^  mission.    The  letters  t, 

logna  (1528-^84),  in  a  speech  before  Pope  Olem-  <o,  x^  and  y  are  not  used,  and  ph,  th  are  repre- 

ent  YII.,  insisted  that  the  Italian  ought  to  be  sen  ted  by  J^  f,  as  in  jUosofia,  tecttro.    ITonly  oc- 

confined  to  the  peasantry  and  the  market  place,  ours  in  ho,  Tuti,  ha,  hanno  (Latin  hdUo,  hdbes^ 

to  make  room  for  the  Latin  in  higher  spheres,  hahet,  hahent^  which  Mctastasio  wrote  d,  di,  d, 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli  (1469-1527)  was  the  father  dnno),  and  combined  in  ch,  gh.    The  I  and  n 

of  Italian  prose.    Pietro  Bembo  (died  1547),  mouilUs  of  the  French  are  written  with  gli  and 

Giovanni  Ruccellai  (1526),  Jaoopo  Sannazaro  gn.    The  vowels  sound  as  in  the  words  father, 

(1580),  G.  G.  Trissino  (1550),  Ariosto,  Tasso,  pat;  f^te,  p«t;  marine,  ptn;  note,n0t;  taa,j>«t 

Guarini,  ^.,  raised  it  above  idl  other  European  The  Italian  accent  is  strongly  marked,  and  afifects 

languages.    Aug.  Beolco  di  Ruzzante  (Yeoioe,  one  of  the  4  last  sylhibles  of  words;  hence  its 

1565)  wrote  6  comedies,  in  which  each  person  adaptability  to  pentameter  and  hexameter  verse, 

speaks  his  native  dialect ;  a  method  analogous  to  and  its  singularly  musical  prosodv.    Rhyme  is 

the  use  of  Pracrit  in  Indian  dramas.    Benedetto  only  accessory.  Ridhe  rhymes  ill  witli  Uggere, 

Yarchi  {UEreolano,  &c.,  Florence,  1570)  reform-  because  the  accent  differs  in  position.    The  mark 

ed  the  orthoj^aphy  and  established  the  gram-  (')  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  instruction ;  the 

mar.    Grazzini  with  Leonardo  Sal viati  founded,  sign  of  the  grave  accent  is  written  on  the  finals 

in  the  aceadetnia.deUa  erusea  at  Florence,  a  tri-  of  abbreviated  words,  such  as  eittd,  merti^  d^ 

bunal  of  the  language  (1582).    The  influence  of  virtti,  eid  (for  dttade,  mereede^  die,  virtude^  Lat. 

French  on  European  languages  during  the  17th  gw>d),  &c. — ^In  richness  of  augmentat^vea  and  di- 

oentury  be^  to  be  exerted  on  the  Italian,  es-  minutives,both  of  endearment  and  aversion,  the 

pecially  on  its  syntax.    Algarotti  was  the  chief  Spanish  is  equal  and  the  Kanditio  ((Greenland) 

fosterer  of  this  influence.    But  Monti  (Oorre-  superior  to  the  Italian.    The  definite  arUde  is 

dani  aZ  weabolario  deUa  enisea,  and  in  other  more  multiform  than  in  the  cognate  languages, 

works)  andPerticari  strenuously  and  successful-  This  is  due  to  its  contraction  with  prepositions 

ly  resisted  this  denationalization,  and  restored  and  with  non,  thus :  dd,  dalla,  al,  ndlo,  cd, 

to  their  cherished  tongue  the  glorious  direction  mZ,  traUeyfrai,  sttgli,  nol,  ice.    There  are  two 

imparted  to  it  in  the  14th  century. — ^The  fol-  forms  of  the  masculine :  fl,  la,  plural  i,  glL 

lowing  detaOs  relate  to  the  illustre  favella  of  The  auxiliary  verbs  are  due  to  the  influence  of 

Dante,  unless  a  dialect  be  mentioned.    The  com*  the  Teutonic  tongues,  though  ibint  traces  of  a 

parative  harmony  of  intonation  of  the  Italian  similar  use  of  esse  and  habere  may  be  found  in 

and  Spanish  languages  is  a  matter  of  individual  ancient  low  Latin.    Oondseness  of  expression 

preference.    We  .place  the  Italian  first  with  re»  is  obtained  by  tib«  following  means :  a^  by  using 
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1be'iiifliiUi76or  aVerb  u  a  sabstiantiVa^tbns:  toifan  (SMIpetar)  8^tll0in«BtB  In  tk>th  Bidf- 

U  pariar  9emm,gent^  ^eech;  &,  bj  joining  lies.-^The  Toseana  bad  the  fMincipa]  part  in 

ikroooana,  when  reffimenS)  to  the  impjerativei,  forming  the  tolgars  nMU,  all  great  wruen  of 

infinitiTe,  or  garond,  thos :  datemeloj  give  it  to  the  14th  oentnrjr  having  been  Toscans.    Hao- 

jne;  U  peMome  mi  eomola^  the  veiy  thought  chiavelli^s  Ditcana  aaserta  that  the  idiom  of 

of  it  consoles  me;  raeearUandoglieh,  in  telling  Bante,  Boccaccio,  and  Petrarch,. or  la  lingua 

it  to  hira,  &c. ;  e,  hj  dropping  the  final  a  or  o  Morentina,  is  the  genuine  Italian.    Other  Ital- 

after  liqnida,  mostly  before  words  commencing  lans  rebel  against  this  antocraoy ;  and  the  de- 

with  consonants  (see  above) ;  <2,  by  dropping  erees  of  la  enuea  have  (xften  been  unrecognized, 

final  vowels  or  syllables,  before  both  consonants  Some  sounds,  especially  those  of  e  and  eh  (like  the 

and  vowels,  with  or  without  the  sign  of  the  Spanish  j  and  G(erman  «A),  are  very  rongh ;  but 

apostrophe,  even  of  initial  vowels,  as  in  the  the  grammar  surpasses  that  of  all  other  dialects, 

following  fi^m  Dante :  Hence  the  proverb  :  Lingua  ToBcana  in  hocca 

QoftDdo  V  ndT  nomw  Be  stosM  11  psdre  (mio)  Bomana  ;  for  the  best  and  most  sonorous  pronun- 

DooM  ehe  ar«te  intoiietto  d*«ioor«,  datiott  18  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  eternal  city, 

lo  To»  eon  vol  ddUiinia doniu dire  ^h5ch  has  much  improved  rince  its  period  of 

J  for  to  udiiy  wglio\  &o.    The  construction  ia  neglect  during  the  sojourn  of  the  popes  at  Avi- 

irect,  inversion  frequent,  and  the  whole  phrase-  gnon.  In  the  suburbs  of  Bome  there  are  at  least 

ology  freer,  bolder,  and  more  variable  than  in  8  patoU.  In  Tuscany  the  sub*dialects  of  Sienna. 

French.   On  the  other  hand,  some  terminations  Pisa,  Arezzo,  Leghorn,  Lucca,  Fncecchio,  and 

are  fatiguingly  long,  unless  the  writer  be  master  Vc^terra  are  worl£y  of  mention.  The  Bolognese 

of  his  style ;  ornaments  of  speech  often  super-  drops  many  medial  and  final  vowels,  as  for  in- 

fiaous.    The  poetic  idiom  differs  more  from  the  stance :  Aeqai  vd  mV  noatr  mend  ;  o  prtat,  o  taird; 

prosaic  than  in  any  other  living  language  in  al  M  murir  (for  CVwi  va  ^fue$to  noitro  mondo^ 

Europe,  not  only  on  account  of  f^reat  licenses  in  al  hiwgno^  dco.).    Those  ot  Noroia  and  Spoleto, 

the  alteration,  addition,  and  omission  of  sounds,  on  the  contrary,  have  lost  many  consonants, 

but  also  by  a  multituae  of  exclusively  poetic  The  Perugino,  Loretano,  and  Oamerinese  are 

words. — ^The  area  of  the  Italian  language  com-  among  the  most  noticeable  in  the  papal  lega- 

prehends  the  whole  peninsula  and  the  island  tions.    The  Venetian  softens  consonants  effem- 

of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  &c.;  the  Swiss  can-  inately,  thus:  Uu$ate  dar  un  hoio  a  hoeeoUtto 

ton  of  Ticino,  and  parts  of  the  Orisons  and  (for  laieiate  dar  un  btteio^  &c.).    The  Paduan,  a 

Yalais ;  S.  Tyrol,  some  cities  of  Istria  and  of  transition  from  this  to  the  Lombard,  is  one  of 

Dalmatia,  and  partly  the  Ionian  islands.     A  the  least  intelligible.    The  high  Lombardic  and 

rongh  idiom  of  Mediterranean  navigators,  and  a  the  Tanzi  Milanese  drop  final  vowels,  and  often 

iargon  known  as  the  lingua/ranea^  are  spoken  medials ;  they  share  with  the  Piedmontese  and 

in  the  Levant    Dante^s  parlare  Uhistn  (also  Oenoese  in  the  use  of  the  French  vowels  eu^  ti, 

eardinale,  aulieOy  eortigiano)  is  common  to  aU  the  nasals  an,  an,  ^  and  also  of  French  j. 

well  educated  Italians.    Many  of  the  dialects  These,  however,  are  wanting  in  the  low  Lom- 

differ  as  much  from  it  as  it  diners  from  Spanish,  bardic,  the  Mantuan,  and  Gremonese.  The  Ber- 

and  some  even  more.    This  is  owing  to  the  gamask  is  the  rudest  of  all,  from  contractions, 

ancient  local  varieties  of  the  Bomana  rustiea  thus:  Za  Giote  rhioafatt  el  grand  deeret;  Da 

and  of  others,  as  well  as  to  the  tongues  of  eolocat  o  gait  lasuin  diateli^  insem  eol  ed  (for 

foreign  invaders,  such  as  the  Scirri,  Heruli,  Gvi  Oiote  aveva  fatto  il  grande  decreto;  Di 

Goths,  Gepidn,  Longobarda,  Suevi,  Bulgarians,  eoloear  il  gatto  fralle  atelUy  intieme  eol  eane), 

Pannonians,  Slavi,  Skipetare,  Arabs,  Normans,  The  Piedmontese  also  contracts  much,  and  has 

French,  Spaniards,  Germans,  and  Anstrians  of  many  almost  French   sounds,  thus :    hdogne^ 

all  sorts.    While  some  words  have  many  signi-  mangS  (hesoin,  monger)^  &c.    The  Genoese  ap- 

fications,  as  for  instance  ecusa^  which  has  25  in  preaches  the  Provencal,  though  it  has  some 

Milanese,  other  objects  have  very  many  names  rough  sounds;  it  often  uses  r  for  2.    The  Nea- 

devoid  of  analogy  of  any  kind,  as  for  instance  politan  transposes  many  sounds,  and  r^ects 

turkey  {meleagria  gallopaoo),  which  has  about  many  syllables,  but  is  very  rich  in  literature. 

20  Italian  provincial  names.    Dante  (De  VuU  There  are  several  patou  in  the  city  of  Naples. 

gari  Bloquio)  speaks  of  14  dialects,  one  class  The  dialects  of  the  Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Calabria, 

on  the  west,  the  other  on  the  east  of  the  Apen-  &c.,  are  very  rude.    The  Sicilian  is  very  mild 

nines.    Those  on  the  north  approach  the  Pro-  and  graceful,  has  many  Arabic  words  (from  the 

vencal  latignnge.     0.  L.  Fernow   (lOhniiche  0th  century),  and  vestiges  of  Greek,  Punic, 

Sttidim.  Zarich,  1608)  distinguishes  in  tlie  Toa-  Norman,  French,  and  Spanish  domination.    In 

cana   alone,  though  considered  as  the  most  the  Sardinian  dialects  there  occur  many  Greek, 

homogeneous,  8  aub-dialects.    Dante's  clas^ifi-  Latin,  French,  and  Catalan  words  intact,  ana 

cation  has  been  somewhat  modified.    In  the  many  roots  without  known  filiation.    See  I^ou 

'^  North  American  Beview^'  for  Oct.  1882,  17  di^oTiariu  unieer9ali  Sardu-Italianu,  eompilau 

principal  dialects  are  noticed.    All  the  vane-  de  su  Mcerdotu  henefixiau  Vifaentu  Forru,  &c. 

ties  of  idioms  amount  to  nearly  1,000.    There  (Casteggio,  1882).    The  Corsican  is  more  akin 

are  German-speaking  commanities  in  the  north  to  the  Ixiscan  than  to  the  idioms  of  the  isles  of 

of  Italy  (see  Gebmakt,  Lanouaos  ov),  viz.,  the  gulf  of  Genoa.    In  the  Frinlic  there  are 

the  iette  and  the  tredioi  eommuni;  and  Al-  many  Slavic  and  old  French  words.    This  and 
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the  T jrrolese  dififer  most  from  the  fcmella  iUui-  tifio  works  of  Retro  Oreaoenad,  a  Bolognese,  thovr 
tre. — ^LiTSBATUBE.  As  early  as  the  latter  half  in  several  respects  a  thorough  koowledse;  hat 
of  the  12th  centary  the  Italian  language  was  in  ftttempting  to  explain  vegetation  and  other 
moulded  into  a  peculiar  shape,  different  from  natural  phenomena*  after  the  theories  of  Aris- 
the  Latin,  and  free  from  most  of  the  rough  and  totle,  he  fell  into  the  errors  prevalent  in  his  age. 
uncouth  words  and  phrases  which  the  invadins  In  the  18th  century  hegan  the  glorious  literary 
hordes  of  northern  Darharians  had  introducea  era  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio.  Dante 
into  it.  The  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who  resided  (1266-1821)  rose  like  a  sun,  and  shone  on  Italy 
in  Palermo  till  the  commencement  of  his  reign  with  an  unparalleled  splendor,  giving  to  thatna- 
in  1212,  made  it  the  language  of  his  court,  at  tion  almost  a  new  life.  He  raised  tiie  language 
which  he  gathered,  more  than  100  years  before  from  comparative  rudeness  to  the  highest  re- 
Dante^s  poem  was  written,  many  men  who  finement,  conceived  a  poem  which  is  admitted 
delighted  in  composing  verses.  He  founded  to  be  one  of  the  sublimest  creations  of  the  hu- 
the  university  of  Naples,  and  schools  in  Paler-  man  mind,  and  charmed  a  people  yet  groping 
mo  and  other  Sicilian  cities.  More  celebrated  in  ignorance  and  barbarism  by  the  sweetness, 
as  a  poet  than  either  himself  or  his  two  sons,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  his  delineations,  com- 
Enzio  and  Manfred,  was  his  secretary  Pietro  pelled  them  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  morality 
delle  Vigne,  who  was  wont  to  go  about  singing  and  Christianity,  and  proclaimed  the  principles 
his  sonffs  in  the  newly  formed  language,  some  from  which  alone  they  could  hope  for  rest  fh)m 
of  whicii  have  been  preserved  and  are  deserving  the  desolation  of  civil  wars.  Involved  in  the 
of  praise.  One  of  his  poems  is  in  the  form  of  a  intestine  discords  between  the  Guelphs  and 
sonnet,  which  indicates  that  that  kind  of  poet-  Ghibellines  and  the  parties  dei  hianehi  and  dei 
leal  composition  was  of  Sicilian  origin,  and  was  neHy  his  works  bear  the  impress  not  only  of  the 
invented  as  early  as  the  18th  century.  He  also  ideas  but  of  the  conflicts  of  his  time.  HLb  mas- 
had  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  orator.  The  terpiece  is  the  Dhina  CommediOj  inoomparably 
6  books  of  letters,  still  extant,  which  he  wrote  the  greatest  of  Italian  epics.  It  was  so  called 
in  Latin,  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  his  be<^use  he  conceived  that  there  were  8  kinds 
age,  and  prove  how  favorably  Frederic  and  his  of  style,  the  sublime,  the  middle  or  comic,  and 
secretary  countenanced  literature  and  men  of  the  lowest  of  all,  which  he  called  the  elegiac, 
letters.  From  Sicily  the  taste  for  literature  and  he  selected  the  second  of  these  for  his  poem, 
seems  to  have  spread  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Even  in  this  finest  product  of  his  genius  he  sup- 
Foremost  among  the  succeeding  authors  were  ported  the  emperor  and  the  Ghibelline  party 
the  Bolognese  unido  Giuncelli  (died  in  1762),  against  their  enemies  the  Guelphs.  He  depicted 
mentioned  most  honorably  by  Dante  in  many  an  inferno  in  which  were  placed  those  petty 
of  his  works,  Gnido  Ghialieri,  Fabricio,  and  tvrants  and  chieftains  who  had  filled  Italy  with 
Onesto.  In  Tuscany  also  appeared  Gnittone  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  He  described  a  pur- 
d'Arezzo  (died  in  1294),  Bonagiunta  da  Lucca,  gatory  in  which  those  men  were  punished  who 
Gallo  Pisano,  Mino  Macato  Sonese,  Brunette  with  too  little  heroism  and  firmness  had  main- 
Fiorentino,  and  others.  Several  sonnets  and  tained  the  cause  of  justice  and  their  country, 
songs  of  Fra  Guittone  are  preserved,  and  also  He  finally  pictured  a  paradise  in  whidi  thoee 
40  letters  to  a  friend,  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  were  rewarded  who  had  devoted  themselves 
epistolary  style  in  Italian.  Dante  criticizes  his  only  to  virtue,  and  had  labored  for  the  oom- 
compositions  as  languid  and  unimpassioned.  monwealth  with  strong  hearts  and  magnani- 
Brunetto  Latin!  (about  1260)  was  the  teacher  mous  deeds.  There  he  imagined  a  throne  to 
of  Dante  and  the  autlior  of  II  Te»oro,  written  be  raised,  and  a  crown  upon  it,  as  a  reward  for 
first  in  French  and  afterward  translated  into  that  Henry  who,  he  hoped,  would  restore  Italy 
Italian,  in  which  he  aimed  to  give  a  cyclopedic  to  her  ancient  power  and  splendor.  This  polit- 
view  of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  ical  aim  of  the  Dhina  Commsdia  was  only  in- 
He  also  wrote  the  Tesoretto,  consisting  of  moral  cidental  to  its  moral  and  religious  meanings 
sentences  in  seven-syllabled  rhyming  couplets.  The  work  displays  an  immense  amount  of  theo- 
Guido  Gavalcantl  (died  in  1800),  one  of  the  best  logical  as  well  as  philosophical  and  historical 
friends  of  Dante,  was  styled  by  Benvenuto'da  knowledge,  and  contains  some  ingenious  scien- 
Imola  the  second  eye  of  Italian  literature,  of  tific  views,  which  were  fully  developed  and 
which  Dante  was  the  first.  He  was  a  philo-  understood  only  after  several  centuries.  It  is 
sophic  poet,  and  his  verses  gave  him  a  reputa-  for  these  that  Kedi,  Magalotti,  and  other  scien- 
tion  for  learninff,  and  show  that  he  had  a  deep  tific  writers  quoted  from  him  in  preference  to 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  was  accns-  any  other  poet.  To  every  succeeding  age  the 
tomed  to  moral  reflections.  His  most  celebrated  poem  has  been  a  mine  of  elegant  quotationa, 
canzone  is  on  the  nature  of  love,  and  is  so  ob-  and  in  some  of  the  descriptions  the  reader  feels 
scure  that  it  has  often  been  commented  on.  transported  by  the  force  and  solemnity  of  the 
The  first  book  in  Italian  prose  was  the  Chronica  phrases  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a  prophet  The 
by  Matteo  Spinello,  a  Neapolitan,  relating  the  unfinished  Convito  of  Dante  is  called  by  Monti 
history  of  events  from  1247  to  1268.  The  honor  the  first  sound  and  sober  prose  writing  that 
of  writing  history  in  a  neat  style  belongs  also  Italian  literature  can  boas^  and  the  first  on 
to  Rioordano  Malespini.  a  Florentine,  who  died  moral  philosophy.  Dante  abandoned  the  Latin 
about  128L    The  AgricoUura  and  other  scien-  language,  in  which  he  had  b^^n  to  write,  for 
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the  Italian,  tbe  perfection  and  embellisbnient  ons  snccessora  and  imitators.  He  treated  all 
of  which  he  deemed  woald  be  of  great  advan-  the  passions,  bopes^  and  memories  of  love, 
tage  toward  nniting  Italy.  In  bis  Lutin  treatise  With  eqnal  power  and  pathos  he  lamented  tbe 
De  Vulgari  Elaquio  he  maintained  that  no  one  evils  of  his  country,  and  preached  peace  and 
of  the  Italian  dialects  merited  tbe  name  of  tbe  nnion.  His  various  lyrical  pieces,  sonnets,  songs, 
Italianlongaage,  which  was  rather  the  language  and  triumphs  abound  in  favorite  quotations, 
spoken  in  all  the  cities,  without  belonging  to  and  bis  language  was  so  choice  that  every  word 
any  one  in  particular.  Francesco  Stabile,  called  employed  by  him  is  said  to  have  remained  in 
also  Cecco  d^Ascoli  (burned  for  heresy  at  Flor-  use  from  that  time  to  the  present.  He  deserves 
ence  in  1327),  wrote  tbe  Acerbiij  a  witty  poem,  credit  not  only  for  bis  own  writings  and  scbol- 
directed  against  Dante  and  Guide  Cavalcanti,  arship,  but  also  for  bis  services  in  promoting  the 
and  treating  of  natural  and  philosophical  sub-  revival  of  learning;  and  tbe  aim  of  bis  whole 
Jeots  witb  little  wisdom  or  eloquence.  It  is  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  seek  and  to 
In  strophes  of  8  verses,  the  last  two  rhyming  accomplish  the  true  mission  of  literature.  A 
together,  and  some  have  therefore  ascribed  to  less  versatile  author  was  Giovanni  Boccaccio 
bim  the  honor  of  inventing  the  otta/ta  rima,  (1818-'75),  who  abandoned  successivelv  corn- 
More  highly  esteemed  was  Fazio  Bbnifazio  degli  merce  and  law  for  literature,  studied  with  ardor 
Uberti  (about  1867),  who  wrote  in  terza  rima  tbe  IHvina  Commedia^  and  cherished  the  friend- 
tbe  long  allegorical  poem  of  Bittamondo  (Dicta  ship  of  Petrarch.  His  earliest  compositions 
Mundi),  Cino  da  IHstoja  (1270-1386)  excelled  were  a  prose  romance  and  an  epical  poem, 
both  in  jurisprudence  and  poetry.  His  songs  written  to  please  and  indirectly  to  praise  a  lady 
were  in  praise  of  Selvasgia,  a  lady  of  whom  he  of  whom  be  was  enamored.  The  poem  La 
was  enamored,  but  his  legal  work  H  eomento  is  Teseide  is  in  the  ottata  rima,  of  which  he  has 
of  greater  importance,  and  displayed  an  erudition  therefore  been  called  the  inventor,  but  which 
which  gained  bim  invitations  to  lecture  in  many  was  previously  known  in  Sicily.  He  wrote 
universities.    Dante  commended  him  as  an  im-  several  works  in  Latin,  and  made  an  expensive 

E rover  of  the  language,  and  Petrarch  lamented  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  but  is  chiefly 
is  death  in  touching  verses.  Petrarch  (1804-  known  as  the  author  of  the  Beeamerane^  and 
'74)  had  seen  Laura  de  Sade  at  Avignon,  who  thereby  as  tbe  father  of  Italian  prose.  The 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  charming  verses  to  Decamerone  (ten  days)  is  so  called  because  each 
which  he  owes  his  immortality,  and  bad  pro-  of  the  10  persons  introduced  into  it,  7  ladies 
duced  his  Latin  poem  of  Jfriea^  on  which  by  and  8  younc  men,  relates  10  stories  per  day, 
a  strange  misjudgment  he  chiefly  prided  bim-  100  stories  being  thus  told  in  10  days.  The 
self,  when  in  1841  he  received  the  laureate  scene  is  a  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence, 
crown  in  Rome.  He  afterward  lived  in  differ-  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  plague  (1348), 
ent  cities,  honored  as  a  poet  by  various  courts,  and  the  description  of  that  pestilence  with 
till  be  was  found  dead  in  bis  library  with  his  which  the  work  opens  is  admired  as  a  master- 
bead  resting  on  a  book,  and  was  said  to  have  piece  of  eloquence.  Its  avowed  aim  was  only 
passed  from  the  serenity  of  study  to  that  of  to  furnish  entertaining  narratives,  but  its  reid 
death.  The  noble  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  object  seems  to  have  been  to  present  a  picture 
affection  which  moke  him  so  distinctively  the  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  to  encourage 
poet  of  love  were  hardly  bis  principal  merits,  virtue  by  commendation  and  to  correct  vice  by 
But  philosophers,  arcbieologisto,  political  ora-  ridicule.  Touching  upon  whatever  in  human 
tors,  and  all  men  who  honor  and  cherish  learn-  affairs  may  delight  or  instruct,  its  style  is  in 
ing  and  patriotism,  should  revere  his  name,  turn  grave  and  elevated,  most  jocose  or  deeply 
who  left  as  tbefr  heritage  the  precept  and  ex-  pathetic,  tragic,  comic,  or  satirical,  varying  with 
ample  of  seeking  to  end  the  intestine  discords  wonderful  ease  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
of  his  country  by  elevating  it  to  a  worthier  life,  the  story.  Its  beauty  of  composition  is,  how- 
His  principal  philosophical  treatises  are  in  ever,  sometimes  expended  on  the  most  indeli- 
Latin.  In  one  of  them  be  consoles  a  friend  cate  subjects.  Tbe  Cento  notelle  antiehe  are 
sufferinff  under  calamities;  in  another  he  de-  for  the  most  part  written  from  those  of  Boccao- 
fends  a  life  of  solitude  for  purposes  of  study,  in-  cio,  but  some  are  of  earlier  date.  They  relate 
troducing  illustrious  examples  from  the  ancients  short  adventures  in  a  graceful  and  simple  style, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  church ;  in  a  dialogue  on  ft-ee  from  indelicacy.  Franco  Saccbetti  of  Flor- 
the  contempt  of  the  world  he  makes  fine  refleo-  ence  left  800  tales,  of  which  258  are  preserved, 
tions  on  the  object  of  life  and  the  destiny  of  written  carelessly  but  with  great  purity.  The 
man ;  and  in  another  be  ridicules  the  conceit  PeeoroiM  of  tbe  Florentine  Ser  Giovanni,  an  imi- 
of  some  young  men  who  on  a  visit  to  bim  had  tation  of  the  Decamerone^  contains  about  60  tales, 
taken  pains  to  display  their  skill  in  disputation.  This  was  the  age  of  chroniclers  as  well  as  novel- 
His  various  Latin  treatises  and  poems  demon-  ists.  Dino  Compagni  chronicled  the  history  of 
strate  his  erudition,  justness  of  philosophical  Florence  from  1270  to  1812  with  truthfulness 
thought  and  sentiment,  and  exquisite  skill  in  and  elegance.  More  celebrated  is  the  work  of 
Latin  composition.  He  has  a  greater  celebrity  Giovanni  Villani,  containing  the  history  of  tbe 
as  the  father  of  Italian  lyric  poetry.  In  this  city  from  its  foundation  till  a  few  years  before 
department  he  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  bis  own  death  by  the  plague  in  1848.  Heintro- 
and  has  been  equalled  by  none  of  bis  numer-  daoed  also  tbe  aflUrs  of  other  portions  of  Italy, 
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imd  though  his  samttiVerof  remote  periods  is  the  house  of  "Esie  la  giving  m  a^lam  to  those 
fall  of  errvHti  and  fublea,  t>o  onle  has  left  more  unhappy  Gre^  who  wandered  from  their  ooonr 
instroctive   materials   concerning   the  eventt  try  with  no  patrimony  but  their  learning.    Lo- 
which  took  place  near  his  own  time.    His  work  dovico,  snmained  the  Moor,  invited  to  his  court 
was  continued  with  greater  prolixity  by  his  In  Lombardy  many  learned  men,  pointers^  and 
brother  Katteo  to  1863,  when  he  also  fell  a  vie?  architects,  among  whom  were  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
tim  to  the  plague ;  and  to  1864  by  FiUppo  the  ci  and  Braraante,  founded  the  university  of 
son  of  the  latter,  who  also  wrote  a  series  of  Pavia,  granting  it  man^  privileges,  and  opened 
biographies   of  illustrious   Florentines.     The  schools  in  Milan,  to  which  most  renowned  pro* 
Spea^io  delta  Terapenitenza  of  GiacopoToasa*  fessors  gave  distinction.     Tbe  name  of  the 
vanti  (died  in  1357)  is  the  first  example  of  an  Estes  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  among 
ascetic  work  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue,  ana  its  style  the  protectors  of  literature  in  Italy.      Gian 
is  comparable  for  excellence  with  that  of  Boc-  Francesco  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Mantua,  invited 
eoccio.    Various  similar  treatises  were  written  Yittorino  da  Feltre  to  instruct  his  sons,  and  the 
by  Domenico  Cavalca  of  Pisa ;  the  AmmaeBtra-  school  which  he  opened  was  frequented  by 
menti  degli  antiehi^  by  Bartolorameo  da  S.  Ck)n-  young  men  from  Greece,  Gernoany,  and  France, 
oordio,  merits  particular  praise:  and  the  TraU  The  example^f  the  houses  of  Este  and  Gonzaga 
tato  del  govemo  dellajhtniglia^  by  Agnolo  Pan*  was  imitated  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  who  in 
dolfini  (1865-1446),  is  equally  esteemed  for  its  the  15th  century  founded  the  university  of 
happy  and  useful  choice  of  materials,  and  for  Turin.    But  the  most  illustrious  of  the  patrons 
its  natural  and  graceful  style,  adorned  with  all  of  letters  was  Oosmo  de*  Medici,  who  rose  to 
the  skill  which  the  writers  of  his  aae  may  boast,  preeminence  among  the  noble  families  of  £a- 
— ^MoBt  of  the  men  who  flourished  in  the  14th  rope.    He  founded  one  library  in  Venice  and 
and  15th  centuries  were  not  distinguished  like  three  in  Florence,  and  established  the  first  aoad- 
Dante  and  Petrarch  for  creative  genius,  but  eray  for  the  study  and  promulgation  of  the 
delighted  rather  in  reproducing  and  comment-  Platonic  philosophy.    Pico  della  Mirandola  and 
ing  on  the  authors  of  antiquity.    The  printing  Cristoforo  Landino  exercised  the  happiest  infln- 
press,  invented  in  Gharmany,  was  most  usefully  ence  in  advancing  and  creating  a  popular  esteem 
employed  in  Venice,  Bologna,  and  Rome,  in  for  knowledge,  and  especially  in  exciting  tlie 
miutiplying  copies  of  the  ancient  authors,  cor-  Florentine  youth  to  an  enthusiasm  for  it.    The 
rectea  by  learned  scholars.    To  die  passion  for  former  was  almost  unrivalled  in  erudition,  and 
discovering  and  publishing  new  manuscripts  seemed  to  possess  a  miraculous  memory,  being 
was  joined  that  of  finding  and  interpreting  profoundly  and  prematurely  versed  in  numerous 
ancient  monamonts,  medals,  inscriptions,  and  languages,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  mathematics, 
sculptures.    Only  the  first  steps  toward  a  new  Lorenzo  ae*  Medici  (died  In  1498)  greatly  and 
civilization  had  been  taken  by  Petrarch  and  variouslv  increased  the  glorjr  which  his  uncle  had 
Boccaccio.    The  introduction  of  the  mariner^s  acquired  in  the  culture  of  learning.    But  it  is 
needle  by  Flavio  Gioja  had  opened  the  ocean  to  lamentable,  after  the  three  great  masters  of  the 
the  Europeans ;  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  had  Italian  tongue  which  the  preceding  age  had  pre- 
awakened  that  curiosity  concerning  tbe  way  to  sented,  that  the  taste  of  the  learned  returned  to 
the  East  Indies  which  led  Columbus  to  the  dis-  the  Latin  language.  To  such  a  degree  was  Italian 
covcry  of  tlie  new  world;  the  Arabic  numerals  neglected,  that  it  was  hardly  used  at  all  in  writ- 
had  been  substituted  in  Italy  for  the  Eoraan;  ing;  it  was  even  disdained  for  legal  documents, 
academies  were  established  to  nurture  the  love  and  its  development  was  arrested  by  a  boundless 
of  letters,  and  courts  became  an  asylum  for  the  reverence  for  antiquity.    But  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
most  distinguished  men ;  and  tbe  popes  in  Rome,  nificent  may  be  considered  the  reviver  of  Italian 
the  Medici  in  Florence,  the  houses  of  the  Visconti  literature,  and  was  even  called  its  father.   Most 
andtheSforzasinMilan,  andoftheGonzagasand  esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  manners,  he  en- 
Estes  in  Mantua  and  Ferrara,  became  protectors  riched  libraries,  reopened  the  university  of  Pisa, 
of  literature  and  the  arts.    Pope  Nicholas  V.  is  collected  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  pro- 
especially  distinguished  for  the  encouragement  moted  the  study  of  the  popular  poetry,  and 
which  he  gave  to  every  branch  of  learning,  and  wrote  himself  many  admired  pieces  for  the  im* 
for  the  generous  sacrifices  which  be  made  in  col-  provement  of  the  public  taste.    His  Neneia  da 
lecting  books.    It  was  under  his  liberal  protec-  JBarberino  is  the  first  example  of  Italian  rustic 
tion  that  Francesco  Filelfo  translated  the  Iliad  poetry,  and  his  Compagnia  del  ManUUaedo 
and  the  Odyssey  into  Latin  verse.    His  example  seems  to  have  given  the  first  idea  of  Italian 
was  followed  by  numerous  courts  in  Italy ;  hun-  satire  in  terza  rima.    Under  him  Flor^ce  be- 
dreds  of  authors  found  employment  and  support ;  came  a  new  Athena    Angelo  Polizisno  (1454- 
and  the  advantages  of  literature  were,  to  some  de-  ^94)  ei^oyed  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo,  attained 
gree,  extended  among  the  people.    Alfonso  of  to  great  erudition,  and  was  an  elegant  writer 
Aragoo,  king  of  Naples,  is  eminent  among  these  both  in  Italian  and  Latin.    His  most  celebrat- 
MeciDnas-like  patrons,  both  for  the  love  of  let-  ed  works  are  the  Stante^  which  were  imitated 
ters  and  the  sciencea  and  for  his  friendship  to  even  by  Axiosto  and  Tasso,  and  the  OffeOy 
their  cultivators,  ofwnom  he  entertained  a  great  the  first  regular  and  consistent  Italian  drama, 
number  in  his  palace.    Filippo  Muna  Visconti  Contemporary  poets  of  less  note  were  Burchi- 
and  Francesco  Sforza  vied  with  the  Medici  and  dlo,  Girolamo  £k>nivieni,  and  Glusto  de*  ContL 
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To  the  YarioTiB  kinds  of  oompodti<m  whioh  any  regard  to  persons,  and  we  therefore  owe  to 
have  thus  far  appeared  mnat  now  be  added  him  a  narrative  of  the  crimes  by  which  his  own 
some  epics.  Of  the  brothers  Bernardo,  Luca,  fiunily  attained  the  sovereignty.  Under  his  son 
and  LnigiPolci,  only  the  last  (1481*'87)achiev-  Francesco  the  learned  institutions  already  in 
ed  lasting  eminence  in  poetiy.  His  Morgante  existence  were  advanced,  and  the  academy  dsUa 
Maggiare,  bnrlesqne  and  fantastic,  opens  the  Ortuca  was  founded.  The  court  of  the  Estes 
brilliant  Italian  series  of  romantic  poems  of  in  Ferrara  entertained  Aiiosto  and  Tasso ;  most 
chivdry.  It  belongs  to  the  circle  of  legends  of  the  other  courts,  great  and  small,  as  those  of 
concerning  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  but  the  Gonzagas  in  Mantua,  of  the  dukes  of  U rhino, 
degrades  the  primitive  simple  faith  in  them  by  and  of  Manuel  Philibert  of  Bavoy,  were  hospi- 
persiflage.  The  M(mMano  of  Cieco  da  Ferrara  table  to  scholars  and  poets ;  and  numerous 
aeeerves  to  be  mentioned  and  compared  with  literary  academies  with  capricious  names,  as 
the  Morgante.  The  best  of  the  romantic  poems  those  dH  ScnnaccktoH,  degli  Storditi^  and  dH 
of  the  15th  century  is  the  Orlando  innamorato  Sehaggi,  were  instituted.  Preeminent  among 
of  Boiardo,  which  hitrodnced  materials  so  beau-  the  poets  of  the  age  rose  Ariosto  (1474-1583), 
tiftil  and  so  vast  as  to  induce  Ariosto  to  follow  called  the  Ferrarese  Homer,  who  aimed  to  cele- 
in  the  same  path.  To  sustain  the  marvels  of  brate  in  a  great  poem  the  origin  of  the  house 
his  subject,  he  employed  magicians  and  fiiiries  of  Este.  The  loves  and  exploits  of  Bradamante 
in  connection  with  the  dassio  divinities,  and  and  Buggiero,  imaginary  ancestors  of  that  house, 
beneatii  the  veO  of  poetry  he  represented  the  form  the  basis  of  his  romantic  epic,  the  Orlando 
most  useful  truths  of  philosophy.  The  Orlando  fwrimo^  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the 
inTiomorato  was  left  incomplete,  and  the  origi-  Saracens  against  Oharlemagne.  The  courtesies 
nal  has  become  rare  even  in  Italy,  on  account  of  and  heroisms  of  knights,  the  loves  of  ladies,  and 
its  rude  and  antique  diction.  Its  tone  is  much  the  madness  of  Orlando  give  occasion  for  most 
modified  in  the  elegant  elaboration  of  it  by  various  and  always  natural  pictures,  all  the  pas- 
Bemi,  which  has  enjoyed  the  most  general  favor,  sions  being  delineated  in  appropriate  colors,  so 
The  prose  literature  was  enriched  by  the  writ-  that  Tasso  affirmed  the  excellence  of  Ariosto 
ings  of  two  artists :  Leon  Battista  Albert],  the  not  only  in  versatility  of  invention  but  in  pro- 
author  of  a  dialogue  Ddla  famiglia,  contain-  priety  of  treatment.  Many  of  his  similes  are  un- 
ing  philosophicid  precepts  for  domestic  life  and  surpassed  in  simplicity  and  grace.  Beside  his 
the  education  of  children,  and  of  treatises  on  masterpiece,  he  wrote  satires  on  the  politics  and 
painting  and  architecture  which  gained  him  the  the  rulers  of  his  time,  and  his  Negromante  and 
name  of  the  Italian  Yitruvins ;  and  the  renown-  Zanotti  almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  the  father 
ed  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-151 9),  at  once  paint-  of  Italian  comedy.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father 
er,  sculptor,  architect,  mathematician,  musician,  of  Torquato,  was  the  author  of  the  Amadigi 
the  best  extemporaneous  poet  of  his  time,  and  and  other  esteemed  poems.  His  more  renown- 
tbe  author  of  a  Trattato  deUa  pittwra^  whioh  ed  son  (1544-^95)  strictiy  followed  Virgil  and 
reveals  both  his  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge.  Homer  in  the  form  of  his  Oerusalemmo  libe- 
and  is  a  clssdcal  authority  on  the  use  of  terms  rata,  but  its  finest  ornaments  belong  to  the 

Eertaining  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Numerous  romantic  spirit  of  his  age.  To  the  classical 
istorians,  idso,  belong  to  this  age.  Pandolfo  mythology  it  adds  the  marvels  of  enchantment 
CoUenuccio  was  the  first  to  write  an  esteemed  and  magic  The  greater  merits  of  the  O&ruMr 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  I^aples,  revived  and  lemme  have  caused  his  Rinaldo  and  his  pastoral 
corrected  the  taste  for  comedy,  rounded  the  first  drama  of  Aminta  to  fall  into  undeserved  neglect, 
museum  of  naturd  history  in  Europe,  and  wrote  Some  of  his  sonnets  also,  and  other  minor  piece& 
dialogues  after  the  manner  of  Lucian,  and  the  possess  a  rare  beauty ;  and  his  prose  letters  and 
solemn  poem  of  Inno  aUa  morte.  Historians  moral  dialogues  are  remarkable  for  their  elo- 
of  travels  were  the  Genoese  Giorgio  Interiano  quence  and  philosophical  tone.  Inferior  to  the 
and  the  Venetian  Cadamosto,  who  give  the  epics  of  these  great  masters  are  the  Girone  U 
oldest  narratives  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries,  eorte$4,  treating  the  legends  of  King  Arthur,  and 
and  the  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci.  Aldo  the  Avarehidey  describing  the  siege  of  Bourges, 
Manuzio  (Aldus  Manntins)  rendered  signal  ser-  by  Alamanni,  who  also  wrote  the  Colticaaione^ 
vices  to  letters  add  gained  a  European  repute  by  a  specimen  of  monotonous  harmony.  RuceDai 
the  care  and  taste  with  which  he  published  the  is  the  author  of  a  short  and  carefully  finish- 
classics. — ^Tlie  16th  century,  in  respect  of  Ital-  ed  didactic  poem,  entiUed  Le  apt.  Valvagone 
ian  art  and  literature,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  wrote  in  the  Angeleide  a  description  of  the 
modem  history,  and  rivals  the  ages  of  Perides  battie  between  the  good  and  rebel  angels,  from 
and  Augustus  in  antiquity.  A  family  of  great  whioh  Milton  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
names  occurs,  each  of  which  might  form  an  materials.  The  Italia  liherata  dai  Goti^hj 
epoch.  Leo  X.  was  the  most  illustrious  of  a  Trissino,  is  in  every  respect  a  wretched  imita- 
series  of  papal  patrons,  bestowing  liberal  re-  tion  of  Homer ;  but  his  Sqfonuiba  is  the  first 
wards  not  only  on  authors  but  on  Raphael  and  Italian  tragedy  of  high  merit.  Leo  X.  himself 
Michel  Angelo.  After  the  extinction  of  Floren-  witnessed  the  production  of  the  Rotmunda  and 
tine  liberty,  literature  was  again  protected  by  the  (?f«9t0of  Kucellai.  Better  tragedies  are  the 
various  reiffning  £unilies.  Oosimo  de*  Medici  Tallia  of  Martelli,  the  Canane  of  Sperone  Spe- 
oommanded  Varohi  to  write  his  history  without  roni,  the  Torrwnondo  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and 
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the  Wipe  of  Andrea  dell'  Axigoillara,  all  of  The  sonnets  of  Angelo  di  Oostsnzo  have  been 
vhich  oisplay  a  too  servile  imitation  of  the  said  to  combine  eveij  merit  of  which  the  son- 
Greek  authors.    The  Latin  comedy,  meantime,  net  is  capable.  •  He  wrote  also  a  history  of 
was  made  too  strictly  the  model  of  the  Italian.  Naples.    The  most  eminent  poetess  of  this  age 
The  learned  comedy  (commsdia  erudita)  was  was  YittoriaGoIonna,  highly  applauded  by  An- 
-cultivated  at  almost  the  same  time  by  Cardinal  osto.    The  Arcadia  of  8annarzaro  holds  the 
Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  MacohiaveUi.    The  best  first  rank  among  the  bucolics,  written  in  alter- 
examples  are  the  CasMria  and  Suppotiti  of  nate  prose  and  verse  in  a  vigorous,  correct,  bot 
Ariosto,  the  Calandra  of  Bibbiena,  and  the  constrained  style.    The  eclogues  of  Baldi  are 
Madragola  and  Clizia  of  Macchiavelli^  the  last  philosophical  maxims  versifiM.  An  important 
especifdly  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  place  in  the  literature  is  held  by  political  writ- 
men.  The  Pastor  fdo  of  Guarini  deserves  espe-  ers,  foremost  among  whom  was  MacchiaTelli 
oial  mention  as  one  of  the  pastoral  poems  with  (1469-1527).    A  dramatist  and  historian  of 
which  Italy  abounded,  inferior  at  furthest  only  Florence,  he  is  chiefly  known  as  a  profound 
to  the  Aminta  of  Tasao.    At  this  period  a  new  and  philosophical  statesman  by  his  discoarsea 
and  brilliant  step  was  taken  by  the  Italians  in  on  Livy,  his  dialogues  on  the  art  of  war,  and 
the  dramatic  art,  by  the  union  of  music  with  especially  by  his  Principe^  a  manual  of  gov- 
poetry.    The  invention  of  the  opera  belongs  eminent,  which  was  constantly  in  the  hands  of 
to  the  Florentines,  the  first  having  been  the  such  sovereigns  as  Chiles  V.  and  SixtusY^  and 
Daphne^  the  words  of  which  were  by  Rinuocini  the  real  intent  and  character  of  which  has  been 
and  the  music  by  Peri,  and  which  was  repre-  long  in  dispute.    His  style  is  marked  by  sini- 
sented  in  1597.     Orazio  Yeccho  of  Moaena  plicity,  strength,  thought,  and  a  rare  bat  felicir 
produced  melodramas,  which  Muratori  regards  tons  use  of  ornament.    Other  political  writings 
as  the  beginning  of  the  modern  opera.    The  at-  were  the  Eagiofne  di  stato  of  Botero,  and  the  Rb^ 
traction  of  this  new  style  was  so  great  that  au-  publica  Fiorentina  of  GiannottL  Nearer  to  Mao- 
ihors  and  musicians  immediately  devoted  them-  chiavelli  in  merit  was  Faruta  (1540-^98),  the  an- 
selves  to  it  in  Italy,  and  it  was  soon  introduced  thor  of  I>iaeor9i  politioLKadi  of  a  treatise  DtOa 
into  Germany  and  France.    Every  variety  of  per/esione  delta  titaeime.   The  mosi  renowned 
poetry  seems  to  have  been  tried  in  this  age  with  of  Italian  historiaus  is  Guiooiardini  (1482-1540), 
success.    Bemi  was  the  head  of  a  school  of  bur-  whose  work  embraces  the  period  from  1494  to 
lesque  poetry,  called  from  him  the  Bernesca  1534.    It  is  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for 
rhyme.    The  best  of  his  pieces,  the  Orlando  its  moral  and  political  reflections,  but  is  so  dif- 
innamorato^  possesses  grace,  elegance,  and  ori-  fuse  and  tedious  t^at  it  is  Lard  to  read.   Paolo 
ginality.    One  of  his  imitators  was  Agnolo  Fi-  Giovio  wrote  in  Latin  a  partisan  history  of  his 
renzuola,  who  is  more  esteemed  for  the  amenity  own  time.    Historians  of  Florence  were  Kardi, 
of  his  prose  writings.    To  Ariosto  belongs  the  Yarchi,   Nerli,  Segni,  Gapponi,  and  ScipioQO 
first  place  among  the  satirical  as  well  as  roman-  Ammirato ;  the  St^rU  Fiarentine  of  the  last  in- 
tic  poets  of  his  age.    Scarcely  comparable  with  eludes  the  events  from  the  foundation  of  the 
him  are  the  satirists  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  Nelli,  city  to  1574.  Historians  of  Venice  were  Bembo, 
and  Luigi  Alamanni.    Pietro  Aretino  (1492-  Paruta,  and  Contarini;  of  Crenoa,  Giustiniani, 
1557),  the  most  indelicate  of  Italian  writers,  Bonfadio,  and  Foglietta ;  of  Ferrara,  Ginzio  and 
evinced  a  versatile  and  brilliant  genius  in  al-  FaUetti ;  and  of  Naples,  Gostanzo,  Porno  (Li 
most  every  style  of  composition.    The  monk  eongiuro  dei  har^i^  &c.),  and  Summonte.  Gen- 
Folengo  (died  in  1544),  better  known  under  the  era!  histories  were  written  by  Giambullari  and 
name  of  Merlino  Ooccajo,  was  either  the  invent-  Adriani.   Davanzati  translated  Tacitus  to  prove 
or  or  one  of  the  first  and  happiest  improvers  the  conciseness  and  energy  of  the  Italian  lan- 
of  macaronic  poetry.    Superior  to  a  crowd  of  guage,  and  made  his  version  shorter  than  the 
rhymers,  imitators  of  the  ancients  or  of  Pe-  original.    He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  refor- 
trarch,  was  the  sculptor  Michel  Angelo,  whose  mation  in  England.    The  splendor  of  the  fioe 
style  was  influenced  by  the  study  of  Dante,  arts  in  this  century  gave  occasion  for  historians 
Pietro  Bembo  (died  in  1547)  was  the  restorer  of  art,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Vasari  (1513 
of  elegance  and  correctness  to  the  native  Ian-  ~74),  whose  lives  of  the  most  excellent  painters, 
ffuage,  and  revived  its  popularity  among  the  sculptors,  and  architects  of  Italy  are  written 
reameid.    Francesco  Maria  Molza  excelled  in  with  natnralness  and  grace,  and  contain  inte^ 
thoughtful  and  humorous  poetry.    The  Galatea  esting  notices  of  prominent  Italian  works  of 
and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Gio-  art.    The  autobiography  of  the  Florentine  gold- 
vanni  dalla  Casa  are  still  esteemed  for  vigor  of  smith  Benvenuto  Gdlini,  one  of  the  liveliest 
thought  and  beauty  of  expression.    The  trans-  books  in  the  literature,  not  only  recounts  hi3 
lations  of  many  of  the  classics  into  Italian  by  own  fortunes,  but  gives  curious  notices  of  the 
Annibale  Caro  (1507-^66)  are  accounted  by  some  courts  of  Rome,   Florence,   and  France.   He 
critics  superior  in  style  even  to  the  compositions  wrote  also  valuable  treatises  on  jewelry  and 
of  Petrarch.    His  versions  have  an  air  of  origin-  sculpture.    Works  on  painting  were  written  by 
ality,  and  it  was  said  that  Virgil  would  hesitate  Bernardino  Campi  of  Cremona,  Ldmaud  of 
whether  to  give  the  palm  to  his  own  work  or  Milan,  and  Armenino  of  Faenza.    Yignola  and 
to  that  of  his  translator.    His  original  writ-  Palladio  gained  distinction  as  writers  on  archl- 
Ings  obtained  the  highest  praise  for  elegance,  lecture,  and  Marchi  by  a  treatise  on  military 
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architeotnre.    Fhilosophj  now  began  toawnme  as  an  author  bT  bis  aphorisms  on  the  art  of 

an  independence  of  the  schoUistio  and  eodesias-  var.    The  Jesuit  Bartoli  wrote  the  history  of 

tical  systems,  and  Girolamp  Oardan  and  Gior-  his  society,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Jesuit  Se- 

dano  Bruno  ventured  upon  the  boldest  specula-  ffneri  were  nnriyaUed  in  eloquence.    The  first 

tions.    The  mathematics  were  cultivated  by  Italian  literary  Journal,  the  Giomale  di  UiU- 

Tartaglia,  Cardan,  and  others.  The  Inxtit/utione  rati^  was  established  in  Rome  in  1668.    A  want 

di  tutta  la  eita  delV  wrnio  of  Aleesandro  Picco*  of  naturalness  and  truthfulness  marked  the  po- 

lomini  treats  of  education,  marriage,  the  gov-  etry  of  the  age.    External  delineations,  trifling 

ernment  of  a  family,  and  the  chief  end  of  man.  details,  conceits,  and  plays  upon  words  were  the 

The  Cartigiano  of  Castiglione  has  rare  literary  leading  obiectsof  the  ncNBts.    At  their  head  was 

merits,  niutking  courtesy  the  theme  of  many  Marinl  of  Naples  (died  in  1625),  who  was  ad- 

leamed  and  weighty  reflections.     Numerous  mired  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  France  and  Spain, 

novelists  now  flourished,  amonff  whom  Bandello  and  originated  the  poetical  school  of  the  Mari- 

holds  liie  first  rank,  his  nowle  being  chiefly  nists,  by  which  only  his  faults  were  imitated, 

founded  on  real  and  common  events.   The  nov-  Among  his  contemporaries  and  successors  were 

els  of  the  monk  FireuEuola  and  the  Cene  of  Ohiabrera,  Guidi,  Taseoni,  and  Marcfaetti.    The 

Lasca  are  both  elegant  and  indelicate.    Yettori  foundation  of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  in 

and  Salviati  commented  on  the  older  poets,  and  Rome  in  1690  b^  Grescimbeni  and  Gravina  in- 

tihe  latter  was  engaged  in  compiling  the  Voeo'  troduced  an  afiectation  of  pastoral  sentiments 

holario  delta  Cniica,  then  the  most  important  and  habits  in  place  of  Marinism.  Menzini,  Zappi, 

philological  work  in  the  language.    All  words  Maggi,  De  Lemene,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  Braccio- 

not  usM  by  the  great  Florentine  authors  were  lini  wrote  satirical,  erotic,  and  facetious  verses, 

excluded  from  it;  even  Tasso  was  not  admitted  Throughout  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the 

as  an  authority. — ^In  the  17th  century  the  nat-  opera  was  the  favorite  Italian  exhibition.    It 

ural  sciences  especially  flourished.    Under  able  had  long  been  produced  with  theatrical  and 

Satrons,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Duke  Fer-  musical  splendor,  when  Zeni  of  Venice  (died  in 

Inand  of  Tuscany,  the   Italian   universities  1750),  and  especially  Metastasio  (died  in  1782}, 

attained   unprecedented   celebrity.     Scientific  wrote  operatic  plays  having  remarkable  poeti- 

academies  were  founded  in  Rome,  Florence,  cal  merits. — ^When  near  the  beginning  of  the 

Bologna,  and  Naples;  the  Florentine  Acead&-  18th  century  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 

mia  del  Cimento  embraced  the  most  illustrious  raged  in  Italy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  fell  be- 

savants  of  the  time,  and  published  important  neath  the  sceptre  of  the  infante  Don  Carlos,  and 

accounts  of  its  researches.    Preeminent  among  afterward  of  Ferdinand  III.,  literature  and  the 

philosophers  was  Galileo  (1564-1642),  who  was  sciences  were  cultivated  with  renewed  vigor, 

denounced  as  an  innovator,  and  maintained  the  Naples  produced  Giannone,  distinguished  in  the 

Copemican  system  only  at  his  peril.    His  Dia^  department  of  historv,  Gapasso  in  literature, 

loffM  and  other  works  are  written  with  ele-  Girillo  in  medicine,  Mazocchi  in  arch»olo^, 

gance,  his  style  and  taste  having  been  formed  Gtenovesi  in  political  economy,  one  Gogliani  m 

by  reading  Ariosto.   His  most  noted  pupils  were  architecture,  and  another  in  domestic  economy 

Yiviani,  Torricelli,  and  Gastelli.  and  contem-  and  philology.    Filangieri  rivalled  Montesquiea 

Sorary  physicists  were  Borelli,  Halpighi,  Bel-  in  the  philosophy  of  le^slation ;  Pa^^o  wrote 

ni,  and  Francesco   Redi.    The  leamea  and  on  the  criminal  law ;  Foil  distinguished  him- 

philosophical  Jurisconsult  Yinoenzo  Gravina  at-  self  in  the  positive  sciences;  Mcmfei  and  Gal- 

tracted  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  his  sabi^  devoted  themselves  to  poetry.    The  unl- 

lectures  in  Rome  on  public  law,  contained  in  his  versity  of  Bologna  was  now  in  its  splendor,  its 

Vorigine  del  diritto  eitiU,  and  other  publica-  academy  of  sciences  taking  the  name  of  "  The 

tions.    The  greatest  historians  were  Sarpi,  Da-  Institnte.^*    Marsigli,  Stratico,  Gesarotti,  Fos- 

vila,  Bentivoglio,  and  Pallavicini.    Saipi  (died  carini,  the  brothers  Gozsi,  Morelli,  Maffei,  Pom- 

in  1628),  the  defender  of  the  republic  of  Venice  pel,  Lorenzi,  Mazzuchelli,  and  Serasd  made  the 

in  its  contest  with  the  holy  see,  wrote  an  anti-  city  of  Venice  illustrious ;  but  political  jealousy 

papfd  and  spirited  history  of  the  council  of  prevented  the  culture  of  the  economical  and 

Trent,  which  was  replied  to  by  Pallavicini  in  legislative  sciences  there,  which  under  Beooaria 

a  work  on  the  same  subject.    Davila,  after  16  and  others  were  making  great  progress  in  other 

years'  residence  in  France,  narrated  the  civil  jMirts  of  Italy.    In  Tuscany,  the  famous  French 

wars  of  that  country  in  a  work  esteemed  for  its  encyclopedia  was  republished.    In  the  cities  of 

truthfulness,  and  in  respect  of  style  one  of  the  Lombardy  flonrishea  Scopoli,  Fontana,  Frank, 

best  Italian  histories.    Bentivoglio,  the  papcd  Tissot,  Spallanzani,  Bertoia,  Villa,  Natali,  Vol- 

nunoio  in  Flanders,  wrote  of  the  Flemish  wars  ta,  Scarpa,  Tamburini,  Parini,  Beccaria,  VerrL 

of  his  time,  many  of  the  heroes  of  which  he  Landriani,  Agnesi,  Garli,  and  others,  devoted 

knew  personally.    Baldinuoci,  Dati,  and  Sea-  to  literature,  art,  science,  and  the  development 

mozzi  were  historians  ofthe  fine  arts,  and  Ginelli  of  political   and   ethical   principles.    Bodoni 

and  Boccaliniofliteratnre,  while  Biandii  treated  raised  the  art  of  typography  to  an  admirable 
important  historical  problems  as  to  migra-  elegance.  Prominent  among  the  patrons  of  lit- 
tions,  colonies,  voyages,  and  the  oriffin  of  mon-  erature  was  Victor  Amadens  II.  of  Savoy.  Tho 
sjrdiies  and  republics.  Montecnccnli.  the  mill-  Italian  drama  hod  as  yet  attained  to  excel- 
tary  antagonist  of  Tarenne,  acquired  aistinction    lenoe  only  in  the  opera,  and  lacked  superior 
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tragedies  and  comedies.  It  received  an  impnlse  translation  of  Ossian^  esteemed  fn  manj  iwpeobi 
in  the  17th  centmyfhnn  the  French  theatre,  among  ^e  happiest  productions  in  the  langnsge, 
Martelli  of  Bologna  (died  in  1727)  bdng  the  and  which  Alneri  confessed  to  have  heenof  ser- 
first  who  attempted  to  naturalize  not  only  the  vice  to  him  in  the  oompoetlioQ  of  his  tragedies 
French  tragedy  out  the  Alexandrine  Terse.  The  — The  political  and  mflitary  movements  in  En- 
Merope  of  Maffei  was  the  hest  tragedy  produced  rope  of  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century  oocs- 
in  the  early  part  of  the  centary.  A  greater  sloned  a  regeneration  not  only  of  the  literatan 
influence  was  exerted  upon  his  age  and  upon  but  of  the  national  spirit  of  the  Italians.  The 
literature  by  Alfieri  (1749-1808),  the  head  of  an  earlypart  of  the  19th  century  rivals  the  age  of 
important  school  of  tragedy.  Hostile  alike  to  Leo  X.,  presenting  Ganova,  Ix>nghi,  Oicognsn, 
the  operatic  lightness  of  the  Italian  drama  and  Appiani,  and  Beltrami  in  the  fine  arts;  Monti, 
to  the  formal  and  complicated  intrigues  of  tiie  Foscolo,  Pindemonte  Q>artially  contemporsry 
French,  he  went  to  an  opposite  extreme,  de*  with  whom  was  Alfieri)  in  literature;  and  Yd- 
manding  in  tragedy  both  the  utmost  intensity  ta,  Melchiore  Gioja,  Romagnod,  Scarpa,  Spal- 
of  passion  and  the  utmost  simplicity  of  treat-  lanzani,  andOriam  in  the  sciences.  Tneanthor 
ment  He  was  the  poet  of  energetic  action  who  doubtless  exerted  the  greatest  inflnenoe  on 
and  profound  thought  and  feeling,  as  Metastasio  the  regeneration  of  poetry  was  Yincenso  Monti 
was  of  love.  Abandoning  the  customs  of  the  (1754-1828).  who  in  the  contest  between  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  revived  the  simple  classic  and  tne  romantic  tendencies  fovored  the 
sublimity  of  the  Greek  stage,  which  had  been  former,  and  in  the  contest  between  the  GsDi- 
the  ol^ject  of  his  favorite  studies,  and  which  cists,  or  imitators  of  the  French  literature  ind 
was  removed  alike  from  French  effeminacy  and  idioms,  and  the  purists,  who  made  Petraroh, 
Spanish  extravagance.  A  reformation  in  the  Dante,  and  the  other  old  Italian  masten  their 
Italian  comedy  was  meantime  effected  by  Gol-  models,  sided  with  the  latter.  His  poems,  a 
donl  (1707-98),  the  only  genuine  comic  poet  JSiim22iana  and  .FWiila^  his  tragediei,  ss  ^ 
that  Itsly  can  boast,  who  sought  in  imitation  of  leotto  MaT^firedi,  his  elegy  MBueheroniat^  the 
Molidre  to  substitute  for  the  cammedia  delV  arte  FtopastOy  in  which  he  disputed  the  restrietioDS 
a  natural  comedy  of  manners.  In  his  eflR^rts  to  which  the  Delia  Oruscans  had  fiutened  upon 
^ve  to  the  stage  a  more  human  and  real  char-  the  language,  and  his  translation  of  the  I&d, 
aoter  by  ridding  it  of  the  traditioni|l  masks  of  alike  display  an  admirable  and  nervous  stjle. 
the  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  and  other  stock  char-  Pindemonte  also  made  a  light  and  graodul  ve^ 
acters,  he  had  to  contend  especially  against  sion  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  his  originsl  poems es- 
Ohiari  and  Carlo  Gozzi.  The  example  of  Kot-  pecially  lamented  the  desolation  d  his  coaotry. 
zebue  and  Iffland  gave  rise  to  a  lachrymose  Ugo  Foscolo  (1777-1887)  belooffs  to  the  school 
school  of  dramatic  composition,  maintained  by  of  Alfieri.  His  UUime  le^tere  di  Jaeopo  Ortu, 
Avelloni,  Gualzetti,  Greppi,  and  especially  by  a  political  andpassionate  romance  in  unitstion 
FedericL  The  most  illustrious  historians  were  of  Goethe's  Werthery  is  supposed  to  describe 
Muratori  (died  in  1750).  Maffei,  Denina,  Mass-  his  owH  troubled  life.  He  wrote  the  lyric  / 
aucchelli,  Tiraboschi,  and  Lanzi  (died  in  1810).  B^xfleriy  and  other  works  in  prose  and  verse, 
The  Annali  d'ltalia^  Verona  iUuetrata.  He-  remarkable  both  for  power  and  beanty.  Mec- 
wliuioni  d^ItaHoy  Serittori  d^Italia^  Steria  zanotte  celebrated  hi  verse  the  strume  of  the 
deUa  letteraturaJtltaliei^BndiheStoriapitUh  modem  Greeks  for  liberty,  reoardmg  it  n<^ 
HcacT/toZuK  were  respectively  their  best  works,  only  as  a  political  but  as  a  religtons  conflict 
The  writings  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi  still  between  Ohristianity  and  Islamism.  The  lyr- 
maintaintheir  reputation  both  for  erudition  and  leal  poems  of  Leonard!  are  highly  esteemei 
criticism.  In  arch»ologT,  the  names  of  Fa-  Among  the  epic  ana  didactic  poets  were  Botts, 
bretti,  Gori,  Mazzocchi,  Martorelli,  Passeri,  and  Bicci,  Bagnoli,  Ariel,  Gross!,  Sestini,  PaDSOti, 
Oarli  were  distinguished.  GampaneUa  continued  andLorenzi.  Antonio  Oesari  (died  in  1828)  ▼» 
the  philosophical  movement  of  Bruno  in  oppo-  tiie  chief  of  the  Trecentists,  a  school  which  ctf- 
sition  to  scholasticism,  and  Yico  (1670-1744)  ried  its  love  of  the  Italian  authors  of  the  14th 
founded  the  new  science  of  the  philosophy  of  century  to  affectation.  Stratico  published  a  die- 
history.  His  Seienea  nttova  is  a  view  of  gen-  tionary  containing  only  tibe  words  used  by  the 
eral  history,  founded  on  the  idea  of  Divine  Marinist  authors.  Mameli  had  exhibited  the 
Provideuce  and  the  essential  elements  of  the  greatest  promise  in  his  ode  to  Venice,  before 
common  nature  of  man.  Algarotti,  Bettinelli,  he  fell  in  the  confiict  at  Rome  in  1848  '9.  Fnti) 
Buonafede,  Vanetti,  Tartarotti,  and  Alessandro  Aleardi,  and  the  versatile  priest,  dramstist, 
Verri  also  added  to  the  glory  of  the  litera-  and  Journalist  Dair  Ongaro,  are  amongthe  best 
ture  by  abandoning  the  pedantic  style  that  had  contemporary  lyric  poets  of  Italy.  The  most 
been  in  vogue  and  introducing  an  acquaintance  successful  recent  dramatic  productions  are  the 
with  foreign  ideas  and  productions.     Baretti  comedies  Ooldimi  ele  iue  eediei  eonmedievA 


remarkable  for  elegance  as  for  severity  upon  Bartolommeo,&QdLiiigiadellaVaUiera,hj?i^ 
the  effeminate  life  of  the  wealthy  Milanese  tro  Oorelii ;  Ouore  ed  arte,  by  Oaterino  de'  Medici 
nobles.    Among  the  works  of  Oesarotti  was  a    Fortia;  and  the  tragedies  OaipafaSku^MtfhjOif 
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Uanoa;  PioMr^l^Mia^  by  MareDOo;  (Jcmma  for  illafltrating  the  national  antiquities  pre- 

i represented  by  Biatori  in  Paris)  and  Tentaeione  yailed,  and  Indiirami  published  his  Monumenti 

1856),by  Montanelli,  Uie  last  having  fpreat  merit  £tnuehi,  DelBco  his  Origini  Itdliche^  Fanuod 

not  only  as  a  play  but  as  a  poem.     For  the  re-  his  JStoria  dei  Veneeiani,  Oenavmi  e  Pisaniy 

Tival  of  pure  and  unaffected  writing  Italy  was  Manno.his  Storia  di  Sardegna^  Bres  his  MaUa 

much  indebted  to  the  example  of  Carlo  fiotta,  iUuBt/rata^  and  Pompeo  lltta  his  learned  jPo- 

caUed  by  hki  countrymen  tne  modem  Thucy-  miglU  celebri  d^ItaUa^  containing  interesting 

dides.    He  wrote  hijfcories  of  the  war  of  Amer-  studies  on  every  period  of  the  national  history. 

loan  independence  and  of  Italy  during  the  last  Yisoonti  (1751-1818)  was  distinguished  in  clas- 

three  centuries.    Yacani  was  a  historian  of  the  sical  archflDology,  and  Sestini  was  unrivalled  in 

Peninsular  war.    Pietro  Oolletta  wrote  the  his*  numismatics^  making  medals  illustrate  geograph- 

tory  of  Nicies  from  its  conquest  by  Oharles  UI.  ical  questions.    The  natural  sciences  were  ad« 

of  Spain  in  1784.    Amari  wrote  the  history  of  vanoed  by  five  illustrious  savants,  who  were 

the  Arabs  in  Sicily  and  of  the  Sicilian  vespers,  nearly  contemporary,  Yolta,  Galvani,  Scarpa, 

illustrating  obscure  periods  in  an  age  of  notional  and  Spallanzani.    The  discussions  of  Galvani 

glory.    BoUi  were  reflective  or  philosophical  and  Yolta  concerning  their  new  discoveries  in 

historians.    Oesare  Oantn  wrote  an  immense  electricity  divided  the  scientific  men  of  Europe 

universal  history,  a  work  of  critical  and  artistic  into  two  fiictions,  and  the  poets  followed  their 

merit,  which4ias  been  translated  into  several  example.    Scarpa,  a  learned  disciple  of  Mor- 

languaoes.    He  has  also  written  novels,  poems,  gagni,  reduced  anatomy  to  a  positive  science, 

critical  essays,  and  other  histories,  one  of  the  Spallanzani  wrote  on  physics  and  physiology  in 

most  important  of  which  is  La  storia  di  cento  a  style  worthy  of  one  who  declared  philosophy 

anni  (1851).    BianchiGiovini,  a  prominent  and  Itself  imperfect  unless  its  principles  were  ele* 

anti-Oatholic  journalist,  wrote  a  history  of  the  gantly  expressed.   Gioja  ana  Bomagnosi  treated 

popes,  a  Uography  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  a  histoiy  philosophical  questions  and  the  economical  and 

of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  work  on  the  suppositi*  political  sciences,  the  FUosqfia  deUa  atatistiea 

tious  Pope  Joan.   The  political  writings  of  Ka£-  being  the  principal  work  of  the  former,  and  the 

aini  consist  chiefly  of  articles  in  journals.    Ce-  Geneti  detdiritto  penale  of  the  latter.    Man- 

sareBalbo  wrote  historical  meditations,  a  life  of  zoni  produced  new  models  of  lyric  verse,  and 

Dante,  and  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Italy,  examples  of  historical  dramas  and  novels  in  his 

Franscini  wrote  an  accurate  and  authoritative  Adelcki,  Ilconte  di  CarmagnolOf  and  Jpromem 

statistical  work  on  Switzerland  (1847-51).    La  iposL   To  the  modified  classical  school  of  Monti 

Farina  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  Italy  from  belong  the  dramas  of  Silvio  Pellico,  chiefly 

the  most  ancient  to  recent  times ;  Federioo  known  by  his  Franeeteo  da  Bimini  and  Le  mis 

Sdopis,  of  a  history  of  Italian  legislation  (com-  prigioni^  and  those  of  Nicolini,  often  founded  on 

pleted  in  1857);  Luigi  Zeni,  of  an  excellent  thehistor^of  his  country,  and  strongly  marked 

compendium  of  Italian  history  ;  Romanin,  of  a  by  patriotic  feeling.    The  example  of  Sir  Walter 

learned  history  of  Ycnioe,  written  in  opposition  Scott  in  the  production  of  historical  romances 

to  that  of  Dam,  and  of  a  work  on  the  Venetian  had  many  followers  in  Italy.    Ipromeui  tpod 

inquisitors ;  Carlo  Gemelli,  of  a  history  of  the  of  Manzoni  (1825)  was  succeeded  by  the  Monaea 

Belgian  revolution  of  1880 ;  Giuseppe  Bubini,  di  Monza,  Luiaa  Stroxn,  and  II  eonte  Ugolino 

of  a  history  of  Russia  from  862  to  1725 ;  Oa-  delta  Gerarde$ca  of  Rosini ;  the  Margherita 

nette,  ci  a  history  of  Amadeus  II.  of  Savoy ;  JPusterla  of  Cesore  Cantu ;  the  Marto  Viaeonti 

Ganale,  of  a  history  of  the  Crimean  war  of  of  Grossi;  the  Ettore  Fieramoaca  of  Aze^lio; 

1854-^5 ;  Gallexiga)  of  a  history  of  Piedmont;  and  the  Battaglia  di  JSenevento,  Aasedio  d%  M» 

Angelo  Brofferio,  of  a  history  of  Piedmont  rente^  laahella  Oraini,  and  Beatrice  Cerici  of 

from  1814  to  1849,  and  of  other  works  inter-  Goerrazzi.     Itolv  received  with  enthusiasm 

esting  from  their  patriotic  spirit  as  well  as  these  romantic  delineations  from  her  ancient 

literary  merit;  Anelli,  of  a  history  of  Italy  history.  The  romance  entitled  ^aini^Zia  (1850), 

from  1814  to  1850 ;  Carlo  Catteneo,  of  a  his-  by  Bersezio,  is  one  of  the  best  late  Italian  nov- 

tory  <tf  the  insurrection  at  Milan  in  1848  (he  els.    The  Dr.  Antonio  of  Ruffini  is  esteemed  for 

was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  directed  its  pictures  of  Italian  scenery.    Accomplished 

the  operations  against  the  Austrian  militia,  and  women  have  taken  a  considerable  part  in  recent 

a  participant  in  Ute  struggle);  he  also  compiled  Italian  literature.     The  Morte  di  Adons  of 

the  Arehido  triennale,  an  ehiborate  and  most  Teresa  Bandellini  was  followed  by  the  learned 

careful  and  valuable  collection  of  authentic  philosophical  and  religions  poems  of  Diodata 

documents  relative  to  the  events  that  occurred  Saluzzo,  with  which  she  intermingled  slight 

in  Italy  from  1848  to  1850 ;  Federico  Torre,  lyrical  pieces.    Cecilia  de  Luna  FoUiero  wrote 

of  a  history  of  the  French  expedition  to  Rome  on  the  education  of  girls  and  the  moral  influence 

in  1849 ;  Ferrari,  in  a  work  on  republican  fed-  of  music.    Ginstina  Rinier  Michiel  celebrated 

oration,  treated  the  question  under  what  form  in  song  the  festive  days  and  commemorated 

of  government  Italy  ought  to  be  reorganized ;  events  of  Yenice.    Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizzi 

L.  C.  Farini  wrote  a  history  of  .the  Papal  States  wrote  a  graceful  and   truthful  biography  of 

from  1814  to  1850;  Gualterio,  of  the  lost  Ital-  Conova.    The  work  of  the  Signora  Ferucci  on 

ion  revolutions  (1862);   and  Yecchio,  of  the  tihe  education  of  girls  received  the  encomiums 

events  in  Italy  in  1848-^9.    Meantime  a  taste  of  Gioberti  and  other  distinguished  thinkers. 
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Otber  female  authors  ore  LncrezU  MarineUa,  gical  operation.    He  devoted  himself  to  tMj 

Babina  Basori,  Silvia  Gurtonl  Yerza,  Costanza  with  araor,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  sor- 

Moscheni,  and  Leonora  Fonseca  Pimentel.    In  seon  of  the  2d  class  at  the  hospital  of  Yal  de 

philosophy,  the  names  of  Gioja  and  Romagnosi  Gr&ce.    He  was  soon  ordered  to  a  distant  port; 

were  socceeded  by  that  of  Pasqnale  Borelli  but  appreciatiog  the  advantages  of  a  resiaenoe 

(Lallebasche),  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  in  the  capital,  he  resigned  and  remained  in 

philosophy,  and  of  works  on  the  nature  and  Paris.    In  1799  he  was  appointed  phyucian  of 

genesis  of  thought,  in  which  he  opposed  the  the  institution  for  deaf  mutes,  where  he  became 

empiricism  of  Romagnosi.    Pasquale  Galuppi  known  by  his  efforts  to  instruct  a  young  man 

(17yO~1846),  in  elaborate  works,  combated  the  found  wild  in  the  forests  of  Aveyron.    (See 

Shilosophicai  tendencies  of  the  18th  century  by  Idioot.)    In  1801  Itard  published  a  memoir 

octrines  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the  giving  the  results  of  a  yearns  effort  in  instruct- 

fadiers  of  the  church.    He  was  a  student  of  the  ing  him,  and  in  1807  another  giving  the  final 

German  philosophers,  and  one  of  his  most  in-  results.    He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the  train- 

teresting  works  was  on  the  changes  of  modem  ing  of  deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  in  which  he 

philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Kant.    Mamiani  succeeded  almost  as  well  as  Pereira.    In  1821 

(bom  in  1802^  published  his  Binnovainento  delV  he  published  an  elaborate  work,  in  2  vols.  Svo., 

antiea  JUo$qfia  Italiana  with  the  design  of  re-  on  the  diseases  of  the  ear  and  of  the  sense  of 

storing  the  philosophical  method  of  the  church  hearing.    He  also  wrote  a  treatiae  on  pnenmo- 

£ithera,  which  he  regarded  as  the  national  phi-  thorax  and  several  papers  in  the  ^^ Dictionary  of 

losophy  of  the  Italians,  and  of  reconciling  the  Medical  Sciences.'^ 

extreme  conclusions  of  speculative  philosophy  ITASCA,  Lakjb  of,  a  small  body  of  water  in 

with  the  dictates  of  common  sense.    Rosmini  Minnesota,  on  the  N.  W.  border  of  Cass  co.,  be- 

(1787-1855)  and  Giobertl  (1801-'52)  developed  ing  one  of  the  uppermost  of  the  multitude  of 

Kleal  Catholic  theories,  and  founded  a  school  lakes  which  form  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 

of  which  Tommaseo  is  now  a  leading  represent-  river.    It  lies  in  lat.  47°  10'  N.,  long.  95°  54' 

stive.    According  to  Rosmini,  the  only  neces-  W.,  near  the  summit  of  the  Hauteurs  de  Terre, 

sary  and  innate  idea  is  that  of  the  possibility  of  the  watershed  between  the  Red  river  of  the 

being.    This  combines  with  our  perceptions  to  North  and  the  streams  flowing  to  the  gnlf  of 

form  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our  ideas,  min-  Mexico,  1,575  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

gling  the  ideal  world  with  tlie  real,  and  specu-  It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  hj 

lative  with  practical  life.    In  the  application  of  hills,  and  its  shores  are  clad  with  pines.  It  was 

this  theory  ne  inculcates  the  political  as  well  as  discovered  by  Schoolcraft,  July  18,  1882.    The 

spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church,  remotest  source  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  Bmall 

Gioberti,  a  more  brilliant  and  learned  author,  rivulet  rising  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  S.  of 

denounced  psychology,  and  made  the  formula  this  lake,  and  falling  into  it  after  forming  a 

VenXe  erea  le  enitenu  the  ontological  basis  of  number  of  little  basins.  The  stream  issues  from 

philosophy.    His  system  is  at  once  philosophical  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  10  or  12  feet  wide,  and 

and  ecclesiastical,  and  no  other  wnter  has  more  12  or  18  inches  deep. 

eloquently  eulogized  the  method  of  the  church  ITASCA,  a  N.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bounded  N. 
fathers  or  combated  the  principal  modern  phil-  by  Rainy  lake  and  Rainy  Lake  river,  separating 
OBophical  systems.  His  theory  of  ecclesiastical  it  from  British  America,  and  drained  by  several 
gupremacy  is  akin  to  that  of  Mamiani  and  Ros-  tributaries  of  that  stream,  and  by  the  Missis- 
mini.  Other  philosophers  of  less  ecclesiastical  sippi,  which  crosses  it  twice,  first  in  a  S.  £.  and 
tendencies  are  Alfonso  Testa,  Ausonio  Franchi  then  in  a  S.  W.  direction ;  area,  about  7,500  sq. 

SBonavino),  and  Carlo  Cattaneo.    The  CaUolo  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  97.    It  is  not  induded  in  the 

i  prohdbilitd  dei  aentimenti  umani  (1855)  of  territorial  census  of  1857.    Its  surface  is  nn- 

Mastriani  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  physiological  even  and  diversified  by  many  small  lakes.    The 

basis  to  philosophy. — ^The  principal  historians  productions  in  1850  were  90  bushels  of  Indian 

of  Italian  literature  are  Tiraboschi  (1772-^82),  corn,  1,050  of  potatoes,  and  43  tons  of  hay. 

Maffei  (2d  ed.  1884),  Cunorelli  (1845),  EmUiano  ITAWAMBA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordermg 

Giudici  (1851),  Malpaga  (1855),  Lombardi  (of  on  Alabama,  and  drained  by  Tombigbee  river; 

the  18th    century,   1827-'30),  Ugoni  (of   the  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,528,  of  whom 

second  half  of  the  18th  century,  1856-'9),  and  2,127  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  or  undulating 

Levati  (of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  surface,  almost  without  timber.    The  soil  is  a 

1881). — For  Italian  art,  see  Musio,  Painting,  dark,  rich  loam,  containing  much  lime.    The 

and  Sculpture.  productions  in  1850  were  583,507  bushels  of 

ITARD,  Jkan  Makde  Gaspabd,  a  French  Indian  corn,  105,692  of  sweet  potatoes,  473  lbs. 

surgeon  and  philosopher,  bom  in  Oraison  in  of  rice,  and  5,519  bales  of  cotton.    There  were 

1775,  died  in  Paris,  July  5, 1888.    He  was  edu-  9  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  46  churches^  and  661 

oated  at  the  college  of  Riez,  and  at  that  of  the  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Mobile 

Oratorians  at  Marseilles.    He  was  in  a  banking  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  county, 

house  at  Marseilles,  but  at  the  age  of  18  was  ap-  Capital^  Fulton. 

pointed  by  the  revolutionary  committee  surgeon  ITCH,  or  Scabies,  a  parasitio  disease  of  the 

of  the  military  hospital  of  Toulon,  although  he  skin.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  true  charao- 

had  never  read  a  medical  book  or  seen  a  sur-  ter  of  scabies  was  known  among  the  aneient 
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Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  the  animal  was  sap-  described,  leaving  behind  it  its  broken  shell.  AH 
posed  to  be  a  loose.  Avenzoar  in  the  12th  oen-  stages  of  deTolopment  may  be  seen  in  these 
tnrj  alluded  to  its  parasitio  nature;  and  Aldro-  bnrrovrs^  from  the  amorphons  form  in  which 
vandas  in  the  17th  gives  a  good  description  of  the  the  eggs  are  deposited  to  the  perfect  yonng,  he- 
animal,  but  says  it  has  no  legs.  Moafet  at  the  fore  they  break  their  prison  walls.  The  mother 
same  time  says  it  is  identical  with  the  mite  in-  never  leaves  her  hole,  and  sometimes  wanders 
habiting  cheese.  Occasionally  after  this  we  And  along  for  4  inches  beneath  the  surface ;  60  eggs 
mention  of  this  parasite  In  the  writings  of  the  and  broken  shells  are  sometimes  counted  in  sudi 
great  medical  fathers,  but  it  was  generally  for-  burrows.  The  whole  time  required  for  the 
gotten  when  the  grand  scientific  hoax  was  play-  yonng  to  reach  maturity  after  impregnation  is 
ed  in  1812  by  the  medical  student  Gales  in  Paris,  estimated  at  6  weeks. — ^Infection  is  produced 
who  was  conning  enough  to  sobstitute  a  cheese  by  the  transfer  of  males  and  young  from  one 
aoarus  concealed  beneath  his  nail,  and  thus  de-  host  to  another.  The  mrcoptes  loves  warmth, 
ceived  the  judges  on  the  prize  offered  to  the  dis-  and  on  this  account  has  been  called  a  nocturnal 
covererofthe  cause  of  this  disease.  TheGorsican  animal,  though  improperly,  for  its  wanderings 
Renocci  finally  established  its  reality,  taught  by  are  caused  by  the  warmth  imparted  to  the  body 
the  old  women  of  his  birthplace,  and  Raspail  of  its  host  by  lying  in  a  warm  bed,  by  sleeping 
gave  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  animal  with  another,  or  by  dancing  in  the  evening ;  and 
in  1889.  Since  then  the  best  observers  of  its  thus  it  is  that  they  are  conveyed  from  one  per- 
habits  have  been  Bourguignon,  Eichstedt,  Sohin-  son  to  another.  It  may  happen  that  the  female 
zinger,  and  Hebra. — ^The  9areopte$  hominiSy  or  may  be  scratched  out  of  her  barrow,  and  thus 
aearua  9cabiei,  presents  8  forms.  The  mature  be  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  same,  or 
female  is  discernible  by  the  unaided  eye,  as  a  to  the  body  of  another  host.  Scabies  is  seldom 
white  speck  j^  of  a  line  long.  It  is  of  a  white  if  ever  caught  by  handling  patients,  however 
color,  and  resembles  in  shape  a  tortoise  shell,  freely  this  may  be  done,  from  the  fact  that  such 
with  an  arched  back  and  flat  belly.  On  the  examinations  take  place  in  cool  rooms,  when 
back  are  seen  bristles  or  hairs,  and  little  spines,  the  parasites  are  oniet.  Their  fiivorite  lurking 
Hie  skin  is  tough,  and  shows  irr^ular  trans-  places  are  the  tender  skin  between  the  fing^ra, 
verse  parallel  rings.  There  are  4  pairs  of  legs,  and  folds  of  the  azUlsd ;  and  on  infimts  we  find 
two  of  which  are  situated  in  front,  and  project  them  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
beyond  the  anterior,  the  others  beyond  the  pos-  body.  They  have  been  cultivated  also  on  the 
terior  end  of  the  body.    The  anterior  feet  are  face  and  scalp,  and  may  inhabit  any  part  of  the 

Provided  with  sucking  disks^  and  with  hairs  or  body.  In  pm^ns  who  suffer  fh>m  cold  hands 
ristles  armed  at  their  extremities  with  minute  and  feet  we  often  find  these  parts  entirely  free 
claws.  The  head  is  bluntly  conical,  somewhat  from  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be 
retractile,  and  situated  between  the  anterior  covered  with  the  eruption ;  and  the  same  love 
feet.  The  mouth  consists  of  a  double  upper  and  of  heat  is  exemplified  by  the  immediate  relief 
under  lip,  between  whicli  play  the  laws  armed  which  a  patient,  wrought  up  to  fi^nzy  by  the 
with  teeth,  moving  in  a  horizontal  direction  up  itching  of  a  general  scabies  at  night,  finds  by 
and  down,  like  the  blades  of  scissors  over  each  jomping  out  of  bed  Into  the  cold  atmosphere 
other,  and  resembling  the  claws  of  a  lobster,  of  winter.  In  order  to  bore  tiirough  the  epider- 
Eyes  are  wanting.  The  male  is  only  half  the  mis,  beneath  which  it  seldom  penetrates,  the 
size  of  the  female,  and  only  recently  has  been  acarus  supports  itself  on  its  anterior  end  by- 
known  and  figured.  In  structure  it  differs  but  means  of  its  hinder  legs,  and  works  away  with 
sliphtly  from  the  female ;  it  is  not  white  and  its  lobster-like  claws.  It  takes  generally  20  or 
shining  like  the  latter,  but  black  and  compress-  80  minutes  to  penetrate  the  outer  layer,  but 
ed.  The  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  but  8  when  this  has  been  pierced  the  progress  is  more 
pairs  of  legs,  and  in  them  no  distinction  of  sex  rapid.  The  poorer  in  nutriment  they  find  the 
IS  noticeable.  In  order  to  become  mature  they  epidermis  the  deeper  they  penetrate,  and  tiie 
undergo  8  separate  stages  of  torpidity,  before  greater  is  the  exudation,  which  lifts  op  the  ani- 
each  of  which  the  body  is  fat  and  large  in  com-  mal,  and  causes  the  white  color  of  the  burrOw. 
parison  with  the  extremities.  During  these  The  voung  brood  seems  to  require  the  tender 
they  burrow  into  the  skin.  By  the  first  process  and  last  Sunned  epidermal  layers  for  its  food, 
they  acquire  the  wanting  pair  of  legs.  When  ma-  and  therefore  bores  further  and  causes  more 
ture  the  female  digs  a  shallow  burrow,  and  after  itching.  The  long  burrows  of  the  females,  which 
impregnation  ceases  to  creep  over  the  outer  skin,  cause  the  real  disease,  run  an  irregular  course, 
but  penetrates  deeper  and  deeper,  forming  the  and  become  smaller  by  age  ais  the  exudation  is 
long  holes  so  well  known.  The  male  never  en-  absorbed.  The  entrances  generally  remain  open 
ters  these  true  burrows  where  the  eggs  are  found,  for  the  exit  of  the  young,  and  admission  of  air* 
but  digs  himself  a  shallow  cell,  or  seeks  new  The  8d  or  4th  week  after  inoculation  a  pabular 
fields  for  his  rambles.  The  female  as  she  goes  eruption  appears ;  subsequentiy  excoriations, 
on  her  oblique  and  downward  course  leaves  be-  vesides,  pustules,  and  deposition  of  pigment 
hind  her  each  day  a  new-laid  egg  and  fescal  mat-  show  themselves,  which  are  merely  the  results 
ter.  After  14  eggs  are  thus  deposited,  the  larva  of  scratching,  and  have  no  other  connection 
of  the  first  becomes  mature,  and  emerges  from  with  the  parasite  than  that  they  are  caused  by 
its  birthplace  to  go  through  the  process  above  the  itching  which  the  animal  excites.    The  samo 
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results  predselj  vonld  follow  tho  same  amount    is  oonnected  with  the  New  York  oeotnlnnlroad. 
of  soratching  from  any  other  caase. — ^A  pecnllar    It  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  trade  by  caoaL 
form,  known*  as  the  Norway  itoh,  consists  of  The  quantity  of  ooal  shipped  here  is  about  90,* 
huge  odnical  crusts  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  000  tons  a  year.    The  township  oontams  6  flour 
akin.    This  variety  affects  even  the  face  and  mills,  2  paper  mills,  2  hreweries,  1  oil  mill,  i 
nails.    Its  common  occarrence  in  Norway  and  plaster  zniUs,  2  tanneries,  1  manufactory  of  l&id 
rarity  elsewhere,  only  half  a  dozen  cases  having  pipe,  1  of  rakes,  1  of  oil  cloth,  2  of  sewing  silk, 
been  observed  in  other  countries,  has  led  to  the  1  of  collars^  neck  ties,  &c,  and  i  of  carrisges,  8 
supposition  that  the  disease  is  owing  to  some  boat  yards,  7  saw  mills,  and  4  furnaces  and  ma- 
other  acarus ;  but  Hebra  has  shown  that  the  chine  shops.     It  has  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
crustB  consist  of  dried  epithelium  and  dead  (Congregational,  l£pi6oopal,S  Methodist,  iPres- 
acari,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  tliey  have  byterian,  1  Reformed  Dutch,  audi  Roman  Cath- 
been  found  present  the  live  animals  were  iden-  oUc),  an  academy,  excellent  public  schools,  4 
tical  with  the  ordinary  tcvrcoptea.    This  variety  printing  offices,  and  2  banks.    The  court  bouse, 
leads  ofleu  to  serious  complioations,  as  immo-  gaol,  and  derk^s  office  are  fine  brick  or  stone 
bility  and  great  swelliog  of  the  limbs.    Some-  buildings.     There  are  10  or  12  beautiful  cas^ 
times  a  circumscribed  part  of  the  body  is  thus  cades  in  or  near  the  vill^. 
affected,  while  elsewhere  it  presents  the  usual  ITHACA  (mod.  Gr.  Tkeaht)^  the  6th  in  siM 
appearances  of  itch.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Ionian  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  2  m. 
has  yet  been  offered  of  its  cause,  but  it  yields  £.  from  Cephalonia  and  17  m.  W.  from  the 
to  treatment  as  well  as  the  simple  sort — Scabies  mainland  of  Greece;  length   15  m.,  greatest 
is  found  all  over  the  world.   In  Germany,  where  breadth,  4  m. ;  area,  44  so.  m.;  pq>.iii  1858, 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  and  its  atten-  11,848.    It  is  nearly  diviaed  in  two  by  the 
dant  wanderings  through  the  land  is  kept  ud,  deep  harbor  of  Porto  Molo  on  the  £.  coast. 
and  where  barracks  are  filled  with  dirty  sol*  There  is  another  bay  of  lesser  dimensions  on 
diery,  the  disease  is  borne  from  one  part  of  the  the  N.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  limestone 
land  to  another,  and  thus  never  dies  out.    With  range,  with  many  craggy  peaks,  running  the 
QS^t  is  now  comparativelv  rare,  though  it  occa-  whole  length  of  the  iuand.    The  soil  is  light 
sionall^  runs  through  asylums  and  sdioolsi  and  and  shallow,  but  nearly  i  of  the  surface  is  col- 
thus  hnds  its  way  into  good  society.    As  to  tivated,  and  yields  grain,  currants,  and  olireg, 
treatment,  the  chief  indication  is  of  course  to  which  with  good  wine  and  honey  are  theprio- 
destroy  the  parasite  and  its  eggs.    LittJe  can  be  oipal  agricultural  products.    The  people  bow- 
said  here  about  the  many  plans  of  the  present  ever  are  mainly  engaged  in  maritime  trade. 
dermatologists ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  The  climate  is  noted  for  its  salubri^.  Tbe  cap- 
say  that  the  use  of  internal  remedies  is  absurd,  ital  and  chief  port  is  Yathi,  built  on  a  harbor  of 
Several  methods   have   been   advised,  called  the  Porto  Molo.    Ithaca  is  oommonly  belieTed 
^  quick  cures, '^  which  require  but  a  few  hours  to  be  the  island  of  that  name  celebrated  in  the 
for  their  application ;  but  in  tnany  cases  ^ej  Homeric  poems  as  the  kingdom  of  Ulysses.  On 
fail,  and  produce  an  artificial  inflammation  of  the  sides  and  summit  of  Mount  ^to,  at  tbe  foot 
the  skin.    Of  course,  if  any  animal  or  a  single  of  Porto  Molo,  are  some  Oydopean  ruins  Trhich 
egg  remain,  the  disease  is  not  cured.    Hundr^  the  islanders  call  the  Oastie  of  Ulysses.  At  the 
of  remedies  are  advised,  but  the  essentia]  agent  foot  of  a  white  dif^  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  tbe  el- 
in  its  treatment  is  sulphur.    This,  in  the  form  and,  there  is  a  beautiful  perennial  spring,  tradi- 
of  lotions  or  ointment,  and  combined  with  the  tionadly  identified  with  uie  famous  fountain  of 
proper  use  of  baths  and  potash  soaps  to  soften  Arethusa,  and  it  is  currently  believed  that  tbe  pre- 
the  skin,  will  almost  always  cure  in  2  or  8  cipice  is  uie  one  to  which  the  poet  refers  when 
days.    But  after  the  death  of  the  animals  and  he  represents  Ulysses  as  challenging  Eonwos 
their  embryos,  much  may  still  remain  to  be  done  ^  to  throw  him  over  the  great  rock  "  if  be  does 
to  remove  the  eozema,  papules,  and  pustulea  not  speak  truth.    A  collection  of  ruins  near  the 
they  have  indirectly  caused,  and  which  are  to  village  of  £xoge  is  popularly  called  the  ^^  School 
be  treated  as  simple  cases  of  the  same  diseases,  of  Homer.'* 

ITHAOA,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Tomp-  ITUBBIDE,  AuQUsnir  db,  emperor  of  Mexi- 

kins  CO.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  both  side^  of  Cayuga  co,  born  in  Valladolid  de  liichoacan  in  1784 

inlet,  1\  m.  fh>m  the  head  or  S.  end  of  Cayuga  (though  another  account  says  1790),  execoted 

lake,  and  162  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  Palilla,  July  19, 1824.    He  was  the  son  ofa 

in  1855,  4,908;  ^p.  of  the  townshij).  which  native  of  Pampeluna,  in  Spain,  who  had  settled 

bears  tlie  same  name,  7^158.     The  village  is  ih  Mexico,    He  entered  the  mUitia  of  his  patire 

built  partly  on  a  fine  plain,  partly  on  the  slope  province  at  an  early  age,  and  served  witbcwt 

of  a  range  of  hlUs  which  bound  it  on  aU  sides  pay.    In  1810  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  tbe 

except  the  N.    It  is  a  place  of  commercial  ao-  regular  army,  at  a  time  when  his  regiment  was 

tivity  and  an  entrepot  for  the  transshipment  of  in  active  service  against  his  insurgent  country- 

Scranton  and  Lackawanna  coal  brought  by  the  men.    His  activity,  energy,  and  braverjr,  but 

Cayuga  and  Susouehanna  railroad,  which  con-  particularly  the  share  he  haa  in  suppressing  tbe 

nects  it  with  the  New  York  and  loie  railroad,  msurrection  of  Morales,  led  to  his  proniotioiu 

while  by  means  of  a  daily  line  of  steamboats  on  In  1810  the  revolution  projected  by  Con  Mif^i^ 

the  lake  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge^  it  Hidalgo,  curate  of  Doloresi  broke  out,  and  Itm^ 
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bide  was  tendered  the  rank  of  liebtenant-gen-  *' lamented  the  fate^^  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
eral  by  the  insargents,  bat  refused  it.  He  ex-  believed  it  was  optional  with  him  to  resume  and 
erted  himself  in  patting  down  the  rising,  and  concentrate  in  his  own  hands  the  supreme  com- 
in  reward  was  made  commander  of  the  prov-  mand.  The  republican  party  soon  discovered 
inces  of  Guanf^uato  and  Valladolid,  as  well  as  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  the  congress  made 
of  the  army  of  the  north.  About  th\B  time  he  various  attempts  to  diminish  his  power.  Two 
was  accused  by  some  of  the  royalists  of  want  parties  now  arose,  which  were  afterward  known 
of  fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  the  army  was  as  republicans  and  Bourbonists,  both  of  which 
engaged.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  were  opposed  to  Iturbide.  The  former,  he 
the  viceroys  Calleja  and  Apodaca,  but  becoming  declares,  were  his  enemies  because  they  were 
disgusted  with  the  service,  he  withdrew  to  his  convinced  that  they  could  never  be  able  to  in- 
plantation.  Subsequently  he  accepted  the  com-  duce  him  to  contribute  to  the  establishment  of 
mand  of  an  army  destined  to  the  south,  and  k  government  to  suit  the  Mexicans ;  and  the 
marched  to  Acapuloo  in  the  latter  part  of  1819.  latter,  because  the  Spanish,  government  had  dis* 
There  he  matured  a  plan,  the  professed  object  avowed  the  conduct  of  Gen.  O'Donoju,  thereby 
of  which  was  the  emancipation  of  Mexico  from  leaving  the  treaty  of  Cordova  without  effect, 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  the  independence  of  the  The  first  duty  of  the  congress,  after  its  instal- 
country,  and  tne  extension  of  freedom  to  all  lation,  was  to  draw  up  a  convocatory  address 
orders  of  people.  It  has  been  known  as  the  for  the  assembling  of  the  congress  intended  to 
"Iguala  plan,^*  as  it  was  first  promulgated  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  state.  It  perform- 
the  army  then  under  his  command  at  IguaU  ed  its  duty,  but  disappointed  Iturbide,  who 
(Feb.  24^  1821),  The  ^lan  proposed  was  en-  declared  that  the  representation  was  unfairly 
tirely  successful.  "  Without  bloodshed,  confla-  distributed.  The  elections,  however,  took  place, 
grations,  robberies^  or  det>redations,"  writes  its  and  the  new  congress  met ;  but  though  it  ex- 
author,  in  his  political  life  by  himself  ^'nay,  isted  8  months,  its  avowed  object,  that  of  fram- 
without  even  a  misfortune,  a  single  sigh  or  a  ing  a  constitution,  was  not  accomplished^  nor 
tear,  my  country  was  rendered  happy,  and,  from  was  any  other  measure  of  consequence  enacted, 
a  colony,  transformed  into  a  great  and  indepen-  ^  The  public  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  noth- 
dent  empire."  The  Europeans  who  desired  to  ing  was  left  to  pay  the  army  or  tibe  public  funo- 
follow  the  fate  of  the  country  retained  the  tionaries.  There  was  no  established  system  for 
situations  they  held.  The  public  functionaries  the  finances,  as  the  one  in  force  during  the  time 
who  wished  to  withdraw  received  a  fourth  part  of  the  Spanish  government  was  abolished,  and 

of  their  pay ;  and  the  military  who  left  the    no  otiiier  established  in  its  place The 

country  had  their  expenses  paid  as  far  as  Ha-  administration  of  justice  was  abandoned,  the 
vana.  This  generosity  of  Iturbide  led  many  to  tribunals  and  their  dependencies  were  in  a  state 
think  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  of  dissolution,  and  yet  no  measure  on  this  sub- 
royal  troops.  He  now  continued  his  march  to  ject  did  the  congress  enact  In  a  word,  the 
Queretaro,  and  was  soon  joined  by  Guadalupe  country  required  aid  in  every  respect;  but  the 
Victoria,  the  most  devoted  of  the  friends  of  le^lature  did  nothing  efficient  for  the  new- 
liberty.     Meantime  the  viceroy-general,  Don    bom  empire ifot  even  a  set  of  by-laws 

Juan  O^Donoju,  arrived  firom  Spain,  and,  finding  for  their  own  regulation  did  the  congress  draw 

the  whole  country  virtually  with  Iturbide,  con-  up.^*    Toward  April,  1822,  symptoms  of  an  ap- 

cluded  a  treaty  with  him  at  Cordova,  Aug.  24w  preaching  anarchy  were  apparent.    Congress 

1821,  acceding  to  the  provisions  of  the  plan  of  dismissed  8  of  the  4  regents,  and  declared  that 

^aia,  which  was  immediately  forwaraed  to  the  command  of  the  army  was  incompatible 

Ferdinand  YII.    The  treaty  of  Cordova  opened  with  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  executive 

the  gates  of  the  capital  as  well  as  the  road  to  power.    This  was  a  blow  durectly  aimed  at 

power  to  Iturbide.    On  Sept.  27  he  entered  the  iturbide;  but  the  commander-in-chie^  having 

city  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  same  day  the  junta  bayonets  at  his  disposal,  kept  tiie  congress  in 

of  government  spoken  of  in  the  Iguala  plan  was  check.    On  the  night  of  M^y  18  the  people 


self^  and  wholly  under  his  control ;  but  though  "  that  astonished  and  appalled  me."    Iturbide 

selected  by  him,  he  states  that  the  choice  was  drew  up  a  proclamation,  which  was  circulated 

not  according  to  his  own  will,  as  he  **  was  par-  the  following  morning,  wherein  he  pointed  out 

ticularly  anxious  that  all  of  them  should  be  the  necessity  of  convening  the  regency,  assem- 

taken  from  among  those  men  of  all  parties  who  bling  the  generals  and  chief  military  officers,  for- 

enjoyed  the  best  reputation;  the  onl^  means  warding  an  official  notice  to  the  president  of  the 

under  the   circumstances  .  of  consulting   the  congress,  and  demanding  of  him  to  give  orders 

wishes  of  the  people.^^    The  new  assemUy  be-  for  an  extraordmary  meeting.    The  regency  and 

san  to  exercise  its  functions,  when  Iturbide  the  army  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  when  the 

found  that  he  had  divested  himself  of  certain  matter  was  laid  before  the  congress  Iturbide 

powers  without  which  he  could  not  control  it  received  the  votes  of  74  out  of  94  deputies  pres* 

Then  it  was  that  he  saw,  as  he  says,  ^*  the  ent    The  total  number  entitled  to  seats  was 

amount  of  the  sacrifices'*  he  had  made.    He  172.    ShorUy  afterward,  the  congress  declared 
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the  crown  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Itnrblde,  pnblio  enemy.     The  ex-emperor  was  accoin- 
gave  to  hiB  sods  and  father  the  title  of  princes,  panted  1^  a  Pole  named  Beneeki,  who  applied 
settled  npon  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  $1,600,-  to  Gen.  Garza,  the  commapder  of  the  provioce 
000,  and  established  an  order  of  knightfao(Kl  of  Tamaulipas,  for  passports,  pretending  that 
called  the  order  of  Guadalupe.    Hie  action  of  they  were  for  persons  who  had  visited  Mezioo 
the  congress  seemed  to  give  general  satisfac-  on  a  mining  specnlation.  Garza  granted  a  pass- 
tion  in  the  provinces;  and  there  appeared  a  port  to  Beneski,  but  desired  to  see  his  com- 
prospect  that  the  political  convulsions  which  panion  before  granting   another.     Afraid  to 
nad  so  long  agitated  the  country  would  be  ter«  shon^  themselves,  they  set  out  for  the  interior 
minated  by  this  new  union  under  an  indepen-  with  two  others ;  which  fact  being  made  known 
dent  sovereign.    But  the  emperor  was  not  able  to  the  general,  he  had  the  whole  party  brought 
long  to  maintain  his  authority  against  public  back,  when  he  immediately  recognized  Itnr- 
mistrust,  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  bide.    Garza  lost  no  time  in  conducting  htB 
chie&    On  Aug.  26  he  caused  the  arrest  of  prisoner  to  PadUla,  and  sent  to  the  provincial 
some  of  the  deputies  who  had  been  holding  legislature  for  instructions.    He  was  ordered  to 
dandestine  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  put  in  execution  forthwith  the  decree  of  con- 
against  the  government.    This  involved  a  quar-  gress  of  April  28^  by  causing  Iturbide  to  be 
rel  with  the  congress,  and  on  Oct.  80  he  dis-  shot.     Iturbide   m  vain  solicited  a  reprieve 
solved  that  body,  and  established  a  Junta  of  46  until  the  general  government  could  be  informed 
of  the  former  members,  who  were  to  exercise  of  his  situation,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  de- 
le^lative  functions  in  urgent  cases.  Tranquillity  cide  upon  his  case.    At  6  o^dock  in  the  after- 
being  thus  in  a  measure  restored,  the  emperor  noon,  having  confessed  himself,  he  was  con- 
turned  his  attention  to  the  castle  of  Ban  Juan  de  ducted  to  the  place  of  execution.    He  made  a 
Ulloa,  the  only  point  still  occupied  by  the  Span-  short  address  to  the  assembled  people,  protest- 
iards,  while  Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  in  command  ing  his  innocence  of  any  treasonable  purpose, 
of  the  force  at  Vera  Cruz.    Complaints  having  euiorting  them  to  observe  the  duties  of  patriot- 
been  made  against  this  ofiBcer,  the  emperor  de-  ism,  religion,  and  civil  subordination,  and  de- 
termined to  relieve  him  of  his  place  and  cidl  daring  that  he  pardoned  his  enemies.    He  was 
him  to  his  court  or  counciL    Santa  Anna  took  killed  at  the  flrst  fire.    Wliile  these  events  were 
offence  at  his  removal,  aroused  the  people  of  passing,  the  wife  of  Iturbide  and  two  of  thdr 
Vera  Cruz,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  He  was,  children,  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  landed 
however,   defeated  in  his  attempts  to  bring  at  Soto  la  Marina.    They  brought  with  them 
other  cities  and  provinces  over  to  his  cause,  proclamations  and  other  papers  mtended  to  aid 
and  took  refuge  again  in  Vera  Cruz.    Here  he  the  design  of  the  ex-emperor,  together  with  his 
was  besieged  by  Gen.  Echavarri ;  but  after  a  imperial  mantle  and  other  insignia.    As  soon  as 
brief  delay,  with  a  few  skirmishes,  the  besiegers  the  captain  of  the  vessel  learned  what  had  trans- 
and  besieged  formed  a  union,  known  as  Uie  pired,  he  cut  hiis  cables  and  put  to  sea,  leaving 
convention  of  Casa  Mata,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  these  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexicans.    The 
establishing  the  congress  which  had  been  dis-  conduct  of  the  government  toward  the  unfortu- 
solved  by  Iturbide.    This  act  was  signed  Feb.  nate  family  was  just  and  liberal.    They  contin- 
2, 1828.    Defection  now  became  general  among  ued  to  the  widow  the  pension  promised  the 
the  officers  of  the  army  and  in  the  provinces,  so  family  at  the  time  of  Iturbide^s  alKJication,  only 
that  Iturbide,  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  hastened  annexing  the  condition  that  she  should  reside 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  called  together  eidier  in  Colombia  or  the  United  States.    She 
the  congress,  and  tendered  his  resignation  of  chose  the  latter,  and  has  since  resided  in  Phila- 
the  crown,  March  20, 1828.    At  the  same  time  delphia,  where  her  children  were  educated, 
he  requested  permission  to  leave  the  country,  During  the  last  10  years,  two  at  least  of  her 
which  was  granted  him,  togetiier  with  a  yearly  sons  have  returned  to  Mexico,  where  they  were 
pension  of  $26,000.     A  stipulation  was  con-  appointed  to  places  of  trust  by  the  government, 
nected  with  this  pension,  that  he  should  for  xTZA,  Laide  of.    See  Gtjatkblala. 
ever  reside  abroad,  and  in  case  of  his  death  ITZAES,  a  powerful  Indian  family  of  Cen- 
provision  was  made  for  his  family.  He  proceed-  tral  America,  who  were  found  at  the  time  of 
ed  to  the  coast  and  embarked.  May  11, 1828,  for  the  conquest  establidied  on  the  islands  and 
Leghorn,  where  he  resided  several  months,  and  shores  of  Lake  Itza,  in  what  is  now  the  dls- 
where  he  wrote  his  **  Statement,'*  from  which  trict  of  Peten,  Guatemala.    They  spoke  a  dia- 
many  of  the  fiiots  regarding  himsdf  in  this  ar-  lect  of  the  same  language  with  the  Mayas  of 
tide  are  taken.    From  Itdy  he  went  to  Eng-  Yucatan,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have  been 
land,  and  on  May  11, 1824,  embarked  for  Mexico  closely  aiffiliated.    Tradition  reports  that  when 
once  more  with  a  view  to  recover  his  lost  em-  the  feudal  monarchy  of  Yucatan  suffered  a  dis- 
pire,  landing  in  disguise  near  the  port  of  Soto  ruption  in  1420,  in  consequence  of  a  coalition  of 
fa  Marina,  July  14.    The  Mexican  covemment  reoel  chiefs,  oneofthe  powerful  con^l*  or  princes 
had  been  apprised  of  his  leaving  Itdy,  and  sub-  migrated  to  the  southward  with  his  foDowers, 

Secting  his  intention,  passed  a  decree,  bearing  and  after  many  wanderings  fixed  his  seat  on  the 

ate  April  28, 1824,  proscribing  him  as  a  trai-  island  of  Tayasal,  in  the  lake  of  Chultuna^  now 

tor,  and  declaring  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  Lake  Itza.    Here  he  built  a  considerable  dtj, 

landing  in  the  country  diould  render  him  a  and  his  followers  increased  so  rapidly  that, 
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oording  to  the  ohroniden,  they  numbered  25,-  caster,  Peon. ;  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  became 
000  8oals  on  the  island,  beside  a  Urge  popnla-  the  assistaot  minister  of  Christ  church.  New 
tion  scattered  through  the  adjacent  country.  York ;  and  about  6  months  after  was  made  tJie 
Cortes  reached  the  retreat  of  the  Itzaes  in  his  rector  of  St  Luke^s  church  in  the  same  city. 
£unous  march  from  Mexico  into  Honduras  in  He  served  in  this  place  till  Sept.  1881,  when  he 
1525,  and  has  left  us  an  account  of  their  chief  was  consecrated  bishop  of  North  Carolina.  He 
and  his  island  capital.  He  received  the  Span-  was  a  very  able  preacher,  and  administered  the 
iards  kindly,  and  elevated  a  lamed  horse  which  afiEairs  of  his  diooeee  with  much  skill  and  judg- 
Cortes  left  with  him  to  the  rank  of  a  god.  Its  ment^  winning  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  affec- 
image,  cut  in  stone,  was  found  in  the  temples  of  tion  of  his  clergy.  To  promote  the  cause  of 
Tayasal,  when  it  was  destroyed  in  1698.  Their  education  in  the  church,  he  established  an  insti- 
country  being  destitute  of  the  precious  metals,  tution  at  Valle  Crucis,  among  the  mountains  of 
and  remote  from  the  sea,  the  Itzaes  were  suf-  North  Carolina,  which  finally  exposed  him  to 
fered  to  retain  their  independence  and  isolation  great  pecuniary  loss.  Soon  iSter  his  settlement 
for  a  long  period  after  the  entire  subjugation  of  in  his  diocese  he  manifested  a  deep  sympathy 
the  principal  provinces  of  Central  America  and  with  the  efforts  then  in  progress  for  the  re- 
Yucatan.  But  toward  the  middle  of  the  17th  ligious  training  of  the  slaves,  and  prepared  a 
century  various  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  catechism  adapted  to  their  comprehension  and 
them,  all  of  which  they  successfully  resisted,  spiritual  wants,  which  was  saccessfully  intro- 
driving  back  then:  invaders  in  disaster.  By  a  duced  under  his  own  supervision  among  the 
combined  attack  of  the  forces  of  Guatemala  and  slaves  on  some  of  the  lai^  plantations.  Beside 
Yucatan,  under  the  command  of  Bon  Manuel  various  charges  to  the  clergy,  and  a  number  of 
de  Ursua,  governor  of  the  latter  province,  in  occasional  sermons,  he  published  a  volnme  of 
1698,  they  were  finally  compelled  to  succumb  to  discourses  on  the  *^  Apostles'  Doctrine  and  Fel- 
the  Spanish  arms.  The  whole  army,  says  the  lowship,**  and  another  on  the  ^^  Obedience  of 
chronicler  Villagutierre,  was  employed  during  Faith"  (New  York,  1849).  During  the  excite- 
a  whole  day  in  destroying  the  temples  of  the  ment  in  the  Episcopal  church  caused  by  the  Ox- 
capital  alone.  Many  of  the  Itzaes  now  aban-  ford  tracts,  he  sided  strongly  with  the  tractarian 
doned  the  country,  and  took  refuge  among  the  movement.  Though  his  diocese  was  eminently 
still  unconquered  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  high  church,  his  language  and  acts  touching  this 
to  the  eastward,  but  a  considerable  number  re-  movement  excited  distrust,  and  the  result  was 
main  among  the  seats  of  their  ancestors.  They  alienation.  His  mind  had  long  unconsciously 
are  nominaUy  under  the  government  of  Guate-  been  tending  to  the  Roman  Catholic  view  of  the 
mala,  and  are  understood  to  recognize  the  Catho-  questions  under  discussion,  and  at  length  he  was 
lie  faith ;  but  in  fact  their  condition,  habits,  and  thoroughly  convinced  qf  the  supremacy  of  the 
practices  are  not  greatly  changed  from  the  time  pope.  In  Dec.  1852,  he  visited  Rome,  and  was 
of  their  reduction  in  1698.  there  admitted  into  Uie  Roman  Catholic  church. 
IVAN  ^ZiLBs).  See  Russia.  Soon  after  he  published  a  volame  in  vindication 
IVES,  Lbvi  Silumak,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  of  his  change  of  faith,  entitled  "  The  Trials  of 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  a  Mind  in  its  Progress  to  Catholicism*'  (London 
North  Carolina,  born  in  Meriden,  New  Haven  and  Boston,  1854).  Since  his  return  to  Ameri- 
CO.,  Conn.,  Sept  16, 1797.  He  was  brouglit  up  ca  he  has  been  employed  as  professor  of  rhet- 
on  a  farm  in  Turin,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  whicn  oric  in  St  Joseph's  theological  seminary  at 
his  father  had  removed.  When  15  years  old  Fordham,  and  as  lecturer  on  rhetoric  and  the 
he  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  LowviUe.  His  English  language  in  1^e  convents  of  the  sacred 
studies  here  were  interrupted  nearly  a  year  by  heart  and  &e  sisters  of  charity.  He  has  also 
liis  service  in  the  war  with  England,  under  Qen.  served  as  an  active  president  of  a  conference  of 
Pike.  He  entered  Hamilton  college  in  tiie  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  occasionally  as  a  pub- 
summer  of  1816,  and  began  a  course  of  prepara-  lie  lecturer  in  some  of  our  large  cities, 
tion  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  IVORY  (Lat.  €hur;  Fr.  iooire),  a  compact 
which  he  had  joined  in  very  early  life.  His  substance,  intermediate  in  character  between 
diligence  in  study  injured  his  health,  and  he  bone  and  horn,  composing  the  tusks  and  teeth 
left  college  before  the  close  of  his  senior  year,  of  various  animals,  and  admirably  adapted,  by 
About  this  time  he  was  led  to  new  views  of  the  its  close  texture,  pure  whiteness,  and  suscepti- 
constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  in  bility  of  receiving  a  high  polish,  for  the  man- 
1819  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  ufactnre  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  oma- 
He  went  to  New  York  at  the  instance  of  Bbhop  ment  and  use.  The  tusks  of  the  elephant  are 
Hobart  (whose  daughter  Rebecca  he  married  in  the  principal  soorce  of  the  article,  and  furnish 
1825),  studied  theology  under  his  direction,  that  variety,  most  employed,  which  displays  in 
and  received  deacon*s  orders  at  his  hands  in  its  cross  section  peculiar  sets  of  curved  lines, 
Aug.  1822.  His  first  services  were  rendered  crossing  each  other  under  small  angles.  This 
at  fiatavia,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  then  a  mission-  appearance  being  objectionable  for  some  uses, 
ary  station.  Thence  he  went  the  next  year  to  as  for  artificial  teeth,  dentists,  while  organic 
the  charge  of  Trinity  church,  Philadelphia,  and  substances  were  applied  to  this  use,  employed 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  White,  the  harder  and  more  compact  teeth  of  the  hip- 
In  1827  he  took  charge  of  Christ  church,  Lao-  popotamus,  first  removing  the  thick  enamel 
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that  eovers  theu,  and  which  is  so  liaid  as  to  re-  the  trory  wifhin,  which  may  he  paitiallj  ez- 
sist  steel  tools.  Other  varieties  of  ivory,  gener-  posed  at  the  worn  tip,  hat  is  finally  asoertained 
ally  inferior  in  quality  to  that  ftamlBhed  hy  the  only  on  the  introdnction  of  the  saw,  which  is 
elephant,  are  obtained  from  the  teeth  and  tosks  used  to  ont  up  the  task  for  ose.  Even  in  the 
of  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  some  other  krge  interior  it  is  often  foond  to  he  of  variable  char- 
animals,  as  also  from  the  masticating  teeth  of  acter,  opaone  patches  appearing  in  the  trans- 
the  spermaceti  whale.  A  remarkable  sonroe  parent  qoaiity,  and  the  white  being  sometimes 
of  ivory,  which  has  long  supplied  the  Russian  marked  in  rings  alternately  light  and  dark 
markets,  is  the  vast  collection  of  bones  and  tusks  colored.  In  the  larger  teeth  the  grain  is  often 
of  extinct  species  of  mammoths  and  elephants  ooarse  in  the  outer  portion,  and  becomes  fine 
found  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  northern  within ;  and  aome  vwieties  are  of  chalky  con- 
Siberia.  This  fossil  ivory  is  of  similar  quality  sistency  like  bone,  and  present  dark  brown  spotai 
to  that  of  living  animals,  and  for  many  years  it  The  qualities  are  so  variable,  that  when  exsct 
has  been  extensively  employed  not  only  in  Rus-  matches  are  reouired  of  several  articles  it  is  im- 
flia,  but  in  the  different  continental  countries  of  portent  to  cut  them  from  the  same  task.  It  is 
Europe.  Holtzapffel  speaks  of  having  seen  some  sometimes  found  that  the  tusk  has  been  penetnt- 
of  tliese  tusks  which  were  10  feet  Ions,  and  ed  by  a  bullet,  and  injured  in  its  texture  for  sev- 
weighed  186  lbs.  each.  They  were  solid  from  eral  inches  around  the  foreign  body.  The  eastern 
the  tips  to  within  6  inches  of  we  larger  end,  and  potentates  are  reputed  to  nse  sometimes  in  their 
the  ivory  was  of  fine  grain  and  sound  texture. —  hunting  btdlets  m  g(Ad  and  silver,  and  in  two 
In  commerce  the  tusks  of  ivory  are  commonly  instances  in  cutting  up  tusks  in  England  a  gddeo 
known  as  teeth.  Those  of  the  finest  and  most  bullet  has  been  founa,  one  of  which  was  worth 
transparent  quality  are  principally  obtained  17s. — ^Ivory  from  different  countries  varies  io 
from  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  within  10  degrees  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients.  The  African 
of  the  equator.  The  £.  coast  furnishes  excel-  has  been  found  to  contain  101  parts  c^  animal 
lent  white  ivory,  which  is  mostly  taken  to  matter  to  100  of  earthy  matter,  the  ivory  of 
Bombay.  SmaU  quantities  only  are  obtained  at  the  East  Indies  76  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  From  Oalcutta,  Ma-  latter,  and  some  obtained  from  Egypt  70  to 
dras,  Singapore,  and  the  various  other  ports  of  100.  By  age  a  portion  of  the  albuminoos  mat- 
the  East  Indies,  are  shipped  the  tusks  of  the  ter  is  dissipated,  and  the  ivory  becomes  brittle 
Asiatic  elephants.  Those  of  Singapore  and  and  disposed  to  crumble.  This  was  the  condi- 
Oeylon  are  described  as  of  fine  grain,  with  a  tion  of  some  ancient  ivory  carvings  firand  by 
peariy  bluish  appearance^  and  seldom  large.  The  Layard  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  To  restore 
tusks  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  ounces  in  their  tenacity  Prof.  Owen  recommended  their 
weight  to  more  than  160  lbs.  each ;  the  aver-  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of  gelatine.  The  ex- 
age  size  is  much  less  than  formerly,  and  is  reck-  periment  proved  perfectly  suocessfbl,  and  the 
oned  at  only  about  9  lbs.  each.  At  this  rate  it  ivory  thus  regained  its  original  strength  and 
is  estimated  that  more  than  22,000  elephants  solidity.  By  dissolving  out  a  portioii  of  the 
mast  be  annually  destroyed  to  furnish  the  ivory  phosphate  of  lime  (th^  earthy  ingredient  in 
required  by  the  cutlery  establishments  of  Shef-  its  composition),  the  ivory  has  been  found  to 
field  alone ;  and  it  is  a  constant  wonder  that  retain  its  form  while  it  became  fiexihle.  A 
the  supplies  do  not  diminish  from  the  enormons  Parisian  manufacturer  of  snrgical  instruments 
demanos  of  this  and  other  markets.  The  quali-  has  thus  softened  tubes,  probes,  and  other  ia- 
ties  of  the  ivory  differ  greatly  accordmg  to  the  stmments  of  ivory,  steepmg  them,  after  they 
countries  from  which  it  is  obtained,  and  per-  had  received  their  shapes,  in  dilute  hydroddo- 
sons  much  accustomed  to  inspect  it  can  gener-  ric  add.  After  drying,  the  substance  heoomes 
ally  tell  its  scarce  from  its  appearance.  The  hard,  but  by  keeping  the  articles  moist  the  soA- 
African  is  the  most  transpsrent,  suscepdble  of  ness  and  elasticity  they  have  acquired  is  restored, 
the  highest  polish,  and  most  free  from  cracks,  — ^The  uses  of  ivory  are  very  numerous.  Hohx- 
which  are  a  common  defect  of  the  Asiatic.  The  apffel  speaks  of  it  as  working  with  ezmiisite 
latter  is  of  a  dead  white  color  within,  but  more  smoothness,  altogether  devoid  of  the  nai^ 
disposed  to  become  yellow  l^  age  than  the  meagre  character  of  bone,  a|id  in  all  respects 
African.  The  best  tosks  are  nearly  straight,  the  most  suitable  material  for  ornamental  tam- 
and  in  section  nearly  circular.  One  of  the  ing,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  dcfi- 
largest  size  has  been  fbund  to  measure  8^  cate  lines  and  cutting  and  the  most  slender  pro- 
inches  on  its  longer,  and  7  inches  on  its  shorter  portions.  In  ancient  times,  the  artists  of  Greece 
diameter.  They  are  hollow  for  about  half  their  and  Rome  carved  from  the  tasks  d  the  elephant 
lenffth,  and  a  line  Is  traced  frt>m  the  termination  statues  and  various  works  of  ait,  amwi^  which 
of  Uie  cavity  to  the  tip  of  the  tusk,  which  marks  those  of  Phidias  are  especially  &moas^  The 
in  the  solid  ivory  the  former  extension  of  the  size  of  some  of  the  statues  has  led  to  the  opinioa 
cavity.  Upon  the  outside  they  are  coated  with  that  the  ancients  obtained  larger  tosks  than 
a  rind  Afio^ot  an  inch  'thick,  the  color  of  those  ofmodem  times,  or  that  they  had  a  method 
which  m  the  African  varieties  may  be  one  of  of  sofbeninff  and  flattenimr  oat  the  material,  or 
numerous  transparent  tints  of  orange,  brown,  built  it  up  m  plates  around  a  central  core.  (Sec 
or  almost  black,  and  in  the  Asiatic  an  opaque  Quatremere  de  Quincy^s  Le  JuptUr  (H^mpitii^ 
fiiiwn  or  stone  color.    It  conceals  the  quality  of  ou  Vart  d$  la  sculpture  anUgue^  Paris,  1815.) 
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Ivory  was  also  a  fiivotita  material  tar  sculp-  In  Paris  thay  bavo  been  cat  in  strips  of  80  by 
tare  in  the  middle  ages,  and  many  beantinil  150  inches;  and  a  pianoforte  has  becoi  entirely 
specimens  then  ezecated  are  preserved  in  mn-  covered  with  this  material.  Ivory  is  readily 
seams  and  private  collections.  Dieppe  in  Koiv  colored  by  different  preparations.  Billiard  balk 
mandy  has  been  for  2  centaries  the  chief  seat  <^  are  dyed  red  by  dipping  them  in  a  mordant  of 
this  branch  of  art  in  modern  times.  The  Chinese  nitro^nariate  of  tin  and  then  in  a  decoction  of 
possess  extraordinary  skill  in  working  ivory,  cocbinealor  other  red  dve;  dyes  of  other  colors 
carving  oat  of  a  solid  block  a  namber  of  hollow  may  be  sabstitated^  retaining  the  same  mordant, 
balls  one  within  another,  all  cnrioosly  oma-  No  good  methods  are  known  of  restoring  its 
mented  with  varions  devices.  Their  chessmen  whiteness  when  this  is  changed  by  age. — ^Yari- 
of  this  material  are  aneqoalled  in  ingenions  ons  sabstitates  have  been  introdnced  for  ivory, 
workmanship  by  those  of  any  other  people.  The  best  known  is  that  called  vegetable  ivory. 
The  largest  demand  for  ivory  is  probably  for  an  albaminons  sabstance  formed  from  a  milky 
the  handles  of  knives.  *The  keys  of  pianofortes  flnid  in  the  frnit  of  a  specie  of  palm  common 
and  of  other  mnsical  instraments  also  consome  in  Pern  and  New  Granada,  the  phytelephoi 
large  qnantities  of  it  Its  fine  textnre  and  maeroearpa.  It  corresponds  to  the  meat  of 
smooth  snrfiice  recommend  it  for  plates  for  the  cocoanat,  the  fniit  of  another  species  of 
miniatures ;  and  it  is  ased  for  a  great  variety  palm.  When  the  nnts  are  perfectly  ripe  and 
of  toys^  and  of  mathematical  and  other  instrn-  dry,  the  kernels  are  hard  like  ivory  and  very 
ments.  Tot  drawing  scales  the  material  is  not  white.  It  answers  very  well  for  many  small 
fonnd  BO  suitable  as  box  ol*  lance  wood,  for  its  articles  instead  of  the  genaine  ivory,  but  is  more 
dimensions  change  as  it  absorbs  and  gives  oat  liable  to  tarnish,  and  does  not  wear  so  weU 
atmospheric  moisture.  Billiard  balls  are  liable  when  exposed  to  friction.  The  French  prepa- 
to  the  same  difficalty;  and  as  the  shrinkage  or  ration,  known  as  Pinson's  artificial  ivory.  Is  a 
expansion  is  greater  in  the  direction  of  the  compound  of  gelatine  and  alamina.  ^abs  or 
width  of  the  tusks  than  in  that  of  their  length,  tablets  of  gelatine  or  glae  are  immersed  for 
the  two  diameters  of  the  balls  are  sometimes  some  time  in  a  solation  of  alamina  in  acetic  or 
fonnd  to  mat^ally  difibr  after  they  have  beeoi  sulphuric  acid.  The  alumina  separates  and  be- 
made  a  short  time.  For  this  reason  they  are  comes  incorporated  with  the  glue,  and  the  plates 
sometimes  roughly  shaped,  and  then  kept  for  are  then  removed,  dried,  and  finally  polished, 
months  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  to  be  Another  preparation  of  artificial  ivory  is  made 
used  to  acquire  the  form  due  to  its  usual  oondi-  by  working  together  bone  or  ivory  dast  with  an 
tion  as  to  moisture,  when  they  are  at  last  fin-  equal  portion  of  albumen  or  gelatine  to  form  a 
ished.  Small  solid  tasks  of  about  the  diameter  paste,  and  then  rolling  this  into  sheets,  and 
of  the  balls  are  usually  preferred  for  this  use,  hardening  them  by  drying.  Sulphate  of  bary  tea 
as  least  liable  to  alter  in  shape. — ^In  cutting  up  finely  powdered  is  used  to  advantage  with  one 
the  tusks  for  use,  they  are  first  divided  into  half  its  quantity  of  albumen.  Tablets  thus  pre- 
short  blocks,  and  upon  the  ends  of  these  lines  pared  are  used  in  photography  to  receive  pod- 
are  traced  with  a  pencil  marking  the  direc-  tive  pictures.— Ivobt  Bulok,  prepared  by  cal- 
tions  for  the  subdivisions.  These  are  carefuUy  cnning  the  shavings  and  dust  of  ivory,  is  ground 
planned,  so  as  to  avoid  any  waste  except  that  and  levigated  on  a  porphyry  slab  to  produce  the 
arising  from  the  passage  of  the  thin  saw  em-  beautifol  velvety  black  material,  which  forms 
ployed.  Every  part  is  converted  toTbme  use ;  the  chief  ingrefient  of  the  ink  used  in  oopper- 
the  outside  strips,  called  spills,  serve  for  the  plate  printing.  (See  Bom  Bulok.) 
handles  of  penknives  and  other  small  objects;  IVORY,  Jambs,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  mathemar 
the  scraps  are  burned  to  make  ivory  black ;  tician,  bom  in  Dundee  in  1765,  died  near  Lon- 
and  the  clean  saw  dust  and  shavings  are  some-  don,  Sept  21,  1842.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was 
times  used  foF  making  jelly.  The  pieces  are  sent  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew^s,  where  he 
liable  to  crack  and  warp  when  exposed  to  dry  studied  for .6  years,  and  completed  his  profes- 
hot  lur,  and  they  are  consequently  improved  sional  course  in  theology.  Instead  of  becoming 
by  seasoning ;  but  care  should  always  be  used  a  licentiate,  he  accepted  a  position  as  teacher 
not  to  expose  them  to  a  temperature  that  in  the  academy  of  Dundee,  where  he  remained 
would  cause  wood  to  shrink  and  crack.  Thui  S  years.  He  was  afterward  for  15  years  super- 
pieces,  as  the  slips  for  pianoforte  keys,  are  ofteA  intendent  of  a  fiax-spinning  factory  at  Douglas- 
seasoned  by  exposing  them  to  a  moderate  de-  town,  which  resulted  in  a  failure  in  1804. 
gree  of  heat  in  an  oven  for  a  few  hours.  This  Meantime  he  pursued  his  mathematical  studies, 
also  has  the  effect  of  improving  their  whiteness  and  became  Known  by  remarkable  memoirs 
by  evaporation  of  the  oil  contained  in  the  ivory,  read  before  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh.  In 
veneers  are  cut  Out  of  the  blocks  either  in  1804  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor&ip  of 
straight  longitudinal  slips,  or  by  the  method  mathematics  in  the  royal  military  college  at 
first  practised  by  the  Russians  upon  cylindrical  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire  (afterward  removed 
blocks  of  wood,  in  a  spiral  sheet,  as  if  this  were  to  Sandhurst),  from  which  he  retired  with  a 
nnroUed  from  the  cylinder  jsubmitted  to  the  pension  in  1819,  and  from  that  time  he  prose- 
operation.  In  the  London  exhibition  of  1851  a  cuted  his  favorite  studies  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
veneer  of  this  kind  was  exhibited  in  the  United  don.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  prin- 
States  department,  a  foot  wide  and  40  feet  long,  cipcd  learned  societies  of  England  and  Germany, 
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when  in  1881,  on  the  reoonmiendation  of  Lord  fapees  and  grows  to  a  great  mze,  attaining  tbe 
Brougham,  he  received  an  annual  pension  of  height  of  100  feet,  and  having  tmnks  of  from 
£300.  His  principal  writings  are  papers  in  the  10  to  12  inches  diameter,  while  some  have  been 
**  Transactions^^  of  the  royal  societies  of  Edin-  known  of  stiU  greater  size.  The  ivy  in  Great 
burgh  and  London.  Three  of  these  were  on  Britain  only  blossoms  when  it  has  reached  its 
the  attractions  of  the  spheroids,  and  contained  extremest  growth,  as  when  it  has  climbed  to  the 
a  process  of  analysis  which  was  acknowledged  summit  of  uie  tree  to  which  it  has  affixed  itself 
by  Laplace  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  and  thus  become  exposed  at  last  to  the  influeoce 
IVORY  COAST.  See  Guinsa.  of  the  sunNii  direct  rays.  At  this  period  its 
IVY,  a  plant  common  in  Europe,  and  intro-  branches  shorten  themselves  and  become  voodT, 
duced  for  purposes  of  ornament  into  America,  forming  large  bushy  heads;  the  leaves  are  no 
It  is  known  to  botanists  as  the  hedera  helix,  the  longer  elegantly  6-lobed,  but  are  entire  in  their 
specific  name  implying  its  habits  of  spirally  as-  outline,  taking  indeed  a  somewhat  oval  shape. 
cending  and  firmly  affixing  its  stems  to  trees  Tfi^fiowerauire  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish  white 
and  walls  over  which  it  spreads.  The  ivy  is  color,  appearing  at  the  end  of  September  and 
ranked  among  the  ginseng  family  or  oraUaeetBt  continuing  through  October  and  November; 
presenting  in  the  style  of  flowers  very  much  the  they  are  odoriferous,  and  attractive  to  the  lees 
same  characters  as  the  umbell\ferm,  but  having  and  to  other  insects.  The  berries^  which  sim- 
unlike  them  for  fruit  a  8  or  several  celled  drupe,  ceed,  continue  to  increase  in  size  ^rongb  the 
The  fruit  of  the  ivy  is  of  a  black  color,  unfit  for  winter,  ripening  in  April,  and  are  then  eagerlj 
the  food  of  man,  being  bitter,  aperient,  and  sought  for  by  various  kinds  of  birds,  ^ben 
emetic,  but  it  is  eaten  by  birds ;  deer  and  sheep  fully  ripe,  these  berries  are  succulent  with  a 
will  devour  its  leaves,  although  they  have  a  purplish  juice,  but  they  afterward  become  co- 
harsh  and  bitter  taste.  In  medicine  the  ivy  riaceous,  dry,  and  shrivelled  into  somewhat 
has  been  recommended  as  a  sudorific,  and  in  6-angled  shapes,  harmonizing  with  the  coDtoor 
the  plagues  with  which  London  was  visited  an  of  the  lower  leaves.  The  s^s  resemble  swol- 
infusion  of  the  fruit  in  vinegar  was  thought  to  be  len  grains  of  wheat.  Several  beautiful  Tarie- 
serviceable.  It  was  once  supposed  to  prevent  ties  of  the  ivy  are  known  to  the  florists,  soch 
drunkenness  and  to  dissipate  the  effects  of  wine ;  as  those  with  silver-striped  and  golden-striped 
and  it  composed  the  crown  of  the  poet  and  the  leaves.  The  effect  produced  by  the  foliage  of 
bacchanalian  fillet.  There  are  several  varieties  a  golden-leaved  variety  is  very  superb,  the  new 
of  common  ivy.  The  Irish  or  giant  ivy  was  for-  leaves  in  the  spring  of  the  year  looking  from  a 
merly  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  little  distance  like  immense  masses  of  yellow 
name  of  hedera  vegeta  ;  but  it  was  probably  flowers.  The  use  of  the  ivy  for  an  omamental 
nothing  but  a  variety.  This  form  occurs  how-  vine  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  parlor  is 
ever  in  a  wild  condition  in  Madeira.  Where  well  known ;  but  it  can  be  equally  usee  for  the 
the  ivy  grows  in  warmer  districts,  an  exudation  purpose  of  a  summer  screen  in  front  of  a  bali]^ 
called  ivy  gum  is  to  be  found  upon  its  older  trade  or  of  a  window,  by  planting  some  roots 
stems ;  this  when  burned  throws  out  an  agree-  of  it  in  large  vases  or  in  omamenUil  bozea,  m 
able  odor,  and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  gum  then  training  the  growing  stems  and  branches 
Bassoral.  Medicinally  this  ivy  gum,  or  rather  upon  wire  frames ;  such  plants,  if  neoessaiT) 
resin,  is  reputed  to  be  a  stimulant  and  emmen-  can  be  removed  to  the  cellar  or  some  other 
agogue.  The  cultivation  of  the  ivy  is  easy,  place  for  jfrotection  from  the  winter's  coW.  The 
being  raised  from  cuttings,  which  are  to  be  chief  requisite  to  vigorous  growth  in  the  hotee 
planted  in  the  autumn  in  sandy  soil  and  shaded,  seems  to  be  a  rich  soil  and  abundant  moisture; 
or  perhaps  in  pots  or  in  frames  where  the  young  watering  the  growing  plants  frequently  ^'i|h 
plants  may  have  some  protection  from  the  cold  weak  liquid  manures  promotes  luxuriance;  the 
of  the  first  winter.  They  should  have  good  richness  of  the  foliage  may  be  preserved  bj 
roots  before  being  planted  out ;  and  even  then  taking  care  to  wipe  off  any  dust  from  its  edt- 
they  should  be  supplied  with  rich  soil  and  not  &ces  with  a  piece  of  dry  woollen  doth.  The 
again  removed,  in  the  United  States  a  north  geographical  distribution  of  the  ivy  seems  to 
wall  seems  most  favorable,  and  in  New  Eng-  be  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  Kediter- 
land,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  protection  ranean  sea,  and  from  Ireland  to  Siberia.  Ito^' 
by  mats  through  the  winter  has  been  employed,  curs  in  the  north  of  Ainca,  in  the  west  of  As* 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  growth  of  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  India,  in  Jap*^ 
the  ivy  is  very  rapid;  the  bare  rear  walls  of  and  in  China;  but  is  not  found  either  in  Norta 
greenhouses,  for  instance,  may  be  soon  render-  or  South  America  or  in  Australia  A  creeps 
ed  ornamental  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  From  with  smooth  and  succulent  stems,  and  Hefihyi 
the  sides  of  the  stems  numerous  radicles  pro-  light  green  leaves,  without  fibrous,  a&rial  ro^ 
ceed,  which  have  a  tendency  to  cling  to  the  lets,  known  as  German  ivy,  and  much  cnltiratefl 
mortar  or  fix  themselves  to  any  interstices  be-  for  beauty,  is  of  another  family,  and  belongs  to 
tween  the  bricks.  Sometimes  it  is  found  to  be  the  s^n^t^nic^eeB,  or  groundsels, 
a  good  plan  to  train  the  main  stems  to  a  trellis  IXION,  a  mythical  Thessalian  P>^ace,  k^ 
fastened  to  the  wall,  or  even  to  ndl  them  to  of  the  Lapitha),  and  father  of  Pirithoas.  >vu^ 
the  masonry  work  after  the  manner  of  wall  fhiit  Deloneus,  whose  daughter  Dia  he  had  espoos^ 
trees.    In  England,  the  ivy  is  trained  upon  old  demanded  of  him  the  customary  bridal  giA^ 
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Ixion  treacherously  invited  him  to  a  banqnet,  has  reached  a  height  of  upward  of  4^000  feet, 

and  then  had  1^  cast  into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  or  nearly  that  of  Vesuvins.    Its  explosions  oc- 

Kone  wonld  hold  intercourse  with  the  marder-  cnr  with  great  regularity  at  intervals  of  from  10 

er,  or  purify  him,  till  Jupiter  at  length  took  pity  to  20  minutes,  with  a  noise  like  the  discharge 

on  him,  peiformed  the  necessary  rite,  and  made  of  a  park  of  artilleir,  accompanied  with  a  dense 

him  hia  guest.    But  this  kindness  begot  no  cor-  smoke  and  a  cloud  of  ashes  and  stopes.    At 

responding  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  Ixion,  who  night  the  doud  of  smoke  and  ashes  is  lit  up  at 

even  presumed  to  msike  love  to  Juno,  the  wife  the  base  with  a  lurid  glow,  like  that  which 

of  Jupiter.    The  latter  made  a  phantom  re-  hovers  over  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  is 

sembling  Juno,  by  which  Ixion  became  the  pro-  traversed  in  every  direction  by  tongues  of  flame, 

genitor  of  the  centaurs.    For  his  impiety  he  supposed  by  the  people  of  the  adjacent  country 

was  chmned  by  Mercury  to  a  wheel  which  re-  to  be  lightning.    The  red-hot  stones  rise  above 

volved  perpetually  in  the  air.  all  like  meteors,  poise  themselves  for  a  moment 

IXTLAYICAN,  Samta  Gatasina  ds,  a  large  against  the  sky,  and  then,  fiilling,  roll  down  the 

and  remarkable  Indian  town  in  the  department  sides  of  the  mountain  in  luminous  tracks.    Oc- 

of  Quesaltenango,  Guatemala.    Its  inhabitants  easionally  a  little  stream  of  lava,  resembling 

admit  no  whites  among  them  except  a  priest,  molten  iron,  will  rise  over  the  edge  of  the  cra- 

and  retain  most  of  their  aboriginal  customs.  ter,  and  exhibit  in  cooling  a  variety  of  shades 

IXTLILXOCHITL,  Fbbnando  db  Alva,  an  and  colors.    Being  in  fuU  view  of  the  city  of 

Indian  historian,  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Sonsonate,  it  is  a  source  of  constant  interest  to 

the  kings  of  Tezcuco  in  Mexico.    He  flourished  the  inhabitants.    The  people  of  the  Indian  town 

in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.    He  was  of  Izaico,  however,  which  stands  within  a  mile 

interpreter  of  the  native  languages  to  the  vice-  of  its  base,  look  upon  it  with  constant  appre- 

roys  of  Mexico,  and  assiduously  collected  the  an-  hension.    The  throes  which  attended  its  birdi 

cient  MSS.  and  traditions  of  his  country,  which  occasioned  much  damage  to  their  public  edifices, 

he  embodied  in  a  series  of  memoirs  or  "  Rela-  Izaico,  although  a  separate  mountain,  must  be 

tions.^'  His  most  important  work  is  a**  Histoiy  regarded  as  a  new  vent  for  the  gigantic  vol- 

of  the  Chichemecas,"  which,  with  most  of  his  cano  of  Santa  Afia  (called  anciendy  IzalcoX 

other  writings,  was  first  printed  from  the  MSS.  which  is  the  centre  of  a  cluster  similar  to  Izai- 

in  Mexico,  by  Lord  Kingsborough  ^^*  Mexican  co,  and  probably  formed  in  like  manner,  but 

Antiquities,^^  vol.  ix.).    His  works  evmce  a  dis-  which  are  now  extinct.    Among  tliem  may  be 

position  to  over-estimate  the  power  and  policy  mentioned  the  volcanoes  of  San  Marcillino,  Na- 

of  the  Tezcucan  kings,  but  are  nevertheless  in-  ranjo,  Tamasique,  Aguila,  San  Jaan,  Launita, 

teresting,  and  on  the  whole  trustworthy.  and  Apaneca,  tiie  last  named  elevated  6,000  feet 

IZALCO,  a  volcano  in  the  republic  of  San  above  the  sea.    Lately  (Dec.  1859),  the  vol- 

Salvador,  Central  America,  in  lat.  18°  15'  K.,  cano  has  broken  out  witn  unwonted  violence, 

long.  89°  44:'  W.    It  is  in  many  respects  the  and  its  eruptions  have  been  accompanied  wita 

most  interesting  volcano  on  the  American  con-  earthquakes,  occasioning  much  damage  throngh- 

tinent,  and  the  only  one,  with  the  exception  of  out  the  adjacent  country,  but  more  particularly 

that  of  JoruUo  in  Mexico,  which  is  known  to  in  the  town  of  Izaico  and  city  of  Sonsonate. 

have  originated  witl^in  the  historical  period.   It  IZALCO,  a  town  of  San  Salvador,  Central 

is  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption,  and,  being  America,  situated  near  the  base  of  the  volcano 

visible  from  the  sea  for  a  long  distance,  is  known  of  the  same  name,  S  m.  N.  of  the  city  of  Sonso- 

among  sailors  as  el  faro  del  SahadoTy  the  light-  nate;  pop.  5,000,  chiefiy  Indians,  many  of  whom 

house  of  the  Saviour.    It  stands  near  the  base  still  retam  their  native  language,  which  isMex- 

of  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Santa  Afia,  on  ican  or  Nahuatl.    In  former  times  it  was  the 

which,  previously  to  1770,  was  a  vast  cattle  centre  of  the  most  important  cacao-growing 

estate.    Near  the  dose  of  1769  the  dwellers  on  district  in  all  America.    It  has  many  evidences 

the  estate  were  alarmed  by  subterranean  noises  of  past  importance.    Its  fine  large  church  was 

accompanied  by  shocks  of  earthquake,  which  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  8, 

continued  to  increase  in  loudness  and  strength  1859.    The  country  around  it  is  remarkably  fer- 

until  Feb.  23,  when  the  earth  opened  about  half  tile  and  well  watered. 

a  mile  from  the  dwellings  on  the  estate,  send-  IZARD,  a  I^.  co.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  White 

ing  out  lava,  accompanied  by  smoke  and  fire,  river,  which  is  here  navigable;  area,  864  sq.m.; 

The  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  herdsmen,  who  pop.  in  1854,  4,148,  of  whom  200  were  slaves, 

visited  it  daily,  reported  a  constant  increase  in  It  nas  an  uneven  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.   The 

the  smoke  and  flames,  and  that  the  ejection  of  productions  in  1854  were  289,017  bushels  of 

lava  was  at  times  suspended,  and  vast  quanti-  Indian  com,  9,122  of  wheat.  25,182  of  oats,  and 

ties  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones  sent  out  in-  806  bales  of  cotton.   In  1850  it  had  8  charches, 

stead,  forming  an  increasing  cone  around  the  and  195  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capi- 

vent  or  crater.    This  process  was  continued  for  tal.  Mount  Olive. 

a  long  neriod,  the  cone  gradually  rising  in  IZARD,  Ealps,  an  American  statesman,  born 

height  from  the  aggregations.     Finally  lava  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1742,  died  at  South 

ceased  to  flow,  ana  the  accumulations  have  Bay,  May  80, 1804.  He  was  educated  at  Christ^a 

nnoe  been  entirely  from  the  ashes  and  stones  college,  Cambridge,  England,  and,  inheriting  an 

thrown  out  from  the  crater,  until  the  mountun  ample  fortune^  established  himself  in  1771  with 
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his  fiimily  in  London,  vhenee  the  troubled  con*  ICemoir,^  was  pfabliahed  bj  bia  dangbter  (Bw- 
^tion  of  American  politics  induoed  bim  in  1774  ton,  1844). — Obobob,  an  American  general,  bom 
to  retire  to  the  continent.  He  aubseqaently  en-  in  South  Carolina  in  1777,  died  at  Little  Rock. 
deavored  to  impreea  npon  the  British  ministry  Ark.,  Nov.  23,  1828.  He  reoeiTed  a  daatifiil 
the  ill-advised  nature  of  the  ooorse  tliey  were  edocation,  and  after  a  tonr  in  Europe  was  sp- 
pursningi  but  without  effect.  In  1780  he  returned  pointed  in  1794  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
to  the  United  States,  ana  found  occasion  to  serve  artillerists  and  engineers  in  the  U.  S.  armv.  In 
the  country  in  various  ways,  having  been  instru-  1808,  being  then  a  captain  of  artiUeiy,  he  re- 
mental  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  Gen.  signed  his  commission.  Upon  the  bretdcing  out 
Greene  to  the  command  of  the  southern  army,  of  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain  he  wai 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern-  appointed  cc^onel  of  the  2d  artillery,  and  wai 
or  of  South  Carolina,  and  having  (Mice  pledged  successively  promoted  to  be  brigadier-genent 
his  whole  estate  as  security  for  funds  needed  in  and  msjor^neral.  At  one  period  of  toe  irar 
the  purchase  of  ^ips  of  war  in  Europe.  In  he  held  chief  command  on  toe  N.  W.  frontier. 
1781  he  entered  the  continental  congress,  of  He  was  disbanded  in  1815,  and  in  1825  becane 
which  he  remained  a  member  until  the  peace ;  governor  of  Arkanaaa  territory,  in  which  offioe 

and  upon  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu-  ne  died.   

tion  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  from  South       IZTAOCIHUATL,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  H- 

Carolina.    He  was  polished  in  manners,  and  as  786  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  that  of 

a  legislator  able  and  eloquent.    Washington,  of  Popocatapetl,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 

whose  administration  he  was  a  faithfbl  sup-  of  Puebla.    it  ia  sometimes  called  the  Siem 

porter,  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  public  Nevada,  its  top  being  always  covered  with  snor. 

integrity,  and  in  the  senate  he  possessed  the  Its  name  is  aboriginal  Mexican,  from  ff^ 

oonidence  of  all  parties.    The  **  Correspondence  white,  and  dAvat^  woman.    It  nas  not  beeu 

of  Balph  Izard  from  1774  to  1804^  witn  a  Short  active  since  the  conquesL 
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J  the  10th  letter  of  the  English,  French,  with  the  7th  letter,  Itetsls;  with  the  22d  An- 
^  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  some  other  haric,  10th  Armenian,  19th  Creorgian,  dec  There 
European  alphabets,  is  a  spurious  and  protean  is  no  such  sound  in  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  He* 
counterpart  of  the  letter  I.  It  is  also  called  the  brew,  Arabic,  Ethiopian,  Irish,  German,  voA 
consonant  of  that  vowel,  fhlfilling  that  frinction  many  other  languages.  8.  The  Eneliab  J  repro- 
of the  original  letter  when  it  precedes  another  sents  the  preceding  sound  intimatdy  oombined 
vowel.  This,  however,  is  the  case  only  where  with  that  of  d,  as  if  4^  were  written  in  French. 
it  sounds  like  y  in  yet;  for  in  some  European  Its  organic  ibrmation  is  composed  of  tbentte^ 
languages  it  is  either  a  superfetation  of  other  ance  of  these  2  sounds.  This  compound  Boood 
Ihgitimate  letters,  or  the  representative  of  sounds  is  also  written  in  English  with  g  before  a,  t,  and 
which  have  nothins  in  common  with  that  of  its  y,  in  Italian  with  g  before  e  and  i.  It  is  vritUs 
prototype,  I.  It  is  in  German  miscalled  joe  in  the  Devanagari  with  the  8d  palatal,  in  Arabic 
(pronounced  yot),  in  Spanish  jota  (pronounced  with  the  6th  letter,  in  Ambartc  with  the  85tli, 
Aota\  from  iwra.  The  following  are  the  sounds  in  Armenian  with  the  27th,  in  Georgian  with 
with  which  it  is  uttered  in  various  languages:  the  86th,  Ac.  This  sound  is  unknown  int^ 
1.  As  consonant  I  in  Italian,  German,  Danish,  ancient  Gk'eek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Ethiopio,  m 
and  other  Teutonic  languages,in  Lusatian,  Polish,  Irish,  as  well  as  in  Magyar,  German,  and  goiM 
Magyar,  &C.,  where  the  Cechs  use  jp,  the  Span-  other  modem  languages.  4.  In  Spanish  it  is 
iards  and  English  y,  before  vowels  :n>r  instance:  sounded  like  the  German  M,  as  ^(mw»  (proQ* 
ltd.  wuto  or  aiuto,  aid ;  Germ.  Jaeh^  yoke,  ja,  haven\  young,  &o.,  and  is  equivalent  to  g  befon 
yes ;  Lusat  and  Pol.  jeden  (Cechic  geden)^  one ;  e  and  «,  and  to  a;  in  some  cases,  so  that  Mexicois 
Magyar  jeg,  ice,  &c.  2.  The  French  and  Portu-  also  written  Mejico  and  Megico.  Owing  to  tbs 
guese  J,  a  lingui-dental  sibilant,  the  weak  and  so-  intricate  variety  of  representation,  as  well  as  to 
norous  counterpart  of  eh  (Eng.  sA),  like  the  sound  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  sounds  in  dif 
off  and  a  in  the  English  words  pUcufwre^  groMi&r  ;  ferent  tongues,  as  graphicaOy  noted  by  the  letter 
produced  hy  the  utterance  of  the  breath  through  in  question,  or  by  its  equivalents,  a  great  dw 
the  interstice  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  of  needless  perplexity  arises  in  speaking  ssA 
the  front  part  of  the  palate  and  the  upper  teeth,  writing  correctly  the  same  original  ^1^°^ 
while  the  larynx  resounds.  This  sound  is  also  Thus  we  have  8  letters  of  the  English  alphabet 
written  with  g  before  e  and  i  in  Portuguese  and  employed  to  represent  J,  vi2. :  i,  j,  y,  g^  ^  4  M^' 
French.  It  is  represented  by  cs  or  ^  in  Mo-  and,  as  g  and  i  are  congeners  of  ib  or  «,  and  tf 
gyar ;  by  I  in  Polish,  Cechic,  Lusatian,  &c  1 1  ia  the  English  sometimes  employ  «  and  a  in  pu^ 
one  of  the  2^nd  sibilants;  it  is  written  in  Per-  of  the  etymic  «  (aa  in  pleaanre,  crosier,  mss 
rian  and  Turkish  with  the  Arabic  11th  letter,  Istplaeere,  erux^  erwit),  10  letters  are  misap' 
marked  with  2  additional  points ;  in  Busaian  plied  in  rendering  the  elementary  L—The  nse 
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of  the  tailed  or  elonffstod  J  vrsB  introdaoed  mdst  forests,  and  leading  a  aolitarf  Ufe;  the/ 
hj  Dutch  prmtera,  and  was  long  called  /  J9M-  perch  on  naked  branebea,  whence  the  j  durt  in 
landais  by  French  printers.  It  hears -the  same  pnrsnit  of  insects,  in  the  manner  of  the  bee- 
relation  to  I  as  the  new  W  does  to  Y.  eaters;  some  species  are  said  to  feed  on  fidi 

JABIRIJ,  a  large  wading  bird  of  the  stork  and  their  fry.    The  nest  is  a  hde  in  a  tree  or  a 

fiunily,  found  in  £>nth  America  and  Africa,  of  liyer  bank,  with  a  small  entrance,  and  the  eggs 

the  genus  myettfria  (Lmn.).    The  biU  is  thoat  a  are  nsoally  8  in  mmiber.    The  green  jaoamar 

foot  and  a  hidf  long,  and  strong,  resembling  that  (G.  tirieUsy  Lath.)  is  abont  the  sixe  of  a  lark,  of 

of  the  stork  except  Uiat  it  is  bent  a  little  up-  a  brilliant  glossy  green,  with  white  chin  and 

ward  at  the  point.    It  is  a  large  bird,  measur*  mfous  abdomen ;  the  paradise  Jacsmar  ((7.  parity 

ing  between  5  and  6  feet  in  length ;  the.  wings  disM^  linn.),  with  the  same  metallic  green  color, 

are  long  and  ample,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  has  a  Violet-brown  head,  and  white  throat,  front 

longest ;  tail  moderate  and  broad;  tarsi  much  nedL-and  under  wing  coverts.    In  jaoaimerop$ 

longer  than  the  middle  toe,  and  covered  with  Uie  Dili  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved, 

reticulated  scales ;  the  toes  are  long,  united  at  more  like  that  of  the  bee^-eaters^    The  species 

their  bases,  with  most  of  the  hind  toe  resting  are  few,  inhabiting  tropioal  South  America,  witih 

on  the  ground.    Only  2  species  are  described  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  precedinff  genua 

by  Gray,  of  which  the  best  Known  is. the  Amer-  The  great  iacamar  (/.  (TOfufic,  Gmel.)  is  about 

lean  jabiru  (Jf.  AtMrieana^  Linn.) ;  in  this  the  11  inches  Icmg,  of  a  coppery  green  above,  and 

bill  is  black,  the  head  and  about  two  thirds  of  beneath  fiorruginous. 

the  neck  bare  and  blackish,  and  the  lower  part  JAOANA,  a  wading  bird  of  tJie  family  pakh 
of  the  neck  brisht  red ;  there  are  a  few  wnite  madeidc^  and  sub*£Bmily  parrina^  of  which  the 
fidathers  on  the  hind  h«Eul,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  genus  is  parra  (linn.),  found  in  the 
plumage  is  white.  It  inhabits  Brazil  and  Qui-  warmer  parts  of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
ana,  mqnenting  swamps,  seeking  for  fish  and  The  bill  is  long,  slender,  straight  at  the  base, 
reptiles ;  it  rises  slowly  to  a  ^eat  height,  su]^  and  vaulted  at  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill  has 
porting  itself  for  a  very  long  time.  The  nest  is  a  large,  naked,  dilated  plate,  standing  up  in 
made  on  lofty  trees,  and  the  eggs  are  generally  front  of  the  forehead;  wings  long,  with  the  8d 
2 ;  the  young  are  fed  with  fish;  the  fiesh  of  the  quill  the  longest ;  tail  very  short,  partly  con- 
young  is  tender  and  tolerably  good  eating.  The  oealed  by  the  coverts;  tarsi  long,  naked,  and 
African  species  {M.  SeMffalimia^  Shaw)  is  an  dender,  with  transverse  scales.  The  most  re- 
e<]jually  huge  bird,  of  a  generally  white  color,  markable  peculiarity  is  the  great  length  of  the 
with  head,  neek,  and  scapulars  black ;  it  has  d  toes,  4  in  number,  entirely  separated,  and  all 
pendent  wattles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  armed  with  long,  straight  and  sharp  daws; 

JABLONSEI,  Paul  Ebxst,  a  German  ori-  that  of  the  hind  toe  in  the  common  spedes  is  so 

entalist,  born  in  Berlin  in  1698,  died  in  Frank-  acute  and  long  as  to  obtain  for  the  bird  the 

fort-on-the-Oder,  Sept  18, 1757.    Having  com-  name  of  "  surgeon;''  in  some  the  naked  F^^Atea 

pleted  his  education  with  the  aid  of  the  govern-*  about  the  bill  descend  toward  the  neck.   These 

ment,  which  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  birds  fluent  marshes,  sides  of  rivers,  and 

travelling  abroad,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  ponds,  in  pairs  or  in  smaJl  flocks ;  they  are  shy, 

the  Protestant  church  of  liebenberg,  and  sub-  when  alarmed  diving  or  skulking  among  the 

sequentiy  professor  of  theology  at  the  uni*  reeds;  by  the  lengw  of  their  toes  they  are 

versity  of  Frankfort,  and  head  minister  of  the  enabled  to  walk  upon  the  floating  leaves  of 

Calvinistic  churdi  in  that  city.    He  published  water  plants,  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  budsy 

no  fewer  than  60  different  works  on  oriental  and  seeds ;   they  are  quamlsome  and  noiqr» 

philology,  history,  divinity,  and  antiquities,  the  striking  each  omer  witn  their  spurred  wings; 

merits  of  which  are  still  highly  appreciated  by  the  flight  is  rapid,  straight,  and  not  very  d^ 

competent  critics.  The  most  important  of  these  vated ;  they  wade  into  uie  water  as  far  as  the 

iBhia Pantheon  jSin(P^^^>^'^^*i^dsIHuearum  knees,  but  do  not  swim,  as  their  feet  are  not 

OonmentarimymmPfvUgofnenitdeBeUgioneet  webbed;  they  are  monogamous,  the  females 

Theoloffia  jSIffUptwnim  (Frankfort,  175(K-'62}.  making  a  nest  among  the  reeds,  and  depositing 

JAO  AfiiAB,  a  diurnal  fissirostral  bird  of  the  4  or  5  eggs.    More  than  a  dozen  species  are 

kingfisher  &mily,  and   sub-family  galbulina.  described,  of  which  the  best  known  are  the 

comprising  the  2  genera  gdlbtda  (M6hr.)  and  chestnut  laoana  (P.  jacana^  linn.),  of  a  black 

iaeamerop9  (Ouv.^.    The  plumage  is  brilliant  color  with  a  red  mantle,  with  the  primaries 

green  predomLnatrng,  and  the  habitat  is  tropical  green,  a  native  of  South  America;  the  Indian 

South  America  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Jacana  (P.  Indica.  Lath.),  of  a  blackish  color, 

islands.    In  the  genus  goGnila  the  bill  is  loog^  with  blue  and  violet  reflections,  bronzed  green 

slender,  straight,  pointed,  and   4-sided;   the  mantle,  rump  and  tail  sanguine  red,  anterior 

winfls  are  moderate  and  rounded,  with  the  4th  quills  green,  and  a  white  stripe  behind  the  eye; 

quill  longest;  the  tail  elongated  and  mduated:  and  the  African  Jacana  (P.  JiHcana,  Gmd.X 

tarsi  verv  short,  slender,  and  nearly  covered  with  wings  unarmed,  ana  forehead  not  carun* 

with  feathers ;  the  toes  2  before  and  2  bdiind,  cidated  and  greenish  black.    They  are  about  10 

the  inner  hind  one  very  small  (in  some  spedes  inches  long.  The  genus  kydrophoHanui  (W^L) 

wanting),  and  the  outer  ulterior  one  the  Icmgest.  has  very  long  wings,  with  the  shafts  of  tne  first 

About  10  spedes  are  described,  inhabiting  the  8  quills  prolonge^and  the  ends  of  the  4th  to 
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the  7tk  lengthened,  narrowed^  and  fUoated ;  the  for  themMl ves.    The  common  jackal  or  jangle 

tail  narrowed,  with  the  4  central  feathers  mnch  koola  of  India  (eanii  aureus,  linn.)  is  of  tiie 

prolonged  and  the  lateral  ones  short  and  gradn-  size  of  a  small  d^,  reddish  gray  above,  darkest 

ated ;  tbe  base  of  the  bill  and  head  entirely  cot-  on  the  back,  and  lighter  beneath ;  the  tail  is 

ered  with  feathers.    To  this  genus  belongs  the  bnshy  and  dark  at  the  end.    It  inhabits  the 

Chinese  jacana  (JSfl  JStnemU^  Gmel.),  the  only  wanner  parts  of  8.  Asia,  K.  Africa^  and  8.  £. 

species  oesoribed  by  Gray ;  the  habits  are  the  Europe.    The  African  jackal  or  dieb  (C,  anUui; 

same  as  in  the  preceding  genus.    The  general  F.  Guy.)  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  aboye,  lighter 

ocdor  is  brown,  idth  the  head,  throat,  front  neck,  beneath;  the  tail  yellow,  with  a  longitc^inal 

and  wing  ooverts  white;  hind  neck  with  golden  black  line  at  the  base,  and  some  black  hairs  at 

silky  plumes ;  the  long  tail  feathers  black.  the  tip.    It  is  found  in  Egypt^  Nubia,  Senegal 

JACKAL,  a  species  of  wild  dog,  Uving  in  and  other  parts  of  Africa.    The  black-backed 

troops  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  jackal  (C.  metomdas,  GmeL),  from  the  Cape  of 

flenerally  placed  in  the  genus  eanii  of  authorS|  uood  Hope,  is  fulyous  brown  above,  with  a 

but  raised  to  a  genus  of  its  own  (iacaUui)  by  large  triangular  patch  of  black  broad  at  the 

Hamilton  Smith.     These  animals  live  under  shoulders  and  enmng  in  a  point  near  the  tail; 

great  varieties  of  dimate,  in  the  moist  lun^^es  there  are  a  few  white  spots,  the  flanks  are  red- 

of  Asia,  the  dry  deserts  of  northern  Africa,  in  dish,  and  the  under  parts  white ;   the  tail  is 

forest  and  plain,  and  wherever  the  warmth  is  longer  than  in  other  species,  reaching  nearly  to 

sujficient ;  like  other  dogs,  they  are  voracious,  the  ground,  and  the  ears  are  considerably  laigv. 

feeding  with  avidity  even  on  decomposing  mat-  The  average  height  of  the  jackal  is  about  1^ 

ter,  and  in  this  way,  with  the  hy»na  and  vul-  inches,  the  length  of  the  body  14  inches,  and  of 

tnre,  are  of  considerable  advantage  to  man  in  the  t^  about  10  inches.    The  first  two  ntedes 

hot  climates.    They  are  generally  narmless,  but  have  been  known  to  breed  together,  producing 

make  night  hideous  by  l£eir  dismal  bowlings;  5  young  after  a  gestaUon  of  about  60  days; 

they  dwell  in  burrows  which  they  excavate  and  they  will  also  intermix  with  domesticii^ 

themselves,  and  in  caves;  they  are  said  to  dis-  dogs ;  in  fact  the  agency  of  the  jackal  in  the 

inter  dead  bodies,  and  occasionally,  when  pressed  production  of  the  southern  dogs  can  no  more  be 

by  hunger,  to  attack  man.    Though  exceedingly  doubted  than  that  of  the  wolf  in  tiie  case  of  the 

timid,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  rardy  snarl  northern,  and  the  crossings  of  these  jackal  dogs 

at  the  hand  which  caresses  ^em;  this  character  and  wolf  dogs,  either  by  accident  or  design, 

gives  great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  would  explain  satisfactorily  a  great  number  of 

jackal  has  mingled  its  blood  m  many  of  the  our  domestic  varieties.    (See  Doo.) 

races  of  our  domestic  dogs,  though  perhaps  not  JACKDAW,  a  European  conirostnJ  bird  of 

to  tiie  assertion  of  Pallas  that  it  is  the  chief  the  crow  family,  and  genus  eortus^O,  fnonedida^ 

original  of  this  useful  animal.    The  organiza-  Linn.).    The  form  is  more  comnact  and  grace- 

tion  of  the  jackal  does  not  differ  from  Siat  of  ful  than  that  of  any  other  British  corvine  bird ; 

the  dog,  and  the  habits  of  digging,  living,  and  of  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  with 

hunting  in  troops,  and  feeding  6n  carcasses^  are  large  head,  short  neck,  ovate  body,  and  mod- 

the  same  in  botn  in  the  wild  state;  the  former,  erate  wings,  tail,  and  feet;  the  bill  is  shorter 

at  least  in  some  of  the  species,  possesses  a  dis-  than  the  head,  stout  and  conical,  slightly  arch- 

agceeable  odor  from  which  the  latter  is  free,  ed,  and  sharp-edged;  the  gape  almost  strai|^t; 

The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  round,  as  in  the  diurnal  the  plumage  full  and  soft ;  the  tail  straight,  d 

canines;  the  nostrils  open  on  the  end  of  the  12  broad,  rounded  feathers;  claws  arched  and 

muzzle ;  the  ears  are  pointed,  with  a  tubercle  strong.    The  length  is  about  16  inches,  tiie  UQ 

on  the  external  edge ;  the  tongue  is  very  soft  li,  and  the  alar  extent  80  inches ;  the  female  b 

and  the  upper  lip  and  sides  of  face  provided  slightly  smaller.    The  bill  and  feet  are  black, 

with  bristly  whiskers ;  the  feet  are  4-toed,  with  irides  srayish  white^  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 

a  rudiment  of  a  6th  on  the  anterior  on  the  in-  head  black  with  bluish  purple  reflections;  gny- 

ner  side,  and  the  luuls  are  short  and  thick ;  the  ish  black  about  the  eyes  and  throat;  back  and 

dentition,  habits,  movemente,  and  instincts  are  sides  of  neck  bluish  gray ;  rest  of  plumage  gray- 

those  of  the  dogs ;  the  hair  is  thick,  the  tail  be-  ish  black,  spproaching  leaden  gray  on  tiie  under 

ing  nearly  as  bushy  as  that  of  a  fox.    The  jackal  parts ;  wings  and  tail  black,  the  latter  with  the 

is  often  seen  in  attendance  on  the  lion,  and  has  primaries  glossed  with  green,  and  thesecondariea 

been  supposed  to  run  down  his  prey  for  the  with  purple.    In  rare  instances,  individuals  have 

king  of  beasts,  contented  with  a  small  share  for  been  found  variegated  with  white.    It  is  a  very 

himself;  hence  the  name  has  been  applied  to  active,  impertinent,  playfol,  and  loquacious  iHrd, 

persons  who  voluntarily  perform  mean  services  altogether  the  most  agreeable  and  sodable  of  the 

lor  the  rich  and  great,  satisfied  with  the  occa-  crows.    The  flight  is  rapid,  very  irregular,  and 

sional  and  contemptuous  notice  vouchsafed  to  generally  accompanied  with  frequent  cries.    It 

their  cringing  officiousness ;  but  the  jackal  is  dwells  in  ruined  buddings,  towers,  steejples,  and 

maligned,  as  indeed  perhaps  are  its  human  imi-  retreats  in  high  rodcs,  and  is  often  found  in 

tators,  for  it  follows  for  the  sake  of  the  pickings  the  heart  of  liu^  cities ;  it  nestles  in  the  same 

and  stealings  in  the  train  of  his  feline  m^esty ;  places,  and  occasionally  in  chimneys,  making  a 

and  perhaps  the  latter  is  often  led  to  his  prey  largo  nest,  and  laying  about  6  bluish  white  eggs 

by  the  bowlings  of  a  troop  of  jackals  hunting  with  brown  or  pale  puiple  spots  at  the  larger 
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end,  li  by  1  inch ;  the  em  ure  hid  in  May,  fiM)e.  The  8o!l,  drained  by  nnmerons  streams, 
and  the  yonng  are  abroadby  the  end  of  Jnne.  is  fertile  in  some  places.  The  prodnotiona  in 
Sallying  from  their  retreats  at  early  dawn,  they  1850  were  796,201  bnshels  of  Indian  oom, 
betake  themselves  to  the  fields  in  search  of  7S,016  of  oats,  48,652  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
worms,  larviB,  and  insects,  walking  about  grace-  2,882  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  25  churches, 
fblly,  bnt  frequently  quarrelling ;  they  also  eat  1  newspaper  office,  and  458  pupils  attending 
moUuaka,  Crustacea,  fishes,  and  even  carrion ;  public  schools.  Capital,  Bellefonte.  YI.  A  8. 
when  feeding,  l^ey  ore  very  yigilant ;  they  pick  £.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.  and  the  gcilf 
up  food  from  the  streets  with  tiie  rooks  ana  pi*  of  Mexico,  and  intersected  by  Pasoagoula  river ; 
geons,  and  possess  the  corvine  propensity  to  car-  area,  1,175  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8.196,  of  whom 
ry  to  their  nests  all  kinds  of  objects  which  can  825  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  sanay  and  not  fer- 
serve  for  their  structures,  and  to  steal  shining  tile,  and  pine  forests  cover  a  la^rge  part  of  the 
articles  of  value ;  they  may  be  taught  many  surface.  The  productions  in  1850  were  29,848 
tricks,  and  to  pronounce  words.  They  inhabit  bushels  of  Indian  com,  29,669  of  sweet  pota* 
Great  Britain  and  most  parts  of  the  European  toes,  and  118,975  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  5 
continent;  species  in  Asia  are  very  nearly  allied  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  14  diurohes,  and  114 
to  this  both  in  appearance  and  habits.  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  Jack- 
JAOESON,  the  n^e  of  18  counties  in  the  sonborough.  YU.  A  N.  parish  of  La.,  drained 
United  States.  L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  sepap  by  branches  of  Washita  river ;  area,  760  sq.  m. ; 
rated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  drained  pop.  in  1855,  8,079,  of  whom  8,415  were  slaves. 
by  Sandy  and  Big  Mill  creelu ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  It  has  a  moderately  uneven  surface,  and  a  soil 
pop.  in  1850,  6,544,  of  whom  52  were  slaves,  generally  of  good  quality.  It  produced  in  1855, 
It  has  a  diversified  surface;  the  soil  near  the  224,022  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  6,000  bales 
rivers  is  fertile,  and  elsewhere  well  adapted  to  of  cotton.  Capital,  Yemen.  YIII.  A  8.  £. 
grazing.  The  productions  in  1850  were  257,-  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  Lavaoca  bay,  and 
242  busheLs  of  Indian  corn,  16,680  of  wheat,  drained  by  Lavacca,  Giucitas,  and  other  small 
48,824  of  oats,  81,028  lbs.  of  wool,  7,882  of  to-  rivers;  area,  852  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858, 1,821, 
bacco,  and  98,561  of  butter.  There  were  14  of  whom  824  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level 
grist  mills,  12  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,850  and  occupied  chiefly  by  prairies,  although  ^ere 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rip-  are  undulating  timber  lands  near  the  rivers, 
ley.  n.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  C,  bordering  on  8.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  suited  to  sugar  cane.  The 
C,  and  separated  from  Tenn.  by  the  main  ridge  productions  in  1850  were  80,600  bushels  of  In- 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  area,  about  1,000  dian  com,  8,454  of  sweet  potatoes,  290  bales  of 
sq.  m.  The  Bine  Ridge  occupies  its  S.  £.  fron-  cotton,  81  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  26,240  lbs.  of  but- 
tier,  and  the  sur&ce  is  generally  mountainous,  ter.  Capital,  Texana.  IX.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ark., 
The  soil  produces  grain  and  pasturage.  The  bounded  W.  by  Black  and  White  rivers ;  area, 
sources  of  Seneca  and  Little  Tennessee  rivers  are  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  4,115,  of  whom  1,017 
in  this  county.  It  was  formed  from  parts  of  were  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  covered 
Haywood  and  Macon  counties  in  1850.  m.  A  in  many  places  with  valuable  ash  and  cypress 
N.  CO.  of  GK,  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in 
Oconee  river;  area,  482  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1852,  1854  were  172,596  bushds  of  Indian  com,  750 
10,018,  of  whom  8,121  were  slaves.  It  is  a  of  wheat,  415  of  oats,  and  2,899  bales  of  cotton* 
hiUy  and  not  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in  In  1850  there  were  5  grist  mills,  8  saw  mUla, 
granite  and  quartz,  and  containing  also  some  and  125  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap- 
iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  809,-  ital,  Elizabeth.  X.  A  if.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border- 
272  bushels  of  Indian  com,  49,866  of  sweet  po-  ing  on  Ey.,  and  intersected  by  Cumberland 
tatoes,  and  1,202  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  river;  area,  666  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1850,  15,678, 
4  grist  nulls,  6  saw  miUs,  14  churches,  and  217  of  whom  1,558  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capita],  Jef-  much  diversified.  The  productions  in  1850 
ferson.  lY.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  were  805,787  bushels  of  Indian  com,  56,288  of 
Ala.,  and  separated  from  Ga.  on  the  £.  by  the  oats,  86,088  of  sweet  potatoes,  ^^A}^  lbs.  of 
Chattahoochee  river,  which  unites  with  the  tobalcco,  and  177,810  of  butter.  There  were 
Flint  to  form  the  Appalachicola  on  the  S.  E.  11  churches,  and  6,877  pupils  attending  public 
border  of  the  county ;  area,  920  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  schools.  Capital,  Gainesborough.  XL  A  S.  co. 
1850,  6,689,  of  whom  8,584  were  uaves.  It  has  of  Ohio,  drained  by  Little  Scioto  river;  area, 
a  level  surface,  partly  covered  with  pine  forests.  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 12,721.  It  is  rich  in 
The  soil  near  Uie  streams  is  very  fertile.  The  coal,  iron,  marble,  and  salt.  The  surface  is 
productions  in  1850  were  227,582  bushels  of  hiUy,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions 
Indian  corn,  48,770  of  sweet  potatoes,  4,744  in  1850  were  816,887  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
bales  of  cotton,  50,490  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14,202  74,790  of  oats,  7,184  tona  of  hay,  and  181,- 
of  tobacco.  There  were  12  churches,  and  1  712  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  16  churches,  2 
newspaper  office.  Capital,  Marianna.  Y.  A  N.  newspaper  offic^  and  4,082  pupils  attending 
E.  CO.  of  Ala.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  inter-  public  schools.  The  Scioto  and  Hocking  vallev 
sected  by  Tennessee  river ;  area  estimated  at  railroad  passes  through  Jackson,  the  capital. 
875  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,088,  of  whom  XII.  A  S.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained  by  the  head 
2,295  were  slaves.    It  has  a  mountainous  snr-  waters  of  Grand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Raisin  rivers ; 
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area,  Y20  aq.  in. ;  pop.  ia  1850,  10,431.    Thd  of  Pearl  river,  46  m.  S.  from  Yioksbm^,  at  the 

snrfaoe  is  nndnJating  and  diversified  bjr  many  interaeotion  of  the  aontfaem  MiflBiami^i  and  the 

small  lakes.  The  soil  is  a  good  sandy  loam.  The  Kew  Orleans,  Jaoksoo,  and  great  matheni  rail- 

Erodnctions  in  1850  were  270,112  bnshekof  roads;  pop.  in  1850,  1,881;  in  186&  about 
adian  com,  486,616  of  wheat,  178,884  of  oats.  8,000 ;  in  1869,  8,600.  It  is  regularly  built  on 
168,516  of  potatoee,  28,464  tons  of  hay,  and  level  gromid,  and  beside  a  nunber  of  chnrchea, 
148,876  lbs.  of  wocL  There  were  22  ohnrohea,  newspaper  offices,  and  the  state  and  oonnty 
and  2  newspiq^er  offices.  The  county  contains  buildings,  contains  a  state  hmatio  ar^lnm,  insti- 
bituminous  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  tntions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
Ilie  Michigan  central  raibroad  passes  through  and  a  state  prison.  The  last  is  alarge  and  band- 
Jackson,  the  c^>]tal.  XHL  A  S.  co.  of  Ind.,  some  edifice.  The  state  house  is  an  elegant 
drained  by  Driftwood  fork  of  White  river;  area,  building  erected  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  The 
644  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,047.  It  has  a  level  Pearl  river  is  navigable  to  Jackson,  and  about 
or  undulating  surilBice,  and  contains  beds  of  iron  80,000  or  40,000  bales  of  cotton  are  annually 
ore.  The  soils  are  of  various  qualities,  some  shipped  here.  U.  A  post  village  of  East  Fell- 
parts  of  the  county  being  very  fertile.  The  dana  parish,  La.,  mtuated  on  the  £.  mde  of 
productions  in  1850  were  949,174  bushels  of  In-  Thompson's  creek,  20  m.  K  from  Baton  Rouge; 
dian  corn,  88,464  of  wheat,  76,762  of  oats,  24^-  pop.  in  1864,  about  1,00Q.  It  is  the  seat  of 
828  Iba  of  wool,  and  2,458  tons  of  hay.  There  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  founded  in 
were  15  g^  mills,  7  saw  mills,  28  churches,  1  1848,  of  Oeutenary  college,  under  tiie  charge  c^ 
newspaper  office,  and  1,154  pupils  attending  the  Methodist*,  founded  in  1846,  and  having  9 
public  schools.  The  Ohio  and  MissiBsippi  and  professors,  98  students,  and  a  library  (MP  6,200 
tiie  Jeffersonville  railroads  pass  through  the  volumes,  and  of  several  female  senunaries.  m. 
county.  Capital,  Brownstown.  XIY.  A  8.  W.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich., 
CO.  of  IlL.  separated  from  Mo.  by  the  Mississippi  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  Qnmd  river,  near 
river,  ana  drained  by  Big  Muddy  river;  area^  its  source,  and  at  the  Junction  of  the  Jabkson 
676  sq.  -m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  7,584.  It  contains  branch  of  the  Michigan  southern  and  northern 
extensive  coal  beds,  luod  several  salt  springs.  Indiana  raibroad  with  the  Michigan  central  road. 
The  sur&oe  is  uneven,  and  diversified  by  prai-  76  m.  W.  from  Detroit ;  pop.  in  1854^  6,510.  It 
ries  and  timber  landsk  The  productions  in  1860  is  connected  with  Lansing  by  a  plank  road  about 
were  278,060  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,864  40  m.  long.  The  river  famishes  valuable  water 
of  wheat,  and  80,104  of  oats.  There  were  8  power,  and  there  are  several  mills  and  fieustories 
churches,  and  1.050  pupils  attending  public  in  operation.  In  1859  the  city  had  a  woollen 
schools.  The  Blinois  centml  railroad  passes  fiMtory,  a  tannery,  a  brewenr,  a  foundery  and 
through  the  oounty.  Capitid,  Murphysborongh.  machine  shop,  a  flouring  mill,  2  brick  yards» 
XY.  A  W.  CO.  of  Mo.,  bordering  on  the  Indkm  6  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  2 
territory,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Missouri  river,  of  pumps,  2  of  soap  and  candles,  and  4  of  car- 
which  receives  the  Kansas  at  its  N.  W.  eztrem-  riages,  2  planing  mills,  2  weekly  newqwpera, 
ity;  area,  625  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856, 17,071,  of  and  10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con- 
whom  8,868  were  shives.  The  surface  is  mod-  gregational,  1  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Roman 
erately  uneven.  Limestone  is  the  principal  rook.  Oatibolic,  and  1  Bwedenborgian).  The  dty  is 
The  soil  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile.  The  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  a  mine  of  bitumi- 
prodnctioiis  in  1860  were  988,809  bushels  of  In-  nous  coal  wiUiin  the  city  limits,  and  another  a 
dian  com,  66,866  of  wheat,  124,868  of  oats,  798  few  miles  distant  The  IGchigaii  state  pemten- 
tcms  of  hay^  and  861  of  hemp.  There  were  20  tiary  is  situated  here,  and  in  1869  had  480  in- 
grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  14  churdhes^  2  news-  mates.  During  the  previous  year  its  receipts 
paper  offices,  and  1,195  pnpUs  attendmg  public  from  the  wages  of  convicts  employed  at  manual 
schools.  Ci^ital,  Independence.  XYI.  An  E.  labor  were  $66,188,  and  its  expenditures  |66,- 
00.  of  Iowa,  separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Mis-  227.  It  occupies  an  endoeed  area  of  8  acres, 
sissippi  river ;  area,  628  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869,  The  main  building  is  600  feet  long,  67  broad, 
17,710.    It  contains  valuable  mines  of  lead  and  and  44  high. 

iron,  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  well  thnbered,       JACE80K,  Aitdbxw,  7th  president  of  the 

and  has  an  uneven  surface.    The  productions  United  States,  bom  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 

in  1859  were  607,871  busheb  of  Indian  com,  N.  C,  March  16, 1767,  died  at  the  **  Hormi- 

186,864  of  wheat,  108^248  of  oats,  88,778  of  po-  tage,*'  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  8, 1845.    His 

tatoee^  16,002  tons  of  hay,  and  279,946  lbs.  of  parents,  who  were  of  the  Scotdi-Irifib  raoe,  emi- 

bntter.  Capital,  Bellevue.   XVII.  A  new  S.  W.  grated  from  Carriokfergus,  Ireland,  in  1765, 

00.  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Iowa ;  area,  760  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  Twelve  jfile  creek, 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867, 50.    XYIII.  A  new  8.  W.  a  branch  of  the  Catawba  river.    They  had  beoi 

00.  of  Oregon,  bordering  on  Califomia  and  the  very  poor  at  home,  the  Ikther  tilling  a  few  acres, 

Pacific  ocean ;  area  estimated  at  8,600  sq.  m. ;  while  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  bdonged 

Syp,  in  1858, 1,600.    It  is  bounded  £.  by  the  to  a  hard-workioff  and  scantQy  paid  £unily  of 

ascade  range,  and  drained  by  Rogue  and  Ump-  linen  weavers,    lu*.  Jackson  never  owned  any 

qua  rivers.  land  in  America,  and  after  his  death,  early  in  the 

JACKSOK.    L  The  capital  of  the  state  of  spring  of  1767.  and  before  the  birth  of  his  son 

Mississippi  and  of  Hinds  co.,  on  the  right  bank  Andrew,  his  widow  removed  to  Waxhaw  creek. 
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where  her  relattves  resided.  It  was  in  the  aoliTe  osreer.  ffispraedoe  was  large.  Hehad 
house  of  her  hrother-in-law,  George  McEemey,  to  travel  much,  makiiig  22  joomeys  in  7  years 
that  the  futare  president  was  bom,  a  few  days  between  Nashville  and  Jonesboroneh,  the  latter 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Shortly  after-  place  being  the  principal  town  in£astTennes- 
ward  Mrs.  Jackson  removed  to  the  honse  of  see,  and  280  miles  distant  from  Nashville.  All 
another  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Crawford,  whose  these  Jonmeya,  and  others,  were  made  at  the 
hoQsekeeper  she  became,  becanse  of  the  illness  risk  of  his  life,  owing  to  the  nnmbers  and  hoe- 
of  his  wife.  Little  is  known  of  Andrew's  child-  tility  of  the  Indians ;  and  on  several  occasions 
hood.  He  is  described  as  a  frolicksome,  mis-  he  was  in  great  danger. — ^In  the  summer  of  1791 
chievons,  generous,  brave,  and  resolate  boy,  he  married  Mrs.  Rachel  Bobards.  This  lady 
passionately  fond  of  athletic  sports,  in  which  was  a  daughter  of  GoL  John  Donelson  of  Vir- 
ne  was  excelled  by  no  one  of  his  years.  He  ffinia,  one  of  the  founders  of  Tennessee,  and  her 
was  not  addicted  to  books,  and  his  education  .first  husband  was  Mr.  Lewis  Bobards  of  Ken- 
was  limited,  though  it  is  said  his  mother  wished  tucky.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobards  were  boarding 
to  triiin  him  for  the  pulpit  At  an  early  age  with  Mrs.  Donelson,  then  a  widow,  when  Jsiokr 
he  took  up  arms,  and  was  a  witness  of  the  de-  son  arrived  at  Nashville,  and  took  up  his  real- 
feat  of  Sumter  at  Hanging  Bock  In  1780.  He  denoe  in  the  same  fiunUy.  In  1790-'91  Mr. 
had  previously  seen  the  dead  and  wounded  of  Boburds  applied  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
the  Waxbaw  militia,  after  the  massacre  of  that  for  an  act  preliminary  to  a  divorce,  stating  that 
force  by  Tarleton,  and  had  assisted  his  mother  his  wife  was  living  in  adulteiy  with  Andrew 
and  his  brother  Kobert  in  ministering  to  the  Jackson.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and 
wants  of  the  disabled  Americans.  His  brother  under  the  act  passed,  a  jury  was  summoned  late 
Hugh  died  in  1779,  at  Stono,  while  serving  un-  in  1798,  and  the  court  of  Mercer  oo.,  Ky.,  de- 
der  Ool.  Davie.  The  two  brothers  were  active  clared  the  marriage  between  Lewis  Bobards 
whigs,  and  were  ci^tured  bv  the  enemy  in  1781.  and  Baohel  Bobards  dissolved.  Both  Jackson 
The  British  commander  ordered  Andrew  Jack-  and  Mrs.  Bobards  believed  tiiat  the  act  passed 
eon  to  clean  his  boots,  and  on  the  boy's  refusal  by  the  Virginia  legislature  was  itself  a  divorce, 
struck  him  on  the  head  and  arm  with  his  sword,  and  they  were  married  at  Natchez,  2  years  be- 
inflictingtwowoundflL  His  brother  Bobert,  who  fore  the  action  of  the  Mercer  ca  court  Judge 
displayed  equal  spirit  was  knocked  down  and  Overton,  an  intimate  friend  of  die  Jacksons,  m 
disabled.  Imprisonea  at  Camden,  Jackson  was  his  account  of  their  friendship  and  marriage, 
an  eye-witness  of  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Greene  in  says :  '^  About  the  month  of  December,  1798, 
the  action  of  Hobkirk'shilL  While  the  brothers  after  Gen.  Jackson  and  myself  had  started  to 
were  suffering  from  the  small  pox,  in  prison,  Joneeborough,  where  we  practased  law,  I  leam- 
their  mother  eflfocted  their  ezchangiB,  and  took  ed  for  the  first  time  that  Oapt  BolMffds  had 
thembaoktoWariiaw,  where  Bobert  died;  and  applied  to  Mercer  court,  in  Kentucky,  for  a 
it  was  many  months  before  Andrew*s  health  was  divorce,  which  had  then  recently  been  granted, 
restored.  His  mother  then  proceeded  to  Charles-  and  that  the  legislature  had  not  araolutely 
ton  to  aid  the  Americans  there  imprisoned,  granted  a  divorce,  but  left  it  for  the  court  to 
where  she  was  attacked  by  ship  fever,  of  which  do.  I  need  not  express  my  surprise  on  learning 
she  soon  died.  Left  an  orphan,  and  utterly  des-  that  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature  had  not 
titute,  Jackson  had  to  labor  hard  for  a  meagre  divorced  Capt  Bobards.  I  informed  Gen.  Jack- 
subsistence.  He  worked  ibr  a  time  in  a  sad-  son  of  it,  who  was  equally  surprised;  and  dur- 
dler's  shop,  kept  by  one  of  his  relatives;  and  ing  our  conversation,  I  suggested  the  propriety 
he  taught  school,  that  all  but  universal  resource  of  his  procuring  a  license  on  his  retmn  nome, 
of  the  young  American  ambitious  of  bettering  and  having  his  marriage  ceremony  again  per- 
his  condition.  Before  he  had  completed  his  formed,  so  as  to  prevent  all  fdtnre  cavilling  on 
18th  year  he  resolved  to  become  a  lawyer,  and  the  subject  To  this  suggestion  he  replied,  that 
commenced  his  professional  studies  at  Salis-  he  had  long  since  been  married,  on  tbe  belief 
bury,  N.  C.  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Spence  McKay,  that  a  divorce  had  been  obtained,  which  was 
a  jurist  of  aistinction.  He  did  not  neglect  his  the  understanding  of  every  person  in  the  coun- 
studies  altogether,  but  paid  more  attention  to  try;  nor  was  it  without  difficnlty  he  could 
horse  racing,  foot  racing,  cock  fighting,  and  be  induced  to  believe  otherwise.  On  our  re- 
similar  amusements  common  at  that  time,  than  turn  home  fh>m  Jonesborough,  in  Jan.  1794,  to 
to  the  law.  Finishing  his  studies  in  the  office  Nashville,  a  license  was  obtained,  and  the  mar- 
of  CoL  Stokes,  he  was  licensed  to  practise  in  riage  ceremony  performed.  The  slowness  and 
the  North  Carolina  courts  before  he  had  reach-  inaccuracy  with  which  information  was  receiv- 
ed the  age  of  20  years.  He  resided  for  a  short  ed  in  W.  Tennessee  at  that  time  wiil  not  be 
time  at  Martins^e,  where  he  is  sidd  to  have  surprising,  when  we  consider  its  insulated  and 
assisted  two  of  his  friends  who  kept  a  store,  dangerous  situation,  surrounded  on  every  side 
Tradition  adds  that  he  held  the  office  of  consta-  by  tiie  wilderness  and  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
ble.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  solicitor,  or  that  there  was  no  mail  establishment  till  about 
public  prosecutor,  of  the  western  district  of  1797,  as  well  as  I  recollect^'  The  circumstancea 
North  Carolina,  embracing  what  is  now  the  of  this  marriage  led  in  after  days  to  very  serious 
state  of  Tennessee.  He  arrived  at  Nashville  in  misrepresentations,  when  Gen.  Jackson  had  be- 
the  antumn,  and  entered  immediately  upon  an  come  the  chief  of  agreat  party,  and  cansed  the 
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husband  maoh  sorrow,  more  on  bis  wife's  aooomit    unknown  as  he  then  was.  destinj  had  nurked 
than  on  his  own.   Mr.  Robards  was  a  man  prone    ont  as  the  fatnre  ruler  of  tne  nation,  into  whose 
to  Jealousy  withont  oaose,  and  Jackson  was  not    grand  cooncil  he  now  came  as  the  first  repre- 
ihe  first  man  of  whom  he  was  Jealous.  His  state-  sentative  of  its  youngest  member;  and  how 
ment  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  accusing  his  many  on  that  floor  foresaw,  in  his  gaunt  firame 
wife  of  criminal  condnct,  is  believed  to  have  and  iron  Tisaoe,  a  successor  of  him  who  was 
been  wholly  unfounded.    His  relatives  all  sided  now  to  bid  wem  farewell,  the  man  who  for 
with  his  wife,  and  never  supposed  her  to  be  good  or  for  evil  was  to  wield  the  future  des- 
ffuilty  of  even  an  act  of  simple  impropriety,  tinies  of  his  country  with  the  power  of  a 
In  all  his  relations  with  women  Jaokson^s  con-  Gssar.^'   Jackson  belonged  to  the  republican 
duct  was  singularly  pure,  and  his  character  (afterward  democratic)  party,  then  in  course  of 
fbr  chastity  is  as  well  established  as  his  ctiar-  formation  under  the  lead  of  Thomas  Jefferson^ 
acter  for  bravery.    Col.  Benton,  who  knew  the  .  who  had  just  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
parties  intimately,  through  a  long  course  of  United  States.    He  was  one  of  the  12  rm^ 
years,  observes :  *^  There  was  an  innate,  unvary-  eentatives  who  voted  against  the  adoption  of  an 
faig,  self-acting  delicacy  in  his  intercourse  with  address  to  President  Washington,  in  reply  to 
the  female  sex.  Including  all  womankind;  and  on  hiB  last  annual  address  to  congress,  as  he  could 
that  point  my  personal  observation  (and  my  op-  not  conscientiously  approve  of  all  the  acts  of 
portunities  for  observation  were  both  large  and  the  administration ;  and  this  independent  con- 
various)  enablesmeto  join  in  the  declaration  of  duct  was  often  brought  up  against  him  when 
the  belief  expressed  by  his  earliest  fiiend  and  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  preadency.    His 
most  intimate  associate,  the  late  Judge  Overton  first  speech  was  made  on  Deo.  29,  in  support  of 
of  Tennessee.    The  Boman  general  won  an  im-  daims  for  services  against  the  Indiana.    He 
mortality  of  honor  by  one  act  of  continence;  what  pushed  the  question  with  his  usual  earnest- 
praise  is  due  to  Jackson,  whose  whole  life  was  ness,  speaking  more  than  once,  and  succeeding 
continent?    I  repeat,  if  he  had  been  bom  in  in  hb  purpose.    His  votes  during  the  session 
the  time  of  Oromwell,  he  would  have  been  a  show  his  character.    He  voted  to  lay  taxes  on 
Puritan.    Nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness  slaves,  to  complete  8  frigates,  against  buying 
and  affection  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  alwavs  increas-  peace  of  the  Algerines,  against  a  large  appro- 
ing  in  proportion  as  his  devation  and  culminai-  priation  to  aid  in  furnishing  the  preddent's 
ing  fortunes  drew  crud  attacks  upon  her.    I  house,  and  against  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
knew  her  wdl,  and  that  a  more  exemplary  wo-  tion  confining  the  expenditure  of  pobUc  money 
man  in  all  the  relations  of  life— wife,  friend,  to  the  specific  objects  for  which  each  sum  was 
neighbor,  rdative,  mistress  of  slaves — ^never  appropriated.    His  course  was  highly  approved 
lived,  and  never  presented  a  more  quiet,  cheer-  by  his  constituents ;  and  he  was  made  a  mem- 
fhl.  and  admirable  management  of  her  house-  ber  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  in  which  body  he  took 
hold.    She  had  not  education,  but  she  had  a  his  seat^  Kov.  22,  179T.    There   is   nothing 
heart,  and  a  good  one ;  and  that  was  always  known  of  his  senatorid  career.    So  fiu:  as  ap- 
leading  her  to  do  kind  things  in  the  kindest  pears,  he  never  then  made  a  remark  or  cast  a 
manner.    She  had  the  ffeneral^s  own  warm  vote  as  a  senator.    In  April,  1798,  he  returned 
heart,  frank  manners,  and  hospitable  temper ;  to  Tennessee,  on  leave,  and  immediately  resign- 
and  no  two  persons  could  have  been  better  ed  his  seat.    He  was  dected  a  justice  of  the 
suited  to  each  other,  lived  more  happily  toge-  supremecourtofTennessee,  by  the  legislature,  at 
ther,  or  made  a  house  more  attractive  to  vis-  a  salary  of  $600  a  year,  and  hdd  courts  in  va- 
iters." — Mr.  Jackson  became  district  attorney  nous  parts  of  the  state.    None  of  his  decisions 
of  Tennessee  when  that  country  was  made  a  remain.    While  he  was  on  the  bench  ho  was  in- 
federd  territory;  and  when  the  territory  be-  vol  ved  in  a  quarrd  with  Go  v.  Sevier,  which  dated 
came  a  state,  in  1796,  he  was  a  man  of  some  further  bacK,  but  came  to  a  crisis  in  1601,  when 
wedth,  owning  much  land.    He  was  chosen  one  Jackson  was  elected  a  mcgor-generd  of  militia 
of  the  6  members  from  Davidson  co.  of  the  over  Sevier.  Jackson  suspected  Sevier  of  having 
convention  which  met  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  11,  been  engaged  in  certdn  land  frauds.    They  had 
1796,  to  make  a  constitution  for  the  new  state,  a  violent  wordy  quarrd  at  Knoxville  in  1804^  and 
and  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  which  agreed  to  fight;  but  as  they  could  not  settle 
drafted  that  mstrument    In  the  autumn  of  the  terms,  Jadoson  posted  Sevier  as  a  coward. 
1796  he  was  dected  to  represent  the  state  in  They  afterward  met  informdiy,  and  were  about 
the  popular  branch  of  congress,  Tennessee  be-  to  fight,  when  friends  interfered  and  prevented  a 
ing  entitied  to  but  one  member.    He  entered  combat    Jackson^s  hot  temper  involved  him  in 
the  house  on  the  first  day  of  the  last  session  of  frequent  quarrels,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that 
the  4th  congress,  Dec  5, 1796,  when  Washington  many  of  them  were  owing  to  warmth  of  heart 
was  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement    *'  Oongress,*'  His  impatience  of  ii^ustice  sometimes  led  him 
sa^s  Mr.  Gibbs,  in  his  *^  Memoirs  of  the  Ad-  into  controversies,  eroecidly  in  behalf  of  those 
mmistration  of  Washington  and  John  Adama,"  who  were  unable  to  defend  themselves^    When 
'*  formed  a  quorum  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses-  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France,  he  ex- 
don.    On  this  day  a  delegate  from  the  newlv  pected  the  governorship  of  that  territory,  but 
added  state  of  Tennessee  appeared,  was  qudi-  was  disappointed.   In  1798  he  had  sold  lanos  to 
fied,  and  took  his  seat ;  one  whom,  young  and  a  Fhiladdphian,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  notes  he 
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received  bought  goods  suitable  for  the  Tennes-  to  leave  their  homes  early  on  the  29th,  Diok- 
see  market ;  but  tiie  failure  of  the  Philadelphian  inson  being  acoompanied  by  a  nmuber  of  his  as- 
thre  w  him  into  diffionlties,  and  in  order  to  clear  sooiates^  as  he  was  very  popular,  and  stood  high 
them  off  he  resigned  his  judgeship,  July  24,  in  the  sodety  of  Nashville.  His  second  was 
1804.  He  sold  a  large  amount  of  property.  Dr.  Oatlet,  and  Jackson^s  was  Gen.  Overton, 
and  so  relieved  himself  from  debt,  of  which  he  The  distance  was  8  paces,  and  Overton  won  the 
was  ever  most  impatient.  He  removed  to  the  right  to  give  the  word.  Dickinson  aimed  at 
place  that  subsequently  became  known  as  the  where  he  supposed  Jackson's  heart  was,  and 
^'  Hermitage,"  with  his  slaves,  and  dwelt  in  a  fired  at  the  word,  breaking  a  rib,  and  raking 
log  house.  He  extended  his  business,  being  the  breast  bone;  but  so  great  was  Jackson's 
cmefof  the  trading  firm  of  Jackson,  Ooffee,  and  resolution,  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  being  hit 
Hutchings ;  and  he  raised  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  his  antagonist,  who  had  made  sure  of 
horses,  cows,  and  mules.  He  had  a  cotton  gin,  killing  him,  exclaimed :  ^  Grood  Qod\  have  I 
then  a  rarity.  The  firm  traded  to  New  Orleans,  missed  him  ?"  Jackson  then  aimed,  and  Dick- 
and  built  boats  for  other  traders;  but  it  lost  inson  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  died  that  nighty 
much  money,  and  came  to  an  end.  Jaekson  was  not  even  knowins  that  his  ball  had  hit  Jackson, 
an  exact  and  judicious  business  man,  and  sue-  It  was  a  point  of  pride  with  Jackson  not  to  let 
ceeded  in  all  undertakings  managed  b^  himself,  him  know  that  his  aim  had  been  effectual.  His 
The  failure  in  his  commercial  operations  grew  reason  for  concealing  his  wound,  as  he  once 
out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  firm  during  his  ab-  stated  to  a  friend,  was,  '*  that  as  Dickinson  con- 
sence. — ^It  was  in  the  opening  days  of  1806  that  sidered  himself  the  best  shot  in  the  world,  and 
was  commenced  that  quarrel  which  led  to  the  was  certain  of  killing  him  at  the  first  fire,  he 
duel  between  Gen.  Jac^n  and  Charles  Dickin-  did  not  want  him  to  have  the  gratification 
son,  and  to  the  latter's  death.  Mr.  Dickinson  even  of  knowing  that  he  had  touched  him.^ 
had  previously  used  disparaging  words  of  Mrs.  But,  according  to  Jackson's  last  biographer,  Mr, 
Jackson,  which  he  had  explained  away ;  but  he  Parton,  his  **  wound  proved  to  be  more  severe 
repeated  them,  whereuoon  Gen.  Jackson  re-  and  troublesome  than  was  at  first  anticipated, 
monstratcd  with  his  fiither-in-law,  Mr.  Ervin,  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  could  move 
saying:'^!  wish  no  quarrel  with  him;*  he  is  about  without  inconvenience,  and  when  the 
used  by  my  enemies  in  NashvUle,  who  are  urg-  wound  healed,  it  healed  falsely ;  that  is,  some 
ing  him  on  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me.  Advise  of  the  viscera  were  slightly  displaced,  and  so  re- 
him  to  stop  in  time.''  Becoming  involved  in  mained."  This  duel  made  Jackson  unpopular  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  Mr.  6wann,  relative  to  the  Tennessee,  until  his  military  exploits  had  with- 
terme  of  a  horse  race.  Gen.  Jackson  found  the  drawn  public  attention  from  its  circumstances; 
name  of  Mr.  Dickinson  offensively  introduced  and  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
into  the  letters  written  by  Swann,  which  drew  it  was  brought  forwmrd  in  the  journals  opposed 
from  him  certain  characteristic  comments,  and  to  his  election,  and  the  drcumstances  were 
these  were  carried  to  their  subiect,  as  it  was  much  distorted. — ^In  1805,  when  Aaron  Buir 
the  intention  of  their  writer  they  should  be.  made  his  ^rst  visit  to  the  West,  he  became 
Mr.  Dickinson,  on  Jan.  10,  just  before  starting  the  guest  of  Gen.  Jackson  on  two  occasionsL 
for  New  Orleans  in  a  fiat-boat,  wrote  an  insult-  The  western  people  were  anxious  for  a  war 
ing  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson,  charging  him  with  with  Spain,  and  Burr  was  popular  with  them, 
equivocations,  falsehood,  and  cowardice.  Gen.  because  he  was  believed  to  represent  and  m^ 
Jackson  heard,  and  believed,  that  on  his  way  port  their  opinions.  Jackson  was  of  the  war 
down  the  river  Mr.  Dickinson  passed  his  leisure  party.  After  Burr's  return  to  the  East  he  and 
in  pistol  practice,  expecting  a  ohaUenge  on  his  Jackson  corresponded,  the  latter  even  mak- 
return  home.  During  his  absence  the  wordy  ing  out  tiie  lists  of  officers  for  two  regiments 
controversy  between  Jackson  and  Swann  was  which  the  former  suggested  might  be  raised  in 
continued,  and  led  to  a  tavern  fight,  commenced  Tennessee,  in  the  event  of  war.  Burr  arrived 
by  the  former.  A  Mr.  McNairy  was  drawn  into  at  the  Hermitage  in  Sept  1806,  and  was  warmly 
the  quarrel  on  one  side,  and  was  met  by  Jack-  received ;  and  it  was  at  the  instance  of  his  host 
son's  friend  John  Coffee  on  the  other;  and,  that  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor  at 
pending  the  return  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  these  gen-  Kadiville,  though  rumors  adverse  to  him  and 
tlemen  had  a  duel,  in  which  Coffee  was  ^ot,  his  doin^  were  tiien  current.  Jackson,  in  full 
his  antagonist,  it  was  asserted,  firing  too  early,  military  costume,  led  Burr  into  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Dickinson  returned  to  Nashville  on  May  20,  introduced  him  to  the  persons  there  assembled, 
and  on  the  21st  he  published  a  severe  attadc  on  Burr  scon  departed,  and  in  November  he  sent 
GeiL  Jackson,  provoked  in  part  by  the  language  an  order  to  Jackson  for  boats  and  provisions, 
of  his  antagonist  in  the  course  of  the  Swann  which,  with  the  money  accompanying  it,  Jack- 
quarrel.  On  the  instant  Jackson  challenged  son  handed  to  his  partner,  John  Coffee,  who 
him,  and  a  duel  was  arranged  for  May  80,  tliough  procceeded  to  fulfil  the  directions.  A  week 
the  challenger  was  desirous  of  an  immediate  later  (Nov.  10)  Jackson  received  intelligence 
combat.  The  parties  met  on  the  banks  of  the  that  led  him  to  doubt  Burr's  integrity.  He 
Bed  river,  in  Logan  co.,  ^y.,  early  on  the  ap-  then  directed  that  no  farther  engagements 
pointed  morning.  The  place  is  a  long  day's  should  be  made  with  Burr,  and  wrote  to  him. 
Journey  from  Nashville,  and  the  duellists  had  demanding  to  know  the  tr^^    He  also  wrote 
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A  waning  l^ter  to  GoV.  Claibofne  of  Orieaiis  to  dismuB  hiB  oorpflw  He  so  £tf  disobeyed  tiie 
torritorj,  and  another  to  President  Jefferson,  order  as  to  conduct  his  force  back  to  Temdessee 
tendering  the  services  of  his  militia  diyiskHi  to  before  disbanding  it.  It  was  on  this  inarch 
the  gencaral  government  Bnrr  arrived  at  Nash-  that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  name  of ''  Hick- 
YiUe^  Dec.  14,  and  song^t  Jackson,  whom  he  orj,"  because  of  Ms  too^nesa,  and  in  tioiethia 
aasured  of  the  fsla^  of  Qie  charges  against  him.  was  changed  into  '*  Old  Hick<M7.''  He  tender- 
They  had  a  pecuniary  setdementi  and  Buir  do-  ed  his  corps  for  an  invaaon  of  Canada,  Imt  no 
parted,  taking  but  2  en  the  8  boats  for  which  he  answer  came  from  Washington,  and  on  May  22, 
oad  contracted.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  at  Nashville^  the  men  were  dismissed.  Govern- 
proclamation  of  the  president  denouncing  him  ment  allowed  his  tranfiportati<m  drafts  to  be 
arrived,  and  he  was  burned  in  effigy  in  the  very  protested,  and  his  private  fortune  would  have 
town  where  he  had  been  the  object  of  high  been  irretrievably  ruined  had  not  his  friend  CoL 
honon  but  a  few  weeks  before.  On  Jan.  1,  Benton  made  "  an  ^ypeal  from  the  justice  to  the 
1807,  Gen.  Jackson  received  ordera  from  the  fears  of  the  administration."  When  the  adnun- 
govemment  at  Washington  to  hold  his  command  istration  found  that  the  state  of  Tennessee  wmdd 
in  readiness  to  act.  The  revolutionary  veterans  be  lost  to  it  if  this  scandalous  act  of  injustice 
in  Nashville  tendered  their  services  to  Jackson.  werepersLsted  in,  justice  was  immediately  dcmei 
who  accepted  their  offer.  He  exerted  himseli  The  smgular  affray  with  the  Bentons,  which  was 
with  his  usual  energy ;  but  his  active  loyal^  so  oft;en  mentioned  durins  the  time  that  Gcel 
did  not  save  him  from  tiie  suspicion  that  he  waa  Jackson  was  at  the  head  of  the  democratiG  par- 
leagued  with  Burr,  whidi  was  louff  obstinately  ty,  occurred  in  1813.  One  of  Jackson^s  friaida^ 
cherishe^  and  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  thie  William  (afterward  Creneral)  Carroll,  became 
presidential  contest  of  1828,  and  later.  He  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jesse  Benton,  a 
summoned  to  Bichmond  as  a  witness  in  the  brother  of  CoL  T.  H.  Benton,  and  challenged 
trial  of  Burr,  and  there  he  acted  as  one  of  him.  Carroll  asked  Jackson  to  be  his  second. 
Burr's  most  zealous  partisans.  '^  There  he  ha-  which  he  declined,  until  Carroll  told  him  there 
ningued  the  crowd  in  the  capitol  square,**  was  a  conspiracy  ^'  to  run  him  (Carroll)  out  ai 
says  Mr.  Parton,  '*  defending  Burr,  and  angrily  the  oountiy,**  wh«i  he  resolved  to  interfoe, 
denouncing  Jefferson  as  a  persecutor,  lliere^  partly  from  indignation,  but  more  from  the  de- 
are  those  Uving  (1859)  who  hoard  him  do  this,  sire  to  prevent  a  fight  At  first  he  was  sue- 
He  made  himself  so  conspicuous  as  Burr's  cham-  cossfnl  in  his  remonstrances  with  Benton,  but 
pion  at  Richmond,  that  Mr.  Madison,  the  secre-  the  latter  finally  resolved  that  the  duel  should  go 
tary  of  state,  took  deep  offence  at  it^  and  re-  on.  Jackson  acted  as  Carroll's  second.  B^ton 
membered  it  to  Jackson's  disadvantage  6  years  sent  an  offensive  account  of  the  affair  io  his 
later,  when  he  was  preddent  of  the  United  brother,  who  was  then  serving  Jackson  so  well 
States,  with  a  war  on  nis  hands.  For  the  same  at  Washiogtoa,  Others,  enemies  of  Jackson, 
reason,  I  presume,  it  was  that  Jackson  was  not  sent  him  similar  accounts.  This  led  to  an  angry 
called  upon  to  give  testimony  upon  the  trial."  correspondence  between  Gren.  Jackson  and  CoL 
Jackson  at  this  time  belonged  politically  to  that  Benton,  and  the  latter  made  use  of  the  harsh- 
portion  of  the  democratic  party  which  sou^t  est  language  in  speaking  of  the  former,  all 
to  have  Mr.  Monroe  nominated  as  President  of  which  was  reported  to  the  general,  who 
Jefferson's  successor,  the  president  himself  pre-  threatened  that  he  would  horsewl^  the  colonel 
ferring  Mr.  Madison.  For  some  years  he  was  the  first  time  they  should  meet.  On  Sept.  4^ 
not  a  public  man,  holding  no  office,  living  at  the  Gen.  Jackson,  accompanied  by  Col.  Coffee^  met 
Hermitage,  and  aevoting  himself  to  agricidtural  the  Bentons  in  the  streets  of  KashviUe.  Kd- 
pursuits.  His  life  was  not  altogether  a  quiet  ding  him  defend  himself  and  avowing  his  pur- 
one,  however,  as,  beside  some  lesser  disputes^  pose,  Jackson  advanced  upon  Col.  Benton,  who 
he  had  an  animated  quarrel  with  Mr.  I^ns-  sought  to  draw  a  pistol,  but  was  anticipated  by 
more,  agent  of  the  Choctow  Indians. — ^When,  in  his  antagonist,  who  drew  such  a  weapon  and 
1812,  war  was  declared  by  the  United  Stetea  aimed  at  him.  Benton  retreated,  and  Jackson 
against  England,  Gen.  Jackson  promptly  ten-  followed  him,  until  they  reached  the  back  door 
dered  his  services,  and  those  of  2,500  men  of  of  the  city  hotel,  when  Jesse  Benton  fired  at 
his  division  of  Tennessee  mHitia,  to  the  nation-  Jackson,  shattering  his  left  shoulder,  the  pistcd 
al  government,  and  the  offer  was  as  promptly  being  charged  with  two  balls  and  a  ^ug.  Jac^- 
aocepted ;  but  it  was  not  until  Oct.  21  that  gov-  son  fdl ;  and  Coffee,  who  entered  on  hearing 
emment  requested  Qoy,  Blount  to  send  1^500  the  report,  fired  at  CoL  Benton,  but  missed  his 
men  to  New  Orleans.  Orders  to  act  were  given  aim.  He  was  then  about  to  strike  down  the 
to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  q>pointed  Dec.  10  for  the  colonel,  when  the  latter  stumbled  down  a  stair- 
meeting  of  the  troops  at  Nashville.  A  force  of  case.  Meantime  Mr.  S.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  Mis, 
inHuitry  and  cavalry,  2,070  strong,  was  organ-  Jackson,  who  knew  that  it  was  Jesse  Bentoo 
ized ;  and  on  Jan.  Y,  1818,  the  infantry  embark-  that  firea  at  the  general,  volunteered  in  his  rd- 
ed,  while  the  cavalry  marched  across  the  coim-  ative's  aid,  and  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between 
try.  On  Feb.  15.  the  little  army  assembled  at  him  and  Jesse,  he  miking  use  of  a  sword  cane 
Katehez,  where  it  remained  by  direction  of  first,  and  then  of  a  dirl^  and  tlu'owing  him 
Gen.  W^inson.  At  the  dose  of  March  Jack-  down.  Benton  was  wounded  in  several  places, 
son  received  an  oijder  from  the  secretary  of  war  and  would  have  been  killed  had  not  a  bystander 
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oangfat  Hays^s  hand.  Jaokson  goffsred  seyerely  with  the  intrusive  race  with  some  hope  of  sno- 
from  ^lis  combat  It  caused  irreparable  injurj  oess,  forming;  confederacies  and  leagues  against 
to  his  body,  and  his  political  enemies  were  it,  and  showing  both  statesmanship  and  mUitary 
never  tired  of  repeating  its  details,  distorted  skilL  Jackson's  victories,  which  were  tibe  oon- 
bj  partisan  criticism.  Nothing  bat  his  own  aeqaenoes  of  his  energy  and  soldiership,  settled 
resomtion  prevented  the  loss  of  his  left  arm,  for  ever  the  long  qoarrel  that  had  been  carried 
as  all  the  doctors  but  one  recommended  am-  on  between  the  white  man  and  the  red  man, 
putation.— The  massacre  of  Fort  Mims  by  the  in  &vor  of  the  former.  Weathersford,  the  prin- 
Greek  Indians,  which  took  place  Aug.  80, 1818^  oipal  Greek  chie^  surrendered  to  him,  and  was 
creflbed  an  extraordinary  excitement  through-  protected.  Some  of  the  Indians  fled  to  Florida, 
out  the  south-west.  Gen.  Jackson  addressed  out  most  of  them  obeyed  Jackson's  order  to 
the  volunteers,  and  appointed  Fort  St  Stephen  retire  to  the  north,  where  they  were  supported 
as  the  rendezvous  for  idl  who  would  arm  them*  by  the  United  States  for  the  time.  In  the  sum- 
selves  and  were  disposed  to  take  part  in  a  mer  of  1814  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gol.  Hawkins 
war  of  Indian  extermination.  On  Sept.  25  the  made  with  them  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
legislature  of  Tennessee  called  8,500  volun-  the  terms  of  which  were  as  moderate  as  regard 
teers  into  the  field,  beside  the  1,500  that  were  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  white  setters 
in  the  nationid  service.  Jackson,  though  too  allowed.  The  chiefs  bestowed  upon  Jackson 
feeble  to  leave  his  bed,  issued  addresses^  and  8  miles  square  of  land,  and  Prerident  Madison 
aided  in  the  organization  of  the  troops.  His  was  desirous  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  ao- 
division  was  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fayette-  oept  the  gift,  in  which  view  congress  could 
ville,  Oct  4;^nd  Gol.  Goffee  was  sent  with  a  never  be  brought  to  concur.  The  victorious 
cavdry  force  to  Alabama.  Still  suffering  from  Tennesseeans  marched  for  their  homes  on  April 
his  wounds,  Jackson  was  at  Fayetteville  Oct  7.  21,  and  were  soon  dismissed  from  the  service. 
On  the  11th  his  force  moved,  and  marched  82  They  and  their  commander  were  the  objects  of 
miles  in  6  hours,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  great  attention. — Gen.  Jackson  had  now  ob- 
Indians.  His  army  suffered  greatly  from  a  de-  tained  a  national  reputation,  and  on  May  81 
fective  commissariat,  and  this  delayed  his  oper-  his  appointment  as  a  nujor-general  in  the  U. 
ations.  On  Nov.  3  GoL  Goffee  defeated  the  8.  army  was  offioiallv  announced.  Thus  in  the 
Greeks  at  the  town  of  Talluschatches,  inflicting  national  service,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
heavy  loss  on  them,  and  destroying  the  place,  military  leader  of  the  S.  W.  quarter  of  the 
On  Imov.  9  Gen.  Jackson  defeatea  the  Greeks  at  Union,  rarious  circumstances  having  placed 
Talladega,  where  hundreds  of  them  were  killed  him  in  a  position  to  which  6  other  generals 
or  wounded.  The  want  offood  prevented  these  had  claims.  The  English  were  preparing  a 
victories  from  being  very  usefol.  The  troops  grand  attack  on  the  south-west,  and  in  Jmy, 
were  starving,  and  starvation  caused  mutiny.  1814,  Gren.  Jackson  left  his  home  for  Mobile, 
A  misunderstanding  as  to  the  term  of  service  of  against  which  the  first  blow  of  the  enemy 
the  volunteers  occurred  between  them  and  their  was  to  be  deliveo^.  Florida  was  then  a 
commander.  With  a  force  of  newly  raised  men,  Spanish  province,  but  the  Enghsh  used  it  as  if 
less  than  1,000  strong,  beside  Indians,  he  entered  it  were  one  of  their  own  possessions ;  and  from 
the  enemy's  country  in  Jan.  1814.  He  defeated  Pensacola,  the  best  harbor  on  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
the  Indians  at  Emuckfaw  and  Enotochopco,  Jan.  oo,  they  organized  expeditions  agiunst  the 
22  and  24,  which  were  among  the  severest  re-  United  States,  and  aided  the  Indians.  It  was 
verses  they  ever  experienced.  The  details  of  the  now  the  rendezvous  of  their  forces,  and  the 
battle  showed  much  skill  on  the  side  of  the  vio-  Spaniards  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  dis- 
tors,  Jackson's  energy  and  bravery  being  veir  poeitioa  to  prevent  Uiis  abuse  of  neutral  terri- 
conspicuous.  The  troops  were  then  disxnissea  tory.  The  head-quarters  of  the  British  com- 
bnt  a  new  force  was  speedily  formed,  composea  mander  were  in  tne  house  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
in  part  of  regulars.  In  February  Jackson  was  at  emor,  Manrequez.  When  G«n.  Jaokson  arrived 
the  head  of  5,000  men.  The  Greeks,  who  were  at  Mobile,  he  found  but  a  small  force  at  his 
encouraged  by  some  of  the  incidents  of  the  pre-  command,  yet  he  resolved  to  strike  at  the  root 
ceding  battles,  made  a  final  stand  at  Tohopeka,  of  the  evil  that  threatened  his  country,  by  the 
or  the  Horseshoe,  a  peninsula  in  the  Tallapoosa  seizure  of  Pensacola.  He  wrote  to  the  secretary 
river  ;  and  their  position  was  one  of  much  of  war,  asking  permission  to  attack  that  phce^ 
strength,  though  defended  by  numbers  inade-  but  the  secretary's  reply  reached  him  only  at 
quate  to  its  extent  Jackson  arrived  before  this  the  end  of  6  months.  He  opened  a  correspond- 
post,  March  27, 1814^  with  2,000  troops,  and  at-  ence  with  Manrequez,  whi<m  led  to  no  change 
tacked  it  the  same  day.  It  was  taken,  and  of  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  GoL 
its  900  defenders  750  were  killed  or  drowned,  Nidiols,  the  English  commander,  continuing 
the  victors  losing  201  men.  This  victory  end-  his  preparations  at  Pensacola  for  an  attack  on 
ed  not  merely  the  Greek  war,  but  the  power  of  Mobile.  Affiuming  the  respon«bility,  as  his 
the  Indian  race  in  North  America.  Wars  with  custom  was,  both  in  politics  and  in  war.  Gen. 
the  Indians  have  since  been  waged,  at  much  Jackson  determined  to  act  without  orders.  He 
cost  of  blood  and  money,  but  Ihere  has  in  no  gave  direction  that  the  Tennessee  levies  should 
case  been  any  doubt  of  the  event ;  whereas  march  upon  Mobile.  The  call  he  made  upon 
down  to  the  year  1814  the  aborigines  contended  his  old  comrades  was  so  well  obeyed,  that  men 
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paidlarseBams  for  the  privilege  of  fiDingTaoan-  on  the  night  of  Deo.  28,  as  the  enemy  were 
ciee  in  Uie  corps  that  had  been  mustered  into  made  oyer  cautious  bj  the  occurrences  of  the 
the  service.  Meantime  he  threw  a  small  force  battle  then  fought.  Jackson  fell  back  to  a  car 
into  Fort  Bowyer,  on  Mobile  point,  commanded  nal,  4  miles  from  the  cil^.  where  his  fiunons 
by  Mfijor  Lawrence.  This  fort,  which  was  in  an  line  was  constructed ;  and  ne  provided  against 
iucomplete  state,  was  assailed,  Sept.  15,  by  a  attacks  from  other  directions.  Sir  £.  Paken- 
British  fleet,  aided  l>y  a  combined  force  of  In-  ham  arrived  on  the  36th,  and  made  new  arrange- 
dians  and  marines.  The  enemy  were  repulsed,  ments  in  the  British  army.  The  Carolina  was 
losing  one  of  their  ships  and  72  men.  A  muti-  destroyed  by  his  batteries  that  evening.  He 
ny  in  the  ranks  of  the  Tennessee  troops  delayed  attacked  Jackson  on  the  28th,  and  was  repulsed. 
the  arrival  of  the  force  under  Gen.  Coffee,  and  On  Jan.  1, 1815,  another  attack  was  made,  prin* 
it  was  not  until  Oct.  26  that  Jackson  found  cipallywith  artillery,  and  again  the  enemy  were 
himself  at  their  head,  his  entire  force  consisting  signaUy  beaten.  These  results  were  owing  to 
of  4^000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  regulars,  the  skilftil  manner  in  which  Gen.  Jackson  man* 
and  1,500  mounted  volunteers.  He  hung  6  of  aged  the  resources  at  his  command,  and  to  the 
the  mutineers,  and  his  conduct  was  the  sub*  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  brave 
ject  of  much  hostile  discussion  at  a  later  pe-  but  mostly  inexperienced  troops.  He  cai»ed 
riod.  He  marched  immediately  upon  Pensar  the  invaders  to  Im»  constantly  harassed  by  night 
cola,  at  the  head  of  8,000  men.  Negotiations  attacks,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
filling,  he  seized  the  town  by  force,  Nov.  6;  rest  HewasreSnforcedby  the  arrival  of  2,260 
and  the  British  blew  up  the  fort  that  com-  Kentucky  militia,  Jan.  1,  but  they  were  mostly 
manded  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  their  7  vessels  unarmed,  the  arms  tliat  had  been  ordered  from 
leaving  the  bay.  On  Nov.  11  Jackson  was  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  having  failed  to  readi 
again  at  Mobile,  where  he  remained  until  the  that  place  because  the  contractors  would  not 
22d,  to  meet  an  expected  attack,  and  whence  pay  the  cost  of  transporting  them  more  rapdly. 
he  sent  a  force  that  expelled  Nichols  and  his  The  English  were  reinforced  on  Jan.  6;  and 
Indians  from  Florida.  He  sent  the  mass  of  his  their  entire  army,  including  seamen  and  ma- 
troops  to  New  Orleans,  and  reached  that  place  rines,  probably  consisted  of  14,000  effective 
himself  Dec.  2, 1814.  The  city  was  in  a  miser-  men,  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  war ;  but 
able  condition  as  to  means  of  defence ;  and  had  their  authorities  place  it  as  low  as  8,000.  Tbe 
the  English  moved  with  ordinary  rapiditv,  it  English  have  greatly  exaggerated  Jackson's 
must  have  fallen  into  their  hands  before  Jadkson  numbers,  placing  them  as  high  as  25,000,  when, 
could  have  done  any  thing  for  its  salvation.  He  if  he  had  that  number  of  men,  he  had  not  the 
immediately  adopted  the  most  energetic  meas-  means  of  arming  them.  His  line  on  the  left 
ures,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy,  display-  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  about  a  mile  long, 
ing  a  genius  for  warfare  against  the  trained  with  12  guns,  and  was  defended  by  only  8,200 
troops  (^  Europe  equal  to  that  which  he  had  men,  while  8iOO  more  were  distributed  in  posi- 
exhibited  in  Uie  contests  of  the  wilderness.  He  tions  hard  by.  It  was  a  strong  position ;  tibe 
inspired  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  and  some  of  cannon  were  well  served  by  Lieut  (subsequently 
the  local  authorities,  with  a  zeal  second  only  to  Cren.)  Armstrong,  and  by  the  Baratarians;  and 
that  by  which  he  was  himself  animated.  On  so  extremely  slippery  was  the  soil,  that  aocordr 
Dec.  14  a  powerful  British  naval  force  captured  ing  to  M^jor  Latour,  an  eye-witness,  a  man  nn- 
a  small  American  fleet,  5  gun  boats  and  a  schoon-  incumbered  and  unopposed  would  nave  foond 
er,  which  gave  the  enemy  command  of  the  route  it  dlfScult  to  mount  the  breastwork,  at  Idsore 
to  New  Orleans,  had  they  known  how  to  use  it.  and  carefully.  Its  weakness  was  in  the  &Gt 
The  next  day  Jackson  declared  martial  law,  that  it  was  commanded  from  the  right  bank  of 
having  already  called  out  the  whole  of  Uie  state  the  Misnssippi,  where  were  American  batter- 
militia.  The  forces  under  his  orders  consisted  iea,  manned  by  seamen,  and  supported  by  Ken- 
of  Tennessee,  Eentuclqr,  Louisiana,  and  Missis-  tucky  militia.  The  English  enlarged  the  YQ- 
^ppi  militia,  a  few  regulars,  Baratarian  priva-  ler6  canal,  and  prepared  to  throw  a  force  upon 
teersmen,  and  a  battalion  of  colored  men.  The  the  right  bank  of  ^e  river,  their  plan  h&ng  to 
vanguard  of  the  British  army,  under  Gen.  Eeane,  storm  the  American  position  on  that  bank  be- 
was  landed  on  Dec.  16,  and  marched  to  a  spot  fore  commencing  their  attack  on  Jadbson^s  line, 
within  9  miles  of  New  Orleans  on  the  morning  which,  indeed,  must  have  been  made  untenable 
of  the28d.  Jackson  learned  their  arrival  before  if  their  plan  had  been  successful.  Col.  Thom- 
2  P.  M.,  and  prepared  to  ^tttack  them  in  their  ton  was  despatched,  at  the  head  of  2  regiments 
camp.  Heassembled  a  motleyforoe,  2,181  strong,  and  800  marines  and  seamen,  across  the  tiTet^ 
of  whom  only  about  1,800  were  engaged,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  7th;  but  delays  were  ex- 
aided  by  Lieut  Henley,  in  the  U.  S.  schooner  perienced  in  his  operations,  and  it  was  not  until 
OaroUna,  assailed  the  British.  A  very  hot  ac-  the  event  of  the  campiugn  had  been  decided  on 
tion  was  fought,  with  decided  advantage  to  the  the  left  bank,  that  he  was  enabled  to  advance 
Americans,  as  the  effect  of  it  was  to  prevent  against  the  Louisianians  and  EentucldanB,  who 
the  enemy^s  advance  upon  the  city ;  and  the  gave  way,  and  so  forced  the  seamen  to  aban- 
victory  might  have  been  made  comj^lete  had  don  their  batteries.  Meantime,  on  the  left  bank 
not  large  British  reinforcements  arrived  dur-  the  British  columns  were  directed  against  tbe 
ing  the  night.    New  Orleans  was  really  saved  American  line ;  but  they  were  received  with 
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00  severe  a  fire,  that  tbey  were  beaten  back,  was  owing  to  an  order  given  bj  one  of  Gen. 
Gen.  P^enhaml)eing  killed,  Gen.  Gibbs  mortal-  Morgan's  aids,  who  directed  a  retreat  that 
ly  wounded,  and  Gen.  Keane  severely  wonnded.  was  rapidly  converted  into  a  flight.  The  sea- 
The  attack  was  repeated,  hot  with  no  snccess.  men,  under  Gapt.  Patterson  and  Lieut.  Henley, 
The  weight  and  precision  of  the  American  who  served  a  heavy  battery  on  the  right  bank, 
fire  were  such  that  no  troops  in  the  world  though  compelled  to  abandon  it^  did  so  with 
could  have  stood  against  it.  One  British  au-  great  coolness,  spiking  their  guns,  and  throwing 
thority  says  that  not  even  from  St  Sebastian  their  ammunition  into  the  river.  Their  success 
had  so  severe  a  fire  been  poured  upon  an  at-  on  that  side  gave  the  British  virtual  command 
tacking  force.  A  small  British  force  succeeded  of  the  left  bank,  and  of  New  Orleans ;  but  thev 
in  carrying  a  battery  near  the  river,  after  losing  had  been  so  roughly  handled  before  Jackson^ 
three  fourths  of  its  number,  but  abandoned  it.  line,  that  they  h^  no  heart  to  pursue  and  corn- 
One  British  regiment,  the  98d  highlanders,  dis-  plete  the  really  signal  advantage  they  had  gained 
tinguished  for  its  services  in  many  parts  of  the  over  his  lieutenant.  Gen.  Lambert,  who  had 
world,  lost  more  than  half  its  men.  having  been  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  British  army 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  coula  do  no  good,  on  the  Ml  of  his  superiors,  sent  a  flag  to  Gen. 
but  where  it  could  be  most  effectually  operated  Jackson,  proposing  an  armistice.  Jackson  con- 
upon  by  the  Americans.  The  British  troops  sented,  on  condition  that  while  hostilities  should 
never  behaved  better,  but  they  were  badly  be  suspended  on  the  left  bank,  they  should  not 
handled ;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  one  of  their  be  so  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  neither  party 
own  oflloers  that  Sir  K  Pakenham's  impatience  should  send  reinforcements  there.  Gen.  Lam- 
in  giving  the  signal  of  attack  too  soon,  instead  bert  ordered  Col.  Thornton  to  return  to  ihe  left 
of  waiting  for  the  development  of  Thornton's  bank,  and  the  British  gave  up  their  solitary 
movement,  was  the  cause  of  the  severe  loss  that  advantage.-  The  enemy's  loss  on  the  left  bank 
befell  his  army.  The  British  had  been  accus-  was  about  2,000  men,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
tomed  to  carry  every  position  they  assailed  in  prisoners;  the  American  Joss,  7  killed  and  6 
Spain  and  France,  and  when  they  adopted  the  wounded.  On  the  right  bank  neither  party  suf- 
aame  mode  of  attack  against  a  line  defended  by  fered  much,  but  even  uiere  the  loss  was  mosUy  on 
men  accustomed  to  fire  accurately,  the  power  the  mde  of  the  enemy.  Gen.  Jackson's  brilliant 
of  the  infantry  weapon  told  with  fatal  effect  suooessesdidnot  cause  any  cessation  of  care  and 
upon  their  dense  columns.  The  merit  of  Gkn.  vi^ance  on  his  side,  and  he  watched  the  enemy 
Jackson  consisted  mainly  in  the  fact  that  he  until  the  18th,  when  they  retreated,  abandoning 
adapted  his  means  of  defence  most  shrewdly  to  guns,  and  leaving  80  wounded  men  to  the  care 
the  character  of  his  own  forces  no  less  than  to  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Jackson  was  involved 
that  of  the  brave  enemy  whom  he  met  and  in  much  trouble  by  tiie  conduct  of  many  civO- 
defeated.'  He  understood  both  the  friends  ians  during  the  campaign,  who  forgot  that  a 
around  him  and  the  foes  before  him,  and  vie-  dictatorship  alone  could  save  the  state,  which 
tory.  and  the  safety  of  his  countiy,  were  the  the  enemy,  had  they  be^  victorious,  would 
results  of  his  rare  foresight  and  wise  conduct  probably  have  retained,  in  spite  of  the  treaty 
His  opponents  have  never  hesitated  to  admit  of  Ghent,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  of  1803^ 
his  merits  in  the  strongest  language.  "Gen.  by  which  France  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  us^ 
Jackson,"  savs  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  **be-  was  void  and  of  no  effect,  because  she  had  no 
haved  with  humanity  and  generosity  to  all  his  claim  to  the  territory  she  had  sold.  A  French- 
priaonera,  which  did  him  as  great  honor  as  his  man,  M.  LouiaUier,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
conduct  in  the  defence.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  of  Louisiana,  was  conspicuous  among  the  gen- 
caU  him  a  great  man.  Unappalled  by  the  land-  eral's  enemies,  and  him  the  general  had  arrested 
ing  of  a  formidable  armjr  of  British  veterans^  on  March  5.  Judge  Hall,  of  the  U.  S.  district 
he  infused  fresh  courage  into  the  hearts  of  his  court,  granted  Louiallier's  petition  for  a  writ  of 
countrymen,  naturally  brave;  the  danger  was  habeas  corpus,  and  was  himself  arrested  and 
great,  but  the  Americans  under  him  had  no  fear,  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  city. 
even  of  such  a  foe;  strong  as  their  position  was,  On  March  18  martial  law  was  abrogated  by 
'  a  mile-long  line  foil  of  men,'  it  was  found  im-  Jackson's  order,  and  Hall  returned.  Gen.  Jack- 
pregnable,  not  because  of  cotton  bags  only  and  son  was  then  arrested,  on  a  chaige  of  contempt 
parapets,  but  because  of  patriots  deadly  with  of  court,  and  fined  $1,000.  He  refused  the 
steady  hands,  keen  eyes,  and  stern  hearts— in«  offers  that  were  made  from  all  sides  to  pay  the 
vincible  where  they  stood— unerring  marks-  fine,  and  paid  it  himself,  protecting  the  court, 
men,  whatever  were  their  numbers — with  a  which  could  not  have  stood  a  moment  against 
commander  endowed  with  a  genius  for  war,  his  opposition.  After  his  retirement  from  pub- 
and  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  glorious  duty  he  lie  Ufe,  some  of  his  friends  requested  congress 
had  taken  upon  himself  in  his  country's  cause."  to  refrtnd  the  amount  of  the  fine.  This  peti- 
The  number  of  the  British  engaged  on  the  left  tion  was  successful,  after  encountering  consid* 
bank  is  variously  stated,  the  lowest  figures  on  erable  opposition ;  and  the  bill  reftmding  the 
the  British  side  being  5,195,  which  seem  too  money,  principal  and  interest,  was  passed  in 
low.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  IfissiBsippi,  Col.  Feb.  1844.— The  brilliant  successes  of  the  Louisi- 
Thomton's  att^k  was  entirely  successful,  his  ana  campaign  made  Gen.  Jackson  very  popular 
men  driving  before  them  the  Americans.    Thia  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  government 
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TTfls  not  behind  the  pecmle  in  acknowledfi^nff  eensnre  and  oondemnAtion  were  rejected  by  tlie 
his  merits.  He  was  made  eommander-in-ehief  house  of  representatives,  and  the  senate  did  not 
of  the  southern  diyisicm  of  the  United  States  in  come  to  any  decision  on  the  cneetion.  The 
Aprilf  1815.  He  recetved  the  thanks  of  oon-  report  made  to  the  senate,  hj  Ifr.  Laeock  of 
gross  for  his  servioesL  Even  at  that  early  day  Pennsylvania,  was  very  fbll  imd  very  severe, 
he  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi-  bnt  it  was  never  made  the  subject  of  actkm. 
dency,  and  his  political  prospects  were  not  in-  80  offensive  was  it  to  Gen.  Jackson,  that^  it  is 
jnred  when  it  was  known  that  he*gave  advice  said,  he  threatened  to  cut  off  the  ears  of  certain 
to  the  government  to  pursue  a  liberal  course  senators.  His  anoer  was  caused  by  bis  belief 
toward  the  federalists,  whose  political  impor-  that  he  had  acted  in  strict  oonformfly  to  the 
tance  had  vanished.  He  was  offered  the  <CTce  wishes  of  the  administration ;  and  it  is  hy  no 
of  secretary  of  war  by  IVendent  Monroe.  To-  means  certain  that  he  did  not.  In  1819  he  made 
ward  the  close  of  1817  a  war  with  the  Semi-  a  visit  to  the  North,  proceeding  as  ftr  as  New 
notes  was  commenced,  and  Gen.  Jackson  was  York,  and  was  every  wh^«  weU  received.  The 
ordered  to  take  the  field  in  person.  He  formed  government  of  New  York  city  employed  Van- 
a  large  force,  eonastinff  of  regular  troops,  mQ^  derlyn  to  paint  his  portrait.  When  Spain  oed^ 
tiafirom  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  Greek  Ia«  Florida  to  the  United  States,  Gen.  Jackson  was 
dians.  He  was  successful,  and  without  much  i^pointed  governor  of  that  territory,  March  10, 
fitting.  He  sdzed  the  Danish  fort  of  St  1831,  and  tookpoaseenonof  it  Julyl8.  Heh^ 
lurk's,  where  he  found  a  Scotchman  named  the  office  only  a  few  months,  but  during  that 
Arbuthnot;  and  at  the  Indian  town  of  Suwa^  time  he  had  a  dispute  with  Col.  Gallava,  late 
nee  he  captared  one  Ambrister,  a  native  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Florida,  relative  to  certain 
Bahamas.  These  British  subjects  were  tried  judicial  papers  that  should  have  been  handed 
before  courts  martial,  and  condemned  on  tiie  over  to  the  new  government,  but  which  GaDava 
charges  of  having  sUrred  up  the  Indians  to  war  was  endeavoring  to  carry  out  of  the  country, 
against  the  United  States,  and  of  supplying  them  Gallava  was  imprisoned,  but  released  on  the 
with  the  means  of  war;  and  they  were  executed,  seizure  of  the  di4>uted  papers.  Judge  Fremont- 
though  the  court  that  tried  Ambrister  softenea  in  granted  him  a  haroas  corpus,  which  €rov. 
its  sentence  to  whipping  and  imprisonment,  Jackson  not  only  disregarded,  but  summoned 
but  Gen.  Jackson  hung  him  neverthdess.  Two  the  judge  before  him.  The  judge  did  not  obey 
Indian  chie^  one  of  them  the  prophet  Franda  the  summons,  and  the  governor's  course  was 
who  had  been  seized,  were  promptiy  hanged  condemned  by  some  members  of  cangress,  in 
by  his  orders.  He  had  a  hanui  correspondence  debate ;  but  they  fuled  to  obtain  a  formal  cen- 
with  Gov.  Babun  of  Georgia,  because  under  his  sure  from  that  body,  a  censure  i^ich  was  meant 
orders,  as  Jackson  supposed,  an  attack  was  made  to  include  the  administration,  on  the  ground 
on  an  Indian  village.  He  then  marched  upon  that  Qen.  Jackson  had  exercised  larger  powers 
Pensacola,  and,  m  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  under  its  authori^  than  were  consistent  with 
the  Spaniards,  seized  that  place.  These  strong  law  and  the  constitution.  President  Mcmroe 
proceedings  created  great  sensation,  both  in  the  offered  the  post  of  minister  to  Mexico  to  Gen. 
United  States  and  in  En^^and.  The  execution  Jackson,  which  he  would  not  accept — In  1&2S 
of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  was  the  cause  of  the  Tennessee  legislature  elected  him  a  U.  & 
much  irritation  in  Enj^and,  and  Lord  Gastle-  senator,  and  nominated  him  for  the  presidency, 
reagh,  then  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afiUrs,  '^  At  fiist,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  ^  this  nominatian 
told  Mr.  Bush,  the  Ajnerican  minister  £ere,  that  afforded  matter  of  jest  and  merriment  riri^her 
he  could  have  had  war  with  tiie  United  States  than  of  serious  animadvermon  in  other  states 
merely  by  holding  up  his  hand.  Fortunately,  once,  unquestionable  as  were  Gen.  JackoMm^ 
the  influence  of  Sie  British  ministry  was  ex-  military  qualifications,  he  was  not  thought  to 
erted  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  administration  possess  the  information,  or  respect  for  the  civil 
of  President  Monroe  was  divided  on  the  sub-  authority,  or  temper,  deemed  requisite  in  the 
iect  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  ably  office  of  president;  and  very  few  believed  that 
defended  the  course  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  his  the  favor  which  his  military  successes  had  pro- 
correspondence  with  the  Spanish  minister,  who  duced  for  him  in  his  own  state  would  find  much 
had  demanded  an  apology  and  an  indemnity  support  in  other  parts  of  the  Union."  The 
for  the  seizure  of  the  two  places  in  Florida.  He  event  showed  the  fallacy  of  these  expectations; 
also  espoused  the  general's  cause  in  the  cabinet,  for  at  the  election  of  1824  Gen.  Jackson  reodv« 
against  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  who  was  ed  99  electoral  votes,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  84,  Mr. 
in  &vor  of  putting  him  on  his  trial ;  which  last  Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  87.  There  being 
fiict  was  unknown  to  Gen.  Jackson,  who  be-  no  choice  made  by  the  electoral  colleges,  the 
lieved  that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  acted  with  Mr.  election  devolved  upon  the  house  of  represeata- 
Adams,  and  that  Mr.  Crawford,  secretary  of  tives.  From  this  election  Mr.  Clay  was  excluded 
the  treasury,  was  his  enemy.  Always  sensitive  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  and  Mr.  Adttna 
on  this  subject,  Gen.  Jackson's  discovery  of  received  the  votes  of  18  states,  and  was  diosen. 
the  truth  in  after  days  was  attended  by  conse*  Gen.  Jackson  received  the  votes  of  the  states 
quences  that  have  ever  since  influenced  Amei^  of  Alabama,  Indiana,  IGssdsrippi,  New  JeEsey, 
ican  politics.  In  congress,  his-conductwasthe  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Tanneaoee 
subject  of  vehement  debates,  but  resolutions  of  ^-7;  the  other  4  states  votea  for  Mr.  Craw« 
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fJMrd.  Qen.  JadkMm  then  retired  from  poblie  of  Mr.  Oelhoim  had  now  become  **niiIfifi6n,'*aDd 
life;  but  the  entire  oppooition  to  Mr.  Aaamfl's  threatened  the  country  with  open  reaistanoe  to 
administration  supported  him  for  the  presiden-  the  goveroment  They  demanded  the  rednotion 
07  in  1828,  and  he  was  elected,  receiving  178  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  the  disayowal  of  the 
dectoral  votes,  and  Mr.  Adams  but  88.  The  proteotire  principle,  threatening  that  South  Oar- 
oonteat  which  had  this  result  was  one  of  the  olina  would  nulufy  the  revenue  laws  if  they 
most  bitter  ever  waged  in  the  United  States,  and  should  not  be  repealed.  A  state  convention  of 
Gen.  Jackson^s  character  and  conduct  through-  South  Carolina  was  held  at  Columbia  in  1882, 
out  a  long  and  conspionooa  puUio  life  were  se-  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  tariff  laws 
verely  assailed,  while  his  private  life  was  not  then  existing.  The  president  himself  was  op- 
spared.  The  cireomstances  of  his  mairiage  posed  to  a  high  taril^  and  was  ready  to  con- 
were  giosBly  misrepresented,  and  it  is  said  with  tinue  his  constitutional  exertions  in  behalf  of 
audi  effect  on  Mrs*  Jackson,  that  she  died  only  such  modifications  of  existing  laws  as  would 
a  few  days  after  it  was  known  that  her  husband  have  left  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  on 
had  been  chosen  president.  Assuming  the  pred-  the  part  of  South  Carolina ;  but  while  tiie  tariff 
dential  office,  luffch  4^  1829,  he  commenced  laws  endured,  he  was  determined  that  they 
a  course  of  vigorous  government,  whi<^  he  should  be  as  rigidly  enforced  in  Charleston  as  in 
midntained  for  8  years.  "Mr,  Calhoun,  who  Boston;  and  he  early  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
had  been  vice-president  under  Mr.  Adams,  and  should  show  no  quarter  to  active  disnnionists. — 
reelected  when  Gen.  Jackson  was  chosen  pres*  The  presidential  election  of  1882  came  on  while 
ident,  headed  an  influential  section  of  the  dem-  the  troubles  oonoeming  the  U.  8,  bank,  nnlllfioa<> 
ocratic  party,  and  expected  to  snoceed  his  chief^  tion,  and  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  were 
who  had  avowed  Ids  intention  not  to  be  a  can-  at  their  height.  President  Jackson  had  been  in- 
d^date  for  reflection.  Between  him  and  the  dnced  to  reconsider  his  intention  not  to  be  a 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  a  rivalry  en-  candidate  for  reflection,  and  was  formally  nom- 
sued.  The  president^was  personally  alienated  inated,  Mr.  Yan  Buren  being  the  democratic 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  being  informed  that  that  candidate  for  vice-president  His  chief  oppo* 
statesman  had  been*  his  enemy  in  the  Monroe  nent  was  Mr.  Clay,  who  represented  the  inter- 
cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole  war;  and  ests  of  the  friend  of  the  national  bank  and  of 
became  politically  hostile  in  consequence  of  2l£r.  protection,  and  was  a  powerful  and  oonsist- 
Calhomrs  assertion  of  tiie  doctrine  of  nullifioa-  ent  advocate  of  those  grand  schemes  of  inter- 
tion.  The  democratic  parfy,  outside  of  South  nal  improvement  which  Prendent  Jackson  had 
Carolina,  supported  the  president:  and  in  1881  a  checked  by  his  veto  of  the  Maysville  road  bill 
new  cabinet  was  appointed.  .Mr.  Ingham,  score-  in  1881.  Mr.  Wirt  was  nominated  for  the  pres- 
tary  of  the  treasury,  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  idency  by  the  anti-masonic  party.  Much  was 
made  way  for  Mr.  McLane ;  Mr.  Branch,  another  said  by  the  opposition  concerning  the  president's 
friend  ofMr.  Calhoun,  1^  the  navy  department,  firequent  use  of  the  veto  power,  and  he  was 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbury;  and  Mr.  charged  with  being  a  despot  in  theory  and  in 
Berrien,  attomey-genenJ,  was  succeeded  by  practice  for  setting  up  his  own  jrill  in  disregard 
Mr.  Taney.  Ifr.  Van  Buren  gave  np  the  stftfce  ot  the  opinions  of  tne  representatives  of  the 
department  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  was  appointed  people.  The  contest  was  less  personal  in  its 
minister  to  England ;  and  Mr.  £aton  retired  from  nature  than  that  of  1828,  but  it  was  one  of  mnch 
the  war  department,  which  was  taken  by  Gen.  vigor,  and  the  opposition  entertained  confident 
Cass.  Scandal  attributed  these  changes,  and  the  hopes  of  success,  as  they  could  not  believe  that 
mpture  that  had  preceded  them,  to  the  influence  interests  so  strong  as  those  which  the  president 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  wife  of  the  secretarr  of  war,  had  offended  were  to  be  beaten  by  a  party  that 
with  whom  the  wives  of  the  Calhoun  leaders,  aa  had  lost  some  of  its  ablest  members,  and  which 
well  as  manv  other  ladies,  relhsed  to  associate,  was  defied  by  one  of  the  states  thtgAsd  sup- 
Her  husband  was  an  old  and  intimate  friend  ported  Gen.  Jackson  in  lQ24s  and  in  1828.  They 
of  the  president^  who  cealou^  espoused  Mrs.  were  mistaken,  because  they  never  had  been  able 
Eaton's  side  of  the  quarreL  When  the  question  to  understand  that  the  people  had  a  strong  and 
of  2k£r.  Yan  Buren's  confirmation  came  before  irremovable  faith  in  the  presidentls  integrity, 
the  senate,  in  1882,  it  was  deeided  in  the  nega-  When  the  election  was  over,  it  was  found  that 
tive,  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Soon  he  had  been  supported  by  every  state  in  the 
after  the  formation  of  his  administration,  Presi-  Union  but  7,  Mr.  Clay  receiving  the  votes  of  6 
dent  Jackson  exhibited  a  feeling  of  hostili^  to  states,  and  Mr.  Wirt  those  of  Yermont  only, 
the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  when  con-  The  nullification  crisis  occurred  in  the  interval 
gresB,  in  1882,  granted  a  recharter  to  that  insti-  between  the  decision  of  the  contest  of  1882  and 
tution,  he  vetoed  the  bill,  July  10.  His  course  the  president's  second  inauguration.  The  presi- 
relative  to  appointments  gave  much  offence,  dent  issued  his  prodamation  against  the  nulli- 
as  numerous  removals  were  made  .on  politicai  fiers  on  Bee  10, 18S2;  and  the  ^^  force  bill,"  to 
grounds  alone^  and  the  vacancies  were  nUed  by  enable  him  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
the  selection  of  ardent  partisans ;  and  this  pro-  lawa^  was  passed  through  both  branches  of  con- 
ceeding  was  the  more  censured,  because  the  pres-  gress.  Fortunately,  a  compromise  was  effected, 
ident  had  advised  Mr.  Monroe  to  disregard  party  nnder  the  lead  and  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  by 
in  making  appointments  to  office.  The  followers    which  the  tariff  was  easentially  modified,  and 
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an  excuse  for  not  prooeeding  to  extremities  was  oonseqaenoe  of  the  president's  strong  Umgnage, 
afforded  to  South  Oarolina.  The  second  of  but  they  were  soon  restored,  and  it  was  a 
President  Jackson's  terms  of  service  was  even  pleasing  ciroomstanoe  that  the  good  offices  of 
a  more  exciting  period  than  his  first  term  had  England  were  interposed  to  prevent  a  raptora 
been.  The  ^*bank  war"  was  renewed  with  between  the  two  countries.  Many  persons  bad 
vigor.  He  recommended  in  his  annual  message  feared  that  Gen.  Jackson  would  be  £»d  of  war 
of  1882  that  the  stock  in  the  bank  owned  bj  as  president,  and  Uiat  England  would  be  the 
the  government  should  be  sold ;  and  thon^  the  object  of  his  enmity ;  but,  as  Mr.  IngersoU  ob- 
house  of  representatives  had  declared  in  &vor  serves^  "  no  administration  of  the  American 
of  continuing  the  deposits  of  the  public  mcmey  government  ever  was  on  terms  of  more  cordial 
in  the  bank,  the  president  resolved  upon  their  amity  with  Great  Britain  than  that  of  the  pres- 
removaL  This  was  cdffected  on  Sent  22, 1888,  ident  who  as  commander  at  New  Orleans  defied 
when  an  order  was  issued  by  Mr.  Taney,  secr^  her  arms."  During  his  second  term  the  national 
tary  of  the  treasury,  directing  the  collectors  to  debt  was  extinguished,  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
cease  making  their  deposits  in  the  bank,  as  no  moved  irom  G^rgia  and  the  Creeks  from  Flori- 
removal  of  money  actuaUy  on  deposit  was  con*  da,  the  ori^nal  number  of  the  states  was  doubled 
templated  by  the  president.  The  measure  was  by  the  admission  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan  into 
the  president's  own.  He  colled  a  cabinet  conn*  the  Union,  and  the  gold  currency  was  greatly 
cil  on  Sept  10.  at  which  he  read  a  paper  in  increased.  On  the  other  side,  the  agitation  of 
support  of  it,  but  found  few  of  his  advisers  the  slavery  question  was  then  renewed  with 
reaay  to  agree  with  him.  Mr.  McLane  having  more  vigor  than  ever  before,  and  the  Seminole 
been  appointed  to  the  state  department,  Mr.  war  was  recommenced. — ^He  had  the  satisfise- 
Dnane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  tion  of  seeing  his  friend  and  associate,  Mr.  Yan 
for  tiie  purpose  of  executing  the  intention  of  Buren,  chosen  president  in  1886,  the  oppoeitioii 
the  president ;  but  as  he  refiosed  to  act,  he  was  being  unable  to  unite  in  the  support  of  ai^  one 
summarily  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Taney,  who  sue-  man.  He  issued  a  fareweli  addross  to  his  oonn- 
ceeded  him,  carried  out  the  measure,  where-  trymen,  full  of  good  sense  and  patriotic  opin- 
upon  the  senate  refdsed  to  confirm  his  ap*  ions ;  and  on  March  4, 1867,  he  rethned  from 
pointment  The  senate  also  rejected  4  of  the  public  life  for  ever.  Leaving^  Washington  on 
persons  appointed  government  directors,  and  the  6th,  he  returned  to  the  Hermitage^  wh»« 
insisted  upon  its  rejection  when  they  were  a  he  resided  nntil  his  death,  but  ever  taking  a 
second  time  nominated.  That  body  made  a  lively  interest  in  politics,  and  especially  in  the 
call  upon  tiie  president  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  wel&re  of  the  paily  of  which  he  had  been  so 
read  to  the  cabinet  on  Sept  10, 1888;  but  he  successfbl  a  leader.  The  immediate  occasion 
refused  to  furnish  it,  and  ^e  senate,  by  not  in-  of  his  death  was  dropi^,  but  throughout  most 
sisting  upon  the  call,  admitted  the  soundness  of  his  life  he  had  suffei^ed  severely  from  vari- 
of  his  arguments.  A  formidable  combination  ons  diseases ;  and  some  of  those  actions  of  his 
against  the  president  was  effiscted  in  the  senate,  which  have  been  most  warmly  condemned  were 
headed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Web-  largely  owing  to  the  irritation  of  illness.  He 
ster,  and  a  resolution  condemning  his  course  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  as  strughtfor- 
was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  20.  The  presi-  ward  in  action  as  his  thoughts  were  nnsophis- 
dent  sent  in  a  protest,  which  the  senate  voted  ticated.  If  his  hot  temper  led  him  into  more 
a  breach  of  its  privileges.  The  house  of  repre-  than  one  afbir  that  ii^mred  his  reputation,  the 
sentatives,  on  the  other  hand,  sustained  the  instancesof  his  humanity  and  benevolence,  pro- 
preeident  A  panic  existed  for  some  time,  and  ceeding  from  warmth  of  heart,  are  far  more  nn- 
the  opposition  was  supported  by  a  powerful  merous.  His  charities  were  freqnent  and  nnos- 
popular  party.  The  gold  currency  was  revived,  tentatious ;  and  in  his  last  days  he  made  an  open 
and  gradually  confidence  was  restored ;  and  in  profession  of  those  religious  sentiments  whidi 
188T,Just  before  the  expiration  of  his  public  he  had  always  entertained.  His  chief  intellect- 
life,  the  sentence  passed  upon  President  Jack-  nal  gifts  were  energy  and  intuitive  judgment 
son  was  expunged  by  the  senate,  the  vote  stand-  The  statesman  of  past  times  whom  he  most  re- 
ing  24  to  19.  This  was  regarded  as  the  end  of  sembled  was  Ximenes ;  and  the  words  of  Presoott 
the  "  bank  war,"  by  the  friends  of  the  presi-  respecting  the  great  Spaniard  are  strictly  ap{^ 
dent,  who  comparea  his  civil  triumph  with  that  oable  to  Jackson :  ^'His  enterprises  were  <^  the 
which  he  had  won  at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Taney,  boldest  character;  his  execution  of  them  equaUy 
who  had  been  rejected  as  secretary  of  the  treas-  bold.  He  disdained  to  woo.  fortune  by  any  of 
ury,  was  now  elevated  to  the  post  of  chief  those  soft  and  pliant  arts,  which  are  often  the 
justice  of  the  United  States,  made  vacant  by  most  effectual.  He  pursued  his  ends  hj  the 
the  death  of  Judse  Marshall.  The  foreign  di-  most  direct  means.  In  iMs  way  he  frequently 
plomacy  of  Preaiaent  Jackson  was  very  success-  multiplied  difficulties ;  but  difficulties  seemed  to 
fhl.  Useftil  conmiercial  treaties  were  made  have  a  diarm  for  him,  by  the  opportanitj  they 
with  several  countries,  and  were  renewed  with  afforded  of  displaying  the  energies  of  his  sooL" 
others.  Indemnities  for  spoliations  on  Amm-  Jackson's  energy  enabled  him  to  win  victories 
can  commerce  were  obtained  firom  France,  Spain,  over  powerful  foes,  in  politics  and  in  war ;  and 
Kaples,  and  Portugal.  With  France  amicable  to  the  last  he  renuuned  popular,  tiie  result  of 
feelings  were  for  a  brief  period  interrupted,  in  his  integrity,  his  courage,  and  Ms  scorn  of  aH 
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the  arts  of  pdltioal  life.  In  priTato  life  at  the  nujeetioeiieigy  of  an  indomitable  will,  he  Join- 
Hermitage  he  is  described  bj  CoL  Benton  as  a  ed  a  heart  capable  of  the  pnrest  and  most  de- 
oarefol  farmer,  oTerlooking  every  thing  him-  voted  love,  rich  in  the  tenderest  affections.  On 
1  sel^  seeing  tliat  the  fields  and  fences  were  in  the  bloodj  battle  field  of  Tohopeca  he  saved  an 
1  go^  order,  the  stock  well  attended,  and  the  infant  that  dang  to  the  breast  of  its  dying 
[  ^vee  comfortably  provided  for.  ^^His  hoose  mother;  in  the  stormiest  season  of  his  pred- 
I  was  the  seat  of  ho^itality,  the  resort  of  friends  dency,  he  paused  at  the  imminent  moment  of 
k  and  acquuntances,  and  of  all  strangers  visiting  decisioo,  to  counsel  a  poor  suppliant  that  had 
I  the  state,  and  tiie  more  agreeable  to  all  from  the  come  np  to  him  for  relief!  ....  The  soiv 
I  perfect  conformity  of  Mis,  Jackson's  character  rows  of  those  that  were  near  to  him  went 
f  to  his  own.  But  he  needed  some  excitement  deeply  into  his  soul;  and  at  the  anguish  of  the 
I  beyond  that  which  a  farming  life  can  afford,  wife  whom  he  loved,  the  orphans  whom  he 
I  and  found  it  for  some  vears  in  the  animating  adopted,  he  would  melt  into  tears  and  weep 
sports  of  the  turf.  He  loved  fine  horses,  racers  and  sob  like  a  child.  No  man  in  private  life 
of  speed  and  bottom,  owned  several,  and  con-  so  possessed  the  hearts  of  all  around  him;  no 
tested  the  four-mile  heats  with  the  best  tliat  public  man  of  this  country  ever  returned  to 
could  be  bred  or  brought  to  the  state,  and  for  private  life  with  such  an  abiding  mastery  over 
large  sums.  That  is  the  nearest  to  gaming  that  the  affections  of  the  people.  No  man  with 
I  ever  knew  him  to  come.  ....  His  tern*  truer  instinct  receivea  American  ideas ;  no 
per  was  placable  as  well  as  irascible,  and  his  man  expressed  them  so  completely,  or  so  boldly, 
reconciliations  were  cordial  and  sincere.  Of  or  so  sincerely.  He  was  as  sincere  a  man 
that  my  own  case  was  a  signal  instance.  After  as  ever  lived.  He  was  wholly,  always,  and 
a  deadly  feud  I  became  his  confidential  adviser;  alt(»ether  sincere  and  true.  Up  to  the  last 
was  <^ered  the  highest  marks  of  his  fevor^  and  he  dared  do  any  thing  that  it  was  right  to  do. 
recdved  from  his  cl^g  bed  a  message  of  friend-  He  united  personal  courage  and  mord  courage 
ship,  dictated  when  me  was  departing,  and  he  bey<Hid  any  man  of  whom  history  keeps  £e 
woidd  have  to  pause  for  breath.  There  was  a  record.  Not  danger,  not  an  army  in  battle 
deep-seated  vein  of  piety  in  him,  unaffectedly  array,  not  wounds,  not  wide-spread  clamor,  not 
showing  itself  in  his  reverence  for  divine  wor-  age,  not  the  anguish  of  disease  could  impair  in 
ship,  respect  for  the  ministers  of  the  gOBp^  the  least  degree  the  vi^r  of  his  steadfast  mind, 
theur  hospitable  reception  in  his  bouse,  and  con-  The  heroes  of  antiqmty  would  have  contem- 
stant  encouragement  of  all  the  pious  tendencies  plated  with  awe  the  unmatched  hardihood  of 
of  Mrs.  Jackson.  He  was  gentle  in  his  house^  his  character ;  and  Napoleon,  had  he  possessed 
and  alive  to  the  tenderest  emotions.  ....  his  disinterested  will,  could  never  have  been 
His  hospitality  was  active  as  well  as  cordial,  vanquished.  Jackson  never  was  vanquished, 
embracing  the  worthy  in  every  walk  of  life  and  He  was  always  fortunate.  He  conquered  the 
seeking  out  deserving  objects  to  receive  it,  no  wilderness;  he  conquered  the  savage;  he  con- 
matter  how  obscure Abhorrence  of  quered  the  bravest  veterans  trained  on  the  battle 

debt,  public  and  private,  dislike  of  banks  and  fields  of  Europe ;  he  conquered  everywhere  in 

love  of  hard  money,  love  of  justice,  and  love  statesmanship;  and  when  death  came  to  get  the 

of  country,  were  ruling  passions  with  Jackson,  mastery  over  him,  he  turned  that  last  enemy 

Of  private  debts  he  contracted  none  of  his  own,  aside  as  tranquilly  as  he  had  done  the  feeblest 

and  made  any  sacrifices  to  get  out  of  those  in-  of  his  adversaries,  and  passed  from  earth  in  the 

cnrred  for  others."    Mr.  Bancroft,  in  an  ora-  triumphant  consciousness  of  immortality." — 

tion  pronounced  at  Washington,  June  27, 1845,  The  following  are  the  most  noted  biogn^hies 

in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Jackson,  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  works  relating  to 

thus  characterizes  him  in  retirement :  ^^  Behold  his  career :  ^^life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  M%|o]^ 

the  warrior  and  statesman,  his  work  well  done,  General  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States," 

retired  to  the  Hermitage,  to  hold  converse  with  by  John  Henry  Eaton,  U.  S.  senator  (Philadel- 

his  forests,  to  cultivate  his  ferm,  to  gather  around  phia,  1824;  Ist  ed.  about  1818);  '^life  of 

him  hospitably  his  friends  1   Who  was  like  him  ?  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  States 

He  was  the  load-star  of  the  American  people,  of  America."  by  William  Oobbett,  M.  P.  (New 

His  fervid  thoughts,  frankly  uttered,  still  spread  York,  1884) ;  "A  Narrative  of  Events  in  tiie 

the  flame  of  patriotism  through  the  American  South  of  fiance,  and  of  the  Attack  on  New 

breast;  his  counsels  were  still  listened  to  with  Orleans,  in  1814  and  1815,"  by  Oapt  John 

reverence;  and  almost  alone  among  statesmen,  Henry  Oooke  (London,  1835);  the  ^'Oammugn 

he  in  his  retirement  was  in  harmony  with  every  of  the  British  Army  at  Wadiington  and  New 

onward   movement  of  his  time Age  Orleans,  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,"  by  the 

had  whitened  his  locks  and  dimmed  his  eye,  author  of  the  "^ Subaltern"  (London,  1837); 

and  spread  around  him  the  infirmities  and  ven-  **Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military, 

erable  emblems  of  many  years  of  toilsome  ser-  and  Civil,"  by  Amos  EendaU  (New  York,  1844) ; 

vice;  but  his  heart  beat  warmly  as  in  his  youth,  **  Thirty  Years'  Yiew;   or  a  History  of  the 

and  his  courage  was  firm  as  it  had  ever  been  Worldngs  of  the  United  States  Government  for 

in  the  dav  of  battle.    His  affections  were  still  80  Years,  from  1820  to  1850,"  by  Thomas  H. 

for  his  friends  and  his  country,  his  thoughts  Benton  (New  YorlL  1854);  and  ^^  Jackson  and 

were  already  in  a  better  world.  ....  To  the  New  Orleans ;  an  Authentio  Narrative  of  the 
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Memorable  Aohlerements  of  tiie  Amerioan  him,  and  than  want  to  London,  wliere  ho  ma  a 
Army,  mider  Andrew  Jaokaon,  before  New  Or-  '^  dreawr"  in  St  Thomaa'a  hoepttal,  and  attended 
leana,  in  the  Winter  of  1S14  and  1815,'*  by  leetoree  at  that  and  at  Gny'a  hoapota],  tinder 
Alexander  Walker  (New  York,  1866).  The  lat-  Georae  FiHdyoe,  Gline,  Aatley  Oooper,  WOliam 
eat  and  by  ftr  the  moat  elaborate  biography  la  Sanndera,  and  othersL  On  his  retnm  to  BoaUm 
by  James  Parton  (8  vols.  8yo.,  New  Torl^  1858  he  oommenoed  praotioe  there,  and  has  oontiii* 
et  9eqX  ned  in  the  same  ftom  that  date  (1800)  to  the 
JACjESON,  Orabus,  an  Ameriean  Jmist,  preaent(1860).  Formore  than  40  yean  of  this 
bom  in  Newboryport,  Ifosa^  May  81, 1775,  died  period  he  haa  devoted  himaelf  entirely  to  med- 
in  Boston,  Dec.  18, 1865.  He  was  the  8d  son^tf  ical  practice,  to  the  exdnsion  <^  sorgery  and 
Jonathan  Jaolaon,  a  merchant  greatly  respect-  other  branohee.  In  1808  he  became  a  member 
ed  for  his  virtues  and  intelligence.  He  was  of  the  Masaaohnsetts  medical  society.  In  1810, 
gradnated  at  Harvard  college  in  1798,  and  en*  in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  John  0.  War* 
tered  the  office  of  TheophUns  Parsons,  then  of  ren,  he  bronght  before  the  commnnitva  propo- 
Newburyport,  as  a  student  of  law,  and  remained  sition  for  establishing  a  hospital  in  the  city  of 
there  8  years.  He  then  established  himaelf  as  Boston.  The  first  result  of  this  was  the  organi- 
a  lawyer  in  Newburyport,  and  rose  rapidly  into  zstion  of  the  amlnm  for  the  inaane  at  Bomer- 
practice.  In  1808  he  removed  to  Beaton,  where  ville,  then  included  in  Gbarleatown,  and  after* 
he  was  also  almost  at  once  sucoesaftil  in  acquir-  ward  of  the.  Maaaaohusetts  Reneral  hoq|>ital  in 
ing  bumness,  in  a  community  where  Sullivan,  Boston*  Dr.  Jackson  was  tine  first  i^ysieiaD, 
Dexter,  Gore,  Otis,  and  Lowell  were  his  com-  and  Dr.  Waxren  the  first  surgeon,  to  this  insti- 
petitors.  For  10  yeara  he  held  a  eonspionoua  tution.  In  1810  he  was  chosen  profesaor  of 
place  as  one  of  the  leading  membera  of  the  Suf-  dinical  medicine  in  the  medical  deputmoit  of 
fblk  bar.  Entering  into  partnership  with  the  Harvard  college,  and  two  years  afterward  pro- 
late Jndge  Samuel  Hubbard,  tiie  busineas  of  fesaor  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  same  instir 
their  office  became  more  lucrative  probably  tntion.  In  1885  he  resigned  his  place  aa  physi- 
than  that  of  any  otiier  law  office  had  been  in  oian  to  the  hoapital  and  his  office  m  the  medical 
New  England  up  to  tiiat  time.  In  1818  he  re*  eehooL  His  nrincipal  publications  have  been 
linquiahd  this  larse  practice  to  acceptaplaoe  asfoUows:  ^^  On  the  Bnmonian  System"  (1809); 
on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massa-  '^Bemarks  on  the  Medical  Effects  of  Dentition," 
cbusetts.  Hedischargedtheduties  of  this  office  in  the  ^New  England  Medical  and  Surgical 
for  10  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  reaigned  it  Journal "  (181S) ;  variona  artidea  in  the  *^  Trans- 
on  account  of  impaired  health.  After  recruiting  actions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Sodoty," 
his  strength  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  he  returned  including  some  r^rts  drawn  up  principally  or 
to  Boston,  where  he  continuea  to  give  legal  entirely  by  him,  viz. :  ^On  Oow  Pox  and  Sm^ 
advice  as  chamber  counsel,  but  did  not  engage  Pox,"  *^  On  Spotted  Fever,"  and  ^^  On  Spas- 
in  active  practice.  He  was  an  influential  mem-  modic  Oholera  ;'*  "  ^llabus  ca  Lectorea"  (1816X 
her  of  the  convention  of  1880  for  amending  the  and  ^^  Text  Bo<mc  of  Lectures"  (1825-7X  m  the 
state  constitution,  though  rarely  participating  use  of  the  medical  class;  a  memoir  of  his  son 
in  its  open  debates.  In  1882  he  was  app<Hnted  James  Jackson,  jr.,  who  died  in  1S84,  with  ex* 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  reviae  the  general  tracta  from  hia  lettera  to  hia  father,  and  medical 
atatutea  of  the  commonwealth  of  Maaeaohusetts.  caaea  collected  by  him  (1885);  ^Lettera  to  a 
He  drew  up  the  second  part  of  the  *'  Bevised  Young  Phyaidan"  (1855).  Of  the  last  woik 
Statutes,"  and  the  whole  work,  as  performed  by  several  editions  have  been  printed.-*PAmcK 
himself  and  the  commisaon  of  which  he  was  Tract,  an  American  merchant,  brother  of  the 
the  head,  has  received  the  bluest  praise  from  preceding,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Aug.  14^  1780, 
the  most  competent  authorities.  He  was  after-  died  in  Beverly,  Sept  12, 1847.  At  tiie  i^  of 
ward  appointed  upon  a  commission  to  codify  15  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bartiett,a 
the  common  law,  a  task  which  the  state  of  his  merchant  of  Newburyport,  and  subsequently  es- 
health  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  In  1828  tablished  himself  in  Boston  in  the  India  trade^ 
he  published  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Pleadincs  and  in  which  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune.  In 
Practice  in  Real  Actions,"  which  is  spoxen  of  1812,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother-in-law, 
by  a  distinguished  legal  scholar  and  advocate  as  Francis  G.  Lowell  of  Boston,  who  had  recentiy 
^^  a  work  exhibiting  thorough  knowledge  of  that  examined  the  proceaa  of  the  cotton  mannCBe* 
most  abstruse  portion  of  the  law." — Jambs,  tnre  in  Eng^d,  he  engaged  in  a  project  to 
an  American  physician,  brother  of  the  meced*  introduce  the  power  loom,  then  newly  mvent- 
ing,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Oct.  8,  1777.  He  ed,  and  the  mode  of  conatructiog  which  was 
was  graduated  at  Hwvard  college  in  1796,  in  kept  secret,  into  the  United  Statesi  As  the 
the  same  class  with  John  Pickering  and  Leonard  war  then  recentiy  declared  between  tiie  United 
Woods.  For  6  months  after  his  graduation  he  States  and  Eng^d  prevented  oonununica- 
was  employed  as  English  master  at  Leicester  tion  with  the  li^tar  country,  they  were  Ibroed 
academy.  During  the  next  year  he  acted  as  derk  to  invent  a  power  loom  tiiemaelvea^  and,  after 
to  his  father,  who  was  then  an  officer  of  the  gov-  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  the  latter  part 
emment.  AttbeendofDea  1797,  he  became  a  of  1812  in  produdng  a  model  from  whidi  a 
medical  pupil  of  Dt.  Edward  Augiutus  Holyoke  machine  was  subsequentiy  ccmstructed  by  Pasd 
of  Salem.    He  studied  nearly  two  years  with  Moody,  an  ingeaioua  mechanician,  In  1818  th^ 
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built  their  firat  mill  at  Waltham,  near  Boston,  of  a  year  be  ([nitted  the  eonnting  honse^  and 
whioh  is  still  in  operation,  and  vhioh  is  said  to  nnder  private  instraction  began  to  prepare  him- 
have  been  the  first  in  the  world  that  combined  self  for  entering  Harvard  college  in  the  last 
all  4iie  operations  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  term  of  the  jumor  year.  His  health  failed  as 
into  finished  dotiL  the  practice  among  do^  he  oompletea  his  preparatory  course,  and  in- 
mannfactorers  having  previously  been  to  buy  stead  of  entering  college  he  made  an  excursion 
the  twist  from  which  the  fobric  was  to  be  wo-  on  foot  through  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in 
ven  of  the  spinnws.  In  the  modifications  and  company  with  several  distinguished  naturalists, 
improvements  subsequently  reauired  in  the  among  whom  were  Baron  I^erer,  and  Messrs. 
machinery  of  the  mm  IdEr.  Jackson  rendered  McOlure,  Say,  Lesueur,  and  Troost,  making 
material  assistance.  In  1821J  with  a  view  of  scientific  observations  and  collecting  objects  of 
permanentiy  establishing  the  cotton  manufao-  natural  history.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he 
ture  in  Massachusetts,  he  made  large  purchases  studied  medicine  under  the  instruction  of  Drs. 
of  land  on  tiie  Merrimack  river  near  the  Paw-  James  Jackson  and  Walter  Ohanning,  and  re- 
tuoket  canal,  on  which  a  number  of  mills  were  ceived  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  uni- 
constructed  by  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  versity,  Jan.  21, 1829.  In  the  summer  of  1827, 
company,  a  corporation  organized  under  his  while  yet  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made,  in 
auspices.  This  settiement  formed  the  germ  of  compuiy  with  Francis  Alger  of  Boston,  a  min- 
tiie  laxge  manufacturing  city  of  Lowell,  subse-  eralogical  and  geological  survey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
quentiy  erected  on  the  spot.  After  superintend-  an  account  of  which  was  jointiy  pubUshed  bv 
ing  tite  formation  of  another  company  in  the  them  in  the  '^  American  Journal  of  Science'' 
same  place,  he  procured  in  1880  a  charter  for  a  for  1828.  In  1829  they  revisited  Nova  Scotia, 
railroad  between  Lowell  and  Boston,  the  ooi^  greatiy  extended  their  former  survey,  and  col- 
struction  of  whioh  he  directed  with  untiring  lected  a  large  number  of  mloerals  and  fossUs, 
energy  until  its  completion  in  1885.  It  was  whioh  they  presented  to  various  scientific  in- 
then  probably  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  in  stitutions  in  Ammca  and  Europe.  Theyafter- 
the  country,  being,  according  to  the  testimony  ward  published  a  fuller  account  of  the  mineral- 
of  M.  Michel  Chevalier,  *^  truly  Oydopean."  ogy  and  geology  of  Nova  Scotia,  together  witii 
Pecuniary  reverses  having  overtaken  him  in  a  geological  map  of  the  province,  in  the  ^^  Me- 
1887,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  locks  and  moirs  of  tiie  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
canalB  company  of  Lowell,  whioh  controlled  the  S<»ences."  In  tiie  autumn  of  1829  Dr.  Jack- 
land  and  water  power  and  manufactured  the  son  embarked  for  Europe,  where  he  remained 
machinery  used  in  the  mills,  and  by  his  efforts  8  years,  pursuing  his  medical  and  scientifio 
greatiy  benefited  the  company  and  the  dty,  studies  at  raris.  In  1881  he  made  a  pedestrian 
both  of  which  had  been  affected  by  recent  com-  tour  throuA^  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  L(»nbardy, 
meroial  disasters.  Subsequentiy,  as  agent  of  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Austria.  He  was  at  Yi- 
the  Great  FaUs  manufacturing  ccoapany  at  So-  enna  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  as- 
mersworth,  he  brought  the  milJa  of  that  corpora-  slated  in  t£e  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  200 
tion  to  a  state  of  remarkable  efficiency.  Apart  victims  of  the  disease,  and  sent  home  a  detailed 
from  his  efforts  to  develop  the  manufacturing  account  of  his  medical  observations,  which  was 
resources  of  New  England,  he  labored  zealously  published  in  the  Boston  '^Medical  Magazine" 
to  promote  the  morel  and  intellectual  improve-  for  1882.  He  afterward  visited  the  principal 
ment  of  the  operatives  in  his  mills,  and  had  cities  of  Italy,  and  Vnade  a  ffedogical  tour 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  species  of  employ-  of  Sicily  in  .company  with  Professor  Jameson 
ment  regarded  as  among  the  most  respectable  Torrey,  Dr.  Jolm  Home  of  Edinburgh,  and 
and  popular  open  to  females.  He  was  a  man  Alexander  Dedouet  of  Louisiana.^  He  made  a 
of  much  cultivation  and  private  worth,  and  en-  very  minute  geological  examination  of  Etna 
joyed  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. — See  and  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  Lipari  islands, 
memoir  of  P.  T.  Jackson,  by  John  A.  Lowell,  and  afterward  of  the  volcanic  region  of  Au- 
in  Hunt's  ^' Lives  of  American  Merchants'*  (2  vergne  in  Prance.  The  summer  of  1882  he 
vols.  8vo.,  New-Tork,  1856-'8).  passed  in  Paris,  where  he  studied  surgery  fai  the 
JA0K80N,  Ghablbs  Thomas,  M.D.,  an  hospitals.  In  Oct  1882,  he  embarked  for  New 
American  chemist,  mineralogist,  and  geologist,  York  in  the  packet  ship  Sully,  taking  with  him 
bom  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  21,  1805.  He  an  electro-magnet,  two  galvanic  batteries,  and 
Is  descended  on  tiie  father's  side  from  Abraham  a  variety  of  other  phUosophical  apparatus. 
Jackson,  one  ofthe  first  settiers  of  Plymouth,  and  During  tiie  voyage  a  discussion  arose  among 
on  the  mother's  from  the  Rev.  John  Ck>tton,  the  the  passengers,  of  whom  Prof.  S.  F.  B.  Morse 
early  pastor  of  the  first  church  of  Boston.  He  was  one,  on  the  subject  of  electro-magnetic  ex- 
lost  his  parents  when  he  was  12  years  old.  For  periments^  and  their  applicabilitv  to  teleffraphio 
8  years  he  attended  a  private  school  in  Duxbury,  use.  Dr.  Jackson  claims  that  auring  iJiis  dis- 
Mass.,  and  was  then  placed  by  his  guardian  in  cussion  he  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  tele- 
a  mercantile  house  in  Boston.  He  had  already  gr^hic  correspondence  by  means  of  electricity, 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  electricity  and  chem-  and  suggested  several  ways  of  accomplishing  it» 
istry,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  dhiefiy  to  His  plan  as  then  developed  in  conversation  he 
experiments  in  those  sciences,  performed  often  declares  embraced  the  essential  and  peculiar 
with  apparatus  made  by  himself.    At  the  end  features  of  the  American  telegraph  patented  in 
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18i0  by  Pro£  Morse.    Dr.  Jaokscm  also  daina  tihe  survey  was  tranafbrred  to  anoftJier.    Hkra- 

that  in  the  sprisg  of  1834  he  constmoted  and  port  of  these  labors  was  publiahed  in  I860,  in 

SQCcessfiilly  worked,  and  exhibited  to  Mr.  Fran*  1  voL  8to. — Dr.  Jackson  is  one  of  the  daimants 

ds  Alger  and  other  friends,  a  tel^raph  com-  for  the  honor  of  the  disooverjr  of  annsthetics. 

bining  tiie  pecnliar  features  of  that  whidi  he  His  daims,  as  maintained  by  himself  and  his 

had  invented  on  board  the  Snllj,  thonghhe  did  Mends,  are  substantially  as  follows.    In  18S4 

not  think  it  conld  be  profitably  brought  into  he  discovered  that  an  alcoholic  solntion  of 

public  use  till  the  invention  of  the  sustaining  chloroform,  when  made  to  act  locally  on  a 

oattery  by  Daniell  in  1887  furnished  the  mean^  nerve,  renders  it  insensible  to  pain ;  and  that 

of  obtaining  a  Ions  continued  voltaic  current  if  a  piece  of  lint  saturated  with  a  mixture  of 

of  uniform  strength.    A  controversy  arose  in  one  part  of  chloroform  and  three  parts  of 

1887  between  Prof.  Morse  and  Dr.  Jackson  in  alcohol  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  a  painful 
regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  the  inven-  carious  tooth,  it  dlays  the  pain  at  once,  and  by 
Hon  of  the  telegraph,  the  evidence  respecting  repeated  applications  completdy  destarpys  tin 
which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  the  court  sensibility  of  the  nerves.  Having  long  before 
and  counsel  in  subsequent  trials  of  oases  be*  experimented  with  exhilarating  gas  or  protoxide 
tween  litigating  proprietors  of  tdegraphs.    In  of  nitrogen,  he  resumed  in  188?  his  experimeotB 

1888  Dr.  Jackson  settled  in  Boston,  ana  entered  with  that  na  in  order  to  test  the  comparative 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine,  which,  however,  effects  on  the  nervous  system  of  different  nKtdes 
in  a  few  years  he  abandoned  to  devote  himself  of  administering  it ;  but  the  only  new  result  he 
to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  his  ser-  obtained  was  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  tem- 
vices  being  much  in  request  for  private  seolo-  porary  insensibility  which  it  sometimes  |m>- 
gical  surveys,  examination  of  mines,  and  chemi*  duces  is  due  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  pas- 
cal analyses.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  state  tial  asphyxia,  and  is  consequently  daz^geroaa. 
geologist  of  Maine,  and  directed  to  survey  that  Bubsequently,  but  previous  to  the  winter  of 
state ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  commis-  1841-'2,  having  received  from  a  chemist  &e 
sioned  by  Massadiusetts  surveyor  of  her  public  present  of  some  perfectly  pure  sulphuric  ether, 
lands  in  Maine.  These  surveys  occupied  8  he  tried  its  ^ects  upon  himself  administering 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  8  annud  it  with  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air,  and  in- 
reports  for  Maine  and  2  for  Massadiusetts.  The  haled  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lose  all  can- 
Maine  reports  fill  a  large  8vo.  volume,  with  a  sdousness,  without  suffering  any  of  the  dan- 
4to.  volume  of  plates.  In  1886,  at  the  reouest  gerons  or  disagreeable  consequences  that  had 
of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  he  orew  hitherto  attended  the  inhalation  of  impure  sol- 
up  a  plan  of  a  geological  survey  of  that  state,  phurio  ether  unmingled  with  atmospheric  air. 
which  was  adopted  as  the  best  proposed;  and  in  the  winter  of  1841-2  he  inhaled  ether  va- 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy  one  of  the  por  for  relief  from  the  very  severe  psin  ooca- 
state  geologists  of  New  York,  but  resigned  the  sioned  by  the  accidental  inhalation  of  dilorins^ 
commission,  preferring  to  continue  upon  the  which  is  described  by  medical  authorities  as 
{^logical  survey  of  Maine.  This  survey  was  ^' quite  as  agonizing  as  the  pain  inflicted  by  the 
mterrupted  by  the  boundary  troubles  with  surgeon's  knife."  The  relief  he  experienced 
Great  Britain,  which  absorbed  the  money  in  led  him,  as  he  states  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
the  state  treasury  and  prevented  fhrther  appro-  Baron  Humboldt,  to  infer  '^  that  a  surgical  opsr- 

friations  at  that  time  for  scientific  purposes,  ation  could  be  performed  on  a  patient  underlie 
Q  1889  he  was  appointed  state  ^geologist  of  fnllinfluenceof  sulphuric  ether,  without  giviag 
Bhode  Island,  and  made  a  geological  and  agri-  him  any  pain."  Dr.  Jackson's  daims  to  the  di»- 
cultural  survey  of  that  state  in  one  year,  of  covery  of  antesthetics,  disputed  by  Dr.  W.  T.  6. 
which  a  report  with  a  geological  map  was  pub-  Morton  and  Dr.  Horace  WeUa,  have  given  rise 
liahed  in  1  vol.  8vo.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  a  controversy  not  yet  dosed.  In  1852  a  me- 
state  geologist  of  New  Hampshire,  ana  made  a  morial  was  presented  to  congress,  signed  by  143 
survey  which  occupied  8  years,  the  results  of  physicians  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  ascribing 
whidh,  with  maps  and  illustrations,  were  com-  the  discovery  exdusivdy  to  Dr.  Jackson.  About 
prised  in  1844  in  a  report  in  1  voL  4to.  While  the  same  time  the  question  was  investigated  by 
this  report  was  in  press  he  explored  the  then  a  committee  of  theMench  academy  of  sdMioes, 
unbroken  wilderness  on  the  southern  shore  of  and  on  their  report  the  academy  decreed  a  price 
Lake  Superior,  and  first  made  known  to  the  of  2,600  francs  to  Dr.  Jackson,  and  another  of 
public  the  wonderfdl  mineral  resources  of  that  2,600  francs  to  Dr.  Morton.  M.  I^e  de  Bean- 
region.  In  1846  he  again  visited  Lake  8upe-  mont,  now  peroetual  secretary  of  tiie  academy, 
rior  and  opened  mines  of  copper  and  discovered  remarked  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jackson,  dated  Mmj 
mountains  of  iron  ore,  which  were  explored  by  17, 1862 :  "In  point  of  filot,  the  acad^ny  of 
his  assistants,  and  are  now  extensively  wrought,  sciences  decreed  one  of  the  Montibyon  prizes 
In  1847,  congress  having  made  aniq>propriation  of  2,600  francs  to  you  for  the  discovery  of 
for  a  geological  survey  of  the  mineral  lands  of  etherization,  and  it  has  decreed  a  prize  of  2,500 
the  United  States  in  ^chigan,  Dr.  Jackson  was  frames  to  M.  Morton  for  the  application  of  this 
i^pointed  to  superintend  it,  and  was  thus  en-  discovery  to  surgical  {^rations."  In  1849 
gaged  for  two  years,  when,  on  a  change  of  Dr.  Jackson  recdved  from  Lcnis  Ni^eon, 
administration  at  Washington,  the  direction  of  then  president  of  the  French  republic,  the  Gross 
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of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  from  King  Oscar  Poems'^  (Sayannah,  1851).  manj  of  the  pieces 
of  Sweden  a  gold  medid  strack  ezpreflfilj  for  in  which  were  suggested  Djr  local  tradition  or 
him.  In  1857,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hnm-  scenerj,  and  evince  a  genuine  afibotion  for  hia 
boldt,  to  whom  the  docmnents  in  evidence  on  native  state  and  her  history, 
the  ether  question  had  heen  referred,  he  re*  J  AOKSON,  Jaioes,  an  American  soldier  and 
ceived  from  King  Frederic  William  of  Prussia  statesman,  horn  in  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon* 
the  order  of  the  red  eagle ;  and  he  has  receiv-  shire,  England,  Sept  21,  1757,  died  in  Wash- 
ed orders  and  decorations  from  the  snltan  of  ington,  D.  C,  Mardi  19,  1806.  He  emigrated 
Tnrkej  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Among  his  to  America  with  his  father  in  1772,  and  studied 
scientific  discoveries  may  be  mentioned  that  of  law  in  Savannah.  In  March,  1776,  he  aided  in 
chlorine  in  meteoric  iron,  and  of  flaorine  as  a  repelling  a  British  attack  upon  that  town,  and 
component  part  of  the  seisles  of  ganoid  fishes,  snbseqaentlj  was  appointed  brigade  mf\jor  of 
as  the  gar  pikes  of  the  western  and  sonthem  the  CTeorgia  militia.  After  the  capture  of  Sa- 
rivers  and  lakes ;  of  a  method  of  separating  and  vannah  in  1778,  he  made  his  escape  to  Oarolinn 
preparing  pure  gold  in  the  state  of  a  metallic  and  Joined  Moultrie's  brigade.  On  the  wav  he 
sponge,  by  the  action  of  potash  and  oxalic  acid  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged  as  a  spy  by  a 
on  its  chlorine  solution ;  of  a  large  vein  of  party  of  whigs,  whose  suspicions  were  excited 
phosphate  of  lime  in  Hurdstown,  N.  J. ;  of  new  oy  his  miserable  appearance.  He  participated  in 
trilobitee  in  Newfoundland  rocks ;  of  fossil  fishes  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Savannah  by  lin- 
in  the  lower  coal  measures  of  New  Brunswick ;  coin  and  D*£staing  in  1779,  and  in  the  battle 
of  veins  of  tin  in  Jackson,  N.  H. ;  of  tin  in  ore  of  Blackstocks  in  the  succeeding  year.  About 
fh>m  Los  Angeles,  Cidifomia ;  of  the  meteoric  this  time  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel, 
character  of  a  minercd  found  in  Oregon,  con-  his  adversary,  Lieut  Qov.  Wells,  being  killed, 
taining  chrysolites,  and  of  its  dCse  resemblance  In  1781  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at 
to  the  great  Pallas  meteorite  found  in  Siberia ;  Augusta,  and  was  left  in  conunand  of  the  place, 
and  the  discovery  of  new  minerals,  or  of  new  He  fougnt  with  great  valor  in  a  number  of  en* 
localities  of  rare  and  valuable  minerals  before  gagements  in  this  and  the  succeeding  year,  and 
Imown,  as  of  masonite.  since  named  chlorotoid,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Savannah  by  the  British 
in  Rhode  Island ;  of  chloro-phyllite  or  hydrous  in  1782  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Wayne  to  re- 
iolite.  in  Unity,  N*.  H. ;  of  chlorastrolite  in  Isle  ceive  the  keys  of  the  place,  '^in  conrideradon 
Royale,  Lake  Superior ;  of  tretrady  mite,  an  ore  of  his  severe  and  fatiguing  services  in  advance." 
of  tdlurium  and  bismuth,  in  Virginia;  and  of  The  Georgia  le^g^ature  subsequently  presented 
bomite,  a  tellurium  and  bismutii  ore,  in  Georgia,  him  with  a  rendence  in  Savannah.  After  the 
Beside  the  geological  reports  above  mentioned,  termination  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  a  lu- 
Dr.  Jackson  has  furnished  numerous  scientific  crative  practice  at  the. bar,  by  which  he  ao- 
conmiunications  to  the  '^American  Journal  of  quired  a  competency.  He  participated  largely 
Science  and  Arts."  to  the  Comptes  rendtu  da  at  the  same  time  in  public  affairs,  and  in  1788 
i^neei  de  Vaaaahnie  des  tcieneeSj  and  to  the  conmienced  his  legislative  career  as  a  member 
BuUetin  de  la  soeUte  g^logiedle  de  IVanee,  He  of  the  general  assembly.  In  1788  he  was  elected 
has  also  published  in  the  IJ.  S.  patent  office  ag*  governor  of  the  state,  out  in  consequence  of  his 
ricultural  reports,  the  results  of  chemical  re-  youth  and  inexperience  declined  the  honor.  In 
searches  on  the  cotton  plant,  the  tobacco  plant,  1789  he  was  diosen  a  representative  in  con- 
f  on  Indian  com,  and  on  88  varieties  of  American  gross,  and  from  1792  to  1795  he  was  a  mem- 
'  grasses.  her  cf  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  had  previously  by 
^  JACKSON,  Hkivbt  B.,  an  American  author  succesdve  promotions  attained  the  rank  of  ma- 
!  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1810.  Jor-general  of  the  state  mUitia.  He  had  the 
t  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly  principal  share  in  the  framing  of  the  G^rgia 
j  professor  of  natural  history  in  Franklin  college,  constitution  of  1798,  and  upon  its  adoption  was 
I  Athens,  and  received  his  education  at  that  sem-  elected  governor  of  the  state,  and  held  that 
f  inary.  He  was  subsequently  admitted  to  the  office  until  his  reflection  in  1801  to  the  U.  8. 
'  bar,  and  for  several  years  held  the  appointment  senate.  He  died  while  in  the  active  dischiuge 
I  of  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Georgia..  He  was  of  his  le^lative  duties,  and  was  buried  in  the 
I  also  at  one  period  one  of  the  editors  of  the  congressional  cemetery  at  Washington,  where 
f  ^^  Savannah  Georgian;*'  At  the  commencement  a  monument,  with  an  inscription  written  by  his 
I  of  the  Mexican  war  he  raised  a  company  of  men,  friend,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  erected 
I  subsequentiy  incorporated  with  the  Georgia  regi-  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  great  impet* 
I  ment  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  was  elected  oolo-  uosity  of  temper,  but  of  approved  integrity  and 
\          nel,  and  served  with  his  command  in  Mexico.  In  patriotism. 

I           1849  he  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  JACKSON,  John,  an  English  painter,  bom 

Georgia  eastern  circuit,  which  office  he  filled  in  Lastingham,  Yorkshire,  in  1778,  died  in  Lon- 

nntil  1858,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  don,  June  1, 1881.    He  was  liberally  asdsted  in 

Pierce  charg6  d^affiiires  at  Vienna.    In  the  sue-  his  youth  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  eventu* 

ceeding  year  1^  became  minister  residents  in  ally  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter 

which  capacity%e  remained  until  1868,  when  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  and 

he  returned  to  the  United  States    He  is  the  the  best  artists  of  the  day.    His  chief  charac- 

author  of  a  volume  entitled  "  Tallulah  and  other  teristica  were  strength  and  effiactiveness.    He 
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WIS  also  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  made  to  Abraham.    He  served  7  years  liar  the 

he  worked,  haying  on  one  occasion  for  a  wager  love  of  Laban's  daughter  Rachel,  and  was  then 

Sainted  the  portraits  of  6  gentlemen  in  a  sin^e  decdved  by  finding  in  his  veiled  bride  her  elder 
ay,  for  each  of  which  he  received  26  guineas.  sLsterLeah.  He  served  another  7  years  for  Ba- 
He  was  a  royal  aoademidui,  and  painted  the  ohel,  and  6  years  longer  for  a  herd,  whidi  he 
portraits  of  many  of  his  associates,  among  which  greatly  increased  by  an  artifice,  and  then  depart- 
that  of  Flaxman  is  highly  commended.  ed  with  his  wives,  children,  and  posseasioDs  for 
JAOEBON,  William,  an  English  composer,  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  his  way  he  met  and 
bom  in  Exeter  in  17^0,  died  in  1808.  He  pur-  was  reconciled  with  Esau,  inunediately  preoed- 
sued  his  muoical  studies  in  London  under  xra-  ing  which  '*  there  wrestled  a  man  witti  him  un- 
vers,  and  in  1777  beoEune  organist  of  Exeter  tU  the  breaking  of  the  day.  And  when  he  saw 
oathedral.  He  is  celebrated  in  England  for  his  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  toudied 
sonsS)  canzonets,  and  trios,  which  display  ro-  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  tiie  hollow  a£  Ja- 
mamible  tenderness  and  grace.    As  a  composer  coVs  thi|^  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with 

of  instrumental  music  he  was  less  suooessfuL    him '  And  he  said,  Thv  name  shall  no 

He  wrote  ^  Thirty  Letters  on  Yarious  BublectSi^'  more  be  called  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prinee 
and  ^'  Four  Ages,  together  with  Essays."  He  hast  thou  power  witn  God  and  with  men,  and 
also  attained  ppoJBciency  in  painting.  hast  prevailed."  He  tarried  sucoesdvely  at 
JAOESONvniLE,  the  capital  of  Morgan  co.,  Bucooth,  Bhechem,  and  Bethel,  where  the  Abra- 
SL,  situated  near  MimvaiBeterre  creek,  an  afflu-  hamio  covenant  was  renewed  to  hinu  While 
ent  of  the  lUinoia.  84  m.  W.  fh>m  Springfield,  journeying  toward  the  residence  of  hisfath^  at 
and  232  m.  S.  W.  m>m  Chicago ;  pop.  in  1850,  Hamre,  Rachel  died  in  giving  burth  to  Beijaiiun. 
2,746 ;  in  1855,  about  5,000.  It  is  on  the  line  Among  his  domestic  troubles  was  the  loss  of 
of  the  great  western  railroad,  at  its  junction  his  favorite  son  Joseph,  sold  by  his  bredirQa 
witih  8  other  roads  which  are  yet  unfinished —  and  carried  to  "Egypt^  where  he  became  the 
the  Jacksonville,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Toni-  highest  officer  at  court.  In  a  iJEunine  which  fd- 
oa  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Illinois  river  nul-  lowed,  Joseph  established  his  fisither  and  breth- 
roads.  It  is  pleasantly  built  in  the  midst  of  an  ren  in  Egjrpt  under  his  protection,  and  larad 
undiQating  and  fertile  prairie,  and  is  one  of  the  lived  17  years  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  he 
most  fiounshing  interior  towns  in  the  state.  It  died  at  the  age  of  147  years.  At  his  own  oom- 
has  5  or  6  churches,  a  Methodist  female  semi>  mand  he  was  buried  with  Abraham  and  Isaac 
nary,  2  or  8  o^er  academies,  a  weekly  news-  near  Mamre.  He  was  the  fiather  of  Reuben,  Si- 
paper  office,  a  medianios'  association,  saw  mills,  meon,  Levi,  Judab,  Issachar,  and  Zebuhm  by 
flour  mills,  manufactories  of  cotton  yam  and  Leah;  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin  by  Rachel;  of 
oil,  a  tannery,  2  founderies,  a  plough  mctory,  2  Dan  and  Naphthali  by  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
hotels.  and  2  banking  establishments.  It  is  the  maid;  andof  Gad  and  Asher  by  Zllpah,  Leah's 
seat  or  SlinoiB  college^  founded  in  1880.  which  in  handmaid ;  also  of  a  daughter,  Dinah,  by  Leah. 
1859  had  7  processors,  70  students,  ana  a  library  These  12  sons  became  the  heads  of  the  12  tribes 
of  8,660  volumes;  of  the  Ulinois  institution  for  of  Israel,  and  before  his  death  he  assonbled 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  with  150  them  and  gave  them  his  prophetic  bleanng. 
pupils;  of  the  state  institution  for  the  blind,  JACOB,  John,  an  English  officer,  bom  in 
with  68  pupils;  and  of  a  state  hoGpital  for  the  Woolavington,  near  Bridgewater,  in  Jan.  1812, 
insane,  with  229  inmates.  The  asylums  are  well  died  in  Jacobabad,  Binde,  Dec.  5,  1858.  He 
arranged  and  prosperous,  and  the  Illinois  coUege  was  educated  by  his  fkther,  the  Rev.  8.  L. 
Is  one  of  the  finest  establishments  for  education  Jacob,  was  2  years  in  the  East  India  company-s 
in  the  state.  military  seminaiy  at  Addiscombe,  and  ailed 
JACOB,  the  third  and  last  of  the  Hebrew  pa-  for  India  in  1826,  as  a  cadet  in  the  Bombay  ar- 
triarchs,  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  younger  tillery.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  in  India, 
twin  brother  of  Esau.  Even  in  his  mothers  womb  he  became  known  as  a  skilful  mechanic  and  a 
heandEsaustruffgled  together  and  were  declared  fearless  rider.  He  was  appointed  in  1842  to  the 
by  the  Lord  to  be  the  founders  of  two  national  command  of  the  Binde  horsey  a  corps  of  1,600 
and  he  was  called  Jacob  (heel-holder)  because  his  men,  in  which  under  Jacob's  care  it  is  said  a 
hand  took  hold  on  his  brother'is  heel  at  birth,  court  martial  was  never  hdd.  In  consequenca 
Esau  was  a  hunter  and  the  favorite  of  Isaac,  but  of  the  exertions  of  Jacob  and  his  sdldim,  the 
Rebekah  loved  the  gentler  Jacob.  In  his  youth  country  became  inhabitable;  cultivation  b^pan; 
Jacob  purchased  his  elder  brother's  birthright  for  on  the  site  of  the  old  mud  fort  of  Khanghur  rose 
some  bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles,  given  to  him  the  flourishing  town  of  Jacobabad,  named  after 
when  he  was  famishinff.  At  the  instiffation  of  him,  and  now  containing  a  population  of  10,000; 
his  mother  he  obtained  by  fraud  from  his  blind  and  industry  and  plenty,  with  fuU  securi^  for 
father  the  blessing  of  the  first  bom.  Obliged  life  and  propertyJbavesnoceeded  scenes  of  rapine 
to  fiee  from  his  brother's  wrath,  he  went  at  the  and  disorder.  The  Binde  horse  distingoiahed 
command  of  his  father  to  take  a  wife  from  the  themselves  under  Bir  Charles  Kaoier  at  the 
daughters  of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother.  On  battles  of  Meeanee,  Hyderabad  ana  Bhahdad- 
his  way  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  vision  of  a  lad-  poor.  At  the  latter  place  JacOT  with  a  force  at 
der  reaching  to  heaven,  which  established  him  about  800  defeated  the  army  of  Shore  Moham- 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  promise  med,  numbering  from  8,000  to  10,000  men.  In 
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1651  he  pnbliflhed  ''Bemarks  on  the  Bengal  Ar-  with  the  deep,  gorgeons  crimson  purple  of  the 
my,"  which  gave  nmbrage  to  his  military  sape-  petals.  These  rich  flowers,  however,  soon  fade 
riors.  In  18Mhe  was  intmsted  with  the  mission  away,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  foliage,  which 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  khan  of  Kelat.  grows  to  considerable  size  and  length  of  leavesi 
EEaving  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improve-  until  overtaken  by  the  autumn  frosts,  when  the 
ment  of  rifled  fire-arms,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  dried 
perfecting  his  ^^percusdon  rifle  shell8,'Wluoh  thoroughly.  The  Jaoobasa  lily  is  likewise  much 
nave  repeatedly  proved  effective  against  a  bat-  cultivated  in  pots.  In  this  case,  a  good  soil 
tery  of  field  artillery  at  a  distance  of  above  a  may  be  prepared  for  it  by  mixing  8  parts  of 
mile.  The  '*  Edinburgh  Review,"  in  an  article  fresh  loam,  8  parts  of  completely  decomposed 
on  "'  Bifie  Gkms  and  Modem  Tactics"  (1859),  manure,  8  parts  of  vegetable  mould  from  old 
says :  **  When  in  command  of  the  Binde  norse,  rotted  leaves,  and  one  part  of  sea  sand.  These 
he  conducted  at  his  own  expense  at  Jacobabad  a  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  pots  well 
series  of  experiments  in  rifles,  on  a  scale  seldom  drained  with  pieces  of  broken  tiles,  the  necks  of 
undertaken  even  by  tiie  most  enlightened  gov-  the  bulbs  being  exposed  above  the  surface  of  the 
emments.  The  result  was  the  production  of  a  soil.  A  single  bulb,  or  in  one  of  larger  size  2  or 
short-barrelled  4rgrooved  rifle.  It  is  now  a  mat-  8  bolbs,  may  be  planted  in  the  pot.  The  flowers 
ter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  G^n.  Jacob's  soon  after  appear,  if  the  bulbs  used  are  sufficient- 
rifle  or  that  manufactured  at  Enfleld  is  on  the  ly  large  ana  strong.  It  has  been  found  best  to 
whole  the  best  weapon  for  warlike  purposes."  encourage  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  fotiage  as 
Promoted  in  1865  to  the  rank  of  ueutenant-  long  as  it  shows  any  tendency  to  grow;  but  on  its 
colonel,  he  was  appointed  in  1866  acting  com-  in<&ingto  ent^  into  a  temporarv  state  of  rest, 
missioner  of  Sinde.  He  abolished  the  system  of  the  bulbs  may  be  kept  diy  n>r  a  lew  weeks, 
forced  labor,  and  the  practice  of  torture  by  the  JAOOBI,  Fbixdrzoh  Hxenbioh,  a  German 
native  police.  At  the  end  of  1866  he  accom-  philosopher,  bom  in  DUsseldorf^  Jan.  26, 1748, 
panied  the  expedition  to  Persia  as  commander  died  in  Munich,  March  10, 1819.  In  hu  18Ui 
of  the  cavalry  division,  with  the  rank  of  briga-  year  he  was  sent  to  Geneva  to  complete  his  ap- 
dier-^eneral.  On  the  termination  of  the  war,  prenticeship  for  the  mercantile  career  to  which 
and  on  the  departure  of  Qen,  Sir  James  Outram,  he  was  destined,  and  during  a  residence  there 
he  was  left  in  command  at  Bushire.  In  the  be-  of  8  years  studied  under  &e  most  celebrated 
ginning  of  186T  he  returned  to  Jacobabad,  and  professors  in  the  departments  of  mathematics, 
was  invested  with  the  political  and  military  medicine,  and  philosophy.  Healsofamiliarizsea 
charge  of  the  frontier.  During  the  revolt  of  himself  witii  irench  Bterature.  and  conceived  a 
1867-8  Jacob's  troops  maintained  thehr  fidelity,  special  admiration  for  the  writings  of  Rousseau, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Sinde  frontier  remain-  On  his  return  to  DOsseldor^  he  was  placed  at 
ed  undisturbed.  In  reward  for  his  services  he  the  head  of  his  father's  mercantile  establish- 
received  in  1867  the  complimentary  appoint-  ment,  was  soon  after  married,  and  in  1770  re- 
ment  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  *'  Tracts  on  nounced  commerce,  being  appointed  councillor 
the  Native  Army  of  India,"  and  a  collection  of  finance  for  the  duchies  of  ^erg  and  JnUers. 
of  his  ^  Views  and  Opinions,"  edited  by  Gapt.  This  position  allowed  him  to  indolge  his  tastes 
Lewis  Selby,  were  published  in  London  in  1868.  for  literature  and  philosophy,  and  he  was  soon 

JAOOB^^EA,  PuBPLE  {WMcio  elegant,  Alton),  associated  ^r  in  correspondence  with  Wieland, 

a  biennial  border  fiower  of  tender  habit,  and  Gk>ethe,  Herder,    Lessmg,  Hamann,  Lavater, 

easily  propagated  by  cuttings.     These,  when  Bichter,  Kant^  Fichte,  Reinhold,  and  other  lead- 

strack  m  me  autumn  and  protected  through  the  ing  thinkers.    His  country  seat  at  Pompelfort, 

winter,  may  be  planted  out  in  May,  and  will  near  DOsseldor^  was  after  Weimar  and  the  uni- 

make  nandsome  plants,  fiowering  all  summer,  versity  towns  the  most  remarkable  literary  cen- 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    The  tre  in  Germany.    On  the  French  invasion  in 

variety  with  double  or  multiplex  fio^ers  is  most  1794  he  took  refuge  in  the  north  of  Germany, 

esteemed.    In  a  good  soil  it  blooms  well  in  the  and  passed  10  years  in  Wandsbeck,  Hamburg, 

greenhouse ;  and  when  employed  as  a  decora-  and  Eutin,  engaged  in  literary  and  philosophical 

tive  plant,  it  adds  much  to  the  general  effect  of  studies,  till  in  1804  he  was  oalled  to  Mumdi  as 

the  winter  condition  of  such  structures.  a  member  of  the  newly  formed  academy  of 

JAOOB.£A  ULT  (amaryUU  /omumuima,  sciences,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1807. 

Willd.),  a  superb-flowered,  bulbous  plant,  native  He  resigned  this  office  in  1818,  but  its  titie  and 

of  tropical  America.    The  bulbs  are  large,  ex-  salary  were  continued  to  him  till  his  de^.    In 

teraally  covered  with  a  dark,  dry  skin,  and  end  youth  Jacobi  had  been  led  to  singularly  intense 

in  a  long  flattened  neck.    Planted  out  in  rich  religious  and  philosophical  meditations.   At  the 

soil  of  the  open  border  in  the  latter  part  of  May  age  of  8  years  the  idea  of  etemitv  strack  him 

or  first  of  June,  there  soon  appears  a  large,  ir-  so  clearly  and  forcibly  that  he  fell  down  faint- 

regular-coroUed  blossom,  having  8  of  its  petals  ing  and  with  a  E^riek.    The  thought  of  anni- 

declined  and  bent  downward  and  wide  apart  hiktion  and  the  perspective  of  an  infinite  dura- 

from  the  others,  so  as  to  present  a  somewhat  tion  long  weighed  eqnf^y  upon  his  mind  as 

ringentlook.    At  the  apex  of  the  stigma  a  dear,  terrible  and  insupportable  conceptions.    It  is 

viscid  drop  exudesjnst  previous  to  impregnation;  recorded  that  the  perusal  of  E^ant's  tractate  on 

thii^  sparkling  in  the  sunlight,  contrasts  finely  the  proo&  for  the  being  of  a  God  produced  on 
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bim  the  most  yiolent  palpitation  of  the  heart  a  sapezatractuie  that,  howerer  «cnnplete  in 
He  at  length  was  able  to  check  this  intellect*  itself^  is  as  baseless  as  the  most  airy  v&ioiis  of 
ual  sosceptibility,  bat  even  in  1?87  he  affinned  the  imagination.  His  relation  to  the  Kantian 
his  belief  that,  if  he  shonld  vidd  to  it  instead  critical  philosophy  appeared  in  his  essay  Ueber 
of  avoiding  it,  a  few  sncoessive  shocks  would  dot  UhUmehmen  det  ArtticmMtt^  die  V&miaft 
kill  him.  His  first  works  were  the  philosophi-  au  Ventande  su  Mng&n  (1802).  WhBe  Kant 
cal  romances  WMamar  (Flensborg,  1779)  and  regarded  the  perceptions  (^  sense  as  snbjectiye- 
Eduard  AUwilPi  Br^f§aminlunff  (Kdnigsberg.  ly  formed  phenomena^  which  did  not  represent 
1781),  the  former  of  which  reveals  his  ethical  but  only  declared  the  existence  of  objectiTe  real- 
system,  making  morality  a  matter  of  instinctive  ities,  Jacob!  affirmed  that  the  peroeptirau  were 
sentiment^  rational  intuition,  or  divine  impulse^  matters  not  only  of  sense  bat  of  faith,  and  were 
and  exhibits  an  enthusiastic  dinnterestedness  oi  ftdl  and  adequate  intuitions  of  outward  realities, 
love  and  a  romantic  mysteriousness  in  the  at-  The  notions  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  immortal- 
tachments  of  the  heart,  which  are  venr  ingen-  ity,  and  of  rectitude,  which  J^int  had  adndtted 
iously  described,  but  have  often  been  called  quite  through  the  medium  of  the  practical  reaaon,  Ja- 
foreign  to  nature.  As  a  philosopher,  it  was  oobi  maintained  to  be  as  valid  as  the  ideas  of  the 
never  his  purpose  to  devdop  any  connected  pure  reason,  and  the  &oultywhich  he  had  before 
system,  ana  his  philosophical  writings  are  all  called  faith  he  now  named  reason  ( Vemtmft), 
of  a  brief  and  somewhat  occasional  dbaracter.  and  made  it  adirect  revelation  of  spiritual  things. 
The  first  of  them  was  Ueber  die  Lehre  dee  >Sjpi-  He  thus  fortified  our  mental  constitution  agamst 
noetLin  Britfen  an  MendeUeohn  (Breslau,  1785X  the  sweeping  results  of  the  rising  idealism,  daim- 
in  which  he  assails  Spinozism  as  a  type  of  aJl  ing  that  the  soul  was  more  than  a  mechanism  of 
formal,  rationalistic,  demonstration-seeking  sys-  logical  thinking  and  shadowy  representatiomfi, 
tems,  and  affirms  that  every  pal^  of  philosoph-  and  that  its  hi^est  faculty  was  one  of  ^ling 
ical  demonstration  can  lead  only  to  fatalism  and  or  faith,  which  was  a  certain  basb  of  realism 
atheism.  To  demonstrate  any  truth  we  must  in  philosophy.  Opposed  to  all  methodical  sys- 
infer  it  from  another  lying  behind  it;  this,  again,  tems,  he  cherished  both  as  a  dogma  and  as 
from  another;  and  so  on,  to  an  infinite  series,  a  mystical  doctrine  an  imperturbiu>le  £sith  in 
The  human  understanding,  therefore,  never  gets  the  objective  truths  of  sentiment  and  reason, 
beyond  a  series  of  conditions,  never  rises  to  against  whatsoever  doubts  and  critioiama.  He- 
first  principles,  never  touches  the  infinite,  or  gel  thus  describes  him:  "Jacobi  is  like  a  soli- 
reaches  to  universal  and  purely  philosophical  uury  thinker,  who,  in  the  morning  of  his  day, 
truth.  It  is  even  for  the  interest  of  science  found  some  ancient  riddle,  hewn  upon  an  eter- 
that  there  should  be  no  Ood,  no  supernatural  nal  rock.  He  believes  in  this  riddle,  but  he 
and  extramundane  Being,  since  only  upon  the  strives  in  vain  to  guess  it.  He  carries  it  about 
supposition  that  nature  is  all  in  all  can  science  with  him  the  whole  day,  allures  weighty  s^i- 
ever  hope  to  gain  its  goal  of  perfection.  Thus  tences  from  it,  spreads  it  out  into  doctrines  and 
he  affirms  that  the  understanding,  taken  by  images,  which  delight  tiie  hearer,  and  inspire 
itself,  is  materialistic,  and  denies  spirit  and  him  with  noble  wishes  and  hopes.  But  the  io- 
God ;  and  that  the  reason,  taken  by  itself  is  terpretation  fisuls ;  and  in  the  evening  he  lays 
idealistic,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tiie  under*  him  down,  with  the  hope  that  some  divine 
standing,  and  denief  nature  and  makes  itself  dream,  or  the  next  waking,,  will  pronounce  to 
Gk)d.  Be  therefore  proposes  a  doctitne  of  faith,  him  the  word  for  which  he  longs,  and  in  which 
which  he  calls  the  eaUo  martale  of  the  reason,  he  has  so  firmly  believed."  His  style  is  at  once 
and  which  furnishes  ultimate  intuitions  that  poetical  and  philosophically  accurate,  and  has 
are  the  immediate  foundation  of  all  knowl-  been  often  compared  to  that  of  Plato.  His 
edge.  This  doctrine  is  more  fully  developed  principal  works,  beside  those  already  mentioned, 
in  his  dialogue  entitied  Iknid  Hume  HiheT  den  are  8md$ehreioen  an  FUHUe  (Hambni^,  1799X 
Olaviben^  oder  Idealiemtie  und  BeaUemue  (Bres-  and  Vcn  den  gi^ttUehen  JHngen  undihnr  Qffm^ 
lau,  1787).  As  our  faith  in  tiie  intuitions  of  bcvrung  (Ldlpsic,  1811),  which  occasioned  a  con- 
sense  is  the  sole  foundation  of  our  knowledge  troversy  with  ScheUing.  His  collected  woiks 
of  matter,  so  there  is  a  higher  species  of  faith,  were  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.,  181Sfr-^4X 
a  rational  intuition,  a  spiritual  faculty,  a  sort  to  which  his  letters  were  added  (2  vols.,  182o- 
of  transcendental  feeling,  which  immediately  '7). — Johann  Gxobo,  brotiier  of  the  preceding, 
and  positively  reveals  supersensual  things,  a  German  poet,  born  in  Dnsseldo^  Dec.  % 
Thus  objects,  such  as  God,  providence,  freedom,  1740,  died  m  Freiburg,  Baden,  Jan.  4,  1814 
immortality,  and  moral  distinctions,  come  to  us  After  studying  theology  and  general  literature 
not  by  demonstration,  but  are  gazed  upon  di-  at  Gk^ttingen,  he  was  appointed  in  1765pro- 
reotly  by  the  inward  eye ;  and  we  are  as  certain  feasor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  at  Halle, 
of  their  reality  as  of  that  of  the  objects  seen  by  became  soon  aft;er  intimately  associated  with 
the  bodily  eye.  It  is  by  this  double  futh  in  Gleim,  in  1769  received  a  canoury  at  Halber- 
material  and  spiritual  realities  that  man  has  stadt,  and  devoted  himself  to  poetry  till  in  1784 
access  to  the  whole  domain  of  truth,  and  gains  he  accepted  a  professorship  of  belles-lettres  at 
the  materials  which  may  be  variously  molded  Freiburg.  His  poems  are  marked  especiany  by 
and  employed  by  the  understanding.  But  with-  grace  and  purity  of  diction.  His  complete  worl3 
out  it,  all  philosophy  is  but  a  play  with  words^  were  pubhahed  at  Zurich  (8  vob.,  1807-'23).— 
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MAXiiciiJAir,*Bon  of  F.  H.  Jaeobi,  a  Geniutn  regiment  He  has  published  many  memoin  on 
phyaoian,  born  in  Dflsseldorf,  April  10, 1775,  the  applications  of  electro-magnetism  in  the  col- 
died  in  Siegberff,  Bhenish  Prossia,  May  18, 1858.  lections  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
He  studied  at  Jena,  Gdttingen,  Edinhnrgh,  and  JACOBINS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  clabs 
Sdtirt,  and  was  graduated  M.D.  in  1797.  He  of  the  first  iVench  revolution.  Its  origin  is 
was  for  a  time  asdstant  in  a  London  hospital,  traced  to  a  political  society  established  a  few 
and  afterward  director  of  an  insane  asylum  at  days  after  the  opening  of  the  states-general  at 
Saltzbufff.  He  early  embraced  the  views  of  YersaiUes,  in  1789,  by  the  deputies  from  Brit- 
Pinel  and  Tnke  on  the  subject  of  non-restraint^  tany,  called  the  chib  BreUm,  On  the  removal 
and  sought  to  introduce  Ihem  throughout  Ger-  of  the  constituent  assemblv  from  Versailles  to 
many.  In  1820,  when  it  was  determined  to  Paris,  this  club  established  itself  there  in  the 
estabUsh  an  insane  hospital  at  Siegberg,  he  was  old  convent  of  Dominican  friars  or  Jacobins, 
selected  to  take  charge  of  it  He  published  in  the  rue  St  Honord.  admitted  any  citizen  who 
sevend  essays  upon  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  was  presented  by  4  of  its  members,  and  assumed 
and  a  work  on  the  *'  Construction  and  Manage-  the  new  name  of  aociiU  da  amii  ds  la  conr 
ment  of  Lunatic  Hospitals"  (1884),  and  was  a  tUtutianj  but  was  also,  from  its  place  of  meet- 
frequent  contributor  to  the  AllffMieiM  Zeit"  ing,  styled  Jacobins,  which  shorter  appellation 
8ehT\ftfB,T  PtyekiaUie.  On  the  50th  anniver-  generally  prevailed.  It  soon  became  very  nn* 
aary  of  his  doctorate,  a  festival  was  held  in  his  merous,  not  only  deputies,  but  aU  who  aspired 
honor,  whidi  was  attended  by  distinguished  to  political  influence^  seeking  admission  to  it 
men  from  England  and  France  as  wdl  as  from  Every  political  question  and  every  motion  was 
every  part  of  Qermanv.  At  this  festival  an  here  debated  before  being  presented  to  the 
association  was  organized,  called  the  Jacobi  national  assembly;  the  most  popular  oratora 
foundation,  having  for  its  object  the  improve-  participated  in  the  debates,  and  were  anzioui 
ment  of  physicians,  officers,  nurses^  and  attend-  to  secure  the  fkvor  of  the  minority ;  the  club 
ants  in  the  care  of  the  insane.  became  the  controlling  power  of  the  revolution. 
JACOBI,  Kabl  Gustat  Jakob,  a  German  Extreme  opinions  gaining  the  ascendency  in  it^ 
mathematician,  bom  in  Potsdam,  Dea  10, 1804,  its  original  founders  abandoned  it,  and  estab- 
died  in  Berlin,  Feb.  18, 1851.  At  the  univer-  Hshed  another  club,  the  socUU  de  1789  or  dei 
sity  of  Berlin  he  divided  his  time  between  phi-  ^euiUofUi^  where  more  moderate  notions  were 
lology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  and  was  entertained.  The  only  result  of  this  political 
distinguished  for  his  clearness  of  intellect  In  schism  was  to  make  the  Jacobins  more  radical 
1825,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hegel,  he  was  and  boisterous.  They  extended  their  influence 
sent  to  KOnigsberg  as  instructor  in  mathematics,  all  over  France,  no  fewer  than  1,200  branch 
and  was  appointed  to  the  mathematical  profes-  societies  being  established  previous  to  1791, 
sorship  there  in  1829.  In  1842  he  made  a  Jour-  and  this  number  increased  in  the  following 
neytoEn^^d,  but  on  his  return  was  obliffed  by  years.  All  the  affiliated  societies  obeyed  or- 
ill  health  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  after  ders  from  the  head-quarters  in  Paris.  The 
visiting  Italy  resided  in  Berlin.  His  impor-  JcumaL  de  la  tocietS  da  amu  de  la  eonetUu-^ 
tance  in  the  history  of  mathematics  is  chiefly  tion  was,  in  May,  1791,  added  to  the  ordinary 
due  to  his  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  means  of  correspondence,  and  used  in  conveying 
lections,  and  his  principal  work  is  the  Funda*  revolutionary  principles  to  every  comer  of  the 
menta  Nova  Theoria  Fuaustienum  BUiptiearum  kingdom.  The  Jacobins  were  foremost  in  the 
(EOnigsberg,  1829),  beside  which  he  wrote  many  insurreotionaiT  movements  of  June  20  and  Aug. 
special  memoirs.  Under  him,  Bessel,  and  Neu-  10 ;  the^  originated  the  revolutionair  commune 
mann,  the  university  of  Ednigsberg  enjoyed  a  de  Pan$^  which  became  a  formidable  power, 
reputation  as  a  school  of  mathematics  surpassed  and  changed  their  former  name  to  a  more  ex* 
by  none  in  Europe. — ^Monrrz  HsBMAmr,  brother  nressive  one,  la  amis  de  la  liberU  et  de  Vega^ 
of  the  preceding,  a  German  savant  resident  in  litL  From  this  time  they  ruled  supreme,  and 
Russia,  bom  in  Potsdam  about  1790.  At  the  the  convention  itself  was  for  a  while  but  a  tool 
age  of  28  years  he  went  to  Busda  to  seek  hia  in  their  hands.  Bobeepierre  was  indebted  for 
fortune,  and  soon  attracted  attention  by  Us  re-  his  political  supremacy  to  the  popularity  be  had 
searches  in  physics.  In  1880  he  constrocted  a  secured  among  them.  The  revolution  of  the 
short  electric  telegraph  in  St  Petersburg,  and  9th  Thermidor,  which  overthrew  that  dictator, 
in  1832  one  of  18  miles  between  two  of  the  im-  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Jacobins;  the  terror 
perial  residences  on  which  he  made  many  ex-  they  had  inspired  gradually  vanished;  the  re- 
periments,  and  the  important  discovery  that  the  acUonary  party,  styled  la  jeuneta  daree,  went 
earth  could  be  used  to  complete  the  electric  cir-  in  force  to  attack  their  head-quarters,  Nov.  9, 
cnit  In  1840  he  published  his  work  Die  Gal-  1794,  and  the  convention  issued  a  decree  which 
wmeploiUk^  which  gained  him  admittance  into  ordered  the  suspension  of  their  meetings,  and 
the  imperial  academy  of  8t  Petersburs.  He  thedosingof  their  hall.  The  scattered  remains 
soon  after  proposed  to  the  czar  Nicholas  uie  for-  of  the  party  attempted  to  regain  influence  by 
mation  of  a  regiment  of  galvanic  sappers,  to  be  estabUahing  the  dub  du  manege,  and  then  the 
trained  in  the  management  of  electricity.  An  ehib  de  laruedu  Bae,  but  in  vain, 
immense  battery  was  ooostracted  for  him,  and  JACOBITES.  I.  A  Christian  sect  in  the  East, 
he  received  the  title  of  colonel  in  the  galvanic  particularly  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    They 
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derive  their  name  from  Jaeobns  Barftdttiii^  of  matihemntiiMi  and  of  Roman  law.    During 

bishop  of  EdesBa,  who  in  the  6th  century  estab-  the  Hundred  DajB  he  waa  elected  to  the  diam- 

liahed  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  organization  her  of  deputies,  favored  the  cause  of  Napoleon^ 

among  the  Monophysites,  or  those  who  main-  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  leave  France, 

tained  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  He  took  refuge  in  Belgium^  where  he  first  made 

Jesus  Ohrist  were  so  united  as  to  form  only  one  a  living  by  private  teaohmg ;  in  1818  he  le- 

nature.    At  the  death  of  Baradssus  in  578,  this  ceived  an  appointment  as  lecturer  on  the  Frendi 

sect  was  very  numerous  in  Byria,  Mesopotamia,  language  and  literature  in  the  nniveraity  of 

Armenia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.    The  Louvain,  and  a  little  later  became  director  (rf  the 

Egyptian  Jacobites  in  the  course  of  ages  sepa-  military  school  of  Belgium.    He  now  brought 

rated  from  their  Asiatic  brethren,  and  formed  forward  his  new  system  of  intellectual  emancir 

the  Coptic  church.    (See  Copts.)    The  Asiatic  nation,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 

Jacobites  number  altogether  about  200,000  per-  Visitors  crowded  to  Louvain  to  be  iiiiH<i».^ 

sons,  and  are  divided  into  two  sects,  each  gov-  into  a  method  which  would  enable  every  one 

erned  by  a  patriardi,  one  of  whom  resides  at  to  learn  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.    Jaootofc 

Diarbekir,  and  bears  the  title  of  patriardi  of  declined  all  compensation,  and  was  untiring  in 

Antioch ;  the  other  resides  in  a  monastery  near  his  efforts  to  impart  his  principles  and  make  his 

Mardin.     The  Jacobites  practise  circumcision  process  of  teaching  generally  available.     In 

before  baptism.   In  their  church  service  they  use  1880  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  lived 

the  Syriac  language,  which  is  no  longer  under-  for  7  years  in  Valenciennes,  and  then  repaired 

stood  by  the  people.    II.  (Lat.  JaeobuSj  James.)  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  his  last  years  in  eom- 

A  party  in  Ghreat  Britain  who  after  the  revolution  parative  obscurity.     He  published  BnseigM' 

of  1688  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  m&nt  univertel:  Langue  matemeUe  (Louvain, 

King  James  H.  and  his  descendants.  They  were  1822) ;  Langue  itrangh'e  (1828) ;  Mtuiqve^  de^ 

numerous  and  powerful  in  Scotiand,  and  for  «m  et  peinture  (1824) ;  MathSmatiquet  (1828) ; 

more  than  half  a  century  continued  to  conspire  I>roitet  philosaphispanieastiques  (Paris,  1835); 

for  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  beside  a  number  of  articles  m  the  Journal  de 

They  rose  in  unsuccessful  revolt  in  1715,  and  Vemaneip€Uian  inUUeetwilU,  which  he  had  e»- 

again  in  1745.    Their  final  extinction  as  a  party  tablished  for  the  diffusion  of  his  doctrine, 

may  be  dated  from  the  death  of  the  pretender  JACQUARD,  Joseph  Mabib,  a  French  me- 

Charles  Edward  in  1788,  though  they  had  long  chanician,  inventor  of  the  mechanism  call»l 

before  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  established  from  him  the  Jacquard  loom,  bom  in  Lyons, 

government.  July  7,  1762,  died  in  Onllins,  near  Lyons,  Aug. 

JACOBS,  Paul  Emu,  a  German  painter,  7, 1884.    His  parents  were  employed  in  Lyons 

bom  in  Leipsio  about  1800.    He  studied  in  the  as  weavers,  and  his  father,  having  bec<»ae  tiie 

academy  of  Munich,  and  established  his  repu-  proprietor  of  a  loom,  was  enabled  to  give  him 

tation  as  a  historical  painter  by  the  production  a  few  months'  schooling,  the  only  education  he 

of  the  ^  Flight  to  the  wilderness"  and  *^  Adam  ever  received.    At  12  years  of  age  he  was  sp- 

and  Eve  finding  the  Dead  Body  of  AbeL"    Be-  prenticed  to  a  bookbinder,  and  subsequentiy  in 

tween  1826  and  1884  he  resided  in  Rome,  where  succession  to  a  cutier  and  a  type-founds,  in 

he  painted  many  pictures  after  the  elevated  man-  which  occi^)ations  he  evinced  his  mechanical 

ner  of  Raphael,  including  the  "  Resurrection  of  genius  by  the  production  of  a  variety  of  models 

Lazarus*'  and  the  ^  Rape  of  Proserpine."    Sub-  and  inventions.   At  about  the  age  of  20  be  sao- 

sequentiy  he  produced  many  important  historical  ceeded,  upon  the  death  of  his  &ther,  to  a  srnsU 

pieces.  His  ^^  Judith  and  Holoferaes"  and  **  Sam-  workshop  containing  two  looms,  and  commenced 

son  and  Delilah"  received  prizes  at  the  exhibi-  business  as  a  weaver.    Absorbed  in  plans  for 

tion  in  Philadelphia  in  1850.    He  is  at  present  improving  looms,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  me- 

court  painter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Cobuig.  ohanical  schemes,  he  neglected  his  business,  and 

JACOBUS,  an  English  gold  coin  struck  in  not  only  exhausted  his  father's  savings,  but  was 

the  reign  of  James  I.,  worth  25  shillings.    There  obliged  to  sell  his  workshop  and  fixtures  to  pay 

IS  also  the  new  Jacobus,  sometimes  called  C&-  his  debts.    Nevertheless  he  married  the  dangh- 

rdus,  worth  28  shillings.  ter  of  an  armorer,  hoping  with  the  aid  of  her 

JACOTOT,  Joseph,  a  French  educator,  known  dowry  to  retrieve  his  fortunes.    In  this  he  wss 

ibr  the  system  of  instruction  whidi  bears  his  also  dissppointed,  and,  houseless  and  penniless, 

name,  born  in  Dijon,  March  4, 1770,  died  in  Paris,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  seek  employment  with 

July  80, 1840.    After  completing  his  collegiate  a  lime  burner  in  Bresse,  while  his  wife  euned 

studies  in  his  native  city,  he  was  appointed,  when  a  scanty  living  for  herself  and  her  son  in  Lyons 

scarcely  19  years  old,  professor  of  Latin  and  by  malong  straw  bonnets.    From  abont  1777 

Greek  literature.    In  1792  he  enlisted  among  to  1792  there  is  no  account  of  bis  life,  wMch 

the  volunteers  of  the  C6te  d'Or,  was  elected  was  probably  passed  in  unceasing  struggles  with 

captain  of  artillery,  and  participated  in  the  poverty ;  in  tne  latter  year  be  embraced  the 

campaign  of  Belgium,    He  was  then  called  to  cause  of  the  revolution,  and  in  1793  was  one  of 

Paris  to  be  the  assistant  of  Fouroroy  in  the  the  defenders  of  Lyons  against  the  army  of  the 

central  board  for  the  manufacture  and  improve-  convention.    After  the  reiduction  of  the  city  be 

men^^  of  gunpowder ;  and  afterward  returned  fled  with  his  son,  a  boy  of  15 ;  and  both  were 

to  D\Jon,  where  he  held  in  succession  the  chfurs  soon  after  enrolled  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine. 
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They  Ibnght  side  by  ride  in  seYeral  engage-  England,  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to  per- 
ments ;  but  upon  the  deadi  of  his  son  in  battle  fecting  his  iiiTention  in  his  natire  city,  'where  he 
Jaoanard  returned  to  Lyons,  and  Joined  his  wife  lived  nntil  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
in  we  occupation  of  straw  weaving.  When  'was  tenderly  attached.  He  passed  the  latter 
Lyons  bepan  to  recover  from  l^e  effects  of  the  years  of  his  life  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
siege,  and  her  mechanics  to  return  from  abroad,  Oullins.  During  his  life  he  received  the  cross 
he  found  employment  'with  a  wealthy  and  intel-  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1840  a  statue  of 
liffent  silk  manuflacturer,  'who  encouraged  his  him  was  erected  in  Lyons.  (See  W^ayisq.) 
smiemes  for  the  improvement  of  pattem-weav-  JAOQUEMONT,  Yictob,  a  French  traveller 
ing  machinery.  With  a  view  of  substituting  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  8,  1801, 
mechanical  action  for  that  of  a  numerous  class  died  in  Bombay,  Dec  7,  1832.  .^iter  study* 
of  workmen,  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  ing  botany  under  Adrien  de  Jussieu,  he  visit- 
employment,  were  doomed  to  a  premature  death,  ed  North  America  and  Hayti.  While  in  Hayti 
he  produced  in  1800  the  first  model  of  his  appa-  he  planned  a  sdentific  voyage  to  the  East  fn- 
ratus  for  superseding  tiie  use  of  draw-boys  in  dies,  and,  laying  his  project  before  the  direct- 
weavinff  figured  goMs,  the  idea  of  which  had  ors  of  the  museum  of  natural  history,  received 
occurrM  to  him,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  1790.  Li  the  appointment  of  naturalist  and  traveller  to 
addition  to  the  economy  of  labor  which  the  ap-  that  institution.  Returning  to  France,  and  after- 
paratus  effected,  it  greatly  simplified  the  'weav-  ward  visiting  England,  he  was  elected  fellow 
mg  of  rich  designs,  and  could  be  readily  applied  of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  finally  sailed  from 
at  slight  expense  to  any  loom.  He  exhibited  his  Brest  in  Aug.  1828.  After  touching  at  Tene- 
inventionin  the  exposition  of  national  industry  liffe,  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1801,  and  obtained  a  bronze  medal,  to  quote  Bourbon  island,  and  Pondicherry,  he  arrived 
the  language  of  the  Jury,  **for  a  machine  for  at  Calcutta,  May  6,  1829.  Here  he  was  hos- 
superseding  the  employment  of  a  workman  pitably  entertained  for  several  months  by  the 
in  the  manufacture  of  figured  goods."  Not  English  residents;  and  having  acquired  some 
long  after  this  he  produced'  an  ingenious  ma*  knowledge  of  Lidian  languages,  he  started  on 
chine  for  weaving  nets  'without  &e  use  of  a  his  travels  by  land,  Nov.  20, 1829.  After  visit- 
shuttle,  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the  pre-  ing  some  of  the  English  provinces,  he  explored 
feet  of  police,  and  procured  for  the  inventor  a  the  Himalaya  mountuns  toward  Thibet,  and 
summons  to  appear  before  that  fdnctionary.  penetrated  as  far  as  Chinese  Tartary.  Return- 
Subsequently  he  and  his  machine  were  convey-  ing  westward,  he  was  invited  by  his  countryman 
ed  to  Paris  and  xmderwent  an  examination  G^.  Allard  to  the  kingdom  of  Lahore,  where 
by  Napoleon  and  Camot,  the  latter  of  whom  Bunjeet  Singh  received  him  with  marked  favor, 
asked  Jacouard  if  he  were  the  man  who  pre-  and  offered  him  the  viceroyalty  of  Cashmere, 
tended  to  oo  the  impossible,  i.  0.,  to  tie  a  knot  Jacquemont  however  resumed  his  travels,  and 
in  a  stretched  string.  So  satisfiictory  did  the  while  at  Poonah,  June  5, 1880,  was  seized  with 
explanation  prove  that  Jacquard  received  a  gold  cholera ;  ha^g  recruited,  he  repaired  to  Bom-> 
medal,  and  was  commisrioned  to  examine  and  bay,  'where  he  died  of  an  inflammatory  disease 
repair  the  machines  and  models  in  the  canservch  of  the  liver  contracted  in  his  ramblings  through 
UnredeaarUet mitten^  tanongwhieh  was &\oom  the  pestilentiid  forests  of  Salsette  island.  His 
invented  by  Yaucanson,  which  is  said  to  have  Oorreapandanee  with  his  friends  and  relatives 
suggested  to  him  the  principal  improvements  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1884)  is  one  of  the  most 
embraced  in  his  own  machine.  This,  however,  attractive  and  original  books  of  travels  ever 
is  believed  to  be  erroneous,  as  his  obligations  published ;  while  the  diary  of  his  VoycLge  dam 
to  the  Yaucanson  loom  vere  comparatively  vlnde^  pendatU  Us  anrUe$  1828  d  1882  (6  vols, 
unimportant.  In  1804  he  returned  to  Lyons  to  4to.),  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
find  himself  assailed  by  abuse  and  open  vio-  government,  embodies  a  larse  amount  of  valn- 
lence  from  those  whom  the  introduction  of  the  able  zoological  and  botanical  observations. 
Jacquard  apparatus  had  temporarily  thrown  out  JACQOIRIE,  a  name  applied  to  the  French 
of  employment.  He  was  denounced  as  the  enemy  peasantry  who  revolted  against  the  nobles  dur* 
of  the  people,  and  the  man  who  was  reducing  ing  the  captivity  of  ^e  French  King  John  in 
families  to  ruin  and  starvation :  his  house  was  en-  England  in  1858.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
tered  by  an  infuriated  mob,  wno  broke  in  pieces  Poitiers,  the  poor  countir  people,  who  were  mer- 
one  of  his  looms;  and  on  several  occasions  he  cilessly  oppressed  by  the  barona  rose  in  arms 
barely  escaped  from  their  rage  "with  his  life,  against  their  tyrants  in  Picardy,Cnampagne,  and 
These  scenes  of  violence,  however,  soon  gave  iSe  of  France;  under  the  command  of  Gui]lanme 
place  to  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  invention,  Caillet,  they  attacked  and  destroyed  the  castles 
which  was  purchased  by  government  in  accord-  of  their  oppressors,  murdered  them,  and  sub- 
ance  with  an  imperial  decree,  dated  Berlin,  Oct.  jected  their  wives  and  daughters  to  awful  tor- 
27,  1806,  and  made  public  property.  Such  was  tures  and  outrages.  For  a  few  months  they 
the  increased  production  of  woven  fabrics  in  spread  terror  over  the  N.  E.  of  France.  The 
Lyons,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  conse-  nobles  at  last  marched  in  force  against  them, 
quent  upon  this  act,  that  Jacquard  came  to  be  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  took  their 
as  highly  esteemed  as  he  had  formerly  been  chief  prisoner,  and  had  him  crowned  with  a  red- 
detestod.    Although  strongly  oiged  to  settle  in  hot  iron  tripod,  and  then  beheaded.    A  few 
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weeks  later  the  0«ptal  de  Bach  and  Qarton  Lehanonforthebofldingof  thetenmleoffiolo- 
Ph^htis,  connt  of  FoiSy  datightered  7,000  of  mon  were  landed.  Jonah  embarkea  tbenoe  for 
these  rebels  in  the  vicinity  of  Means,  and  thos  Tarflhish.  Peter  the  apostle  resided  in  the  honse 
put  an  end  to  this  short  war  of  devastation.  The  of  **  Simon  the  tanner.''  The  town  sofiEered 
Jofiqyu  derived  their  name  either  from  the  jack-  mnoh  in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  and  dnzing 
et  tney  wore,  or  more  probablv  from  the  term  the  Roman  wars,  when,  having  become  &  reoep- 
Jacquu  Bonhomme^  by  which  d^e  peasants  were  tade  for  pirates,  it  was  bomed  by  Ceatina  and 
scornfully  designated.  8,000  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  It  was  an  impor- 

JADE  NEPHRITE,  a  mineral  of  variable  tant  station  during  the  crasades,  and  was  finally 

composition,  chiefly  consisting  of  silica,  mag-  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  from  the  Christians 

nesia,  and  lime,  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  for  at  the  end  of  the  12th  century.    Taken  by  Ka- 

which  it  is  adapted  by  its  dose  compact  tez-  poleon  in  1799,  when  a  laige  {Murt  of  the  garrison 

tare  and  susceptibility  of  taking  an  agreeable  were  massacred  at  his  command,  the  French  snf- 

polish.    It  is  tough,  translucent,  of  abont  the  fered  terribly  there  from  an  attack  of  the  plague, 

hardness  of  quar^  specific  gravity  8,  and  of  Oonquered  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1832,  it  was  xe- 

bluish,  lieht  green,  or  flesh  cdor.    It  fuses  with  taken  by  ^^  Turks  in  1840. 

great  difficulty  into  a  white  enamel    It  is  found  J  AGIELLO,  or  Jaohxo,  a  prince  of  lithn- 

wiih  the  metamorphic  slates  and  limestones.  aula,  and  founder  of  a  dynasty  in  Poland  called 

JAEN,  a  Spanish  province,  included  in  the  after  him,  which  reigned  from  1886  to  1672. 

territorial  division  of  Andalusia,  bounded  K.  by  (See  Ladislas  II.,  and  Pouon).) 

New  Castile,  S.  by  Granada,  E.  by  Murda  and  JAGUAR  (felis  oneoj  Linn.),  the  largest  of 

Granada,  and  W.  by  Cordova ;  area  about  4,500  the  American  camivora;  from  its  size,  streng^ 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  861,190.    Its  N.  part  is  and  ferocity,  it  is  often  called  the  South  Ameri- 

entir^y  nlled  with  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Mo-  can  tiger.    It  inhabits  the  wanner  parts  of 

rena.    The  central  part  is  an  irregular  valley,  America  from  Paraguay  as  far  north  as  Bed 

in  which  several  rivers  and  many  streams  unite  river  in  Louisiana ;  it  is  considerably  larger  than 

to  form  the  Guadalquivir.    The  soil  is  fertQe,  the  cougar,  and  but  little  inferior  to  the  tiger, 

but  little  cultivated.    The  province  produces  There  is  confi&derable  variation  in  the  aze  and 

grain,  wine,  fruits,  oil,  honey,  and  various  min-  markings,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  ranging 

emlB,  and  abounds  in  cattle  aiid  fine  horses ;  silk-  from  2f  to  2}  feet,  and  the  ground  color  from 

worms  are  bred  there.    The  trade,  however,  is  brownish  to  ashy  yellow;  the  sides  are  marked 

not  extensive.— Jaxh,  the  capital  of  the  above  with  open  circles  of  black,  enclosing  a  li^t 

province,  is  a  fortified  city  on  the  river  Jaen,  87  area  with  one  or  more  dark  spots ;  these  nuurk- 

m.  from  Granada;  pop.  18,054.    The  principal  ings,  however,  vary  much  in  different  animals, 

cathedral  occupies  tiie  site  of  a  Moorish  mosque  and  even  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  animal ; 

which  was  demolished  in  1492.  A  newplata  de  there  are  no  distinct  stripes,  and  the  lower  parts 

taroi  was  built  in  1847.  Jaen  has  been  a  bishop-  are  white ;  the  tail  reaches  the  ground,  bong 

ric  since  the  18th  century,  when  the  Moors  were  shorter  than  in  the  leopard  and  panther.    The 

expelled  from  the  city.    The  place  is  poor  not-  jaguar  lives  Eolitary  in  thick  forests,  especially 

withstanding  its  fertile  environs.    In  1808  the  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  rivers,  bnt  is  oe- 

dty  was  sacked  by  the  French.  casionally  driven  by  hunger  into  the  cultivated 

JAFFA,  or  Tatfa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  a  Sy*  districts;  it  Ib  an  excellent  olimber  and  swim- 
rian  town  in  the  Turkish  eyalet  of  Damascus,  mer,  preying  upon  Uving  animals  and  fidi;  its 
88  m.  from  Jerusalem ;  pop.  about  5,000,  ox  strength  is  such  that  it  kills  and  drags  cS  an 
whom  1,000  are  Christians,  150  Jews,  and  the  ox  or  a  horse  with  ease;  its  &vorite  mode  of 
rest  Turks.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  attack  is  to  leap  upon  the  victim's  back,  and  by 
little  rounded  hill,  dipping  on  the  W.  into  the  placing  one  paw  on  tlie  head  and  the  other  on 
waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  on  the  muzzle  to  break  the  neck  by  a  single  effort; 
the  land  side  by  orchards ;  the  oranges  are  it  is  said  to  stand  in  shallow  water  and  throw 
the  finest  of  Syria.  The  town,  which  looks  well  out  fish  on  the  shore  with  its  paws ;  aeoordiDg 
from  a  distance,  is  a  labyrinth  of  blind  alleys  to  Humboldt  it  is  very  fond  of  turtles,  digging 
and  dilapidated  lanes  and  streets.  The  French  up  the  effgs,  devouring  the  young,  and  clearing 
steamers  to  and  ftom  Alexandria  and  Oonstau-  out  the  flesh  of  the  larger  specimens  with  great 
tinople  have  called  at  Jaffii  since  1858.  The  skill ;  it  rarely  attacks  man  unless  pursued  or 
so  called  harbor  consists  of  a  strip  of  water  40  pressed  by  hunger,  and  then  is  very  formidable, 
to  50  feet  wide  and  from  5  to  10  deep,  which  Jaguars  are  now  comparatively  rare,  bnt  Hum- 
affords  a  little  shelter  to  open  boats,  but  is  al-  boldt  states  in  his  **  rersonal  Karrative''  that 
most  useless  for  commerce.  There  are  several  2,000  skins  were  exported  annually  from  Buaios 
mosques  and  convents,  and  the  town  still  retains  Ayres  alone,  in  which  vicinity  their  depreda- 
some  of  its  ancient  fortifications.  It  is  now  tions  were  formerly  very  extensive;  their  skins 
however  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  landing  place  are  handsome,  and  are  esteemed  for  robee^  It 
of  European  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when 
— ^Tradition  gives  to  Jaffa  an  antediluvian  exist-  taken  young:  is  susceptible  of  partaal  subjection, 
ence.  Among  the  maritime  towns  allotted  to  JAUN,  FmsDiaoH  Ludwig,  a  German  man 
the  tribe  of  Dan  we  find  the  name  of  Japho.  It  of  letters,  politician,  and  professor  of  gymnas- 
was  the  port  at  which  the  cedar  and  pine  from  tics,  bom  in  Lanz,  Israndenbuig,  Aug.  11, 1778, 
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died  in  IMbnrg,  Baden,  Got  IS,  1862.    At  bom  in  Wettin,  Feb.  96,  iTSflL  died*  in  Laneh- 

the  nnlversitieB  of  Halle,  Qdttingen,  Jena,  te..  stadt,  July  88, 1827.  In  1780  he  was  appointed 

he  distioguished  himself  bj  vast  and  yaried  teaoher  at  the  gymnanom  in  Halle.    He  was 

learning.   Few  sorpassed  him  in  the  earnestness  very  popular  as  a  lecturer  on  metaphysios,  but 

of  his  patriotism ;  it  is  said  that  on  hearing  of  after  1800  turned  hi»  attention  es^ially  to 

the  batUe  of  Jena  his  hair  turned  white  in  one  politioal  economy.     When  the  university  of 

ni^i.    In  1809  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  Halle  was  broken  up  by  Napoleon,  he  went  to 

became  teacher  in  1810  at  the  Eolnisches  ma-  Kharkov  in  Russia  as  professor  of  politioal  sd- 

nadum,  and  published  his  jbmta^es  VoU»^umj  ences.    He  distinguished  himself  as  member  of 

in  the  style  of  his  frifimd  Fichte*s  appeal  ^  i^M  aoommitteeappomted  to  suggest  reforms  in  the 

deutiehe  Natiotk,    He  estaUished  gymnasia  for  finances  of  the  empire,  and  received  various  to* 

physical  exercises,  where  young  men  were  pre-  kens  of  the  regard  of  Alexander  I.   He  was  soon 

pared  in  every  way  to  endure  the  fiuague  of  war.  after  appointed  chief  of  the  revision  of  the  crim- 

Ihese  gymnairia  spread  over  Gtormany.    From  iual  laws,  and  received  a  place  in  the  depart- 

tbem  is  derived  Ihe  Tumhnut  or  system  of  ment  of  nnaooe.    In  1816  ne  returned  to  HaQe 

phyaioal  culture  which  has  of  late  years  beoome  as  professor  of  political  science.    A  4th  edition 

aowdl  known  in  America.    In  1818,  during  €iinB€hv$idrimd&raliffmnHnenlA>g^tipTp9Bnd. 

the  war,  Jahn  received  from  Frederic  William  in  1800;  of  his  Orundri$s  der  EtrfakrivnmH^ 

ILL  the  command  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  XmiUihn  in  1810 ;  and  a  8d  edition  of  lus  Zdftr- 

with  which  he  entered  Paris.    After  the  peace  Jyiuih  d&r  Nationaldhmomie  in  1825.    Prof.  Ja- 

he  returned  to  Beriin,  where  he  delivered  a  kobwasthefatherof  ^^Talyl"  the  wifeof  Pro! 

aeries  of  lectures  distinguished  for  bold  original-  Edward  Robinson,  of  New  York, 
ity,  and  continued  to  labor  for  his  gymnasia)       JALAP,  the  root  of  the  plant  first  described 

wmdi  were  for  a  time  encouraged  by  ffovem-  by  Kuttall  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Medioal 

ment.    But  as  it  was  soon  found  that  he  still  Sciencei^'^  Jan.  1880,  under  the  name  of  ipamaa 

aimed  at  establishing  a  united  Qermany,  and  •To^ofMi,  the  specific  name  having  reference  to  the 

that  his  gymnaina  or  Turrier  schools  were  politi-  city  of  Jalapa  in  Mexico^  near  which  the  plant 

oal  and  Uberal  dubs,  they  were  all  dosed  in  1819,  ffrows  wild.  In  1827  Dr.  John  R.  Ooxe  of  Phi]»> 

and  Jahn  himself  was  successively  imprisoned  in  ddphia  obtained  from  Mexico  a  perfect  fiower- 

Spandau,  KOstrin,  and  Oolberg.   Liberated  after  ing  specimen,  and  from  this  the  description 

6  years*  confinement,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  where  was  made  by  NuttalL    The  Edinburgh  college 

he  became  professor,  and  remained  for  many  adopted  the  name  7.  pwrga^  given  to  the  plsnt 

years.    Whue  there  ne  received  an  invitation  to  by  Hayne ;  but  in  1847  Dr.  J.  H.  Balfour  showed 

beoome  professor  of  G^erman  literature  at  Cam-  that  it  should  properly  be  referred  to  the  genus 

bridge,  Mass.,  which  he  declined,  saying  that  «Dogimiwn  of  Ohoisy;  and  the  ndxn^  E,  furga 

"deer  and  hares  love  to  live  where  they  are  is  adopted  by  the  London  and  Dublin  oollegesL 

most  hunted.'*    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  The  piant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eamol- 

the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  tmZoMCi,  and  in  its  botanical  relations  and  medi- 

JAHN,  JoHAKK,  a  German  ecdesiastio  and  dual  properties  it  is  dosdy  allied  U>e<nwohul/u$ 

orientalist,  bom  in  Taswitz,  Moravia,  June  18,  tcammtonia.    It  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  annual 

1760,  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  16, 1816.    From  his  stems  and  tuberous  perennid  roots.    The  leaves 

youth  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  east-  are  smooth  and  heart-shaped,  supported  upon 

em  languages.    Having  removed  to  Vienna,  he  long  footstalks.    The  flowers  are  ktfge  and  of  a 

was  appointed  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  lilac  purple  color,  2  and  sometimes  8  being  sup- 

and  of  orientd  literature  in  the  imperial  univer-  ported  upon  a  smgle  pednnde.    The  corolla  is 

mty  of  that  dt^.    In  1806  he  was  compelled  to  ihnnd  form;  the  stamens  are  5,  with  oblong, 

redgn  his  profSassorship  on  account  of  his  heter-  white,  somewhat  exserted  antherk  a  peculiari^ 

odox  opinions,  and  was  iffipointed  canon  of  die  of  the  genus  mogcnium.    Its  haoitat  is  in  the 

metropolitan  church  of  8t  Stephen.    He  was  devated  districts  of  the  state  of  Vera  Oru^ 

the  author  of  various  philological  and  theolo^-  i^iont  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 

od  works,  the  most  important  of  which  are  his  roots  fiimish  tiie  medicine  <»]led  jdap.    When 

Ohddean,  Arabic,  Syrian,  and  Hebrew  gram-  fresh  they  resemble  pears  in  form  and  size,  are 

mars ;  his  IntroduUio  in  Lihroi  Saora  Veteria  grayish  white  and  fleshy  within,  and  externally 

TMtamenH  (trandated   by  Drs.    Turner  and  -  brown   and  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis. 

Whittingham,  K ew  York,  1827) ;  and  bis  Bib-  When  dried,  if  of  good  quality,  thev  are  heavy, 

liaehe  Arch&ologie  (translated  by  Pro£  Upham,  solid,  hard,  and  brittie,  of  deep  yellowish  gray 

Andover,  1889).  within,  and  exhibiting  a  rednous  fracture.    The 

JAITIQUE,  a  town  of  Honduras,  dtnated  larger  roots  are  marked  with  incisions  made 

near  the  S.  extremity  of  Lake  Tojoa,  in  the  de-  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  drying ;  and 

partraent  of  Santa  Barbara ;  pop.  about  2,000.  some  are  divided  into  slices.    These,  when  of 

It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  last  battie  friable  texture  and  white  within,  are  of  inferior 

was  fought  between  the  Spanish  and  republican  qualil^.    Some  roots  are  much  worm-eaten; 

forces  in  the  contest  for  the  independence  of  but  the  worms  leave  untouched  the  resinous 

Gentnd  America.  portion  in  which  the  active  medidnd  properties 

JAKOB,  Lunwio  Hxihbigh  von,  a  German  of  the  root  diiefly  redde.    These  roots,  on  ao- 

writer  on  philosophy  and  pditical  eoooomy,  count  of  their  great  strength,  are  preferred  in 
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the  preparation  of  extracts  rather  than  of  the  aroimd  Jalapa,  and  derives  its  name  from  ih0 

powaer,  in  which  form  the  drag  is  more  gen-  place.    The  city  enioys  a  healthy  dimate,  and 

erdly  employed.    The  resin  may  be  separate  Is  a  fjavorite  resort  lor  invalids, 

from  the  other  ingredients  by  adding  water  to  JALI800,  Xausoo,  or  Guadalajaba,  a  state 

the  alcoholic  tmoture ;  it  fans  as  a  precipitate,  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  occupying  the 

and  after  being  washed  with  warm  water  and  middle  of  the  Pacific  coast,  between  lat  18**  45' 

then  redissolved  with  alcohol  may  be  recovered  and  24°  N.  and  long.  lOl**  15'  and  lOG"*  15'  W. ; 

by  evaporation.    It  may  be  separated  into  two  area,  48,591  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  774,461.    It 

sorts,  <me  hard  and  insolnble  ia  ether,  the  other  is  traversed  by  the  Cordillera  of  Anahnac,  and 

soft  and  solnble.   The  former,  constitntmgmnoh  drained  by  the  river  Garmichan  and  the  JEUo 

the  largest  portion,  is  the  snbstance  caUed  by  C^rande  de  Santiago.    Lake  €hapala,  which 

Meyer  rhodeoretine,  and  b^  Bnchner  Jalapine.  covers  an  area  of  abont  1,800  sq.  m.,  lies  diiefly 

In  the  dose  of  8  or  4  grains  it  acts  as  a  powerftd  in  this  state,  on  the  B.  £.  frontier.    The  soil  ia 

pm^.    The  proportion  in  which  it  is  found  in  uniformly  fertile,  the  districts  near  the  coast  are 

jalap  varies  greatly  in   different  specimens,  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  but  for  an 

The  most  complete  analysis  of  the  root  is  that  unhealthy  climate  Jalisco  would  be  one  of  the 

by  Gerber,  given  in  Gmelin's  ffandbueh  d&r  finest  r^ons  of  Mexico.    Gi^ital,  Guadalaiara. 

Vhemie^  as  follows :  hard  resin,  7.8 ;  soft  resin,  JAMAICA  (Indian,  "  isle  of  springs"),  a  Brit- 

8J2 ;  dightly  acrid  extractive,  17.9 ;  gummy  ex-  ish  West  Indian  island  and  colony,  lying  off  the 

tractive,  14.4;  coloring  matter,  8.2;  uncrystal-  bay  of  Honduras,  between  the  Caribbean  sea 

Ikable  sugar,  1.9 ;  gum  with  some  salts,  15.6 ;  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  lat.  17^  40^ 

baasorin,  8.2 ;  vegetable  albumen,  8.9 ;  starch,  and  18''  80'  N.  and  long.  76""  10'  and  78"*  W. 

6 :  water,  4.8 ;  malic  acid,  and  malates  of  pot-  It  is  80  m.  S.  from  Cuba,  90  m.  W.  from  fiiayt^ 

Bsb.  and  lime,  2.4;  chlorides  of  calcium  and  pe-  and  500  m.  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama.    Its 

tasdum,  1.4 ;  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  length  from  £.  to  W.  is  160  m.,  its  greatest 

1.7;  carbonate  (?)  of  lime,  8 ;  loss,  4.6;  total,  breadth  60  m.,  and  its  area  about  6,400  sq.  m. 

100.    The  active  properties  of  Jalap  are  taken  The  population  of  the  island  in  1844^  when  the 

up  in  part  by  water,  in  part  by  alcohol,  and  last  census  was  taken,  was  877,488,  of  whom 

whollv  by  diluted  alcohol.    The  alcohoHc  ex-  15,776  were  white.  298,128  black,  and  68,589 

tract  is  usuaUy  called  resin  of  jalap,  and  acts  as  mulattoes,  or,  as  tney  are  commonly  called  in 

a  powerful  purgative;  the  aqueous  extract  pos-  the  British  West  Indies,  people  of  color.    In 

sesses  the  same  quality  in  a  less  de^^.    IVom  1849  the  population  was  estbnated  by  Gov.  Grey 

its  action  as  a  hydragogne  the  drug  is  especially  at  400,000.    Between  1840  and  1856  about  18,- 

adapted  to  the  treatment  of  dropsy,  and  is  com-  000  coolies  and  other  emigrants  were  broiight 

monly  combined,  when  thus  exhibited,  with  totheialand,  while  in  1850  and  1851  nearly  40,- 

bitartrate  of  potassa.    In  the  form  of  a  powd^  000  people  died  of  cholera  and  small  pox.    The 

and  mixed  with  calomel,  it  has  been  a  popular  shape  of  the  island  is  a  long  oval.   Through  its 

prescription  in  the  United  States  in  bilious  fever  length  runs  a  high  range  called  the  Blue  moun^ 

and  congestion  of  the  liver,  the  usual  dose  being  tdns,  intersected  by  cross  ridges.    The  highest 

about  10  gr^ns  of  each,  though  in  the  southern  points  are  Blue  Mountain  peak,  7,770  fbet ;  Fort- 

states  often  double  this  quantity.    The exporta-  land  Gap  ridge,  6,501  feet;  Portland  gap,  5,640 

tion  of  jalap  from  Vera  Cruz  is  stated  to  amount  feet ;  and  St.  Catharine's  peak,  4,970.  According 

to  200,000  lbs.  annually.    The  great  demand  for  to  some  authorities,  the  8  highest  peaks  are  re- 

the  article  has  led  to  its  being  intermixed  in  spectively  8,184^  7,656,  and  7,576  feet  above  the 

Mexico  with  an  inferior  root,  that  of  the  ipomoBa  sea.    More  than  200  streams  flow  from  these 

Orieabenna^  sometimes  known  as  the  male  jalap,  mpuntains  to  the  sea,  the  largest  of  which.  Black 

and  also  as  flisiform  and  as  woody  jalap.    It  is  river,  is  navigable  for  small  craft  about  80  m.  The 

further  adulterated  by  the  drug  grinders  by  ad-  other  principal  streams  are  Salt  river,  the  Caba- 

mixture  of  woody  substances;  and  in  England  rita,  the  Yallahs,  the  Cobre,  and  the  Rio  Minho 

it  has  been  found  that  guaiacum  shavings  have  on  the  B.  side,  the  Martha  Brae,  the  White  river, 

been  largely  employed  for  this  purpose  in  equal  Spanish  river,  Rio  Grande,  and  Wag  Water  on 

quantities  with  the  true  jalap.  the  K  side.  The  sea  coast  of  Jamaica  b  well  sup- 

JALAPA,  or  Xalapa,  a  ci^  of  the  Mexican  plied  with  harbors,  there  being  nearly  50  which 

confederation,  in  the  state  of  vera  Cruz,  60  m.  afford  tolerable  anchorage,  while  16  of  them  are 

W.  K  W.  from  the  city  of  that  name;  pop.  secure  against  storms  from  every  quarter.    The 

about  10,000.    It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun-  principalports  are  Port  Morant,  Kingston,  Old 

tain  at  a  hei^t  of  4,835  feet  above  the  sea,  on  Harbor,  Green  Island,  Montego  Bay,  St.  Ann^s 

the  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico.    It  once  Bay,  Falmouth,  Port  Maria,  and  Port  Antonia 

had  a  large  trade,  which  has  now  declined.    Its  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  one  of  the  best 

general  appearance  is  pleasing,  but  the  streets  in  the  world  for  the  production  of  susar,  ooflfoe^ 

are  steep  and  crooked.    There  is  a  large  Fran-  pimento,  and  ginger.    The  principu  rainenls 

ciscan  convent  here,  and  a  church  siud  to  have  are  argillaceous  dark  purple  schist,  gneiss,  stea- 

been  founded  by  Cortes.    In  the  neighborhood  tite,  serpentine,  sienites,  white  freestone,  qnarti^ 

there  are  one  or  two  cotton  factories  directed  limestone,  and  marble.    The  principal  metal  is 

by  English  and  Americans,  in  which  Indian  or  lead,  and  more  recently  copper,  silver,  aina 

mestiza  girls  are  employed.    Jalap  grows  wild  antimony,  iron,  manganese,  and  some  gold  ana 


oodbarebeffiifinmd,  Tliengetableprodnotitma 
oompritea  grMtvarietf  of  forest  trees,  the  most 
meftil  of  which  are  the  roMwood,  sstiiiwood,  mv 
hoganj,  Ugnom  vibe,  l&noewood,  logwood,  ebo- 
nj,  fiuHo,  cedar,  pimento,  monso,  papaw,  the 
palmetto  roral,  Ute  ooooannL  and  Beveral  other 
Undeofpalm.  Tacoa  and  other  fttrDitnre  woods 
are  Tei7  pleuttfbL  Thelovgronndsjieldabaii- 
dsntlj  the  sugar  oane,  oaoao,  pknt^  Imiiana, 
jam,  eassara,  okra,  ginger,  arrowroot,  sweet  po- 
tato nudn,  indbo,  and  tobaooo.  Ooraeieexten- 
OyOj  cnltdTOted,  and  Endiah  TegetaUes  are  ral»- 
ed  on  the  U^  londa  of  Uie  interifv.  The  fruits 
of  teiBfonU  dimatM  are  not  ooltiTated  much, 
except  the  gn^  and  apple;  but  the  pineapple, 
oranso,  shaddock,  pom^ranate,  fig,  granadilJa, 
i^tooma,  atar-a^M,  sweet  lemon,  and  maof 
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other  froita  grow  ptoattfbllx  in  great  perfboli(Hi. 
Oattle  are  rery  namerons,  and  osen  are  mnclt 
used  for  dranght  and  for  the  plough.  Hule8,hogs, 
shee^  and  goats  sbonnd ;  some  t^tbe  sheep  have 
long  hmr  instead  of  wooL  All  kinds  of  pi^trr 
are  abundant,  except  geese  and  the  common  Eng- 
lish dack.  The  onlj'  wild  animals,  beside  rata 
and  mio&  are  the  wild  hc^  and  the  oahaoon,  a 
kind  of  dea*.  Snakea  are  nunerons,  Imt  none 
ate  veDomons,  Thelandorabandtheignana,* 
large  lizard,  are  oaed  as  fbod,  Tbeaeaaandnr- 
en  swann  with  fish,  and  the  alligator  is  foond  in 
the  riTers.^The  principal  ooonpation  of  the  in* 
habitants  is  agrionltnre,  and  the  oommeroe  of 
the  island  depends  entiralf  on  the  products  of 
the  soil.  The  following  official  tablea  are  con- 
densed from  the  "Jam^ca  Almanac"  for  1809: 


PimnrAi.  Inraaii  j 


D  Eipon*  or  Juutoi,  roa  n 


4,<is>,toa 

1M,(31 


»uwo 

3,488^ 

ttOMB 


s,im,ni 

no,os< 


«aj80 


ass8,iw 
Kjaw 
ii.m 


8S,I38 


isi,no 

SH,Ma 


ajKJ.tat 
i.o«a,<M 

8,»M,BI» 

4tg,ita 


1S,M« 

s,nB,m 

SMOI 


M,M1 

ia,MS 


S,D«i,OH 

i,i4«,m 

4SII,TM> 


S,8t)tlA>« 

S,S8<,4<» 


&sss,i<T 
B,8«s.9n 
s«a,M8 


ai,fts« 

fl,WT 

cai,K« 


18,0H 


T6,li» 
ai,4M 


m  bUVB  Of  JUUIOI  MB  n  T*lM,Bi 


.  ee,io> 

.  1QUS4  : 

.  1W,«I4  ' 

.  I4*,1M  ' 

.  tlB,Wt  ' 

.  llt,U8  ' 

.  iSDJat  I 

.  14iUl  I 


»6.m 


ICueh  IS,  alwUtlon  <tf  tta  dan  bate. 


Storm  In  Octobn. 


.  isi.ns  I 

.  li«Ml  ' 

.  ltu«  ' 

.  HUM  ' 

.  H,MS  1 

.  101,111  i 


.    IM,TI1    I 
.    IDIOTS    I 


RMOl 

st-nt 


N,«18     : 

w,ii8    : 

84.4S1     ' 


8^411 

ss,s9a 

81111 


i    W,1M 


Blorm  In  Octatm,  which  nmtti  b 


M  dronriit  IUb  nar. 

{it  Ib  tha  irot  iDdH 
DDlng^  rSMlntlcot  nlatlT*  le  ilm- 


nUClHltlOB,  . 

kTonLl(,bat 


G,i»T.aoi 


BWMM  lltTOWblfc 

T>niT]gbL 

auHHu  tiTonhla.    I 

Dronglit. 

FaTOnhl*. 


rtndsK 
itPaeTifri 


Beuoni  ftTonbla.     BoJT^nd  from  Uw  ef- 
Beuosg  fiiTontilt. 


Id  1868  the cropa  were  smaU.exoeptiDgpimeit-  ST^i  1848,  £173,784;    1S49,  1S0,2S8:   ISfiO, 

to,whicli  was  fair,  althoDgh  modi  below  the  £146,276;  1801,  £139,038;  18BS,   £LiJS,741; 

qnantitr  of  1BS7.    The  mbsoq  of  18S0  was  on-  18S8,  £122,192;  1864,  £175,799.    TherearaS 

&TOi'abIeforallcrop«,bQt  that  of  1860  has  every  BSviDga  banba,  one  of  which,  the  Hanover  mt- 

appe*rance  of  yieldiog  lorse  crops.    The  prin-  logs  bank,  was  inatitnted  in  ISfiS.    The  prisca- 

cipal  banks  tire  the  colonial  bank  and  tlie  Denk  pal  copper  minltig  companies  are  the  Olareodon, 

of  Jamaiaa.    The  total  paper  ciTeolation  of  all  oonsoOdated ;  the  Wheel  Jamaica ;  the  Ellcrdie 

the  banks  waa,  in  1846,  £220,498 ;1S47,  £808,'  and Bardowie;  and  the Ko Grande.   Tbemioos 
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of  ihe  latter  are  dtoAied  in  the  moont^ns  near  liabed  in  1652;  ihe  Jamaksa  eode^  of  arta^ 
Port  Antonio,  in  the  Golden  Yale  district,  com-  established  in  1854,  and  called  since  1856  the 
prising  an  area  of  about  6,000  acres.  There  are  royal  society  of  arts  of  Jamaica ;  the  EDuiover 
also  several  copper  mines  saccessfnlly  worked  society  of  indostry,  established  in  1865 ;  and  the 
by  private  in^vidoalB.  There  are  varionsmanii-  Trelawny  literary  society,  established  in  1856. 
faotOTies,  including  tanneries  and  a  soap  mana-  The  number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
iSftotory  establi^ed  about  1858.  Jamaica  has  published  in  the  island  in  1859  was  9,  of  whidi 
a  steam  communication  with  England  twice  a  5  are  at  Einffston.  The  principal  of  these  are 
month.  The  steamers  leave  Southampton  on  the  the  "Oolonial  Standard,'Uhe  planters'  organ, 
2d  and  17th  of  each  month,  and  reaon  Kingston  and  the  ^  Momilig  Journal,^'  the  government 
in  about  19  days.  They  leave  again  for  En^and  organ,  and  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people, 
on  the  27th  and  12th.  A  railway  from  King»>  conducted  and  owned  by  blacks. — ^The  govern- 
ton  to  Spanish  Town  was  opened  in  1845. — ^The  ment  of  Jamaica  consists  of  a  governor,  a  privy 
dimate  of  Jamaica  is  hot  in  Uie  lowlands,  where  council,  a  legislative  council,  and  an  dective 
the  mercury  sometunes  rises  to  100"*,  and  sel-  legislative  assembly.  The  governor  (in  1860, 
dom  falls  to  70"" ;  in  l^e  habitable  part  of  the  Charles  Henry  Darling)  is  appointed  by  the 
island  it  has  been  as  low  as  42%  while  among  crown,  and  receives  a  salary  of  £5,000,  £1,500 
the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  4^000  or  5,000  being  paid  by  the  island,  and  the  remainder  by 
feet,  the  average  ranse  is  from  55''  to  65^.  the  British  government  The  privy  coundl  is 
Snow  is  never  seen,  uiough  ice  ia  sometlmea  appointed  hr  the  governor,  and  is  unlimited  in 
formed  on  the  highest  mountain  tops.  Thunder  number.  The  legislative  council  of  17  mem- 
storms  are  very  frequent  and  sometunes  do  much  bers  is  also  appointed  for  life  by  the  governor ; 
dtfnage,  especially  in  tne  autumn.  From  July  it  forms  the  upper  house  of  the  colonial  legifr- 
to  October  is  the  season  of  hurricanes.  Parts  latnre.  The  lower  house,  called  the  assembly, 
of  the  island  are  very  unwholesome,  being  much  consists  of  47  members,  being  two  for  each  par- 
subject  to  fever  and  ague ;  but  to  those  who  live  ish  and  an  additional  one  for  the  towns  of  Span- 
with  prudence  the  climate  is  considered  salubd-  ish  Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal.  Members 
ous,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  to  be  eligible  must  pay  £10  taxes  annually.  'The 
yellow  fever  and  the  cholera,  however,  are  very  house  of  assembly  is  chosen  for  7  years,  but 
destructive,  the  former  coming  as  an  epidemic  may  be  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  tjie  governor 
about  once  in  7  years. — Jamaica  is  divided  into  at  any  time.  In  conjunction  with  the  legislative 
the  8  counties  of  Surry,  Cornwall,  and  Middle-  council,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
sez,  which  are  subdivided  into  22  parishes.  The  governor,  the  assembly  may  pass  laws  for  the 
official  cfq>ital  is  Spanish  Town  or  St  Jago  de  la  colony,  which,  however,  must  not  be  at  variance 
Vega,  a  town  of  7,000  inhabitants  on  the  river  with  the  laws  of  England.  Since  1854  the 
Cobre,  about  6  m.  from  the  sea.  Kingston,  the  assembly  has  been  deprived  of  Ui»  right  to 
commercial  capital.  Is  an  incorporated  dty  with  originate  grants  of  money  except  through  the 
about  82,000  inhaDitanta.  Savannah  la  Man  executive  committee,  a  body  of  4  members 
Falmouth,  and  Montego  Bay  are  the  other  chief  chosen  by  the  governor  and  acting  in  some 
towns.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Ja-  sort  as  his  ministers.  They  eacli  receive  a 
maica  consists  of  a  biahop  (the  &t  Rev.  Reginald  salary  of  £800  and  certain  allowances.  The 
Courtenay  in  1860),  whose  diocese  includes  Hon-  parishes,  which  form  the  principal  ^visions  of 
duras  and  the  Bahamas,  a  coadjutor  bishop,  4  the  island  after  tiie  8  counties,  are  each  pre- 
archdeaoons,  22  rectors,  and  50  curates.  There  sided  over  by  a  magistrate  appomted  for  life  by 
are  beside  44  Baptist,  22  Methodist,  17  Pres-  the  governor,  and  styled  the  custoi  rotuhrum. 
b^rterian,  16  Moravian,  and  10  Independent  Under  hhn  is  a  body  called  the  vestry,  consisting 
ministers.  The  Wesleyan  Jamada  mission  in  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  the  justices 
1858-^9  had  67  places  of  worship;  the  United  of  the  peace,  and  10  vestrymen.  The  judicial 
Brethren  (Moravian),  15 ;  and  the  Baptists,  f^tem  includes  a  chief  justice  with  a  salaiy 
78.  The  united  Methodist  free  churches  had  of  £1,800,  and  8  assistant  justices  with  salaries 
60.000  members.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  of  £1,200  each ;  they  form  the  supreme  courts 
a  nne  cathedral  and  10  churches  and  chapels,  which  holds  sittings  at  Spanish  Town  8  times 
and  the  Jews  4  synagogues.  There  are  a  Ro-  a  year,  and  they  i^  hola  circuit  courts  in  the 
man  Catholic,  a  Hebrew,  and  various  Protea-  4  circuits  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  Orim- 
taut  benevolent  societies,  and  6  hospitals.  The  inal  cases  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  12,  who  must 
number  of  prisons  in  1866  was  12,  and  that  be  unanimous  to  bring  in  a  verdict;  in  spedal 
of  prisoners  648.  A  new  general  penitentiary  civil  cases  a  minority  of  5  out  of  7  is  sufficient 
and  a  new  lunatic  asylum  have  been  since  estal!^  Hie  island  is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  1.400 
lished.  Schools  are  maintained  by  the  religious  men,  of  whom  about  800  are  blacks  of  the  W.  L 
denomiLations  and  by  public  and  private  en-  regiments ;  they  are  paid  by  the  imperial  gov- 
dowment,  in  which  21,584  children  receive  ed-  ermnent  A  police  force  is  maintained  of  447 
ncation.  Among  the  societies  for  the  promotion  men,  composed  almost  wholly  of  blacks  and 
of  letters  and  arts  are,  the  St.  James's  sodetv  of  mulattoes.  llie  revenue  of  the  colony,  derived 
arts;  the  colonial  literary  and  rea^ng  society  from  import  dues,  duties  on  rum,  stamps,  sto<dcs^ 
at  Eongston,  established  in  1849 ;  the  St  Catha-  tonnage  fees,  and  a  land  tax,  in  the  year  ending 
rine's  literary  society  at  Spanish  Town,  estab-  Oct  10, 1857, was  £268,955.   The  expenditurea 
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in  the  same^^ear  amounted  to  £263404.    The  isted  ibr  neeriy  40  yean  with  the  maroons  or 
public  debt  of  the  island  haa  inoreaaed  from  mnaway  negroes  in  the  monntains  was  brong^i 
£529,856  in  1847  to  £918,618  in  1657.— Jamaica  to  a  dose  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them 
was  discovered  byOolnmba&  May  8, 1494,  dor-  and  Gov.  IrelAwny.    In  1760  a  revolt  broke 
Ing  his  2d  voyage.  It  was  inhabited  oy  a  gentle  oat  amons  the  slaves,  which  was  for  a  time 
and  peaceful  race  of  Indians^  resembfing  those  exceedingly  formidable,  and  was  repressed  and 
of  Hayti  and  Onba;  their  numbers  wereestimat-  pnniahed  with  severi^.    In  1795  an  insmrrec- 
ed  at  100,000.    In  1509  it  was  taken  possession  tion  of  the  maroona  occasioned  mnoh  loss  of 
of  by  a  party  of  Spaniards  commanded  by  Don  life,  and  terminated  in  the  transportation  of 
Jaan  d'Esqnirel^  who  treated*  the  natives  with  600  of  them  to  Nova  Scotia.    In  1807  ^e  in- 
minsnal  hnmamtj  dorinff  his  brief  command,  troduction  of  slaves  from  AMca  was  prohibited. 
His  sacoessors  did  not  imitate  his  example,  for  it  the  number  in  the  island  being  828,827.    It  is 
is  said  tiiat  half  a  century  later  the  native  pop-  computed  that  the  importations  from  Africa 
nlation  had  entirely  disappeared.  In  1580,  when  between  1700  and  1786  numbered  upward  of 
Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain  by  Philip  n.,  a  600,000.    In  1882  great  agitation  on  the  sub- 
considerable  colony  of  Portuguese  settied  in  tne  ject  of  slavery  pervaded  the  island,  and  led  to 
island.  In  1596  Jamaica  was  attacked  and  plnn-  violent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  against 
dered  by  an  English  admiral,  Sir  Anthony  Shh>  the  missionaries,  who  were  charged  witii  ineen- 
ley,  in  command  of  a  large  fleet ;  he  made^  how-  diary  conduct    The  slaves  rose  in  rebellion,  ud 
ever,  no  attempt  to  keep  possession.  For  nearly  were  subdued  with  difficulty.  On  May  1^  1888, 
40  years  afterward  the  ifitand  enjoyed  peace  and  the  English  government  passed  an  act  ab^ishiDg 
became  exceedingly  prosperous,  when  in  1686  slavery,  which  however  did  not  frdly  take  e&ct 
it  was  attacked  by  an  English  force  under  OoL  till  Auff.  1, 1888,  when  all  the  slaves  were  eman- 
Jackson,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  a  battie  dpated.    A  compensation  for  the  staves  was 
at  Passage  Fort,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  granted  by  the  British  government  to  the  own- 
and  levied  heavy  contributions.    It  did  not  re-  ers,  the  total  amount  dT  which  in  Jamsiea  was 
cover  from  this  blow,  and  was  in  a  distressed  £6,161,927.    Since  that  period  the  history  <^ 
and  feeble  condition,  when,  May  8, 1655,  it  was  the  island  offers  no  events  of  interest  except  par- 
captured  by  a  British  expedition  under  Admirals  liamentaiy  struggles  between  the  assembly  auui 
Penn  and  Yenables,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Orom-  the  legislative  council  on  questions  of  finance. 
welL    Cromwell  made  great  exertions  to  colo-  In  1840  a  plan  for  introducing  immigrants  into 
ni2se  the  island  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the 
from  the  North  American  colonies ;  but  great  laboring  population  was  put  in  operation,  the 
troubles  were  occaaoned  by  the  mortality  among  result  of  which  thus  &r  is  the  accession  of  about 
the  settlers,  and  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  20.000  coolies  and  other  laborers. — ^The  mind- 
Spaniarda  and  their  negroes  who  had  taken  ref-  pal  writers  who  treat  of  Jamaica  are :  Bryan 
nge  in  the  mountains.    These  difficulties  were  Edwards,  *^  History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the 
at  length  overcome  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  West  Indies''  (5th  ed.,  5  vob.,  London,  1819); 
the  governor.  Col.  D'Oyley.    A  hxge  Spanish  John  Bigelow,  ^^  Jamaica  in  I860''  (New  Tark, 
expedition  from  Hayti  was  totally  defeated  at  1851) ;  Anthony  TroUope,  **  The  West  In&s 
Bio  Nuevo,  May  8,  1658,  and  the  Spaniards  and  the  Spanish  ^ain"  (London,  1859). 
finally  driven  from  the  island,  thou^  their  no*       JAMALTIOA,  a  collection  of  ruins  in  Hoite 
groes  remained  in  some  numbers  among  the  duras,  20.  m.  ^,  from  the  city  of  Oomayagoa. 
mountains.     Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  They  consist  of  a  series  of  rectangular  tmnuli 
the  Stuarts  a  considerable  number  of  colonists  faced  with  stones,  and  ascended  by  ffigbts  of 
came  from  England.     Kegroes  from  Africa  steps^  supporting  the  remains  of  what  appear 
began  also  to  be  imported  in  large  numbers,  to  have  been  ancient  edifices.    The  prindpal 
About  the  same  time  Jamaica  became  a&vorite  tumulus  stands  on  a  broad  terrace  paved  with 
resort  of  the  buccaneers,  and  the  chief  town^  stones,  and  is  surrounded  by  smaller  mounds 
Port  Boyal,  grew  rich  from  the  proftision  with  regularly  placed.   The  adjacent  vdley  is  fall  of 
which  the  pirates  squandered  tiiere  the  rich  remains,  and  many  vases  skilfully  wrought  and 
booty  they  had  taken  on  the  seas.    In  1670  the  beautifully  painted,  beside  various  articles  of 
island  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  the  sculpture  well  executed,  are  frequentiy  found 
treaty  of  Madrid.    The  buccaneers  were  sup-  when  excavations  are  made, 
pressed  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,       JAMES  I.,  king  of  Scotiand,  and  8d  monarch 
who  had  been  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders,  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  born  in  Dunfermline  in 
and  who  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Jamai-  1894^  assassinated  in  Perth,  Feb.  21, 1487.    He 
ca  in  1675.    In  1692  a  great  earthquake  de-  wasthesonof  BobertllLandAnnabellaDmm- 
stroyed  the  rich  and  flourishing  town  of  Port  mond.    On  the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  dnke 
BoyaL    In  1694  a  powerful  Erench  fleet  from  of  Bothsay,  he  became  heir  to  the  crown.  His 
St.  Domingo  attacked  the  island,  but,  after  com-  education  was  intrusted  to  the  bishop  of  8t  An- 
mitting  great  devastation,  was  driven  off  by  the  drew's ;  but  in  1405  it  was  determined  to  send 
militia.    In  1722  a  hurricane  again  destroyed  him  to  France,  and  on  his  way  there  the  ship  that 
Port  Boyal,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  but  was  conveyed  him  was  taken  by  an  English  man* 
now  abandoned,  and  its  commerce  transferred  of-war,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.     He  was 
to  Kingston.    In  1738  a  contest  which  had  ex-  detained  in  captivity,  chiefly  in  Windsor  castle, 
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19  yean,  but  both  Hemy  lY.  and  Henry  Y.  wbioh  was. Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  was  ao- 
treated  him  well.  The  former  attended  to  his  toated  partly  by  personal  and  partly  by  polit- 
odocation  in  a  liberal  manner,  learning  being  ioal  motiyes.  The  talents  of  Graham  placed 
then  popular  with  the  English  nobility ;  and  he  him  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  idng's 
attenaed  Henry  Y.  in  his  French  campaigns,  measures ;  but  not  being  well  supported  by  his 
In  a  political  sense  Jameses  education  was  the  associates,  he  was  baffled,  imprisoned,  and  ban- 
consequence  of  circumstances,  and  he  could  not  ished,  and  his  estates  were  seized*  In  the  high- 
hare  passed  his  youth  in  a  better  school  for  a  lands,  whither  he  had  fled,  he  formed  his  plans, 
monarch ;  but  he  was  detained  too  long  from  His  ouly  associates  of  eminence  were  the  earl  of 
his  kingdom  to  allow  of  his  abilities  and  knowl-  Athol  and  his  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
edge  proTing  greatly  useful  to  his  subjects.  He  the  latter  being  the  king's  chamberlain.  Through 
showed  poeti<ml  powers  of  no  mean  order,  and  the  asMstance  of  Stewart,  Graham  obtained 
his  known  writings  are  yet  admired.  ^^The  access  to  the  king's  apartments,  in  the  monastenr 
King's  Quhair,"  or  '^  Bopk,"  was  written  while  of  the  Dominicans  at  Perth,  and  slew  him  with 
he  resided  in  England ;  and  he  was  too  actiyely  his  own  hands,  but  not  until  James  had  made  a 
engaged  as  a  king  after  his  return  to  Scotland  heroic  redstance,  though  at  last  he  begged  his 
to  devote  much  time  to  poetry.    Robert  in.  life  of  the  assassin. 

dying  in  1406,  his  captive  son  was  proclaimed  JAMES  II.,  king  of  Scotliand,  only  son  of  the 
king,  and  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Albany,  was  preceding  and  of  Joanna  Beaufort,  born  in 
maae  regent,  holding  the  office  until  his  death  1480,  killed  in  1460.  Being  but  a  child  when  he 
in  1419.  But  for  Albany's  intrigues  James  became  king,  his  mother  was  appointed  to  take 
would  have  been  sooner  restored  to  his  throne,  charge  of  his  person  during  his  minority,  and 
Albany  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Murdoch,  who  the  earl  of  Douglas  lieutenant-general  of  the 
might  have  transferred  the  crown  to  his  branch  kingdom.  The  government  was  really  in  the 
of  the  Stuart  line  had  he  possessed  his  father's  haiuls  of  Sir  William  Orichton,  who  had  been 
talents  and  unscrupulousness.  The  Scotch  were  made  chancellor  by  James  I. ;  and  next  to  him 
then  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  Henry  Y.  in  consequence  was  Sir  Alexander  livingston, 
took  James  to  France  in  1419,  agreeing  tore-  another  of  the  late  king's  statesmen.  These 
store  him  to  freedom  provided  he  should  pre-  two  were  rivals,  and  their  quarrels  added  to  the 
vail  upon  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  in  troubles  of  the  country.  Archibald  of  Dousdas 
France  to  abstain  from  hostilities-;  but  the  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  nil- 
Scotch  refused  to  obey  a  king  who  was  in  du-  liam,.  an  arrogant  yonth,  wh^-  allowed  his  fol- 
ranee.  On  the  death  of  Henry  Y.  the  new  lowers,  great  license;,  and  he  and  his  btother 
government  of  England  resolved  to  give  James  David  were  put  to  death  by  Orichton's  orders, 
his  freedom,  on  condition  of  his  paying  £40,000  The  power  of  Orichton  and  Livingston  was 
as  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  in  Engknd.  He  finally  ended  through  the  successes  of  another 
married  Joanna  Beaufort,,  ^anddaughter  of  earl  of  Douglas  in  1446,  the  king  having  as* 
John  of  Gaunt  through  OatharvneSwyjiibrd,  and  sumed  supreme  power  in  1444.  The  internal 
niece  of  Oardinal  Beaufort.  He  reached  Edin-  condition  of  the  country  was  very  bad,  through 
burgh  in  the  spring  of  1424,  and  immediately  the  feuds  of  the  nobles;  but  Douglas,  who  was 
commenced  that  vigorous  administration  which  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  upheld  its  dignity  in 
had  become  necessary  through  the  bad  govern-  the  wars  with  England^  A  truce  for  9  years 
ment  of  his  predecessors.  Many  important  had  been  made  with  England,  but  in  144S  the 
legislative  acts  were  adopted.  He  persecuted  English  entered  Scotland,  and  were  defeated  by 
the  Lollards,  which  may  be  attributed  to  his  Douglas,  whose  brother  Ormond  soon  after- 
Lancastrian  education.  He  proceeded  with  ward  won  the  battle  of  Sark.  The  truce  was 
energy  against  the  fierce  nobles,  whose  lawless  then  renewed.  The  power  of  Douglas  was  now 
conduct  demanded  punishment.  Albany  and  on  tibie  dedine.  The  king,,  whose  int^ect  early 
two  of  his  sons,  and  the  earl  of  Lennox^  were  matured,  was  jealous  of  him,  and,  aided  by 
executed ;  and  soon  after  other  executions  took  Orichton  and  by  Kennedy,  archbishop  of  St. 
place,  of  the  most  cruel  nature,  th^  victims  Andrew's,  he  asserted  his  authority  wi&i  extn^ 
being  merely  retainers,  who  believed  they  were  ordinary  vigor,  punishing  many  of  the  noUta 
bound  to  obey  their  feudal  superiors.  The  and  their  adherents.  In  1449  James  married 
family  of  Albany  was  popular,  and  their  deaths  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Gueldres. 
made  the  king  unpopular.  James  I.  revived  Dou^^s  miule  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome^  and  during 
the  connection  of  his  kingdom  with  France,  his  absence  the  king  pursued  the  measures  ne- 
encouraged  the  clergy  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  cessary  for  the  curtailment  of  his  power,  but  on 
nobility,  legislated  in  favor  of  trade,  labored  for  his  return  he  received  marks  of  royal  favor.  He 
the  restoration  of  order,  provided  'for  the  ad-  seon  left  the  court,  and  lived  as  an  independent 
ministration  of  justice,  and  maintained  the  dig-  sovereign  in  his  own  territories,  perpetrating 
nity  of  Scotland  against  the  designs  of  England,  many  acts  of  lawless  cruelty,  and  setting  the 
An  expedition  against  the  islemen  proved  sue-  royal  authority  at  defiance.  Too  powerful  to 
cessful,  and  800  robbers  were  executed.  He  beencounteredopenly,  Douglas  now  became  the 
stripped  the  earl  of  March  of  his  earldom  and  object  of  conspiracy.  A  reconciliation  was  ef- 
property,  which  alarmed  the  nobility.  A  con-  fected  between  the  king  and  the  earl,  and  the 
spiracy  was  formed  against  him^  the  head  of  latter  visited  Stir^g  castle^  where,  in  «pite  of 
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Lib  tafe-condaot,  he  was  stabbed  by  Jamea,  and  were  now  divided  into  two  parties,  the  old  lords 
then  slaiQ  by  tbe  royal  attendaDts.     In  the  and  the  jonng  lords,  the  former  favoring  the 
wars  that  followed  this  deed  the  king  triamph*  honse  of  Lancaster,  while  the  other  was  desirons 
ed,  thongfa  not  withont  encountering  sreat  re-  of  peace  with  Eos^d,  which  implied  abandon- 
sistance,  and  ihe  main  branch  of  the  I)oa^lss  ment  of  Henry  Vl.    The  peace  party  triomph- 
family  was  destroyed.    The  king  sought  to  im-  ed,  the  Scotch  covenantii]^  to  give  no  assistance 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people  m  various  to  Henry  or  his  party.    The  queen  mother  died 
ways,  and  the  legidative  measures  of  his  reign  in  1468.    The  family  of  BoydTnow  rose  topow- 
were  often  as  liberal  as  the  character  of  the  age  er,  and  the  aristocratical  struggles  that  had  so 
would  allow.  The  dinrates  between  the  houses  of  often  proved  injurious  to  Scotland  were  renew- 
Tork  and  Lancaster  m  England  had  now  openly  ed.    bishop  Kennedy,  the  ablest  Scotch  states- 
commenced,  and  they  affected  Scotland.  In  1459  man  of  that  age,  and  V^ho  had  long  been  in  the 
a  treaty  was  made  between  James  II.  and  Henry  service  of  the  crown,  died  in  1466.    In  1469 
VI.,  by  which  the  fbrmer  agreed  to  support  the  James  married  the  princess  Mai^garet  of  Den- 
LoDcastrians,  to  receive  in  return  portions  of  the  mark,  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  tliis  alli- 
north  of  En^and,  Indnding  Durham  and  North-  ance  was,  that  the  Orlmey  and  Shetland  islands 
umberland.    James  entered  England  in  1469,  became   permanent   possessions  of  Scotland. 
at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  and  his  army  com-  The  Boyas  fell  the  same  year,  and  their  estates 
mitted  such  ravages  that  Henry  prevuled  upon  were  annexed  to  the  crown.     The  Hamilton 
him  to  withdraw.    In  1460  he  renewed  the  fSamily  rose  on  their  ruins.    James  HI.  has  been 
war,  not  with  England,  but  with  the  Yorkists^  represented  as  a  weak  and  vicious  monarch,  ad- 
and  laid  siege  to  the  frontier  fortress  of  Roz-  dieted  to  favoritism  of  the  worst  kind;  bntsnch 
burgh,  which  the  English  had  held  tdnce  the  he  was  not,  and  his  foreign  policy  and  internal 
defeat  of  David  Bruce  at  Durham.    While  the  legislation  show  that  he  had  high  capacity  and 
king  was  examining  a  battery,  one  of  the  guns  sound  views.    Domestic  peace  and  an  amance 
burst,  and  a  fragment  of  it  struck  him  in  the  with  England,  the  two  things  most  desirable  for 
groin,  causing  immediate  death.    Thb  event  oc-  Scotland,  were  his  aims.    For  some  time  after 
casioned  great  grie^  and  the  soldiers,  listening  he  assumed  power  he  was  successful,  but  the 
to  the  appeal  of  his  widow,  persevered  in  the  aristocracy,  who  were  warlike  and  illiterate, 
siege,  carried  Roxburgh  by  assault^  and  razed  hated  him  for  his  love  of  peace  and  fondness  for 
it  to  the  ground.  letters  and  art.    His  favorites  were  artists,  the 
JAMES  in.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre-  chief  of  them  being  Cochrane,  an  architect,  but 
oeding  and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres,  bom  in  1458,  derisively  called  a  masou.    Artisans  of  all  kinds 
murdered  in  1488.    He  was  crowned  at  Kelso  were  enconraffed.    The  king^s  brothen^  Albany 
monastery,  and  as  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  and  Mar,  headed  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  first 
vigorous  capacity,  it  was  hoped  that  his  minor-  instance  were  not  hostile  to  the  monarch;  bnt 
ity  Would  not  prove  so  disastrous  as  that  of  his  Cochrane,  acting  upon  the  king^s  superstition, 
fitther  had  been ;  bnt  a  variety  of  circumstances  caused  a  breach  between  him  and  his  brothers, 
overclouded  the  fhir  beginning  of  this  reign,  and  Albany  fled  to  France,  and  Mar  lost  his  Bfe,  bnt 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  unfortunateperiods  in  what  manner  is  not  precisely  known.  Troubles 
in  Scotch  history.    The  triumph  of  the  Yorkists  occurred  with  England,  and  Albany  joined  Uie 
in  England  was  adverse  to  Scotch  interests,  as  enemies  of  his  country,  who  promisea  to  make 
they  were  identified  with  those  of  the  house  of  him  king  of  Scotland,  for  which  he  was  to  ren- 
Lancaster.    Henry  YI.  and  his  family  took  ref-  der  homage.    The  Scotch  aristocracy  took  ad- 
uge  in  Scotland  after  the  battle  of  Towton  vantage  of  the  assemblage  of  a  great  feudal  anny 
had  confirmed  Edward  lY.  in  possession  of  the  against  the  English,  seizing  Uie  king  and  h& 
English  crown.    Edward  showed  a  desire  to  be  favorites,  and  hanging  the  latter  without  trial, 
on  friendly  terms  with  Scotland,  but,  partly  Cochrane,  who  had  been  made  earl  of  Mar,  head- 
fW>m  interest,  and  partly  from  unwillingness  to  ed  the  victims.    The  king  was  placed  in  Edin- 
abandon  the  unfortunate,  the  Scotch  adhered  to  burgh  ci^stle.     Albany  was  reconciled  to  ^e 
the  Lancastrians.    The  English  king  then  enter-  king,  and  became  lieutenant-gemsral.   The  stmg- 
ed  into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Ross  and  the  gle  between  the  king  and  the  aristocracy  was 
lord  of  the  isles,  and  the  banished  Douglases,  by  repeatedly  renewed,  the  former  being  often  soo- 
which  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Scotland  cessful,  and  showing  much  wisdom  in  grappling 
was  resolved  upon.   Should  that  country  be  con-  with  the  evils  of  the  time.    The  aristocracy, 
qnered,  all  of  it  to  the  north  of  the  Forth  was  fearftil  of  the  final  result  of  the  oont^  prevul- 
to  be  divided  between  Douglas,  Ross,  and  the  ed  upon  the  heir  apparent,  Prince  James,  then 
lord  of  the  isles ;  and  Douslas  was  to  receive  but  15  years  old,  to  join  them.    The  last  contest 
the  old  estates  of  his  house  in  the  south.    The  took  place  in  1488,  when  the  royal  party  was 
lordof  the  isleswas  to  become  Edward's  vassal,  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sauchie-bum,  near 
Tliis  treaty  was  made  in  1462  ;  but  though  so  Bannockbum,  and  the  king  murdered  as  he  fled 
formidable  in  its  terms,  it  led  to  nothing.    Ross  from  the  field. 

alone  of  the  parties  to  it  acted.    He  cafied  him-       JAMES  IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre- 

self  king  of  the  Hebrides,  and  committed  some  ceding  and  of  Margaret  of  Denmark;  bom  March 

depredations,  of  which  he  repented  immediately,  17, 1472,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Hodden,  Sept. 

and  then  was  assasdnated.    The  Scotch  nobility  9,1518.    He  was  a  little  over  16  years  old  when 
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liel)6gan  to  reigiu  The  ooifonation  took  plaioe  at  ity  and  violence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  tlie  at- 
Boone,  Jane  26, 1488.  His  government  was  one  tempts  of  the  English  to  obtain  ascendency.  In 
of  the  most  vigorous  that  Scotland  ever  knew,  his  17th  year  he  escaped  from  the  Douglases, 
IJnlike  his  predecessors,  he  determined  to  rule  who  then  had  possession  of  his  i>erson,  and  be* 
by  the  aid  of  the  nobility,  and  not  to  seek  their  came  king  in  &ct,  giving  every  indication  that 
humiliation.  This  pdicy  enabled  him  to  rule  as  he  would  rei^  wisely.  He  showed  as  much 
well  as  to  reign.  Attempts  at  Insurrection  were  enei^  as  his  father  had  displayed  in  repressing 
put  down.  Aided  by  parliament,  the  king  car*  the  troubles  on  the  borders,  where  he  sent  sev- 
lied  many  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  eral  cbie&  to  the  gallows^  the  famous  John 
country,  concerning  trade  and  manufactures.  Armstrong  being  one  of  the  number.  A  rebel* 
When  he  found  his  power  firmly  established  he  lion  in  the  Orkneys  was  promptly  quelled ;  and 
withdrew  hb  fieivor  from  the  men  who  had  act-  the  chie&  of  the  Western  isles  were  induced  to 
ed  with  him  against  his  father.  Peace  was  made  submit  to  the  king's  authority  by  his  firm  but 
witli  England.  The  encroachments  of  Rome  conciliatory  action.  Otiier  measures  to  pro- 
were  restrained.  Justice  was  regularly  adminis-  mote  tranquillity  were  adopted ;  but  Uie  nooles 
tered  in  the  lowlands ;  and  the  king  determined  had  become  lawless  and  licentious  to  an  incredi- 
that  the  higUands  should  be  made  subject  to  ble  depee  during  the  regency,  so  that  James 
law.  He  made  several  journeys  thither  and  to  met  with  great  difficulties  in  his  endeavors  to 
liie  isles,  successfhUy  asserting  the  royal  author-  restore  peace  at  home,  and  some  of  their  leaders 
ity.  The  lord  of  the  isles  endeavored  to  re-  were  treated  with  severity,  the  king's  policy 
sist,  but  was  stripped  of  power  and  possessions,  being  unlike  that  of  his  &ther  toward  the  aris- 
When  Perkin  Warbeck  appeared,  claiming  to  be  tocracy.  The  clergy  were  much  esteemed  by 
the  2d  son  of  Edward  I Y.  of  England,  James  him,  and  held  the  principal  offices  of  state,  facts 
supported  him,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  an  of  not  a  little  consequence,  as  the  reformation 
original  partyto  the  plot  that  brought  him  upon  was  then  going  forward,  and  Scotland  was  af- 
the  stage.  Warbeck  visited  Scotland  in  1496,  footed  by  it.  The  college  of  justice  was  estab- 
and  was  rovally  received.  James  gave  him  a  li^ed  in  1582,  supposed  to  have  been  modelled 
daughter  of  tho  earl  of  Huntly  for  a  wife,  the  on  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  suggested  by  the 
lady  being  a  near  relative  of  his  own.  He  in-  advice  of  Gavin  Dunbar,  archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
vaded  England,  but  this  was  injurious  to  War-  who  had  been  the  king's  preceptor,  and  was  now 
beck's  plans,  because  of  the  hatred  felt  by  the  chancellor.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  means 
English  forthe  Scotch.  The  latter  retnmedhome,  of  oppression  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles, 
but  the  war  continued.  Henry  VII.  renewed  his  James  was  courted  by  foreign  powers.  Henry 
offer  to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Maraaret  to  VHI.  wished  him  to  marrv  his  daughter  Mary. 
James,  and  in  1497  Warbeck  left  Scotland,  when  Charles  Y.  offered  him  his  sister,  the  uite  queen  of 
a  7  years'  truce  was  agreed  upon.  James  now  Hungary,  or  his  niece,  a  princess  of  Denmark, 
proceeded  to  complete  his  plaiLs  for  the  improve-  Francis  I.  flavored  the  English  alliance,  as  he  and 
ment  of  Scotland.  Commerce  and  a  navy  re-  Henry  were  at  that  time  friends.  Border  hostil- 
ceived  much  of  his  attention,  and  prospered,  ities  made  it  difficult  for  England  and  Scotland 
He  again  visited  the  north,  and  enforced  the  to  be  allies.  Henry  encour^^  Scotch  rebels^ 
lirw  in  the  highlands.  Learning  was  favored  by  and  James  aided  the  disaffected  Irish.  In  1588, 
him,  and  literature  fiourished.  In  deference  to  under  French  mediation,  a  truce  was  made, 
the  views  of  the  nobility,  he  negotiated  a  mar-  which  -was  oouverted  into  a  treaty  of  peace  the 
riage  with  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  and  next  year.  Henry  made  James  a  knight  of  the 
on  Aug.  8, 1508,  they  were  wedded.  The  rela-  garter,  Francis  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of 
tions  between  France  and  Scotland  became  very  St.  Michael,  and  the  emperor  that  of  the  golden 
dose,  which  offended  Henry  YII.  Printii^^  was  fieece — ^facts  that  show  his  personal  importance, 
introduced  into  Scotland  in  1507,  by  Walter  and  the  political  weight  of  his  kingdom.  Charles 
Chapman,  one  of  the  king's  servants.  After  made  another  effort  to  marry  him  to  one  of  his 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIH.  to  the  English  nieces,  but  vdnly,  though  James  avowed  his 
throne  troubles  between  the  two  countries  be-  attachment  to  the  cause  of  which  the  emperor 
gan,  which  ended  in  war  in  1518,  when  James  was  chiefl  He  persecuted  the  reformers  vin- 
invoded  England,  and  was  defeated  by  the  earl  diotively,  burning  some  of  them,  while  others 
of  Surrey  at  Flodden,  Sept.  9.  The  loss  of  the  were  compelled  to  fiy.  Henry  VUI.  urged  his 
battle  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,  who,  nephew  to  side  with  him  in  his  contest  with 
fW>m  exaggerated  notions  of  chivalry,  gave  up  Rome,  and  again  offered  him  the  hand  of  the 
great  advantages  of  position,  for  which  he  paid  princess  Mary ;  but  he  failed,  and  the  pope's 
with  his  life,  falling  on  the  field.  He  showed  attentions  and  exertions  bound  James  to  the 
eminent  valor,  but  no  generalship.  papal  cause.  Paul  lU.  addressed  him  as  "  de- 
JAMES  v..  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  the  pre-  fender  of  the  faith,"  against  which  Henry  re- 
ceding and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  born  in  Lin-  monstraM.  James  visited  France  in  1586^ 
lithgow,  April  10,  1512,  died  in  Falkland,  Dec.  where  he  married  Madeleine,  only  daughter  or 
18, 1542.  He  was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  his  Francis  I.  Tliis  ladv  dying  Eoon  after  the  mar- 
mother  became  regent.  His  minority  was  a  riage,  James  gave  his  hand  to  the  duchess  of 
period  of  great  trouble,  owing  to  the  weakness  Longueville,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
of  his  mother,  the  rivalry  of  parties^  the  venal-  who  had  been  sought  by  Henry  YIU.    These 
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marriages  cansed  tho  king  to  become  still  more  Banlieon  Dar&n^  intended  for  the  insbnettoii 
attached  to  the  party  in  Europe  that  was  hostile  of  his  son  Henry,  was  published  in  1699.    He 
to  the  reformation,  and  under  the  influence  endeavored  to  restore  Episcopacy,  but  with  no 
of  CardinaJ  Beaton  persecution   raged  with  success.   His  exertions  to  make  sure  of  the  £l^|^• 
fierceness,  while  Henry  VIII.  exerted  himself  to  lish  crown  were  more  zealous  than  wise.  On  the 
chaoge  the  policy  of  Scotland.    In  1540  James  death  of  Elizabeth,  March  24, 1608,  he  was  pro- 
led  an  expedition  to  the  Western  isles,  which  claimed  king  of  England  by  the  qneen^s  council, 
was  brilliantly  successful.    The  Hebrides,  the  in  violation  of  the  will  of  Henry  YUI.    He  left 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  and  pdrtions  of  ter-  Edinburgh  April  5,  and  Journeyed  to  London, 
rltory  in  Scotland  that  had  belonged  to  rebel-  his  clumsy  person  and  gross  manners  making  a 
lions  barons,  were  annexed  to  the  crown.    The  most  unfavorable  impression  on  his  new  sub- 
king  paid  much  attention  to  industrial  develop-  jects,  who  soon  found  that  he  was  unworthy  of 
ment,  inviting  skilful  foreign  artisans  to  settle  in  their  respect.   Cecil  monopolized  power.    Ra- 
Scotland.  Henry  VIH.  sought  an  interview  with  leigh  was  tried  and  condemned  for  treason,  and 
his  nephew  in  1641,  going  for  that  purpose  to  was  kept  for  18  years  in  prison.    A  disgnbcefnl 
York ;  but  James  would  not  visit  him.    War  peace  was  made  with  Spain  in  1604.  Arbitrary 
followed  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  James  sentiments  prevailed  at  court,  and  the  king  had 
made  great  preparations  to  meet  the  English ;  trouble  with  his  parliaments.    The  gonpowder 
but  his  feudal  array  could  not  be  relied  upon,  plot,  in  1606,  was  caused  by  the  dtsappoint- 
the  nobility  being  thoroughly  discontented.  At  ment  of  certain  Catholics,  whom  he  had  enoour- 
Fala  Muir  and  Solway  Moss  they  openly  defied  aged  to  hope  for  the  mitigation  of  the  penal 
his  commands,  and  woidd  not  resist  the  enemy,  laws  under  which  they  sufiTered.    In  1612  two 
James  fell  into  despair,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  heretics  were  burned  at  Smithfield,  the  last 
When  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Mary  was  an-  executions  of  the  kind  perpetrated  in  £ng- 
nounced  to  him,  he  said :  *^  It  [the  crown]  came  land.    The  prince  of  Wales  died  in  1612,  nnder 
with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go  with  a  lass.''    These  suspicious  circumstances.    The  princess  Eliza- 
were  among  his  last  words.  betn,  the  ancestress  of  the  present  English  dy- 
JAMES  V  I.  of  Scotland,  and  I.  of  England,  nasty,  was  married  to  the  elector  palatine,  Feb. 
son  of  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  and  Mary,  queen  14, 1618.    The  "grand  oyer  of  poisoning**  took 
of  Scots,  bom  in  Edinburgh  castle,  June  19,  place  in  1616,  ending  inlJie  disgrace  of  the  eari 
1666,  died  in  the  palace  of  Theobalds,  March  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  a  royal  favorite, 
27,  1626.    His  reign  agrees  nearly  with  his  life,  though  now  superseded  by  Geoi*ge  Villiers,  first 
dating  from  July  29,  1667,  when  his  mother,  duke  of  Buckingham  of  that  name.    Ralei^ 
queen  regnant  of  Scotland,  was  dethroned,  and  was  released,  and  allowed  to  make  his  voyage 
power  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Prot-  to  Guiana,  and  was  put  to  death  on  his  return, 
estant  party.    He  resided  at  Stirlinff  castle,  to  gratify  the  Spanish  government.    Jameses 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  ana  foreign  policy  was  as  base  as  it  could  be,  and  the 
his  preceptor  was  the  learned  George  Bnchanan,  English  felt  the  disgrace  all  the  more  aenaihly 
who,  on  being  reproached  with  having  made  because  of  the  contrast  it  made  with  the  ^ory 
the  kiuff  a  pedant,  declared  that  it  was  the  best  of  Elizabeth.    When  the  80  years'  war  broke 
he  coula  make  of  him.    During  his  minority  the  out,  though  it  involved  the  fate  of  bis  daughter 
contest  between  kingsmen  and  queensmen  was  and  son-in-law,  and  tbey  failed  to  get  what  they 
bitterly  waged,  and  the  earls  of  Murray,  Len-  sought,  lost  their  own  dominions,  and  beoune 
nox,  Mar,  and  Morton  were  successively  r^ents.  exiles  and  beggars,  he  would  do  nothing  for 
In  1677,  on  the  overthrow  of  Morton,  James  as-  them.    This  was   fortunate   for   England,  to 
sumed  power,  and  the  next  year  this  aseump-  which  the  cowardice  of  James  proved  as  whc4e- 
tion  was  confirmed  by  parliament.    He  early  some  as  had  the  cowardice  of  John.     Had  he 
exhibited  that  fondness  for  masculine  favorites  entered  into  the  war,  he  might  have  established 
of  distinguished  personal  beauty,  which  has  left  a  despotism  in  his  dominions,  by  the  aid  of  an 
a  cloud  on  his  mme.    He  was  seized  by  some  army.    A  leading  object  with  him  was  to  con- 
of  the  nobility  in  1682,  but  recovered  his  liberty  ciliate  Spain,  and  obtain  the  hand  of  a  S|ianish 
and  power,  and  banished  his  enemies.    The  lat-  princess  for  his  eldest  son.    Other  means  hav- 
ter  returned  in  1686,  and  forced  the  king  to  ca*  mg  failed,  Buckingham,  who  now  ruled  both 
pitnlate.    He  formed  an  alliance  with  Elizabeth  king  and  prince,  persuaded  Charles  to  go  to 
in  behalf  of  Protestantism,  then  threatened  by  Spain,  to  urge  his  suit  for  the  infanta.     This 
the  great  Catholic  powers,  and  wrote  a  work  to  journey  was  made,  but  led  only  to  disappcwnt- 

Erove  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist  He  sought,  ment,  Buckingham  taking  ofiTenoe,  and,  as  it  is 

ut  ineffectually,  to  save  his  mother's  life,  when  said,  causing  the  marriage  to  be  broken  off. 

she  had  been  sentenced  to  die  in  England.    He  Bacon,  who  was  lord  chancellor  and  a  peer, 

adhered  to  England  in  the  year  of  the  armada,  was  disgraced  in  1621,  because  of  his  oormpt 

knowing  that  Philip  H.  would  not  Conquer  it  acts.      War  was   declared  against    Spain    in 

for  him.    He  made  a  voyage  to  Denmark  in  1624^  and  parliament  was  dissolved  the  same 

France,  was 
,  „ , was  contem- 

the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh.    His  plated  to  form  an  alliance  with  that  ooantry 
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against  the  house  of  Austria.  A  small  force  the  British  throne  in  1660;  and  on  Sept  8  of 
was  sent  to  the  continent,  to  help  the  Protes-  that  year  was  married  to  Aime  Hyde,  dangbter 
tant  canscL  and  this  was  followed  by  a  larger  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
one  ;  bnt  the  first  accomplished  nothing,  and  of  tracted  himself  the  preceding  November.  This 
the  second  one  half  the  men  perished  on  board  lady  dying  in  1671,  James  two  years  later 
the  vesselB  in  which  they  embarked,  France  married  Maria  Beatrice  Eleonora,  a  princess  of 
and  Holland  not  allowing  them  to  land.  Buck-  the  ancient  honse  of  Este  of  Modena,  hia  Janior 
ingham^s  favor  with  the  kmg  was  now  lost,  by  25  years.  He  became  a  Oatholic  while  in 
hot  he  had  great  inflnenoe  over  the  prince  of  exile,  bnt  did  not  avow  his  religion  nntil  some 
Wales ;  and  the  king  falling  sick,  the  dake  and  years  after  the  restoration  (1671).  In  the  wars 
his  mother  were  snspected  of  having  poisoned  with  Holland  he  distingnished  himself  in  com- 
him.  His  death  was  reaUy  cansed  by  a  tertian  mand  of  the  English  fleet,  and  always  showed 
agae,  acting  on  a  constitution  undermined  by  in-  capacity  for  naval  aflfairs.  The  passage  of  the 
temperance,  chagrin,  and  mortification.  The  test  act  in  1673  caused  him  to  throw  up  all  his 
most  remarkable  event  of  Jameses  reign  was  the  employments.  He  incurred  great  danger  dur- 
anthorized  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  ing  the  time  of  the  popish  plot,  and  when  the 
which  was  his  work,  as  it  was  not  only  done  un-  parliamentary  test  was  adopted  in  1678,  it  was 
der  his  patronage  and  by  his  direction,  but  the  with  difficulty  that  he  maintained  an  exception- 
corps  of  translators' were  governed  by  excellent  al  privilege  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  house  of 
rules  of  his  framing.  The  version  thus  effected  peers.  It  was  sought  to  exclude  him  from  the 
has  maintained  its  ground,  and  promises  long  to  succession,  and  Shaftesbury  endeavored  to  pre- 
find  fbvor  with  the  English  race.  James  was  vail  upon  the  grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  to  indict 
a  man  of  mnch  learning,  bnt  his  scholarship  him.  The  commons  passed  the  exclusion  bill, 
was  deformed  by  the  most  offensive  pedantry,  but  it  was  r^ected  by  the  peers;  it  had  passed 
as  his  writings  were  by  the  grossest  superstition,  the  commons  in  the  preceding  parliament,  but 
witohes  being  the  especial  objects  of  his  fear,  through  a  dissoluUon  failed  to  reach  the  upper 
hatred,  and  persecution,  though  he  is  said  to  house.  James  retired  to  Brussels  in  1679,  but 
have  become  more  reasonable  on  the  sabject  in  returned  when  the  king  was  attacked  by  illness. 

his  latter  days.  He  was  sent  to  Scotland,  as  head  of  the  admin- 

JAMES IL  of  England,  and  YII.  of  Scotland,  istration  there,  and  treated  the  Covenanters 
second  surviving  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  with  singular  cruelty.  The  Oxford  parliament, 
Maria,  bom  at  the  palace  of  St.  James,  Oct  15,  which  would  have  passed  the  exclusion  bill,  was 
1633,  died  at  St.  Germain,  Sept.  16,  1701.  He  dissolved  at  the  commencement  of  1681.  A 
was  called  duke  of  York  at  once,  but  not  by  pa-  reaction  had  now  commenced,  favorable  to 
tent  nntil  1643.  He  was  but  8  years  old  when  James's  fortunes.  He  returned  to  England  in 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye-witoess  1681,  and  had  mnch  influence  at  the  court  and 
of  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  the  first  grand  affair  in  the  country,  and  he  upheld  all  those  severe 
of  the  contest,  where  he  came  near  losing  his  measures  by  which  the  tory  party  sought  to 
life.  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  exterminate  the  whigs.  When  Charles  II.  died, 
1643. .  When  Oxford  was  captured  in  1646,  Feb.  6,  1685,  James  succeeded  him,  not  only 
James  became  prisoner  to  Fairfluc.  At  a  cere-  without  difficulty,  but  as  a  popular  sovereign, 
monions  visit  of  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  His  conduct  was  most  arbitrary  from  the  begin- 
army,  Cromwell  was  the  only  man  who  knelt  ning;  and  the  parliament  he  called  was  the 
to  the  prince.  He  was  well  treated  by  his  cap-  most  servile  of  any  body  of  the  kind  mention- 
tors,  and  allowed  frequent  interviews  with  his  ed  in  English  history.  Argyle's  invasion  of 
father,  living  most  of  the  time  in  company  with  Scotland,  and  Monmouth's  invasion  of  England, 
his  brother  Gloucester  and  sister  Elizabeth,  at  were  subdued  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
St  James's,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  earl  foUowed  by  unparalleled  punishments  inflicted 
of  Northumberland.  He  escaped  in  1648,  and  on  the  rebels.  He  soon  broke  with  his  obse- 
fled  to  Holland,  whence,  and  after  a  residence  qnious  parliament^  as  he  required  the  repeal 
in  Flanders,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1649.  The  of  the  test  and  haoeas  corpus  acts,  which  were 
same  year  he  accompanied  his  brother  Chiu*les  as  dear  to  the  tories  as  to  all  othera  of  his  sub- 
to  the  island  of  Jersey,  residing  there  4  months,  jects  except  the  Catholics.  He  prorogued 
Returning  to  the  continent,  he  visited  Brussels,  the  parliament  from  time  to  time,  and  ulti- 
Bhenen,  the  Hague,  and  Breda.  After  the  tri-  mately  it  was  dissolved.  He  set  himself  sys- 
nmph  of  the  enemies  of  the  Stuarts  in  1651,  tematically  to  work  to  effect  two  ends,  viz. :  the 
he  entered  the  French  service,  distinguishing  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  system  of  Eng- 
himself  under  Turenne  and  Cond6 ;  bow  those  land,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  religion 
eminent  generals  bore  testimony  to  his  soldier-  to  the  position  it  had  held  there  in  the  early 
ship  and  courage.  When,  in  1655,  therekttiona  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  At  first  he 
between  England  and  France  became  dose,  thought  he  could  best  succeed  by  employing 
James  was  forced  to  leave  France,  and  he  en-  the  established  church  against  the  dissenters ; 
tered  the  Spanish  army,  where  he  fought  against  but  finding  the  Episcopuians  would  not  give 
the  English  and  French.  He  was  treated  with  him  their  aid,  he  sought  to  gain  the  dissenters, 
much  consideration  by  the  Spaniards.  He  shared  A  great  number  of  measures  were  adopted  of  an 
in  the  benefits  of  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  illegal  character.   A  new  court  of  ecclesiastical 
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committion  was  erected ;  a  greet  etanding  armj  defeated  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Boyne,  July  1, 1690, 
was  oreated ;  the  privileges  of  the  ODlTersitiea  where  he  exhibited  little  of  that  courage  which 
were  violated ;  the  test  act  became  a  dead  letter ;  he  had  displaced  in  earlier  life.    Betuming  to 
corporations  were  modelled  and  remodelled,  in  France,  he  resided  there  tmtU  his  death,  passing 
the  hope  that  a  parliament  might  be  packed  that  his  time  between  devotion  and  plotting,  and 
should  so  act  as  to  give  to  the  king's  doings  the  countenancing  schemes  for  the  asBOSsination  of 
forms  of  law.    In  less  than  8  years  the  king  William  III.    The  battle  of  La  Hogne,  in  1692, 
had  arrayed  all  his  subjects  agidnst  him,  except  proved  fatal  to  his  hope  of  a  suocmfal  descent 
the  Catholics  and  a  few  of  the  dissenters,  the  on  England,  though  the  idea  of  snch  descent 
great  minority  of  the  dissenting  interest  siding  was  not  abandoned  bj  the  exiles  themselvesL 
with  the  estoblished  church,  and  whigs  aod  He  was  offered  the  candidature  for  the  crown 
tones  coalescing.    All  ofSoes  were  in  the  hands  of  Poland  in  1696,  but  would  not  accept  it 
of  the  Catholics,  or  of  Protestante  who  were  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  giving  peace 
ready  to  do  the  work  of  Catholics.    The  foreign  to  France  and  England,  removed  all  prospect 
policy  of  the  country  wss  made  subservient  to  of  restoration ;  but  the  ex-king  and  his  &mily 
that  of  France,  because  the  support  of  that  contiuued  to  be  the  guests  of  Louis  XIV.    His 
country  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  James's  health  declined,  and  on  Sept.  2,  1701,  he  was 
home  policy.    The  pope  and  the  govemmente  struck  witli  apople:n^  and  died  in  two  weeks, 
of  Spain  and  Cermany  were  hostile  to  James's       JAMES  Francis  £j>wijiD  Stuabt,  son  of  the 
course,  because  they  were  alarmed  at  the  en-  preceding,  called  the  chevalier  of  St  George,  a 
croachments   of  Louis   XTV.    Matters   were  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Enriand,  bom  in 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  June,  1688,  by  the  oppo-  London,  June  10^  1688,  died  in  Kome,  Jan.  2, 
sition  which  the  declaration  of  indulgence  en-  1766.    His  legitimacy  was  suspected  even  be- 
countered.    The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  fore  his  birth,  the  nation  beheving  that  his 
6  bishops  were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  tried  on  mother,  Queen  Hary  of  Modena,  was  not  really 
the  charge  of  libel,  for  petitioning  the  king  pregnant,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  a 
against  the  order  that  the  declaration  diovild  be  pretended  Roman  Catholic  heir  by  some  slei^t 
read  in  the  ohmrches.     They  were  acquitted,  of  hand.    Though  this  charge  has  been  folly 
but  the  excitement  was  without  a  parallel  even  disproved,  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  whj  the 
in  English  history  of  that  century.    On  June  infant  prince  of  Wales  was  not  proclaimed  king 
10,  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  immediately  after  the  abdication  of  his  father 
afterward  known  as  the  pretender,  the  popular  in  1088.    His  childhood  was  passed  at  St.  Ger- 
opinion  being  that  the  queen's  pregnancy  waft  main,  where  Louis  XIY.  gave  an  asylum  to  the 
a  sham,  and  tiiat  the  child  was  spurious,  which  exiled  royal  family.     It  was  rumored  at  the 
libel  on  James  was  long  beUeved  by  most  Eng-  time,  and  has  been  often  repeated,  though  there 
lishmen.    This  event  hastened  the  revolution,  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  by  a  secret  article  of 
Men  had  been  restrained  firom  action  by  the  the  treaty  of  Byswick  (1697)  it  was  stipulated 
belief  that,  as  James  had  no  children,  the  throne  that  the  prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  to  the 
must,  in  course  of  nature,  soon  pass  to  his  eld-  English  throne  on  the  death  of  WiUiam  IE. 
est  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  William,  prince  of  His  father  died,  Sept.  16, 1701,  and  he  was  im- 
Orange,  who  was  a  Protestant;  but  the  birth  mediately  acknowledged  king  of  Great  Britain 
of  his  son  dispelled  their  hopes,  and  on  June  80,  by  Loms  XIY.  under  the  title  of  James  HI. 
1688,  WiUiam  was  invited  to  invade  England,  He  was  recognized  as  such  also  by  the  king  of 
the  invitetion  being  signed  by  the  cans  of  Spain,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.    No 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  and  Danby,  Lord  Lum-  active  measures,  however,  were  taken  in  his  be- 
ley,  Henry  Sidney,  Edward  BusseU,  and  Henry  half,  till  in  March,  1707,  he  sailed  firom  Donkiik 
Compton,  tiie  suspended  bishop  of  London,  with  a  French  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland. 
Though  James  was  warned  of  what  was  going  The  expedition  returned  without  even  having 
on,  both  by  Louis  XIV.  and  by  others,  he  would  effected  a  landing,  and  the  baffled  prince  now 
believe  nothing  adverse  to  his  wishes,  and  was  assumed  the  name  of  the  chevalier  of  St  Geofse 
taken  entirely  by  surprise  when  William  sailed  and  Joined  the  French  army  in  FlandersL    He 
from  Holland,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men.  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  July  11, 
The  invaders  landed  at  Torbay,  Nov.  6,  and  1708;  and  inthatof  Malplaquet,8ept  1L1T09« 
James  was  soon  abandoned  by  nearly  every  one,  he  chai^aped  the  English  at  the  head  of  the  French 
including  his  daughter  Anne.    He  fled  from  cavalry.    Meantime  the  English  parliament  set 
England,  having  previously  sent  away  his  wife  a  price  of  100,000  crowns  upon  his  head.    In 
and  son,  but  was  detained,  and  returned  toLon-  1718  he  was  secretly  favored  by  Bolingbroke 
don,  much  to  tiie  regret  of  his  enemies.    Every  and  other  ministers  of  Anne,  and  the  queen  her* 
facility  for  flight  being  placed  in  his  way,  he  self  regarded  him  with  predilection ;   but  he 
fled  a  second  time,  and  reached  France.    He  rejected  their  urgent  advice  to  renounce,  or  at 
was  magnificently  received  by  Louis  XIY.,  who  least  to  pretend  to  renounce,  the  Boman  Catho- 
assigned  him  a  large  pension,  and  the  palace  of  lie  faith.    The  sudden  death  of  Anne  arrested 
St  Grermain  as  a  residence.    He  went  to  Ire-  the  designs  of  Bolingbroke  aod  the  Jacobites; 
land  in  1689,  in  which  country  the  native  popu-  and  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  vainly  offered  to 
lation  were  attached  to  his  cause.    He  under-  head  a  procession  in  his  lawn  sleeves  for  pro- 
went  many  humiliations  in  Ireland,  and  was  claiming  James  at  Charing  crosa^  is  said  to  have 
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ezoUlined  with  Indignatioii :  *' There  is  the  best  to  k&Te  Franoe,  and  in  the  Mowing  year  he 

OMiae  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  a  little  n>irit."  was  reoeived  with  regal  honors  at  Maidrid,  and 

The  chevalier  hastened  to  the  court  of  Yer-  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  Alberoni's  preparo- 

sailles,  Imt  found  it  fearful  of  allowing  Enkland  tions  for  an  inyasion  of  Endand.    In  1719  he 

any  pretext  for  rupture,  was  ordered  to  leave  married  the  princess  SobiesJd  of  Poland;'  and 

France,  and  retired  to  Plombi^res.  where  he  in  1720  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  the 

issued  a  manifesto  which  was  publisned  in  Eng-  hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1745,  was  born  at 

land,  asserting  his  right  to  the  crown.   At  Com*  Bmne.    In  1722  he  issued  from  Lucca  a  strange 

mwey  in  Lorraine  he  was  joined  by  Bolingbroke,  manifesto,  propoeiog  that  if  George  would  de- 

who  sought  in  his  interest  to  in<nte  the  French  liver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  would 

government  to  war  with  Eng^d.    This  was  in  return  bestow  u^n  George  the  title  of  king 

Sreveoted  by  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  in  his  native  dominions  and  invite  all  other 
opes  of  the  chevalier  were  languishing  when,  states  to  confirm  it.  In  1726  his  wife,  with 
on  Aug.  27, 1715,  the  earl  of  Mar  invited  the  whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  retired  to  a  con- 
principal  Jacobite  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to  a  Tent,  and  during  his  latter  years  he  led  a  quiet 
great  hunting  matoht  took  with  them  the  oath  and  pious  life  in  Rome.— See  J.  H.  Jesse,  *^Me- 
of  fidelity  to  James  III.,  and  nused  the  standard  moirs  of  the  Pretenders  and  their  Adherents,'* 
of  rebellion  in  the  highlands.  In  this  year,  ao-  in  Bohn's  *^  Historical  Library." 
cording  to  Jesse,  parliament  cffemdi  £100.000  JAMES,  Geoboe  Patvb  Baiksvosd^  an  Eng* 
for  James's  head.  Encouraged  by  vessels  nrom  lish  novelist,  bom  in  London  in  1801.  He  waa 
France  with  arms  and  otfiMra^  Mar  was  soon  educated  at  Greenwich  in  a  school  kept  by  a 
at  the  head  of  10,000  well  equipped  men,  made  French  emigrant,  and  at  the  age  of  15  wan  sent 
himself  master  of  the  whole  province  of  Fif&  to  France,  where  he  passed  several  years.  While 
and  marched  to  Dunblane.  He  at  first  fell  a  boy  he  manifested  decided  literary  tastes,  and 
back  before  the  duke  of  Argyle,  commander-  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  small  pieces  in  prose 
in-chief  of  the  Englidi  forces  in  Scotland,  but  and  verse  for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  hia 
being  reinforced  fought  with  him  the  doubtM  friends.  He  also  became  an  anonymous  contrib* 
battle  ofDnnblane  (Nov.  18,1715).  Ontiiesame  ntor  to  the  magazines.  Someof  hisprodnotiona 
day  in  End|and  Uie  Jacobites  were  obliged  to  having  come  under  the  notice  of  Washington 
surrender  Preston,  with  many  prisoners,  and  Irving,  James  was  urged  by  him  to  attempt  a 
newawas  received  that  Lord  Lovathad  deliver-  work  of  more  importance.  Thus  encouraged, 
ed  up  the  castle  of  Inverness,  though  hitherto  he  produced  in  1822  a  life  of  Edward  the  Blaok 
profbasing  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  chevalier.  Prince,  the  first  book  bearing  his  name.  Previoua 
The  clans  soon  b^gan  to  forsake  Uie  standard  of  to  this,  when  but  17  jwn  old,  he  wrote  a  col* 
Mar,  whose  army  dwindled  to  half  its  ori^niJ  lection  of  eastern  stones,  which  were  pubUshed 
number.  Though  the  chevalier  had  been  pro-  under  the  title  of  the  '^  String  of  Pearls"  in 
dumed  in  numerous  places  in  England  and  1882.  His  first  essay  as  a  novelist,  "Bichelieu,'' 
Scotland,  hispartisans  had  gained  no  formidable  written  in  1825,  but  not  published  until  1829, 
sncoessesL  While  his  cause  bore  this  sdoomy  showed  the  influence  of  Scott's  historical  ro- 
aspeot,  he  himself  arrived  at  Peterhead,  Dec  mances,  a  species  of  fiction  which  he  thence- 
22, 1715,  passed  incognito  through  Aberdeen,  forth  cultivated  almost  exclusively*  It  met  with 
received  Mar  most  cordially  at  Fetteresso,  made  oonsiderable  success,  and  enooui:aged  the  author 
his  public  entry  into  Dundee,  and  continued  his  to  pursue  a  literair  career,  a  course  which  in- 
progress  to  the  royal  palace  of  Scone.  Though  deed  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of 
everywhere  reoeived  with  acclamation,  he  was  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  a  firiend  of  his  fiither,  and 
disappointed  to  find,  instead  of  a  large  and  vie-  on  whom  his  own  prospects  greatly  depended* 
torious  army,  only  a  discordant  multitude,  with-  *^  Richelieu"  was  followed  by  ^^Damley"  and 
out  money,  arms,  or  ammunition.  He  had  not  *^De  L'Orme"  (1880),  ^*  Philip  Augustus"  (1881), 
the  energy  and  courage  to  struggle  with  the  ^* Henry  Masterton''  (1882),  "Mary  of  Burgun- 
difficulties  of  his  position.  The  resolution  to  dy"  (1884),  and  a  long  list  of  other  romances 
retreat  was  taken  at  a  council  on  Jan.  29,  and  coming  down  to  the  present  time,  in  the  com- 
et Montrose  he  reSmbarked  for  the  continent  in  position  of  which  the  author  has  generally 
a  way  that  gave  his  departure  every  appearance  drawn  his  principal  scenes  and  incidents  from 
of  desertion  and  deceit  It  has  been  claimed,  history,  although  he  has  given  them  a  coloring 
however,  that  he  wished  to  share  the  fate  of  not  idways  in  accordance  with  historical  truth, 
his  unfortunate  followers,  but,  the  enterprise  however  well  adapted  to  his  purpose.  In  spite 
having  become  desperate,  yielded  only  to  the  of  a  monotony  of  tone  and  a  repetition  of  ind- 
argument  that  they  would  obtain  better  terms  dent,  his  works  have  been  widely  read  in  England 
from  the  government  in  his  absence  than  if  he  and  the  United  States,  and  the  earlier  ones  are 
remained.  After  a  voyage  of  7  days  he  landed  regarded  as  standard  novels.  The  list  of  origi- 
at  Gravelines,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St  Ger-  nal  works  of  all  descriptions  published  under 


which  office  was  transferred  to  the  earl  of    perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  author 
Mar.    The  triple  alliance  (1717)  obliged  him    who  has  written  the  English  language.    It  is 
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ndd  that  his  method  of  oompotitioiib  by  diota-  mere  obedlenoe  to  the  lav  of  hmnan  aooiety, 

lion  to  an  amannensis.    Among  his  works  are  while  the  latter  is  the  prodaot  of  diTine  lore  mod. 

•evend  volomee  of  poetrj,  and  many  of  history  light  flowing  into  the  sool ;  oonseqneotly  the 

and  biography,  Indnding  the  *^  History  of  Ohiv-  one  is  ontwsird,  formal,  and  temporary,  while  the 

airy,'*  and  lives  of  Charlemagne,  Richard  Coaar  other  is  inward,  spontaneous,  and  permanent.  A 

de  Lion,  Henry  lY.  <tf  France,  and  Lonis  XIY^  second  course  of  lectures  deliyered  in  1861-% 

written  inapopolar  style.    In  addition  to  these  setting  forth  the  same  general  views,  was  pnb- 

he  has  edited  a  variety  ef  misoellaneons  works,  lished,  together  with  several  artides  written  for 

and  has  pablished  enough  stories  and  articles  in  magazines  and  reviews,  in  a  volume  entitled 

Eeriodicals  to  fill  8  or  10  more  volumes.  In  1862  ^'Lectures  and  Miscellanies,'*  in  1852.     This 

e  wrote  in  oomnnction  with  Mr.  Mannsell  B.  was  followed  by  **  The  Ohnrch  of  Christ  not  an 

Field,  of  New  York,  a  novel  entitled  ''Adrian,  Eodesiasticism"  (1854),  ''The  Nature  of  Evil** 

or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind.**    For  a  very  brief  (1855),  and  "  Christianity  the  Logic  oi  Creation** 

period  he  held  the  position  of  historiogri^her  (London  and  New  York,  1857).    In  all  theae 

of  England  bv  the  appointment  of  William  IV.  works  Mr.  James  advocates,  with  exceeding 

About  1850  he  removed  to  tlie  United  States  beauty  of  style  and  fervor  of  argument,  a  body 

with  his  familv,  fixiuff  his  residence  in  Stock-  of  religions,  philosophical,  and  social  doctrine, 

bridge,  Berkshire  co..  Mass.  In  1852  he  was  ap*  which  in  its  theological  affinities  is  most  related 

pointed  British  conral  in  Norfolk,  Vs.,  where  he  to  Swedenborg,  and  whose  humanitary  tenden- 

remained  until  his  appointment  in  1858  to  be  cies  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  modem 

consul  at  Venice,  in  whidi  city  he  is  now  (18d0)  socialists.  Mr.  James  is,  however,  rather  a  tlieo> 

living.    Among  the  novels  suggested  by  his  logian  than  a  metaphysician ;  the  absolntenesB 

experiences  of  American  life  and  history  are  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  divine  hmnani^ 

**  Ttoonderoga*'  (1854)  and  "  The  Old  Dominion**  of  the  Saviour,  forming  the  starting  point  of  all 

(1856).    A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  com-  his  speculations. 

mencittgin  1844,  has  been  published  in  London,  JAMES,  JoHsr  Avosll,  an  English  Oongreg»- 
and  of  nearly  all  his  novels  cheap  reprints  have  tional  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Blandfc^ 
appeared  in  the  United  States.  The  greater  part  June  6, 1785,  died  in  Birmingham,  Oct  1, 1859. 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  He  was  in  early  life  apprenticed  to  a  draper,  but 
JAMES,  HxNinr,  an  American  author,  bom  was  subsequently  plaosd  in  the  dissenting  oollege 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  June  8, 1811.  The  accidental  at  Gosport  to  be  educated  for  the  minirtiy.  In 
burning  of  one  leg,  while  at  play  when  be  was  1804,  while  still  a  student  at  the  college,  he 
12  years  old,  resulting  in  amputation  after  4  temporarily  supplied  the  pulpit  of  CaiT*s  lane 
years  of  suffering,  interfered  with  the  regular  chapel,  Birmingham,  then  vacant,  with  such 
course  of  his  education.  He  spent  one  year  at  satisfaction  to  the  congregation,  that  he  was 
Union  college,  however,  and  another  in  the  unanimously  requested  to  become  their  pastor, 
study  of  theology  at  Princeton,  but  never  ap-  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  finished  his  edn- 
plied  for  license  to  preach,  becanse  of  a  con-  cation,  and  returning  to  Birmingham  waa  in 
viction  that  the  gospel  which  as  a  minister  of  May,  1805,  ordained  to  the  office  of  pastor  over 
any  of  the  regular  churches  he  would  be  bound  the  congr^^tion,  a  position  which  he  ooca|Red 
to  set  forth,  was  not  in  accordance  with  apos-  uninterraptedly  until  the  dose  of  his  life.  In 
tolic  standards.  During  a  tour  in  Europe  a  few  years  the  congregation,  which  at  the  time 
he  became  interested  in  the  views  of  Robert  of  his  ordination  had  numbered  less  than  200, 
Sandeman,  of  whose  '* Letters  on  Theron  and  was  increased  to  several  thousands;  and  in  the 
Aspasio"  he  prepared  an  edition  with  an  origi-  oonrse  of  his  long  ministry  it  became  one  of  the 
nal  prefoce  (New  ToA,  1880).  In  1840  he  most  flourishing  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  60th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  waa  ode- 
Apostolic  GospeV*  in  which  he  maintained  the  brated  by  a  remarkable  jubilee.  As  an  Mb 
aMolute  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  denying  and  voluminous  author  Mr.  James  was  widely 
the  doctrine 'of  the  Trinity.  On  another  visit  to  known  among  the  evangelical  Protestant  de- 
Europe  in  18^  he  became  acquainted  with  the  nominations  in  England  and  America.  Soon 
worss  of  Swedenborff,  which  have  ever  since  after  he  was  ordained  he  issued  the  "  Sunday 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  his  opinions  School  Teacher^s  Guide,"  of  whidi  the  iT'th  edi- 
and  writings.  In  1846  he  published  "  What  is  tion  apneared  in  1845 ;  and  almost  to  the  dose 
the  State?"  a  lecture  delivered  in  Albany;  and  of  his  life  volumes,  tracts,  addresses,  and  ser- 
in 1847,  "A  Letter  to  a  Swedenborgian,"  in  mons  followed  each  other  in  rapid  soooessien. 
which,  while  asserting  the  doctrine  of  Sweden*  A  series  oi  his  works,  indnding  "The  Anzioas 
borff,  he  argued  against  the  ecdesiasticd  organ-  Inquirer."  "  The  Church  Member'a  Guide," 
iaatlonof  the  New  Jerusdem  church.  In  the  *'The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  hu  Chil- 
winter  of  184(P50  he  ddivered  in  New  York  a  dren,"  and  "  The  Christian  Professor  addressed 
course  of  lectures,  which  were  collected  into  a  in  a  Series  of  Counsels,"  have  been  drenlated 
volume  under  the  title  of  "  Moralism  and  Chris*  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies,  nod  trane- 
tlanity"  (1862),  and  excited  much  attention,  lated  into  10  or  12  languagea.  Among  his  nu* 
The  leading  idea  of  this  volume  is  the  distino-  merous  other  writings  may  be  mentioned  ^  The 
tion  between  the  mord  and  the  religious  life  of  Course  of  Faith,"  "  Christian  Hq>e,"  ^The 
man;  the  fonner  being,  aoeording  to  the  author,  Family  Monitor,"  "The  Church  in  Eaineat^** 
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^    He  possessed  the  love  and  re^Mot  of  per-  rite  beibre  he  was  an  apostle.    After  tbe  aiioeii- 

soDs  of  all  denominations,  and  his  fhneral  was  sion  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Jemsalem,  and 

said  to  have  been  the  lai^gest  ever  known  in  there,  in  the  first  apostoUo  oonnoil,  he  spoke 

Binninffham. — See  '*  John  Angell  James:  a  Be-  against  those  who  wished  to  make  the  law  of 

view  of  his  History,  OharaoCbr,  Eloqnenoe,  and  Moses  binding  npon  Christians.    The  progress 

Uterary  Labors,"  bj  John   OampbeD,  D.D.  of  Ghristianity  under  him  alarmed  the  Jews, 

(870.,  London,  1860).  and  Ananns,  a  son  of  the  high  priest  Annas, 

JAMES,  RoBiBT,  an  English  physician,  bora  undertook  and  aocomplished  his  death.  Tlie 
in  Kinverston,  Staffordsliire,  in  1T08,  died  in  apocryphal  ^  Qospel  aocordinff  to  the  Hebrews" 
1T76.  He  was  edacated  at  St  John^s  college,  states  tnat  he  was  first  precipitated  from  a  pin- 
Oxford,  snbseqaently  studied  medicine,  and  nade  of  the  temple,  and  afteoward  stoned.  He 
after  practismg  in  Sheffield,  Lichfield,  and  Bir-  was  noted  for  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his 
mingham,  removed  to  London,  where  he  prob*  life,  and  h^  in  the  highest  esteem  by  tbe  Jews, 
ably  paMcd  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  — ^The  Epistlb  or  Jaicss,  one  of  tiie  books  of 
principally  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  fever  the  New  Testament  canon,  has  been  ascribed  to 
powder,  called  *'  James's  powder,"  which,  not-  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  to  a  pseudo-James  who 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  the  faculty,  came  assumed  the  name  to  gain  authority,  to  James 
into  nearly  universal  use,  and  was  a  source  of  the  son  of  Alphens,  and  to  James  the  brother  of 
great  profit  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  is  the  Lord.  It  is  most  commoi^v  attributed  to  the 
we  author  of  *'  A  Medicinal  Dictionary"  (8  vols,  last,  with  whom  the  son  of  Alpheus  is  regarded 
foL,  London,  1748-'6),  in  the  preparation  of  by  most  critics  as  identical.  It  was  probably 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Samnel  Johnson ;  written  Just  before  the  martyrdom  of  the  aposlJe 
of  a  posthumous  publication  entitled  ^^  Vindica-  (68),  and  was  addressed  to  the  Jewidi  Ohristians 
tion  of  the  Fever  Powder ;"  and  of  treatises  on  of  Asia  Minor.  In  his  doctrine,  James  lays  the 
the  practice  of  physic,  canine  madness,  ^co.  The  greatest  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  works,  in 
preparation  of  his  powder  was  kept  secret  for  distinction  from  Paol  and  John,  respectively  the 
many  years,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  composed  preachers  of  fiEdth  and  of  love.  The  style  of 
of  oziae  of  antimony  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  epistle  is  highly  elmment  and  poetical 
is  called  anti  menial  powder.  JAMES  OITY,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Va.,  bounded 

JAMES,  Sactt.  1.  Surnamed  the  Elder,  son  N.  £.  by  York  river,  S.  by  James  river,  and  W. 
of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  brother  of  by  the  Ohickahominy ;  area,  184  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
the  evangelist  John^ne  of  the  18  apostles,  died  in  1860,  4,080,  of  whom  1,868  were  slaves.  It 
about  A.  D.  44.  With  his  brother  John,  he  has  a  rolling  sur&ce,  weU  timbered  with  oak 
followed  his  figither's  occupation,  and  they  seem  and  pine.  The  produotiona  in  1850  were  108,- 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Jesus,  and  to  have  480  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  25,476  of  wheat, 
recognized  him  as  the  Messiah,  some  time  before  88,040  of  oats,  and  1T,T85  lbs.  of  butter.  There 
their  call  to  attend  him  constantly.  It  was  were  8  grist  mills,  0  churches,  and  165  pupils 
probably  their  leal  and  boldness  that  gained  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Williamsburg* 
them  the  appellation  of  Boanerges,  or  sons  of  JAMES  RIYER,  the  largest  stream  whicn 
thunder.  They  witnessed  the  transfiguration^  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state  of  Vii^e^ia. 
the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairus's  danghter,  the  It  is  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  on  the 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  the  border  of  Alleghany  and  Botetourt  cos.,  by  the 
a3cension.  James  preached  as  an  apostie  chiefly  union  of  Jackson  and  Oowpastnre  rivers,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Jerosalem.  Under  Herod  thence  flows  S.  E.  and  E.  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  at 
Agrippa  he  suffered  martyrdom  by  the  sword,  the  foot  of  which  it  receives  0alQ>a8ture  river 
and,  according  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  his  on  the  left  Breaking  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
accuser  was  so  much  affected  by  the  boldness  about  15  m.  K  from  the  Pcmdb  of  Otter,  it  re* 
of  his  confession  of  fkith  that  he  at  once  pro-  sumes  its  S.  K  course  to  Lynchburg,  near  whidi 
fessed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was  beheaded  town  it  bends  sharply  to  the  N.  E.  On  reach- 
immediately  after  him.  There  Is  a  tradition  Ingtheboundarybetween  Albemarle  and  Buck- 
that  he  went  to  Spain,  of  which  country  he  is  Ingham  cos.,  it  takes  an  £.  S.  £.  direction,  which 
the  patron  saint,  and  St.  Jago  di  Compostella  it  retains  with  littie  Tariation  until  It  reaches 
claims  the  possession  of  his  bones.  The  Gospel  Richmond,  where  it  tarns  nearly  S.  It  is  here 
of  St.  James  which  was  discovered  on  a  moun-  obstrocted  by  rapids,  and  embraces  a  number 
tain  in  Granada,  written  upon  lead,  in  1595,  of  small  islands.  Near  the  S.  £.  extremity  of 
was  declared  by  Pope  Innocent  XL  in  1688  Henrico  co.  it  again  takes  a  S.  E.  course,  after 
to  be  spurious.  II,  Surnamed  the  Less,  son  of  some  tortuous  deviations,  and  finally  fiows  into 
Oleophas  (or  Alpheus)  and  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  S.  part  of  Chesapeake  bay,  through  a  broad 
the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  the  18  aposUes,  died  estuary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  are  Hampton 
about  A.  D.  68.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  and  roads.  WiUoughby  point  and  Old  Point  Oom- 
wns  sometimes  called  his  brother.  The  son  of  fort  are  on  either  side  of  Its  embouchure.  The 
Alpheus  and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  are  sup-  river  is  450  m.  long,  and  navigable  by  vessels 
nosed  by  some  critics  to  be  two  persons,  and  of  180  tons  to  Richmond,  at  tiie  head  of  tide 
Neander  pronounces  the  question  the  mostdiffi-  water,  150  m.  from  the  sea,  whence  the  James 
cult  in  the  apostolic  history.  According  to  Cle-  river  and  Kanawha  canal,  completed  beyond  the 
ment  of  Alexandria,  he  was  a  priest  and  a  Kaca-  Bhie  Ridge  and  designed  to  extend  to  Ooviag^ 
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ton  on  JablDKm's  rirer,  passes  along  its  upper  ber  ^'Memoirsof  the  Eaily  Italian  Punters,  and 
eoorse.  The  principal  tributaries  of  James  of  the  Progress  of  Piunting  in  Italj  from  Oimfr* 
river  are  the  Appomattox  on  the  right  and  the  bae  to  Bapsano*^  (2  Tola.  18mo.),  containing  80 
Ohiokahominj  on  the  left.  The  moat  important  biographies^  which  cover  a  period  of  abont  8 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Richmond,  Lynchbmg^  oentnriesi  and  forming  one  of  the  most  nseftil 
Bcottsyille,  Manchester,  and  Buchanan.  manuals  of  Italian  art  m  any  language.  A  new 
JAMESON,  Anka,  a  British  authoress,  bom  edition  containing  additional  biographies  and 
in  Dublin,  May  19, 1797.  Her  father,  Mr.  Mur*  other  matter  appeared  in  London  in  1859.  Her 
phy,  an  artist  of  merit,  and  of  reputation  in  the  next  publication,  '^  Memoirs  and  Essays  on  Art^ 
early  part  of  die  present  century,  was  painter  Literature,  and  Social  Morals^  (dvo.,  1846),  con« 
ia  ordinary  to  the  princess  Charlotte,  and  from  tains,  among  other  miscellanies,  a  paper  on  the 
his  oonyersation  imd  example  she  derived  her  works  and  genius  of  Washington  AJlston.  A 
enthusiasm  for  art  and  intimate  acquaintance  more  elabor^  work  than  any  of  the  preceding 
with  its  technicalities.  At  the  age  of  27  she  was  her  ^^  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^^  (2  to£ 
was  married  to  Mr.  Jameson,  a  barrister,  who  8vo.,  1848),  which,  with  the  ^*  Legends  of  the 
soon  after  received  a  ffovemment  appointment  Monastic  Orders"  (I860),  and  '^L^ends  of  the 
in  Canada.  The  marnage  proved  unhappy,  and  Madonna''  (1852),  had  employed  her  for  raai^ 
was  soon  practicidly  if  not  legally  dissolved,  years^  In  this  series  she  has  sought  to  trace 
After  her  separation  from  her  husband,  she  made  the  progress  of  sacred  art  through  its  various 
a  tour  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  phasesi  to  explain  the  symbolical  form  in  whidi 
in  1826  pub&hed  anonymously  her  "Diary  of  an  the  old  masters  were  accustomed  to.  clothe  their 
£nnuy6e,"  a  work  recording  her  experiences  of  ideas^  and  to  indicate  the  purity  and  beauty  of 
travel  Its  genial  descriptions  and  critidsms.  their  conceptions.  The  numerous  skilfti]  etch- 
and  the  skilful  blending  m  these  with  a  thread  ings  by  the  authoress  from  original  pictures^ 
qf  romance,  made  the  book  popular,  and  many  iUnstrating  her  subject,  combine  to  raider  the 
subsequent  editions  have  appeared.  She  pu1>*  series  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent  oontribu- 
lished  i9  1829  "Loves  of  the  Poets"  (2  vols,  tions  to  the  history  of  art  Her  remaining  works 
8vd.),  a  series  of  sketches  showing  the  influence  are :  a  ^  Commonplace  Book  of  Thoughts,  Mem- 
which  women  have  exercised  on  poetic  minds ;  ories,  Fancies,^'  &c  (8vo.,  1854),  comprising  her 
in  1881,  "Lives  of  Celebrated  Femide  Sover-  desultoiy  reflecti<nis  on  many  subjects,  recorded 
eigns"  (2  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  in  1832,  "Character-  from  time  to  time ;  and  "  Sisters  of  Charity 
istics.of  Women'*  (2  vols.  8vo.),  containing  dis-  Abroad  and  at.Home"  (185^,  the  subatanoe  of 
quisitions  on  the  female  characters  in  Shake-  a  lecture  delivered  before  a  remale  audience  in 
speaie's  plays,  an  important  contribution  to  Feb.  1855.  Anewworkonart,in  continuadon 
Shakeq>earean  literature.  Of  this  book,  as  of  of  the  series  above  mentioned,  is  announced 
the  *' Loves  of  the  Poets,"  American  editions  (1860)  under  the  following  title:  "The  Scrip- 
have  appeared.  Her  next  work^  "  Beauties  of  tnral  and  Legendary  History  of  our  Lord  and 
the  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  consisting  of  letter-  his  Precursor,  John  the  Baptist,  with  the  T^fp^ 
press  illustrations  oi  engravings  from  copies  of  cal  Characters  and  Subjects  of  the  Old  Testa- 
the  original  pictures  by  Sir  Peter  Iidy,  made  by  ment  as  illastrated  in  the  Fine  Arts." 
her  father  at  the  desire  ofthe  princess  Charlotte,  JAMESON,  Bobut,  a  Scottish  naturalist, 
affords  an  example  of  a  judicious  and  gracefol  born  in  Leith,  July  11.  1774,  died  April  17, 
treatment  of  a  difficult  subject,  and  is  as  widely  1854.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  univernt^ 
known  as  any  thing  she  has  written.  Itwasfol-  of  Edinburgh,  and,  after  some  mineralogical 
lowed  by  *^  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home  and  explorations  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  went 
Abroad,"  a  collection  of  misceUanies,  including  in  1800  to  Freiberg,  and  became  a  popil  ^ 
a  new  edition  of  her  ^^  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e."  Werner,  the  mineralogist^  whose  geolo^cai  dog^ 
She  subsequently  visited  Canada  and  a  portion  mas  he  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Returning  to 
of  the  United  States,  recording  her  experiences  Edinburgh  in  1804,  he  was  soon  after  appoint- 
in  "Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Bambles  in  ed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  university 
Canada"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1888),  and  in  1840  pub-  of  that  city,  a  position  which  he  held  untfl  his 
lished  a  translation  entitled  ^*  Pictures  of  the  death,  a  period  of  nearly  50  years.  For  many 
Social  Life  of  Germany"  (2  vols.  8VO4),  as  repie-  years  he  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  Wemerian 
sented  in  the  dramas  of  her  friend  the  princess  theory  in  opposition  to  that  of  Hutton,  but 
Amalia  of  Saxony.  In  1840  the  series  of  works  finally  adopted  and  taught  the  latter.  His  pnly- 
OQ  art,  by  the  publication  of  which  she  has  lications  are  purely  of  a  scientific  character,  and 
gained  her  chief  literary  honors,  properly  com-  include  manuals  of  instruction,  and  many  com- 
mences with  a  translation  of  a  work  on  ue  life  tributions  to  scientific  journals.  His  most  elabo- 
and  genius  of  Bnbens  by  Dr.  Waagen.  It  was  rate  works  are  his  "  System  of  Minendogy"  (8 
followed  by  a  "  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galler-  vols.  8vo.,  1804-'8),  and  "  External  Characiera 
ies  of  Art  in  and  near  London"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  of  Minerals"  (1805).  In  1819  he  estsMished 
1842),  and  a  ''Companion  to  the  Private  Gal-  the  ''Edinburgh  Phttosophlcal  Journal,"  of 
leries  of  Art  in  London"  (8vo.,  1844),  both  which  for  many  years  he  waa  the  sole  editor, 
highly  commended  as  well  for  the  valuable  in-  He  is  also  tbe  author  of  the  artides  on  ^'  Ge- 
formati<Mi  they  convey  as  for  the  attractive  style  clogy,"  "  Mineralogy,"  and  "  Organic  Benuans" 
in  which  they  are  written.    In  1645  iqipeared  in  the  "  EncydopiBdia  Britaonica," 
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JAMESPNE,  GxoBQS,  a  Soottiah  portiBit  tbem  are ''Tiunf  and  ZQleika,**traiifiIated  into 

pmnter,  bom  in  Aberdeen  in  1586,  died  in  English  by  Th.  Law  in  the  ^^  Ajsiatic  Misoella- 

Edinborgh  in  1644.    Hewasafellowpapil  with  nies,^'  and  pablished  in  German  with  the  origi- 

Vandyke  in  the  stndio  of  Rabens^  and  has  been  nal  text  by  Kosenzweig  (Vienna,  1824) ;  SetseUt 

called  by  Walpole  '^  the  Vandyke  of  SooUand,"  ad  dzheb  (the  ^^  Golden  Chain''),  a  satirical 

from  his  resemblance  to  the  style  of  that  mas-  poem  against  two  heretical  sects,  edited  by  F. 

tor.    Dttle  is  known  of  his  career,  save  that  it  Falconer  (London,  1848) ;  "  Selman  and  Absal," 

was  a  pron)eroas  one.    His  pictures  are  found  edited  by  F.  Falconer  O^^ndon.  1850) ;  Kird 

in  many  ofd  family  maosions  in  Scotland,  and  fiaf}MAi^ifcwu2m("Bookof  the  Wisdom  of  Alex* 

among  his  sittors  was  Oharles  I.  on  the  occasioii  ander'*) ;  Niadb  Udjnia  dl  logAat,  translated  by 

of  his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1688.    He  occasion^  F.  Gladwin  under  the  title  o^  ^*  Resemblances, 

ally  painted  history  and  landscape,  and  is  said  Linear  and  Verbal"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1811); 

to  have  iUuminatdd  2i  manuscript  of  200  pages  Jkharistan  (the  '^  Abode  of  Spring'^) ;.  and  the 

illustrating  the  life  of  Christ  prose  work  Iftuahat  ul  in$  ("  Breath  of  Saints"), 

JAlCBSTOWN,  the  first  £n«^ish  settlement  a  history  of  mysticism, 
in  the  United  States,  situated  wuiiin  the  present  JAMIESON,  John,  D.D.,  a  ScotUsh  clergy- 
limits  of  James  City  co.,  Va.,  on  a  point  of  land  man  and  author,  bom  in  Glasgow,  March  8, 
projecting  from  the  K  bank  of  James  river,  82  1750,  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  12,  1888.  He 
m.  above  its  mouth.  The  encroachments  of  was  the  son  of  a  Secesaon  ministor  settled  in 
the  river  are  gradually  converting  the  promon-  Glasgow,  and  at  the  age  of  9  was  sent  to  the 
tory  into  an  iuaud;  the  sito  of  the  settlement  is  university  of  that  city  with  a  view  of  being 
already  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  marsh,  trained  to  the  ministiy.  At  the  age  of  20  he 
and  a  portion  of  it  has  been  entirely  sw«>t  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1781  was 
away.  Two  or  three  old  bouses,  a  ruined  church,  ordained  as  pastor  over  a  small  congregation  in 
and  the  remiuns  of  a  fort  are  now  the  only  Forfiu*,  where  he  remained  for  16  years  on  a 
relics  of  the  ancient  town.  Jamestown  was  salary  of  £50.  In  the  interim  he  published 
founded  in  1607  by  105  colonists  sent  out  by  the  "  Socinianism  Unmasked  "  (1786),  "  The  Sor- 
London  company  under  command  of  Christo-  rows  of  Slavery,  a  Poem"  (1789),  *^  Sermons  on 
pher  Newport.  Capt  John  Smith  and  Bar^  the  Heart"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1789-^90),  and  "A 
tholomewGosnold  were  prominent  members  of  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  and 
the  expediticm.  Their  fleet,  consisting  of  8  ves-  of  the  Primitive  Faith  concerning  the  Deity  of 
sels,  entered  the  Chesapeake,  April  26,  and  sail-  Christ"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1794),  a  work  highly  com- 
ing up  the  James  river,  which  they  named  in  mended  for  its  scholarship,  and  in  which  the  ar- 
honor  of  the  reigning  king  of  England,  anchored  gnments  of  Priestley  in  his  ^^  History  of  Early 
off  a  beautiful  promontory,  where  in  May  they  Opinions\'  are  ably  combated.  In  1797  he  was 
began  to  build  a  town.  During  the  first  season  settled  over  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  where 
of  their  arrival  the  colony  was  exposed  to  ex-  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1802 
treme  waut  and  danoer,  and  it  was  only  saved  appeared  his  *'  Use  of  Sacred  History"  (2  vols, 
from  speedy  destruction  by  the  energy  of  Capt.  8vo.X  and  in  1808-'9  his  most  important  work, 
Smith,  and  the  good  offices  of  Pocahontas.  Ijie  "  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Lan- 
first  colonial  assembly  ever  convened  in  Amer-  guage"  (2  vols.  4to.)>  of  which  he  published  in 
ica  was  held  at  Jamestown,  June  29, 1619.  Na-  1818  an  8vo.  abridgment,  followed  m  1825  by  a 
thaniel  Bacon,  during  the  rebellion  which  took  supplement  to  the  large  edition  in  2  vols.  4to. 
ite  name  from  him,  in  1676,  burned  the  town  to  It  evinces  great  indust^  and  erudition,  and,  al- 
the  ground.  though  ite  accuracy  has  been  questionea  in  some 

JAMI,  or  Djami  ( Abdibrahican  bkst  Ah-  instances,  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  students 
ioed),  a  Persian  poet,  born  in  A.  D.  1414^  died  of  early  Scottish  literature.  Among  his  remain- 
in  1492.  He  derived  his  surname  Jami  from  ing  works  are:  " Hermes  Scythicus,  orBadical 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  Khorassan.  After  ex-  Affinities  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  limguagea  to 
celling  in  other  studies,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Gothic"  (8vo.,  1814);  '*  Historical  Account 
the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  boofees  under  the  of  the  Ancient  Culdees  of  lona"  (4to.,  1811) ; 
celebrated  sheik  Saad-Eddin  of  Cashsar,  and  **  Grammar  of  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Literature" 
with  Bogreat  successthathewas  judged  worthy  (12mo.,  1818);  editions  of  Barbour^s  ^*  Bruce," 
to  succeed  that  master  in  his  school  His  elo-  and  Harry  the  lOnstrePs  *^  Sir  William  Wsl- 
quence,  amiable  character,  and  the  beauty  of  lace ;"  beside  a  number  of  occasional  sermons, 
his  poems,  made  him  a  favorite  of  the  most  poems,  ^.  He  received  tiie  degree  of  D.D.firom 
illustrious  personages,  of  the  vizier  All  Shir,  the  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  and  during  the  last  5 
sultens  Abu  Said  and  Hossein  Mirza,  and  also  years  of  lus  life  enjoyed  a  literary  pension  of 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bi\|azet  H.    He  was  equally  £100. 

esteemed  by  the  common  people,  whom  he  in-  JAJ^S,  Edmund  Stokxb,  D.D.,  an  American 

structed  beneath  the  portico  of  the  mosque  of  clergyman,  and  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Herat  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  relij^on.  church,  born  in  Sheffield,  Berkshire  oo.,  Mass., 

He  18  one  of  the  best,  most  learned,  and  most  April  27, 1807.    When  about  4  years  of  age  his 

vduminous  of  the  Persian  poets,  and  composed  parento  removed  to  SaUsbury,  Conn.  From  1824 

about  60  works  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Aihhic  to  1830  he  was  engaged  in  teaching.    During  8 

and  Persian.    Among  the  more  important  of  year»  of  this  period  ms  leisure  was  employed  ix^ 
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the  study  of  the  law,  and  he  had  formed  an  en-  display  of  his  peeoHar  powers,   ffis  artideB  an 

ffagement  to  enter  upon  practice  when  the  and-  less  criticisms  than  short  essays,  written  in  a 

den  death  ofhis  partner  interrupted  his  plan  and  coUoonial  style  and  sparkling  with  exuberant 

changed  his  purpose.    From  this  period  he  re-  wit,  fmmor,  and  fancy.    His  contributions  to 

solved  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  in  April,  1880,  the  Journal  dn  dibais  have  not  monopoliaed 

he  started  for  his  appointment  in  the  Philadel*  his  pen.    Beside  numerous  pre&oes,  introdne- 

phia  conference.  After  6  years^  study  of  theology,  tions,  &c.,  and  articles  in  nearly  eveir  Parisian 

and  while  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  the  periodical  wliich  has  existed  during  his  career 

pastoral  work,  he  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  as  a  journalist,  he  has  published  seTeral  tkoreks, 

though  with  no  intention  of  becoming  a  practia-  the  first  of  which,  L^dne  mort  et  la/emme  guH- 

iDg  physician.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1882,  htinee  (1829X  h^s  gone  through  several  edi- 

and  elder  in  1884.    In  May,  1840,  he  was  elected  tions.  His  subsequent  writings  of  the  same  dasB 

financial  secretary  ofthe  American  Bible  society,  have  scarcely  been  so  well  received;   among 

and  continued  in  that  office  until  he  was  elected  them  are :  La ear^fmion  (1880) ;  Bamaice  (1881); 

bishop  in  1844.     Bishop  Janes  is  one  of  the  Le  ehemin  is  troMite  (1886);  Uh  tawr  pomr 

most  efficient  and  laborious  members  of  the  cK^tteom^tirf  (1887);  LaTtUgimaedA  Thtuomm 

episcopal  college.  (1850);  and  jUf^attsteAoff^frev  (1861).    He 

JANESVIlIiE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  has  prepared  an  abridgment  of  JUohardson^ 
Bock  CO.,  Wis.,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state,  sitr  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,**  with  an  Emba  mr  la  sw 
uated  on  both  sides  of  Bock  river,  45  m.  S.  K  €tle%  ouvrage$  de  Samud  BichardMm  (3  vk^ 
from  Kadison ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,441 ;  in  1857  (city  12mo.,  Paris,  1846).  Among  his  misoeUaneous 
and  township),  7,788 ;  in  1859,  about  12,000.  works,  exclusive  of  several  filnstrati^  puWea- 
It  is  built  partlv  on  a  bluff  100  feet  high,  and  tions,  historical  or  descriptive,  to  which  he  has 
partly  on  a  level  space  at  its  foot,  extending  to  done  little  more  than  lend  his  name,  are: 
the  river.  The  court  house  occupies  a  com-  Cont€$  fanUutiqtiu  et  eanUi  litUrairtB  (1882) ; 
mending  position  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Oant€9nou9eaux0.e99)\  La  eataeombeill899); 
An  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Milwaukee  Le  voyage  d*un  hamtne  heureux  (1840) ;  Xm 
and  Mississippi  and  the  Chicago  and  north-  petite  b(niheur$(lSti(i);  LeseymphonieedeVkiur 
western  railroads,  which  intersect  at  this  point,  (1857),  with  drawings  by  Gavaroi ;  and  Baekd, 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  et  la  tragedie^  a  biographical  and  critical  woik 
manufactures,  Bock  river  affording  valuable  upon  that  great  tragic  artist,  with  photomphio 
water  power.  In  1857  the  city  contained  4  flour  illustrations  (8vo.,  1859).  His  ffietoire  eUlaiU' 
mills,  2  sawmills,  a  brewery,  8  carriage fSeictoriea,  Urature  dramattgue  en  France  (4  vols.,  Fsrii, 
2  machine  shops,  a  planing  mill,  an  insurance  1851-6)  is  a  selection  of  his  weMj/ndUet^ne, 
company,  5  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  altered  and  remodelled  so  as  to  present  a  sketch 
$825,000,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspaper  <^-  of  the  history  of  the  French  stage  and  dramatio 
flees,  and  9  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Oongrega-  artistsdnringnearly  aquarter  of  aoentn^. 
tionol,  1  Episcopal,  4  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  JAKINA,  Joahnika,  or  Tahota,  capital  of 
and  1  Boman  Catholic).  It  is  the  seat  of  the  an  eyalet  or  circle  of  Albania  of  the  same  name 
state  asylum  for  the  blind,  supported  by  legis-  (pop.  400,000,  chiefly  Greeks),  in  European 
lative  appropriations,  and  open  to  pupils  m>m  Turkey,  occupies  a  smsll  peninsula  on  the  bank 
Wisconsin  free  of  charge  except  for  clothing,  of  the  lake  of  Janina,  in  kt  89^  47'  N.,  long. 
This  institution  was  founded  in  1850,  and  in  21*'1'E.,80  m.  from  Larissa;  pop. about  12,000. 
1858  had  18  pupils.  Janesville  also  has  an  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  metropolitan,  and  eon- 
academy  and  a  female  seminary.  In  1858  it  tains  7  churches,  14  mosques,  a  Greek  college, 
had  16  school  houses  (8  of  which  were  of  brick,  a  library,  and  a  hospitaL  The  inhabitants  are 
and  2  of  stone),  attended  by  5,807  pupils.  It  engaged  in  various  manufactures.  The  adjoin- 
was  founded  about  1886,  made  the  county  seat  ing  country  yields  grain,  fruits,  wine,  and  tim* 
in  1889,  and  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1858.  ber  in  abundance,  is  rich  in  pasture  l«ids,  and 

JANIN,  JuLBS  GABiaEi.,  a  French  critic  and  affords  great  advantages  for  tne  raising  of  cs^ 
miscellaneous  writer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents  at  and  horses.  The  descriptions  given  by  recent 
St  £tienne  in  Deo.  1804.  He  completed  his  das-  travellers  of  the  site  of  Janina  and  its  lake  an* 
sioal  studies  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  swer  to  that  of  the  dty  and  lake  of  Eurosa  men- 
Paris,  where  he  was  more  distinguished  for  his  tioned  by  Procopius.  Justinian  built  a  fortress 
wit  and  conversational  powers  than  for  high  at  Eurcea,  probably  on  the  site  now  ooounied 
rank  in  his  classes.  He  then  studied  law  and  by  the  citadel  of  Janina.  In  the  later  perioa  of 
made  a  living  as  a  private  tutor;  but  he  soon  the  Byzantine  empire  it  became  the  chief  city 
became  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Figaro,  a  of  Greece  W.  of  Mt  >Pindns.  For  many  oen- 
sprightly  opposition  paner,  and  was  also  a  regular  turies  the  terrltorv  of  Janina  was  a  field  of  oon> 
writer  for  the  royalist  Journal,  the  Quotidienne^  tention  between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and  the 
until  the  accession  of  the  Polignao  cabinet  in  Wallachian  and  Slavic  settlers.  In  the  lalte 
Aug.  1829.  A  few  weeks  later  he  became  a  reg*  part  of  the  11th  century  it  was  taken  by  tiie 
ular  contributor  to  the  Journal  dee  dibate  ;  and  Kormans,  who  defeated  Alexis  Oomnenus  un- 
after  writing  a  few  political  and  miscellaneous  der  its  walls.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  15th 
articles,  he  took  charge  of  the  theatrical  no-  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  ofthe  Turks.  At 
tioeS)  in  which  he  found  a  proper  field  fiv  the  the  beginning  of  the  present  oentniy  Janina 
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enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prospeiily,  nmnber-  appeared  without  a  wooden  spoon  in  their  tor* 
ing  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  possessing  an  ex-  bans,  and  on  eztraordmary  occasions  always  as- 
tensiye  trade  and  a  large  annnal  fkir,  and  the  sembled  aronnd  their  soap  kettles;  Uieir  revolts 
Janiniotes  ranking  among  the  most  accomplish-  were  proclaimed  by  reversing  these  kettles,  and 
ed  and  indostrioos  of  modem  Greeks.  But  to  lose  one  of  them  in  battle  was  looked  upon 
the  despotic  mle  of  All  Pasha,  the  governor  of  as  a  disgrace  eqaivalent  to  the  loss  of  its  colors 
the  city,  led  to  complications  with  Turkey  and  by  a  regiment  in  other  armies.  Under  Solyman 
other  governments.  In  1820,  when  no  longer  the  Magnificent  they  formed  the  best  disciplined 
able  to  defend  the  city,  he  oraered  it  to  be  set  and  boldest  force  in  Enrope.  After  his  deaths 
on  fire.  The  mosques,  palaces,  and  the  two  acad-  when  the  sultans  ceased  to  lead  their  armies 
amies  for  which  Janina  was  celebrated,  were  in  person,  the  institution  fell  into  decay.  It 
all  destroyed.  It  has  still  a  desolate  appear-  was  no  longer  recruited  exclusively  from  voung 
ance,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  crooked,  and  Christian  prisoners  of  war,  or  from  levies  on 
tiie  houses  mostly  of  mud ;  but  it  is  gradually  the  Slavic  provinces,  but  from  any  persona 
recovering  firom  its  misfortunes,  and  trade  is  who  could  obtain  appointments  in  it  by  in- 
revivinff.  Opposite  the  city  is  a  small  island  trigne,  until  finally  it  consisted  in  a  great  meas- 
with  a  Ishine  villaffe  and  a  church  and  monas-  ure  not  merely  of  menials  and  low  artisans^ 
terv. — The  li^e  of  Janina  is  about  6  m.  inlensth  but  of  idle  vagabonds,  many  of  whom  followed 
and  almost  8  in  its  rreatest  breadth,  bounded  no  military  exercises  and  were  permitted  to  en- 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Mitzikeli  mountains  (2,500  gage  in  trade  or  mechanical  and  other  occu- 
feet  high),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  a  rooky  moun-  pations.  But  they  still  supplied  sometliing  like 
tain  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  Epirote  city,  an  organization  to  the  turbulent  mob  of  the 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient  Do-  Turkish  cities,  and  were  long  really  fonnidable 
dona.  The  N.  W.  part  of  the  lake  is  commonly  to  society  and  government  itself.  They  muti- 
called  the  lake  of  Lapsista,  and  the  8.  E.  that  of  nied  repeatedly  against  the  sultans,  and  in  some 
Janina.  The  middle  part,  however,  resembles  cases  even  deposed  them  or  put  them  to  death, 
more  a  marsh  than  a  lake,  and  is  traversed  by  They  frequently  pillaged  the  cities  which  it  was 
two  long  channels  which  connect  the  two  por-  their  duty  to  guard.  In  1798  Seliin  III.  at- 
tions.  The  waters  of  both  lakes  are  absorbed  tempted  to  form  a  better  army  by  instituting 
by  subterranean  channels;  that  which  comma-  the  nizamrdjadid  or  disciplined  troops.  This 
nicates  with  the  river  Kahima  (the  Thyamis  of  caused  a  fearful  revolt,  the  abdication  and  death 
the  ancient  Greeks)  is  in  the  lake  of  Lapsista.  of  Selim,  and  the  most  terrible  outrages  ever 
The  lake  of  Janina  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  witnessed  in  Constantinople  (Nov.  14,  1808). 
carp,  tench,  eels,  and  other  fish.  Immense  Mahmond  II.  was  obliged  on  reaching  the 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  breed  in  the  covert  of  the  throne  to  pardon  the  janizaries ;  but,  impressed 
lofty  reeds  upon  its  shores.  by  the  danger  of  maintaining  such  troops,  he 
JANIZARIES,  a  body  of  Turkish  infantry  quietly  matured  during  severalyears  a  plan 
now  extinct.  Tne  name  is  derived  f^om  yenU-^  for  ridding  himself  of  them.  Emviog  gained 
heriy  or  yeni  and  atikari^  ^  new  troops."  Ac-  over  some  of  their  ofScers  and  the  Moham- 
cording  to  a  Turkish  historian,  they  were  first  medan  priesthood  to  his  views,  he  resolved  to 
assembled  in  1829  by  Sultan  Orchan,  but  they  exterminate  them,  and  on  May  29,  1826.  pub- 
were  not  regularly  organized  until  1862,  when  lished  a  decree  ordering  that  150  Janizanes  of 
Amnrath  I.,  after  conquering  the  southern  every  regiment  should  be  formed  into  a  regu- 
Slavic  kingdoms,  claimed  one  fifth  of  the  cap-  larly  disciplined  militia.  This,  as  was  expected, 
tives,  including  the  able-bodied  youth,  to  be  led  to  a  revolt  ^June  14,  1826),  the  Janizaries 
converted  to  Islamism  and  educated  as  sol-  committing  horrible  excesses.  The  next  day 
diers.  This  was  done  with  extraordinary  care,  they  assembled  and  reversed  their  kettles.  But 
the  recruits  being  distributed  at  first  among  the  mufti  displaying  the  sacred  standard  of  Mo- 
ths peasantry  of  Asia  Minor,  that  they  might  hammed,  all  the  better  class  of  the  population 
become  hardened  by  rural  life  and  familiar  with  joined  the  regular  troops.  Artillery  had  been 
Mohammedanism.  The  result  was  that  they  long  prepared  in  anticipation  of  tiiis  event  and 
manifested  all  the  enthusiasm  of  proselytes ;  great  numbers  of  galiongu  or  sailors,  ana  &m- 
and  as  this  spirit  was  warmly  encouraged,  tangU  or  imperial  private  guards,  were  also 
and  as  privileges  were  granted  them,  they  ready  for  attacking  the  Janizaries.  **  Burned 
soon  became  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  alive  in  their  barracks,  cannonaded  in  the  At 
They  were  divided  at  first  into  80,  afterward  Meidan,  where  they  made  their  most  desperate 
into  162,  and  finally  into  196  <frta%^  each  num-  defence,  massacred  singly  in  the  streets  during 
bering  in  Constantinople  nominally  100  men,  8  months,  the  remainder  were  condemned  to 
and  elsewhere  200  or  800,  in  time  of  peace,  but  exile.*'  About  25,000  Janizaries  were  thus  kill- 
500  in  time  of  war.  Beside  the  aga^  or  com-  ed,  and  since  that  time  they  have  never  been  re- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  whole  body  of  Janizaries,  organized.— See  Macfarlane's  *^  Constantinople 
there  were  6  officers  attached  to  each  orto,  the  in  1828,"  and  PreeU  hiatorique  ds  la  dettmetton 
chief  being  called  the  artchhashu  The  lowest  du  eorm  desjanizaries,  traauit  du  Tare  d^Eaiad 
ofilcer  was  the  cook,  who,  however,  performed  Bfendi,  by  M.  Canssin  de  Perceval  (Paris,  1888). 
various  other  duties,  and  for  whom  the  sol-  JANSENIUS,  Coniniuus,  a  Dutch  theologian, 
diers  manifested  great  reverence.    They  never  bom  at  Akoi  near  Leerdam,  Oct  28, 1585,  died 
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May  6, 1688.  He  Btodied  theology  at  fhe  nid-  (mmieundsPortBoytUdei  OhamM\  took  their 
▼enity  of  LouTain,  which  anwayeringlj  adhered  stand  In  faror  of  Jansenina.  when  Innocent 
to  the  Angnstinian  system  of  Bigns  (died  1580),  X.  in  1658  denounced  5  propontions  in  the 
though  76  propositions  of  it  had  heen  condemned  works  of  Jansenins  as  heretical,  a  minority  of 
in  1667  hy  the  see  of  Rome.  In  1617  he  became  the  Jansenists  denied  that  these  propodtioni 
president  of  the  Pnlcheria  college  at  Lonvain,  had  been  understood  by  the  author  in  the  sense 
wherehelecturedon  theology,  and  hi  1680  pro-  in  which  they  were  condemned.  Alexander 
fessor  of  theology  at  the  uniTorsity.  In  1686  he  VII.,  howerer,  in  1656  demanded  of  the  French 
was  made  bishop  of  Tpres.  He  was  zealously  de-  dergy  a  declaration,  by  which  they  should  r^ect 
YOted  to  the  study  of  Augustine.  The  writings  the  condemned  propositions  as  propositions  of 
of  this  fiithekr  agdnst  the  Pelagians  he  read  80  Jansenins.  Louis  XIV.  lent  his  support  to  the  ex- 
times,  the  other  writings  10  times.  like  B^jus  ecution  of  this  as  well  as  other  measures  6i  tiie 
he  adopted  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  in  popes  against  Jansenism,  declaring  at  a  national 
its  strictest  sense,  and  was  therefore  opposed  to  assembly  of  the  French  dergy  (1660)  that  he 
tiie  tiieological  views  of  the  Jesmta,  whom  he  regarded  it  as  his  religious  duty  to  exterminate 
prevented  from  lecturing  at  Louvain  on  philos-  Jansenism.  Clement  IX.  in  1668  endeavored 
ophy.  He  believed  ^at  the  Catholic  church  to  put  a  stop  to  the  controversy  bv  a  decree 
of  ms  times  had  in  this  and  in  other  points  de-  (Pax  OUmenHna\  which  demandea  merely  a 
parted  from  the  doctrines  of  the  old  church,  and  rejection  of  the  5  propontionS)  witiiout  ascrib- 
therefore  in  1621  projected,  with  his  friend  the  ing  them  to  Jansenins.  (La  paix  de  OUment 
abbot  of  8t.  Cyran,  the  plan  of  a  reformation,  /X,  Brussels,  1701.  The  author,  who  is  not 
Jansenins  tiUdng  the  doctrine  ai^  St.  Cyran  the  named  cm  the  title  page^  was  Quesnel,  who  died 
constitution  and  the  rdi^ous  life  as  their  re-  in  1719.)  But  Clement  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  soon 
spective  Adds  of  labor.  Insh  clergymen  of  high  had  recourse  to  severer  measures:  many  Jan- 
standing  and  the  heads  of  the  French  Oratorians  senists  fled  to  the  Ketherlands,  ana  Port  Royal 
favored  this  plan.  Jansenins  commenced  his  was  destroyed  in  1709.  The  controversy  had 
work  on  the  ooctrine  of  Augustine  in  1627,  and  broken  out  with  new  violence  on  the  publicatioa 
had  hardlv  finidied  it  when  he  died.  On  his  of  QueeneFs  cdebrated  work  on  the  New  Testa- 
deathbed  he  recommended  to  his  friends  its  ment  (L$  Nimwau  Teitament  en  Fran^u^  av» 
publication,  which  the  Jesuits  and  the  papal  des  r^/leanons  moralei),  Clement  XI.,  by  the 
nuncio  at  Cologne,  anticipating  the  renewal  of  constitution  Uhigenittu  (1718),  condemned  101 
a  violent  controversy,  strove  in  vain  to  prevent,  propositions  of  this  book  as  heretical,  dangerous. 
It  appewed  (8  vols,  fol)  under  the  auspices  of  or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  A  large  portion  of 
the  university,  and  the  editorial  care  of  Liberus  the  French  clergy  and  people,  with  the  arch- 
Froidmont  ana  Ealen,  in  1 640,  with  the  tide  Au-  bishop  of  Paris,  the  cardinal  de  Koaillee^  at  their 
fftutinus,  seu  Doetrina  AugvMtini  de  Humanm  head,  publidv  resisted  the  constitution,  and  were 
Natura  Sanitate^  ./Elarituaine  et  Medidna^  ad-  thereiore  called  Anticonstitutionists.  A  papal 
tenue  Pelagianoe  et  MastilieMee^  and  was  soon  decree  of  Sept  2,  1718,  threatened  aU  who 
reprinted  at  Paris  (1641)  and  Jtouen  (1648).  The  would  not  unconditionally  submit  with  excom- 
work  sets  forth  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  irre-  munication.  Many,  and  among  them  Cardinal 
sistible  grace  and  absorate  election  or  rejection,  Noailles,  yielded,  but  4  bishops  (those  of  lOre- 
mostiy  in  the  verv  words  of  Augustine ;  it  rejects  poix,  Montpdlier.  Boulogneuand  Scaiez)  appealed 
the  use  of  reason  w  religious  questions,  designates  to  an  oBCumenical  council.  Those  who  sustained 
philosophy  as  the  mother  of  all  heresy,  defends  this  appeal,  among  whom  were  many  opposed 
l^^us,  ana  accuses  the  Jesuits  in  general,  and  to  Jansenism,  were  called  Appellants.  The 
in  particular  Fonseca,  Less,  Molina,  and  others,  parliament  perseveringly  resisted  the  decr«ea 
of  semi-Pelagianism.  The  Jesuits  attadsed  the  against  Jansenism ;  the  borbonne  wavered,  and 
work  as  repeating  the  condemned  propositions  when  pressed  generally  submitted  to  the  papal 
of  B(^us,  and  Urban  YIII.  in  1642  condemned  decrees.  Some  of  the  bishops  continued  to  pa- 
it  as  neretical  by  the  bull  In  eminenti,  and  tronize  it,  and  the  general  chapter  of  the  C^ 
placed  it  on  the  index. — ^The  name  Jaiibskists  is  torians  resolved  in  1727  not  to  accept  tiie  boll 
applied  to  those  Christians  who  consider  the  Uhigenitue.  A  popular  saint,  Francis  of  Paris, 
opinions  of  Jansenins  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  died  with  the  appHBal  in  his  hand  (1727),  and 
Catholic  church,  notwithstanding  their  condem-  the  mirades  and  wild  convulsions  which  were 
nation  by  all  the  popes  since  1642.  The  friends  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  his  grave  made 
of  Jansenins  in  the  Netherlands,  among  whom  a  deep  impression  on  large  chisses  of  the  people, 
were  several  bishops  and  nearly  all  the  profes-  But  when  the  constitution  by  an  act  of  royal 
sors  of  the  universities,  submitted  after  some  sovereignty  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
hesitation  to  the  bull  In  eminenti  in  1647.  A  kingdom  (1780),  the  resistance  of  the  Jansenists 
greater  resistance  was  made  in  France,  where  was  gradually  overcome,  and  the  Oratorians 
the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  Anthony  Arnauld,  a  accepted  the  bull  hi  1746.  New  difficulties 
learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  his  sister  An-  arose  again  for  a  while  when  Beaumon^  srdk- 
gelica,  the  abbess  of  the  Cisterdan  convent  of  bishop  of  Paris,  in  1762  ordered  the  sacraments 
Port  Royal,  Pascal,  andacommunity  of  scholars  to  be  refused  to  all  who  had  not  accepted  the 
who  lived  in  the  manner  of  the  andent  anoho-  constitution ;  but  finally  peace  was  restored  by 
rets  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  dee  Champs  means  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict 
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XrV,  in  1766.    The  Jaasenlrt  party  remained  reftuliig  to  barm  them,  thej  -were  oondemned 

Terj  BtroDf  among  the  French  olei^,  and  most  to  be  Deheaded.    The  relioa  of  Jannarios  were 

of  the  denoal  depoties  in  the  states-general  of  removed  about  400  to  Naples,  where  hia  body 

1789  belonged  to  it    After  the  restoration  aba  is  supposed  to  be  still  preserved  in  a  chapel  of 

it  found  many  advocates  among  the  clergy  and  the  cathedraL     Two  vials  containing  a  hard 

laity,  and  since  1854  has  had  an  organ  in  the  substance  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  saint^ 

religious  press  {Vchtervateur  Cathaliqtte).    In  and  a  c^ass  case  enclosing  his  head,  are  kept  in 

Italy  several  bishops  who  were  in  favor  of  the  another  chapel  and  exposed  to  public  view  on 

reforms  of  Leopold  11.  of  Tuscany  and  of  Na-  certain  festivals ;  and  when  the  head  is  broug^ht 

poleon,  as  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  and  Oapeoe-  near  the  vials  the  blood  is  seen  to  become  liquid, 

LiU3!o,  archbishop  of  Taranto,  were  regarded  as  to  bubble,  rise  in  the  bottles,  and  &11  again — 

Jansenists. — ^While    Jansenism    remained    in  tiie  alleged  miracle  liasting  sometimes  8  days. 

IVance  a  Geological  school,  it  became  an  inde-  On  such  occasions  popular  enthusiasm  is  raised 

pendent  church  in  the  Netherlands.    In  1704  to  its  height     The  occurrence  usually  takes 

Oodde,  the  'vioar  apostolic  of  the  archbishopric  place  on  the  feast  of  St  Januarina,  Sent  10,  on 

of  Utrecht,  was  deposed  by  the  pope  for  hold-  that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  in  May,  and 

ing  Jansenistic  views,  but  the  chapter  refbsed  on  the  anniversary  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 

to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  this  deposition,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  extinguished  by 

In  1728  the  chapter  chose  an  archbishop  of  his  invocation,  Dec.  20,  1681;  but  it  is  also 

Utrecht,  who  was .  consecrated  by  the  bishop  observed  at  other  times.    The  nature  of  this 

of  Babylon,  a  French  bishop  in  partibui^  who  phenomenon  has  been  investigated  by  sdentifio 

lived  as  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam.    The  pope  men  of  various  creeds  and  nations,  and  several 

was  informed  of  the  election,  but  answered  bv  a  hypotheses  more  or  less  plausible  have  been 

condemnatory  brief.    The  archbishop  appealed  suggested  to  account  for  it    Roman  Catholics 

from  the  condemnation  of  the  pope  to  tne  next  regud  it  as  a  well  attested  miracle.    It  was 

general  council,  a  step  which  has  since  been  mentioned  by  Pope  Pius  IL  in  1460. 

taken  by  each  of  his  successors.    The  next  arch-  JANUARY,  the  first  month  in  our  present 

bishop,  ^arcbman  Wuy tiers,  received  letters  of  calendar,  added  with  February  to  the  previous 

communion  from  many  bishops,  more  than  100  10  montns  of  the  year  by  Numa.   It  was  named 

of  which  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  from  the  double-faced  god  Janus,  to  whom  its 

church  of  Utrecht     After  the  death  of  the  fint  day,  which  looks  back  upon  the  year  past 

bishop   of  Babylon,   Archbishop   Meindaarts  and  forward  upon  that  to  come,  was  sacred.   It 

(elected  in  1789)  restored  the  suffragan  see  of  was  not  uniformly  the  beginning  of  the  year 

Haarlem  in  1742,  and  that  of  Deventer  in  1758,  among  the  Latin  Christian  nations  till  the  18th 

in  order  to  secure  a  succession  of  prelates.    The  century,  the  year  being  in  several  countries 

last  public  step  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the  reckoned  from  March  1,  or  other  dates. 

Jansenist  church  was  a  ioint  protest  against  the  JANUS  jlnd  JANA,  two  divinities  honored 

doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  in  1856.  by  the  ancient  Romans.    Their  names  are  onl^ 

The  Jansenist  church  numbers  at  present  about  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of  Dianus  and  Di- 

4,000,  with  a  theological  iostitution  at  Am-  ana,    Thej  were  generally  conmdered  identical 

ersfoort. — See  Leydecker,  HUtona  JanMenimi  with  the  sun  and  moon.    Janus  presided  over 

SETtrecht,  1695) ;  Lucchcsini,  Hutaria  Polemica  the  beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 

arueniimi  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1711);  Tregelle&  invok^  on  every  occasion  before  all  other  dei- 

**  The  Jansenists"  (London,  1851) ;  the  lUv.  J.  ties.    He  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons;  he 

M.  Neale,  *^  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  was  the  Janitor  of  heaven,  and  on  earth  the 

Church  of  Holland  '*  (Oxford,  1858).  guardian  god  of  gates  and  doors ;  in  time  <^  war 

JANSSENS,'Abbahaic,  a  Flemish  painter,  he  went  out  to  Mttie  with  the  armies  of  Rome, 

born  in  Antwerp  in  1569,  died  about  1631.  He  and  aided  them  against  the  foe,  while  in  time  of 

enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  in  Antwerp  until  peace  he  abode  in  his  temple,  and  watched  over 

Rubens  established  himself  there  after  hia  resi-  the  safety  of  the  city.    At  the  dawn  of  every 

dence  in  Italy.  In  vigor  of  coloring  he  is  scarce-  day  the  people  addressed  their  supplications  to 

ly  inferior  to  Rubens.  him,  and  on  the  first  day  of  every  year  sacrifices 

JANUARIUS,  Saint,  a  Christian  martyr,  of  cakes,  barley,  incense,  and  wine  were  offered 

patron  saint  of  Naples,  bom  in  Naples,  or  ac-  in  his  honor  on  12  altars.  The  worshipof  Janus 

cording  to  some  accounts  in  Benevento,  April  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Kome  by 

21, 272,  put  to  death  at  Pozzuoli,  Sept  19,  806.  Romulus.    Numa  called  the  first  month  of  the 

He  was  made  bishop  of  Benevento  about  808,  Roman  year  siter  him,  and  dedicated  a  covered 

the  year  in  which  the  persecution  under  Diocle-  passage  near  the  Forum  to  him.    This  passage, 

tian  began.     Having  ventured  to  visit  some  ilrequentiy  termed  a  temple  in  later  times,  con* 

Christians  who  had  been  cast  into  prison  for  tained  a  statue  of  the  god,  and  had  two  en- 

their  faith,  he  was  brousht  before  tiie  governor  trances,  which  were  always  kept  open  in  time 

Hmotheus  at  Nola,  and  afterward  with  other  of  war,  and  closed  in  time  of  peace.    During 

prisoners  made  to  accompany  that  officer  to  the  existence  of  the  republic  the  temple  was 

I^ozzuoli,  walking  in  chains  before  his  chariot  closed  only  once,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 

Here,  says  the  tradition,  Januarius  and  6  others  war,  241  "B.  C.    Janus  was  sometimes  repre- 

were  given  up  to  wild  beasts ;  but,  the  animals  sented  with  two,  and  sometimes  with  four  fihoee, 
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and  uras  often  stTled  Biffwa  and  Quadriflrcn$»  Osaka ;  the  Kisogawa,  wldch  ftSla  into  th^ignlf 
He  vas  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art  of  Izeh ;  the  Teuric^awa,  which  is  the  outlet 
with  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  of  Lake  Bawaj  the  Kamanafi,  which  flows  into 
with  a  key  in  his  left.  the  bay  of  Taga;  and  the  Aragawa,  which 
JAPAN  (Chinese  Shi^en-hue^  or  as  llaroo  flows  into  the  bay  of  Yeddo.  The  chief  lake  is 
Polo  wrote  it,  Zipat^gu^  sunrise  kingdom),  call-  that  of  Oita,  situated  in  the  province  of  Oomi ; 
ed  by  the  natives  Niphon,  or  Nipon.  which  is  it  is  72  m.  lone,  and  22  in  its  j^eatest  width, 
the  specific  name  of  the  largest  memW  of  the  The  Japanese  iuands  are  mountainous,  but  little 
group,  is  a  body  of  islands,  forming  an  empire,  is  known  of  the  direction  or  nature  of  the 
lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  between  lat.  81^  and  ranges.  The  highest  peak  is  Fusiyama,  a  vol- 
49"^  St.  and  long.  129""  and  150°£.  It  is  bounded  cano  in  the  island  of  Kiphon,  westward  from 
N.  by  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  E.  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  bay  of  Yeddo ;  its  summit  is  covered  with 
8.  by  the  China  sea,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  perpetual  snow,  and  it  must  therefore  be  at  least 
It  is  distant  420  m.  from  China,  270  from  Kam-  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  group 
tohatka,  and  5.000  from  Cfdifomia.  The  prinoi-  of  islands  seems  to  be  volcanic  in  its  formatiou, 
pal  islands  ot  the  group  are  Niphon,  Kiusiu,  but  too  little  is  yet  known  of  its  natural  fea- 
and  8ikokf.  Niphon  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  tures  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  its 
of  the  globe,  its  length  being  900  m.,  and  its  geological  character.  Earthquakes  are  so  fire- 
average  breadth  more  than  100  m. ;  its  area  is  quent  that  the  natives  commonly  pay  little  re- 
about  100,000  sq.  m.  Einsiu  has  an  area  of  gard  to  them.  Though  there  are  some  large 
about  16,000  sq.  m.  Sikokf  contains  about  10,000  plains,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  in  general 
aq.  m.  These  last  two  islands  lie  S.  and  8.  W.  very  much  broken  by  hiUs  and  valleys.  The 
from  Niphon,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  soil  is  fertil^  and  is  almost  everywhere  cnlti- 
narrow  straits ;  Bungo  channel,  about  80  m.  vated,  agriculture  being  greatly  promoted  by  a 
wide,  divides  them  from  each  other.  Niphon,  law  which  provides  that  land  remaining  unused 
Kiusiu,  and  Sikokf,  and  numerous  small  isl-  for  more  than  a  year  shall  become  forfeited  to 
ands  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  constitute  the  public.  The  rugged  mountain  sides,  where 
Japan  proper.  North  of  Niphon,  and  separated  the  plough  cannot  be  used,  are  often  buHt 
from  it  by  the  straits  of  Sangar,  lies  the  island  up  in  terraces,  and  tilled  by  hand.  Rain  is 
of  Yesso  or  Jesso,  which  has  been  conquered  abundant,  especially  in  spring  and  summer,  and 
and  colonized  by  the  Japanese ;  its  area  is  esti-  this  copious  irrigation  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
mated  at  80,000  sq.  m.  Still  further  N.  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  he&t  of  summer  is 
island  of  Saghalien,  the  8.  part  of  which,  to-  very  great,  the  mercury  rising  in  July  and 
gether  with  the  8  southernmost  islands  of  the  August  to  100*^.  In  winter  the  cold  is  some- 
Koorile  chain,  belong  also  to  Japan.  The  en-  times  severe,  even  in  the  southern  part,  where 
tire  number  of  the  Japanese  islands  is  computed  the  mercury  falls  much  below  the  freezing 
at  1,000,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  empire  at  point.  The  weather  is  subject  to  great  and 
170,000  sq.  m.  Japan  is  divided  by  the  native  sudden  changes,  and  violent  storms  with  tbnn- 
geographers  into  8  grand  divisions,  viz. :  Goky-  der  and  lightning  are  very  common. — Japan 
nay,  Tokaydo,  Tosando,  Fukurokudo,  Sanindo,  produces  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  quicksilver, 
Sanyodo,  Nankaydo,  and  Saykaydo.  These  coal,  sulpnur,  and  salt  in  great  abundance, 
are  subdivided  into  68  provinces  or  principal!-  Tin  and  iron  are  found,  but  not  so  plentifully 
ties,  an^  these  again  into  622  distncts.  The  as  the  other  minerals.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
most  noted  cities  of  Japan  are  Yeddo,  the  politi-  many  parts,  both  ftom  the  ore  and  from  wash- 
cal  capital,  Miako,  the  ecclesiastical  capitfd,  and  ing  the  earth  or  the  sands  of  the  rivers.  Silver 
Osaka,  in  Niphon;  Nagasaki,  Saga,  Eokura,  is  also  abundant,  but  both  gold  and  silver  are 
and  Taakanabe,  in  Eiusiu;  Simoda,  Kotsi,  Ta-  less  plentiful  than  they  were  .a  few  centuries 
kamatsu,  and  Matsugama,  in  Sikokf;  Hakodadi  ago.  The  mines  have  become  less  productive, 
and  Matsmai,  in  Yesso.  The  population  is  un-  and  the  precious  metals  scarcer,  probably  in 
known  to  foreigners,  for  though  censuses  are  consequence  of  the  immense  exportation.  It  is 
frequently  taken  the  result  is  kept  secret ;  but  it  said  that  from  1640  to  1740  not  less  than  $20(V 
is  believed  by  competent  observers  to  be  very  000,000  worth  was  exported  ita  specie.  Copper 
dense.  If  the  avera^  to  the  square  mile  be  as  is  extremely  abundant  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  and 
great  as  that  of  the  neighboring  empire  of  China,  much  of  it  is  of  the  best  quality.  Iron  is  found 
tiie  Japanese  population  cannot  be  for  from  40,-  only  in  8  provinces,  and  from  its  comparative 
000,000.  Tlie  people  are  all  of  one  race,  and  scarcity  \b  of  the  same  value  with  copper.  The 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  division  of  mankind. —  tin  of  Japan  is  so  fine  and  white  as  almost  to 
The  coasts  of  Japan  are  much  broken  by  bays  equal  silver ;  but  as  the  Japanese  attach  little 
and  inlets,  and  are  extremely  difficult  of  access,  value  to  it,  it  is  not  mined  to  any  great  extent 
not  only  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands  Sulphur  is  found  in  some  places  in  such  quan- 
that  surround  thera,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  titles  that  it  may  be  dug  up  and  carried  off  as 
gales  and  fogs.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  easily  as  sand.  Cool  of  a  bituminous  kind,  and 
none  are  larse ;  they  are  mostly  mountain  tor-  of  a  poor  quality,  is  dug  in  many  places,  and  is 
rents,  with  short  and  rapid  courses.  The  prin-  extensively  used  as  fuel.  Among  the  precious 
cipal  streams  are  the  i  edcgawa,  which  is  the  stones  are  agates,  camelians,  and  iaspers  of 
ouUet  of  Lake  Olts,  and  falb  into  the  gulf  of  great  beauty,  while  pearls,  firequently  of  lai^ 
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sbse,  are  flihed  on  many  parte  of  the  coast —  qnisition  of  the  highest  branchea  of  European 
Japaif  produces  most  of  the  trees  common  to  knowledge.  Though  indnstrions,  they  are  em- 
temperate  regions.  The  fir  and  cedar  grow  to  im-  inently  a  social  and  pleasure-seeking  people, 
mense  size,  the  latter  sometimes  to  the  diameter  are  fond  of  feasto  and  frolic,  and  have  ire- 
of  18  feet.  Of  the  oak,  two  species  have  been  qnent  national  holidays.  Music,  daocing,  and 
observed  peculiar  to  the  country,  whose  acorns  tne  theatre  are  favorite  amusements  with  all 
when  boiled  form  a  palatable  and  nutritious  classes.  Mummers,  mountebanks,  tumblers,  con- 
article  of  food.  The  mulbernr  and  the  varnish  Jurers,  and  all  manner  of  Jugglers  are  seen  in 
tree  grow  wild.  The  nuto  of  the  latter  yield  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and  are  highly  popular 
solid  oU  for  candles,  as  do  those  of  the  camphor  with  the  people.  Their  jugglers  surpass  those 
tree,  which  lives  to  a  great  age,  and  attains  a  of  all  other  countries.  Among  other  wonder- 
great  size.  The  Dutch  traveller  Biebold  meos-  fol  feats,  that  which  has  especially  astonished 
ured  one  in  1826,  the  trunk  of  which  was  50  their  European  and  American  visitors  is  the  for- 
feet  in  circumference.  The  same  tree  had  been  mation  from  pieces  of  tissue  paper  of  artificial 
observed  by  the  traveller  E&mpfer  in  1691,  butterflies,  which,  guided  by  the  motions  of  a 
when  it  was  86  feet  in  circumference.  The  fan,  fly  about,  advance,  retreat,  appear  to  sip 
people  cut  the  root  and  stem  into  small  pieces,  the  honey  from  flowers,  and  display  all  the 
and  procure  the  camphor  by  decoction.  It  has  airs  and  graces  of  real  butterflies.  Education 
long  formed  on  important  article  of  export,  is  almost  universal,  the  poorest  and  lowest  lo- 
Chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are  found,  and  or-  borers  being  taught  to  read  and  write.    The 

«  onges,  lemons,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  and  apri-  women  are  educated  with  nearly  as  much  care 
cots  are  among  tibe  fruito.  The  bamboo,  the  os  the  men.  The  young  ladies  of  the  upper 
box  tree,  the  juniper,  and  the  ivy  ore  also  pro-  classes  spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  fabrico- 
duced.  The  camellia,  cultivated  in  several  hun-  tion  of  pretty  boxes,  artificial  flowers,  pocke&> 
dred  varieties,  grows  to  a  large  oze,  and  is  a  books,  and  purses,  and  in  the  painting  of  faaa 
great  favorite  both  for  the  beauty  of  ito  leaves  and  pictures  of  birds  and  aidmals.  In  tja» 
and  of  its  flowers.  The  food  of  the  people  con-  weather  they  Join  with  the  men  in  idl  sorts  of 
sists  chiefly  of  vegetables.  Rioe^  wheal^  muze,  outdoor  and  rural  amusements,  taking  especial 
barley,  and  buckwheat  are  raised  in  abund-  delight  in  flahing  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in 
ance,  and  aJso  pumpkins,  watermelons,  onions,  vessels  elegantly  fitted  up  and  adorned.  A 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  beans,  peas,  highly  inteUigent  and  accomplished  English- 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  ana  egg  plants  and  rad-  man,  James  Drummond,  who  resided  several 
ishes  of  enormous  size.  Tobacco  is  also  culti-  years  in  Japan,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen* 
vated,  of  a  very  mild  quality.  The  density  of  tury,  says :  '^  The  Japanese  are  the  most  fiasci- 
the  population  of  Japan  and  the  nearly  univer-  nating,  elegant  ladies  that  I  ever  saw  in  any 
sal  prevfdence  of  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  country  in  the  world.  Take  away  a  few  peou^ 
render  tiie  existence  of  wUd  animals  of  the  liarities  to  which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by 
loi^r  species  almost  an  impossibility.  Among  living  among  them,  and  they  would  at  their  first 
the  mountains  are  bears,  wild  boars,  deer,  fox-  d6but  be  admired  at  St.  James's  or  in  any  other 
es,  and  hares.  Neither  are  tame  animals  nu-  court  of  Europe.''  The  Japanese  gentleman  is 
merons,  as  their  flesh  is  little  used  for  food,  invariably  described  as  a  person  of  pleasing  ad* 

.  The  native  horses  are  small,  active  and  hardy,  dress  and  most  polished  manners.  Even  the 
Oxen  and  cows  are  employed  in  ploughing  and  commonest  people  are  neat  in  their  persons  and 
in  carrying  burdens.  Dogs  are  numerous,  and  scrupulously  observant  of  the  forms  of  poUte- 
there  is  a  small  highly  prized  species  of  spaniel,  ness.  The  rules  that  govern  sodal  intercourse 
fron^  which  it  is  supposed  was  derived  the  ore  formed  into  a  regular  system,  and  published 
English  variety  known  by  the  name  of  King  in  books,  which  are  diligently  studied  at  schooL 
Charles. — ^The  Japanese  are  of  middling  size,  Tea  is  a  universal  beverage,  and  smoking  is  gen* 
and  generally  of  a  yellow  color,  though  some  eral  among  the  men.  In  a  morning  call  pipes 
are  brown  and  others  nearly  white.  Their  and  tea  are  served  to  the  guesto  as  regnlany  as 
eyes  are  small,  oblong,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  pipes  and  coffee  are  among  the  Turks.  At  the 
head.  Their  noses  are  short  and  thick,  and  conclusion  of  the  visit  sweetmeats  are  handed 
their  hair  thick,  black,  and  glossy.  The  people  to  the  visitor  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  oma- 
of.ronk  have  generally  fair  complexions,  imd  mented  with  tinsel;  these  ore  eaten  witii  chop- 
ladies  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  have  sticks,  and  if  the  guest  does  not  eat  the  whole, 
sometimes  perfectly  white  skins  and  blooming  he  or  she  is  expected  to  fold  up  the  remainder 
cheeks.  The  men  are  vk^rous  and  active,  and  in  the  paper  and  carry  it  away.  At  grand  din- 
the  women  well  formed  and  graceful,  while  ners  each  guest  is  expected  to  take  with  him  a 
both  sexes  exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelli-  servant  or  two  to  carry  off  in  ba^ets  the  rem* 
gence  than  is  common  among  Asiatic  nations,  nante  of  the  banquet.  Fish  is  a  general  orti* 
In  character  they  are  lively  and  volatile,  quick  de  of  diet,  and  is  varied  with  gome,  venison, 
of  apprehension,  daring,  adventurous,  frank,  poultry,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  including  a 
libenu,  and  hoq>itable.    They  are  peculiarly  kind  of  sea  weed.    Food  is  eaten  out  of  light 

'  fond  of  military  life,  and  make  excellent  soldiers  lacquered  bowls  and  dishes  made  of  papier 
and  sailors.  They  learn  rapidly,  and  show  mach^.  Feasts  are  followed  by  music  and  done- 
great  eagerness  and  much  aptitude  for  the  ao-  ing,  and  are  oonmionly  closed  by  drinking  tea 
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and  a  spirit  called  MtfliM.  It  Is  the  custom  on  the  larlv  disreputable.  The  oonrteaans  are  destbed 
oompletioQ  of  a  new  dwelling  hoose  to  give  a  to  weir  trade  from  infanoj,  and,  being  generally 
house- wanning,  for  which  purpose  the  neigh-  well  ednoated  and  accomplished,  are  often  se* 
bors  and  friends  of  the  master  of  the  new  house  lected  as  wives  by  respectable  men.  The  most 
aend  him  liberal  presents  of  eatables  and  drink-  singular  custom  among  the  women  is  that  of 
ables.  The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and  of  blackening  their  teeth  and  shaving  or  pulling 
all  ranks  is  very  similar  in  form,  differing  chiefly  out  their  eyebrows  when  they  are  married.  Mar- 
in the  colors,  fineness,  and  value  of  the  mate*  ried  women  also  tie  their  mdles  before,  and 
rials,  those  of  the  higher  orders  being  gener-  single  women  behind.  The  ^panese  of  all  class- 
ally  of  silk,  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  linen  or  ee  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  houses  and 
catico.  The  dress  consists  of  a  number  of  loose,  persons.  They  bathe  frequently,  and  there  are 
wide  gowns  worn  over  each  other,  with  the  many  public  bath  houses  in  the  towns  open  to 
family  coat  of  arms  woven  or  worked  into  all  comers  for  a  fee  generally  equal  to  the  8th 
the  back  and  breast  of  the  outer  garment,  and  of  a  cent,  where  both  sexes  bathe  together  en- 
all  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  sleeves  tirely  nude,  without  apparently  the  slightest  idea 
are  very  long  and  wide,  and  the  part  of  the  of  impropriety.  In  warm  wefUher  persons  of 
ideeve  that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  made  to  both  sexes  may  be  seen  in  the  same  primitive 
serve  as  a  pocket.  The  women  usually  wear  condition  bathing  themselves  in  large  tabe  be- 
brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and  border  their  fore  the  doors  of  their  houses.  Suicide  is  very 
rol^  wiUi  gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Upon  oc-  common,  and  is  generally  committed  by  cutting 
casions  of  full  dress  a  cloak  is  worn  together  open  the  bowels  by  two  gashes  in  the  ahape 
with  a  sort  of  trousers  called  hakkama.  Within  of  a  cross.  It  is  tolerated,  if  not  in  some  cases 
doors  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet  approved,  by  the  laws.  The  criminal  who  thus 
Shoes  are  worn  abroad,  of  an  awkward  and  in-  anticipates  execution  secures  the  public  sym- 
convenient  kind,  consisting  of  soles  of  straw  pathy  and  applause,  saving  his  property  from 
matting  or  of  wood,  which  on  entering  a  house  confiscation  and  his  family  from  disgrace.  Upon 
are  always  taken  off.  Neither  men  nor  women  the  death  of  superiors  or  masters  suicide  b 
wear  any  covering  on  their  heads,  except  occa-  often  committed  as  a  mark  of  personal  devo- 
aionally  as  a  protection  from  rain.  They  screen  tion  and  attachment.  It  is  also  common  as  a 
their  faces  from  the  sun  by  the  fan  which  means  of  escaping  a  disgrace  or  reven^og  an 
18  carried  by  all  classes,  by  ladies,  priests,  sol-  affront,  where  there  appears  to  be  qo  oUier  re- 
diers,  and  beggars.  The  greatest  peculiarity  of  sort.  Titsingh,  in  hb  ^*  Illustrations  of  Japan," 
Japanese  costume,  however,  b  the  sword,  the  aays  that  all  militery  men,  servants  of  the  em- 
wearing  of  which  b  a  mark  of  rank;  it  b  peror,  and  persons  holding  civil  offices  under  the 
strictly  prohibited  to  the  lower  orders.  The  government^  are  bound,  when  they  have  oom- 
middling  classes  carry  one,  and  the  higher  ranks  mitted  any  crime,  to  rip  themselves  up,  though 
two  swords,  which  are  worn  on  the  same  not  till  they  have  received  an  order  from  the 
side,  one  above  another.  The  houses  of  the  court  to  that  effect ;  for  if  tiiey  were  to  antici- 
Japanese  are  Ibw,  and  built  of  wood.  The  pate  this  order,  their  heirs  would  run  the  risk 
waUs  are  coated  with  a  cement  that  sives  of  being  deprived  of  their  places  and  property, 
them  the  appearance  of  stone.  In  the  windows  No  disgrace  attaches  to  such  a  deatli,  and  the 
the  place  of  glass  is  supplied  by  very  fine  son  succeed^  to  hb  father^s  place.  ^^  Thb  prao- 
strong  paper,  which  b  protected  from  rain  by  tice  b  so  common,'^  says  Titsingh,  **  that  scarce- 
external  wooden  shutters.  Verandas  encirde  ly  any  notice  is  taken  of  such  an  event.  Tbe 
the  houses,  and  to  almost  every  dwelling,  even  sons  of  all  persons  of  quality  exercise  themselves 
in  the  cities,  there  is  attached  a  garden.  Store-  in  their  youth,  for  5  or  6  years,  with  a  view 
rooms  or  warehouses  made  fire-proof  by  cop-  that  they  may  perform  the  operation,  in  case  of 
per  shutters  and  a  thick  coating  of  clay  are  need,with  graceftdness  and  dexterity ;  and  they 
nnmeroas  in  the  cities,  in  which  tradesmen  take  as  much  pains  to  acquire  this  accomplish- 
keep  their  stock  of  goods,  and  private  fiEuni-  ment  as  youth  among  us  to  become  elegant 
lies  their  valuable  effects,  as  pictures,  hooka,  dancers  or  skilful  horsemen;  hence  the  pro- 
ke.  Fires  are  frequent,  and  from  the  combus-  found  contempt  of  death  which  tiiey  imbibe  in 
tible  nature  of  the  common  buildings  are  often  their  earliest  years.  Ibb  disre^urd  of  death, 
terribly  destructive.  Conflagrations  consuming  which  they  prefer  to  the  slight^  disgrace,  ex- 
thousands  of  houses  sometimes  occur.  Polyg-  tends  to  the  very  lowest  classes  among  the 
amy  b  not  permitted,  but  the  power  of  divorce  Japanese."  It  is  related,  in  illustration  of  this 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  b  limited  only  by  the  propensity  to  resort  to  suicide,  that  two  hig^ 
requisition  that  he  shall  provide  in  a  euiteble  officers  of  the  court  met  on  the  palace  stairs  and 
manner  for  the  support  of  the  repudiated  wife;  jostled  each  other.  One  was  an  irascible  man, 
though  in  case  she  is  divorced  for  barrenness,  and  immedbtely  demanded  satis&cUoo.  The 
or  for  other  reasons  recognized  by  the  tribunab  other,  of  a  placable  dbpoeition,  represented 
as  sufficient,  she  has  no  claim  upon  the  husband  that  Uie  circumstance  was  accidental,  and  tsn- 
for  maintenance.  Under  no  circumstances  what-  dered  an  ample  apology ;  remarking  that  no 
ever  can  a  wife  demand  to  be  separated  from  other  satisfaction  oould  reasonably  be  demanded, 
her  husband.  Concubinage  and  prostitution  are  The  irascible  man,  however,  would  not  be  ap- 
permitted  by  law,  and  are  not  deemed  particu-  peased;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  provoke 
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the  bther  to  a  conflict,  he  snddenly  drew  up  his  cotton  goods  are  well  made,  and  they  nnder- 
robes,  nnsheathed  his  sword,  ana  cot  himself  stand  the  art  of  making  glass  in  all  its  branch- 
open  in  the  prescribed  mode.  As  a  point  of  es.  Their  steel  swords  are  unapproachable  in 
honor  his  adyersaiy  was  nnder  the  necessity  of  quality,  and  they  make  excellent  mirrors  of 
following  the  example.  Recent  accounts  state  steel.  Paper  is  made  from  the  bark  of  ^e  mul- 
that  the  now  fashionable  mode  of  karri  harri,  berry  tree  in  great  abundance  and  of  remark- 
or  ^'  happy  despatch,"  as  this  practice  of  suicide  able  strength ;  it  is  used  not  only  for  writing  and 
is  called,  substitutes  decapitation  by  the  sword  printing,  and  for  wrapping  goods,  but  for  hand- 
of  a  relative  for  the  old  method  of  ripping  up.  kerchiefe  and  napkins.  They  are  skilful  in  carv- 
A  recent  English  writer,  Rundall,  in  his  **  Me-  ing  and  die-sinking,  and  in  tibe  casting  of  metal 
mortals  of  Japan,"  thus  sums  up  the  charac-  statues,  which  are  extensively  used  for  idols, 
ter  of  the  Japanese :  '*  They  carry  notions  of  Their  iron  works,  tobacco  factories,  breweries, 
honor  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism ;  and  they  are  distilleries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
haughty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  On  the  ments,  are  frequently  on  a  large  scale,  employ- 
other  hand,  brawlers,  braggarts,  and  backbiters  ing  hundreds  of  workmen.  The  cities  of  Miako, 
are  held  in  the  most  supreme  contempt.  The  Yeddo,  and  Osaka  are  the  great  seats  of  manu- 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished  with  se-  factures.  At  Miako  are  made  damasks,  satins^ 
verity ;  they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  ta£fetas,  and  other  silk  fabrics  of  every  kind, 
as  friends,  faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented  lacquered  articles,  caps,  scarfs,  screens,  fans, 
that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  en-  pins,  bow-strings,  paints,  tea  boxes,  grindstones, 
counter  to  serve  a  friend ;  that  no  torture  will  and  porcelain  and  earthenware ;  at  Osaka,  cot- 
compel  him  to  betray  a  trust ;  and  that  even  ton  goods  and  iron  ware ;  and  at  Yeddo  nearly 
the  stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  every  species  of  manufacture  is  carried  on.  The 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood."  St.  Francis  Xa-  people  show  the  greatest  eagerness  and  aptitude 
vier,  after  a  long  missionary  experience  of  the  for  imitating  all  kinds  of  European  manufac- 
Japanese,  declared  that  in  virtue  and  prob-  tures,  and  they  are  already  well  supplied  with 
ity  they  surpassed  all  tiie  nations  he  had  ever  microscopes,  telescopes,  clocks,  watcnes,  knives, 
seen,  and  the  latest  and  most  competent  £u-  spoons,  &c.,  of  native  make  from  European 
ropean  and  American  observers  bestow  almost  models,  and  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Iron 
equally  high  praise  upon  the  national  character,  and  brass  cannon  in  the  European  style  are 
— The  agriculture  of  Uie  Japanese  is  conducted  made,  and  bomb  shells  with  the  latest  improve- 
with  diligence  and  skill.  With  the  exception  of  ments.  Colt's  revolvers  and  8harp*s  rifles  are 
the  roads,  and  of  the  woods  required  to  supply  also  made  by  native  workmen,  and  at  Nagasaki 
timber  and  charcoal,  hardly  a  foot  of  ground  to  works  have  been  established  for  the  production 
the  very  tops  of  the  mountains  is  left  unculti-  of  steam  engines  without  European  assistance, 
vated.  Irrigation  is  judiciously  applied,  and  ma-  and  a  screw  steamer  built,  which  has  been  suc- 
nure  of  all  kinds  is  carefully  collected  and  used  cessfuUy  navigated  from  Nagasaki  to  Yeddo  in  9 
in  the  production  of  generally  abundant  harvests,  days  entirely  by  native  seamen  and  engineers. — 
The  grain  principally  raised  is  rice,  which  is  said  The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  carried  on  with 
to  be  of  very  superior  quality.  Next  to  rice,  the  great  activity.  The  roads  are  good  and  kept  in 
tea  plant  is  the  great  object  of  cultivation.  A  excellent  order,  and  stables,  taverns,  and  ware- 
coarse  sugar  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  a  tree,  houses  are  abundant  for  the  accommodation  of 
The  gardeners  of  Japan  have  attained  the  art  merchants  and  other  travellers.  Commercial  • 
of  dwarfing  and  also  of  unnaturally  enlarging  operations  are  conducted  with  promptness  and 
all  vegetable  productions.  They  exhibit  in  the  regularity,  and  sometimes  on  a  most  extensive 
miniature  gardens  of  the  towns  full-grown  trees  scale.  The  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  in 
of  various  kinds  only  3  feet  high,  with  heads  of  Japan,  who  visited  Yeddo  in  1806,  says  in  his 
about  the  same  diameter.  A  box  was  shown  in  narrative  of  the  visit :  *^  There  is  a  silk  mercer 
1826  to  the  president  of  the  Dutch  fleustory  at  here  named  Itsigoya,  who  has  shops  in  all  the 
Nagasaki,  4  inches  long,  1^  wide,  and  6  hiffh,  great  towns  throughout  the  empire.  If  you 
in  which  were  growing  a  bamboo,  a  fir,  and  a  buy  any  thing  of  him  here  and  talke  it  away  to 
plum  tree,  the  latter  in  full  blossom.  The  price  another  town,  say  to  Nagasaki,  and  no  longer 
asked  for  this  portable  grove  was  about  $500.  like  it,  you  may  return  it,  if  undamaged,  to  his 
The  growth  of  trees  is  sometimes  so  stimulated  shop  there,  and  receive  back  the  whole  sum 
that  the  branches  stretch  to  a  great  distance  paia  for  it  at  Yeddo.  The  wealth  of  this  man 
from  the  trunk,  and  are  supported  on  props. —  is  astonishing.  During  my  stay  at  Yeddo  there 
The  Japanese  work  admirably  well  in  iron,  sil-  occurred  a  tremendous  fire,  that  laid  every  thing, 
ver,  gold,  and  all  metals.  Manufactures  are  our  residence  included,  in  ashes  over  an  area  of 
carried  on  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  about  8  leagues  by  1^.  Itsigoya  lost  on  this 
some  of  them  are  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  occasion,  beside  his  shop,  a  warehouse  contain- 
perfection  as  to  surj^ass  those  of  any  other  part  ing  upward  of  100,000  lbs.  weight  of  spun  silk, 
of  the  world.  Their  lacquering  in  wood  ex-  which  fell  altogether  upon  himself,  the  Japanese 
eels  that  of  all  other  nations.  They  work  knowing  nothing  of  insurances.  Notwithstand- 
with  great  skill  in  iow€U,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  ing  this,  he  sent  40  of  his  servants  to  our  assist- 
copper,  which  they  color  blue  or  black  in  a  ance  during  the  fire,  who  were  of  great  use  to 
manner  unknown  elsewhere.     Their  silk  and  us.    The  second  day  after  the  conflagration 
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he  woB  already  rebnildiDg  his  premises,  paying  itzibae,  which  when  of  gold  is  worth  intriDa- 
every  carpenter  at  the  rate  of  about  10  shilliDgs  cally  about  $1.76.    The  silver  itzibne  is  the 
Engiish  a  day.*'    Goods  are  conveyed  hj  land  common  silver  coin,  and  is  worth  about  20  cents. 
on  nack  hones  and  oxen.    But  the  principal  A  new  coin  has  been  recently  issued,  called  a 
carnage  of  merchandise  is  by  water,  for  though  nichon,  which  is  worth  about  half  a  dollar.  But 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Japanese  vessels  foreign  coins  have  not  been  allowed  to  circulate 
unfits  them  for  long  sea  voyages,  they  are  well  among  the  people  at  all,  and  foreigners  have 
enough  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  lakes  and  been  compelled  to  exchange  tiieir  own  money 
rivers,  and  fo^  coasting  from  port  to  port,  and  for  Japanese  coins,  at  a  valuation  which  has 
crossing  from  island  to  island.    The  shores  of  rendered  it  very  diflcult  to  carry  on  a  profit- 
the  Japanese  group  afford  great  facilities  for  a  able  trade.    Arrangements  however  have  been 
coasting  trade,  from  the  abundance  of  harbors  recently  made,  which  it  is  supposed  will  rem- 
and of  shelter  for  vessels  of  small  size;  and  edy   these  difficulties. — ^In  science,  the  Jap- 
these  facilities  are  energetically  used  by  the  anese  have  particularly  cultivated  m^icine, 
people  of  the  coasts,  who  keep  afloat  a  vast  astronomy,    and   mathematics.     Superstitious 
number  of  vessels,  from  fishing  boats  to  junks  prejudices  have  prevented  them  from  studying 
of  800  tons  burden.    Commerce  is  free  from  anatomy  by  dissection,  and  they  therefore  have 
any  hnpediments  by  tolls  or  duties,  and  the  in-  little  skill  in  surgery ;  but  as  physicians  tiiey 
land  trade  is  promoted  by  great  fairs,  which  succeed  better,  and  are  able  to  cope  with  the 
from  time  to  time  are  held  at  the  city  of  Miako.  most   difficult  and  dangerous   diseases.    The 
Until-  a  very  recent  date  the  foreign  commerce  medical  men  who  have  visited  Japan  under  the 
of  Japan,  for  more  than  two  centuries  past,  was  auspices  of  the  Dutch  speak  favorably  of  the  skin 
limited  to  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch.    The  of  the  native  physicians,  and  of  late  years  the 
Chinese  trade  is  confined  to  Nagasaki,  where  a  study  of  European  books  has  led  to  a  rapid  im- 
few  Junks  arrive  annually  fh>m  the  ports  of  provement  in  the  healing  art    Among  their 
Amoy,  Kingpo,  and  Shanghai.   The  Dutch  were  mventions  are  acupuncture  and  moxa  burning, 
alloweid  to  visit  only  the  port  of  Nagasaki,  where  both  of  which,  though  now  superseded  by  other 
they  had  a  factory  on  a  small  island  called  De-  processes,  were  long  practised  in  Europe,  into 
sima,  in  which  12  or  IS  merohuits  lived,  closely  which  they  had  been  introduced  from  Japan, 
watched  by  the  Ji^anese,  and  allowed  very  Their  most  remarkable  medical  discovery,  how> 
little  liberty.    Two  ships  were  annually  sent  ever,  is  that  of  a  powder  called  dona^  which  is 
from  Batnvia.    Their  cargoes  consisted  chiefly  reputed  to  possess  great  and  beneficial  power 
of  sugar,  ivory,  tin,  lead,  bar  iron,  fine  chintz-  in  child-bearing,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and 
es,  broadcloths,  shalloons,  silks,  doves,  tortoise  for  other  maladies.    Taken  in  peHect  health,  it 
shell,  drugs,  spectacles,  looking  glasses,  watches,  cheers  the  spirits  and  refreshes  the  body.    But 
and  various  herbs  and  roots  to  which  the  Jap-  its  most  surprising  effect  is  to  restore  a  dead  hu- 
anese  ascribe  medicinal  virtues.    The  chief  ar-  man  body  to  as  great  a  degree  of  fleiibility  as 
tides  of  export  were  coffee,  camphor,  lacquered  it  had  when  living.    It  is  introduced  in  small 
goodSf'porodaiiL  and  rice.  In  1846  the  imports  of  pinches  into  the  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth  of  the 
the  Dutch  into  Japan  amounted  to  only  $92,446,  deceased,  and  the  corpse  thus  made  flenble  is 
and  the  exports  to  $220,927.    In  1852,  how-  placed  in  a  tub,  8  feet  high,  2^  feet  in  diameter 
ever,  American  diplomacy  succeeded  in  remov-  at  the  top,  and  2  feet  at  the  bottom.    Tltsingh, 
*  ing  the  restrictions  which  had  for  centuries  president  of  the  Dutch  factory  for  many  years, 
hampered  tlie  foreign  intercourse  with  Japan,  and  a  man  of  intelligence  and  high  character, 
and  many  ports  of  the  empire  have  since  been  declares  that  he  himself  witnessed  fiiis  operation 
opened  to  external  commerce.  The  artides  most  performed  in  Oct  1788,  on  the  body  of  a  young 
in  demand  among  the  Japanese  are  tissues  of  all  Dutchman  who  had  died  in  the  factory  at  Desi- 
kinds,  cotton  prints,  calicoes,  flannels,  camlets,  ma :   *^  I  directed  the  physician  to  cause  the 
small  patterned  chintz,  velvets,  woollen  cloth,  body  to  be  washed,  and  left  all  night  exposed 
blankets,  red  shawls,  glass  ware,  mirrors,  drugs,  to  the  air  on  a  table  placed  near  an  open  win- 
ivory,  muskets,  and  cheap  clocks  and  watches,  dow,  in  order  that  it  might  become  completely 
The  most  profitable  exports  thus  far  are  provi-  stiff.    Next  morning  several  Ji^anese,  some  of 
sions,  which  find  a  market  in  China,  silk,  cam-  the  officers  of  our  factory,  and  myseli^  went  to 
phor,  vegetable  oil  and  wax,  lacquered  ware,  and  examine  the  corpse,  which  was  as  hiurd  as  a 
copper.    The  chief  obstade  to  profitable  trade  piece  of  wood.    One  of  the  interpreters,  named 
since  the  opening  of  the  ports  has  proved  to  be  2^by,  drew  from  his  bosom  a  pocket-book,  and 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Japanese  government  took  out  of  it  an  oblong  paper,  filled  with  a 
on  tne  subject  of  the  currency.    The  money  of  coarse  powder  resembling  sand.    This  was  the 
Japan  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  gold,  silver,  famous  dosia  powder.     He  put  a  pinch  into 
and  copper  coins.    The  largest  gold  coin  is  the  ears,  another  pinch  into  the  nostrils,  and  a 
the  obang,  which  is  6  inches  in  length  and  third  into  the  mouth;  and* presently,  whether 
8|  in  breadth,  and  is  worth  about  $100.    It  is  from  the  effect  of  this  drug,  or  of  some  trick 
not  in  common  use.    The  largest  gold  coin  in  which  I  could  not  detect,  the  arms,  which  had 
ordinary  circulation  is  the  cobang,  which  is  2^  before  been  crossed  over  the  breast,  dropped  of 
inches  in  length  and  1^  in  breadth.    It  is  worth  themsdves,  and  in  less  than  20  minutes  by  the 
about  $7.60.    A  still  more  common  coin  is  the  watch  the  body  recovered  all  its  flexibility.^ 
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Chemistry  is  yery  imperfectly  studied,  but  bot-  great  spaces  of  time  vithont  much  recard  to 
any,  at  least  so  &r  as  it  is  comiected  with  the  probability.  Only  two  actors  are  nsaaUy  upon 
knowledge  of  simples,  is  snccessfoUy  cultivated,  the  stage  at  the  same  time,  and  the  femafe  parts 
In  astronomy  tiie  Japanese  have  made  oonsid-  are  performed  by  boys,  as  was  formerly  the  case 
erable  progress.  Their  astronomers  are  well  in  Europe.  The  actor  is  most  esteemed  who 
acquainted  with  the  best  European  treatises,  cm  most  frequently  chapge  parts  in  the  same 
which  they  study  in  Dutch  or  in  translations  piece,  and  the  leading  actors  receive  very  hish 
from  that  langnage.  They  have  excellent  tele-  pay.  In  general,  however,  the  profession  is  hM 
scopes,  chronometers,  barometers,  and  thermo-  m  great  contempt  and  the  actors  have  the  rep- 
meters  of  native  workman^ip ;  and  good  al*  ntation  of  being  tne  most  licentious  and  degrad- 
manacs,  including  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  ed  class  of  the  population. — ^There  are  many  re- 
are  annually  published.  In  the  fine  arts  they  ligions  in  Japan.  The  most  recent  account  of 
have  made  Httle  progress.  Their  music  is  gen-  them  has  been  given  by  a  writer  in  tlie  "  Lon- 
erally  disagreeable  to  European  ears^  though  don  Illustrated  News^Mn  Dec  1868,  and  Jan.  and 
the  people  themselves  take  a  pasmonate  delight  March,  1859,  who  professes  to  speak  from  per- 
in  it.  The  use  of  the  ianuis  or  native  guitar  sonal  observation  and  from  ori^^nal  authority, 
is  an  invariable  part  of  female  education.  In  According  to  this  writer,  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  arts  of  design  and  painting  they  show  some  the  Japanese  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
taste,  though  superstition  prevents  them  from  and  the  elements.  The  sun  is  still  adored  under 
studying  or  accurately  representing  the  human  the  form  of  a  bright  disk  or  mirror  to  be  found 
form.  In  portraits  their  attention  is  princi-  in  every  temple  of  the  Sinto  sect.  A  curious 
pdly  directed  to  accuracy  in  the  details  of  cos-  eeremonv  practised  by  the  old  races  in  India, 
tume,  and  to  the  general  air.  The  face  is  never  and  inculcated  in  the  Yedas,  called  oiteamecPha, 
a  likeness.  Their  delineations  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  emblematic  of  the  immolation  of  the  horse, 
and  birds  are  exquisitely  beautiful. — ^Paper  be-  is  still  observed  in  Japan.  The  horse  was  an- 
gan  to  be  nsed  in  Japan  as  early  as  the  7th  ciently  considered  an  emblem  of  the  primeval 
century,  and  printing  from  engraved  wooden  and  universal  manifested  being,  and  when  this 
blocks  in  the  Chinese  manner  was  introduced  being  was  identified  with  the  sun  the  horse  be- 
about  A.  D.  1200.  Printers  and  booksellers  are  came  his  attendant.  We  find  traces  of  this  be- 
numerous,  and  keep  the  market  well  supplied  lief  in  the  Greek  myth  of  Phaeton  and  his  horses, 
with  cheap  books,  many  of  them  profusely  illus-  In  Japan  Ten  Zio  Dai  Zin,  ^'  he  who  darts  out 
trated  witn  woodcuts.  Like  the  Chinese,  they  his  rays,"  is  honored  in  a  peculiar  maiiner  by 
print  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper.  Miako  is  the  presentation  of  a  horse  or  its  emblem  at  his 
the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade,  and  is  eminent-  temple.  Every  Sinto  temple  has  numerous  pic- 
ly  a  literary  city.  The  people  throughout  the  tures  of  these  sacred  horses  suspended  on  its 
empire  are  fond  of  reading,  and  education  is  walls.  The  sun,  then,  is  the  great  object  of 
tmiversal.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a  religious  veneration  among  the  followers  of  the 
tax  for  iJie  purpose;  and  by  a  law  which  is  Sinto  doctrine.  Thewordnnto  is  equivalent  to 
strictly  enforced,  every  child  must  be  sent  to  spirit  worship.  The  Sinto  belief  supposes  the 
school  and  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  existence  of  an  infinite  number  of  spirits,  exer^ 
some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country,  cising  an  influence  over  the  afl&irs  of  the  world, 
The  literature  of  Japan  comprises  works  of  all  who  are  to  be  propitiated  by  prayers  and  the 
kinds,  histories,  geographical  and  other  soienti-  observance  of  certain  rules  of  conduct,  by  dean- 
fie  treatises,  books  on  national  history,  voyages  liness  of  person  and  purity  and  cheerfulness  of 
and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  dramas,  roman-  heart.  The  chief  of  these  spirits  is  the  sun,  and 
ces,  poems,  dictionaries,  and  cylopssdias.  A  after  him  the  elements.  These  are  called  Dai 
collection  of  the  works  of  their  poets,  aocom-  Zin,  ^*  great  spirits.**  The  inferior  spirits,  who 
panied  by  short  memoirs,  has  been  made,  and  are  very  numerous,  are  chiefly  heroes  canonized 
almost  every  Japanese  is  familiar  with  Uie  best  for  their  worthy  deeds  or  illustrious  qualities, 
passages  of  the  principal  poets,  and  fond  of  Themost  prominent  and  popular  of  these  minor 
quoting  them  in  conversation.  Many  of  their  deities  is  Fatsman,  the  god  of  war,  who  is  an 
novels  are  said  to  be  interesting,  and  to  exhibit  apotheosis  of  the  16th  emperor  of  Jq>an.  He 
a  higher  imagination  and  more  truth  to  nature  is  supposed  to  have  be9n  bom  in  a  snpernatural 
than  is  found  in  the  fictions  of  other  oriental  manner,  and  is  universally  honored  throughout 
nations.  Their  dramas,  of  which  the  people  are  the  empire.  A  Sinto  temple  is  called  a  myo, 
passionately  fond,  are  generallv  founaed  on  na-  which  means  royal  residence  or  palace.  Hence 
tional  history  or  tradition,  or  the  exploits,  lives,  the  name  of  the  city  Miako  (Myako),  which  is 
and  adventures  of  Japanese  heroes  and  ffods.  the  abode  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  who  is  re- 
Some  of  them  are  designed  to  illustrate  and  en-  garded  as  a  living  god,  an  incarnate  deity.  The 
force  moral  precepts.  Their  general  tendency  worship  paid  to  the  spirits  residing  in  the  myas 
is  said  to  be  elevating,  patriotic,  and  decorous,  is  of  a  very  simple  character.  The  devotee  ap- 
though  some  of  them  are  strongly  tainted  with  preaches  the  mya  under  the  sacred  gateways 
the  national  passion  for  revenge,  and  have  hoiv  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  door,  fie 
rible  exhibitions  of  cruel  punishments.  The  tiien  stops,  flings  a  few  coins  through  an  aper- 
imities  are  totally  disregarded,  and  the  scene  ture,  folds  his  hands  in  the  posture  of  reverence, 
shifts  from  country  to  country  and  flies  over  matters  his  prayers,  and  departs.    The  Sinto 
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priests  are  caDed  hamui,  which  signifies  "spir-  scarcely  applies.  There  is  no  hostility  between 
itnal  teachers."  They  do  not  form  a  caste,  and  the  different  forms  of  religion,  and  in  a  certain 
have  no  ordination,  no  special  privileges,  or  pe-  sense  the  Sintoist,  the  Bnddhist,  and  the  Oon- 
cnliar  costnme.  Tbey  are  looked  npon,  how-  fhcian  all  profess  the  same  religion.  They  differ 
ever,  as  one  of  the  highest  classes  in  society,  in  modes,  bnt  agree  in  essentials.  Those  who 
The  Sinto  religion,  the  ancient  faith  of  Japan,  profess  one  mode  do  not  thereby  condemn  the 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  by  other.  The  followers  of  Sinto  have  do  temples 
Buddhism,  which  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  or  ritnal ;  they  pay  snpreme  homage  to  Confii- 
a  popular  belief  where  it  cannot  wholly  over-  cins,  and  religiondy  venerate  their  ancestors, 
power  it.  It  has  appropriated  many  of  the  Intimately  connected  with  Buddhism  are  the 
Sinto  doctrines,  and  has  become  so  mixed  doctrines  of  Lao-Tze,  whose  followers  are  called 
with  Sintoism  that  the  ancient  religion  has  lost  Yamabnsi,  "  hermits."  They  pretend  to  magi- 
much  of  its  distinctive  character,  and  images  cal  art,  and  frequent  the  recesses  of  mountains 
and  Buddhist  modes  of  worship  have  been  in-  and  craggy  steeps,  whence  they  come  forth  to 
troduced  into  many  of  its  temples.  In  Japan,  tell  fortunes,  write  charms,  and  sell  amulets. 
Buddha  is  worshipped  either  as  Niu  Rai  or  as  They  lead  a  mysterious  life,  and  admit  no  one 
Amida.  Niu  Rai  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  to  their  secrets  except  after  a  tedious  and  difi5- 
term  gu  90%,  which  means  literally  "  thus  gone,"  cult  preparation  by  fasting  and  a  species  of  se- 
a  contraction  of  the  sentence:  ^^  He  who  has  vere  gynmastic  exercises.  All  sects  seem  to  be 
come,  perfected  his  doctrine,  and  gone  for  ever."  tolerated  by  the  government,  and  to  live  in 
The  personage  referred  to  is  Gaudama.  Amida  harmony  with  each  other.  The  authorities  of 
is  a  contraction  of  the  Sanscrit  Amitabha,  a  the  state  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  mere  doc- 
fiibulous  Buddha  supposed  to  preside  over  the  trines,  so  long  as  the  public  tranquilUty  is  not 
west,  but  oricinally  a  personification  of  the  ele-  disturbed.  Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of 
ment  ear.  The  worship  of  this  deity  in  Japan  Christianity  in  the  16tli  century,  some  of  the 
seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  repetition  of  the  heathen  priests  petitioned  the  emperor  Nobun- 

Ehrase  NiamaudOj  that  is,  Namoo  Amida,  *^  All  anga  to  prohibit  the  new  and  foreign  futh.   The 

onor  to  Amida."    Next  to  the  worship  of  Niu  emperor  asked  them  how  many  different  reli- 

Bai  and  Amida  is  that  of  Kanon,  the  goddess  ^ons  there  were  in  Japan?    He  was  told  th«e 

of  mercy.    She  is  exceedingly  honored  by  the  were  86 ;  upon  which  he  remarked :  ^  Where 

Japanese,  and  images  of  her  are  seen  every-  85  religions  are  tolerated  we  can  easily  bear 

where.    She  is  represented  as  ^^  one  possessing  with  86 ;  leave  the  strangers  in  peace."    Mey- 

a  merciful  and  compassionate  heart,"  and  is  Ian,  a  Dutch  official  who  resided  for  seTenl 

therefore  always  addressed  by  those  in  affliction  years  at  Nagasaki,  says  in  his  ^*  Sketches  of  the 

as  their  patron  or  friend.    She  is  called  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Japan" :  ^^Nerer  do 

"  mother  of  God,"  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  we  hear  of  any  religious  dispute   among  the 

European  scholars  that  her  worship  originated  Japanese,  much  less  discover  that  they  bear 

in  an  idea  of  the  Virgin  Mary  carried  at  an  each  other  any  hate  on  religious  grounds.  Thej 

early  age  from  the  west  through  India  and  China  esteem  it,  on  the  contrary,  an  act  of  courtesy 

to  Japan.    Next  in  order  among  the  Buddhist  to  visit  from  time  to  time  each  other's  goda,  and 

deities  of  Japan  is  Dzizo.    He  presides  over  the  do  them  reverence.    While  the  koboe  sends  an 

10  judges  of  the  infernal  regions,  of  whom  embassy  to  the  Sinto  temple  at  Isye,  to  offer 

Jemma  is  the  chief.    He  is  described  as  po»-  prayers  in  his  name,  he  assigns  at  the  same  time 

sessing  a  clement  disposition,  desirous  of  rescu-  a  sum  for  the  erection  of  temples  to  Confocins; 

ing  mortals  from  the  consequences  of  sin.    His  and  the  spiritual  emperor  allows  strange  gods, 

image  is  placed  at  the  head  of  graves.    Inferior  imported  from  Siam  or  China,  to  be  placed,  for 

to  these  are  tiie  deities  or  saints  called  Rankan,  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  feel  a  call  to 

whose  images,  16  in  number,  are  to  be  found  in  worship  them,  in  the  same  temples  with  the 

almost  all  the  temples.    There  is  beside  a  very  Japanese.    If  it  be  asked  whence  this  tolerance 

popular  deity  whose  image  is  to  be  found  In  originates,  and  by  what  it  is  maintdned,  I  reply 

nearly  every  house ;  this  is  Dai  Gak,  ^^  the  great  from  this,  that  wotshippers  of  all  persuasions 

black  one,"  the  god  of  riches.    He  is  represent-  in  Japan  acknowledge  and  obey  one  superior, 

ed  as  a  little  man  with  i^  very  large  sack  on  his  namely,  the  dairi  or  spiritual  emperor.    As  the 

shoulders,  and  sometimes  with  a  hammer  in  his  representative  and  lineal  descendant  of  God  on 

hand.    His  proper  place  is  the  kitchen,  and  he  earth,  he  is  himself  an  object  of  worship,  and 

is  usually  to  be  seen  enshrined  there  near  the  as  sudi  he  protects  equally  all  whose  object  it  is 

hearth.    Buddhism  is  the  most  popular  of  the  to  venerate  the  Deity,  the  mode  of  their  doing 

Japanese  religions.    Its  priests  are  called  bon-  so  being  indifEbrent  to  him." — ^The  most  remark- 

zes,  and  are  numerous  and  respected.    There  is,  able  feature  of  the  religion  as  well  as  the  goTem- 

however,  a  large  body  of  Japanese  who  reject  ment  of  Japan  is  the  existence  of  the  spiritual 

idol  worship  entirely,  and  found  their  rule  of  emperor,  sometimes  called  the  da'iri,  but  whose 

life  on  mere  philosophical  and  abstract  notions,  proper  title  is  the  mikado,  da'iri  meaning  court 

They  are  followers  of  Confucius,  and  form  a  or  palace,  and  when  applied  to  the  niiki^o  it  is 

sect  known  as  Siuto  or  the  school  of  philoso-  an  abbreviation  of  daVri-sama,  or  lord  of  the  pal- 

phers,  which  includes  the  people  of  the  best  ace.    He  is  the  embodiment  of  the -idea  of  an 

education.    In  Japan,  however,  the  term  sect  absolute,  divinely  oommissioned  soTereign,  the 
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vioegerent  of  God  on  earth,  and  his  office  teems  poral  emperor.  Aooording  to  recent  Dutch  wri- 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Dalai  Lama  or  Grand  ters,  the  ooart  of  the  mikado  is  very  poor,  and  his 
Lama  of  Thibet.  He  claims  descent  from  Bin-  dependents  are  obliged  to  practise  a  variety  of 
Mn,  who  abont  660  B.  0.  first  established  a  arts  in  order  to  get  their  living. — ^The  civil  gov- 
regnlar  government  in  Japan.  There  has  been  emment  of  Japan  is  conducted  nnder  a  system 
no  recent  account  of  the  mikado,  and  to  this  of  ancient  laws  which  are  administered  with 
day  the  work  of  Eampfer,  published  in  1728,  rigor  and  adhered  to  with  singular  tenacity. 
is  the  chief  source  of  our  Knowledge  of  this  Ko  individual  in  the  whole  empire,  however 
spiritual  sovereign,  as  it  is  on  almost  all  Japan-  elevated  in  rank,  is  above  the  law,  and  those 
ese  matters.  According  to  Eftmpfer,  the  mi-  who  comply  with  legal  requisitions  do  not  seem 
kado  is  considered  so  ho^  tiiat  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  any  reason  to  dread  arbitrary  power  or 
to  tonch'the  ground  with  his  feet,  but  when  he  capricious  tyranny.  The  actual  government, 
goes  anywhere  is  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  though  nominallv  in  the  hands  of  the  tycoon 
*^  Mnch  less  will  they  suffer  that  he  should  ex-  at  Teddo,  is  in  &ct  conducted  by  a  council  of 
pose  his  sacred  person  to  the  open  air;  and  state,  composed  of  5  members  of  the  highest 
the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  to  shine  on  his  and  oldest  nobiUty,  appointed  by  the  tycoon, 
head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to  all  and  assisted  by  a  minor  council  of  8  nobles, 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  off  Under  these  in  regular  and  very  numerous 
neither  his  hair,  nor  his  beard,  nor  his  nails,  grades  are  functionaries  of  all  kinds,  from  min- 
However,  lest  he  ^onld  grow  too  dirty,  they  Uters  of  state  down  to  police  officers.  The  Im- 
may  clean  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep ;  perial  crown  descends  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
because  they  say  that  what  is  taken  from  his  tycoon.  There  are  also  in  the  empire  several 
body  at  that  time  hath  been  stolen  fh>m  him,  hundred  hereditary  princes  who  are  vassals  of 
and  that  such  a  theft  does  not  prejudice  his  the  tycoon,  but  are  nominally  sovereigns  within 
holiness  or  dignity.  In  ancient  times  he  was  their  own  dominions.  These  great  feudatoriea, 
obliged  to  sit  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  however,  who  are  the  descendants  of  ancient 
every  morning  with  the  imperial  crown  on  independent  princes,  are  closely  watched  by  the 
his  head,  but  to  sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  imperial  council  of  state,  by  means  of  spies  and 
without  stirring  either  hands  or  feet,  head  or  informers ;  and  the  administration  of  every  prin- 
eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  his  body,  because  cipallty  is  really  conducted,  not  by  the  prince 
by  this  means  it  was  thought  that  he  could  himself  or  by  ministers  of  his  own  choice,  but 
preserve  peace  and  tranquiUity  in  his  empire;  by  two  secretaries  appointed  by  the  supreme 
for  if,  unfortunately,  he  turned  himself  on  council,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the  principality 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he  looked  a  good  and  tiie  other  at  Teddo,  where  the  family  of  the 
while  toward  any  part  of  his  dominions,  it  was  absent  secretary  is  detained  as  a  hostage  for  his 
apprehended  that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some  fidelity.  As  a  ftirther  check  upon  the  vassal 
other  great  mierfbrtune  was  near  at  hand  to  de»-  princes,  each  of  them  is  compelled  to  reside 
olate  the  country.  But  it  having  been  after-  during  every  alternate  year  or  half  year  at  Ted- 
ward  discovered  that  the  imperial  crown  was  do,  and  they  are  kept  from  accumulating  much 
the  palladium  which,  by  its  immobility,  could  treasure  by  having  heavy  contributions  levied 
preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought  npon  them.  They  are  so  harassed  by  surveil- 
ezpedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  conse-  limce  and  restraint  that  they  generally  seek  re- 
crated  only  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  from  this  lief  in  abdication  of  their  troublesome  dignitieB 
burdensome  duty,  and  therefore  the  crown  alone  as  soon  as  tiiey  have  sons  of  proper  age  to  suc- 
is  at  present  placed  on  the  throne  for  several  oeed  them,  so  that  a  reigning  prince  advanced 
hours  every  morning.  His  victuals  must  be  in  years  is  rarely  seen  in  Japan.  Every  Japan- 
dressed  every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at  ese  head  of  a  family  Ib  personally  responsible  for 
table  in  new  dishes;  both  are  very  clean  and  the  conduct  of  his  children,  servants,  and  guests, 
neat,  but  made  only  of  common  clay,  that,  with-  and  the  whole  population  is  divided  into  groups 
out  any  considerable  expense,  they  may  be  laid  of  6  families,  every  member  of  which  is  respon- 
aside  or  broken  after  tney  have  served  once,  sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  others.  No  one  can 
They  are  generally  broken  for  fear  they  should  change  his  residence  without  obtaininff  a  certi- 
oome  into  the  handa  of  laymen ;  for  they  believe  ficate  of  good  conduct  from  the  neighbors  he 
religiously  that  if  any  layman  should  presume  is  about  to  leave,  and  permiBsion  fh>m  those 
to  eat  his  food  out  of  those  sacred  dishes,  it  among  whom  he  wishes  to  go.  The  result  of 
would  swell  and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat,  this  organization  is  that  a  criminal  has  no  hid- 
The  like  ill  effect  is  dreaded  from  the  dairi's  ing  place,  and  consequently  very  few  robberies 
aacred  habits;  for  they  believe  that  if  a  layman  or  other  crimes  are  committed.  The  Japanese 
should  wear  them  without  the  emperor's  express  people  are  divided  into  8  hereditary  classes,  and 
leave  or  command,  they  would  occasion  pains  eacn  person  cpmmonly  remidns  through  life  in 
in  all  parts  of  his  body/'  The  mikado,  though  the  class  in  which  he  is  bom,  though  sometimes 
nominally  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan,  has  in  men  are  exalted  into  higher  classes  by  ability 
reality  no  political  power  at  all.  He  has  no  rev*  or  force  of  character.  These  classes  are :  1,  the 
ennes  except  those  of  the  small  principality  of  varaal  princes ;  2,  the  nobles  under  the  rank 
which  Miako  is  the  centre,  and  an  annual  prea-  of  princes^  from  whom  the  officers  of  state,  gov- 
emt  of  no  great  amount  from  the  tycoon  or  tern-  emors,  genends,  and  other  high  officials  are 
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selected ;  8,  the  prieste  of  all  eeets ;  4  fhe  many  centuries  Mb  posterity  reigned  on  tlie 
soldiers ;    5,   physicians,    goyemment   clerks,  throne  he  had  founded,  beuing  tiie  title  of  mi- 
scribes,  and  soDordinate  employees  of  the  gov-  kado,  and  claiming  to  role  by  diTine  right  and 
emment  generally ;  6,  the  principal  merohaDts  inheritance.    They  were  worshipped  as  gods 
and  shopkeepers ;  7,  retail  dealers,  petty  shop-  npon  earth,  and  long  exercised  ttie  most  &so- 
keepers,  mechanics,  artisans,  and  artists ;  8,  the  late  power.    Women  were  not  excluded  from 
peasantry  and  day  laborers  of  all  kinds.    The  the  snccession,  and  in  ancient  Japanese  history 
first  4  classes  constitnte  the  higher  orders  of  there  are  many  famous  empresses.    The  most 
Japanese  society,  and  have  the  privilege  of  car-  cdebrated  of  these  was  the  empress  Singokofna, 
rying  two  swoitb  and  of  wearing  a  sort  of  loose  who  began  her  reign  in  the  8a  century  of  the 
petticoat  trousers.    Below  the  last  named  dass  Christian  era.    She  conquered  CJorea,  and  gave 
there  is  another,  so  low  that  it  is  not  ranked  at  birth  to  a  son  who  snoceeded  her,  and  who  was 
all  among  the  orders  of  society,  nor  even  enu*  so  successfdl  and  renowned  that  at  his  death  he 
merated  in  the  census  whidi  is  taken  at  regu-  was  deified,  and  is  now  the  Japanese  god  of  war. 
lar  intervals.    Tliese  are  the  tanners,  curriers,  In  this  early  period  a  free  intercourse  appears 
leaUier  cutters,  and  in  short  everybody  con-  tohavebeen  carried  on  with  China,  from  which 
nected  in  any  way  with  leather.    They  are  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centuy 
pariahs  of  Japan,  and  are  compelled  to  live  in  Buddhism  entered  Japan,  and  was  extensively 
detached  villi^;e8,  the  space  occupied  by  which  spread  among  the  people.    Toward  the  aid  of 
is  not  taken  into  account  in  measuring  distances  the  7th  century  the  claims  of  two  brothers  to 
on  ^e  public  roads.    A  standing  army  is  nuun-  the  throne  led  to  a  great  civil  war,  which  was 
tained  by  the  imperial  government,  amounting^  ended  by  the  defeat  and  suicide  of  the  younger, 
according  to  the  Dutch  authorities,  to  100,000  About  the  end  of  the  8th  century  a  foreign 
foot  and  20,000  horse.     Each  of  the  vassal  people,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
princes  also  maintains  a  military  force,  more  or  that  they  were  not  Chinese,  but  natives  of  some 
less  numerous  according  to  the  extent  of  his  more  distant  country,  invaded  Japan,  and  beins 
domains.    These  troops  are  badly  disciplined,  constantly  reinforced  from  home,  maintained 
and  know  little  of  the  art  of  war  as  it  is  under^  hostilities  for  18  years  before  they  were  entirely 
stood  by  Europeans,    Their  gunnery  is  unskil-  expelled.    Between  the  9th  and  12th  oentories 
fnl,  though  they  have  immense  numbers  of  several  new  religions  were  introduced  by  for- 
excellent  cannon,  and  matchlocks  and  even  eign  priests  or  by  Japanese  returning  from  fbr- 
bows  and  arrows  are  still  used  by  the  soldiers,  eign  countries.    The  reign  of  the  emperor  Its! 
Their  recent  more  extensive  intercourse  with  6io  (987-1012)  was  remarkable  for  a  great  epi- 
other  nations  has,  however,  led  to  a  change  demic  over  the  whole  country,  and  for  the  nnm- 
in  this  respect,  and  they  appear  to  be  adopt-  her  of  learned  men  who  adorned  the  court.   In 
ing  the  latest  improvements  m  fire-arms.    The  the  reign  of  Co  Rei  8en  (1046-*69)  a  great  re- 
mditary  profession  is  held  in  the  highest  es-  hellion  took  place  in  the  province  of  Osjo,  which 
teem,  even  the  private  soldier  wearing  two  lasted  for  5  years,  and  is  much  celebrated  in 
swords  in  token  of  nobUity,  and  receiving  from  Japanese  literature.    Another  famous  rebeffion 
the  trading  and  laboring  classes  the  title  of  was  headed  by  Kijomori,  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
$ama  or  ^^my  lord.^'    The  Japanese  laws  are  in  the  reign  of  To  Ba  (1108-^24).    About  the 
very  severe,  death  being  in  theory  the  punish-  middle  of  the  12th  century,  during  the  reign 
ment  for  almost  every  offence,  though  in  prao-  of  the  emperor  Eon  Jei,  the  authority  of  & 
tice  imprisonment  and  fiogging  are  often  sub-  mikado  began  to  decline.    The  vassal  prinees 
atituted.    The  noble  and  the  peasant,  the  ridi  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
and  the  poor,  are  punished  dike,  fines  and  bail  government  to  strengthen  their  own  power, 
beiuff  unknown  in  Japan.    The  laws  consist  of  and  great  confusion  ensued.    To  remedy  tiiese 
simple  and  intelligible  edicts  issued  from  time  evils,  the  court  of  the  mikado  created  the  of- 
to  time  in  the  name  of  the  tycoon,  printed  fice  of  siogun  or  commander-in-chief  of  the 
copies  of  which  are  hung  up  in  public  places,  army,  and  appointed  to  the  post  Joritomo,  one 
There  are  no  lawyers,  every  man  conducting    of  the  most  celebrated  characters  in  Japanese 
his  own  case  before  the  mi^trate,  who  gives  history.    He  was  a  young  soldier  of  high  birth, 
a  summary  decision  which  is  executed  wiuiout    related  to  the  imperial  family,  and  was  snooess- 
delay.    Cases  of  great  importance  are  referred  ftd  and  ambitious^  so  that  after  quelling  the  tor- 
to  the  chief  justice  at  Miako  or  to  the  imperial  bulence  of  the  great  vassals  and  restoring  the 
council  at  Teddo.    Justice  is  said  to  be  aomin-    authority  of  the  crown,  he  contrived  to  concen- 
istered  with  great  purity  and  with  much  deco-  trate  in  his  own  hands  the  real  power  of  the 
rum  and  solemnity. — The  history  of  Japan,  like    government,  without,  however,  depriving  the 
that  ofother  ancient  nations,  begins  with  a  myth-    mikado  of  his  nominal  rank,  dignity,  and  re- 
ical  period,  during  which  gods  and  goddesses  ligions  supremacy.    The  office  of  siogun  was 
mingled  openly  in  the  affairs  of  men.    The  an-    made  hereditary  in  the  family  c^  Joritomo^ 
thentic  annals  of  the  country  commence  with    whose  descendants  became  in  fiict  joint  empe- 
the  reign  of  Sin  Mn,  who  was  at  the  same  time  rors  with  the  mikado.   The  Mongols  having  m- 
high  priest  and  emperor,  about  600  B.  C.    He  vaded  China  in  1260  and  conquered  the  gr^tter 
is  said  to  have  civilized  the  people,  and  to  have  part  of  it,  their  leader  Kubki  Khan  sent  en- 
established  laws  and  a  settled  government.  For  Toys  to  Japan  in  1268,  and  again  in  1271  aood 
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lfiT8,  Bimunoniiig  the  Japonafle  gOTenunent  to  doubled  the  cape  of  Gtood  Hope  in  149T,  rap* 
enter  into  an  allumce  with  him.  The  Japanese  idly  extended  their  discoveries  and  conquests  m 
difonissed  tihe  enyoys  without  anjaoswer.  The  southern  Asia.  lu  1542,  8  Portuguese  sailors, 
Mongol  conqueror,  irritated  at  their  insulting  in*  who  had  deserted  their  ship  and  taken  possea- 
difference  to  his  proposals,  sent  against  them  a  sion  of  a  Chinese  junk,  were  driven  by  storms 
mat  fleet  and  army  in  1274,  or  according  to  upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  to  them  is  ascribed 
Marco  Polo  in  1264.  This  eroediUon  landed  its  European  discovery.  About  8  years  later  a 
in  Japan,  but  was  defeated  and  die  army  out  Portuguese  adventurer,  Femam  Mendez  Pinto 
to  pieces.  A  still  greater  expedition  was  des*  (whose  name  was  for  a  long  period  a  synonyme 
patched  in  1281,  and  met  a  similar  end,  the  Jap"  for  liar,  but  whose  veracity  has  been  re^tablish- 
anese  sparing  only  8  of  the  invaders  to  carry  ed  by  modern  criticism),  while  cruising  with 
back  to  China  the  news  of  the  &te  of  the  rest,  some  companions  of  his  own  nation  in  the  ves- 
Japan  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  not  sel  of  a  Chinese  pirate,  was  driven  by  foul 
been  molested  by  invaders.  In  ^e  16th  cen-  weather  into  a  h^bor  in  one  of  tbe  smaller 
tury  civil  wars  broke  ont|  and  a  revolution  took  Japan  islands.  He  was  well  received,  and  car- 
place,  by  which  Faxiba,  a  man  of  extraordi-  ried  back  to  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
nary  ability  and  energy,  originally  a  private  China  such  a  report  of  the  riches  and  magnifi- 
soldier,  was  raised  to  the  supreme  command,  cence  of  Japan  that  great  numbers  of  traders 
and  became  siogun,  under  the  name  of  Taiko  and  adventurers  flocked  thither,  and  an  active 
Bama  or  Lord  Taiko,  with  the  additional  title  commerce  soon  sprang  up.  Missionaries  speed- 
of  tycoon,  which  is  now  the  appellation  com-  ily  followed  the  merchants,  and  in  1549  tfapan 
monly  ^ven  tp  the  emperor  at  Yeddo,  or  lav  was  visited  bv  the  celebrated  ^  apostle  of  the 
emperor.  He  was  the  first  secular  monarch  Indies,"  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Both  merchants 
who  assumed  entirely  the  absolute  control  of  and  missionaries  were  favorably  received,  and 
the  empire,  some  share  in  the  government  hav-  while  the  one  class  found  a  ready  and  most 
ing  been  hitherto  granted  to  the  mikado,  who  profitable  market  for  their  goods,  the  other  rap- 
was  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  merely  idly  converted  vast  numbers  of  the  natives  to 
nominal  monarch.  Taiko  Sama  is  regarded  by  Christianity.  Three  of  the  most  powerful  of 
tbe  Japanese  as  the  greatest  character  in  their  the  Japanese  nobles,  the  princes  of  Bnngo, 
history,  at  least  since  the  mytliioal  period,  and  Avima,  and  Omura,  were  among  the  converts, 
was  eminent  not  only  as  a  warrior  and  states-  In  1582  the  Japanese  Christians  sent  an  em- 
man  but  as  a  legislator.  His  laws  and  policy  bassy  with  letters  and  presents  to  Rome  to  do 
are  to  this  day  observed  by  the  government  of  honor  to  the  pope,  and  assure  him  of  their  sub- 
Japan,  and  have  secured  to  the  nation  an  al-  mission  to  the  church.  In  the  two  years  which 
most  unequalled  permanence  of  peace  and  pros-  followed  th^  return  (1591-^2)  it  is  said  that 
perity.  The  turbulence  of  the  vassal  princes,  12,000  Japanese  were  converted  and  baptized, 
who  were  then  only  60  in  number,  and  were  Tempted  by  the  success  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
consequently  individually  powerful,  was  the  Dutch  East  India  company  in  1598  despatched  5 
chief  source  of  the  troubles  that  had  afflicted  merchant  vessels  to  Japan,  one  of  which  reaoh- 
the  empire,  and  Taiko  Sama  took  the  decisive  ed  it  in  1600.  In  1609  other  Dutch  ships  ar- 
step  of  reaucing  their  forces  by  dividing  each  rived,  and  were  well  received  by  the  Japanese, 
principality  into  several.  This  policy,  stead-  who  conceded  to  them  the  port  of  Firanao  for  a 
lastly  carried  out  by  him  and  nis  successors,  factory  or  settlement,  with  considerable  privi- 
has  resulted  in  establishing  604  distinct  princl-  leges.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
palities  and  lordships,  none  of  which  are  of  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  the  Japanese  govem- 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  formidable  to  the  ment  had  become  distrustful  of  the  Portuguese, 
imperial  power.  It  was  during  the  confusion  whose  astonishing  success  made  them  haughty 
that  preceded  tlie  rise  of  Tuko  Sama  that  and  disdainful  of  the  feelings  and  pr^udices  of 
the  Europeans  began  to  be  connected  with  the  natives.  Portugal  was  at  that  time  united 
the  affairs  of  Japan.  The  existence  of  that  with  Spain,  and  a  Spaniard,whena^ed  by  Taiko 
empire  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Sama:  ^'  How  is  it  that  your  king  has  managed 
the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo,  who  in  his  to  possess  himself  of  half  the  world  V^  indiscreet- 
narrative,  written  about  1298^  mentions  it  under  ly  answered :  ^'  He  sends  priests  to  win  the  peo- 
the  name  of  Zipan^,  a  modincation  of  the  Shi-  pie ;  his  troops  then  are  sent  to  join  the  native 
pen-kue  of  the  Chmese,  from  whom  he  had  ob-  ChiistiaDS)  and  the  conquest  is  easy.''  This 
tained  his  information.  He  says:  ^^Itsinhabi-  answer,  it  is  said,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
tants  have  fair  complenons,  are  well  made,  and  the  Ji^anese  government.  In  1587  Taiko  ia- 
are  civilized  in  their  manners.  Their  religion  is  sued  an  edict  for  the  banishment  of  the  mission- 
the  worship  of  idols.  They  are  independent  of  aries;  the  edict  was  renewed  by  his  successor 
any  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  their  in  1596,  and  in  1597  28  priests  were  put  to  death 
own^kings.  They  have  gold  in  the  greatest  in  one  day  at  Nagasaki.  The  Christians  on  their 
abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhaustible ;  but  part  took  no  measures  to  pacify  the  government, 
as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  exported,  but  defied  it,  and  began  to  overthrow  idols  and 
few  merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  fre-  puU  down  heathen  temples.  This  led  to  dread- 
quented  by  much  shipping  from  other  parts.*'  ful  persecutions  in  1612  and  1614,  when  many 
The  Portuguese,  after  Vasco  da  Gama  had  of  the  Japanese  converts  were  put  to  death,  their 
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cbnrohes  and  sohools  deetrqyed,  and  their  faith  tiatlon,  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  dated  at  Kana- 
declared  infamons  and  rellellions.    The  Por-  gawa,  the  nearest  large  town,  thoagh  reallj 
tnguese  traders  were  no  longer  allowed  free  signed  at  the  Tillage  of  Yokohama.     Bj  th» 
access  to  the  country,  bat  were  confined  to  the  treaty  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  Hakodadi  were 
island  of  Desima  at  Nagasaki.    In  1682  a  fright-  appointed  for  the  reception  of  Amoican  ^pa, 
fhl  massacre  of  native  Christians  took  place  in  where  they  can  be  supplied  with  wood,  water, 
the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  and  horrible  provision,  coal,  and  other  reqoisite  artidea,  and 
tortures  endured  with  heroic  constancy  were  protection  and  assistance  were  guarantied  to 
inflicted  on  multitudes  in  the  vain  effort  to  make  shipwrecked  seamen.    liber^  to  trade  under 
them  recant.    In  1687  it  was  discovered  by  the  certain  restrictions  was  also  granted,  and  an 
Japanese  government  that  the  native  Christians,  arrangement  made  for  the  readence  of  Ameri- 
driven  to  despair  by  persecution,  had  entered  can  consuls  at  Simoda  and  Hidcoda^    In  Sept 
into  a  conspiracy  with   the  Portuguese  and  1864,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Bear- 
Spaniards  to  overthrow  the  imperial  throne.  Admiral  Sir  James  Stirling  entered  the  Itaibor 
The  persecutions  were  renewed  with  increased  of  Nagasaki,  and  a  treaty  was  soon  oomdnded 
rigor.    Edicts  were  issued  banishing  the  Porta-  between  Great  Britain  and  Ji^ian,  by  which 
ffuese  for  ever  from  Japan,  and  prohibiting  any  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  were  opoied  to  ibrdgn 
Japanese,  or  any  Japanese  ship  or  boat,  from  commerce.    Sabsequentiy  the  Busaiana  made  a 
quitting  the  country  nnder  the  severest  penal-  similar  treaty  and  obtained  equal  privileges; 
ties.     By  the  close  of  1680  the  Portuguese  and  by  a  treaty  dated  Nov.  9, 1855,  the  Duteh 
were  entirely  expelled,  and  their  trade  trans-  in  Japan  were  relieved  from  most  of  the  re- 
ferred to  the  Dutch,  who^  as  enemies  to  the  strictiona  so  long  imposed  upon  them  at  Desima. 
Portuguese  and  to  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  On  June  17, 1857,  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated 
were  not  involved  by  the  Japanese  in  their  at  Simoda  with  the  Japanese  government  on  be- 
condemnation.     In  1640  the  oppressed  native  half  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  TownsendHar- 
Christians  rose  in  open  rebellion  in  the  prov-  ris,  IT.  S.  consul-general  for  Japan,  by  which  the 
ince  of  Simabara.    They  seized  a  fortified  place,  port  of  Nagasaki,  in  addition  to  those  of  Simoda 
made  a  long  and  gallant  stand  against  the  im-  and  Hakodadi,  was  opened  to  American  trads^ 
perial  troops,  and  were  at  length  subdued  only  and  additional  privileges  granted  to  American 
by  the  artillery  and  military  science  of  tlie  merchants.     In  1858  Mr.  Hanis  aacoeeded  in 
Dutch,  who  were  either  persuaded  or  compelled  reaching  Teddo,  where  he  concladed  a  still  more 
by  the  Japanese  to  cooperate  against  the  rebels,  favorable  treaty.    In  the  same  year  a  Britisli 
The  Christian  stronghold  was  finally  carried  by  squadron  conveyed  a  British  ambassador,  ^m 
storm,  and  all  within  its  waUs,  men,  women,  earl  of  Elgin,  to  Teddo,  where,  on  Aug.  2^  a 
and  children,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
put  to  death.    In  the  next  year  the  Dutch  were  and  Japan,  by  which  the  ports  of  FTakodadi, 
ordered  to  quit  their  factory  at  Firando,  and  Eanagawa,  and  Nagasaki  were  ooa&ed  to  Brit- 
take  up  their  residence,  under  very  rigid  in-  ish  subjects  after  July  1,  1859,  ^ee-e-gala  or 
spection,  in  the  island  of  Desima  at  Nagasaki,  some  otiier  convenient  port  on  the  W.  ooaab  of 
There  they  remained  for  more  than  two  cen-  NiphonafterJan.  1,1860,  and  Hiogo  after  Jan.  1, 
tnries  in  undisturbed  monopoly  of  the  entire  1868,  and  various  commercial  pri^eges  granted 
European  trade  of  Japan,  notwithstanding  oc-  to  British  merchants.    About  the  time  of  the 
casional  efforts  of  the  Bussians  and  English  to  conclusion  of  this  trea^  the  reigning  tycoon  of 
obtain  intercourse  with  the  secluded  empire.  Japan  died  of  epUepay  at  the  age  of  36.    He 
These  efforts  were  resolutely  repulsed,  and  led  in  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  emperor, 
one  case  to  the  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  who  is  said  to  be  a  young  man  of  great  Intel- 
Japan  of  the  Bussian  captain  Golownin  and  sev-  ligenoe  and  of  liberal  political  and  commereial 
eral  of  his  companions.  In  1852  the  United  States  opinions.     The  latest  intelligence  from.  J^iaa 
government,  in  consequence  of  complaints  made  states  that  a  magnificent  emluLSsy  firom  the  em* 
to  it  that  American  seamen  wrecked  on  the  peror  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
coast  of  Japan  had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  was  to  embark  at  Yeddo  on  Feb.  22,  1860. — 
authorities  of  that  country,  despatched  an  ex-  The  principal  writers  on  Japan  are :  Kampfer, 
pedition  nnder  the  command  of  Commodore  K  '*  Histoiy  of  Japan"  (2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1727) ; 
C.  Perry,  who  was  instructed  to  demand  pro-  Golownin,  *' Memoirs  of  Captivity  in  Japan,** 
tection  for  American  seamen  and  ships  wrecked  translated  from  the  Busman  (3  vols.  8vOb,  Lon- 
on  the  coast,  and  to  negotiate  if  possible  a  treaty  don,    1824) ;   Mevlan,   Japan^   voargMtM  i» 
by  which  American  vessels  should  be  allowed  9chet$en  (Amsterdun,  1880) ;   Doefi^  JBervvM- 
to  enter  one  or  more  ports  to  obtain  suppliea  rungen  uit  Jt^n  (Haarlem,  1888) ;  Titsin^ 
and   for  purposes  of  trade.     In  Feb.  1854^  AnnaU$  det  wiptfrtwn  de  Japon  (Paris,  1834); 
Commodore  Perrv,  with  a  squadron  of  7  ships  Siebold,  Nippon  (20  vols.,  Leyden,  1882-'51}; 
of  war,  entered  the  bay  of  Yeddo  and  came  to  Mrs.  Busk,  *^  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Jap- 
anchor  witfam  a  few  miles  of  that  capital  Dor-  anese,**  compiled  and  translated  fh>m  Sieboid 
ing  the  previous  year  he  had  entered  the  same  and  other  Dutch  authorities  niiondon  and  New 
bay  and  delivered  to  the  Japanese  a  letter  to  the  York,  1841);  Charles  MacFariane,  *' Japan" 
emperor  from  the  president  of  the  United  States.  ^London  and  New  York,  1852);  Bichard  Hil- 
On  March  81, 1864|  after  mnch  diffloult  nego-  dreth,  ^*  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is"  (Boston,  1855); 
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Franda  Hkwks,  ^^NamtiTe  of  the  JaiMm  Ex-  Kosovo),  Idng  of  Pe^isi  (Takoaai,  in  Oorea), 
pedition"  (8  vols.  4(o.,  Washington,  1856) ;  Oapt  sent  Wang-jin  (Jap.  Vonin),  in  A.  D.  286,  to  Ja- 
Bberard  Osborn,  *^  A  Graise  in  Japanese  Waters"  pan,  to  introdnce  there  the  J^kin-tsi  (Jap.  Sinn. 
(EdinboTffh,  1859);  Lawrence  Ouphant,  ^^Nar-  Ohina  letters),  which  were  afterward  namea 
ratiye  of  Lord  Elgin's  Embassy  to  Ohina  and  Ban-tiS  fJap.  Kdrm).  From  that  time  both  the 
Japan"  (2  vols.,  London,  1859).  lihin-tBe  and  the  Chinese  language  became  com- 
jAPAN,  Lakguaoe  ot.  Thongh  the  Jap-  monin  Japan;  althongh  the  former  are  pecnliax^ 
anese  are  of  a  Mongolio  type,  and  thonffh  their  Ij  pronounced,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
langaage  is  grammatically  analogous  both  to  within  parentheses  below.  This  divergence 
those  of  the  Mongolo-Tartario  and  Mantohn-  is,  however,  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Tnngosic  families,  it  differs  radically  from  them.  Ghmese  dialects  from  the  Mandarin  idiom.  The 
Its  diaim  to  be  akin  to  the  Chinese  is  invalidated  sinograms  of  the  learned  are  called  Tn^f  and  Sso. 
by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Niphonese  With  the  varieties  of  sonnds  there  are  about 
tongue,  which  differs  from  the  Chinese  as  to  the  880  Japanized  sinograms,  beside  the  unaltered 
e^micimportof  its  elements  and  in  its  polysyl-  TIAtn^t^l.  The  former  are  explained  by  the 
labism.  The  genuine  portion  of  the  former  is  JSTata-lBana  (see  below);  thus:  hMa,  beautiful, 
called  7mi,  while  the  Chinese  supeifetation  goes  by  the  Jap.  Inrei;  meiJU  (celebrated  pencil), 
ntiderthenameof  Zby«.  This  may  clearly  be  ao-  fine  writing,  by  nd-gio,  &o.  Sinograms  are 
counted  for  by  Chinese  settlements  in  Japan  in  sometimes  pronounced  very  differently  fi-om 
the  8d  oentuiT-  B.  C,  and  by  the  prolonged  in-  their  proper  sounds;  thus:  jfs  (the  27th  Chi- 
teroourse  with  China,  to  which  Japan  owes  its  nese  syllable),  river,  from  the  sinographic  nn- 
dvilization  and  graphic  systems.  Siebold  en-  hiang;  me  (17th  Chinese  syllable),  woman, 
deavors  to  establish  genetic  connections  of  the  sinogr.  fiiii.  Synonymes  are  often  written 
Japanese  witi^  various  other  languages,  as  for  with  the  same  sinograms.  Prefaces  of  books 
instance  with  that  of  the  Ainos  inhabiting  the  are  commonly  written  in  sinograms,  n.  As 
N.  part  of  tlie  island  of  Yesso  and  the  S.  point  these  did  not  altogether  suit  the  peculiarities 
of  baghalien  (Tarakai) ;  with  that  in  Bantam  of  Japanese  phonetism  and  grammar,  Xibi  or 
on  the  coast  of  Mantchuria,  S.  of  the  Amoor ;  Kibi-ko  (788),  who  had  been  educated  in  China, 
with  those  of  the  Incas  of  Peru  and  the  Bo«  selected  47  sinograms,  and  simplified  them  into 
chicasof  New  Granada;  with  that  of  the  Mms-  syllabic  ngns,  in  analogy  with  their  original 
cas  of  Brazil,  &c.  Although  the  Corean  Ian-  sounds.  This  syllabary  was  named  I-ro-fHf 
guages  have  many  features  in  common  with  from  the  first  8  syllables.  Just  as  our  alphar 
the  Japanese,  their  divergence  is  radical ;  and  bet  is  named  firom  the  first  2  letters.  This  l-ro' 
EJaproth's  opinion  that  the  Japanese  is  a  ^  somamed  Eatchkana  (half  letters  or  signs), 
tongue  $ui  generis  has  not  yet  been  refuted,  is  used  collaterally  with  sinograms,  explaining 
The  area  of  the  Japanese  comprehends  the  their  sounds,  and  serving  beside  for  the  indica- 
three  great  islands  with  some  parts  of  Yesso  tion  of  grammatical  partides;  in  the  sameman- 
and  o£er  southern  Euriles,  of  8.  Saghalien,  ner  as  the  Mantchu  interlinear  or  marginal  let- 
aod  ilso  the  Loo  Choo  (Lien-Khien)  group  of  ters  serve  in  Chinese  texts.  This  form  is  called 
islands,  where  a  dialect  or  closely  related  Ian-  sometimes  the  writing  of  men.  The  2d  Irofa, 
gpaage  is  spoken.  The  vernacular  idiom  differs  snrnamed  Firohkana  (expanded  letters),  was 
remarkably  from  the  written,  by  peculiar  termi«  contrived  by  the  celebrated  bonzes  Comiu  and 
nations,  particles,  and  construction.  The  writ-  Eobo  (774-^5),  and  became  so  manifold  by  the 
ten  language  has  also  a  peculiar  style,  named  licenses  of  the  pencil  as  to  be  almost  illegible, 
naiden^  for  religious  and  mystical  subjects,  and  especially  owing  to  additions  by  a  third  bonze, 
another,  called  gheden^  for  profane  composition.  2Saknso,  who  added  a  48th  sign  for  a  nasal 
There  are  also  two  styles  of  allocution,  tlie  one  sound.  This  isthecurnve  writing  for  daily  trans* 
of  etiquette,  the  other  vulgar.  The  speech  of  actions^  sometimes  called  the  writing  of  women, 
women  also  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  The  8d  Irofa  is  Mun^o-iana  (myriad-leaves- 
of  men.  The  Yomi  is  sonorous,  soft,  and  agree-  letters,  so  called  fh>m  the  poem  Mun-yo-^io  by 
able ;  almost  all  words  end  in  vowels,  which,  Tatsi-bana-no  Moroye,  about  the  middle  of  the 
however,  are  often  dropped,  and  in  m  and  f».  *  8th  century,  containing  10,000  verses),  and  is 
Somesoundsareof  difficult  pronunciation  tons,  almost  a  sinogrammatic  prototype  of  all  the 
A  too  soft  utterance  of  consonants  produces  Iro&s.  The  4th  is  the  Yamato-hana^  a  simple 
vagueness  between  the  sounds  of  |>,  d,  f,  and  v  ;  cursive  script,  which  is  used  promiscuously  with 
between  «  and  the  English  c,  $h  and  the  French  all  the  others.  The  original  idea  of  the  Irofa  is 
j.  Although  there  are  no  decided  h  and  2,  some  Buddhistic  and  Indian.  The  varieties  of  form  in 
Europeans  fiincy  they  hear  them,  while  better  ail  the  Irofas  are  a  great  impediment  to  expedi- 
phonetic  authorities  credibly  assert  that  they  tiou9  reading,  the  difficulty  of  which  is  increased 
are  really  /  and  r  respectively.  The  initial  r  by  the  many  ligatures  between  the  letters.  Writ- 
sounds  almost  like  dr.  The  number  of  original  ing  and  reading  proceed  in  vertical  columns 
vocables  is  inconsiderable.  Technical '  terms  downward  and  trom  right  to  left.  There  are 
are  generally  Chinese,  and  often  much  altered,  also  some  other  diacritic  as  well  as  punctuating 
— ^There  are  two  graphic  systems.  I.  Sinogra-  signs.  The  former  are  two,  viz. :  the  nigori, 
phy,  somewhat  modified.  At  the  request  of  which  is  almost  like  our  quotation  mark  f^,  and 
Ozinteno,  the  16th  Dairi,  Kieu-su-wang  (Jap.  indicates  that  the  hard  or  rough  sound  of  a  let- 
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ter  is  mollified,  so  as  to  cause  the  lo^fo^  iOy  ^bo^  pronouns,  those  of  the  lat  and  2d  person  aeon 
to  be  pronoanoed  ffo,  ho^  do  ;  and  the  maru  (°),  to  have  been  lost  in  the  words  of  etiqnette.    I, 
which  indicates  tenoifioation,  or  hardening,  for  to  equals  and  inferiors,  is  von,  to  a  soperior,  co- 
instance  of  fo  into  po.    The  marks  of  panctaa-  tahm ;  we,  to  eqaals  or  inferiors,  wiMi-domo^  to 
tion  denote  also  the  transposition,  repetition,  summon,  wUahtui^damo.    There  are  more  than 
&o.,  of  syllables ;  they  also  separate  sinograms  12  ceremonious  qnasi-pronouns  for  the  2d  per- 
from  Irofas.    The  order  of  syllables  is  as  fol-  son.    The  8d  is  ano  fito^  this  man,  ^bc  (as  in 
lows:  i,  ro^fa^  ^hfiif^  to,  and  so  on,  without  Corean;  see  Chinesb,  vol.  v.  p.  124).     There 
any  symmetry  or  analogy.    Properly  classed,  are  many  demonstratlTes.    Relatiyes  are  want- 
they  are:  the  6  Latin  vowels,  a,  «,  t,  <»,  it;  the  log,  being  supplied  by  participles  or  understood 
labial/ with  these  vowels  suflBixed  (Jcktf^fl^fo^  from  the  context  of  the  phrases,  thns:  wtnmo 
fu) ;  the  guttural  h  with  the  same ;  the  m  with  miru  tto,  Lat  mei  (miht)  tisus  eir^  for  rir  qiiem 
them ;  then  the  $  with  them  (and  modified  by  eidi  ;  but  hmwo  vim  itOy  tns  fndena  ctr,  for  tir 
diacritics  into  s,  French  j,  £ng.  sh) ;  then  y,  t,  qui  insf>idU, — ^Tlie  verb  is  the  most  perfect  part 
r,  n,  all  with  those  vowels  attached ;  lastly,  two  of  Japanese  speech.   Aru  (to  be,  or  to  act),  nnit- 
more,  n'a,  tCe,    The  t  is  sometimes  ta^  cb^  &a  ed  with  nouns,  produces  many  compound  verba 
The  transcription  by  Europeans  is  variable.  It  is  affected  by  many  moods,  voices,  and  other 
There  is,  beside,  a  kind  of  metaphony,  by  which  loiT^cal  categories,  as  in  the  Altiu-Uralio  and  in 
/d  heoomeB  fau  aaAfaJiA;  ridy  riyau;  hvo,  many  American  languages;  as  for  instance:  toto- 
ifcaoau,  tqfau^  &c    This  is  similar  to  the  Latin  ibu,  Lat  fer4re^  pereut-ere;  tatorkem^  ferin 
laoQy  lavatum  and  lautfim^  lotum  ;  ^aceOyfautum^  pciae;  tatorkerareru^  pereutijubtre  ;  taia-€ie»r% 
fotumy  fatiUy  &o.    Dialectic  variations  depend  percuXientem  ene ;  tatorhau^  ae  mutuo  Jerire^ 
chiefly  on  modifications  of  sounds ;  in  Yeddo,  for  pugnare  ;  tat€k-%a^ureauy  f  exert  u%  itUtr  m  pmg- 
instance,  r  predominates;  elsewhere  /  is  pro-  neint^  helium  ciere^  &c.,  to  a  greater  extent  thu 
nounoed  «;  fu  like  t<,  &c, — ^In  the  fframmar,  the  Semitic  hd^piel,  n\fal,  hifily  kithpaeL    The 
there  is  no  gender ;  the  male  sex  is  indicated  by  suffixes  of  tlie  tenses  are :  present  rtc,  past  (a^ 
tOy  the  female  by  me.    Substantives  do  not  differ  future  o  ;  of  negation,  nu,  su.    Persons  and  the 
on  the  whole  from  a^ectives.    The  latter  are  plural  are  indicated  by  pronouns.    The  theme 
often  replaced  by  qualitative  verbs  or  by  the  of  the  verb,  which  is  also  a  substantive  noon, 
particle  of  the  genitive,  and  are  euphonically  is  employed  without  alteration  if  others  follow, 
varied,  according  to  their  position ;  thus,  for  and  receives  the  suffixes  only  when  it  is  not 
instance:  aibM/aTUi, red  flower;  alxuhe/anawij  followed  by  otliers,  or  when  it  is  the  last  word 
red  is  flower-the;  ahoto  naru^  red  becomes  it  in  the  phrase.     Various  euphonic  modifications 
(as  in  Magyar  «dr0iM^  ^);  akairono/anOf  Lat.  take  place  in  such  a  combination  with  tlie  snf- 
rubri  eolHris  Jhs,    There  is  no  proper,  article^  fixes.   Certain  particles  denote  the  moods.    The 
but  the  suffix  ea  sometimes  determines  the  ac*  participle  is  of  very  extensive  application,  rival- 
ceptation,  or  shows  the  French  partitif;  and  ling  that  of  the  Greek.  Adverbs  are  like  adjeo- 
9ya  signifies  *^  as  regards."    Oases  are  indicated  tives,  as  in  certain  German  phraaos.    The  sy n* 
by  suffixes,  as  in  the  following  example:  Mten^  tax  adheres  to  a  strict  order,  whidi  is:  first 
OTateTirva^  Lat  calum  ;  $tefMio  (oft&nw  Mten^ga,  the  subject  (nominative),  then  the  object,  attri- 
as  in  Gorean),  eali ;  iten-ni^  calo^  venus  and  ad  butes,  the  verb,  and  the  ooigunction  last. — 
ealum;  iten^e,  ineadum;  iten-^M,  ealum,  ao-  Many  of  the  simple  words  abound  in  signifi- 
cusative  (also  $ten^voha) ;  $tenrdSy  eodo^  abla*  cations,  which  must  be  discriminated  by  aino- 
tive;  aten-yorij  ex  eodlo  ;  aten^hara,  de  ealo^  per  grams.    Compounds  and  derivatives  are  as  fre- 
ealum^  &c.    The  plural  is  formed  by  suffixes,  quent  and  easy  as  in  Greek  or  German.  Exam- 
as  tatiiy  domo^  ro,  <yo,  which  signify  all,  much,  pies  of  the  former  are:  haroHni^  Lat.  corpcrii 
many ;  or  by  reduplication,  zAftUhbito^  men,  from  truneua ;  koruhmi^  arboriejruetua  ;  futa-no^  Ula 
fitOy  man,  with  altered  initial.    The  genitive  f>a^tn«y  t8w»«<>,^pe6^m9l»^t<^  (blood) ;  yasuk 
precedes  :/?ton<>  yomi^  I^t.  tiriarcue;  anag&no  oato,  mountain  bird,  wild  pioeon.    Derivatives 
fanOymuiieriM  floe*    The  numerals  are  various,  firom  etaty  under,  below,  inferior,  are :  etatiea^  hn> 
We  give  here  theKoyein  the  first  place,  and  mility;  etdtno^  humble;  eUUni,  humbly;  «M- 
within  parentheses  the  Yomi  or  common  ones  *nMAeru,  to  humble ;  «to^^tnaru,  to  be  humbled; 
first,  and  after  them  those  of  days,  viz. :  1,  itei  etat-wmarsu^  to  cause  humUiaUon,  &c.    Other 
(fltot»\  tiuitate) ;  2,  ni  (foUUe\jf\itiha) ;  8,  eon  derivatives  are :  yomo^  to  read,  yomt,  reading, 
(mite\  mika) ;  4,  $i  (yoUf,  yohkcC)\  6,  ffo  (iteote\  yamitSy  reader;  itamoj  to  afflict,  ttomt,  aflQictioo; 
iteha);  6,  rok  (motr,  mutka) ;  7,  eitei  (nanate\  orano^  to  hate,  <>rankhatred ;  kaho^  to  wiite^ 
nanuka);  Syf<Us(yaU\ydka);  9y  kb  (kokoiwU\  kakite^  writer,  &c.    The  following  are  para- 
kokonoka);   10,  yo  (tovo^  tovohn)^  ^.     The  phrases  for  avoiding  ambignitv :  foi-tori^sM^ 
other  Koye  are:  11,  iyo-itei  (10+1) ;  12,  tyo-ni  fly-catch-spider,  for  kumo^  which  means  doud 
(10-|-2),  Jba ;   20,  ni-^o  (2X10);  80,  ean^tyo  as  well  as  spider  ;tntf-lxiri-^a9na,rye-cut-scythe^ 
(dXlO),  &c.;   i(^,/yak;  1,000,  een;  10,000,  for  kama,  scythe,  fiog,  dish,  dec.    Manysyno- 
man;  100,000,  eok  (and  rakeya^  Sanscrit  lak"  nymes  need  explanation,  as  g^ven  in  lexicons, 
ehoy  a  lac) ;  1,000,000,  teS  ;  10,000,000,  kei  (koUiy  where  they  are  determined  by  ^nograms,  as  for 
Sanscrit  koti).    There  are  8  sets  of  figures  of  instance  ka^ari-M,  fire-drive-gn^»,    because 
numbers.    Many  particular  words  are  mso  used  each  of  the  three  wprds  has  different  meanings ; 
in  the  sense  of  numerals,  as  in  Chinese. — ^Of  kami-fusumoy  a  paper  cloak,  because  kami  sag- 
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nifies  paper,  god.  bead,  above ;  hiiuhdohu^  nund-  pentine,  and  before  tbis  is  quite  dry  tbe  gold  or 

poison,  grief;  tn&^kari,  rye-splendor,  light-  silver  leaf  is  laid  upon  it,  and  finally  secured  by 

ning ;  iuun-bd$ij  one-inch-bonze,  for  dwarf,  &c.  another  coat  of  varnish.    The  method  in  use  of 

The  following  are  exam  pies  of  plurisignificants:  imitating  this  lacquered  ware  does  not  differ 

ii^en,  cause,  banquet;   idnu^  to  kihabit,  to  from  the  preparation  of  similar  works  in  spirit 

leave  the  house ;  hanten,  heat  and  .cold  (so  in  or  oO  varnishes,  except  that  every  coat  of  color 

Latin,  altus^  high  and  deep,  ealidua  and  geli-  or  varnish  is  dried  by  placing  uie  object  in  a 

diti^  £og.  coal  and  eool,  &c.).    Many  Torn!  and  Japanner's  stove,  which  is  heated  by  flues  to  as 

Koye  coincide,  others  diverge  sltogether  in  sig-  nigh  a  temperature  as  the  articles  and  varnish 

nification ;  thus ;  ib'5a,  Jap.  tool,  Ohin.  cavalry ;  can  bear  without  injury.    For  colored  grounds, 

hido^  Jap.  city-gate,  Ohin.  joy,  anger,  &o. —  the  colors  in  ordinary  use,  as  Prussian  blue, 

Among  the  principal  authorities  on  the  Jap-  vermilion,  flake  white,  lampblack,  and  various 

anese  language  are :  Emanuel  Alvarez,  De  In-  others,  are  employed,  well  incorporated  with 

$titutione  Grammatica  Libri  IIL^  e  Versume  linseed  oil  or  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  copal 

Japoniea  (Amacnsa,  1598) ;  Joam  Rodriguez,  or  anim6  varnish,  more  commonly  the  latter. 

Arte  de  la  lingoa  deJapam  (Nagasaki,  1604) ;  Di-  For  black  japanned  work,  the  application  is  of 

daoo  CoUado,  An  Grammatica  Jap&nica  (Rome,  ivory  black  mixed  with  dark-coloi^sd  anim6  var^ 

1682),  and  Thesauri  LinfftM  Japoniea  Compere  nish.    After  thorough  drying  in  the  stove  the 

dium  (1638) ;  Melchiore  Oyanguren,  Arte  de  application  is  repeated ;  and  if  intended  to  be 

la  Ungua  Japona  (Mexico,  1788) ;  0.  P.  Thun-  finally  polished,  several  coatings  and  dryings  are 

berg,    Ob9ervatione$  in   Linguam   Japonieam  required  to  give  body  of  sufficient  firmness  to 

(UpMl,  1T92) ;  Ph.  F.  de  Siebold,  ^itome  Linr  resist  the  rubbing  action.    Aifter  the  general 

gum  Japoniea  (Batavia,  1826) ;  J.  Elaproth,  color  of  the  ground  has  been  laid  on,  the  oma- 

Memoiree  eur  rintrodnetion  dee  caract^ee  Chir  mental  devices  are  painted  in  the  usual  manner. 

noie  au  Japon^et  sur  Porigine  dee  eyUabairee  the  colors  being  dried  in  and  finally  protected 

? Paris,  1829) ;  L.  L.  de  Rosny,  Introduction  d  by  several  coats  of  varnish,  made  without  dry- 

etude  de  la  langueJaponaiee(FKr\&,  1069).  Die-  ing  ingredients,  which  also  adds  to  their  bril- 

tionaries:    Medhurst,   ^*  Japanese-English   and  lian<^.    To  produce  a  gold  ground,  the  work  is 

Enfflish-Japanese  Vocabuli^"  (Batavia,  1880);  varmshed  with  gold  rize,  upon  which,  when 

8iw>o\dy  Sin 200 eilingjoh ben:  Nbvue et  Auctue  partially  dried,  gold  dust  is  laid  with  a  piece 

Literarum  Ideographiccvrum  TheeauruSy  &c.,  la-  of  wash  leather.    Subsequent  varnishing  gives 

pideex(pratueaSineneiE(htching'dehang(lSM\  great  brilliancy  to  this  coating.     Engravings, 

said  I»agoge(Va]kan ton sehiylS4:l);  Aug.Pfiz-  especially  prepared  for  the  purpose  upon  fine 

mayor,  Wdrterbtteh  derjapanisehen  SpraSie  (Vi-  paper  washed  with  solution  of  isinglass  or  gum, 

enna,  1861),  from  several  Japanese  and  Dutch  are  sometimes  transferred  to  japan  work  with 

dictionaries,  including  one  by  Prince  Naka-tsu  beautiful  effect. — ^It  is  apparent  that  wood  de- 

(Teddo,  1810) ;  De  Rosny,  Dietionnaire-Japo^  signed  for  japanning  must  be  thoroughly  diied, 

naie-Franfaie-Anglaie   (Paris,    1857).     There  so  that  there  shall  be  no  risk  of  its  cracking, 

are  many  vocabularies  in  Latin  by  Jesuits,  and  shrinking,  or  warping  by  the  stove  heat  to  which 

others  elaborated  in  common  by  Japanese  and  it  is  to  be  exposea.    After  undergoing  the  usual 

Dutch  authors.  process  of  seasoning,  it  is  therefore,  when  sawn 

JAPANNING,  the  process  of  ornamenting  into  nearly  the  shapes  required,  baked  for  sev- 

wood,  leather,  paper,  or  metal  bv  covering  it  eral  days  in  the  japanner's  stove ;  and  when 

with  a  brilliant  niud  varnish,  in  which  are  often  after  this  the  finished  shapes  are  given  to  the 

introduced  gilt  or  colored  designs.    The  art  is  articles,  they  are  again  baked,  and«any  defects 

supposed  to  have  been  acquired  from  the  Jap-  that  appear  are  remedied  by  the  application  of 

anese,  whence  its  name.     It  is  still  practised  white  lead  or  putty,  or  otherwise.    An  artificial 

by  them  and  the  Ghinese  in  great  perfection,  eround,  prepared  by  a  priming  of  size  and  whit- 

and  specimens  of  it  are  seen  upon  tiie  fancy  mg  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  after  drying  a  day 

work  boxes,  tables,  and  other  small  articles  of  or  two  smoothed  down  with  rushes  and  a  wet 

famiture  imported  from  eastern  Asia.    The  ar-  cloth,  is  sometimes  employed  by  japanners;  but 

tides  thus  ornamented  are  first  made  perfectlv  it  is  objectionable  from  its  liability  to  crack, 

smooth,  and  primed  with  a  mixture  or  ox  gall  The  practice  of  japanning  has  been  greatiy  ex- 

and  rotten  stone.    Being  then  agun  smoothed,  tended  of  late  years  to  a  multiplicity  of  articles, 

they  are  next  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  var-  especially  to  those  in  papier  mach6,  sheet  iron, 

nish,  obtained  from  the  iuioe  of  certain  trees,  and  leather.    Beside  tiie  introduction  of  the  or- 

which,  at  first  appearing  like  cream,  changes  by  dinary  colors  and  of  gold  leaf,  mother-of-pearl 

exposure  to  the  air  to  a  deep  black.    This  being  is  often  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  in 

dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat  and  rubbed,  the  first  two  materials.    A  display  of  gaudy 

another  coat  of  varnish  is  applied,  and  another  colors  appears  to  be  the  chief  object  aimed  at ; 

polishing  succeeds ;   and  thus  these  processes  and  as  works  of  taste  most  of  the  articles  of  this 

are  repeated,  it  may  be  18  times,  using  toward  sort  furnished  for  our  markets  are  far  inferior  to 

the  last  the  finest  quality  of  varnish,  until  a  per-  some  of  the  cheapest  productions  of  the  eastern 

fectly  smooth  and  brilliant  surface  is  obtained,  nations. — ^The  japannmg  of  leather  is  most  snc- 

The  ornamental  design  is  then  drawn  with  a  cessfnlly  conducted  by  the  French.    They  ftir- 

pencil  dipped  in  varmsh  of  boiled  oil  and  tur-  nish  the  best  of  the  highly  glazed  brilliant  ma- 
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terial  known  as  patent  leather,  and  large  qoan*  progenitor  of  extensiTe  tribes  inbabitin^  the 

titles  are  also  prodnoed  in  the  United  States,  nortiiern  parts  of  the  Mosaic  world.    His  sons 

eepecially  at  Newark,  N.  J.    The  superior  ex^  (Gren.  z.  2)  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Ja- 

oeUence  of  the  French  is  owing  to  the  better  van.  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras.    Gomer  is  now 

Saality  of  the  calf  skins  they  employ,  rather  generally  identified  with  the  Cimmerians  of  tbp 
ban  to  any  difference  in  the  process  of  japan-  ancients;  Magog  probably  represents  Turanian 
ning.    They  select  the  lightest  and  softest  skins,  Scyths  about  the  Caucasus;  Madai  is  the  He- 
such  as  American  manufacturers,  who  sell  their  brew  name  ibr  Media ;   Javan  for  Ionia  and 
leather  by  the  pound,  do  not  find  it  an  object  to  Greece ;  Tiras  probably  for  Thrace.    Meshech 
produce.    The  leather  used  at  Newark  is  cur-  and  Tubal,  who  in  the  Scriptures  always  ap- 
ried  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  particular  pear  coupled  together,  are  identified  with  the 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from  equaUy  associated  Moschi  and  Tibareni  of  the 
grease.    The  skins  are  then  tacked  on  frames  Greeks,  and  Muskai  and  Tuplai  of  the  Assyriiui 
and  coated  first  with  a  composition  of  linseed  inscriptions,  the  former  of  whom,  acoordiiig  to 
oil  and  umber,  in  the  proportion  of  18  gallons  Rawlinson  (Herodotus,  book  L  e^oj  xi.),  *'  are 
of  the  former  to  6  oz.  of  the  latter,  boiled  till  regarded   on  very  sufficient   grounds  as  the 
nearly  solid,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  oil  and  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who  built  Mosoow, 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  the  proper  consistency ;  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout 
lampblack  is  also  added  when  the  composition  the  East;  and  these Mnscoyites  have  been  lately 
is  applied,  in  order  to  give  color  ana  body,  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Tcbud  or  Fior 
From  8  to  4  coats  of  this  are  necessary  to  form  nish  family,  which  the  Slavonic  Kassians  con- 
a  sur&ce  to  receive  the  varnish ;  they  are  laid  on  ^^^^  ^nd  which  is  a  known  Turanian  raoe." 
with  a  sort  of  knife  or  scraper.    To  render  the  This  statement  is  made  still  more  probable  by 
goods  soft  and  pliant,  each  coat  must  be  very  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  2,  S,  and 
Oght  and  thoroughly  dried  between  each  appli-  xxxix.  1,  which  connects  Meshech  and  Tubal 
cation.    A  thin  coat  is  afterward  applied  of  the  with  Rosh,  the  latter  word,  rendered  "^  CM^^ 
same  composition,  of  proper  consistence  to  be  in  the  English  version,  being  now  regarded  by 
put  on  with  a  brush,  and  with  sufficient  lamp-  the  most  competent  critics,  Gesenius  and  others, 
olack  boiled  in  it  to  make  it  a  perfect  blaoK.  as  a  proper  noun  corresponds  to  the  oc  P«r  of 
When  thoroughly  dry  it  is  cut  down  with  a  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  people  Ru 
scraper  having  a  turned  edge,  when  it  is  ready  (on  the  Volga)  of  the  Arabian  Ibn  Foslan,  and 
to  varnish.    The  principal  varnish  used  is  made  thus  containing  the  earliest  historical  trace  of 
from  linseed  oil  and  Prussian  blue,  boiled  to  the  the  Russian  name.     The  rivers  MoskTs  and 
thickness  of  printers'  ink.    It  is  reduced  with  Tobol  may  have  received  their  names  from  To- 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  suitable  consistence  to  ranian  dwellers  on  their  banks,  descendants  oi 
work  with  a  brush,  and  is  then  applied  in  2  or  the  men  or  tribes  Meshech  and  TnbaL    Thus 
8  separate  coats,  which  are  scrapea  and  pumiced  Japheth,  as  a  family  name,  embraces  a  large 
until  the  leather  is  perfectly  filled  and  smooth,  number  of  primitive  nations,  in  modem  ethnol- 
The  finishing  coat  is  put  on  with  especial  care  ogy  generally  designated  as  Turanian  and  Indo- 
in  a  room  kept  closed  and  with  the  floor  wet  to  European.    This  agrees  with  the  traditions  of 
prevent  dust.    The  frames  are  then  run  into  the  Arabians,  which  assigns  Japheth  11  sons, 
ovens  heated  to  about  175^.    In  preparing  this  progenitors  of  as  many  nations,  among  whom 
kind  of  leather  the  manufacturer  must  give  the  are  Djin  (the  Chinese),  Gomari  (Cimmerians  tX 
skins  as  high  a  heat  as  they  can  bear  in  order  Turk  (Turks),  Ehozar  (Ehazars),  and  Ros  (Rus- 
to  dry  the  composition  upon  the  surface  as  rap-  sians).    The  name  Japheth  has  been  variously 
idly  as  possible  without  absorption,  and  cau-  derived  from  Hebrew  roots  designating '' beau- 
tiously  so  as  not  to  iujure  the  fibre  of  the  leather,  tiful "  and  ^'  expansion,"  and  also  compared  with 
— ^Patent  leather  diners  from  enamelled  leather  the  Japetus  of  the  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of 
mainly  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  process  and  Uranus  and  Gsea,  and  father  of  Atlas,  Menoetsus, 
quantity  of  material  applied.    The  former  is  fin-  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Japhetic  is  ohen 
ished  full  and  smooth,  while  enamelled  leather  is  used  by  ethnologists,  instead  of  Indo-European, 
finished  with  as  little  compoMtion  as  possible,  JAPURA,  Tufcba,  or  Hyapuba,  a  river  of 
and  the  grain  is  formed  by  rolling  with  the  grain-  South  America,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.     It 
ing  board.    Instead  of  using  lamp  or  ivory  black  rises  in  New  Granada,  among  the  Andes,  in 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  varnish,  various  pi^ents  lat.  V  20'  K.,  long.  76®  50'  W.,  receiving  in  its 
may  be  introduced  to  give  any  desired  colors  to  upper  course  the  Mocoa,  which  pours  into  it 
the  leather,  as,  for  blue^  ultramarine  or  Prus-  the  waters  of  a  number  of  small  streams^  and 
sian  blue  mixed  with  a  little  Erem^s  white,  the  the  overflow  of  Lake  Lecueva.    It  is  known  at 
red  lakes  for  a  red  color,  the  ochres  for  their  pe-  first  as  the  Caqneta.     Its  general  direction  is 
culiar  colors,  and  white  lead  for  white.     (See  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.,  until,  having  crossed  the  &  £. 
Lacquer,  and  Papibr  Mach£.)  boundary  of  New  Granada  into  the  Brazilian 
JAPHETH,  one  of  the  8  sons  of  Noah,  by  province  of  Alto  Amazonas,  it  bends  suddenly 
most  critics  redded  as  the  eldest    It  is  said  toward  the  S.  and  joins  the  Amazon  in  lat  8* 
of  him  (Gen.  ix.  27) :  "  God  shall  enlarge  Ja-  S.,  long.  66*^  W.    Its  length  is  upward  of  1,000 
pheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  m.,  860  m.  of  which  is  in  Brazil    Its  naviga- 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."    He  was  the  tion  is  interrupted  by  cataracts. 
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JARDIN,  Eabel  DiT.  86eDiTJABDiir,EABBU  second  series  of  ^'Pariaan  Sights'' (1856); 
JAROSLAY  (Rossiao,  FonM^aoQ,  a  govern-  ''Xiana,  a  Trady;ion  of  Hawaii"  (1867);  and 
ment  of  £ait^>ean  Russia,  boanded  by  Nov-  "Oonfeasions  of  an  Inquirer,  in  tiiree  Parts, 
gorod,  Vologda.  Kostroma.  Vladimir,  and  Tver,  Part  I. :  Heart  £zperienoe"  Boston,  (1867). 
and  traversed  bj  the  Volga,  between  lat.  66^  JAR  VIS,  Abbaham,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
and  69°  N.,  and  long.  87°  and  42°  £. ;  pop.  Protestant  Episcopal  chnrch  in  the  diocese  of 
about  1,000,000.  The  surface  is  generally  flat,  Connecticut,  born  in  Norwalk,  May  6,  1739, 
and  in  various  places  marshy.  There  are  sev-  died  May  8, 1813.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
eral  lakes,  the  laivest  of  which  is  near  the  town  college  in  1761,  and  commenced  tlio  prepara- 
of  Rostov,  in  the  B.  K  part.  The  principal  rivers  tory  studies  for  orders,  officiating  meanwhile  as 
beside  the  Volga  are  the  Mologa,  Sheksna,  and  lay  reader.  In  the  autumn  of  1763  he  sailed 
Kotorosl.  The  soil,  though  almost  everywhere  for  England,  arriving  in  London  in  Jan.  1764. 
arable,  is  not  very  fertile ;  Uie  chief  productions  Here  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  February,  and 
are  grains,  hemp,  flax,  fruits,  ai^  vegetables,  priest  a  few  weeks  later.  He  left  England  in 
The  air  is  pure,  but  the  winters  are  long  and  April,  and  returniuff  home  was  settled  as  rector 
severe.  The  rivers  yield  fish  abundantly,  which  of  Christ's  church,  Middletown,  Conn.  Cn  the 
form  the  principal  article  of  export.  The  man*  -death  of  Bishop  oeabury,  he  was  unanimously 
nfooture  of  wooUens,  linen,  and  other  goods  is  elected  his  successor,  and  in  Oct.  1797,  was 
carried  on  with  some  activity.  The  govern-  consecrated  at  New  Haven  by  Bishops  White, 
ment  is  divided  into  10  circles.—- Jaboslav,  the  Provoost,  and  Bass.  In  1796  the  aegree  of: 
capital,  Lb  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Koto*  T>J>,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  college, 
rosl  with  the  Volga,  about  160  m.  N.  E.  from  — Samitbl  Fabmab,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
Moscow ;  pop.  about  80,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  clergyman,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Mid- 
a  Greek  archbishop,  and  is  tolerably  well  built,  dletown.  Conn.,  Jan.  20, 1786,  died  March  26, 
though  mostly  of  wood,  but  is  badly  paved.  It  1861.  He  was,  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 
contains  a  great  number  of  churches,  the  spires  1806,  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in  the 
of  which  give  Uie  city  a  striking  appearance  at  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  March,  1810, 
a  distance.  There  are  various  schools,  among  and  in  April,  1811,  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
others  a  lyceum  richly  endowed  by  Prince  Demi-  hood.  He  then  took  charge  of  St.  MichaeFs 
dofl^  and  possessed  of  valuable  scientific  collec-  church,  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1818  be- 
tions.  The  principal  manufactures  consist  of  came  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  which  was 
woollens,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  and  tui  near  by,  holding  the  associate  rectorship  of 
ware ;  the  trade  in  these  and  in  grains  is  ac-  those  parishes  until  May,  1819.  In  this  year 
tive.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  biblical  criti- 
Rnasia,  and  was  once  one  of  the  most  important,  cism  in  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the 
being  the  capital  of  the  great  principality  of  its  Episcopal  church.  The  university  of  Pennsyl- 
name.  Jt  was  partly  destroyea  by  a  conflagrar  yania  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Da), 
tion  in  1787. — ^Another  old  town  of  the  same  in  1819.  The  next  year  he  was  chosen  rector 
name,  properly  Jaroslaw,  is  situated  on  the  San,  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  where  he  remain- 
in  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Przemysl;  pop.  ed  for  the  following  6  years.  In  1826  he  re- 
about  7.000.  signed  his  parish,  and  went  to  Europe  for  the 
JARVES,  James  Jackson,  an  American  an-  purpose  of  pursuing  a  special  course  of  study 
thor,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  20, 1818.  He  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  He  spent 
received  his  early  education  in  Boston,  but  on  the  following  9  years  in  visiting  the  principal 
account  of  weakness  of  his  eyes  abandoned  his  great  European  libraries,  and  in  researches  in 
college  studies.  In  1888,  in  consequence  of  Ul  his  favorite  branch  of  learning,  6  years  being 
health,  he  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  passed  in  Italy.  Returning  to  the  United  States 
resided  for  several  years  in  Honolulu,  where  he  in  1836,  he  filled  for  two  years  the  professorship 
published  the  first  newsnaper  ever  printed  Uiere,  of  oriental  literature  in  Washington  (now  Trin- 
called  the  "Polynesian.^'  During  his  residence  ity)  college,  Hartford.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  the  Sandwich  islands,  he  travelled  exten-  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1837  by  this  insti- 
sively  in  California,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer-  tution,  and  the  same  year  he  was  elected  rector 
ica.  After  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  of  Christ's  church,  Middletown.  In  1838  he 
published  a  "  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand-  was  appointed  by  the  general  convention  his- 
wich  Islands"  (8vo.,  Boston,  1843) ;  "  Scenes  toriographer  of  the  church.  At  Easter,  1842, 
and  Scenery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands"  (12mo.,  he  resigned  his  rectorship,  and  thenceforward 
1844) ;  and  "  Scenes  and  Scenery  in  California"  devoted  himself  to  his  historical  stadies.  Be- 
(1844).  For  several  years  past  he  has  resided  side  contributions  to  the*  ^Church  Re  view,"  ser- 
in Europe,  chiefly  in  Florence,  devoted  to  the  mons,  and  occasional  addresses,  Dr.  Jarvis  was 
study  of  art,  and  engaged  in  making  a  collection  the  author  of  a  **  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of 
j  of  pictures  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  American  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America"  (8vo., 
[  gallery.  During  this  period  he  has  published  NewTork,  1820);  "Chronological Introduction 
(  ^^  Parisian  Sights  and  French  Principles,"  &c.  to  the  History  of  the  Church"  (8vo.,  New  York 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1866) ;  "Art  Hints"  (8vo.,  and  London,  1844);  "Reply  to  Dr.  Mibier's 
^  London,  and  12mo.,  New  York.  1866) ;  "  Italian  End  of  Controversy"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1847) ; 
r           Sights  and  Papal  Principles,"  &c  (1866);  a  and  the  "Church  of  the  Redeemed,  or  the  His- 
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tory  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom"  (8vo.,toI.  !.,  montliB  later  he  was  apprentloed  to  a  harber 

Boston,  1850).    This  last  work  was  intermpted  and  hair  dresser  in  Agen.    At  about  18  years 

by  the  anther's  death.  of  age  he  was  married  and  set  np  in  bodDess 

JA8HER,  Book  of,  a  work  cited  in  Joshua  for  himself    His  leisure  hours  now,  as  during 
X.  18  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  bnt  no  longer  extant,  his  apprenticeship,  were  devoted  to  the  aoqaisi- 
Theodoret  supposed  the  whble  book  of  Joshua  tion  of  knowledge ;  and  from  reading  plays  and 
to  be  an  extract  from  it;  Jerome  and  some  romances  he  took  to  verse  writing,  whidi  so 
other  anthorsj  that  it  was  identical  with  the  alarmed  his  young  wife  that  she  persistently 
book  of  Genesis ;  Bishop  Lowth,  from  the  poeti-  removed  his  pens  and  paper,  and  placed  other 
cal  character  of  the  citations  from  it,  that  it  was  obstacles  in  his  path  to  authorship,  in  the  belief 
a  coUection  of  national  songs ;  others,  that  it  that  a  dose  attention  to  his  business  was  the 
indnded  the  whole  Pentateuch,  that  it  was  a  best  means  of  preserving  the  family  from  its 
treatise  on  archery,  and  that  it  contained  a  se-  hereditary  misfortune.    Jasmin  obeyed  the  hint 
riesof  biographies  of  just  men.  De  Wette  derives  so  far  as  to  stick  to  his  calling^  which  he  has 
an  argument  in  favor  of  the  late  composition  steadily  practised  down  to  the  present  time, 
of  the  book  of  Joshua,  fh>m  its  citing  the  book  No  discouragement,  however,  could  induce  him 
of  Jasher,  which  points  to  the  time  of  David.*  to  ^ve  up  his  passion  for  reading  and  writing 
Dr.  Donaldson  regards  the  Old  Testament  as  a  verses;  and  graduallv  his  rural  songs,  writtm 
careless  elaboration  of  materials  taken  from  the  in  the  lanffne  cPOe^  the  tongue  of  the  southern 
dismembered  book  of  Jasher,  which  he  attempts  troubadours,  and  still  the  language  of  the  peas- 
to  restore  to  their  original  order.    One  reason  antry  of  southern  France,  found  warm  admiren 
of  the  interest  connected  with  the  book  is  that  among  his  Mends  and  neighbors.    In  1835  he 
it  is  referred  to  (Josh.  x.  18)  as  the  authority  ventured  upon  the  publication  of  a  burlesque 
for  the  standing  still  of  the  sun  and  moon.   (See  poem,  Z&u  ehalibari  ("The  Charivari^*),  in 
Donaldson,  Jasher,  Fragmenta  Archetypa  Car-  which  he  showed  himself  a  master  of  easy  and 
minum  Eebraioorum  in  Matorethico    VeterU  natural  versification,  and  of  the  idiom  oC  his 
Tettamenti  Textu  pawim  TesteUata,  1854.)— A  language.    During  the  next  10  years  he  pro- 
treatise  on  Jewish  laws  written  by  Babbi  Tham  duced  a  variety  of  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
in  the  18th  century,  and  printed  at  Cracow  in  suggested  by  political  events,  and  local  tradition 
1617,  bears  the  title  of  "Book  of  Jasher."    An-  or  romance,  including  his  "  Ode  to  Charity" 
other  medi»val  work  in  Hebrew  (Naples,  1626)  (1880),  "The  Third  of  May"  (1880),  Sovbenii 
bears  the  same  title,  and  claims  to  have  been  (1882),  and  "  Stanzas  to  the  S<»ttered  Remains 
discovered  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  of  the  Polish  Nation"  (1888).    These  were  col- 
possession  of  a  concealed  old  man,  and  to  have  lected  in  1886  and  published  in  2  vols,  under 
Deen  brought  thence  to  Spain,  and  preserved  at  the  title  of  Las  papiUotas  de  Jasmin  ("  The 
Seville.    In  1761  a  Bristol  type-founder,  named  Curl  Papers  of  Jasmin^*),  in  appropriate  refer- 
Jacob  nive,  published  a  forgery  entitled  the  ence  to  the  calling  of  the  poet.    His  next  piece, 
'*Book  of  Jasher.  with  Testimonies  and  Notes  L^dbuglo  de  CastSrCuUU  ("The  Blind  Giri  of 
Explanatory  of  the  Text:  to  which  is  prefixed  Castel  Cnill6"),  founded  on  a  pathetic  peasant 
Various  Readings ;  translated  into  English  by  legend  of  Gnielme,  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
Alcuin  of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  of  all  he  has  written,  and  has  been  frequency 
the  Holy  Land."    This  clumsy  fraud  was  re-  recited  by  the  author  in  public  or  private  as- 
vived  at  Bristol,  1827 ;  at  London,  1888,  edited  semblies.    During  a  visit  to  Paris,  the  only  one 
by  C.  R.  Bond;  and  at  New  York,  1840,  edited  he  ever  made,  he  repeated  the  recitaticm  of  it 
by  M.  M.  Noah.  26  times  in  15  davs,  on  the  last  occasion  in 

JASMIN,  JAogxTES,  a  French  provincial  poet,  presence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  fiunily 

often  called  the  barber  poet  and  the  lost  of  the  at  Neuilly.    The  poem  is  familiar  to  Englis^h 

troubadours,  born  in  Agen,  March  6,  1798.    He  readers  through  the  translation  by  Longfellow, 

was  the  child  of  a  hunchbacked  tailor  and  a  Fran^onette^  produced  in  1840,  is  his  longest 

lame  mother,  from  whom  he  inherited  little  and  most  ambitious  piece.    Among  his  remain- 

beside  poverty,  and  the  prediction,  founded  on  ing  works  are  a  second  series  of  the  PapiUoUm 

the  experience  of  many  generations,  that  the  (1848),  Z<7i/«(2t/«/r«ws  5eM0ttf("  The  Two  Twin 

Jasmins  must  inevitably  die  in  the  alms  house.  Brothers,"  1847),  Maltro  rinnoucento  ("  Mad 

His  childhood,  the  events  of  which  are  described  Martha"),  and  many  minor  pieces.    The  Ian- 

in  his  piece  entitled  M&tis  souhenis  ("  My  Sou-  guage  in  which  these  works  are  written,  though 

venirs"),  was  one  of  privation  and  hunger ;  but  called  a  patois^  is  really  an  ancient  and  inde- 

these  he  might  have  endured  with  cheerfulness,  pendent  idiom,  differing  in  but  few  respects 

of  which  he  possessed  an  unfailing  supply,  haa  from  tiie  language  once  conunon  to  the  whole 

he  not  been  tormented  with  an  eager  thirst  for  south  of  France,  and  at  the  present  day  is  the 

education,  which  the  limited  means  of  his  pa-  vernacular  tongue  of  a  considerable  portion  of 

rents  did  not  admit  of  his  receiving.    At  about  the  French  population.  The  fact,  however,  that 

the  age  of  12,  however,  he  gained  admittance  it  is  not  tlje  French  of  the  metropolis,  and  that 

into  a  priests'  seminary,  where  for  2|  years  he  all  Jasmin's  works  have  to  be  translated  into 

made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies.    At  the  end  ordinary  French  to  be  intelligible  to  two  thirds 

of  that  period  an  act  of  youthful  indiscretion  of  the  people,  has  detracted  from  the  popularity 

caused  his  dismifisal  in  disgrace,  and  a  few  which  he  would  otlierwise  have  enjoyed.    In 
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the  sontb  of  France,  and  particularly  in  Gnienne  orange  trees  from  Genoa  into  England.    The 

and  Gasoony,  not  the  slightest  donbt  is  enter-  revolute-flowered  jasmine  (/.  revofutunij  Ker) 

tained  that  the  ^^  barber  poet,"  as  he  is  affec-  is  a  native  of  Hindostan  and  of  Nepaul,  haying 

tionately  called,  is  one  of  the  most  illastrions  shining  leaves  and  bright  yellow  flowers.    It 

names  in  literary  history;  and  Jasmin  himself,  was  introduced  into  England  in  1812,  and  was 

with  a  frankness  quite  unaffected,  told  Mr.  at  first  treated  there  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but 

Reach,  who  records  the  conversation  in  his  book  has  since  been  considered  in  that  country  as  a 

entitled  ^^Glaret  and  Olives,  from  the  Garonne  wall  shrub,  where  it  attains  the  height  of  15 

to  the  Rhone,"  that  ^^God  only  made  four  feet    It  is  said  to  grow  finely  and  blossom  freely 

Frenchmen  poets,  and  their  names  are  Gomeille,  in  any  kind  of  soil.    The  sweetest  scented  sort 

La  Fontaine,  B^ranger,  and  Jasmin."  Jasmin  is  the  J.  odaratimmttm^  from  Madeira,  having 

is  received  upon  his  annual  tours  through  the  yellow  fiowers.    The  Azorean  jasmine  (J.  Azo- 

sonthem  provinces  with  f^tes,  banquets,  and  a  ricum)  has  climbing  stems,  which  also  twine ; 

variety  of  ovations,  and  his  public  recitations  the^  leaves  are  trifoliate,  and  the  fiowers  are 

of  his  poems  are  attended  by  enthusiastic  mul-  white.    A  species  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 

titudes.    He  devotes  to  public  charitable  uses  is  known  as  the  glaucous  jasmme  (J,  glaucum\ 

the  large  sums  he  frequenUy  receives  on  these  with  lanceolate  leaves  like  those  of  the  common 

occa^ons,  relying  chiefly  on  his  business  for  a  privet,  and  with  white  flowers  larger  t^an  those 

support.    It  was  doubtless  in  gratefal  remem-  of  the  common  jasmine,  which  they  otherwise 

brance  of  this  trait  that  his  professional  breth-  resemble.    These  last  8  are  considered  to  be 

ren  in  Paris  honored  him  durmg  his  visit  to  that  only  half  hardy  even  in  England.    The  blos- 

,  city  with  a  grand  banquet.    In  personal  ap-  soms  of  the  chumbelee  (/.  grandiflorum)  are 

pearance  he  is  well  built,  with  a  massive  head,  strung  upon  threads  and  worn  among  the  hair 

piercing  black  eyes,  and  swarthy  features,  which  by  the  native  women  of  those  parts  of  the  East 

would  be  heavy  but  for  the  over  varying  ex-  Indies  where  it  is  found  indigenous.    The  jaa- 

fressions  which  cpntinually  play  over  them,  mines  are  all  twining  or  rambling  shrubs,  with 
n  his  shop  in  A^9,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  simple  or  else  compound,  mostly  evergreen 
large  si^n,  inscribed  Jasmin^  perruquier  eoif'  leaves,  and  with  white  or  yellow  highly  scented 
feur  dejeunes  gens^  he  is  generally  to  be  found  flowers.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
busily  practimng  his  trade.  Testimonials  of  ev-  cuttings,  and  may  be  trained  to  walls  or  ^own 
ery  description,  awarded  by  cities,  and  persons  in  pots,  the  latter  method  being  proper  m  our 
distinguished  in  literature  or  public  life,  are  northern  states.  The  jasmines  are  chiefly  in- 
scattered  about  in  profusion,  and  the  poet  wears  habitants  of  tropical  India,  abounding  in  all 
at  his  button  hole  tne  red  ribbon  of  the  cross  of  parts  of  the  country.  Only  a  single  species  is 
the  legion  of  honor,  and  signs  himself  Jasmin,  mentioned  as  belonging  to  South  America,  but 
coMir,  de  las  cwadimios  d^Agen  et  de  Bordhu,  an  allied  genus,  BotitariOy  represents  them  in 
JASMINE,  a  flowering  plant  of  several  spe-  at  least  8  species  on  that  continent.  A  flne 
cies,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  jasminacea.  East  Indian  shrub  belon^ng  to  the  same  natural 
The  common  jasmine  (jasminum  officinale^  order  ib  the  nyetanthea  arbor  trUtis^whoa&Btiort- 
Linn.)  is  an  elegant,  deciduous,  climbing  shrub,  lived  blossoms  of  a  few  hours'  duration  scent 
with  white  flowers  of  exquisite  odor.  It  has  the  garden  at  night  only,  with  an  exquisite  per- 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  garden,  but  the  time  fume. — ^The  genuine  oil  of  jasmine  of  the  shops 
of  its  introduction  as  well  as  its  native  country  is  obtained  from  the  common  jasmine  and  the 
is  unknown.  In  1597  Gerarde  mentions  it  as  great-flowered  jasmine,  but  a  similar  perfume 
in  common  use  in  England  for  covering  arbors,  is  derived  from  the  Sambac.  In  India  the  root 
The  name  of  jasmine  is  derived  from  another  of  J,  angtut^folium,  which  is  extremely  bitter, 
species,  the  J.  Sambac^  which  is  the  yasmyn  of  is  used  as  an  external  application  to  cases  of 
the  Arabs.  This  species  is  an  everereen  shrub,  ringworm.  Some  other  species  with  bitter 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  in  the  East  and  leaves  have  been  considered  as  stomachics  or 
West  Indies.  At  one  time  the  only  specimen  as  affording  agreeable  cephalic  medicines, 
known,  in  Europe  grew  in  the  garden  of  the  JASON*.  See  Argonaitts. 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Pisa,  where,  according  JASPER,  a  variety  of  the  quartz  family  oc- 
to  Evelyn,  the  plant  was  put  under  guard  so  that  ourring  in  the  form  of  rocky  masses,  which  often 
no  cuttings  might  be  purloined.  A  specimen  make  up  the  greater  portion  of  hills  of  consid- 
was  sent  to  Miller  in  1780,  by  which  means  the  erable  size.  It  is  of  various  shades  of  red,  yel- 
species  was  restored  to  cultivation  in  England,  low,  brown,  and  green,  the  colors  sometimes 
having  been  previously  lost  from  the  Hunpton  arranged  in  stripes,  when  it  is  called  ribbon 
Court  garden,  where  it  grew  at  the  end  of  the  jasper.  The  hues  are  derived  mostly  from  iron 
l7th  century.  It  is  now  a  common  greenhouse  in  different  degrees  of  oxidation,  and  the  stripes 
shrub ;  and  a  variety  of  it  is  known  with  double  are  sometimes  found  to  be  the  marks  of  former 
flowers.  The  Italian  jasmine  (J.  humile)  has  stratiflcation  of  the  rock,  which  are  retained  in 
yellow  blossoms,  which  are  also  very  odorifer-  the  metamorphic  product,  and  sometimes  pre- 
ous;  in  Madeira,  where  it  grows  wild,  it  is  an  sented  in  a  brecciated  appearance  resulting  from 
erect  shrub  from  8  to  4  feet  high,  and  flowers  the  forcible  breaking  up  of  the  strata.  From 
from  June  to  September.  It  derives  its  trivial  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  and  its  sus- 
name  from  being  annually  imported  with  dwarf  ceptibility  of  taking  a  high  poliah,  it  is  mudi 
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Qaed  for  ornaiBeiital  pnrpoees,  having  similar  in.  A  S.  E.  oo.  of  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  the 
applications  to  porphjrj.  Bloodstone  or  helio-  Neches  river,  which  is  here  navigable  bj  steam- 
trope  is  a  deep  green  variety  of  jasper  with  boats,  and  drained  by  Angelina  river;  area,  918 
blood-red  spots.  Lydian  stone  or  toachstone  is  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  8,269,  of  whom  1,198 
a  velvet-black,  flinty  variety,  nsed  for  testing  were  daves.  The  surface  is  undalating  and 
the  parity  of  aUoys  of  gold.  The  alloy  is  rubbed  hilly  and  well  timbered.  The  soil  is  thin,  but 
upon  the  stone  so  as  to  leave  upon  it  a  metallic  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  streams  very  fertile ; 
streak,  and  the  quality  is  estimated  by  the  color  a  large  part  oi  it  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The 
produced  on  applying  nitric  acid  (See  Gold.)  productions  in  1850  were  44^498  bushels  of  In- 
The  fitness  of  the  stone  for  this  use  arises  from  dian  com,  15,745  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  359 
its  eanly  abrading  the  metal,  not  being  itself  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  saw  mills,  1 
idSected  by  the  acid,  and  presenting  a  dark  newspaper  office,  1  church,  and  140  pupils  at- 
smooth  ground  best  adapted  for  exhibiting  tending  public  schools.  Value  of  lana  in  1858, 
shades  of  color.  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  his  work  on  $278,920.  Capital,  Jasper.  lY.  A  K  W.  co. 
**  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia"  (1858),  speaks  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  111.,  bounded  N.'by  Kan- 
of  the  jasper  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Ural,  kakee  river;  area,  984  sq,  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
and  found  himself  some  beautiful  ^edmens  or  8,540.  The  surface  is.  mostly  a  level  prairie, 
it  in  a  ravine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  diversified  with  tracts  of  timber,  and  composed 
*  some  of  the  rocks  there  being  jasper  of  a  dark  P&rtly  of  the  Kankakee  marshes  or  wet  prairies, 
reddish  brown  and  others  of  a  deep  purpl^.  He  The  soil  is  suitable  for  pasturage.  The  produo- 
observed  blodks  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  jasper  tions  in  1850  were  2^0,895  bn^els  of  Indian 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mein,  in  the  neighborhood  corn,  9,051  of  wheat,  27,876  of  oats,  3,822  tons 
of  the  Tchemey  (Black)  Beryl,  and  in  several  of  hay,  and  10,811  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  3 
other  localities ;  also  jasper  of  a  deep  red  color  in  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  238  pupils 
the  valley  of  the  Eremil.  Tlie  principal  deposit  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Bensaeiaer. 
•ofja^per  is  the  gorge  of  the  Korgon.  The  labor  Y.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  111.,  intersected  by  Embarras 
>of  cutting  out  the  large  blocks  is  enormous ;  the  river ;  area,  484  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  6,842. 
workmen  drill  holes  5  ioches  apart  the  whole  It  has  a  level  and  in  some  places  marshy  snr- 
length  of  the  block,  and  to  the  depth  required;  face,  about  f  of  which  is  occupied  by  prairies, 
into  theae.they  drive  dry  birch-wood  pins,  which  Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
ihey  Iceep  wet  till  they  swell  and  burst  off  the  1850  were  182,585  bushels  of  Indian  com,  8,540 
mass,  inie  workmen  arrive  at  the  Korgon  in  of  wheat,  19,620  of  oats,  and  4,869  lbs.  of  wooL 
May,  and  remain  there  until  September,  when  There  were  2  grist  miUs,  2  saw  mills,  7  churches, 
they  return  .to  their  homes,  some  of  which  are  and  180  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capi- 
at a  distance  of  400  to  500  m.  Small  stone  huts  tal,  Newton.  YI.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
are  built  against  the  precipices  at  the  bottom  of  ing  on  Kansas,  and  drained  by  Spring  river ; 
the  ravine,  where  they  live,  stowed  away  in  area,  980  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 5,223,  of  whom 
filth  and  wretchedness,  feeding  upon  black  bread  289  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sariaoe 
and  salt,  and  receiving  their  poor  pittance  of  and  a  goodBoiL  The  productions  in  1860  were 
62i  cts.  a  month.  Several  cases  of  this  jasper  275,116  bushds  of  Indian  com,  16,909  of  wbi^t, 
were  exhibited  in  the  London  crystal  palace  in  68,265  of  oats,  201  tons  of  hay,  and  11,775  lb& 
1851,  and  .a  medal  was  awarded  to  them.  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
JASPER,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the  8  churches,  and  869  pupils  attending  public 
United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  6a.,  bound-  schools.  Capital,  Carthage.  YII.  A  oentral 
ed  W.  by  the  Ocmulgee  river;  area,  480  sq.  co.  of  Iowa,  traversed  by  bkunk  river  and  the 
m.4  pop.  in  1852,  9,968,  of  whom  6,084  were  N.  fork  of  that  stream;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop. 
slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  in  1859,  9,195.  It  has  an  undulating  surface, 
moderately  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  occupied  in  great  part  by  fertile  prairies,  and 
were  460,680  bushels -of  Indian  corn,  62,898  of  thinly  timbered.  Coal  is  abundant  The  pro- 
oats,  78,784  of  sweet  potatoes,  9,899  bales  of  ductions  in  1869  were  609,156  bushels  of  Indian 
cotton,  and  8,420  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  5  com,  16,991  of  wheat^  10,199  of  oats,  80,694  of 
^grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  ^7  churches,  and  218  potatoes,  18,672  lbs.  of  wool,  132,058  of  butter, 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Gold,  iron,  8,545  tons  of  hay,  and  18,718  galls,  of  molasses, 
granite,  jasp^,  and  garnets  are  found  in  the  Capital,  Newton. 

county.  Yalue  of  land  in  1856,  $1,568,605.  JASPER,  Wiluak,  an  American  revolutian- 
Organized  in  1807,  and  named  in  honor  of  ary  soldier,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1750, 
Sergeant  Jasper.  Capital,  Monticello.  II.  A  killed  at  the  assault  on  Savannah,  Oct  9,  1779. 
"S.  £.  CO.  of  Miss^  drained  by  Tallahoma  river ;  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war 
area,  650  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  6,184,  of  whom  he  enlisted  in  the  2d  S.  C.  r^ment,  in  which 
1,887  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  he  became  a  serseant  Subsequently,  in  the 
the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1858  were  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie  by  a  Bridsh  fleet,  he 
^9,691  bushels  of  Indian  com,  '78,945  of  sweet  distinguished  himself  by  leaping  through  an  em- 
potatoes,  89,110  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,442  bales  of  brasure  to  the  ground,  nnder  a  Grower  of  can- 
ootton.  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  non  balls,  and  recovering  the  flag  of  South  C^t>- 
1  newspaper  office,  14  churches,  and  889  pupils  lina,  which  had  been  shot  off.  On  this  occasion 
attending  publie  schools.     Capital,  Paulding.  Gov.  Rutledge   presented  him  with  his  own 
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sword,  and  offered  bim  a  lieutenant's  oommis-  the  Turkish  language  in  the  oriental  school  in 
sion ;  this,  however,  Jasper,  who  coold  scarcely  Paris.  In  1802  he  accompanied  Ool.  Sebastian! 
read  or  write,  refused,  saying :  ^^  I  am  not  fit  to  in  his  mission  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  loniaa 
keep  officers'  company ;  I  am  but  a  sergeant"  islands.  Attached  in  1804  to  the  embassy  of 
His  commander,  Col.  Moultrie,  appreciaUng  his  Gen.  Brune  at  Constantinople,  he  aided  in  ob- 
bravery  and  coolness,  gave  him  a  roving  com-  taining  the  acknowledgment  by  the  Porte  of 
mission  to  scour  the  country  with  a  few  men,  Napojeon  as  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1805 
and  surprise  and  capture  the  enemy's  outposts,  he  started  on  a  mission  to  Persia,  was  stopped 
His  achievements  in  this  capacity  seem  to  be-,  on  his  way  by  the  pasha  of  Bayazid,  who  want- 
long  to  romance  rather  than  history,  and  in  ed  to  appropriate  the  splendid  presents  sent  to 
boldness  equal  any  recorded  in  the  revolutiou-  the  shall,  and  was  for  nearly  4  months  incarcer- 
ary  annals  of  the  southern  states.  .  Prominent  ated  in  a  cistern.  Released  from  his  prison  by 
among  them  was  the  rescue  by  himself  and  a  the  death  of  his  persecutor,  he  reached  the  resi- 
single  conirade  of  some  American  captives  from  dence  of  Futteh  All  Shah,  who  received  him 
a  party  of  British,  soldiers,  whoni  he  overpow-  with  distinction.  On  his  return,  Napoleon 
ered  and  made  prisoners.  At  the  assault  upon  sranted  him  a  pension  and  several  offices  and 
Savannah  he  was  in  the  column  which  under  honorary  rewards,  and  finally  appointed  him 
D^Estaing  and  Lincoln  attacked  the  Spring  HiU  charge  d'affaires  to  Constantinople.  In  1818 
redoubt,  and  received  his  death  wound  while  he  travelled  again  through  the  East,  and 
fastening  to  the  parapet  the  standard  which  had  brought  to  France  a  herd  of  those  Thibetan 
been  presented  to  his  regiment  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  goats  whose  hair  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
His  hold,  however,  never  relaxed,  and  he  bore  of  shawls.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  ex- 
tlv  colors  to  a  place  of  safety  before  he  died,  clusively  engaged  in  his  duties  as  a  professor 
His  last  words  were :  ^*  Tell  Mrs.  Elliott  I  lost  and  translator  of  the  oriental  languages.  He 
my  life  supporting  the  colors  she  presented  to  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
our  regiment"  A  county  of  Georgia  and  a  tionsin  1880,  and  under  Louis  Philippe  was 
square  in  Savannah  have  been  named  after  him.  promoted  to  a  peerage,  to  the  professorship  of 

JASSY,  the  capita]  of  Moldavia,  in  European  the  Persian  language  at  the  oolleffe  of  France, 
Turkey,  on  the  Baglui,  a  tributary  of  the  Pruth,  and  the  directorsliip  of  the  oriental  school.  The 
lat.  47^  8'  N.,  long.  27^  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  QD,000.  most  important  of  his  publications  are :  Voyage 
It  is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  in  a  valley ; .  en  Armenie  et  en  Perse  (8vo.,  Paris,  1821) ;  i!U' 
and  as  many  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  by  menU  de  la  grammaire  Turqne  (4to.,  1823) ;  and 
gardens,  it  covers  a  comparatively  large  space,  a  French  translation  of  Edrisi's  Arabian  geog- 
It  has  few  spacious  streets,  but  a  great  nnro-  raphy  (2  vols.  4to.,  1887-41). 
ber  of  churches  and  convents,  among  which  JAtJjSDIOE  (Fr.  jauniue^  firom  jaune^  yel- 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Nicholas  and  the  low),  a  disease  known  by  the  yellowness  of  the 
church  of  Three  Saints  are  particularly  remark-  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  the  color  of  tiie  skin  some- 
able.  There  are  also  several  palaces  belonging  times  becoming  yellowish  green  or  brown,  the 
to  distinguished  boyar  families,  and  in  the  vicin-  stools  being  usually  whitish,  and  the  course  of 
ity  of  the  city  the  princely  summer  residence  the  bile  obstructed.  Epidemics  of  iaundice 
Copola  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers,  have  been  observed,  especially  during  and 
There  are  various  schools,  a  larg^  bazaar,  and  after  military  campaigns,  during  sieges,  &c. ; 
public  baths.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  in  great  and  the  disease  is  sometimes  endemic,  as  in 
part  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  a  con-  damp  localities  exposed  to  high  temperatures, 
siderable  part  of  the  population^  The  manufac-  The  attack  is  usually  preceded  by  symptoms  of 
tures  are  unimportant.  Jassy  is  the  Jastiorum  disorder  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs,  such 
Municipium  of  the  Romans,  so  called  from  the  as  loss  of  appetite,  irregular  bowels,  or  con- 
Jassii,  a  people  of  Dacia.  Tri^an  built  here  a  stipation,  colic  pains,  nausea,  headache,  languor; 
residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and 
last  century.  Conflagrations  frequently  visit  liver;  thirst,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
the  city ;  one  of  the  most  disastrous  happened  tongue  loaded  at  the  base ;  feeling  of  sinking, 
in  1822.  A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1792  &o.  Sooner  or  later  the  yellowness  of  surface 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks.  In  the  wars  appears ;  sometimes  this  is  the  first  symptom, 
of  these  nations,  including  the  last,  Jassy  was  and  it  usually  takes  in  order  the  eye,  tiie  face, 
often  the  headouarters  of  the  contending  armies,  neck,  chest,  and  then  the  whole  body.    At  first 

JAUBERT,  PiEBBE  Am£dbe  £milibn  Probe,  a  light  yellow,  it  deepens  to  a  golden  or  orange 

chevalier,  a  French  orientalist,  bom  in  Aix,  hue,  sometimes  greenish.    The  color  may  ap- 

June,  8, 1779,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1847.    A  pear  in  parts  of  the  surface  only,  in  a  palsied 

graduate  of  the  school  for  the  oriental  Ian-  side,  the  face,  or  a  eingle  eye ;  or  while  yellow 

guages,  he  was  in  1798  appointed  assistant  in-  in  some  parts,  it  may  be  green  or  almost  black 

terpreter  in  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  others,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the 

was  of  great  service  to  Bonaparte  in  his  inter-  black  jaundice.    The  yellow  tinge  of  visible 

course  with  the  people  of  Syria^  and  accompa-  obects,  showing  that  the  coloring  matter  has 

Hied  him  on  his  return  to  France.    Aftier  the  diffused  itself  through  the  humors  of  the  eye, 

18th  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  secretary  in-  undoubtedly  occurs,  but  is  somewhat  rare.  The 

terpreter  of  the  government,  and  professor  of  perspiration  is  yellowish*    Fever,  with  quick 
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or  hard  and  fhll  pulse,  appears  in  cases  of  ac-  ly  on  the  S.  side,  where  there  are  but  two  porta, 
tive  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  liver ;  Pachitan  and  Ghalachap.  On  the  N.  coast  the 
in  others,  the  pulse  may  be  natural  or  irregular,  best  harbor  is  that  of  Surabaya,  but  there  are 
From  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  many  open  roadsteads  with  good  anchorage,  and 
hue,  however,  many  of  ine  preliminary  symptoms  the  want  of  landlocked  harbors  is  little  felt  in 
may  diminish.  The  attack  is  often  sudden;  when  the  cahn  waters  of  the  Java  sea,  where  hurri- 
following  violent  emotion,  almost  instantaneous,  canes  are  unknown,  and  storms  occur  only  at 
The  course  and  duration  are  various,  the  disease  the  change  of  the  monsoons.  On  the  S.  side 
disappearing  or  proving  fatal  as  early  as  the  4th  there  is  no  safe  anchorage,  the  coast  being  bold 
day,  or  lasting  for  monUis  or  years.  The  darker  and  the  ocean  very  deep,  whfle  a  heavy  uid 
forms  are  most  rapid  and  oftenest  fatal.  Fa-  dangerous  surf  rolls  continually  on  the  shore. — 
vorable  crises  occur  in  the  form  of  bilious  di-  The  geological  formation  of  Java  is  hiehly  vol- 
arrhoea,  profuse  perspiration,  hsBmorrhage,  or  canio.  A  range  of  mountains  runs  irom  one 
menorrhagia ;  or  improvement  begins  more  end  of  the  island  to  the  other  through  the  oen- 
quietly,  the  color  fading  from  the  surface  in  the  tre,  with  peaks  varying  in  height  from  4,000  to 
reverse  of  the  order  of  its  appearance.  Severe  12,000  feet.  Among  these  peaks  are  46  vol- 
complications  and  seouels  are  liable  to  appear ;  canoes,  20  of  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity, 
among  these  are  diarrnoea,  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Tenger 
inflammation  or  abscess  of  the  liver,  disease  of  mountain  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island.  It 
the  spleen  or  pancreas,  general  dropsy,  dysen-  rises  from  a  very  large  base  in  a  gentle  slope 
tery,  coma,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  inflammar  with  gradually  extenaing  ridges.  The  summit^ 
tion  of  the  brain.  A  fatal  termination  is  very  seen  from  a  distance,  appears  less  conical  than 
liable  to  be  preceded  by  these  complications,  or  that  of  the  other  volcanoes,  and  is  about  8,000 
it  is  ushered  in  by  despondency  and  sinking,  feet  high.  The  crater  is  more  than  1,000  fe& 
by  ascites  or  hydrothoraz,  by  loss  of  assimila-  below  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain.  It  is 
tive  power,  emaciation,  and  hectic ;  death  with  the  largest  crater  on  the  globe,  with  perhaps 
coma  or  other  cerebral  symptoms,  due  to  reten-  the  single  excention  of  that  of  Kilaaea  in  the 
tion  of  bile  in  the  circulation,  ana  its  action  as  Sandwich  islanas.  Its  diameter  is  3  miles,  and 
a  poison  upon  the  nervous  system,  is  frequent ;  it  forms  an  immense  gulf  with  a  level  bottom 
and  this  result  is  more  likely  to  occur  to  those  covered  with  sand.  From  its  centre  rise  Z 
whose  nervous  energies  are  broken  by  over-  cones  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  one  of 
work  or  excesses.  Authors  distinguish,  as  forms  which,  called  Brahma,  is  in  almost  constant 
of  the  disease,  the  idiopathic  and  symptomatic ;  activity.  South  of  the  great  central  range  is 
continued  and  recurrent ;  febrile  and  non-fe-  another  range  of  mountains  about  8,000  feet  in 
brile ;  inflammatory,  plethoric,  and  nervous ;  height,  which  skirts  the  S.  coast.  It  is  corn- 
sporadic,  endemic,  and  epidemic ;  mild  and  posed  of  volcanic  materials,  chiefly  basah,  and 
malignant. — ^The  obvious  indications  as  to  treat-  is  called  by  the  Javanese  Kandang^  or  ''  war 
ment  are  to  promote  secretion  of  the  bile,  and  drums,''  from  the  peculiar  columnar  form  of  its 
to  favor  its  removal.  In  ordinary  cases  a  strong  rocks.  The  8.  shore  of  the  island  is  frequently 
infiision  of  the  bitter- root  taken  freely,  so  as  to  bounded  by  steep  piles  of  trap.  Low  ranges  elf 
keep  up  a  laxative  action,  but  not  so  as  to  purge  limestone  are  seen  in  the  eastern  part,  and  in 
actively  or  to  vomit,  with  a  daily  application  the  extreme  west  a  few  granite  bowlders  are 
of  the  dripping-sheet  for  about  one  minute,  free  occasionally  found.  Hot  springs  are  numerous 
ventilation,  a  very  spare,  simple  diet  until  the  at  the  bases  of  the  volcanoes^  and  some  of  them 
symptoms  mend,  and  hot  fomentations  twice  a  are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  carbonic  add. 
day  for  half  an  nour  over  the  liver  in  cases  of  In^the  lowlanos  there  are  mud  volcanoes,  which 
torpor  or  obstruction,  or  cold  cloths  in  case  of  fbmish  muriate  of  soda.  There  are  7  great  pMns 
excessive  production  of  bile,  will  usually  effect  in  Java:  those  of  Bandawasa  and  I^q^  in  the 
a  sure  and  often  a  speedy  return  to  health.  E.  section ;  those  of  Surakarta,  Hadiynn,  Ka- 
Generally,  in  the  active  stages,  much  prudence  diri,  and  lifalang  in  the  middle  section ;  and 
is  required  to  guard,  on  the  one  hano,  against  in  the  W.  that  of  Bandong.  These  plslns  are 
increasing  vascular  excitement,  and  on  the  fertile  and  well  watered  by  streams  fit>m  the 
other^against  augmenting  the  vital  depression,  mountains,  which  afford  an  abundant  supply  for 
JAVA,  a  Dutch  colony,  the  third  island  in  irrigation.  There  is  also  a  long  alluvial  tract 
size,  and  the  first  in  politiod  and  commercial  im-  running  along  the  N.  side  of  tiie  island,  which 
portance,  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  between  lat.  may  be  reg^ed  as  a  continuous  plain,  and 
5"*  62'  and  8^  40'  S.,  and  long.  105'  12'  and  114°  many  of  the  mountain  valleys  are  also  spadoos 
4'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  sea  of  Java,  which  and  fertile. — ^There  are  a  few  small  and  beauti- 
separates^  it  from  Borneo ;  E.  by  a  strait  2  m.  fnl  lakes  among  the  mountains,  and  some  ex- 
wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Bali ;  tendve  marshes,  which  in  the  rainy  seascm  be- 
S.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  W.  by  the  strait  of  come  lakes,  and  are  navigated.  The  largest  of 
Snnda,  which  separates  it  from  Sumatra.  Its  these  is  in  the  province  of  Banumas,  and  is  dose 
length  from  £.  to  W.  is  666  m.,  and  its  breadth  to  the  S.  shore.  The  rivers  on  the  N.  side  of 
varies  from  86  to  126  m. ;  area,  60,000  sq.  m.  The  the  idand  are  very  numerous,  but  are  all  shorty 
coast  lineofthe  island  is  about  1,400  m.  in  extent,  and  none  of  them  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
and  is  remarkably  destitute  of  harbors,  especial-  being  all  more  or  less  obstructed  by  bars  of  mad 
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or  sand  at  tbeir  months.  They  are,  however,  Still  higher  the  fig  trees  are  mingled  with  gigan- 
of  great  use  for  irrigation,  and  contribute  large-  tic  raumalas  or  llquidapiber  trees  with  white 
Ij  to  the  immense  agricultural  capacity  of  the  trunks.  Above  the  region  of  figs  and  rasimalas 
island.  The  largest  river  in  Java  is  the  Solo,  is  that  of  oaks  and  laurels,  with  abundant  me- 
which  rises  in  one  of  the  low  ranges  on  the  S.  lastoraas  and  orchideons  plants.  At  the  height 
side  of  the  island,  and  after  a  winding  course  of  6,000  feet  the  tropical  character  of  the  vego- 
of  400  m.  empties  by  two  mouths  into  the  tation  disappears  and  is  succeeded  by  rulna4^ 
narrow  strait  which  separates  Java  from  the  heaths,  coniferous  and  other  plants  familiar  to 
W.  end  of  tiie  island  of  Madura.  This  river  is  countries  beyond  the  tropics.  Cryptogamons 
navigable  all  the  year  by  small  boats,  and  by  plants  are  extensively  multiplied ;  mushrooms 
large  ones  in  all  the  months  except  August,  are  abundant,  and  mosses  cover  the  ground  and 
September,  and  October,  the  last  8  months  of  invest  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  The 
the  dry  season.  The  second  river  in  size  is  ferns  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  below,  and 
called  by  the  natives  the  Brantas,  but  usually  constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation. — ^The 
by  Europeans  the  river  of  Surabaya.  It  rises  animal  life  of  Java  is  as  varied  and  abundant 
like  the  Solo  in  the  low  southern  range  of  moun-  as  its  vegetation.  Of  mammiferous  animals 
tains,  receives  many  affluents,  and  empties  also  alone  it  is  said  to  have  100  species,  several  of 
by  two  mouths  into  the  Madura  strut,  atler  pass-  them  peculiar  to  the  island.  There  are  4  species 
ing  by  the  city  of  Surabaya  and  contributing  of  monkey,  a  species  of  sloth  not  found  else- 
to  form  its  harbor. — The  seasons  in  Java  are  where,  and  numerous  species  of  bats,  one  of 
divided  into  the  wet  season  or  summer,  which  which  called  Icalung  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
begins  with  October  and  ends  with  March,  and  and  numbers.  Wild  feline  animals  are  veir 
the  dry  season  or  winter,  which  includes  the  numerous.  The  tiger,  similar  to  that  of  Bengal, 
rest  of  the  year.  The  monsoons  or  periodical  infests  all  the  forests,  and  tiiere  are  one  large 
winds  from  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  are  those  and  two  small  kinds  of  leopard,  and  also  two 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Their  setting  in  species  of  wild  dogs,  and  two  of  wild  hogs, 
is  irregular,  and  even  during  their  prevalence  There  is  a  species  of  rhinoceros  peculiar  to  Java, 
there  is  sometimes  dry  weather  in  the  wet  sea-  which  is  easily  tamed  and  rendered  very  gentle, 
son  and  wet  weather  in  the  dry.  At  the  equi-  The  buffalo  and  the  ox  exist  in  a  wild  state  in 
noxes  the  weather  is  generally  tempestuous,  the  forests,  and  there  are  6  different  species  of 
and  thunderstorms  at  that  period  are  frequent  deer.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  the 
and  sometimes  destructive.  The  temperature  buffalo,  the  horse,  the  goat,  and  a  few  sheep.  Of 
of  the  island  is  equable,  the  thermometer  in  birds  176  species  have  been  enumerated,  among 
the  lowlands  seldom  rising  above  90^  or  fEilling  them  the  peacock,  partridge,  quail,  10  different 
below  70**.  Snow  never  faUs  even  on  the  high-  species  of  pigeon,  11  species  of  heron,  and  2  of 
est  mountain  peaks,  but  in  midwinter  ice  a  few  cuckoo.  The  minor  bird,  so  apt  in  learning  to 
lines  thick  is  sometimes  seen  at  great  elevations,  mimic  human  speech,  is  common,  and  the  Java 
and  the  thermometer  faUs  to  27^.  At  the  height  sparrow  is  too  plentiful  for  the  safety  of  the 
of  4,000  feet  in  the  mountain  valleys  there  is  a  rice  crop  which  affords  its  favorite  food.  Birds 
delightfbl  dimate,  healthful  to  the  European  of  prey  are  numerous^  including  8  species  of 
constitution,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  eagles  and  7  of  owls.  Fish  are  plentlftil  along 
northern  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  general  the  coast,  but  those  of  the  rivers  are  of  inferior 
dimate  of  the  island  is  in  point  of  salubrity  quality  as  food.  Excellent  oysters  are  abundant 
equal  to  that  of  any  tropical  country ;  and  in  on  t^e  If.  coast,  and  prawns,  from  which  a  con- 
piaoes  where  malaria  has  formerly  prevailed,  as  diment  called  trtui  is  prepared  and  largely  con- 
m  Batavia  and  Oheribon,  the  evil  has  been  sumed  by  the  natives. — ^Though  in  reality  Java 
dearly  traced  to  the  neglect  of  water  courses,  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  two  native 
and  has  been  ameliorated  by  proper  attention  to  kingdoms,  comprising  together  not  more  than 
drainage. — ^The  metals  found  in  Java  are  incon-  yV  ^^  ^®  island,  have  been  suffered  to  retain 
siderable  in  quantity  and  value,  and  no  veins  a  nominal  existence,  under  the  control  of  the 
are  worked.  The  botany  of  the  island  is  very  Dutch  officials.  These  are  the  dominions  of  the 
rich.  It  is  covered  at  all  seasons  with  luxuriant  tenaan  or  emperor  of  Surakarta,  and  the  sultan 
verdure,  which  spreads  over  the  whole  land,  of  Jolgokarta.  The  rest  of  the  island  is  divided 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  mountain  peaks  of  into  20  provinces,  called  residencies,  each  of 
lava  and  some  small  patches  of  sandy  shore,  them  being  governed  by  a  Dutch  official  called 
The  chief  variety  in  the  vegetation  is  caused  by  a  resident.  Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country 
the  difference  of  the  devation.  On  the  low  of  the  Sandese,  and  14  to  that  of  the  Java- 
coast  are  found  superb  palms,  bananas^  aroids,  nese.  The  principal  cities  are  Batavia,  the  cap- 
amaranthaeem^  poisonous  euphorbiacemy  and  pa-  ital  of  the  islana.  Bantam,  Oheribon,  Sama- 
pUionaceous  legumes.  At  the  height  of  1,000  rang,  Surabaya,  Surakarta,  and  Jokjokarta. — 
feet  ferns  preponderate,  and  magninoent  forests  The  native  population  of  Java  comprises  two 
of  slender  bamboos  grow  spontaneously.  At  a  distinct  nations,  the  Snndese  and  the  Java- 
greater  height  are  forests  of  fig  trees,  with  tall  nese.  The  Sundese  occupy  the  W.  end  of  the 
trunks,  spreading  branches,  and  thick  foliage,  island,  and  are  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  the 
and  the  ferns  here  increase  in  number  and  size,  Javanese,  and  less  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  often  grow  to  the  height  of  several  feet.  They  speak  a  distinct  language.    Both  nations 
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are  of  the  Hakyan  race.  They  are  generallj  ooppergmith,  the  goldsmith,  and  the  potter. 
about  two  inches  shorter  than  the  men  of  the  Bricks  and  tiles  are  largely  made.  The  carpe&- 
Mongolian  and  Oancasian  races,  witJi  roond  '  ters  are  skilful  in  house  and  boat  bnildinff.  Thej 
faces,  wide  months,  high  cheek  bones,  E^ort  make  vessels  of  all  sizes  from  60  tons  down  to 
and  small  noses,  and  small,  black,  deep-seated  fishing  canoes,  and  under  European  superin* 
eyes.  The  complexion  is  brown  with  a  shade  tendence  build  large  ships.  The  ordinary  awell- 
of  yellow,  and  is  never  black.  The  hfdr  of  the  ings  of  the  people  are  built  of  a  rough  frame 
head  is  thick,  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  and  is  of  timber,  thatched  with  grass  or  palm  leaves, 
either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting  on  other  and  with  walls  and  partitions  of  split  bamboo, 
parts  of  the  body.  A  few  short,  straggling  The  Javanese  excel  all  other  nations  of  the 
naira  compose  the  beard.  The  peoj^e  are  not  Malay  archipelago  in  the  working  of  metiQa. 
active,  and  make  but  poor  runners  or  wrestlers.  They  are  especiaBy  skilfid  in  the  manufacture 
They  are  described  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  sober,  of  the  national  weapon,  the  kris  or  dagger, 
simple,  and  industrious  people.  Mr.  Orawfurd,  which  is  worn  by  every  man  and  boy  above  14 
author  of  ^^  A  Descriptive  Dictionary  of  tiie  years  as  part  of  his  ordinary  costume,  and  by 
Indian  Islands,"  who  lived  several  years  in  manv  ladies  of  high  rank.  They  make  also 
Java,  says :  "  fS*om  my  own  experience  of  them,  excellent  gongs  of  brass,  and  these  with  other 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  tlie  musical  instruments  of  the  same  metal  have 
most  straightforward  and  truthful  Asiatic  peo-  long  been  exported  to  the  neighboring  countriea. 
pie  that  I  have  met  with.  The  practice  of  The  only  native  textile  material  woven  by  the 
running  a  muck,  so  frequent  with  the  other  cul-  Javanese  is  cotton,  of  which  they  make  only  a 
tivated  nations  of  the  archipelago,  is  of  very  stout  durable  calico,  and  this  is  purely  a  domes- 
rare  occurrence  with  them."  Java  is  one  of  tic  manufsuiture,  carried  on  exclusively  by  the 
the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  women.  From  raw  silk  imported  from  China, 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1856  amount-  the  silkworm  not  being  reared  in  Java,  a  ooarae 
ing  to  11,116,680,  of  whom  7,850,250  were  cloth  is  woven  also  by  the  women.  Paper  of 
Javanese,  2,950,145  Sundese,  195,260  Ohinese,  the  nature  of  the  ancient  papyrus  is  a  manufao- 
76,125  Malavs,  15,250  Arabs,  and  11,500  Bngi-  ture  peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  In  science  the 
nese  from  Celebes.  The  Europeans,  who  are  peoplehave  made  little  progress,  po^ssing  only 
mostly  Dutch,  the  ruling  class  in  the  island,  a  rude  notion  of  astronomy  and  a  slight  knowl- 
numbered  18,150,  inclu<£ng  soldiers  and  half-  edge  of  arithmetic.  Their  architecture  at  the 
breeds.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  present  day  hardly  deserves  the  name,  though 
square  mile  on  the  whole  island  is  222,  but  in  the  country  abounds  with  remarkable  remains 
some  of  the  provinces  the  average  \b  about  600.  of  temples  built  many  centuries  ago  by  the  an- 
— The  Javanese  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in  cestors  of  the  present  inhabitants.  Of  the  otlier 
agriculture.  There  is  a  small  class  of  fishermen  fine  arts,  music  is  the  one  in  which  they  have 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  a  few  artisans  in  the  towns,  made  the  greatest  progress.  They  are  passion- 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  live  directly  ately  fond  of  it,  and  have  generally  fine  munnl 
or  indirectly  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  ears.  Their  melodies  are  wild,  plaintive,  and 
which  thev  have  made  greater  progress  than  interesting,  and  more  pleasing  to  the  Ennman 
any  other  Asiatic  nation  except  the  Chinese  and  ear  than  any  other  Asiatic  music.  They  have 
Japanese.  The  chief  crop  is  rice,  of  which  wind  and  stringed  iustrumenta,  but  their  best 
with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  mdustriously  and  al-  and  most  common  instruments  are  drums  and 
most  universally  applied,  two  crops  are  raised  gongs.  In  religion  the  Javanese  are  Moham- 
in  a  year.  Lands  that  cannot  be  irrigated  are  medans,  which  faith  was  established  by  Arab 
used  for  growing  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cot-  conquerors  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  almost 
ton,  sugar  cane,  and  tobacco ;  and  on  the  moun-  entirely  displaced  Brahminism  and  Buddhism, 
tain  slopes,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  or  8,000  the  ancient  religions  of  the  country. — ^Tbe  oom- 
feet,  coffee  is  cultivated.  *•*'  In  the  most  fertile  meroe  of  Java  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the 
parts  of  Java,"  says  Crawfiird,  ^*  and  these  from  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Surabaya.  The 
the  neighborhood  of  the  high  mountains  are  principal  exports,  with  their  respective  values  in 
usually  also  the  most  picturesque,  the  scenery  1856,  are  stated  officially  as  follows:  Coffee,  $18,- 
is  at  once  agreeable  and  magnificent,  and  cer-  510,000;  sugar,  $8,500,000;  rice,  $2,250,000;  in- 


Java.    In  such  situations  we  have  mountains  these  articles,  cinnamon,  tea,  camphor,  ratan% 

10,000  feet  hiffh,  cultivated  to  half  their  height,  and  other  products  are  exported  in  considerable 

the  valleys  below  having  all  the  appearance  of  quantities.    The  tea  crop  in  1859  amounted  to 

a  weU  watered  garden,  in  which  the  fruit  trees  1,841,182  lbs. — ^The  most  important  featuro  of 

are  so  abundant  as  to  conceal  the  closely  packed  Javanese  society  is  the  village,  which  fcrnm  a 

villages."    The  mechanic  arts  among  the  Java-  complete  body  politic,  with  considerable  powen 

nese  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  their  agriculture,  of  self-government.    Its  officers  are  elected  by 

About  80  crafts  are  practised  among  them,  of  the  people,  and  are  charged  with  the  collection 

which  the  principal  are  those  of  the  blacksmith  of  the  taxes  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order. 

or  cutler,  the  carpenter,  the  sheath  maker,  the  The  general  government  of  the  island  is  intrust- 
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ed  to  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  king  Java'*  (2  vols.  4ta,  London,  3817)  is  a  standard 

of  Holland.    He  is  commander-in-ohief  of  the  work.    The  natoral  history-  of  Java  has  been 

army  and  navy,  and  possesses  nearly  absolate  treated  by  0.  L.  Blnme,  Flora  Jcnm  neenon  In- 

power.   Justice  is  administered  to  the  European  rnktruTn  Adjac&ntitim  (8  vols,  fol.,  Brussels, 

inhabitants  by  a  supreme  court  at  Batavia,  and  1826-86),  and  by  Dr.  T.  Horsfield  in  his  ^  2^oo- 

by  8  provincial  courts  at  Batavia,  Samarang,  logical  Researches  in  Java  and  the  Neighboring 

and  Surabaya.    There  are  beside  these  other  Ishnds"  (London,  1824).    The  German  natvral- 

courts  for  the  Asiatic  population^     There  are  ist  and  explorer  Junghuhn  is  the  autifaoref  sev- 

two  newspapers,  both  subjected  to  a  strict  cen-  eral  works  on  the  natural  history  and  geography 

Borship. — ^The  history  of  Java  previous  to  the  of  Java,  the  most  important  of  which  was  pub- 

11th  century  of  our  era  is  involved  in  fable  and  lished  in  Amsterdam  in  1850  (Sd  Grerm.  ed., 

obscurity.    It  is  only  certain  that  long  before  Leipsio,  1852). 

that  period  the  Javanese  had  acquired  a  consid-  JAVA,  Lanouaos  and  LiTKBATxna  of.    It 
erable  degree  of  civilization.    About  the  11th  is  not  certain  whether  the  name  of  Java  be 
century,  or,  according  to  some  conjectures,  as  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  Javana  and  Yavanay. 
early  as  the  6th,  Java  was  visited  by  the  Hin-  both  of  which,  beside  being  related  to  l»wa  as 
doos,  either  as  emigrants  or  conquerors,  who  names  of  Greece,  also  signify  (especially  the 
founded  kingdoms  and  converted  the  natives  to  latter)  Bootria,  Arabia,  ana  other  foreign  conn- 
Brahminism.    The  Hindoos  and  their  religion  tries,  and,  moreover,  swift,    horse,  &c. ;    or 
remained  dominant  in  the  island  from  the  end  whether  its  etymon  be  of  a  different  origin..    As 
of  the  18th  to  that  of  the  15th  century,  when  regards  the  affinities  of  the  Javanese  language^ 
Mohammedanism,  which  had  for  a  century  or  Roorda  considers  it  as  a  branch  of  the  Malay* 
two  been  zealously  propagated  by  Arabs,  Per*  Orawftird  derives  it  from  the  vernacular  of  the 
sians,  Malays,  and  Hindoo  Mohammedans,  who  aborigines,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  primitive 
came  as  merchants  or  settlers,  gained  a  complete  culture  of  the  Malayan  islands.    Domeny  de 
ascendency  over  Brahminism.    Bantam,  the  last  Rienzi  supposes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  lan- 
of  the  Hindoo  states,  was  conquered  in  1480.  guage  of  the  Bngis  of  Celebes,  by  an  admixture 
In  about  a  century  after  this  event,  Java  was  of  Malay  and  Sanscrit.    W.  von  Humboldt  con- 
divided  into  many  independent  states.    About  nects  it,  both  as  to  words  and  grammar,  with 
1578  an  ambitious  chief  raised  himself  to  su-  the  Tagala,  the  most  developed  Malayan  tonsue 
preme  power  over  nearly  the  whole  island,  and  of  the  Philippine  islands,  as  well  as  with  other 
founded  a  dynasty  which  still  exists  in  the  small  Malay  idioms  and  with  Sanscrit.    Others  see  in 
kingdoms  which  are  permitted  by  the  Dutch  to  it  a  type  of  the  unmixed  tribes  of  Oceania.    It 
remain  in  nominal  independence.    The  Portu-  certainly  showa  all  these  affinities,  and  contains 
guese  visited  Java  in  1679.  and  entered  into  also  some  Arabic  elements.    The  Javanese  is 
commercial  negotiations  with  the  natives.   The  the  most  cultivated  of  all  Polynesian  languages. 
Dutch  first  came  to  Java  in  1596  as  traders.    In  owing  to  the  very  early  intercourse  of  the  island 
1610  they  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort  with  the  continent  of  Indi^  whose  Aryan  as 
near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Batavia.  They  well  as  Dravidan  influence  is  attested  by  the 
soon  became  involved  in  war  with  the  native  presence  of  Malabaric  words  elous  with  those 
rulers,  and  in  1677  obtained  a  considerable  ter-  from  the  Sanscrit,  not  only  Id  Javanese,  but 
ritory.    From  that  period  to  1830  they  carried  also  in  the  idioms  of  Sumatra,  Madagascar,  ^, 
on  4  great  wars  with  the  natives,  the  first  of  Both  religious  and  political  revolutions  have 
which  lasted  for  84  vears ;  the  second,  which  be-  served  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  languages, 
gan  in  171 8,  lasted  for  5  years ;  the  third,  which  — ^There  are  four  dialects,  according  to  Ri^es,  on 
began  in  1740,  for  15  years;  and  the  fourth,  the  three  islands  which  form  the  linguistic  group 
which  began  in  1825,  for  5  years.    Tlie  third  in  question,  viz. :  1.  The  tongue  of  the  moun- 
was  begun  Sept  26,  1740,  by  a  dreadful  massa-  taineers  of  Sunda,  in  the  W.  part  of  Java,  E.  of 
ere  of  the  Chinese  settlers  at  Batavia,  of  whom  Tagal,  probably  vernacular  tn rough  this  whole 
10,000  were  killed  in  two  davs.    In  1811  the  region  before  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan* 
British,  being  at  war  with  Holland,  then  a  por-  ism,  now  spoken  by  about  ^  of  the  population 
tion  of  the  Irench  empire,  sent  a  fleet  and  army  of  the  island ;  it  contains  many  Malay  and  some 
against  Java,  which  was  conquered  without  Sanscrit  words,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
much  opposition  and  held  till  1816,  when  it  the  principal  language  as  the  Welsh  does  to  the 
was  restored  to  Holland.    Of  late  years  the  English,  and  is  best  m>oken  at  Bantam,  slug^ 
island  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population  and  gishly  at  Bogor  and  Ohianjore,  and  verging  to 
prosperity,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flour-  the  Javanese  at  Gheribon.    2.  The  Javanese 
ishing  of  European  colonies.    By  a  decree  of  proper,  E.  of  the  last  named  city,  extending 
the  Dutch   government,  slavery  was  totally  through  the  rest  of  the  island,  especially  along 
abolished  on  Sept  20, 1859,  in  all  their  colonies  its  N.  shore ;   its  words  are  long  at  Tagal, 
in  India.    It  had  never  prevailed  among  the  shorter  at  Samarang,  full,  short,  and  strong  at 
native  Javanese,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  courts  of  Surakarta  in  the  centre,  and  Jok* 
the  idand  amounted  only  to  a  few  thousands,  jokarta  in  the  south ;  it  approaches  the  Madn- 
mostly  natives  of  other  islands  of  the  archipel-  rese  at  Surabaya,  and  the  Balian  at  Banyn- 
ago  and  of  Africa,  and  held  by  European  mas-  Vangi.    8.  The  dialect  of  Madura  and  Sumar 
ters.— Sir  T.  Stamford  Raffles's  "  History  of  nap,  which  has  many  Sunda  words,  with  more 
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of  Malay,  and  with  peculiar  endings.    4.  That  to  dwell,  from  ffriya^  hoose.    The  insertion  of 

of  Bali,  little  different  from  the  general  Java-  in  is  the  sign  of  the  passive  voice.    Snbstantives 

neee.    This  island  preserves  the  ancient  letters  are  also  made  by  prefixing  J90m  (j>en^  pe),  denotr 

as  well  as  Brahminism,  both  expelled  from  Java  ing  an  agent ;  thus :  pemrpekto,  carrier,  from 

in  the  16th  century  A.  D.    A  sort  of  jargon,  pekto,  to  carry;  pen-dahar^  eater,  &c.;  by  pre- 

analogous  to  the  lingua  franca^  is  spoken  at  fixing  ha^  a  sign  of  tlie  past  participle :  ha-hekto, 

Batavia,  being  a  medley  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Lat.  allatum;  by  suffixing  n  (en^  an)  :  batt-en^ 

Javanese,  and  Malay.    Along  with  the  precede  the  carrying,  dahar-an,  Lat  eUnu;  and  by  both 

ing  there  are  also  peculiar  styles  or  idioms  of  prefix  and  suffix :  ka-doAar'an,  eatable.    Arti- 

i^ech,  varying  in  accordance  with  social  posi-  des,  gender,  and  the  dual  number  are  wanting, 

tion  and  age,  as  the  madhjo  (intermediate),  be-  In  the  plural,  cases  are  denoted  by  particles,  and 

tween  equals ;  the  hd»a  or  hohonMigoho  (Ian-  also  by  reduplication,  as  in  the  Japanese.     The 

ffuage  popular),  to  inferiors;  the  hdMrhramo  genitive  relation  is  shown  by  the  precedence  of 

(language  superior),  urbane,  court  idiom,  about  Sie  noun  or  by  inserting  ing.    The  other  rela- 

\  of  it  Sanscrit,  used  by  poets  as  the  speech  of  tions  of  cose  are  indicate  by  means  of  verbs, 

gods,  heroes,  and  ghosts.    As  to  locality,  there  The  a^ective  is  unchanged  after  the  subatan- 

are  also  two  vernacular  idioms,  viz. :  the  hdaa^  tive.    rronominal  forms  are  fewer  than  in  Ma- 

dalam  of  the  interior,  and  the  MM-luar^  spoken  lay :  hita^  we  in  Malay,  means  I  -in  Javanese, 

along  the  shores. — ^The  Eavi  (learned,  wise,  The  numerals  are  :  1,  sidshi;  2,  loro;  3,  telu; 

poet)  is  the  ancient  sacred  language  of  Java,  4,  papat;  5,  lime;  6,  nem;  7,  pitu;  8,  tolu; 

and  consists  of  about  6  parts  of  Sanscrit,  less  9,  mmgngo ;  10,  eepuluh;  11,  savelas;  12,  voloi, 

altered  than  in  the  Pali,  to  4  of  Javano-Malay.  &c.    Ordinals  are  formed  by  prefixing  ping  or 

It  owes  its  origin  to  Brahminio  immigration,  hoping.    The  figures  of  numbers  are  modified 

about  the  beginning  of  our  era.     It  is  to  the  letters.    The  person,  number,  tense,  mood,  and 

Javanese  what  Sanscrit  is  to  the  Eindostanee,  voice  of  verbs  are  indicated  by  certain  particles, 

and  Pali  to  the  Indo-Chinese  languages.    De-  Many  verbs  and  nouns  are  expressed  by  the 

dining  in  the  14th  century,  it  took  refuge  in  same  word,  others  are  distinguished  as  stated 

Bali,  and  was  imperfectly  known  by  the  Pa-  above.    The  suffix^  of  the  imperative  are  «, 

nambahan  at  Sumanap  at  the  time  when  Raf-  ono^  en,  enno.    The  following  are  examples  of 

flea  was  in  Java.    Passages  in  the  Kavi  are  a  verb  in  various  forms :  ningngaUi^  to  pee ; 

sometimes  quoted  on  peculiar  occasions,  as  for  passive,  dhipun  Ungngalliy   hatingallan^  &c, ; 

instance  in  rabies  and  dramas ;  the  term  itself  hula  tingngalli^  I  have  seen ;  hade  hula  ting- 

is  employed  as  a  title  of  works,  &c.,   such  ngalli,  I  shall  see ;  tinningnpaUcm^y  to  see  one 

as  Sehar-hatiy  flowers  of  poetry,  whence  Seha^  another ;  $ampeyan  tingngaUi^  see ;  hula  ting- 

rini^  a  Eavi  meter ;  Sama-havi^  the  Javanese  ngallana^  that  I  may  see,  &c.    The  construction 

Ramayana ;  Edvindhra^  principal  singer  or  poet  is  as  follows : 

(nanaed  f»»a-X»<A<l,  narrator,  in  Tagala).     A  few  Bamatahulatanfff>anUninff»urga,t<ulaendaadadi 

.  specimens  of  words  may  snow  the  relation  of  Father  our      who    art        ia    heaven,  ume  thy        bo 

the  Javanese  to  the  common  Malay,  where  the  ^kmUnno, 

difiference,  if  not  especially  noted,  is  sometimes  J^^Ho^^^*- 

more  in  the  accent  than  otherwise:  langity  As  regards  the  shape  and  employment  of  letters, 
heaven ;  tanah^  earth  (Mai.  also  henua^  region) ;  the  graphic  system  is  derived  from  liie  Devana- 
ayer  (Jav.  also  hanyu),  water ;  laut  ( Jav.  la-  gari,  but  not  as  regards  their  order,  which  is  as 
hut\  sea;  dhina  (Mai.  hdri),  day;  hengi  (Mai.  follows:  ^ha^  no,  teha^rOy  ha^da^  ta^  sa^  ^  ^ 
mdiam)^  night ;  wllan  (Mai.  hulan\  moon  ;  pa^  da^  dja,  ya^  nyOy  ma,  go,  htC,  ta^ng^a.  These 
Urang  (Mai.  trang\  light;  mati^  to  die;  lulat  20  AhsKara  (letters)  are  consonants  with  an 
(MaL  ibdnA),  to  love ;  da/ra^  virgin ;  dkeoa  (Mai.  adherent  a  in  the  general  language,  or  o  at  the 
Uihan)^  god,  lord;  mangan  (Mai.  mdJban,  Mn-  courts  of  princes,  which,  when  not  .suppressed, 
tap\  to  eat ;  hdpa,pah  (Mai.  pd^  politely  ayah%  gives  to  tne  syllabarium  the  epithet  of  lagana, 
father ;  ma,  hoh  rMal.  md,  arnd,  politely  ibu,  As  many  Paaangan  (consonants)  are  vowell^s, 
handa),  mother,  &c.  Compounds  and  deriva-  8  of  them  are  annexed,  the  others  subsca'ibed 
tivea  abound,  but  the  latter  are  more  frequently  to  other  letters.  This  peculiar  succession  of 
formed  by  suffixes  than  by  prefixes,  in  which  letters  must  have  originated  prior  to  that  of 
the  Tagala  is  very  rich.  There  are  many  cou-  the  organic  scheme  of  the  Devanagari,  and  it  is 
tractions  into  tr,  ngly  ngr,  with  the  dropping  explained  by  its  signifymg :  "There  were  two 
of  short  vowels,  together  with  the  alteration  or  messengers,  disputing,  equally  courageous,  till 
the  initial  sound  (similarly  to  the  Celtic),  and  both  died."  The  Ahihara-Buddha,  being  an- 
other variations  which  obscure  the  etymic  origin,  cient^  diffisr  i n  form  from  the  later  Ahthara-gedA. 
thus :  Sans,  natha,  master,  lord,  becomes  tata,  Some  Eavi  letters  are  almost  like  those  of  the 
order,  to  reign;  Jav.  neda,  to  eat,  teda,  food;  Sanscrit,  while  the  more  recent  resemble  the 
ntiZif,  to  write,  iuli^  scripture ;  niUk,  to  prove,  square  Pali.  The  vowels  are  called  Sandang^an 
titihy  proof.  Tbe  prefix  n  denotes  verbs,  t  sub-  (connection),  viz. :  a,  «^  i/.  «,  <  (almost  French 
stantives;  other  changes  are :  nyatur,  to  tell,  eha-  muet%  o,  either  used  as  initials  or  (except  a)  at- 
t«r,  tale;  nyerrat^  to  write,  terraty  writing,  &c.  tached  to  the  consonants  instead  of  the  inherent 
The  doubling  of  the  first  syllable  makes  verbs,  a.  The  diacritic  signs  are  analogous  to  those  of 
as  tutulung,  to  help,  from  tulung,  aid ;  gagriyOf  the  Devanagari.    ^fiiere  are  also  characters  for 
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the  qpasi- vowels  U  and  re.    The  writiDg  ninfl  dm  der  Jaoaaumke  7\tal^  heM^&M  Leer^  en  Leee- 

from  left  to  right,  each  letter  being  connected  loeh^  met  eene  WoordenJyet  (Batavia,  1881-^40) ; 

with  the  others  in  words,  and  these  following  A.  D.  Cornet  de  Groot,  Jaoaanseh  Spraakkunet 

one  another  withoat  anj  space  left  between  (Batavia,  1833) ;  P.  P.  Koorda,  Alffemene  Jor 

them.    Tradition  assigns  the  introdaction  of  wunMck  en  NederduyUeh  en  Nederduytech-Jor 

writing  as  well  as  of  Brahminism  and  political  vaameh  Woordenboei  ^Kampen,  1884) ;  Roorda 

institutions  to  AJi  Saya  Baya. — ^Palsdographj  van  Egsinga,  Jaicaaneck  SpradkkwMt^  to  egeUekt 

finds  a  rich  harvest  in  Java,  its  sabjects  be-  ^Zo^av^^nipAiMAtfTli/Wtm  (Amsterdam,  1836); 

ing  distributed  in  four  classes :  1,  inscriptions  W.  von  Humboldt,  USer  die  KdH-Spraehe  (vd. 

in  ancient  Devanagari  near  the  ruins  of  ^ram-  iii.,  Berlm,  18d6-'9) ;  A.  de  Wilde,  Nederlandseh' 

banan  and  Sina^^isari:  2,  those  in  square  Kavi  M<Uei8ehen8oendaeehWoardenboek(AmBUTdtaDy 

letters,  from  which  tne  cursive  are  derived,  1841) ;  £.  Dulaurier,  Ifimoireey  lettree,  dca.^  re- 

mostly  on  stone  and  metal;  8,  those  in  a  dialect  latift  an  coure  dee  languee  Malaie  et  Javanaiee 

resembling  the  language  of  Snnda;  4^  the  Chan-  (Paris,  1848);  J.  T.  Orawfurd,  in  the  *^  Asiatic 

dra-Sanghala  (light  of  royal  times  or  dates),  Besearches"  (vol.  ziii.,  Calcutta), 

which  consist  in  selecting  such  words,  symbolic  JAXARTE8,  Sihon,  Sib,  or  Sib-Dabia,  a 

of  numbers,  as  may  also  express  a  fact  that  is  to  river  of  Asia,  forming  in  the  latter  part  of 

be  recorded.    Thus,  for  instance,  the  date  of  its  course  the  boundary  between  Independent 

the  destruction  of  Mijapahit,  a  teict  most  impor-  Tartary  and  western  Siberia.    It  is  formed  by 

tant  in  Javanese  history,  is  thus  inscribed  (1400,  a  number  of  head  streams  on  the  borders  of 

reading  from  right  to  leh) :  Turkestan,  its  two  principal  constituent  branches 

or      /«v  ^       /AN  1.  ^M^j    fM\                ».   ^rt>  rising  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Kinder-tau,  or 

Sr.22  SSf  (iS^  5h^':!4!Urida  or  the)  SSh  SLl)  W.  continuation  of  the  Alak-tagh,  in  lat  42«  21' 

mv    J]  X     ir     ^  •    1                    i  i-i     •!-  N.,  long.  70®  E.,  the  other  on  the  crest  of  the 

The  date  of  certam  long  graves  at  Gresik,  near  B<ior.    The  stiWi  flows  W.,  N.,  and  N.  W., 

the  tomb  of  the  pnncess  of  Chermai  (1818),  is  ^^^^i  the  Khokan  and  Kirgheez  dominions; 

tnus  written :  ^^^^^  parallel  to  the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  whose 

SS*/2^th«^  mS:  ^*^?5Si^  JSlSl^..  co^»^  w  *^o«*  ^0  m-  S.  of  the  Jaxartea,  both 

liiKA  (to  ue}  moon       pnnoess  (tiiM)waiL  -  „,       .   *     xi_              ^  a     i  xv    t-i.           a. 

rivers  fallmgmto  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  Jihoon  at 

— ^The  literature,  which  is  in  Kavi,  dates  from  its  8.  extremity  and  the  Jaxartes  at  the  N.    The 

about  the  commencement  ofour  era,  and  is  rich,  Jaxartes  receives  numerous  tributaries.     Its 

especially  in  legends  concerning  cosmogony,  length  is  about  900  m. ;  its  banks  are  low  and 

The  subjects  of  Uie  works  are  mostly  either  of  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is  broad  and  deep, 

a  mythical  or  ethical  character.     Prominent  but  after  enterinff  the  desert  of  Aral  it  gradu- 

among  the  former  are :  the  Kdnda  (Sans.  Khan-  ally  diminishes  m  bulk.     A  deltoid  branch 

data^  fragment,  section)  Pepakem  (book),  or  which  it  sends  of^  known  as  the  Kuwan-Daria, 

Sejarah  (history) ;  Mand^Maya^  a  mythical  gen-  is  generally  absorbed  by  the  arid  sands, 

esis,  in  which  Buddhism  predominates ;  FtooAo-  JAY,  the  popular  name  of  many  conirostral 

Kavi  (matrimonial  poem),  about  a  BaeaJaa  (evil  birds  of  the  crow  family,  and  sub-£Eunily  garru- 

spirit)  who  courts  a  Vidaduri  (nymph) ;  Bamoh  Una,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia  and  its  archipel- 

JTaoi,  the  Javanese  Ramayana;  Pankeepity  ^'Ar-  ago,  and  America.    One  of  the  handsomest  <^ 

juna^s  Grandson;"  Minta/ragOf  a  poem  on  Aiju-  the  genera  is  eyanurue  (Swains.),  of  which  the 

na  in  the  Indra  mountain.  This  kind  of  composi-  type  is  the  blue  lay,  and  all  the  species,  about 

tions  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Afi  Saya  Baya.  20  in  number,  belong  to  America ;  in  this  genus 

Of  the  ethical  order  are  the  Niti  Saetra  Kwei,  in  the  head  is  crested,  the  bill  rather  slender  and 

the  purest  style,  of  about  the  18th  century ;  and  curved  at  the  tip,  which  is  slightly  notched,  the 

SrUti,  which  already  alludes  to  Islam.    But  the  wings  and  tail  blue  with  transverse  black  bars ; 

Brator  Yudha  ("  Holy  War")  is  an  epoe  mostly  on  the  circular  noetrilB  are  concealed  by  bristles ; 

the  deeds  of  Aijuna;  being  an  episode  of  the  Ma-  the  wings  are  rounded,  with  the  4tb,  5th,  and 

habharata,  in  712  stanzas,  with  varying  rhymes.  6th  quUb  the  longest ;  tail  about  as  long  as  the 

The  Saetra  Menaea  is  a  Javanese  imitation  of  wings,  lengthened,  and  graduated ;   the  toes 

the  ordinances  of  the  Indian  Menu.    Indeed,  strong,  with  the  hind  daw  large  and  longer 

most  of  the  Kavi  works  are  such  imitations,  than  the  toe.     The  blue  jay  (C,  erietatue. 

Whether  mere  versions  of  Sanscrit  works  have  Swains.)  is  too  well  known  to  neea  description ; 

been  made  or  still  exist  is  not  precisely  known ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general  color 

but  there  are  many  Javanese  versions  from  the  above  is  light  purplish  blue,  with  the  wings  and 

Kavi.    Javanese  literature  abounds  in  romantic  tail  ultramarine ;  the  under  parts  are  whitish, 

compositions,  mostly  of  an  elegiac  form.  Among  with  a  black  crescent  connected  with  a  half 

these,  the  adventures  of  the  popular  hero  Pan^ji  collar  on  the  neck  above;   beside  the  black 

are  most  prominent    Dramais,  and  especially  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  the  lateral  feathers 

puppet  shows,  called  vayang  (shadows),  and  ofthelatteraretipped  with  white.    This  lively, 

with  figures  of  either  leather  or  wood  personat-  impertinent^  and  noisy  bird  is  one  of  the  most 

ing  heroes,  are  popular. — See  Gk)ttl.  Brtlckner,  graceful  and  beautiful  inhabitants  of  our  woods ; 

Proeve  eener  Jataaneche  Spraakkunet  (Seram-  it  is  found  all  over  the  United  States,  as  far 

pore,  1880) ;  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  t'  History  of  Java"  west  as  the  Missouri,  and  as  far  north  as  Oan- 

(London,  1880) ;  J.  F.  0.  Gericke,  Herete  Onm-  ada,  remaining  often  through  the  winter  in 
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New  England.  It  baa  a  very  mischievous  dia-  which  may  come  to  its  ears.  The  egga,  from 
position,  robbing  the  fanner's  corn  crib,  suck-  6  to  7,  are  IJX}  inch^  nale  bluish  green,  with 
mg  eggs  of  other  birds^  and  tearing  the  young  faint  freckles  of  purplish  and  yellowish  brown, 
to  pieces ;  it  possesses  considerable  imitative  JAY,  an  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  on  Ohio, 
power,  and  seems  to  take  delight  in  uttering  the  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  Salamonie 
cry  of  the  sparrow  hawk  to  terrify  the  small  and  Wabash  rivers ;  area,  870  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
birds  and  make  them  rush  to  cover ;  it  is  very  1860,  7,047.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
quarrelsome,  and  in  an  aviary  will  soon  destroy  the  soil  of  various  qualities,  but  mostly  fertile, 
other  birds  of  its  size.  When  eggs  and  tender  The  nrodnctions  in  1850  were  170,455  bushels 
birds  fail,  they  eat  nuts,  fruits,  grain,  and  in-  of  Inaian  com,  47,290  of  wheat,  40,193  of  oata, 
sects ;  they  breed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  and  16,926  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  grist 
States,  thouffh  in  Florida  they  are  in  a  sreat  mills,  8  saw  mills,  9  churches,  and  810  pupils 
measure  replaced  by  the  eyanocitta  Floriaana,  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Portlimd. 
^Oieir  usuflJ  note  is  a  harsh  scream,  uttered  by  all  JAY,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  jurist, 
in  the  neighborhood  at  the  approach  of  any  ra-  the  first  chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  bom 
pacious  bird  or  quadraped  or  human  enemy,  and  in  New  York  city,  Deo.  12^  1745,  died  in  Bed- 
on  this  account  a  Jay  is  often  a  nuisance  to  the  ford,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  17, 1829.  He 
sportsman  in  quest  of  nobler  game.  The  length  was  descended  from  Augustus  Jay,  a  Huguenot 
is  about  12  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  14.  merchant  of  Rochelle  in  France,  of  the  Poitiers 
In  C,  SteUeri  (Swains.),  of  the  Pacific  coast  branch  of  the  Jay  family,  who  after  the  re^o- 
of  North  America,  the  bill  is  longer,  the  body  cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  emigrated 
blue,  with  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  back  to  America,  and  settled  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
dull  sooty  black ;  occipital  crest  rather  short,  and  afterward  in  New  York.  Peter  Jay,  the 
and  with  no  white  about  the  eyes. — ^The  genus  father  of  John,  was  a  merchant,  and  Mary  Jay, 
eyanocitta  (Swains.)  includes  the  jays  without  a  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Jacobus  Y an  Cort- 
crest,  with  no  bands  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  landt,  was  descended  through  her  grandfather 
with  shorter  wings.  In  the  C,  Califomiea  Frederic  Philipse  from  a  Bohemian  family 
(Strickl.)  the  belly  and  under  tail  coverts  are  whom  religious  persecution  had  driven  from 
dull  white;  in  (7.  i^/ori(2ana (Bonap.)  the  beUy  home  to  seek  refacre  in  Holland  and  afterward 
is  brownish  ash ;  in  67.  tLlt/ramaHna  (Strickl.)  in  America.  Whfle  still  an  infant  John  Jay 
the  blue  color  is  very  rich,  with  the  under  tail  was  removed  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to  a 
coverts  white.  The  prevailing  color  is  blue  in  country  seat  which  his  father  had  purchased  at 
all  these  jays.  The  Canada  jay  (peritoreiu  Rye  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  sound.  He 
Canadensiiy  Bonap.)  is  about  an  inch  less  than  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar 
the  blue  jay,  of  a  general  cinereous  color  above,  school  of  New  Rochelle,  and  at  King's  (now 
smoky  gray  below,  with  a  whitish  breast  and  Columbia)  college,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
neck  and  brown  nucleal  patch.  It  is  found  1704.  Two  weeks  after  leaving  colle^  he  b^an 
throughout  the  northern  parts  of  America,  even  to  study  law  in  the  o£Soe  of  Beniamm  Klssam. 
into  New  York  and  New  England.  The  habits  Lindley  Murray,  the  celebrated  grammarian, 
are  much  the  same  as  the  blue  jay,  its  common  was  at  the  some  time  studying  in  Mr.  Eiasam^s 
name  of  carrion  bird  indicating  its  carnivorous  office,  and  in  his  autobiography  thus  describes 
propensities ;  the  young  are  sooty  brown,  and  his  fellow  student :  ^  His  talents  and  virtues 
are  often  called  ^*  whiskey-jacks."  The  jay  of  gave,  at  that  period,  pleadng  indioatioos  of  fa- 
Europe  (fforruhu  glandaritu^  Linn.)  is  a  hand-  ture  eminence ;  he  was  remarkable  for  strong 
some  bird,  about  as  Ions  but  not  so  thick  as  a  reasoning  powers,  comprehensive  views,  inde- 
pigeon,  of  a  light  reddish  brown  color,  the  fore  fifttigable  application,  and  uncommon  firmness 
part  of  the  head  whitish  with  black  spots,  and  of  mind."  In  1768  Jay  was  admitted  to  the 
the  feathers  elongated  so  as  to  form  an  erectile  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  R 
crest;  the  blue  wing  coverts  are  banded  with  Livingston,  afterward  chanceUor  of  the  state 
black ;  the  quills  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  of  New  York.  In  May,  1774^  he  was  married 
broad  band  from  the  base  of  the  bill  under  the  to  Sally  Livingston,  daughter  of  William  liv- 
eye,  black ;  the  female  differs  but  little  from  ingston,  afterward  for  many  years  governor  of 
the  male.  It  is  common  in  England,  southern  New  Jersey.  About  the  same  time,  while  in  the 
Scotland,  and  temperate  Europe ;  shy  and  sus-  fiill  tide  of  practice  as  a  successful  and  popniar 
picious  like  all  the  crow  family,  it  frequents  lawyer,  the  revolutionary  movement  against  the 
wooded  districts,  feeding  principally  on  nuts,  aggressions  of  the  British  government  caUed  him 
worms,  and  insects,  in  summer  visiting  gardens  activdy  into  the  field  of  politics.  Thou^  an 
for  the  sake  of  their  fruits  and  leguminous  vege-  ardent  and  inflexible  patriot,  he  was  opposed 
tables ;  it  also  plunders  the  nests  of  other  spe->  to  precipitate  measures.  While  deeming  the 
cies.  and  sometimes  pounces  on  field  mice  and  course  or  the  British  ministry  unoonstitutional 
small  birds.  The  flight  is  direct  and  quick,  and  and  dangerous  to  tiie  rights  and  Hbertiea  of  his 
performed  with  Kreat  dexterity  through  the  countrymen,  his  sentiments  as  to  the  mode  oi 
thickets ;  the  ordinary  notes  are  hai^  and  resistance  and  redress  were  of  the  most  moder- 
loud ;  its  power  of  imitation,  especially  in  cap-  ate  tone.  When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of 
tivity,  is  considerable,  embracing  the  sounds  of  the  Boston  port  bill  reached  New  York,  a  meet- 
birds,  of  domestic  mammals,  and  of  any  noise  ing  of  the  citizens  was  held.  May  1^  1774^  and 
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a  oommittee  of  61  formed  to  correspond  witih  the  British  Amerioa  drawn  np  by  Bichard  Henrj 
rtther  colonies.  Jay  was  appointed  a  member  Lee ;  and  after  a  bnsy  session  of  8  weeks  the 
,«f  this  committee,  and  at  their  first  meeting,  congress  acyoarned,  Oct.  26.  To  the  second 
May  28,  a  sob-committee  of  4  was  nominated  to  continental. congress,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
draft  an  answer  to  the  Boston  committee,  who  May  10, 1775,  Jay  was  also  a  delegate.  He  was 
had  recommended  the  general  adoption  of  a  one  of  a  committee  of  three  appointed  to  draw 
non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreement  np  an  address  to  the  people  of  Cfanada  soliciting 
nntil  the  act  for  blocking  np  their  harbor  was  their  cooperation  in  the  contest  which  had  now 
repealed.  He  was  a  member  also  of  this  sub-  become  ineritable,  and  the  eloquent  and  ford- 
committee,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ble  paper  reported  by  the  committee  was  from 
author  of  the  reply  to  the  Boston  address,  in  his  pen.  He  also  wrote  an  address  to  the  peo- 
which  the  proposition  to  enter  into  an  agree-  pie  of  Ireland  for  his  father-in-law,  Gov.  Living- 
ment  of  non-intercourse  was  pronounced  pre-  ston,  chairman  of  the  committee  instructed  to 
mature  and  inexpedient,  and  a  general  congress  prepare  it,  of  which  committee,  however.  Jay 
of  the  colonies  recommended.  Though  the  was  not  a  member.  On  Sept.  22  he  was  ap- 
moderation  of  this  document  gave  much  offence  pointed  on  a  committee  with  fVanklin,  Rut- 
to  the  more  ardent  patriots,  the  suggestion  of  a  ledge,  Randolph,  and  others,  to  consider  the 
congress  was  concurred  in,  and  Philip  Living-  state  of  the  trade  of  America.  Their  report 
ston,  Isaac  Low,  John  AIsop,  and  John  Jay  were  led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  Jay  ad- 
unanimously  elected  delegates  to  it,  and  were  vocated  the  policy  of  continuing  the  trade  with 
soon  afterward  adopted  as  their  delegates  by  Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies  from 
the  city  of  Albany  and  by  some  towns  in  West-  New  York,  North  Oarolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
Chester  and  Dutchess  counties.  The  congress  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  that,  as  the 
met  on  Monday,  Sept  5^  1774,  at  the  Carpen-  rest  of  the  colonies  had  been  excluded  from 
ters'  hall  in  Philadelphia.  Jay,  though  the  this  trade  by  the  '^  restraining  act"  of  parlia- 
youngest  member  but  one,  took  a  leading  part  ment,  the  three  colonies  excepted  should  volun- 
in  its  proceedings.  He  was  at  this  time  strong-  tarily  relinquish  it.  Upon  the  question  respect- 
ly  opposed  to  any  attempt  at  independence,  but  ing  the  appointment  of  field  officers  for  the 
desired  to  see  the  difficulties  between  the  colo-  troops  to  be  raised  in  New  Jersey,  he  was  earr 
nies  and  the  mother  country  adjusted  on  terms  nestly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  appointment  in 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and  on  a  basis  that  the  hands  of  congress,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
might  preclude  future  difficulties.  When  con-  the  provincial  congress  of  New  Jersey.  The 
vinced,  however,  by  the  course  of  events,  that  union,  he  said,  depended  much  upon  breaking 
independence  had  become  a  necessity,  he  em-  down  provincial  conventions.  On  Deo.  4,  Jay, 
braced  the  measure  with  zeal  and  lent  it  hearty  Dickinson,  and  Wythe  were  appointed  a  com- 
and  efficient  support  He  participated  in  most  mittee  to  confer  with  the  assembly  of  New 
of  the  debates  that  arose,  and  made  his  first  Jersey,  then,  in  session  at  Burlington,  and  en- 
speech  upon  the  question  of  the  mode  of  voting  deavor  to  dissuade  that  body  from  sending  a 
in  the  congress,  the  settlement  of  which  upon  a  petition  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  dan- 
satisfactory  basis  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  gerously  discouraging  step  to  the  cause  of  free- 
proposition  that  measures  should  be  determined  dom,  which  the  assembly  had  already  determin- 
by  the  minority  of  votes  given  by  individual  mem-  ed  upon  taking.  In  his  address  to  the  house 
hers  was  met  by  the  objection  that  some  of  the  Jay  said  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
colonies  had  sent  more  than  their  proportion  of  mercy  or  justice  of  Britain ;  that  petitions  were 
delegates,  while  others  had  sent  less.  To  vote  by  not  now  the  means  to  be  used,  but  vigor  and 
colonies  was  to  give  the  6  small  colonies  more  imanimity  were  the  only  means.  The  petition 
power  than  the  4  large  ones  of  Massachusetts,  of  united  America,  presented  by  congress,  ought 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  which  to  be  relied  on  as  sufficient,  and  no  other  was 
contained  8  times  as  many  inhabitants.  This  necessary.  The  remonstrances  of  the  congres- 
latter  proposition  received  Jay's  support,  and  it  sionol  committee  prevailed  with  the  assembly, 
was  finally  decided  that  each  colony  should  have  and  the  design  of  petitioning  the  king  was  aban- 
one  voice.  On  the  same  day.  Sept  6,  it  was  doned.  As  the  revolutionary  war  advanced, 
agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  of  congress  began  to  look  abroad  for  allies,  and 
two  from  each  colony  to  state  the  rights  of  the  on  Nov.  29, 1775,  it  appointed  Harrison,  Frank- 
colonies  in  general,  the  violations  of  those  rights,  lin,  Johnson,  Dickinson,  and  Jay  a  committee 
and  the  proper  mode  of  redress.  Jay  was  one  to  correspond  with  the  European  friends  of 
of  the  members  from  New  York.  On  Oct  11  American  liberty.  A  secret  agent  of  the  French 
he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of  three  government  had  shortly  before  given  to  a  com- 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  British  mittee,  consisting  of  Jay,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
America  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Great  son,  certain  inddrect  assurances  that  the  revolt- 
Britain.  The  latter  document^  written  by  Jay,  ed  colonies  might  rely  on  receiving  aid  from 
was  imiversally  admired  for  its  grave,  manly,  IVance.  The  committee  of  correspondence  at 
yet  fervid  eloquence,  and  it  immediately  gave  once  entered  into  ne^tiations  with  friends  of 
its  author  a  great  reputation  throughout  the  the  American  cause  m  England,  France,  and 
country.  The  address  was  adopted,  Oct.  21,  Holland,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
together  with  a  memorial  to  the  people  of  spring  of  1776  Silas  Deane  was  privately  sent 
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\>j  them  as  a  political  agent  of  America  to  the  work.    The  conrentioii,  jnat  before  its  diasolQ- 
court  of  France.    His  letters  from  Paris  were  tion,  May  18,  appointed  a  council  of  safety,  oon- 
addressed  to  Jay,  and  to  prevent  expoeare  in  the  sisting  of  16  members,  of  whom  Jay  was  one. 
event  of  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  £ng-  This  council  was  invested  with  dictatorial  pow- 
lish,  they  were  written  in  invisible  ink  which  ers,  such  as  were  demanded  by  the  perilous  eon- 
was  made  legible  by  some  chemical  application,  dition  of  the  state,  of  which  tLe  whole  sonthem 
— ^In  addition  to  his  labors  in  congre^  Jay  was  part  was  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  while  Bur- 
at  this  time  much  occupied  with  the  affiiirs  of  goyne  with  a  large  army  was  invading  it  from 
New  York,  which  were  in  a  confbsed  and  un-  tilie  north.    The  convendon  also  appointed  Jay 
satisfactory  condition,  the  tories  being  numeiv  chief  justice  of  the  state  until  the  le^latore 
ous,  and  the  provincial  congress  suspected  of  should  meet,  and  the  constitutional  power  of 
being  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  freedom.    The  appointment  be  organized.    The  supreme  court 
tory  newspaper,  Rivington^s  "  Gazette,"  was  the  held  its  first  term  at  Kingston,  Sept.  9.    The 
cause  of  much  mischief  and  more  annoyance  to  chief  Justice  presided,  and  delivered  a  char^  in 
the  patriots;  and  on  Nov.  28,  1775,  its  types  which  he  eloquently  depicted  the  character  of 
were  carried  off  by  a  mob  of  troops  from  Oon-  the  contest  in  which  the  state  was  engaged.    On 
necticut.    Jay  was  dways  opposed  to  lawless  the  next  day  the  legislature  met,  and  Jay  was 
violence,  and  wrote  to  the  New  York  congress :  duly  reappointed  chief  Justice  under  the  oonsli- 
**  I  don't  approve  of  the  feat,  and  I  think  it  tution.    No  account  has  been  preserved  of  the 
neither  argues  much  wisdom  nor  much  bravery ;  nature  of  the  causes  that  came  before  his  ooort^ 
at  any  rate,  if  it  was  to  have  been  done,  I  wish  nor  of  his  decisions.    In  a  letter  written  from 
our  own  people  and  not  strangers  had  taken  Albany  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  says:  "I  am 
the  liberty  of  doing  it.''    It  was  difficult  at  this  now  engaged  in  the  most  disagreeable  part  of 
time  to  induce  men  of  standing  and  character  to  my  duty,  trying  criminals.    They  multiply  ex- 
accept  commissions  in  the  militia  of  the  state,  ceedingly.     Robberies  become  frequent ;  the 
Jay,  as  an  example  to  others,  allowed  himself  woods  afford  them  shelter,  and  the  tories  food, 
to  be  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  second  re-  Punishments  must  of  course  become  certain, 
giment  of  foot  in  the  city  of  New  York,  though  and  mercy  dormant — ^a  harsh  system,  repugnant 
his  duties  in  congress  kept  him  fi*om  the  field,  to  my  feelings,  but  nevertheless  necessary.    In 
In  April,  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  such  circumstances  lenity  would  be  cruelty,  and 
provincial  congress  of  New  York,  and  at  the  severity  is  found  on  the  side  of  humanity.*' — On 

?>ecial  request  of  that  body  he  returned  from  Nov.  4  he  was  elected  by  the  le^datore  a  dde- 
hiladelphia  to  assist  in  its  deliberations.  He  gate  to  the  national  congress,  on  the  ground 
was  thus  prevented  firom  becoming  a  signer  of  that  the  withdrawal  of  Vermont  firom  the  Juris- 
the  declaration  of  independence,  which  passed  diction  of  New  York  furnished  a  special  oeca- 
the  continental  congress  while  he  was  serving  sion  for  requiring  his  services  at  Philadelphia. 
in  the  congress  of  New  York.  He  however  He  took  his  seat,  Dec.  7, 1778.  Three  dayslater 
gave  that  great  measure  his  cordial  approval,  he  was  elected  president  of  congress,  Laurens,  - 
and  ever  earnestly  and  steadily  supported  it.  tiie  former  president,  having  resigned  tiie  day  be- 
Of  the  next  New  York  congress,  or  convention  fore.  Jay  filled  this  important  post  in  a  manner 
as  it  was  called,  he  was  a  member,  and  took  that  won  universal  esteem  for  his  moderation, 
throughout  a  leading  part.  He  served  on  the  prudence,  and  impartiality.  On  SepL  27, 1779, 
most  important  committees,  and  was  actively  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  and  conse- 
engaged  in  taking  measures  to  repel  the  incur-  quently  resigned  the  presidency  of  congress  and 
sions  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  and  to  sup-  tne  chief  Justiceship  of  New  York,  which  untal 
press  the  conspiracies  of  the  tories,  who  were  then  he  had  retiuned.  He  embarked,  Oct  26, 
numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  the  frigate  Confederacy,  which  was  obliged 
who  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  disastrous  by  stress  of  weather  to  make  for  Martinique  in 
aspect  of  affairs  on  the  American  side.  He  dis-  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  sailed  in  the  fVench 
played  in  this  crisis  eminent  vigor,  energy,  and  frigate  Aurora,  and  reached  Cadiz  Jan.  22, 1780, 
firmness.  To  arouse  the  people  from  the  gloom  and  Madrid  on  April  4.  His  mission  had  two 
occasioned  by  the  reverses  of  the  army,  he  drew  objects,  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $5,000,000,  and  to 
up  an  address  which  was  issued  by  the  conven-  secure  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mo- 
tion, Dec.  28, 1776.  This  admirable  document,  sissippi.  The  Spanish  court  received  him  coldly, 
one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  his  pen,  was  and  many  months  passed  in  fruitless  negotxa- 
deemed  of  such  importance  that  the  continental  tions.  Congress,  without  waiting  to  bear  even 
congress  specially  recommended  it  to  the  perusal  of  his  arriv^  in  Spain,  had,  in  desperate  want 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  order-  of  money,  directed  its  treasurer  to  draw  on  him 
ed  it  to  be  translated  into  German  and  printed  at  Madrid  for  $600,000.  When  th^e  bills  ar- 
and  circulated  at  the  national  expense.  When  rived,  rather  than  let  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
the  convention  undertook,  in  Aug.  1776,  to  form  try  be  damaged  by  their  going  to  protest,  he 
a  government  for  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was  accepted  them  at  his  own  risk.  He  afterward 
appointed  one  of  the  committee  to  frame  a  con-  was,  enabled  to  meet  them  when  dne,  partly  by 
stitution  and  bill  of  rights.  The  report  of  the  remittances  ft*om  Franklin  at  Paria,  and  partly 
committee,  made  March  12, 1777,  was  written  by  some  smidler  sums  reluctantly  given  by  the 
by  him,  and  the  constitution  was  chiefly  his  Spanish  government,  which  palterM  and  Tadl- 
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Itttod  throQghoQt  the  whole  affair  in  a  wnj  that  ter  of  one  great  nation,  Tfhoee  territory  is 
greatly  displeased  the  straightforward  ioneri-  divided  into  different  states  merely  for  more 
oan.  "  The  conduct  of  tliis  coart  bears  few  conyenient  government  and  the  more  easy  and 
raarksof  wisdom,"  he  wrote  to  Franklin ;  ^^  the  prompt  administration  of  jastice,  just  as  our 
fact  is,  they  hare  little  money,  less  credit,  and  several  states  are  divided  into  counties  and 
very  moderate  talents."  He  quitted  Madrid,  townships  fi)r  the  like  purposes."  When  the 
Mi^  20,  1782,  and  prooeeded  to  Paris  to  assist  constitution  was  formed,  however,  he  urged  its 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  with  adoption  with  earnestness  and  ability.  He 
Great  Britain,  congress  in  1781  having  appoint-  wrote  in  its  defence  in  ^^  The  Federalist,"  in 
ed  him  a  commissioner  for  that  purpose,  together  conjunction  with  Hamilton  and  Madison.  In 
with  Adams,  Franldin,  Jefferson,  and  Laurens.  April,  1788,  occurred  the  riot  in  New  York, 
He  arrived  in  Paris,  June  28.  Of  his  colleagues,  known  as  the  doctors'  mob,  occasioned  by  vio- 
Franklin  alone  was  there,  Jefferson  being  de-  lationsof  the  grave  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
tained  in  America  by  the  aelicate  health  of  his  subjects  for  dissection.  Several  physicians  had 
wife,  Laurens  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of  Lon-  been  lodged  in  prison  to  protect  them  from  the 
don,  and  Adams  in  Holland  negotiating  a  loan,  popular  fury.  The  mob  attempted  to  force  the 
On  Franklin  and  Jay  therefore  Uie  primary  fi>r^  prCson,  and  were  resisted  by  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
mation  of  the  treaty  devolved.  Jay's  share  in  a  body  of  citizens.  In  the  conflict  that  ensued 
these  negotiations  was  marked  by  a  resolute  Jay  received  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  in 
vigilance  in  maintaining  the  honor  and  interests  the  temple,  which  confined  him  for  some  time 
of  his  country,  and  by  an  astute  suspicion  of  to  his  bed  and  interrupted  his  contributions  to 
the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  regard  to  ^-  The  Federalist."  About  the  same  time  he 
the  fisheries  and  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Unit-  was  elected  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  a  dele- 
ed  States,  which  led  him  to  resist  with  firmness  gate  to  the  New  York  state  convention  called 
every  attempt  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  to  adopt  or  reject  the  proposed  federal  constitu- 
accept  terms  less  &vorable  to  America  than  tion.  The  convention  assembled  at  Pough- 
those  finally  agreed  upon.  To  the  value  of  his  keepsie,  June  17, 1788.  Of  its  67  members,  46 
services  in  this  important  negotiation  we  have  were  opposed  to  the  constitution ;  but  its  adop- 
the  testimony  of  Adams,  who  says  that  all  his  tion  was  advocated  with  eminent  ability  by 
colleagues  were  very  able  and  attentive,  "espe-  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
cially  Mr.  Jay,  to  whom  the  French,  if  they  after  a  warm  debate  of  more  than  6  weeks,  New 
knew  as  mudi  of  his  negotiations  as  tiiey  do  York  gave  her  assent  to  the  Union  by  a  vote  of 
of  mine,  would  very  justly  give  the  title  with  80  to  27.  Washington  was  inaugurated  presi- 
which  they  have  inconsiderately  decorated  me,  dent,  April  80, 1789,  but  it  was  not  till  Septem- 
that  of  Is  Weuhington  de  la  negociation ;  a  very  her  that  the  acts  of  congress  necessary  to  con- 
fiattering  compliment  indeed,  to  which  I  have  stitnte  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
not  a  right,  but  sincerely  think  it  belongs  to  Mr.  of  the  government  were  passed.  Washington 
Jay."  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  tbe  English  ne*  manifested  the  opinion  he  entertained  of  Jay's 
gotiators,  said  long  afterward,  speaking  of  John  character  and  abilities  by  tendering  him  a  choice 
Jay :  "  It  was  not  only  chiefly,  but  solely  through  of  the  offices  in  his  gift.  He  preferred  the  chief 
his  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that  period  justiceship  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  was 
between  England  and  the  United  States  were  therefore  nominated,  and  confirmed  by  the 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion." — Jay  quit-  senate,  Sept.  26,  1789.  The  first  term  of  the 
ted  Paris  in  May,  1784,  and  arrived  in  his  native  court  was  held  at  New  York  in  Feb.  1790.  His 
city,  July  24,  after  an  absence  from  it  of  8  decisions,  says  Mr.  Flanders  in  his  '*  Lives  and 
years.  He  was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  ^^  do  not  enable 
with  tokens  of  esteem  and  admiration.  The  us  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  juridical  ac- 
freedom  of  the  city  was  presented  to  him  in  a  quirements ;  nevertheless  they  evince  a  juridi- 
gold  box,  with  an  address  by  the  corporation,  oid  faculty,  a  power  of  analysis,  an  aptitude  for 
He  intended  on  leaving  Europe  to  resume  the  logical  processes,  and  a  ready  apprehension  of 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  on  reaching  New  principles."  In  1792,  at  the  April  election, 
York  he  learned  that  congress  had  appointed  Jay  was  the  federd  candidate  for  governor  of 
him  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  was  also,  New  York,  in  opposition  to  George  Olinton,  the 
in  the  suceeeding  autumn,  elected  by  the  state  democratic  canaidate.  The  contest  was  con- 
legislature  a  delegate  to  congress.  He  took  his  ducted  with  zeal  and  bitterness.  Jay  received 
seat  in  congress,  Dec.  6,  and  held  it  till  Dec  a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  Olinton  was  declared 
21,  when,  after  some  hesitation,  he  accepted  the  elected,  the  legislative  committee  who  count- 
secretaryship  for  foreign  affairs,  and  pcorformed  ed  the  votes  rejecting  on  frivolous  technical 
its  duties  for  6  ye<u-s,  till  the  adoption  of  the  grounds  the  returns  of  three  counties  where 
federal  constitution  in  1789.  In  the  confiict  of  Jay  had  large  minorities.  The  federalists  were 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  constitution  that  greaUy  exasperated,  and  at  many  public  meet- 
should  be  formed.  Jay  shared  in  Hamilton's  ings  Jay  was  declared  to  be  the  rightful  gov- 
preference  for  a  strong  central  government,  ernor  of  the  state,  and  numbers  were  ready  to 
Mis  first  wish,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  John  Lowell  assert  his  claims  by  force.  He  himself,  as  usual, 
^  of  Massachusetts,  May  16,  1785,  was  ^^to  see  counselled  moderation  and  forbearance  and  sub- 
the  United  States  assume  and  merit  the  oharao-  mission  to  the  letter  of  the  law.    To  hia  wife 
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he  wrote :  "  A  few  yean  will  put  us  all  in  the  domestic  oonoerns  and  comforts.'^    He  embark- 
dust,  and  then  it  will  be  of  more  importance  to  ed  at' New  York,  May  12,  and  reached  LondoiL 
me  to  have  governed  mjself  than  to  have  gov-  June  16.    He  was  received  with  distingnished 
erned  the  state." — In  1794  the  difficnlties  be-  courtesy,  and  immediately  entered  into  nego- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  tiations  with  Lord  Grenville,  the  minister  for 
growing  out  of  unsettled  bonndaries  and  the  foreign  affairs,  and  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
attacks  of  the  latter  power  on  American  com-  Nov.  19,  1794.    It  provided  for  eonstitnting 
merce,  became  so  senons  that  war  was  iromi-  three  boards  of  commissioners :  one  to  det^- 
nent.    To  avoid  this  calamity  President  Wash-  mine  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
ington  resolved  to  send  a  special  minister  to  by  fixing  on  the  river  intended  by  the  treaty  of 
London  in  hopes  of  bringing  to  an  amicable  1788  as  the  St.  Onnz ;  another  to  ascertain  the 
arrangement  the  existing  points  of  dispute.    He  amount  of  losses  experienced  bv  British  subjects 
wished  to  appoint  Hamilton  to  this  important  in  consequence  of  legal  impediments  to  the  re- 
office,  but  sucn  was  tbe  animosity  against  him  covery  of  pre-revolutionaiy  debts,  that  amonnt, 
in  the  senate  that  his  confirmation  seemed  du-  when  ascertained,  to  be  paid  by  the  United 
bions,  and  any  treaty  formed  through  lus  agency  States;  and  a  third  to  estimate  the  losses  sos- 
would  be  received  with  jealousy  and  disfavor,  tained  by  Americans  from  iUegal  captures  by 
Under  these  circumstances  Washington  conclud-  British  cruisers,  those  losses  to  be  paid  by  the 
ed  to  nominate  Jay.    ^  In  point  of  revolutionary  British  government.   The  amount  subsequently 
services,"  says  HUdreth,  ^'only  the  president  recovered  by  Americans  under  this  daose  was 
himself  stood  upon  higher  ground ;  nor  could  $10,845,000.    The  western  posts  occupied  by 
any  person  except  the  vice-president  (Adams)  the  British  were  to  be  surrendered  on  June  1, 
pretend  to  a  place  upon  the  same  level.    In  1796.     There  was  to  be  a  reciprocity  of  in- 
lofty  disinterestedness,  in  nnyielding  integrity,  land  trade  and  into-course  between  the  North 
in  superiority  to  the  illusions  of  passion,  no  one  American  territories  of  the  two  nations,  indud- 
of  the  great  men  of  the  revolution  approached  ing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  British 
so  near  to  Washington.    Profound  knowledge  also  to  be  admitted  into  all  American  harbors, 
of  the  law,  inflexible  sense  of  justice,  and  solid-  with  the  right  to  ascend  all  rivers  to  the  highest 
ity  of  Judgment,  had  especially  marked  him  out  port  of  entry ;  but  this  reciprocity  did  not  extend 
for  the  office  which  he  held.    Having  played  a  to  the  admission  of  American  vessels  into  British 
very  active  part  in  a  state,  the  seat  of  hostilities  North  American  harbors  or  rivers.    These  arti- 
during  the  whole  struggle  of  the  revolution,  he  cles  were  declared  to  be  perpetual ;  tbe  foUow- 
knew  what  war  was,  ana  dreaded  it  accordingly,  ing  were  limited  to  two  years  afler  the  terrain* 
One  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty  tion  of  the  war  in  Europe :  American  vessels 
of  peace,  and  afterward  secretary  of  foreign  were  to  be  admitted  into  British  ports  in  Eorope 
affairs,  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  and  the  East  Indies  on  terms  of  equality  with 
grounds  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations.  British  vessels ;  Americans  might  trade  to  the 
Though  on  questions  of  principle  perfectly  un-  British  West  Indies  in  vessels  not  exceeding  70 
vieldiDg,  in  matters  of  interest  and  expediency  tons  burden,  but  without  the  right  to  transport 
he  knew  the  wisdom  of  giving  up  a  part  rather  from  America  to  Europe  any  of  the  principal 
than  to  risk  the  loss  of  tbe  whole.    The  only  colonial  products ;  British  vessels  were  to  be 
serious  objection  to  his  appointment  was  his  admitted  into  American  ports  on  the   same 
judicial  station ;  but  even  that  gave  an  addi-  terms  as  the  most  favored  nation.    Privateers 
tional  dignity  to  the  mission,  and  in  a  crisis  so  were  to  give  bonds  to  respond  in  any  damages 
important  the  objection  lost  much  of  its  weight."  they  might  commit  against  neutrals.    The  list 
Jay's  nomination  was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  of  articles  contraband  of  war  was  to  include, 
by  18  votes  to  8,  the  opposition  being  from  the  beside  ammunition  and  warlike  implements^  all 
war  party.    He  accepted  the  commission  with  articles  serving  directly  for  the  equipment  of 
reluctance  and  from  a  sense  of  duty.    He  was  vessels,  except  unwrought  iron  and  fir  plank. 
jfhlly  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  negotiating  a  No  vessel  entering  a  blockaded  port  was  to  be 
treaty  that  would  satisfy  all  parties,  and  knew  captured  unless  she  had  first  been  informed  of 
that  if  in  the  heated  state  of  tbe  public  mind  the  blockade  and  turned  away.    Neither  nation 
he  consented  to  any  practicable  arrangement  of  was  to  allow  enlistments  within  its  territories 
tbe  difficnlties  with  Great  Britain,  he  ran  the  by  any  tliird  nation  at  war  with  the  other ;  nor 
most  imminent  risk  of  losing  his  popularity  at  were  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  to  be 
home  and  of  becoming  the  mark  for  unmeasured  allowed  to  accept  commissions  from  such  third 
denunciation.    The  office  of  chief  justice  was  nation,  or  to  enlist  in  its  service.    The  rest  of  Uie 
exactly  suited  to  his  tastes  and  habits,  and  he  articles  were  similar  to  these,  and  were  intend- 
was  not  desirous  of  exchanging  it  for  the  diffi-  ed  to  preserve  neutrdity  upon  the  ocean,  and 
cult  embassy  to  England.    **  No  appointment,^'  its  observance  in  the  American  ports,  so  that 
he  wrote  to  his  wife,  *'  ever  operated  more  un-  neither  French  nor  British  privateers  should  be 
pleasantly  upon  me ;  but  the  public  considers-  exclusively  favored  or  supplied.    A  provision 
tions  which  were  urged,  and  the  manner  in  was  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives 
which  it  was  pressed,  strongly  impressed  me  from  justice  charged  with  murder  or  foiigery. 
with  the  conviction  that  to  refbse  it  would  be  Jay  returned  to  New  York,  May  28, 1795,  and 
to  desert  my  duty  for  the  sake  of  my  ease  and  was  received  on  landing  by  a  great  oonooune 
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of  people,  who  escorted  him  to  his  dwelling  bim  in  nomination  as  candidate  for  governor 
amid  the  rioging  of  bells  and  firing  of  cannon,  of  New  York,  without  bis  knowlege  or  consent. 
The  treaty  was  sabmitted  to  the  senate  on  June  He  was  elected  by  a  large  migority,  and  the  re- 
8,  and  on  the  24th  that  body  advised  the  ores-  salt  was  officially  declared  two  days  before  ho 
ident  to  ratify  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  reached  New  York.  The  term  of  service  being 
articles  relating  to  the  West  India  trade.  It  was  then  8  years,  his  administration,  by  reSleotioD, 
pablished  in  Philadelphia  on  Joly  2,  and  caused  lasted  6  years^  daring  which  time  he  dismissed 
a  prodigions  storm  of  popular  excitement,  ola-  no  one  from  office  on  account  of  his  political 
mor,  and  misrepresentation.  The  outcry  had  opinions.  On  one  occasion  he  was  urged  to 
begun  even  before  its  publication,  on  the  basis  remove  a  member  of  his  own  party  who  had  no 
of  imperfect  abstracts  of  its  contents.  It  was  influence,  to  make  room  for  one  of  the  opposite 
vehemently  denounced  as  a  pusillanimous  sur-  party  who  had  much  influence,  and,  if  appointed 
render  of  American  rights,  and  a  shameful  to  the  office  in  question,  would  exert  himself  in 
breach  of  our  obligations  to  France.  Great  Jay^s  behalf.  ^  And  do  you,  sir,"  said  the  gov- 
meetings  were  held  against  it  in  all  the  princi-  ernor  to  the  person  who  proposed  this,  *^  advise 
pal  cities.  Copies  of  it  were  publicly  burned  me  to  sell  a  friend  that  I  may  buy  an  enemy  9'' 
by  mobs  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Oharles-  In  1799  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the 
ton,  and  other  places.  An  attempt  was  made  sradual  abolition  of  slavery^  a  measure  which 
at  Philadelphia  to  burn  Jay  in  effigy  on  the  4th  Jay  had  much  at  heart  He  had  strenuously 
of  July,  which  came  near  producing  a  serious  urged  in  1777,  upon  the  convention  which  form- 
riot.  Washington,  unmoved  by  all  this  clamor,  ed  the  constitution  of  New  York,  the  insertion 
though,  as  he  wrote  to  Randolph,  he  considered  of  an  article  recommending  the  future  legislature 
the  crisis  the  most  important  and  dangerous  to  take  effectual  measures  to  abolish  slavery^ 
that  had  yet  occurred  in  his  administration,  "  so  that  in  future  aoes  every  human  being  who 
ratifled  the  treaty  on  Aug.  14.  This,  however,  breathes  the  air  of  this  state  sliall  ei^joy  the  privi- 
did  not  quiet  the  agitation.  Bome  of  the  Boston  leges  of  a  freeman.'^  In  a  letter  written  while 
democratsparaded  the  streets  of  that  town  with  in  Spain  in  1780  to  Egbert  Benson  of  New 
an  effigy  ofJay,  which  they flnally burned.  They  York,  he  said:  **An  excellent  law  might  be 
also  attacked  the  house  of  a  federalist  editor,  made  ont  of  the  Pennsylvania  one  for  the  grad- 
but  were  fired  on  and  repulsed.  On  the  other  ual  abolition  of  slavery.  Till  America  comes 
hand,  the  treaty,  Jay^s  treaty  as  it  was  famil-  into  Ihis  measure,  her  prayers  to  Heaven  for 
iarly  called,  was  defended  with  energy  by  the  liberty  will  be  impious.  This  is  a  strong  ex- 
federalists.  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  newsp^>ers  pression,  but  it  is  Just.  Were  I  in  your  Tegis- 
a  series  of  articles  in  its  vindication^  whose  elo-  lature,  I  would  prepare  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
qaent  ability  commanded  the  admiration  even  with  great  care,  and  I  would  never  cease  mov- 
of  his  enemies.  Many  public  meetings  also  ing  it  till  it  becatfie  a  law,  or  I  ceased  to  be  a 
were  held  in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the  member.  I  believe  God  governs  the  worid,  and 
treaty,  and  the  Boston  chamber  of  commerce  I  believe  it  to  be  a  maxim  in  his,  as  in  our  court, 
passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  it,  with  only  one  that  those  who  ask  for  equity  ought  to  do  it." 
dissenting  voice,  while  a  memorial  taking  the  In  1786  he  became  the  president  of  a  society 
same  ground  was  numerously  signed  by  the  formedinNew  York  ^' for  promoting  the  manu* 
merchants  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  house  of  mission  of  slaves,  and  protecting  sach  of  them 
representatives  Fisher  Ames  made  his  greatest  as  have  been  or  may  be  liberated."  He  contin- 
Bpeech  in  defence  of  the  treaty,  and  in  &vor  of  ned  at  the  head  of  this  society  till  he  became 
passing  the  laws  necessary  to  give  it  effect.  He  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  when,  think- 
said :  ^^  The  honor  of  the  United  States  was  ing  it  possible  that  questions  might  be  brought 
saved,  not  forfeited,  by  treating.  The  treaty  before  him  in  which  the  society  was  interested, 
itself,  by  its  stipulations  for  the  posts,  for  in-  he  deemed  it  proper  to  dissolve  his  official  con- 
demnity,  and  for  a  due  observance  of  our  neu-  nection  with  it.  In  Nov.  1800,  as  the  end  of 
tral  rights,  has  justly  raised  the  character  of  his  second  term  approached,  he  was  solicited  to 
the  nation."  After  a  long  struggle  the  resolution  become  a  candidate  for  reflection.  He  declined, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  declaring  that  he  had  determined  to  renounce 
for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  was  agreed  to  public  employment  and  spend  the  rest  of  his 
by  a  vote  of  58  to  61,  only  4  New  England  mem-  days  in  retirement  A  little  more  than  a  month 
bers  voting  against  it,  and  from  the  states  south  later,  in  December,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
of  the  Potomac  only  4  for  it.  Jay  himself,  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  to  his 
amid  all  this  excitement  and  obloquy,  preserved  former  favorite  office,  the  <2hief  justiceship  of 
his  equanimity,  And  relied  upon  the  ultimate  Uie  United  Stetes,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
judgroent  of  his  countrymen.  He  wrote  to  the  tlon  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on  account  of  ill  hesJth. 
Kev.  Dr.  Thacher:  ^'The  approbation  of  one  He  firmly  declined  the  honor,  and  at  the  age 
judicious  and  virtuous  man  relative  to  the  con-  of  56  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  public  life.  He 
duct  of  the  negotiations  in  which  I  was  latelv  retired  to  his  paternal  estete  at  Bedford,  com- 
engaged,  affords  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  prising  800  acres  in  a  secluded  part  of  West- 
the  clamors  raised  on  that  subject  by  intrigue  Chester  co.,  50  miles  from  New  york.  Here  he 
and  passion  have  given  me  concern." — ^Dur-  lived  for  29  vears  in  the  serene  ei^oyment  of 
ing  his  absence  in  Eiagland  his  friends  had  .put  domestic  and  racal  puiBoite^  iutermpted  only  by 
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the  death  of  Mrs.  Jaj  in  1803.    *^  He  was  very  Jnne  16,  17Y9,  died  at  Bedford,  F.  Y^  Oct.  14, 

regular  and  exact  in  all  his  habits,"  says  Mr.  1668.    He  received  his  early  education  at  Al- 

Flanders.     '*He  rose  with  the  sun,  had  his  bany,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in 

meals  served  with  punctuflJity,  and  passed  most  1807.    He  studied  law  at  Albany,  but  having 

of  the  day  in  tiie  open  air  and  on  horseback,  iigured  his  eyes  by  intense  study  was  compel- 

Family  worship  was  regularly  observed,  morn-  led  to  relinquish  the  practice  of  the  profession 

ing  and  evening,  and  was  neiUier  postponed  nor  and  to  retire  to  Bedford,  where  he  aasisted 

suspended  from  the  presence  of  company.    He  in  the  management  of  the  large  landed  estate, 

usually  retired  to  rest  about  ten."    Jay  himseli^  which  descended  to  him  on  the  death  erf  1^ 

writing  to  a  friend,  says:  ^^I  attend  every  dec-  father  in  1829.    In  1816  he  began  that  active 

tion  even  for  town  officers,  and,  having  deliv-  career  of  philanthropic  effort  in  which  he  con- 

ered  my  ballot,  return  home  without  having  tinned  till  his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  prin- 

mingled  in  the  crowd  or  participated  in  their  dpal  founders  of  the  American  Bible  society, 

altercations.    The  fact  is,  that  I  live  very  much  and  was  its  recognized  champion  against  the 

as  I  have  lone  wished  to  do.    I  have  a  pleasant  attacks  of  Bbhop  Hobart  and  other  members 

situation  and  very  good  neighbors.    I  enjoy  of  the  Episcopal  church,  to  which  Jay  himself 

peace  and  a  competency  proportionate  to  my  belonged,  during  a  controversy  which  lasted 

comforts  and  moderate  desires;  with  such  a  many  years,  and  excited  a  wide  interest    As 

residue  of  health  as,  while  it  constantly  whis-  president  of  the  Westchester  Bible  society  he 

*  pers  memento  mori^  still  permits  me  to  see  my  delivered  a  long  series  of  annual  addresses.   He 

friends  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure.^^    He  was  an  early  and  consistent  advocate  of  the  tem- 

took  great  interest  in  the  religious  movements  perance  reform,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he 

of  his  day,  and  was  president  of  several  religious  organized  a  society  in  1816.    He  also  took  an 

societies.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  active  part  in  the  tract,  missionary,  and  educa- 

church,  but  when  applied  to  readily  contribut-  tional  movements  of  the  day,  and  was  frequent- 

ed  to  the  erection  of  churches  of  other  denom-  ly  president  of  the  Sunday  school  and  agricul- 

inations.    In  1827  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  tural  societies  of  his  county.    In  1818  he  was 

illnesB,  andf  after  two  years  of  weakness  aad  appointedajudgeof  the  court  of  common  pleas, 

suffering,  was  struck  with  palsy.  May  14, 1829,  and  in  1820  was  made  the  first  Judge  of  West- 

and  died  8  days  afterward.    He  is  thus  describ-  Chester  co.,  which  office  he  held  till  1842,  when 

ed  by  Mr.  Sullivan  as  he  appeared  at  the  age  of  he  was  superseded  on   account  of  his  anti- 

44:  "His  height  was  a  little  less  than  6  feet;  slavery  opinions.    His  opinions  in  relation  to 

his  person  rather  thin,  but  well  formed.    His  duelling,  intemperance,  prize  fighting,  and  the 

complexion  was  without  color,  his  eyes  black  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  were  fiieely 

and  penetrating,  his  nose  aquiline,  and  his  chin  expressed  in  his  judicial  charges ;  and  in  1835, 

pointed.    His  hair  came  over  his  forehead,  was  when  the  legislature  had  in  contemplation  a 

tied  behind,  and  lightly  powdered.    His  dress  law  restricting  freedom  of  speech  on  the  subject 

black.    The  expression  of  his  face  was  exceed-  of  slavery,  he  advised  the  grand  jury  that  it 

ingly  amiable.    When  standing,  he  was  a  little  would  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  resist 

inclined  forward,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  such  a  law  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 

students  long  accustomed  to  bend  over  a  table.  In  1886  Judge  Jay,  on  behalf  of  the  executive 

His  manner  was  very  gentle  and  unassuming."  committee  of  the  American  anti-slavery  society, 

This  description  is  said  to  be  accurate,  with  the  prepared  in  reply  to  the  current  charges  against 

exception  that  his  eyes  were  blue  instead  of  the  abolitionists  a  vindication  of  their  prin- 

black.    In  character  Jay  was  eminent  for  the  ciples,  in  which  he  said :  **  We  have  uniformly 

elevation  and  purity  of  his  prindples  and  con-  deprecated  all  forcible  attempts  on  the  part  of 

duct  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.    He  was  the  slaves  to  recover  their  liberty ;"  denied 

modest,  claimed  no  merit,  assumed  no  impor-  that  they  had  employed  agents  in  the  South,  and 

tance,  and  seldom  alluded  to  the  great  events  disclaimed  all  wish  for  the  dissolution  of  the 

of  his  life.    He  had  a  high  sense  of  justice  and  Union.    In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work 

of  humanity,  and  a  profound  feeling  of  religion,  entitled  *^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  of  the 

He  was  tenacious  in  his  friendships  and  in  his  American  Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery  So- 

convictions.    Having  once  had  good  cause  to  cieties,'^  which  passed  through  several  editions 

doubt  a  man^s  integrity,  he  never  after  trusted  in  this  country,  and  was  republished  in  Eng- 

hira.  His  disposition  was  cheerful,  and  his  con-  land  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison, 

versation  instructive  and  entertaining.  His  mind  In  1888  he  published  ^'^A  View  of  the  Action 

was  vigorous,  exact,  and  logical,  and  character-  of  the  Federal  Government  in  behfdf  of  Slav- 

izedratherby  judgment  and  discrimination  than  ery.*'    His  opposition  to  slavery  was  strongly 

by  brilliancy.  The  Bible  was  his  constant  study,  manifested  throughout  his  life,  and  by  his  willbe 

and  Cicero  his  favorite  author.    His  public  rep-  left  a  special  bequest  of  $1,000  for  ^*  promoting 

utation  as  a  patriot  and  statesman  of  the  revo-  the  safety  and  comfort  of  fugitive  slaves.^    In 

lution  was  second  only  to  that  of  Washington,  1848-4  he  visited  Europe,  and  proceeded  thence 

and  his  private  character  as  a  man  and  a  Chris-  to  Egypt,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 

tian  is  singularly  free  from  stain  or  blemish. —  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  conjunction  with 

William,  an  American  jurist  and  philanthro-  whom  he  investi^ted  the  subject  of  Egyptian 

pist,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  New  York,  slavery.    Judge  Jay  was  for  some  years  *pres- 
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ident  of  the  AmerioaD  peace  aoeSet^,  and  Ia  of  pastoral  dramaf  in  which  the  Ioyos  of  the  god 
1848  published  a  volame  entitled  '^  War  and  and  his  inamorata  EAdha  are  described  in  very 
Peace:  the  Evils  of  the  First,  with  a  Plan  for  impassioned  lanffoage.  There  is  an  English 
Buppreesing  the  Last,"  which  was  reprinted  by  tnmslation  of  it  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  London  peace  society.  His  plan  consbted  JAZIEOFF  (properly  Yazikoff),  Kioolax,  a 
in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  settlement  of  dif-  Enssian  poetw  bom  m  Simbirsk  about  1806,  died 
ferences  by  arbitration.  The  committee  on  in  Moscow,  Jan.  7,  1847.  He  studied  at  Dor- 
foreign  relations  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  whom  a  pat,  established  himself  at  Hosoow  as  teacher 
meiporial  on  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  m  1828,  and  subsequently  served  in  the  publio 
in  favor  of  his  plan ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  wrote  to  survey  office  of  the  latter  city.  Having  re- 
him :  **  If  your  government  is  prepared  to  in-  ngned  his  utuation,  he  lived  for  some  time  in 
sert  an  arbitration  clause  in  the  pending  trea>  his  native  town,  and  toward  the  dose  of  his 
ties,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  accepted  life  in  Germany.  Among  his  best  productions 
by  our  negotiators.*'  His  publications  on  aU  are  the  ^* Glow-bird,^'  the  ^'Earthquake,"  and 
sulyects  were  48  in  number,  many  of  which  rarious  "  Psalms.'* 

were  widely  circulated,  and  exercised  much  in-  JAZYGES,  or  Iaztobs,  a  tribe  belonging  to 
fluence  on  publio  opinion.  His  largest  work  the  numerous  nationalities  comprehend^  dur- 
was  the  ''Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay"  (2  ing  the  eariier  period  of  the  Roman  empire  under 
vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1688).  "  In  hb  private  the  name  of  Sarmatians,  dwelt  originallv  oil  the 
character,"  said  the  New  York  '' Evening  Poet^"  northern  shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  sea  of 
in  noticing  his  death,  "  Mr.  Jay  was  an  example  Azof.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
worthy  of  idl  imitation — a  model  of  personal  they  emi^ated  westward  and  established  them- 
excellence.  In  public  life  he  was  one  of  the  selves  iuDacia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Qua- 
purest  and  most  conscientious  men  of  the  coun-  di,  with  whom  they  formed  an  idliance,  and  to- 
try,  abhorring  the  very  shadow  of  indirection,  gether  with  whom  they  frequentiy  attacked  the 
He  was  an  able  jadge,  and  as  a  controversialist  Koman  provinces  on  tiie  Danube.  In  the  5th 
he  showed  a  skill  which  made  it  unpleasant  to  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Ck>thB,  and 
measure  weapons  with  him."  A  memoir  of  him  subsequentiy  disapneared  as  a  people,  being  lost 
is  in  i^eparation  (1860)  by  his  son,  John  Jay.  chiefly  among  the  Magyars,  the  new  conquerors 

JAY,  Wnxux,  D.D.,  an  English  dissenting  of  their  western  home.  They,  however,  reap- 
divine  and  writer^  born  in  Tisbury,  Wiltshire,  poured  as  a  Magyarized  tribe  (Hun,  Jdmh)  at 
May  8, 1769,  died  m  Bath,  Dec.  27, 1858.  The  a  later  period,  when  their  possessions  between 
son  of  a  stone-cutter,  he  began  life  as  his  other's  the  Danube  and  Theiss  formed*a  separate  cen- 
apprentice,  and  was  employed  in  building  Beck-  tral  district  of  Hunj^air  under  the  name  of  Jazy- 
fora's  mansion  at  FonthilL  His  talents  attracted  gia  {JdMsdg),  This  fertile  region  was  united 
the  attention  of  the  Bev.  OomeUus  Winter  of  with  Cnmania,  and  was,  down  to  1849,  imder 
Marlborough  (dissenting)  academy,  under  whose  the  special  administration  of  the  palatine,  who 
protection  and  direction  he  prepared  for  tiie  also  bore  the  titie  of  captain  of  the  Jazyges  and 
Congregational  ministry.  His  first  important  Oumanians.  It  now  belongs  to  the  cirde  of 
sphere  of  labor  wss  at  Hope  chapel,  near  Bristol.  Pesth ;  capital,  Jdszber^ny. 
From  thence  he  removed  in  1789  to  Argyle  JEAN  DE  MONTFOBT.  See  Moktfobt. 
chapel  in  Bath,  where  he  officiated  till  1852.  JEAN  BANS  PEUR  See  Btjboitvdt. 
As  a  preacher  he  not  only  enjoyed  a  high  celeb-  JEBAIL,  Djbbail,  or  Djebel,  a  town  of 
rity  in  his  own  denomination,  but  won  tiie  Syria,  built  on  an  eminence  near  the  Mediter- 
applause  of  critics  like  John  Foster,  Sheridan,  ranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Lebanon  j  pop.  about 
and  Beckford.  His  published  sermons  are  600.  It  is  walled  on  the  land  side,  contains 
esteemed  as  well  for  their  catholic  spirit  as  large  gardens,  a  strongly  built  castle,  an  old 
their  practical  earnestness  and  simplicity  of  liO^nite  church,  and  a  mosque.  It  is  supposed 
style.  They  have  passed  through  several  edi-  to  be  the  Byblus  of  the  ancients,  often  men- 
tions, and  beside  them  ho  wrote  an  ^^  Essay  on  tioned  as  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripolis 
Marriage,^'  *' Memoirs  of  the  Bev.  Oomelins  and  Beiytus,  the  modem  Tarablus  and  Bey  root. 
Winter,''  "  Mefnoirs  of  the  Bev.  John  Gkrk,'^  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called  Gebal,  a  word  sig- 
"Lectures  on  Female  Scripture  Characters"  nifying  mountain.  Its  territory  is  csJled  the  land 
(1854),  ''Morning  and  Evening  Exercises"  (4  of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  ziii.  5);  and  its  inhabi- 
vols.,  1854).  His  earlier  works  were  collected  tants  are  mentioned  among  the  builders  of  the 
in  12  vols.  (Bath,  1845-'9 ;  republished  in  8  vols.,  Phoanician  king  Hiram,  who  assisted  King  Solo- 
New  York).  In  1841,  at  the  jubilee  of  his  set-  mon  in  building  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  In 
tiement  in  Bath,  a  salver  and  £650  were  pre-  the  Englbh  Bible  they  are  spoken  of  as  stone 
sented  to  him.  His  autobiography,  drawn  up  squarers  (1  Kings  y.  18).  Its  elders  and  wise 
for  his  children  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  with  men  are  mentioned  as  calkers  of  Tyre,  in  the 
a  supplement  by  the  editors,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bed-  tune  of  its  glory  (Ezek.  zxvii.  9).  It  is  said  to 
ford  and  the  Bev.  J.  A  James,  appeared  in  1854.  be  the  birthplace  of  Adonis.    The  harbor  of 

JAYADEYA    a  Hindoo  poet,  who  lived  Jebail  was  destroyed  daring  the  wars  of  the 

about  the  middle  of  the  12tn  century.    The  crusaders,  who  captured  the  town  and  kept  it 

only  poem  of  his  extant  is  that  in  honor  of  the  as  long  as  they  maintained  their  power  in  Syria. 

Hindoo  deity  Qovinda,  or  Krishna.  It  is  a  species  —Another  <}ebal  is  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^ 
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a  monotainoTifl  region  8.  of  the  Bead  sea,  the  tions  in  1800  were  275,477  bnahels  of  Indian 
DyebAlof  theAralM,  theGebaleneoftheGreeka,  oorn,  74,288  of  sweet  potatoes,  116  Iihds.  of 
andprobably  the  Syria  Sabal  of  the  onuaders.  saj^,  and  66,205  lbs.  of  rice.    There  wero  2 
JEDDO.    See  Tkddo.  gnst  mills,  8  saw  mills,  16  obarches,  and  ITS 
JEFFERSON,  the  name  of  19  counties  in  the  pnpils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Men- 
United  States.    L  A  N.  E.  co.  of  K  Y.,  bor*  ticello.    VI.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  drained  by 
dering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St  Law-  Black  Warrior  and  Gahawba  rivers;  area,  1,040 
rence ;  area,  1,868  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 66,420.  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860,  8,989,  of  whom  2,267 
The  land  rises  gradually  from  tne  lake  to  a  height  were  slaves.    It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  fratile 
of  1,000  feet.    There  are  low  ridges  in  the  N.  soiL  Goal,  iron,  and  timber  are  abundant.  The 
E.  parallel  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  marshes  productions  in  1860  were  842,748  bushels  of 
in  the  S.  W.    The  soil  is  mostly  very  fertile.  Indian  com,  46,022  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,451 
The  productions  in  1866  were  821,779  bushels  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  18  churchea,  and 
of  Indian  com,  498,669  of  wheat,  466,281  of  860  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 
oats,  99,891  of  rye,  892,684  of  barley,  289.081  Elyton.    YIL  A  8.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  separated 
of  potatoes,  28,996  lbs.  of  hops,  8,949,608  of  but-  from  La.  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area,  630  sq. 
ter,  2,819,469  of  cheese,  and  98,676  tons  of  hay.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 18,198,  of  whom  10,498  were 
There  were  48  grist  mills,  101  saw  mills,  10  fur-  slaves.    It  has  a  fertile  soil,  and  the  £.  part  is 
naces,  19  tanneries,  878  school  houses,  4  news-  occupied  by  pine  woods.    The  productions  in 
paper  offices,  and  127  churches.    Iron  ore,  lead,  1860  were  417,745  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14^- 
and  copper  are  found  in  the  county.     Value  086  of  oats,  77,129  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  16,- 
of  real  estate  in  1868,  $13,047,672.    GapitaL  193  bales  of  cotton.    There  wen  2  newspaper 
Watertown.    II.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  offices,  14  churches,  and  181  pupils  attending 
by  Mahoning  and  Red  Bank  creeks;  area«  960  public  schools.  Gapital,  Fayette.  Yin.  AS.£ 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,618.    The  surface  is  parish  of  La.,  extending  f^m  Lake  Ponlt^ar- 
hilly  and  well  timbered,  and  the  soil  generally  train  to  Barataria  bay,  and  crossed  by  the  Mis- 
fertile.    Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  abun-  sissippi ;  area,  884  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 14,152, 
dant.    The  productions  in  1860  were  58,877  of  whom  4,107  were  slaves.  Tnesur£iu»isjevd 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,999  of  wheat,  146,828  and  partly  occupied  by  marshes  and  lakes.  The 
of  oats,  9,116  tons  of  hay,  and  147,816  lbs.  of  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  in  1855  were 
butter.  There  were  76  saw  mills,  18  grist  mills,  28,400  bushels  of  Indian  com,  7,495  bbla.  of 
8  iron  founder)^  87  timber  yards,  2  newspaper  molasses,  and  8,347  hhds.  of  su^.     Yalue  of 
offices,  18  churches,  and  2,837  pupils  attendmg  real   estate,   $7,679,602.     Gapital,  La&yetta. 
public  schools.    Gapital,  Brookville.    III.  A  Is,  IX.  An  E.  co.  of  Tex.,  separated  from  La.  by 
£.  CO.  of  y a.,  separated  iirom  Md.  by  the  Poto-  Sabine  river,  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Keches^  and 
mac  river,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Opequan  creek,  8.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  area,  1,481  sq.  m. ; 
and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah ;  area,  260  pop.  in  1868, 1,816,  of  whom  851  were  slaves. 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  16,867,  of  whom  4,841  The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  vast  Havannaa, 
were  slaves.    It  has  a  rolUng  surface  and  a  fer-  which  pasture  large  herds  of  horses  and  catHe. 
tile  soil  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone.    The  The  productions  m  1850  were  16,546  bushels 
Blue  Ridge  lies  on  the  S.E.  border  of  the  county,  of  Indian  com^  9,758  of  sweet  {wtatoea,  and 
The  productions  in  1860  were  287,895  bushels  18,900  lbs.  of  nee.    Stock  raisins  is  the  prin- 
of  Indian  com,  472,008  of  wheat,  5,668  tons  cipal  employment  of  the  population.    Capital, 
of  hay,  and  180,198  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  Beaumont.    X  A  central  co.  of  Ark.,  traTersed 
28  grist  mills,  7  cotton  and  woollen  factories,  by  Arkansas  river,  which  is  here  navigaUe 
20  churches,  and  1,000  pupils  attending  pub-  by  steamboats;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
lie  schools.     The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  1864,  6,879,  of  whom  8,334  were  slayea^     The 
Winchester  and  Potomac  railroads  pass  through  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  pro- 
the  county.  Gapital,  Gharlestown.    IV.  Aa  £.  ductions  in  1854  were  244,263  bushdsor  Indiaa 
CO.  of  Ga.,  intersected  by  Ogeechee  river  and  com,  879  of  wheat,  8,400  of  oats,  and  12^180 
Brier  creek;  area,  634  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1862,  bales  of  cotton.    Gapital,  Pine  Blufll     XL  An 
9,279,  of  whom  6,084  were  slaves.    It  has  a  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Holstoin 
level  sur£ace,  and  contains  buhrstone,  agates,  river  and  drained  by  the  French  Broad ;  area, 
chalcedony,  and  camelian.    The  soil  was  origi-  866  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,204,  of  whom  1,628 
nally  fertile.    The  productions  in  1860  were  were  slaves.    It  has  a  hiUy  and  well  wooded 
854,836  bushels  of  Indian  com,  61,841  of  sweet  surface,  and  contains  iron  ore.    The  soU  is  fer- 
potatoes,  and  10,441  bales  of  cotton.    There  tile.    The  productions  in  1850  were   6£9,187 
were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  16  churches,  bushels  oflndian  com,  192,469  of  oats,  40,426  of 
and  196  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Value  wheat,  and  101,632  lbs.  of  butter.    Ibere  were 
of  land  in  1866,  $1,622,892.    The  central  rail-  50  grist  mills,  11  saw  mills,  22  chuichea,  and 
road  passes  through  the  county.  Gapital,  Louis-  8,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.     The  £. 
ville.    y.  A  N.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga.  Tennessee  and  Georffia  railroad  passesthron^ 
and  Appalachee  bay,  and  bounded  £.  by  the  the  county.    Gapitiu,  Dandridge.    XII.  A  N. 
Ocilla  river;  area,  702  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from  Ind.  hj  the  Ohio 
7,718,  of  whom  4,988  were  slaves.    The  surface  river;  area,  330  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  59,829, 
is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produc-  of  whom  10,911  were  slaves.    The  sar&ce  ia 
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highly  diversified  and  the  soil  rery  fertile.  The  wheat,  117,894  of  oats,  e0,022  of  potatoes,  14,- 

Srodnotioiuiiii  1650  were  988,429  bushels  of  In-  296  tons  of  hay^  and  190,820  lbs.  of  batter, 

tan  com,  92,809  of  wheat,  128,522  of  oats,  and  There  were  6  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  2  newspa- 

120  tons  of  hemp.    There  were  17  churches,  per  offices,  18  churches,  and  8,111  pnpils  attend- 

and  2,789  papils  attending  pablic  schools.  Gap*  mgpnblio  schools.    Capital,  J^erson.    XIX. 

ital,  LoaisTille.    XIII.  An  E.  oo.  of  Ohio,  sepa-  A  W.  co.  of  Washington  territory,  bounded  £. 

rated  from  Ya.  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area,  896  isq.  by  Pnget  sound  and  N.  by  the  strait  of  Juan  de 

m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  29.132.    The  surface  is  nn-  Fuca;  area,  about  2,400  sq.  m.    The  W.  part  ia 

even,  the  soil  extremely  rich,  and  coal  abundant  monntaiuous,  Mt.  Olympus  lying  on  the  bound- 

The  productions  in  1850  were  582,844  bushels  ary  line;  the  £.  consists  chieflyof  a  large  island 

of  Indian  corn,  411,905  of  wheat,  869,240  of  formed  by  Puget  sound  and  Hood^s  canid,  and 

oats,  and  15,495  tons  of  hay.    There  were  6  deeply  indented  by  numerous  inlets.    Capital, 

newspaper  offices,  67  churdies,  and  2,645  pupils  Port  Townaend. 

attending  pnblio  schools.  The  Cleveland  and  JEFFERSON,  Thoicaa,  8d  preadent  of  the 
Pittsburg  and  the  Steubenville  and  Indiana  rail-  United  States,  born  at  Shad  well,  Albemarle  oo., 
roads  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Steuben-  Ya.,  April  2,  1748,  died  at  MonticeUo,  July  4, 
ville.  XIY.  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Ind.,  separated  from  1826.  His  father  was  Col.  Peter  Jefferson,  a 
Ky.  by  the  Ohio  river;  area,  862  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  ]>lanter  of  great  force  of  character  and  high  po- 
1850,  23,916.  It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  a  sition ;  his  mother,  Jane  Randolph,  daughter  of 
rich  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  549,471  Isham  Randolph  of  Dungeoness  in  Goochland, 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  58,to9  of  wheat,  to,664  At  6  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  an  English 
of  oats,  and  8,944  tons  of  hay.  There  were  4  school,  and  at  9  commenced  the  study  of  Greek, 
newspaper  offices,  79  churches,  and  4,679  pupils  Latin,  and  Freqch  under  Mr.  Douglass,  a  Scot- 
attending  public  schools.  The  Madison  and  In-  tish  clergyman.  Upon  his  father^s  deadi  in 
dianapolis  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  1757,  he  was  sent  to  the  dassicAl  school  of  the 
Capital,  Madison.  XY.  A  S.  co.  of  III.,  drained  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  where  he  continued  for  two 
by  the  head  streams  of  Big  Mtiddy  river ;  area,  years,  passing  thence  at  the  age  of  17  to  ther 
676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  10,258.  The  surface  college  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg, 
is  diversified  by  prairies  and  tracts  of  timber.  It  was  on  his  way  thither,  in  the  Bpring  of 
and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  The  prodno-  1760,  that  he  met  at  the  house  of  Col.  Dan- 
tions  in  1850  were  802,944  bushels  of  Indian  dridge,  in  Hanover,  a  bankrupt  merdumt  whose 
corn,  88,707  of  oats,  8,965  of  wheat,  78,443  lbs.  *' passion  was  fiddling,  dancing,  and  pleasantry." 
of  butter,  and  14,027  of  wool.  There  were  14  Thus  commenced  tne  acquaintance  between 
grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  21  churches,  and  2,274  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  who  were 
pnpils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Mount  to  afford  each  other  such  efficient  aid  in  the 
Vernon.  XYL  An  E.  oo.  of  Mo.,  separated  great  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
from  HI.  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  drained  burgesses.  The  young  man  soon  became  popu- 
by  Big  river ;  area,  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  lar  with  his  companions  and  the  college  pro- 
8,607,  of  whom  452  were  slaves.  The  surface  fessors,  from  the  courtesy  and  cordiality  of  his 
is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  of  various  qualities,  manners.  He  is  described  at  this  time  as  ar- 
Rich  mines  of  lead  are  worked,  and  oopper  and  dent  and  impulsive  in  demeanor,  with  a  tall, 
cobalt  are  also  found.  The  productions  in  1850  thin,  and  angular  person,  ruddy  complexion, 
were  289,116  bushels  of  Indian  com,  17,822  of  red  hair,  and  bright  gray  eyes  flecked  with 
wheat,  85,441  of  oats,  and  751  tons  of  hay.  hazel.  Among  the  friends  whom  he  made  were 
There  were  9  grist  mills^  4saw  mills,  5  churches,  Francis  Fauquier,  the  popular  governor  of  the 
and  281  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The  colony,  and  Dr.  William  Small,  the  learned  and 
St  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  railroad  passes  virtuous  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  col- 
through  the  county.  Capital,  Hillsborough,  lege.  To  these  was  afterward  added  George 
XYII.  A  S.  £.  CO.  of  Iowa,  druned  by  Skunk  Wythe,  an  eminent  counsellor,  and  the  4  per- 
river  and  Big  Cedar  creek ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  sons  made  a  partiejmarHe^  we  are  told,  at  the 
pop.  in  1859, 14,478,  The  surface  is  occupied  governor's  table.  The  society  of  these  distin- 
by  rich  rolling  prairies  and  forests  of  oak,  ash,  guished  gentlemen  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
hickory,  maple,  te.  The  productions  in  1859  upon  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  youth.  His 
were  615,679  bushels  of  Indian  com,  22,618  of  subsequent  scepticism  was  supposed  to  have 
wheat,  4,118  of  oats,  18,672  of  potatoes,  21,810  originated  from  his  intimate  association  with 
tons  of  hay,  242,042  lbs.  of  butter,  80^87  of  the  accomplished  free-thinker  Fauquier.  He 
wool,  and  6,692  gaUs.  of  molasses.  Cubital,  was  equally  welcome  elsewhere  in  the  polite 
Fairfield.  XYIII.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  drained  chrcles  of  Williamsburg,  then  noted  for  its  bril- 
by  Rock,  Crawfish,  and  Bark  rivers,  and  by  liant  society;  and  his  early  letters  describe  in 
]f  oshkonong  lake,  an  expansion  of  Rock  river ;  entertaining  terms  a  love  disappointment  with 
area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  26,869.  The  one  of  the  youne  ladies  of  the  place.  These 
surface  is  generally  level  or  undulating,  and  is  pursuits  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  mind 
well  timbered,  particularly  in  the  E.  pivt.  The  from  study.  He  was  far  from  idle.  For  a  por- 
Boil  is  good,  the  valley  of  Rock  river  being  of  tion  of  the  time,  at  least,  he  studied  not  less 
ramarkable  fertility.  The  productions  in  1850  than  15  hours  a  day,  his  only  relaxation  being  a 
were  81,079  bushels  of  Indian  com,  182,545  of  quiet  walk  at  twilight    The  fondness  which  he 
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aoqnired  at  this  period  for  tbo  Latin,  Greek,  gesseaoooaaionedUienrdissoliilion  by  Lord  Bote- 
and  Italian  dassics  clung  to  him  thronghont  tonrt;  but  the  members,  meeting  in  the  *^Apo1k> 
life.  He  read  few  Yolnmes  of  poetry  or  fiction;  room*'  of  the  Raleigh  tarem,  opposed  to  the 
but  Maopherson's  Ossian,  then  recently  pnb-  dissolution  a  non-importation  agreement  which 
lished,  beoame  a  great  favorite  with  him.  His  was  signed  by  all  present,  induing  Jeflferson. 
admiration  for  the  **rnde  bard  of  the  north"  At  this  his  first  session  he  introduced  a  bill  em- 
led  him  to  send  to  Europe  for  a  Gaelic  grammar  powering  the  owners  of  slaves  to  manumit  them 


practice, 

anis  de  ChasteUnz,  with  a  punch  bowl  between  the  following  year  removed  from  Shadwell  to  a 
tnem  at  Monticello,  contended  which  should  new  residence  but  partially  finished,  which  af- 
repeat  to  the  o^er  his  favorite  passages.    He  terward  became  flamous  as  ''MontioeUo.*'    On 
continued  two  years  at  college,  and  then  com-  Jan.  1,  1772,  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Martha 
menoed  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Greorge  Skelton,  widow  of  Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daugfa- 
Wythe.    In  May,  1765,  while  stiU  a  student,  he  ter  of  John  Wayle&  an  influential  lawyer  of 
was  present  in  the  house  of  burgesses  when  Charles  City.  This  lady,  then  28  years  of  age,  and 
Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the 
in  opposition  to  tlie  stamp  act,  the  debate  upon  grace  of  her  manners,  brought  him  a  veiy  con- 
whioh  he  declares  to  have  been  "  most  bloody."  aiderable  fortune.   She  had  inherited  1S5  slaves 
In  1767,  under  the  auspices  of  his  friend  and  and  40,000  acres  of  land,  the  vahe  of  the  whole 
instructor  Mr.  Wythe,  he  commenced  the  prao-  being  about  e<jual,  we  are  informed,  to  JeflTer- 
tioe  of  law  at  the  bar  of  the  general  court    He  son's  own  patrimony.  The  two  combined  form- 
attended  also  the  county  courts  of  his  district  ed  an  ample  estate,  and  Jefferson's  practioe 
The  extent  of  his  legal  attainments  at  this  time  added  largely  to  his  income.    He  continued  to 
has  never  been  deany  ascertained.    He  is  said  labor  at  his  profession,  and  to  represent  his 
to  have  been  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  county  in  the  house,  the  countiy  renudning  dor- 
practice  of  the  profession,  and  an  infrequent  mant  In  political  affidrs  until  the  spring  of  1778. 
speaker.    His  suosequent  career,  however,  as  a  At  this  session  the  house  of  burgesses  appmnted 
legislator  and  reviser,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  the  celebrated  ^  committee  of  correspondenoe 
broad  and  firm  foundation,  early  laid,  in  the  and  inquinr  for  the  dissemination  of  intcfiigence 
theory  and  spirit  of  the  science.  His  success  was  between  we  colonies."    Massachuaetts  had  d- 
gratifying.    During  the  first  two  years  of  his  ready  appointed  a  dmilar  body  to  correspond 
practice  he  was  employed  in  about  200  suits,  his  with  the  counties  and  townships  of  that  cdony ; 
fees  amounting  to  at  least  £600,  at  a  time  when  but  it  is  now  conceded  that  uie  Virginia  com- 
fees  were  very  moderate.    The  record  of  the  mittee  was  the  first  intrusted  with  the  duty  of 
two  succeeding  years  diows  a  regular  increase,  communicating  with  the  provinces  generally, 
and  in  1771  his  rank  at  the  bar  is  suffidently  This  powerftil  political  engine  was  devised  by 
established   by  the  fact  that  Robert  Carter  Patrick  Henry,  the  two  Lees,  Dabney  Carr,  and 
Nicholas,  an  eminent  lawyer,  intrusted  to  him  Jefferson,  at  a  private  meeting  in  the  Bsld^ 
an  of  his  unfinished  business. — ^Bnt  the  courts  tavern.    There  is  some  ground  to  suppose  t&t 
were  not  to  monopolize  his  talents.    He  was  Jefferson  conceived  the  plan,  from  the  fitct  that 
soon  called  upon  to  enter  the  publio  service;  his  associates,  in  spite  of  his  inferior  powers  as 
and  on  the  political  arena  he  continued  with  a  speaker,  and  their  own  distinction,  appointed 
intervals  fbr  about  40  years.    In  1769,  at  the  him  to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  house.    He 
age  of  26,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  however  declined  in  favour  of  his  young  broth- 
county  in  the  house  of  burgesses.    The  period  er-in-law,  Carr.    The  resolutions  were  passe^ 
was  a  critical  one.    Henry's  grand  oratory  4  and  Jefferson  was  placed  upon  the  committee. 
years  before  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  Lord  Dunmore,  who  had  succeeded  the  aouable 
to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  in  public  affidrs ;  and  Botetourt  in  the  preceding  year,  immediatdy 
though  the  stamp  act  had  been  repealed  in  the  dissolved  the  body ;  but  they  wereunanimonalj 
succeeding  year,  the  general  agitation  had  not  reelected  bv  the  people,  and  resumed  their  seats 
subsided.    In  1767  the  act  imposing  duties  upon  in  the  epruig  of  1774.    Jeffiarson  was  at  his 
tea,  glass,  pai>er,  and  other  articles  imported  post,  ana  assumed  his  place  among  the  leading 
into  the  colonies,  had  excited  renewed  opposi-  men.    An  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  tem- 
tion,  and  this  spirit  grew  every  day  more  deter-  per  of  the  boay  soon  occurred.    News  arrived 
mined.    Fauqmer  had  been  succeeded  by.  Lord  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  port  bill,  doong 
Botetourt,  and  the  assembly  of  1769  was  the  Boston  narbor  on  June  1,  as  a  punishment  for 
first  which  he  had  summoned.    Jefferson  draft-  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  the  preceding  De- 
ed the  resolutions  to  be  used  as  heads  in  fram-  cember.     Jefferson  and  a  few  associates  met 
ing  a  reply  to  the  govemor^s  address ;  and  the  privately  in  the  council  chamber,  and  drafted  a 
house  then  proceeded  to  pass  other  resolutions  resolution  propoe&ng  that  June  1  i^ould  be  ob- 
in  opposition  to  taxation  without  representation  served  throughout  tiie  colony  as  ^'  a  day  of  fast- 
in  parliament,  to  the  transportation  over  seas  of  ing,  humiliation,  and  prayer.'*    The  burgesses 
persons  accused  in  the  colonies^  and  to  other  promptly  passed  the  resoli^on ;  the  governor 
wrongs  and  grievanccA.    This  action  of  the  bur-  as  promptly  dissolved  t^em ;  and  they  ^  retired 
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to  the  Apollo  as  before.^  The  result  of  the  determined  resolntion.^^  The  paper  was  offer- 
meetiDg  exhibited  the  advaaoe  m  public  oplnioD.  ed,  but  did  not  pass  the  house,  being  regarded 
The  ooonties  were  recommeDded  to  elect  dep-  as  too  mnoh  in  advance  of  public  sentiment, 
nties  to  assemble  in  convention  on  Ang.  1,  and  That  the  action  of  the  burgesses  was  prudent, 
the  committee  of  correspondence  was  directed  Jefferson  himself  afterward  acknowledged.  He 
to  propose  to  all  the  colonies  a  "general  con-  says  that  in  the  great  army  of  patriots  it  was 
gress"  to  meet  annually  and  consiUt  upon  the  difficult  "to  keep  front  and  rear  together." 
public  welfare.  June  1  was  observed  torough-  "  Tamer  sentiments  were  preferred,"  he  adds, 
out  the  colony,  the  people  attending  church  in  "  and  I  believe  wisely  preferred."  Of  this  there 
mourning,  and  listening  to  patriotic  sermons,  can  be  little  doubt  The  people  were  not  yet  ripe 
The  deputies  were  also  elected  for  the  conven-  for  resistance  by  force,  and  even  the  leaders  were 
tion  in  August,  and  Jefferaon  was  chosen  from  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  renewing  the  old 
his  county,  but  was  taken  sick  just  before  the  amicable  relations  with  Great  Britidn*  Such  a 
assembling  of  the  body,  and  could  not  attend,  restoration  of  good  feeling  was  warmly  hoped 
He  had  however  drawn  up  a  paper  to  serve  for  for  by  the  planters  genersTly.  They  were  men 
instructions  to  the  delegates  wno  were  to  be  of  wealth  and  ease,  members  of  the  English  es- 
appointed  to  the  congress,  and  this  he  sent  to  tablishment,  with  a  multitude  of  ties  of  blood 
Peyton  Randolph,  the  president  of  the  conven-  and  feeling  drawing  them  towMd  the  moUier 
tion.  The  document  was  afterward  ordered  oonntry.  They  cheerfully  acknowledged  their 
by  the  burgesses  to  be  printed  under  the  title  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  had  parliament  re- 
of  "A  Summ^  View  of  the  Bights  of  Brit-  linquished  the  attempt  to  legislate  upon  Ameri- 
ish  America,"  and,  as  Jefferson  believed^  pro-  can  affidrs,  the  rupture  between  the  two  conn- 
cured  the  enrolment  of  his  name  on  a  bill  for  tries  would  not  then  have  taken  place.  A 
treason  brought  into  parliament.  It  was  a  bold,  ^  redress  of  grievances"  was  all  that  the  fore- 
elaborate,  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  right  most  leaders  aimed  at  thus  early.  The  tone  of 
of  the  colonies  to  resist  taxation,  and  con-  the  appeal  for  redress  was  the  point  at  issue, 
tained  the  germ  of  the  subsequent  declaration  The  mi\jority  advocated  respectful  petitions, 
of  independence.  It  is  worthy,  from  this  fact,  protests,  and  memorials,  to  king,  parliament, 
of  some  attention.  The  king  must  be  informed,  and  people.  The  minority  improved  of  a  bold- 
it  dedares,  that  the  colonies  demand  ri^^ts  ia-  er  form  of  address— of  demanding  as  a  right 
stead  of  ssking  frivors.  The  monarch  is  "no  what  had  so  long  been  asked  as  a  £avor.  The 
more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,"  and  minority  slowly  came  to  the  minority.  "Front 
government  was  ^  erected  for  their  use,  and  and  rear"  were  kept  together  by  the  moderation 
consequently  sul^ject  to  their  superintendence."  of  the  other  great  leaders,  Pendleton,  Nicholas, 
The  Americans  had  "departed  from  a  soil  in  Peyton  Randolph,  and  the  rest;  thus  the  col- 
which  chance,  not  choice,  had  placed  them,"  umn  of  resistance  advanced  regularly,  without 
and  had  established  new  societies  "at  the  ex-  break  in  the  ranks.  The  "Sumroaiy  View" 
pense  of  individuals  and  not  of  the  British  pub-  was  printed  in  £nc^d  as  well  as  in  Virginia, 
lie"  In  spite  of  this,  the  country  had  been  and  extensively  nuide  use  of  by  opposition 
partitioned  out  to  worthless  fig^vorites,  and  bur-  speakers  in  parliament.  Thus  the  paper  was 
dened  with  oppressions  by  a  tyrannical  parlia-  not  without  direct  influence  on  the  general  as- 
ment  which  nad  no  color  of  right  to  impose  pect  of  affairs.  It  was  the  outspoken  protest  of 
taxes  upon  them.  In  relation  to  the  act  for  amanof  America,  if  not  of  any  legislative  body ; 
transporting  accused  persons  to  England,  the  its  cogent  reasoning  was  supported  and  oppos- 
writer  exclaims :  "  The  cowards  who  would  ed,  and  visited  with  mingled  denunciation  and 
suffer  a  countryman  to  be  torn  fh>m  the  bowels  applause.  Its  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  Jefferson  was  marked.  It  placed  him  before  the 
sacrifice  to  parliamentary  tyranny,  would  merit  public  as  a  courageous  and  uncompromising  ad- 
that  everlasting  infnmy  now  fixed  on  the  an-  vocate  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  above  all 
thors  of  the  act."  Agdnst  this  and  aU  other  as  a  most  accomplished  and  eloquent  writer, 
acts  of  oppression  "  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  The  effect  of  this  latter  reputation  will  soon  be 
inhabitants  of  British  America,  enter  this  our  seen.  The  convention  renewed  the  non-im- 
solemnahd  determined  protest.  .  .  .They  portation  agreement  and  after  appointing  dele- 
know  and  will  therefore  say  that  kings  are  the  gates  to  the  general  congress  in  Philadeiphia 
servants,  not  the  proprietors  of  the  people.  .  .  •  adjourned.  The  congress  met,  but  a^lourned 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the  without  decisive  action.  The  day  of  respectful 
art  of  being  honest.  .  .  .  This,  sire,  is  the  ad-  protests  and  humble  memorials  had  not  yet  pass- 
vice  of  your  great  American  council,,  on  the  ed  away.  With  the  spring  of  1775,  however, 
observance  of  which  may  perhaps  depend  your  many  circumstances  indicated  the  approaching 
felicity  and  future  fame,  and  the  preservation  conflict  The  second  Yirffinia  convention  met 
of  that  harmony  which  alone  can  continue  both  in  March  at  St.  John's  church  in  Richmond, 
to  Qreat  Britain  and  America  the  reciprocal  John  Walker  and  Thomas  Jefferson  were  dele- 
advantages  of  their  connection.  .  .  .  The  God  gates  from  Albemarle  county.  The  great  inci- 
who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  dent  of  this  convention  was  the  speech  of  Patr 
time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy  but  can-  rick  Henry  upon  arming  and  embodying  the 
not  disjoin  them.    This,  ure,  is  our  last,  our  militia.    The  measure  was  opposed  by  many  of 
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the  memben,  but  Henrj'g  passionate  ezdama-  upon  all  Lope  of  ayoiding  formal  hostOiliea  and 
tion  :  **  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death  I "  an  open  war.    It  had  indeed  appeared  iUogieal 
still  rang  in  every  ear,  and  his  proposition  was  and  absord  to  be  in  arms  agamst  the  mother 
triamphantly  passed.    Jefferson  fnily  approved  country  and  yet  look  forwara  to  a  renewal  of 
it,  and  was  nlaced  upon  the  committee  to  report  the  old  connection.    But  the  people  generally, 
a  plan  of  defence,  which  was  soon  drawn  up.  and  even  the  most  resolute  leaders,  were  lotii 
The  convention  then  proceeded  to  elect  dele-  to  burst  asunder  the  fiimiliar  tie.    No  election 
gates  to  congress,  and  Jefferson  was  chosen  as  was  now  left ;  and  yet  congress  and  the  legis- 
tbe  alternate  of  Peyton  Randolph,  who  might  latures  of  5  colonies  hesitated.    Not  to  decide 
be  retained  by  his  office  of  president  of  the  house  at  once,  and  definitively,  upon  indepoidenee, 
in  Virginia.    This  became  the  oase  when  Dun-  would  encourage  the  enemy  and  i^  who  wa- 
more  summoned  the  burgesses  to  meet  on  June  vered,  discouraging  equally  the  hearts  of  the 
1.    Jefferson  was  present  and  at  the  request  of  patriots,  but  the  decision  was  none  the  less  se- 
his  associates  drew  up  before  leavins  Williams-  rious.  Finally  the  country  spoke — North  Garo- 
burg  the  reply  of  the  Virginia  assembly  to  Lord  lina  in  April,  Virginia  and  Rhode  Island  in  May. 
North^s  *' conciliatory  proposition."    This  bold  On  May  15,  Virginia  instructed  her  delmtes 
and  forcible  paper  he  carried  with  him  to  Phila-  to  propose  a  declaration  of  the  indepen&nce 
delphia  soon  aiterward.— Great  events  of  recent  of  the  colonies ;   and  congress  now  solemnly 
oocurrence  made  the  action  of  this  congress  a  approached  that  great  event.    Early  in  June  a 
subject  of  the  deepest  anxiety  and  the  utmost  committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration  was  ap- 
importance.    The  royal  governors  had  in  April  pointed,  with  Jefferson  for  its  cbairman.    He 
by  a  concerted  movement  removed  the  powder  was  "  unanimously  pressed  to  undertake  the 
of  the  colonies  from  the  public  maffazines.    The  draft"  by  his  associates  of  the  committee,  and 
result  in  Virginia  was  the  march  of  Patrick  did  so,  Franklin  and  Adams  only  making  two 
Henry  upon  nilliamsbnrg  at  the  head  of  an  or  three  verbal  alterations  in  it    It  was  laid 
armed  force,  which  compelled  the  restitution  of  before  congress  on  June  28.    On  July  2  ihA 
the  stores ;  in  Massachusetts,  the  battles  of  Lex-  resolution  to  declare  the  colonies  independent, 
ington.  Concord,  and  Bunker  bill.    Eight  days  which  had  been  introduced  by  Richard  Henry 
before  the  arrival  of  Jefferson,  Washington  had  Lee,  in  accordance  with  the  Virginia  instruc- 
been  appointed  by  congress  commander-in-chief  tions,  passed  the  body,  and  the  draft  of  the  de- 
of  the  armies  of  the  colonies.   America  was  thus  daration  was  taken  up.    The  debate  upon  the 
in  open  resistance  against  the  crown.    Such  was  paper^  as  to  its  tone,  its  statements,  and  the 
the  moment  when  Jefferson  took  his  seat  in  con-  propriety  of  adopting  at  that  time  a  measure  so 
gress.    His  arrival  was  anxiously  expected,  as  extreme,  lasted  for  nearly  three  days,  and  was 
he  was  known  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  reply  of  very  hot.  It  was  so  powerfully  opposed  by  some 
Virginia  to  Lord  North's  proposal.    The  atti-  of  the  members,  that  Jefferson  compared  the 
tude  assumed  by  the  great  province  of  the  South  opposition  to  "  the  ceaseless  action  of  gravity, 
was  a  subject  oi  intense  interest ;  and  when  the  weighing  upon  us  by  night  and  by  day."    Its 
reply  was  delivered  to  congress,  it  met  with  supporters,  nowever,  were  the  leading  minds, 
the  warmest  approbation.    As  the  author  of  the  and  urged  its  adoption  with  masterly  eloquence 
paper,  and  of  the  **  Summary  View"  in  the  pre-  and  ability.    John  Adams,  Jefferson  dedarea, 
ceding  year,  Jefferson  took  his  position  among  was  *^  the  colossus  in  that  debate,"  and  "fought 
the  leaders  of  the  body.    He  had  "  the  reputa-  fearlessly  for  every  word  of  it"    The  boaid 
tion  of  a  masterly  pen,"  says  John  Adams,  and  which  was  formed  between  the  two  great  men 
^  writings  of  his  were  handed  about,  remark-  on  this  occasion  seems  never  to  have  been  corn- 
able  for  the  peculiar  felicity  of  expression."  He  pletely  severed.     On  July  4  the  dedaraUon 
was  silent  upon  the  floor,  but  in  committee  was  with  the  amendments  was  agreed  to ;  and  thns 
so  ^  prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive,"  says  commenced  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
the  same  authority,  that  he  won  the  cordial  re-  America.    Of  the  declaration  as  a  state  paper 
gard  as  well  as  respect  df  his  associates.  He  was  or  a  literary  composition  it  is  not  necessary 
at  once  placed  upon  the  committee  to  draw  up  particularly  to  speak.    As  the  great  Americsan 
the  declaration  of  the  ciiiuse  of  taking  up  armS|  charter  of  human  fi-eedom  it  has  sunk  into  and 
and  aided  John  Dickinson  in  drafting  the  paoer,  become  a  portion  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
of  which  congress  approved.    The  body  then  three  generations  of  the  people.    It  is  read  with 
proceeded  to  act  upon  Lord  North^s  proposi-  eoual  admiration  by  the  learned  and  the  nnletter- 
tion ;  and  Jefferson,  as  author  of  the  answer  of  ed;  by  the  accomplished  scholar  and  the  igno- 
Virginia,  was  requested  by  the  conmiittee,  of  rant  artisan,  ifany  one  can  be  considered  ignorant 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  prepare  it.     He  who  has  had  the  benefit  of  its  teachings.    As 
did  so,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  former  pa-  an  indictment  against  the  crown,  it  was  concise, 
per.    Congress  adopted  it,  and  then  a^oumed ;  comprehensive,  and  couched  in  terms  of  dignity 
and  Jefferson  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu-  such  as  became  a  ^eat  people  setting  forth  the 
tation  extended  and  increased.    In  the  autumn  grounds  upon  which  they  went  to  war.    The 
he  again  repaired  to  congress,  and  in  November  paper  has  instly  secured  a  renown  more  ex- 
the  news  arrived  of  the  r^ection  of  the  last  pe-  tended  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  state 
tition.  This  should  have  been  the  turning  point  paper  in  existence,  and  will  remain  the  monn- 
of  the  struggle,  for  it  really  closed  the  door  mental  glory  of  its  author.    Two  qnestioiia 
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have  lioweyer  arisen  m  to  its  originality:  the  boringoer,*^  hewrote,  was  at  borne  in  "Virginia, 
first  a  general  one  upon  the  substance  of  the  His  aim  nov  was  to  carrj  out  radical  changes 
document;  the  secona  in  regu^  to  its  phrase-  in  the  laws  of  his  native  state.  The  new  era 
ologj,  in  connection  with  the  alleged  Mecklen-  eoold  not  commence  there  until  fundamental 
bniv  declaration  of  Maj^  1775.  It  is  more  than  reforms  had  taken  place,  and,  the  practioability 
probable  that  Jefferson  made  use  of  some  of  the  of  such  reforms  had  long  engaged  his  attention, 
ideas  expressed  in  newspapers,  conversation,  The  first  movement  in  the  proposed  direction 
and  hj  public  speakers  at  the  time ;  and  that  had  been  the  formation  bj  tne  convention  of  a 
his  stndj  of  the  great  English  writers  upon  con-  constitution  for  the  commonwealth.  Just  be- 
stitutional  fireedom  was  of  service  to  him.  But  fore  the  composition  of  the  declaration,  Jeffer- 
an  impartial  criticism  will  not  base  upon  the  eon  bad  drawn  up  a  preamble  and  outline  sketch 
ftct  a  charge  of  want  of  originality.  It  should  of  the  proposed  instrument,  and  sent  it  to  Ed- 
rather  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  mund  Kandolph,  president  of  the  convention 
writer  that  he  thus  collected  and  embodied  the  tiben  sitting.  Qeorge  Mason  had  however  fram- 
condpsions  upon  government  of  the  leading  ed  a  constitution  upon  which  the  final  vote  was 
thinkers  of  the  age  in  Europe  and  America,  re-  about  to  be  taken.  Jefferson^s  draft  was  not 
jecting  what  was  false,  ana  combining  his  ma*  proposed,  but  his  preamble  was  *^  tacked  to  the 
terial  into  a  production  of  so  much  eloquence  work"  of  Mason.  The  great  reforms  in  the 
and  dignity.  The  ^*  Summary  View"  of  1774  organic  laws  were  still  unattained,  however,  and 
will  however  be  found  to  contain  the  complete  to  these  Jefferson  ardently  addressed  himself, 
flerm  of  the  "  Declaration ;"  and  as  the  oriffinal*  He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county,  and  de- 
ny of  the  former  has  not  been  impeached,  the  dining  the  appointment  by  congress  to  become 
merit  of  the  latter  is  in  every  fair  sense  due  to  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  now 
Jefferson.  The  second  charge,  that  he  made  important  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance 
use  of  the  alleged  Mecklenburg  paper,  has  ex-  with  France,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Yirginia 
cited  volumes  of  controversy.  JcSOEerson  die*  house  in  Oct.  1776.  He  commenced  at  once 
tinctiy  denied  that  he  had  ever  seen  it  at  the  by  obtaining  leave  to  brina  in  bills  for  cutting 
time,  and  John  Adams  declared  that  he  had  not  off  entails,  and  for  a  general  revision  of  the  laws 
himself  met  with  it.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  of  the  commonwealth.  A  committee  of  revimon 
support  the  charge  without  fixing  upon  Jeffer-  was  appointed,  and  Jefferson  placed  at  the  head 
son  an  accusation  of  deliberate  fiiuehood.  The  of  it,  with  Edmund  Pendleton  and  other  die- 
probability  of  this,  his  general  character  must  ting^ished  lawyers  for  colleagues.  The  work 
determine.  Many  of  the  most  learned  investi-  employed  the  committee  for  2i  years,  and  was 
gators  of  our  history,  however,  declare  that  no  arduous  in  the  extreme.  To  Jefferson  were  al- 
such  document  as  the  Meoklenourg  declaration  lotted  the  common  law  and  statutes  to  the  4th 
then  existed.  We  shall  not  discuss  this  vexed  of  James  I. ;  and  he  applied  himself  with  seal 
historical  question;  and  only  add  that  the  pla-  to  the  revision.  To  the  more  important  bills 
giarism,  if  made,  embraced,  as  both  sides  ad-  which  he  brought  in,  the  opposition  was  resolute 
mit,  but  two  or  three  phrases,  which  still  leaves  and  bitter.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may 
to  Jefferson  all  the  rest.  When  congress  thus  be  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  his  memoir.  **  I 
authoritatively  announced  that  America  was  consideredfour  of  these  bills,'' he  says,  *^  passed 
free  and  independent,  it  is  scarcely  a  figure  of  or  reported,  as  forming  a  eystem  by  which 
speech  to  say  that  the  old  world  had  passed  every  fibre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or 
away,  and  that  the  new  was  bom.  It  might  ftiture  aristocracy.  .  •  •  The  repeal  of  the  laws 
be  strangled  in  the  cradle,  but  it  had  at  least  of  entail  would  prevent  the  accumulation  and 
entered  noon  life ;  and  the  appearance  of  no  perpetuation  of  wealth  in  select  families.  .  .  . 
lonff  hopea-for  heir  of  royalty  ever  occasioned  The  abolition  of  primogeniture,  and  equal  parti- 
such  general  rejoicing.  It  was  received  by  the  tion  of  inheritances,  removed  the  feudal  and  un- 
patriots  throughout  the  land  with  a  feelins  natural  distinctions,  which  made  one  member 
which  partook  of  enthusiasm.  They  regarded  of  every  family  rich  and  all  the  rest  poor.  .  .  . 
it  as  the  noble  performance  of  an  act  which  The  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience  re- 
had  become  inevitable ;  and  the  paper  itself  as  lieved  the  people  from  taxation  for  the  support 
the  complete  vindication  of  America  before  the  of  a  religion  not  theirs,  for  the  establidiment 
bar  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  was  truly  the  religion  of  the  rich."  The  latter 
When  it  was  read  by  the  magistrates  and  oth-  reference  is  to  the  bill  ^'  for  establishing  religious 
er  Ainctionaries,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  freedom."  On  the  adoption  of  this,  and  the  pro* 
the  whole  nation,  it  was  greeted  with  shouts,  position  to  cut  off  entails  and  aboiisb  the  right 
bonfires,  and  processions.  It  was  read  to  the  of  primogeniture,  took  place  the  determined 
troops,  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  to  the  con-  stand  which  has  been  mentioned.  From  the 
gregations  in  churches  by  ministers  from  the  pecdiar  character  of  Virginia  society  at  the  pe- 
pulpit.  The  tory  element  of  the  country  was  riod,  no  measures  could  have  been  more  revolu- 
completely  silenced,  and  the  inhabitants  every-  tionary.  They  proposed  nothing  less  than  an 
wherCj  as  the  signers  had  done,  pledged  to  it  overthrowofUie  very  foundationauof  the  old  so- 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  hon*  cial  edifice.  The  dominant  dass  wad  essentially 
or. — Jefferson  was  rechosen  a  ddegate  to  con-  aristocratic,  and  almost  universally  attached  to 
gpess,  but  resigned  the  appointment.  "The  la-  the  establishment.    The  reforms  suggested  hj 
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Jeflbraon  thiu  sfcmok  ftt  their  most  eheridied  thebnmtiuiBapportecl.  Thefloathernoniipiigii 

•entimentB  and  oonyietioDaf  in  politics  and  reli-  began  in  Qeorgiia  and  Carolina,  and  the  resonrooB 

gion.    The  law  of  primogenitn]^  as  the  comer-  of  the  colonies  were  laid  nnder  a  heayjr  tax  for 

stone  of  a  time-honored  system  derived  from  nueing  supplies.    Virginia  was  so  profuse  in 

their  English  forefathers,  represented  their  de-  contribntions  of  men,  arms,  horses,  and  {mivia- 

Itberate  views  of  social  order.    The  establish*  ions,  that  she  was  soon  con^letdj  exhansted. 

ment  was  dear  to  them  as  the  ohnroh  of  their  The  letters  of  Jefferson  to  Washingtoo,  and  to 

ancestors  for  many  generations,  and  as  the  bnl-  Generals  Gates  and  Stevens,  exhibit  tfajs  pros- 

wark  of  Protestant  Christianity  against  h««sy  tration  of  the  resonroes  of  the  commonweaHh 

and  Boperstition.    The  contest  was  prolonged  in  a  very  strong  light.    The  general  cause  had 

for  yeiu^  and  enlisted  all  the  ability  of  the  impoverished  and  enfeebled  her  to  an  extent 

commonwealth.    The  advocates  and  opponents  which  can  at  this  day  scarcely  be  realixed.    Her 

of  the  measures  fought  with  the  desperation  extendedooast  and  the  banks  of  her  great  rivers 

of  men  who  were  contending  for  the  dearest  were  wholly  unfortified.  AfewsmaUveaadsand 

prizes  of  existence.    It  was  the  old  world  stmg-  gun  boats,  imperfecUv  manned  and  eqaif^Md, 

gling  mortaUy  with  the  new.     The  new  con-  were  all  that  uie  conld  oppose  to  the  approadi 

qnered.    The  bills  all  finally  passed,  and  .the  of  an  enemy^s  fleet    The  defenceless  oonditioa 

reorganization  was  complete.    The  property  of  of  the  coast  was  soon  proved  by  the  appear- 

every  man  became  sabject  to  the  payment  of  anoe  of  Gen.  Leslie,  who  easily  took  possession 

his  debts;  the  children  of  the  same  parents  of  Hampton  and  Portsmouth ;  bnt  more  than  all 

shared  equally  the  patrimony ;  and  the  various  by  Amold^s  ascent  of  James  river  almost  unre- 

denominations  were  placed  upon  a  footing  of  sisted  with  less  than  2,000  men.    He  entered 

perfect  equality  in  the  exercise  of  their  reti-  Richmond,  which  had  recently  become  the  capi- 

gious  convictions.    Jefferson  was  justly  proud  tal,  on  Jan.  5, 1781.    The  public  fundaonaries, 

of  his  work.    When  he  drew  up  the  epitaph  to  including  the  governor,  retired  before  the  ene- 

be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb,  he  add^L  to  the  my;  but  Jefferson  remained  until  they  entered 

words,  "  author  of  the  declaration  of  indepen-  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  then  a  mere  vOlage, 

dence,*^  tibose  others,  ^'and  of  the  statute  of  and  afterward  busied  himself  in  their  immediate 

"Virginia  for  reli^ous  freedom.''    It  is  notice-  vicinity  in  attempts  to  protect  the  pnblio  stores. 

able  that  the  conlscation  of  the  glebe  lands  was  Arnold  ravaged  the  place,  burned  some  build- 

not  a  portion  of  his  policy.    It  was  reserved  for  Ings,  and  then  dropped  down  the  river  agnn. 

the  opponents  of  the  Episcopal  church  to  secure  In  April  Gen.  PhilHps  ascended  the  river  and 

the  passage  of  that  law  in  1802,  by  an  unyield-  threatened  Richmond ;  bnt  receiving ordeniram 

ing  and  bitter  enmity  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  ComwaUis,  who  had  entered  Virginia  ftt>m  the 

a  century.    In  addition  to  these  radical  meas*  south,  he  joined  the  main  army,  then  advaoo- 

nres,  Jefierson  was  the  author  of  others  of  im-  ing  in  pursuit  of  Lftfayette  toward  the  Rapi- 

C>rtanoe,  for  the  establishment  of  courts  of  dan.    Lafayette  escaped,  and  ComwalUs  deter- 

w,  and  a  complete  system  of  elementary  and  mined  to  capture  or  disperse  the  legulalare^ 

collegiate  education.    He  continued  to  sit  in  which  had  adjourned  to  meet  in  CfaariottesviQe. 

the  house  in  1777  and  1778.    In  the  former  Tarleton  was  despatched  upon  this  entopcisc^ 

year  he  strongly  opposed  the  alleged  scheme  for  and  by  a  forced  march,  as  nsnal  with  hiniy  he 

appointing  Patrick  Henry  dictator — the  occa-  fell  upon  the  body  almost  before  they  knew  of 

Bion  on  which  Gary  of  Ampthill  sent  Henry  his  approach.    They  were  obliged  to  dt^pMsSi 

word  that  if  he  was  appointed  he  should  find  a  which  was  eflbcted  without  any  captures ;  and 

*^  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  Tarleton  detached  several  of  his  troop  to  take 

day.''    In  the  latter  year  he  proposed  and  pro-  the  governor  prisoner  at  Monticello,  which  was 

cured  the  passage  of  a  bill  forbidding  the  fhture  in  sight  of  the  town.    Jefferson  received  intelr 

importation  of  slaves. — ^In  the  spring  of  1779  ligence  of  their  approach,  and  hastily  sent  off 

he  was  busily  employed  in  ameliorating  the  his  family  in  the  carriage  to  a  neighbor's  at 

condition  of  the  British  prisoners  at  Charlottes-  some  distance.    Having  secured  his  more  im- 

ville,  which  afterward  procured  for  him  in  £u-  portant  papers,  he  followed  on  horseback,  jiHt 

rope  the  warmest  reception  by  these  officers,  in  time  to  escape  the  party  sent  to  take  him. 

On  June  1  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  gov-  Tarleton  rejoined  ComwaUis,  burning  and  rav- 

ernor  of  Virginia.    He  entered  upon  office  at  a  aging  on  his  way.    Among  other  estatea  laid 

gloomy  period  in  the  history  of  the  country,  waste  was  £Ik  Hill,  belonging  to  Jefferson. 

The  last  campaign  had  not  been  encouraging  to  Here  a  large  amount  of  property  was  wantonly- 

the  American  arms,  and  the  enemy  were  about  destroyed,  the  throats  of  horses  were  out^  and 

to  carry  the  war  into  the  South.    Virginia  was  80  of  the  slaves  were  carried  away,  29  of  whom 

to  become,  after  the  subjugation  of  C^rgia  and  afterward  died  from  camp  fever  or  expoame. 

Carolina,  the  decisive  battie  ground,  and  Jeffer*  Torktown  was  the  final  result  of  the  AJimpaSgfi^ 

son  found  the  commonwealth  almost  defenceless,  however,  of  whose  details  it  is  not  here  neees- 

Virginia  had  nearly  10,000  troops  in  the  army  sary  to  speak  further.    The  events  attending 

of  we  United  States,  and  the  steady  drain  upon  this  inroad  of  the  enemy  fbrmed  snbeeqaently 

her  other  resources  had  so  greatly  enfeebled  ner  the  basis  of  violent  diatribes  against  Jefl^Ron, 

that  there  was  little  prospect  of  her  being  able  who  was  declared  to  have  received  warning  of 

to  resist  an  enemy.    She  was  however  to  bear  the  danger  from  Gen.  Washington,  but  to  have 
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wantonly  disregarded  It,  and  neglected  to  put  the  the  plenipotentiaries  to  England,  to  negotiate 
stateinapoBtnreofdefenoe.  Additional  charges  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Thehasioess 
were  maae,  discrediting  his  personal  conragCL  was  so  hr  advanced  Wore  he  was  ready  to  sail 
on  the  ground  of  his  withdrawal  from  Richmond  that  congress  recalled  the  appointment;  bat 
and  Monticello  before  the  enemy,  thas  leaving  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  in  the  winter  session 
the  community  without  a  guiding  head.  The  in-  of  1788,  he  reported;  as  chairman  of  the  corn- 
Justice  of  both  accusations  has  been  established,  mittee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  the  deflni- 
That  he  had  the  continued  approbation  of  Gen.  tive  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Providence 
Washington  in  exhausting  Virginia  for  the  ben-  thus  decreed  that  the  same  person  who  had 
efit  of  the  general  caose  is  certain;  that  the  drawn  up  thededaration  of  independence  should 
commonwealth,  thus  drained  of  her  resources,  officially  announce,  as  it  were,  the  triumph  of 
could  have  been  defended,  is  at  least  doubtful,  the  struggle  which  it  had  inaugurated,  and  the 
The  cirourostaDces  of  his  withdrawal  from  Rich-  freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  succeeding  ses- 
mond  and  Monticello  do  not  support  the  accu-  sion  of  congress  Jefferson  proposed  and  secured 
sation  of  a  want  of  personal  courage;  the  latter  the  adoption  of  the  present  system  of  United 
especially  was  deliberate,  and  what  a  good  sol-  States  coinage— doing  away  for  ever  with  the 
dier  would  certainly  have  done.  The  real  blame,  old  £.  f.  (2.,  and  substituting  the  dollar  and  its 
if  there  be  such,  must  attach  to  his  neglect  or  subdivisions,  down  to  the  hundredth  part,  to 
the  letter  of  Washington  on  Dec.  9,  informing  which,  in  order  to  describe  its  value,  he  gave 
him  that  an  embarluition  was  alx>ut  to  take  the  present  name  of  cent  At  the  same  session 
place  in  New  York,  ^  supposed  to  be  destined  he  drafted  the  report  of  the  committee  appoint- 
lor  the  South.'*  .This  communication  is  said,  ed  to  **  prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  (^r- 
however,  to  have  been  a  general  circular,  very  *  emment  of  the  western  territory.''  Virginia 
similar  to  many  others,  which  had  never  been  held  this  great  extent  of  country  under  charter 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  the  enemy.  An  from  James  I.,  and  though  the  limits  of  the 
error  of  Judgment  Is  thus  all  which  seems  to  be  grant  were  afterward  largely  contracted,  what 
Justly  chargeable  upon  the  governor.  His  term  remained  was  an  imperial  domain ;  and  this  she 
of  office  bad  expired  two  days  before  Tarleton  possessed  on  Jnly  ^  1776,  when  like  her  sister 
entered  Charlottesville,  and  in  his  memoir  he  colonies  she  became  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
says  that  he  had  determined  to  decline  a  re-  pendent  state.  In  1780  she  ceded  to  the  con- 
election,  ''*'  from  a  belief  that  under  the  pressure  federation  the  whole  territory  N.  W.  of  the  Ohio^ 
of  the  invasion,  under  which  we  were  then  la-  but  the -cession  was  not  then  formally  consum- 
boring,  the  public  would  have  more  confidence  mated.  Jefferson's  plan  of  a  government  for 
in  a  military  chief."  At  the  next  session  of  the  this  territory  was  adopted  with  a  few  amend- 
house  a  young  member  demanded  an  inquitr  ments.  These  consisted  of  an  omission  of  the 
into  his  conduct;  but  it  never  was  made,  though  names  suggested  for  the  districts,  and  of  the 
Jefferson,  who  had  gone  to  the  assembly  to  clause  providing  ^'that  after  the  year  1800  of 
meet  it,  rose  in  his  place  and  demanded  it.  On  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
the  contrary,  the  house  resolved  ^*  that  the  sin-  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said 
cere  thanks  of  the  general  assembly  be  given  to  states,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
our  former  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  fbr  his  whereof  the  party  shall  be  dnly  convicted  to 
impartial,  upright,  and  attentive  administration  have  been  personally  guilty."  The  cession  was 
while  in  office.  The  assembly  wish  in  the  finally  consummated  m  1788,  and  thus  passed 
strongest  manner  to  declare  the  high  opinion  from  the  possession  of  Virginia  a  territory  of 
they  entertain  of  Mr.  Jefibrson's  ability,  recti-  vast  extent,  and  incalculable  fertility  and  value, 
tude,  and  integrity  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  where  teeming  millions  are  now  founding  great 
commonwealth,  and  mean  by  thus  publicly  dties,  and  erecting  new  commonwealths  under 
avowing  their  opinion  to  obviate  and  to  remove  the  banner  of  the  federal  vmon. — ^In  May,  1784^ 
all  unmerited  censure."  The  charges  against  Jefferson  was  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
his  administration  wounded  him  deeply,  and  he  tiary  to  Europe  to  assist  John  Adams  and  Dr. 
did  not  appear  in  the  spring  session  of  1782.  In  Franklin  in  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce, 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  he  describes  the  shock  In  July  he  sailed  with  his  eldest  daughter,  and 
which  he  felt  upon  hearing  of  the  motion  for  an  arrived  sidTely  in  Paris,  where  he  was  joined  by 
inquiry  in  the  assembly.  **  I  had  been  sus-  his  associates.  They  addressed  themselves  with 
pected,"  he  says,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  zeal  to  their  ministerial  duties,  and  succeeded 
without  the  least  hint  then  or  afterward  being  in  negotiating  treaties  with  Prussia  and  Mo- 
made  public,  which  might  restrain  them  fh)m  rocco,  the  ships  of  which  latter  government  had 
supposing  that  I  stood  aindgned  for  treason  of  made  depredations  on  American  commerce.  By 
the  heart,  and  not  merely  wwmessof  the  mind;  the  treaties  blockades  were  abolished,  the  flag 
and  I  felt  that  these  injuries,  for  such  they  have  covered  the  cargo,  and  contrabands  were  ex- 
been  since  acknowledged,  had  inflicted  a  wound  empted  from  connscation.  With  England  aU 
on  my  spirit  which  will  only  be  cured  by  the  ne^iations  failed.  That  power  was  still  sore 
all-healing  grave." — ^From  his  retirement  at  fh>m  the  result  of  the  war  in  America.  At  this 
Monticello,  which  had  been  recently  rendered  time  Jefferson  printed  and  distributed  among 
doubly  gloomy  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson,  his  friends  a  small  edition  of  his  **  Kotes  on  Vir- 
he  was  summoned  by  congress  to  act  as  one  of  ginia."    The  substance  of  this  work  had  been 
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prepared  in  I78d,  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  IL-  the  hanners  of  HMr  two  most  diatingnldied 
de  jfarboifl,  Frenoh  seoretarj  of  legation,  in  leaden.    Alexander  HamUton,  secretaiy  of  the 
hours  of  confinement  produced  hj  a  fall  firom  treasorj,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  fomier, 
horseback.    An  incorrect  oopv  had  crept  into  was  at  this  time  88  years  of  age.    He  was  a 
print,  and  the  author  now  pnbliBhed  it  in  an  man  of  eieyated  aims,  conspicaons  genius  as  a 
accnrate  form.    The  volame  attracted  general  statesman,  and   uiTielding  courage— qualities 
attention  among  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  which  had  secured  for  him  the  warm  oonfi- 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  the  writer.    In  the  dence  and  regard  cf  Washington.    He  was  in 
lame  year  he  furnished,  at  the  request  of  the  &Tor  of  curtailing  state  sovereignty,  and  in- 
Virginia  directors,  a  plan  for  the  capitol  at  vesting  the  federd  authority  with  as  great  an 
Richmond,  on  the  model  of  the  mai$on  quarris  amount  of  power  and  prestige  as  was  consistent 
at  Nimes,  and  another  for  a  penitehtiary,  similar  with  the  character  of  a  repnblio.    He  was  per- 
to  a  building  which  he  had  examined  in  £ng-  sistently  chsrged  with  a  design  to  snbvert  the 
land.    Both  plans  were  adopted  with  some  id-  republic,  and  erect  a  limited  monarchy  upon  its 
terationa,  and  the  edifices  are  now  standing,  ruins,  dosely  resembling  thatof  En^and;  hut 
In  1785  congress  appointed  JefiTerson  minister  Ms  wishes  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  ren- 
j^enipotentiary  to  France^  place  of  Dr.  Frank-  dering  the  office  of  the  executive  more  perma- 
Un,  who  had  resigned.    He  addressed  himself  nent,  and  enlarging  his  consUtntional  fnnotioos. 
with  assiduity  to  his  work,  and  combated  the  Such  was  the  system  of  Hamilton.    Jeffemn 
intrigues  of  Yergennes  and  Galonne,  the  Frenoh  ardently  <»posed  it    He  was  a  democrat  by 
ministers,  in  opposition  to  the  dedred  treaties  nature  and  training;  strongly  opposed  to  Ssg- 
of  commerce,  with  energy  and  effect.    Among  land  and  the  Englidi  system^  agunst  whidi  he 
other  objects  which  he  attained  were  the  abo-  had  struggled  from  the  moment  of  his  entnnoe 
lition  of  a  number  of  monc^olies,  and  the  ad-  into  pubuc  aflUrs;  and  an  unyielding  advocate 
mission  into  France  of  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  of  state  soverdgnty  and  decentralization.    He 
salted  fish,  and  flour — ^the  last  two  articles  into  had  written  from  France :  ^^  To  make  ns  one 
the  French  West  India  islands  also.     In  the  nation  as  to  foreign  concerns,  and  keep  ns  d]s> 
midst  of  these  duties  he  found  time  to  make  tinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the 
excursions  into  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  French  proper  division  of  powers  between  the  general 
provinces,  whose  social  character  he  made  the  and  particular  governments."    His  visit  to  En- 
subject  of  profound  study.    In  the  saloons  of  rope  had  strengthened  these  convictions  cf  the 
Paris  his  conversational  powers  and  his  career  danser  of  strong  governments,  and  the  uprising 
in  America  procured  him  a  flattering  reception;  of  we  French  people  had  secured  his  codUal 
and  with  Condorcet,  D^Alembert,  Destntt  de  s^pathy.    His  reception  also  by  the  two  great 
Tracy,  and  other  liberal  thinkers  of  the  age,  he  nvab  probably  had  its  influence.  In  England  he 
soon  became  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship,  was  met  for  the  most  part  witb  sn  nidifieraioe 
This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  scant  courtesy  which  amoonted  almost  to 
periods  of  his  life ;  and  his  sympathies  toward  insult ;  in  France  all  classes  htd  combined  to 
France  remained  ever  afterward  unshaken.   He  overwhelm  him  with  attentions.  In  the  cabinet 
left  the  country  before  the  excesses  of  the  rev-  of  Washington  he  now  represented,  in  their 
'  olution,  and  always  regarded  it  with  a  strong  fullest  strength  and  extent,  the  prindples  of  the 
feeling  of  preference,  especially  in  comparison  great  republican  party  of  the  country,  who  op- 
with  £ngland.     Of  his  diplomatic  functions,  posed  a  strong  sovemment  as  tending  to  mon- 
a  competent  foreign  authority  has  declared  archy,  advocated  state  sovereignty  as  the  only 
that  they  were  performed  with  marked  ability,  true  republicanism,  and  espouMd  the  cause  of 
Every  event  was  regarded  with  reference  to  France  in  opposition  to  England  with  the  ardor 
the  use  it  might  be  put  to  for  advancing  Ameri-  of  men  who  wish  their  brethren  of  other  lands 
can  interests,  and  *^  the  skill  and  knowlMJge  with  to  triumph  over  oppression,  as  they  have  tri- 
which  he  argued  the  different  questions  of  na-  umphed  themselves.    The  two  parties  were  thus 
tional  interest  that  arose  during  his  residence,  represented  by  their  extreme  leaders,  and  as  the 
will  not  suffer  even  in  comparison  with  Frank-  members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  then  act  separate- 
lin's  diplomatic  talents.**    The  adoption  of  the  ly  as  at  present,  the  opposing  policies  came  into 
American  constitution  did  not  meet  his  full  ap-  direct  collision.   The  schism  was  soon  complete. 
provaL  He  did  not  know,  he  wrote,  whether  the  nor  could  the  ponderous,  slow-moving,  impartial 
good  or  the  bad  predominated  in  the  instrument,  mind  of  Washington  heal  it.    In  all  the  great 
and  some  portions  ^^  staggered  "him.    He  after*  measures,  Hamilton  defeated  his  rival     The 
ward  formed  a  more  favorable  opinion  of  It. — ^In  entire  system  of  finance,  including  the  establish* 
1789  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  time,  ment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  proposed 
and  returned  to  America.    Soon  after  his  arri-  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  adopted,  in 
val  he  was  offered  the  post  of  secretaiy  of  state  spite  of  the  protest  of  Jefferson,  and  dT  Randolph 
in  Washington's  cabinet,  and,  in  spite  of  his  the  attomey-genend,  against  its  constitntionsji- 
desire  to  return  to  France,  accepted  it,  thus  ter-  ty,  and  its  dangerous  character  in  view  of  ^^  the 
minating  unexpectedly  his  ministerial  career,  present  temper  of  the  southern  states.^'    In 
With  the  entrance  of  Jefferson  into  the  cabinet  Feb.  1791,  Jefferson  wrote  an  able  report  upon 
in  March,  1790,  commenced  the  struggle  be-  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  recommending  con- 
tween  the  federalists  and  republicans,  under  greas  to  protect  those  valuable  branches  of  trade. 
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Later  ia  the  same  year  he  condnoted  an  im*  oessaryforthepeaceorBafetvofthelnhabitantSi 

g>rtant  oorreepondenoe  with  Mr.  Hammond,  the  would  be  an  ii^ory,  and  would  entitle  the  United 
ritiflh  minister,  in  reladon  to  alleged  yiolationa  States  to  demand  redress.  Jefferson  proposed, 
of  the  treaty  of  peaoe  with  England.  Jefferson  as  the  basis  of  a  commercial  treaty,  to  excnange 
complained  of  non-compliance  with  that  arti-  between  the  two  countries  the  rights  of  native 
ole  of  the  treaty  which  contained  stipalations  citizens ;  to  snirender  fhc^tives  charged  with 
against  carrying  awaynBgroos  or  destroying  mnrder,  but  not  with  treason  or  other  offences ; 
property,  and  provided  for  the  evacnation  by  andtomakeothercrimespnnishablebythetribn« 
Great  Britain  of  all  posts  within  the  limits  of  nals  of  the  nation  where  the  criminal  was  found, 
tibe  United  States.  Mr.  Hammond  replied  that  As  to  any  inteiference  on  the  part  of  Spain  with 
his  government  had  suspended  the  execution  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  it  would  under  no  dr- 
the  article  in  question  from  the  non-compliance  oumstances  be  tolerated  by  the  American  gov- 
oi  the  United  States  with  her  engagements  to  emment  *^If  Spain  chooses  to  consider  our 
secure  the  debts  of  British  creditors,  and  arrest  self-defence  against  savage  butchery  as  a  cause 
confiscations  and  prosecutions  against  British  of  war  to  her,  we  must  meet  her  also  in  war 
subjects.  Jefferson  aoknowledsed  the  state  of  with  regret,  but  witliout  fear;  and  we  diall  be 
facts  complained  o^  but  delended  his  govern-  happier  to  the  last  moment  to  repair  with  her  to 
ment  In  relation  to  exile  and  confiscation,  the  tribunal  of  peace  and  reason.^'  The  nego- 
congresa,  he  declared,  had  only  stipulated  to  re-  tiations  were  indefinitelv  protracted,  and  it  was 
commend  it  to  the  different  states,  which  recom-  not  until  many  years  anmward  tbat  they  were 
mendation  had  been  faithfully  made ;  and  that  even  partially  successful. — ^In  the  spring  of  1798 
the  British  infractions  had  preceded  and  occa-  arose  the  paramount  question  of  the  neutral 
sioned  the  acts  complained  of  as  obstacles  to  the  policy  and  rights  of  the  United  States,  in  view 
recovery  of  the  debts,  thereby  justifying  retalia-  of  the  declaration  of  war  just  made  by  France 
tion.  The  acts  had  however  been  repealed  against  Holland  and  Great  Britain.  Upon  this 
throughout  the  Union,  from  a  conviction  on  the  question  was  put  forth  the  entire  strengtii  of  the 
part  of  the  states  that  they  were  controlled  by  two  great  leaders  of  the  federal  and  republican 
the  treaty;  and  the  claim  made  for  interest  on  parties  in  the  cabinet  The  republican  party  was 
their  debts  by  the  creditors  would  be  left  to  the  enthu«astic  in  its  sympathy  for  France  in  the 
decision  of  the  legal  tribunals.  The  controversy  struggle  with  her  great  enemies,  and  a  dispoel- 
here  ended,  Mr.  Hammond  not  having  replied  tion  was  immediaUJy  shown  to  fit  out  priva- 
te Jefferson's  last  communication;  and  the  ques-  .  teers  in  American  ports  to  cruise  against  £ng^ 
tions  were  not  reopened  for  discussion  until  lish  vessels.  This  was  energetically  opposed  by 
the  more  important  differences  occurred  which  the  federal  leaders,  who  were  anxious  that  no 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  1794. — ^In  the  cause  of  hostilities  should  be  given  to  England, 
spring  of  1792  Jefferson  drew  up  an  elaborate  and  held  that  the  true  policy  of  America  was  to 
report  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States  preserve  peaoe  and  friendship  with  all  nations, 
with  Spain.  These  were  complicated  and  dell-  but  form  entangling  alliances  with  none.  The 
cate.  The  Spanish  government  had  long  con-  president,  who  had  just  entered  upon  his  second 
templated  with  jealous  apprehension  the  in-  term,  therefore  prompUy  issued  his  proclama- 
creasing  power  of  the  United  States,  and  had  tion  warning  the  citizens  of  the*United  Sutes 
sought  to  restrict  its  extent  in  the  south-west,  against  carrying  to  the  hostile  powers  any  articles 
The  points  which  now  arose  between  the  two  deemed  contraband  of  war,  or  performing  other 
governments  were  the  determination  of  our  acts  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly 
boundaries,  the  exclusion  of  American  citizens  nation.  This  was  advised  by  Jefferson,  as  by  his 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  below  colleagues.  He  however  advocated  the  propriety 
our  limits,  interference  with  the  Indian  tribes,  of  receiving  a  minister  from  the  French  republic, 
the  restitution  of  fugitives  from  justice  and  of  which  was  determined  upon.  This  was  foUow- 
property  carried  off,  and  the  terms  of  a  com-  ed  by  the  appearance  of  Citizen  Genest  as  min- 
mercial  treaty.  Jefferson  clearly  exhibited  the  ister,  to  succeed  the  former  royal  functionary, 
absurdity  of  the  Spanish  claims  to  possessions  in  who  had  been  recalled.  Genest  authorized  the 
Georgia,  on  the  pretence  that  they  had  been  res-  fitting  out  and  arming  of  privateers,  and  om- 
ened from  the  British  during  the  war,  and  showed  powered  the  French  consuls  throughout  the 
that  the  boundary  must  remain  unchanged.  As  United  States  to  erect  courts  of  admiralty  to 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he  demon-  try  and  condemn  prizes  brou^t  into  American 
strated  that  this  was  a  right  under  the  old  trea-  ports.  The  president  ordered  tiiat  his  priva- 
ties,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  The  teere  should  leave  the  ports  immediately,  not- 
ocean  was  free  to  all  men,  and  every  river  to  the  withstanding  which  he  armed  a  prize  and  or- 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which  it  dered  her  to  sail  as  a  privateer.  (See  Genxst.) 
pasaed  by  the  common  consent  of  all  political  so-  A  hot  and  violent  debate  took  place  in  the 
cieties;  and  were  the  Mismssippi,  where  it  passes  cabinet  in  Washington's  absence.  Hamilton, 
through  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive  supported  by  Knox,  advocated  the  erection  of 
right  of  Spain,  it  would  still  be  a  natural  right  a  battery  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  sailing,  and 
in  those  above  to  navigate  It,  though  one  which  denounced  Genest  as  an  agent  sent  to  embroil 
the  convenience  of  Spain  might  modify.  To  America  with  England.  Jefferson  opposed  the 
shackle  it  nevertheless  with  r^ulations  not  ne-  scheme  of  a  battery,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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▼enel  would  not  saJl,  and  that  fhe  matter  iraa  — On  Dec.  81, 1798,  JeSknon  rasmed  blB  plftee 
too  trifling  to  oanse  hostilities  wHli  France,  in  the  cabinet.  His  career  in  office  had  oom- 
Washington  arrived,  and  addressed  a  heated  menced  at  an  exciting  period,  and  he  had  kid 
note  to  Jeflbrson ;  bat  explanations  were  made,  the  foundation  of  that  strong  partisan  enmity 
In  spite  of  all,  the  vessel  sailed.  Genest  then  which  accompanied  him  afterward  throngfaout 
grew  so  damoroos  and  insolent  that  the  ones-  life.  Bnt  the  country  at  large  did  fiill  jnstice 
tion  arose  whether  he  should  not  be  ordered  to  his  nubile  services.  Judj^  Marshall,  a  strong 
out  of  the  country.  It  was  determined,  how-  federalist,  but  an  impartial  historian,  says : 
ever,  to  request  his  recall.  Jefferson  says  tiiat  **  This  gentleman  withdrew  from  political  sta- 
he  was  in  favor  of  ^  expressing  that  desire  tion  at  a  moment  when  he  stood  particulariy 
with  great  delicacy  ;'*  bnt  that  *^  the  others  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen.  His  de- 
were  for  peremptory  terms."  He  was  finally  termined  opposition  to  the  financial  schemes 
recalled,  and  this  agitating  affair  terminated,  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  secretary  of 
It  had  aroused  to  uie  utmost  extent  all  the  the  treasury,  and  approved  by  the  legisladve 
bitterness  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great  rivals,  and  executive  parts  of  the  government;  his 
and  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  were  stormy,  ardent  and  undisguised  attachment  to  the  revo- 
Even  Washington  himself  was  stirred  to  the  lutionary  party  in  France;  the  dispositions 
depths  of  his  great  soul.  The  insolence  of  which  he  was  declared  to  possess  in  repaid  to 
Genest  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  were  Great  Britain ;  and  the  populsrity  of  hts  <^in- 
exciting;  but  a  still  more  bitter  pill  was  the  ions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  United 
retention  by  Jefferson,  as  translatmg  clerk  in  States,  had  devoted  to  him  that  immense  p^rty 
his  ofllce,  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  violent  oppo-  whose  sentiments  were  supposed  to  comport 
nent  of  tJie  federal  party,  and  editor  of  a  paper  with  his  own  on  most  or  all  of  these  interesting 
which  teemed  with  personal  attacks  on  the  subjects.  To  the  opposite  party  he  had  of  couiee 
president  Jefferson  tells  us  that  at  one  of  the  become  particularly  unacceptable.  But  ihepiub- 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  Washington  fell  into  lication  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  G^aest 
oneof  his  infrequent  but  terrible  fits  of  passion,  dissipated  much  of  the  pr^ndice  whidi  had 
declaring  that  the  ^*  rascal  Freneau"  had  sent  been  excited  against  him.  He  had  in  that  oor- 
him  three  of  his  papers  daily,  full  of  abuse  and  respondence  maintained  with  great  ability  the 
insults ;  and  that  he  would  rather  be  in  his  opinions  emln^aced  by  the  federalists  on  those 
grave  than  in  his  present  situation.  The  great  points  of  difference  which  had  arisen  betweoi 
chief  was  too  proud,  however,  to  even  suggest  the  two  republics.  ....  The  hostility  of  his 
the  dismissal  of  Freneau,  and,  though  "  sore  and  enemies,  therefore,  was  for  a  time  eonnderaUy 
warm,"  said  that  he  **  despised  their  attacks  on  lessened^  without  a  corresponding  diminotion 
him  personally."  Jefferson  based  his  retention  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends."  Jefferson  re> 
of  this  person  on  the  grounds  that  no  one  should  turned  to  Monticello,  free  once  more  from  the 
be  ostracized  for  his  political  opinions,  or  for  turmoil  and  anxiety  ci  public  life,  and  bent  on 
freedom  of  speech,  and  that  his  paper  had  addresnng  himself  to  his  private  affairs.  He 
'^  saved  our  constitution."  It  may  nave  been  was  90on  afterward  visited  by  the  duke  de 
sound  reasoning;  but  the  result  of  it  is  unfor*  Liancourt,  who  wrote :  *^His  conversation  is  of 
tunate  for  his  memory.  Between  *^  the  foremost  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  he  possesees  a  stock 
man  of  all  this  world,"  and  the  violent  partisan  of  information  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
of  a  day,  the  people  will  never  hesitate  upon  man.  In  Europe  he  would  hold  a  distinguished 
whom  to  bestow  their  sympathy. — ^The  last  act  rank  among  men  of  letters,  and  as  such  he  has 
of  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  state  was  an  elaborate  already  appeared  there.  At  present  he  is  employ- 
report  on  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  ed  wi&  activity  and  perseveranoe  in  the  man- 
nations,  with  the  measures  necessary  for  regu-  agement  of  his  farms  and  buildings ;  and  he  or- 
lating  and  improving  it.  In  this  &mous  state  dera,  directs,  and  pursues,  in  the  minutest  detail, 
paper  he  first  enumerates  -the  articles  of  export,  eveiy  branch  of  business  relating  to  them.  The 
with  their  value,  and  then  states  tiie  various  author  of  this  sketch  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
restrictions  impoised  upon  them,  calling  atten*  harvest,  from  which  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
tion  to  the  b^  method  of  modifying  or  re-  sun  does  not  prevent  his  attendance.  «...  In 
moving  them.  The  preference  is  given  to  a  fine,  his  superior  mind  directs  the  management 
policy  of  friendly  arrangement  with  the  nations  of  his  domestic  concerns  with  the  same  abUities, 
as  to  which  these  restrictions  exist,  relieving  activity,  and  regularity,  which  he  evinced  in  the 
commerce  from  its  shackles  everywhere,  instead  conduct  of  public  affura,  and  which  ha  is  caku- 
of  embarrassing  it.  Against  such  nations  as  con-  lated  to  display  in  every  utuation  of  life."  At 
tinned  the  system  of  regulations  or  prohibitions,  this  time  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Anier- 
the  United  States  might  enact  counter  prohibi-  ican  philosophical  society,  in  whidi  he  always 
tioDs;  but  it  was  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  took  a  deep  interest — ^In  1796  his  whole  miod 
firiendly  arrangements  might  be  consummated  was  again  drawn  toward  pubUc  a&ire.  In 
with  every  power.  This  report  gave  rise  to  September  of  that  year  Washington  dedared 
long  and  animated  discussions,  and  the  measures  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection, 
secured  the  &vor  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nar  and  the  two  great  parties  fixed  upon  Joha 
tional  legislature ;  but  a  vote  was  not  immedi-  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  as  their  nominees^ 
ately  taken,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  o£  In  Feb.  1797,  the  votes  were  opened  and  oooai- 
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•d  in  presenoe  of  both  houses ;  and  the  highest  revolution  in  pablio  aflGBors ;  and  a  few  moaths 
nnmber  appearing  in  &vor  of  Adams,  with  the  afterward  he  passed  awav  from  the  arena  of  his 
next  in  favor  of  Jefferson,  the  former  was  de-  straggles  and  his  glory.  He  did  not  live  to  look 
Glared,  in  aocordanoe  with  law,  president  of  the  npon  the  new  order  of  things,  in  which  his  oppo- 
United  States,  and  the  latter  vice-president,  nents,  after  long  waiting,  were  to  triamph.  The 
On  Maroh  4^  1797,  JefiEerson  took  the  chair  as  momentary  pause  in  political  strife  which  snc- 
president  of  the  senate,  and  delivered  a  short  eeeded  the  mtelligence  of  his  death,  was  fol- 
address,  in  whidi  he  expressed  his  attachment  lowed  by  more  violent  commotions  than  before. 
to  the  laws,  and  his  anxious  wish  to  properly  The  elections  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of 
fulfil  his  duties.  The  greater  part  of  the  next  4  1800  were  bitterly  contesled,  but  terminate  in 
yean  was  spent  at  Monticello^  but  Jefferson  was  a  republican  triumph  which  extended  through- 
a  dose  observer  of  pubUo  events,  and  largely  out  the  Union.  The  result  was  largely  attribu- 
partioipated  in  affetirs,  through  his  wide  corre-  table  to  the  masterly  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr, 
spondence.  The  reaction  of  public  feeling,  re-  who  became  the  republican  candidate  for  vice- 
suiting  from  the  excesses  of  the  reign  of  terror,  president, .  and  Jefferson  for  president.  The 
had  almost  overwhelmed  the  American  qrmpa-  federalists  supported  Adams  and  Pinckney. 
thizers  with  Prance.  The  aggressions  of  the  When  the  votes  were  opened,  it  was  found  that 
French  directory,  and  the  insulting  reception  of  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  elected,  but  by  an  equal 
our  envoys,  were  now  destined  to  still  further  number  of  voices.  The  dilemma  was  serious,  as 
paralyze  the  enemies  of  the  federalists.  The  the  constitution  did  not  require  the  specification 
«^  war  message'^  of  Adams  in  the  spring  of  1797  of  the  office  to  which  each  was  elected,  and  the 
threw  the  country  into  unheard  of  agitation,  decision  devolved  npon  the  house  of  represent- 
The  general  indignation  against  France  was  so  atives.  Many  weeks  of  violent  struggles  on  the 
violent,  that  it  swept  all  opposition  before  it.  part  ofthe  supporters  ofthe  two  gentlemen  took 
Congress  declared  all  treaties  annulled  ;  mer-  place;  but  on  the  86th  ballot  Jefferson  was  elect> 
chant  vessels  were  authorized  to  resist  restraint  ed  president  and  Burr  became  vice-president. — 
or  search ;  large  sums  were  yoted  for  defence;  Jefferson  took  his  seat,  March  4, 1801,  at  Wash- 
and  these  active  measures  were  soon  followed  ington,  to  which  the  capital  had  been  removed 
by  others  still  more  energetic  The  alien  and  some  months  before,  and  delivered  an  inaugural 
sedition  laws  were  passed ;  the  former  empow-  address  which  is  unsurpassed  among  his  many 
ered  the  president  to  order  out  of  the  country  great  state  pi^rs.  It  summed  up  in  lucid  and 
such  aliens  as  he  considered  dangerous,  on  pain  eloquent  woras  the  principles  of  republican 
of  heavy  penalties ;  the  latter  declared  that  government,  and  breathed  a  spirit  of  the  most 
printing  or  uttering  false  and  malicious  charges  enlarged  patriotism,  and  the  warmest  devotion 
against  the  president  or  congress,  in  order  to  to  the  public  sood.  Jefferson  had  come  in  upon 
defame  them,  or  excite  hatred  against  them,  a  swelhng  tide  of  popularity,  and  he  carefully 
should  be  deemed  sedition,  and  be  punishable  avoided  all  acts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  it. 
witii  fine  and  imprisonment  These  violent  and  Few  removals  were  made,  and  these  chiefiy  of 
unconstitutional  measures  were  vainly  opposed  those  who  were  appointed  by  Adams  in  the  last 
by  the  republican  party,  who  were  completely  hours  of  his  administration.  A  general  amnes^ 
silenced  by  the  generid  turmoil.  The  whole  was  granted  to  tiie  federalists,  and  they  seemed 
nation  was  hot  for  war,  and  even  Washington  to  gradually  become  merged  in  the  masses, 
issued  from  his  retirement  and  asain  bnwed  which  every  day  grew  more  ^'republican.'^  The 
on  his  long  disused  sword,  to  take  hb  place  old  r^me  appeared  to  have  suddenly  passed 
at  the  head  of  the  army.  Nothing  was  left  f<Mr  away.  A  change  in  dr^s  and  manners  followed 
the  republicans  but  to  make  an  issue  on  the  the  political  success  of  the  republicans.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  reaction  against  the  stately  dignity  and  ceremo- 
and  even  this  was  impossible  in  congress,  ny  of  Washington's  era  was  headed  by  the  new 
*^  Finding  themselves  of  no  use  there,"  they  de-  president,  who  would  have  no  formal  address 
termined  to  resort  to  the  state  arenas;  and  the  from  congress,  and  sent  in  his  message  by  a 
result  was  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  "resolu-  common  messenger.  Everywhere  the  new  phi- 
tions  of  '98."  The  former  state  was  closely  con-  losophy  of  life  was  received  with  acclamations 
nected  with  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  drafted  the  which  swelled  still  higher  the  flood  of  Jeffer- 
**  Kenlncky  resolutions,"  denounding  the  obnox-  son's  popularity.  The  public  events  of  his  ad- 
ieus laws,  and  intimating  a  determination  on .  ministration  were  such  as  to  increase  rather 
the  part  of  the  states  to  proceed  to  armed  resist-  tiian  diminish  tiie  ovation.  In  1800  Louisiana 
ance.  They  were  followed  in  Virginia  by  dm-  had  been  ceded  by  8pain  to  France,  and  in  1802 
ilar  resolves,  drawn  up  by  James  Madison,  op-  the  president  opened  a  private  correspondence 
posing  the  consolidation  measures  of  the  federal  with  the  French  government,  which  resulted  in 
party,  and  calling  on  the  states  to  maintain  the  succeeding  year  in  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
their  liberties  inviolate.  The  spring  of  1799  territory  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $15,000,- 
brought  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  the  republicans.  000.  The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
Adams  sent  envoys  to  France ;  Washington,  that  measure  was  evaded,  and  so  great  was  the 
'^  horror-struck,"  retired  again  to  Mount  Ver-  advantage  which  it  secured,  that  all  opposition 
non;  and  the  war  spirit  rapidly  submded.  This  soon  disappespred.  In  1804  Oaptains  I^wis  and 
was  the  last  appearance  (rf  the  gxeat  chief  of  the  Clark,  under  the  anspicee  of  Jefiforson,  set  out 
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to  explore  the  continent  to  the  Faelfio,  with  in-  Berlin  decree  dosing  the  harbors  of  Eng^d. 

stractionsdrawnnp  by  the  president's  own  hand.  The  crowning  grievance  was  the  '^rif^t  of 

The  expedition  returned  two  years  afterward  search''  asserted  by  Great  Britain,  nnder  color 

with  a  mass  of  valnable  information,  which  ex-  of  which  American  vessels  were  boarded,  and 

bibited  the  skill  of  their  instmctions.    In  1808  her  sailors  impressed  as  subjects  of  the  kinf. 

the  administration  enjoyed  a  portion  of  the  This  omel  wrong  had  been  persistently  opposed, 

credit  secured  for  Oommodore  Preble  by  his  but  the  claim  never  relinqnished.    An  event 

Sompt  vindication  of  American  rights  in  the  now  occurred  which  brought  things  to  anisBue. 
editerranean  against  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  In  June,  1807,  the  American  fngate  Chesapeake, 
The  Tripolitans  also  were  compelled  to  sue  for  which  had  lust  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean, 
peace ;  and  the  people  of  America  were  thrilled  was  stooped  by  the  Leopard,  a  British  ship  of 
oy  the  daring  and  glorious  exploit  of  Stephen  war,  ana,  on  her  commander's  refusal  to  submit 
Decatur,  who  in  a  small  schooner  entered  the  to  a  search,  was  fired  upon  and  forced  to  sur- 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  burned  the  Philadelphia  render  four  of  her  crew.    She  had  no  means  of 
frigate,  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  returning  resisting  this  demand^and  returned  immediately 
without  the  loss  of  a  roan.    The  aoquirition  of  to  Hampton  Roads.   The  country  was  in  a  flsme 
Louisiana,  the  naval  victories,  and  the  general  at  the  intelligence,  and  the  prendent  issued  his 
prosperity  throughout  the  nation,  greatiy  in-  proclamation,  interdictinff  the  entrance  of  Brit- 
creased  the  popularity  of  the  administration;  ish  armed  vessels  into  the  porto  or  waters  of 
and  Jefferson  was  reelected,  with  George  Clin-  the  United  States.   The  outrage  was  disavoired 
ton  of  New  York  for  vice-president,  for  the  by  the  English  government,  and  two  of  the  men 
term  commencing  March  4, 1806,  by  a  minority  sent  back  to  America ;  but  the  orden  in  eoun- 
of  148  out  of  176  votes.    In  1806  he  was  called  cil  against  neutrals  were  continued  in  foD  force, 
upon  to  arrest  for  treason  the  predecessor  of  and  a  new  decree  of  the  French  emperor  fol- 
Clinton  in  the  chair  of  vice-president    Aaron  lowed.    In  consequence  of  this  hostile  policj 
Burr  had  in  1804  slain  Alexander  Hamilton  congress  in  December  passed  an  act  laying  an 
in  a  duel,  and,  finding  himself  thereafter  the  embarao  upon  American  vessels,  which  were 
mark  of  general  odium,  had  striven  to  retrieve  forbidden  to  leave  any  port  of  the  United  States, 
his  desperate  fortunes  by  a  scheme  of  equal  This  law  was  violently  opposed  by  the  iederal 
extent  and  audacity.    Tliis  was  to  raise  a  large  party,  who  denounced  it  as  an  nnnecessaiy  and 
force  in  the  western  and  south-western  stot^  ruinous  measure.    It  was,  however,  regarded 
and  either  separate  those  stetes  from  the  Union,  as  wise  and  judicious  by  Napoleon ;  and  the 
forming  another   confederacy,    of  which  he  American  minister  in  England  wrote  that  its 
should  be  president,  or  carry  his  expedition  repeal  would  be  >' fatal  to  us.''    It  was  declared 
thence  affsinst  Mexico.  Which  of  these  projects  by  the  friends  of  the  president  to  be  ioteaded 
he  had  definitely  determined  upon  is  not  accu-  as  only  temporary ;  and  in  Feb.  1809,  congrem 
rately  known.    He  proceeded  to  make  levies  repealed  it  from  and  after  the  4th  of  the  ensn- 
on  the  Ohio,  and  throughout  the  West ;  but  ing  March,  substituting  an  act  of  non-inter- 
the  expedition  was  frustrated  by  the  president's  course  with  France  and  England. — k%  this  point 
proclamation,  and  the  arrest  of  its  author.    He  in  the  history  of  the  country,  Jefferson  retired 
was  brought  to  Richmond,  where  an  indict-  from  ofiice,  and  terminated  his  poUticsl  career, 
ment  was  found  against  him  for  treason.    But  He  had  taken  leave  of  congress  in  his  last  mee- 
Judge  Marshall,  who  presided,  did  not  regard  sage,  which  thanked  them  and  the  citixens  at 
the  evidence  as  snflBcient  for  his  commitment  large  for  their  long  confidence ;  asserted  the 
on  this  charge,  and  he  was  put  upon  his  trial  purity  of  his  motives  in  the  administration  of 
for  a  high  misdemeanor,  in   setting  on  foot  public  affaire ;  and  declared  his  conviction  that 
within  the  territories  of  the  United  States  an  ex-  neaven  had  in  store  ^'  for  our  beloved  country 

dition  against  the  dominions  of  tiie  king  of  long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  hap]nness." 

in,  a  friendly  power.    The  former  position  Two  days  before  the  expiration  of  bis  term  he 

of  the  accused,  and  his  prominence  before  the  wrote  to  his  friend  the  duke  de  Nemours : 

country,  rendered  the  trial  one  of  deep  interest  **  Within  a  few  days,  I  retire  to  my  family,  my 

It  soon  took  a  political  complexion,  and  the  op*  books,  and  farms ;  and  having  gained  the  har- 

ponents  of  the  administration  bitterly  invei^ed  bor  myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still  buf- 

against  the  anxiety  displayed  by  the  president  feting  the  storm  with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not 

to  procure  a  conviction.    Such  a  desire  was.  with  envy.    Never  did  anrisoner  released  from 

undoubtedly   displayed ;    but   Burr  was  dis-  his  chains  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  in  shading 

chaiged  for  want  of  legal  evidence  establishing  off  the  shackles  of  power."    Addresses  were 

bis  guilt    At  the  same  time  occurred  an  event  passed  in  numerous  places,  bearing  high  testi- 

which  powerfully  aroused  the  indignation  of  mony  to  the  character  of  his  paMic  services, 

the  country.    For  manv  yean  the  American  That  from  the  seneral  assembly  of  Yirginia 

ships  had  profited  by  the  general  destruction  was  warm  and  eloquent,  and  must  have  stirred 

of  commerce  attending  the  wars  of  Europe,  his  pulses.    He  was  present  at  the  inangnration 

and  as  neutrals  had  entered  every  port    In  of  Madison,  his  successor,  and  then  returned  to 

1806,  however,  England  issued  her  orders  in  Monticello  in  his  native  county,  whose  inhabit- 

council  blockading  the  porta  of  France  and  her  ante  received  him  with  a  c<H)gratii]atory  address, 

allies ;  and  these  wera  followed  by  Napoleon^s  He  remained  in  retirement  ever  afterwwd,  em- 
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ploying  his  time  in  tbe  perfonnanoe  of  his  Tari*  derelopment  and  exercise  of  hnman  power,  so 
ons  duties  as  the  head  of  a  large  establishment  tar  as  was  consistent  with  the  good  oraer  of  so- 
In  1617  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  measures  dety,  and  a  Jealous  advocate  of  individualism, 
then  set  on  foot  to  establish  the  ^^  central  col-  This  fact  colored  and  shaped  his  whole  political 
lege''  near  Charlottesville,  now  the  universitj  theory.  The  strength  of  his  convictions  is  ob- 
of  Virginia.  In  1819  he  superintended  the  erec-  vious  in  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  he 
tion  of  ^e  building,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  in  Y ireinla  law.  His  aim  was  'to  over* 
chosen  rector.  The  leading  part  which  he  took  throw  the  old  domination  of  the  ruling  classes, 
in  fotyiding  this  great  institution  was  a  subject  and  raise  the  people.  He  carried  the  same  prin- 
of  peculiar  pride  with  him,  and  he  directed  ciples  to  the  study  of  the  federal  compact.  Once 
**  Father  of  the  university  of  Virginia''  to  be  convinced  that  the  state  rights  doctrine  of  re- 
inscribed  upon  his  tombstone.  In  the  spring  striction  was  the  true  theory  of  the  government, 
of  1826,  his  fortunes  having  become  gnsatly  he  fought  for  it  with  persistent  energy.  Thus 
embarrassed  by  the  generous  scale  of  his  ex-  commenced,  on  the  threshold  of  his  entrance  into 
penditures  and  the  profuse  hospitality  at  Monti-  the  cabinet,  the  long  struggle  against  Hamilton, 
cello,  he  was  empowered  by  the  legislature  to  the  federal  champion.  The  first  measure  of  that 
dispose  of  his  estates  by  lottery,  with  a  view  to  great  leader,  the  mnding  law,  had  passed ;  and  it 
the  discharge  of  his  liabilities.  But  the  project  was  followed  by  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
was  suspended,  and  then  abandoned.  His  health  and  by  the  U.  S.  bank,  in  spite  of  Jefferson's 
had  long  been  filling,  and  in  Jtme  he  rapidly  protest  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  meas- 
declined*.  As  midnight  approached  on  July  8,  ure.  He  did  not  waver,  however,  and  he  was 
he  was  evidently  dying,  but  retained  his  mem-  rewarded.  The  republican  party,  long  suffer- 
ory.  and  muttered :  *^  This  is  the  4th  of  July.'^  ing  a  series  of  defeats,  never  found  its  leader 
He  lived  until  past  noon  on  the  succeedtne  day,  wanting,  and  grew  finally  into  that  great  fiood 
July  4,  1826,  when  he  expired — a  few  hours  in  1801,  which  bore  Jefferson  triumphantly 
before  John  Adams,  whose  dying  words  were :  into  the  presidency.  In  this  passionate  strug- 
*^ Thomas  Jefferson  still  survives!"  On  the  gle  he  was  often  blinded  and  carried  away  by 
same  day  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour.  Just  half  the  mere  force  of  his  own  convictions.  His 
a  century  before,  these  two  great  men  had  at-  devotion  to  state  rights  was  so  ardent  that 
tached  their  signatures  to  the  declaration  of  it  led  him  to  regard  Shays's  insurrection  as  a 
independence ;  and  the  singular  fact  made  a  mere  trifle,  which  the  government  made  itself 
deep  impression  on  the  country. — ^The  character  ridiculous  by  opposing.  In  the  same  manner 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  a  man  and  statesman,  he  had  written :  **  The  late  rebellion  in  Massa- 
is  easily  deduced  from  the  events  attending  ohusetts  has  given  more  alann  than  I  think  it 
his  career.  He  was  an  original  thinker  in  ev-  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one  rebellion 
ery  department  of  human  concern,  and  essen-  in  18  states,  in  the  course  of  11  years,  is  but 
tially  a  reformer.  In  this  will  be  found  the  one  for  each  state  in  a  century  and  a  half.  No 
explanation  of  his  life.  He  had  no  respect  for  country  should  be  so  long  without  one."  He 
claims  of  right  founded  only  upon  prescription,  could  never  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  Hamilton 
and  attache  no  decisive  weight  to  authority,  wished  to  create  a  monarchy  in  America.  The 
In  the  old  house  of  burgesses  he  opiK>sed  parlia-  party  which  supported  l^e  federal  construction 
ment  upon  abstract  grounds  which  were  clearly  was  "aristocratic  and  monarchical,"  desirous 
defined,  and  which  became  the  bases  of  the  to  ^' draw  over  us  the  substance,  as  they  have 
subsequent  struggle,  inaugurated  by  th^  formal  already  drawn  the  forms,  of  the  British  govem- 
exposition  of  the  same  principles  in  the  declara-  ment.  Such  was  Jefferson  as  a  statesman  and 
tion  of  independence.  In  the  general  assembly,  leader  of  a  party  under  the  old  regime,  which 
under  the  commonwealth,  he  attacked  the  time-  was  ruled  by  his  enemies.  Under  the  new  or- 
honored  system  of  aristocratic  and  religious  in-  der  of  things,  with  his  own  party  in  power,  the 
tolerance,  as  in  open  conflict  with  natund  right,  case  was  altered.  Tbe  force  of  his  opinions  of 
and  for  that  reason  wrongful,  however  folly  therightsof  individuals  suffered  a  marked  dimi- 
acquiesoed  in  and  respected  by  preceding  gen-  nution  when  Aaron  Burr  openly  bearded  his 
orations.  This  want  of  roverence  for  king,  par-  authority.  He  threw  the  weight  of  his  great 
liament,  nobility,  and  aristocracv,  accompanied  ofiice  against  Burr,  and  advised  tiiat  one  of  his 
him  to  the  cabinet,  and  dictated  his  opposition  counsel  Luther  Martin,  should  be  indicted  as  an 
to  England.  He  carried  the  rule  of  subjecting  accomplice,  in  order  to  '*  put  down  this  impu- 
every  thing  to  the  test  of  abstract  reason  into  dent  and  unprincipled  federal  bulldog."  In  the 
matters  of  religion.  Discarding  faith  as  nnr  same  manner,  his  state  rights  doctrines  became 
philosophical,  he  became  an  infidel — ^thus  pre-  modified.  Once  holding  the  reins  of  supreme 
senting  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  man  of  authority,  he  found  the  difficulty  attending  an 
poweifhl  mind  and  amiable  disposition,  deeply  administration  of  the  government  upon  the  ab- 
venerating  the  moral  character  of  the  Saviour  of  stract  theories  whidi  he  had  so  long  advocated, 
the  world,  but  refusing  belief  in  his  divine  mis-  The  executive  authority  had  to  be  stretched  un- 
sion.  In  politics,  Jefferson,  from  native  bent  of  til  it  cracked,  to  cover  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ; 
intellect,  was  an  opponent  of  strong  government,  and  he  became  convinced  on  other  occasions  that 
and  always  maint&med  that  the  world  was  gov-  the  federal  government,  to  use  his  own  expres- 
emed  too  much.    He  was  in  fiivor  of  ^  £^  don,  must  ^idtow  its  teeth.'^    This  change  of 
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groond  might  be  farther  esUblnbed  by  iDnnmer-  ferson  to  the  people.    They  were  supported  by 
able  events  of  the  president's  career;  but  this  oonsnmmate  partisan  ability.    He  never  made 
is  nnneoessary.    It  wonld  only  prove  what  has  a  formal  pablic  speech,  bnt  his  adroitness  in 
never  been  doabted,  that  Jefferson  was  a  strong  politico  was  unsurpassed  and  his  management 
partisan,  as  well  as  a  conscientious  administrator  of  persons  and  events  for  the  aooomplisbment 
of  public  affairs. — ^A  few  additional,  points  of  his  of  the  ends  which  he  aimed  at  was  masterly, 
character  still  remain  to  be  noticed.    In  social  The  objects  which  he  had  in  view  were  in  alaige 
life  he  faithfully  carried  out  his  democratic  measure  attained  by  bis  elaborate  correspond- 
principles.    Bom  in  a  class  which  then  enjoy-  ence.    Few  hnman  beings  have  written  more 
ed  a  prestige  and  authority  resembling  that  of  letters  daring  their  lives.  Honticello  became  th€ 
the  higher  castes  of  India,  he  discarded  every  centre  as  it  were  of  a  vast  system  of  political 
advantage  which  his  birthright  gave  him,  and  nerves,  extending  their  ramifications  throughoat 
mingled  &miliarly  with  the  common  people,  as  the  nation.  In  his  retirement  Jefferson  was  Urns 
their  equal  and  no  more.    His  enemies  charged  as  powerful  as  in  office.  His  hand  was  often  felt 
him,  in  this,  with  courting  popular  favor  and  as  decisively,  and  his  opinions,  instilled  into 
applause ;  but  the  accusation  is  not  wholly  sus-  active  minds  holding  high  positions,  became  not 
tamed.    He  was  naturally  a  democrat,  and  held  seldom  the  ruling  influences  in  poblio  affaira 
as  a  radical  doctrine  of  his  philosophy  the  prin-  The  great  system  of  opinions  which  be  early 
dple  tiiat  one  man  is  no  better  than  another,  embraced,  and  mainly  afterward  clung  to,  has 
He  was  thus  easily  approached,  and  the  natural  been  sufficiently  noticed.  On  the  question  of  slav- 
bonhomie  and  amiability  of  his  character  ren«  ery,  which  arose  two  or  three  Umes  daring  his 
dered  his  socie^  delightful  to  all  classes,  hoW'  career,  his  views  are  well  known.    He  regarded 
ever  humble.    This  trait  made  him  distasteful  the  institution  as  a  moral  and  political  evil :  as 
to  John  Bandolph  and  other  lovers  of  the  old  a  moral  evil,  because  it  was  repugnant  to  bis 
aristocratic  system,  and  they  declared  that  his  cherisbedconvictionsof  the  equal  rights  of  man; 
"  levelling  doctrines^'  would  result  in  the  mar-  and  as  a  political  evil,  from  the  assistance  it  af- 
riage  of  Uie  daughters  of  gentlemen  to  *^over-  forded  to  the  old  feudal  system  of  aristocracy, 
seers,'^  then  the  coarsest  class.    But  the  people  which  he  opposed,  and  would  have  struck  almost 
at  large  hailed  his  principles  as  the  true  nile  of  mortally  in  abolishing  the  institution.    In  thus 
life,  and  the  triumph  of  just  reasoning.    His  opposing  it  he  did  not  advocate  a  ehango  in  the 
dislike  of  all  the  trappings  of  authority  was  ex-  agricultural  character  of  the  South.    He  wrote 
cessive.  Whatever  even  recalled  the  old  system  that  the  people  would  "  remain  virtnons  as  long 
of  prescription  and  prestige  assumed  a  porten-  as  affricultare  is  our  principal  object,  which  wifl 
tons  and  disproportioned  importance  in  his  eyes,  be  we  case  while  there  remain  vacant  lands  in 
Not  content  with  eradicating  all  traces  of  past  America.  When  we  get  piled  upon  one  another 
authority  and  influence,  he  inaugurated  a  crusade  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we  shall  beeome 
against  uie  old  forms  and  ceremonies  which  had  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  ana  go  to  eadng  one 
accompanied  it    Washington  had  held  levees^  another  as  they  do  there.'*— It  only  remains  to 
and  awaited  the  two  houses,  standing  calm  and  speak  briefly  of  Jefferson  in  his  character  of  a 
Btately,  in  fall  dress,  to  receive  them.  Jefferson  country  gentleman.  As  such  he  appears  to  very 
abolished  the  practice,  and  sent  his  first  message  great  advantage.    He  was  a  tender  husband 
by  an  unofficial  hand  to  avoid  th^  address  whidi  and  father,  a  mild  master,  a  warm  friend,  and 
was  customary.    A  committee  had  been  usually  a  delightful  host    His  knowledge  of  life,  ex- 
appointed  to  inform  the  president  of  his  eleo-  tensive  travels,  and  long  familiarity  with  great 
tion ;  bat  Jefferson  declared  it  was  more  in  con-  events  and  distinguished  men,  rendered  his  oon- 
sonance  with  the  simplicity  of  republican  insti-  versation  highly  attractive  to  mere  social  visit- 
tutions  to  communicate  the  intelligenoe  through  ors.    His  sdentific  acquisitions,  and  the  deep 
the  common  post  office;    To  all  titles  of  honor  interest  which  he  took  in  all  branches  of  natu- 
he  was  strongly  opposed.  ^  Excellency,"  *^  Hon-  ral  history,  made  his  society  equally  agreeable 
orable,"  and  even   "  Jifr.,"  were  distasteful  to  to  men  of  learning.    Many  such  visited  him, 
him.    He  could  wish,  he  dedared,  that  the  last,  and  were  impressed  as  deeply  by  his  general 
too,  might  disappear.    It  was  always  "  Thomas  knowledge,  as  they  were  charmed  by  the  oour- 
Jefferson,"  or  *'  T.  J.,"  not  "  Mr.  Jefferson,"  who  tesy  of  his  demeanor.    De  Ghastellux,  De  Laan- 
presented  his  respects  to  ^Hhe  president,"  not  court,  and  other  noblemen  and  foreigners  of 
*^  your  excellency."  These  apparent  trifles  were  distinction,  came  away  fix»n  MontioeUo  with  an 
in  reality  strong  indications  of  the  character  enthusiastic  opinion  of  their  host,  and  iofomied 
of  the  man,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  bis  all  Europe  that  the  country  gentleman  of  Vir- 
popularity  with  the  people.    He  was  regiurded  ginia  was  the  most  accomplisbed  man  of  bis 
as  the  epitome  and  incarnation  of  democracy,  as  epoch.    In  entertaining  this  diverse  society,  in 
opposed  to  the  old  world  of  aristocracy.   In  the  reading,  writing,  riding,  and  attending  to  bis 
plain  good-humored  man,  whom  all  might  ap-  farms,  passed  the  intervals  of  his  absence  fram 
proach,  clad  in  e very-day  garments,  and  scarce-  public  affairs,  and  the  long  period  of  retirement 
ly  distinguishable  from  an  honest  yeoman,  the  which  extended  from  the  terminatioa  of  liia 
masses  discovered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  presiden<^  to  his  death.    His  career  had  been. 

Sowdered  and  stately  ^'  nabobs"  of  the  past  agitated,  but  splendid,  and  in  the  main  happy, 

uch  were  the  social  traits  which  endeared  Jef-  He  had  bitter  enanies,  but  doubtless  persuaded 
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bknself  that  Booh  mw  the  inevitable  result  of   fenan.    The  leavea,  which  are  only  two  and 

the  great  part  which  he  had  played  daring  a  bipartite,  rise  immediately  ih>m  a  horizontal 

peri^  of  violent  party  conflict.    He  had  thou-  rootstock  borne  npon  long  petioles,  and  enfolding 

sands  of  devoted  and  admiring  friends,  and  these  a  handsome  white  flower  an  inch  in  diameter, 

consoled  him  for  the  enmity  of  others.    In  the  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  root,  and  appearing 

enjoyment  of  the  immense  fame  attaching  to  his  in  April  and  May.  The  caly dne  leaves  are  either 

name  as  the  writer  of  the  declaration  of  inde-  8  or  5,  the  petals  often  ampnnting  to  9  in  nam- 

pendence,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  ber.    Some  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  leaves 

founder  of  the  conquering  tiieory  of  democracy,  have  been  deemed  of  sufllcient  importance  to 

he  thus  passed  the  long  years  of  his  retirement,  establish  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  the  leaf- 

and  finally  expired,  with  a  sort  of  poetic  Jus-  lets  are  nearly  entire,  or  at  least  only  obscurely 

tioe,  on  the  5dtli  anniversary  of  the  act  which  sinuate;  in  the  other,  the  leaflets  are  incisely 

constituted  his  chief  glory,  near  tiie  spot  where  from  5  to  7  lobed.    The  common  name  of  the 

he  had  drawn  his  first  breath,  and  surrounded  plant  is  twin-leaf,  and  in  some  places  rheuma- 

by  a  family  and  friends  equally  loving  and  ad*  tism  root    The  root  is  said  to  be  stimulant,  dia- 

miring  him. — The  latest  and  most  complete  phoretic,  and  antispasmodic.    It  is  sometimea 

biography  of  Jefferson  is  by  Henry  S.  Randall,  employed  as  a  remedy  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

LL.D.  (3  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1868).    His  J£FFER80NVILL£,acityofClarkco.,Ind., 

**  Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Private  Pa-  situated  at  the  head  of  the  falls  on  the  Ohio 

Jers**  were  published  by  his  grandson,  Thomas  river,  nearly  opposite  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  40 
efferson  Randolph  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Charlottes-  m.  below  Madison ;  pop.  in  1859,  8,500.  It  is 
ville,  Va.,  1829 ;  reprinted  in  London,  Boston,  built  on  high  ground  on  the  site  of  old  Fort 
and  Kew  York).  Biographies  of  him  have  also  Steuben,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of 
been  written  by  George  Tucker  (2  vols.  8vo.,  the  river  and  of  Louisville.  The  streets  are 
Philadelphia,  1887),  B.  L.  Rayner  (12mo.,  Bos-  wide,  well  paved,  and  laid  out  at  right  angles 
ton,  1884X  and  W.  Linn  (12mo.,  Ithaca,  1884).  with  one  another.  The  Jeffersonville  and  In- 
His  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  congress  dianapolis  railroad  has  its  S.  terminus  here. 
in  1848,  and  published  under  the  title,  ^  The  The  Ohio  is  1  m.  wide  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson ;  being  his  Auto-  and  in  a  distanoe  of  2  m.  has  a  fall  of  22  feet, 
biography,  Correspondence,  Reports,  Messages,  which  affords  unrivalled  motive  power.  Little 
Addresses,  and  other  Writings,  Official  and  Pri-  use  has  been  made  of  this  advantage,  however, 
vate,*^  &c.  (9  vols.  8vo.,  Washington,  1858-^5X  until  within  the  last  8  or  4  years.  The  depth 
edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  Many  editions  of  of  water  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons  for  craft  of 
his  *^  Notes  on  Virginia^'  have  been  printed,  the  large  size,  and  steamboat  building  is  an  impor* 
last  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1858,  fh>m  the  author's  tant  branch  of  industry.  The  dty  has  2  manu- 
annotated  copy.  Hb  ^*  Manual  of  Pariiamentair  factories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  car- 
Practice*'  is  still  in  use  by  congress  and  Amen-  riages,  1  of  steam  engines,  2  steam  saw  mills,  a 
can  legislative  bodieegenerally.  large  flouring  mill,  an  iron  foundery  and  machine 
JEFFERSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Missouri  shop,  a  brass  foundery,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
and  seat  of  iustice  of  Cole  co.,  situated  on  the  and  a  working  men's  library.  It  is  the  seat  of 
8.  or  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  148  m.  the  state  prison,  with  an  average  number  of  275 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  prisoners.  During  the  year  1857  the  excess  of 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Cedar  creek,  and  125  m.  the  receipts  of  this  institution  over  its  expendi- 
W.  from  St  Louis,  with  which  it  is  connected  tnres  was  |4«819.88. 

by  the  Pacific  railroad;   pop.  in  1850,  about  JEFFREY,  Franoib,  a  Scottish  Judge,  critic, 

1,600 ;.  in  1856,  1,924;  m  1859,  8,500.    It  is  and  essayist,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  23, 1778, 

built  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  command-  died  in  Craigcrook,  Jan.  26, 1850.    The  eldest 

ing  a  fine  view  of  the  beautiral  scenery  on  the  son  of  a  depute  derk  in  the  court  of  session,  he 

K.  bank  of  the  river.     The  principal  public  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh 

edifices  are  the  state  house,  a  handsome  build-  (1781-'7),  the  university  of  X^^lasgow  (1787-'9X 

ing  of  stone,  the  governor's  residence,  the  state  and  Queen's  college,  Oxford  (1791-'2).  '  He  was 

penitentiary,  several  hotels,  and  churchee  of  remembered  by  his  associates  at  the  high  school 

various  denominations.    The  city  has  a  bank,  as  a  little,  clever,  anxious,  dark,  and  vigorous 

beside  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Mis-  boy,  always  near  the  top  of  the  class,  and  never^ 

aonri,  2  weekly  newspapers,  flour  mills,  and  lomng  a  place  without  ahedding  tears.    AtOlaa- 

manufactories  of  wooden  and  iron  ware,  car-  gow  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the 

riages,  furniture,  dec.   A  great  impetus  has  been  most  acute  and  fluent  speakers  in  the  debating 

flven  to  its  trade  bv  the  construction  of  the  society,  and  formed  tiie  habit  of  systematically 

acific  railroad,  which  will  extend  when  finish-  accompanying  all  his  studies  by  collateral  com- 

ed  from  St  Louis  to  Kansas  City.    It  is  now  position.    There  remain  81  manuscript  essays 

(Jan.  1860)  in  running  order  from  the  former  on  literary  and  phUosophioal  subjecto  which  he 

place  to  a  point  48  m.  W.  from  Jeflbrson  City,  wrote  in  the  interval  that  he  passed  in  Edin- 

JEFFERSONIA  (Barton J,'  a  vernal  plant  (^  burgh  before  goiuff  to  Oxford.    He  took  little 

the  natural  order  berb&ridaeea^  oconrrinff  in  rich  pleasure  in  his  orief  residence  at  Oxford,  declar- 

-vroods  from  western  New  York  to  Wisoonsin  mg  in  his  letters  that  there  is  nothing  ^*  so  mel- 

and  southward,  named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jtl"  ancholy  as  a  company  of  young  men  without 
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ftiiy  feeling, TiTftdtT,  or pasdon,''  and  that,  "ex-  -ed;  at  tlie  laaae  of  the  ftd  namber  tbe  i^ 


then  retarned  to  his  friends  at  Edinbargh,  and  popukr  and  efTective  contributor;  and  he  vrote 

began  to  prepare  for  the  Scotch  bar.    He  at-  for  it  at  long  intervals  till  near  the  time  of  his 

teoded  the  law  classes  at  the  university,  was  at  death.    The  whole  number  of  his  contributions 

the  same  time  busy  Vith  literature  and  poetrj,  is  200,  of  which  79  were  selected  for  republica- 

and  was  admitted,  Dec  11, 1792,  into  the  spec-  tion  (4  vols.,  London,  1848 ;  8d  ed.,  1  vol., 

nlative  society,  the  distinguished  names  con-  1853).    Inthelarger  part  of  them  he  appears  as 

nected  with  which  have  made  it  historical,  and  literary  critic,  but  several  are  devoted  to  meta- 

in  which  for  nearly  10  years  he  trainea  his  physics  and  to  politics.    It  was  his  aim^  as  he 

powers  of  speaking  and  writing,  having  among  said,  "  to  impress  his  readers  with  a  sense  of 

his  competitors  Walter  Scott,  Ix>rd  Henry  Petty  the  close  connection  between  sound  intellectual 

i marquis  of  Lansdowne),  Henry  Brougham,  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  duty 
*rancis  Homer,  John  A.  Murray,  James  Mon-  and  enjoyment,  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate 
criefl^  and  Henry  Oockburn.    It  was  afiSrmed  subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former  ;*'  and 
that  neither  he,  Horner,  nor  Brougham  ever  the  thoroughness  and  ability  with  which  he 
spoke  better  than  in  the  Tuesday  evening  de-  analyzed  literary  productions,  pointed  out  their 
bates  of  this  society.    He  was  admitted  to  prao-  beauties,  and  chastised  their  defects,  was  unpre- 
tioe  at  the  bar,  Dec.  IQ,  1794^  but  sunered  cedented  in  periodicals.    Flushed  with  success, 
under  the  disadvantages  of  being  as  devoted  it  was  quite  as  much  his  object  to  be  startling 
to  literature  as  to  law,  and  of  having  proclaimed  as  to  be  just,  and  his  judgments  on  many  con- 
himself  a  whig  in  politics,  while  tiie  effect  of  tempora^v  poets  have  been  reversed  by  time, 
the  revolutionary  excesses  of  France  not  only  His  attack  on  the  "Odes  and  Epistles*'  of  Moore 
debarred  Scottisn  whigs  from  hope  of  prefer-  (1806)  led  to  a  duel  with  that  poet,  which  was 
ment,  but  almost  placed  them  under  a  social  interrupted  by  the  police,  and  tne  parties  after- 
ban.    The  party  included  but  few  eminent  and  ward  confessed  that  they  took  a  &ncy  to  each 
Sowerful  men,  but  its  strength  was  gradually  other  from  the  first  moment  of  their  meeting  on 
icreased  by  the  accession  of  young  lawyers  of  the  field.    Against  Wordsworth,  Sonthey,  and 
remarkable  ability,  who  amid  the  prevalent  dia-  Coleridge  he  waged  a  Ions  war,  with  a  severity 
cussion  of  principles  boldly  staked  their  fortunes  which  he  subseouently  admitted  to  be  unjusti- 
on  the  liberal  side.    Of  these  Jeffrey  was  one  fiable,  acknowleaging  in  a  note  to  his  collect- 
of  the  leaders  in  the  speculative  society,  but  ed  essajs  that  the  poets  had  triumphed  over 
made  so  little  progress  at  the  bar  that  in  1801  the  critic.    He  was  perpetually  attacked  in  tarn 
his  professional  income  had  amounted  in  no  one  in  "  Blackwood^s  Magazine,'*  with  the  prioci- 
year  to  £100.    In  that  year  he  married,  with  pal  writers  for  which  he  was  on  friendly  termsL 
'*  all  the  recommendations  of  poverty,"  and  Southey  pronounced  him  "  a  bad  politician,  a 
took  up  his  residence  in  a  third  story  in  Buo-  worse  moralist,  and  a  critic^  in  mattors  of  taste, 
deugh  place.    There  several  of  his  young  whig  equally  incompetent  and  unjust;^*  and^orda- 
associates,  prominent  among  whom  were  Sydney  worth  classed  him  with  Robespierre  and  Bonft- 
Smith,  Brougham,  and  Homer,  were  wont  to  parte  as  the  three  most  formidable  enemies 
visit  him,  and  it  was  at  these  social  meetings  of  mankind  that  had  appeared  in  his  remem- 
that  the  *^  Edinburgh  Review,''  which  first  open-  brance.    Tet  even  in  his  harshest  critiques  it 
ed  a  career  to  him,  was  suggested  and  planned,  was  his  custom  to  select  the  finest  passages  for 
From  the  beginning  he  seems  to  have  been  quotation.    A  review  of  Alison's  **  Essays  on 
their  principal  reliance,  since  he  had  not  only  Taste"  (1811)  was  the  basis  of  the  artide  on 
engaged  more  lareely  than  the  others  in  critical  beauty  which  he  furnished  in  1824  to  the  "  En- 
studies,  but  had  already  had  several  papers  pub-  cyclopsdia  Britannica."    In  1818,  after  being  a 
lished  in  existing  ptriodicals ;  and  after  the  first  widower  8  years,  he  visited  New  York  to  marry 
8  numbers  of  the  review  he  became  its  ofiicial  Miss  Charlotte  Wilkes  of  that  dty,  a  grand- 
editor.    The  first  number  appeared  Oct.  10,  niece  of  the  celebrated  politician  John  Wilkes. 
1802,  containing  beside  others  7  articles  by  In  1815  he  took  up  his  rendenoe  at  Craigcrook, 
Sydney  Smith,  4  by  Horner,  4  by  Brougham,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  pa^ed  bis 
*and  5  by  Jeffrey.    The  learning,  talent,  spirit,  summers  until  the  year  of  his  death.    There  be 
and  eloquence  which  marked  it  caused  it  to  be  hospitably  entertained  his  numerous  political 
hailed  at  once  by  the  liberal  party  as  the  dawn  and  professional  friends,  and  Lord  Cockbum 
of  a  brighter  day,  and  by  thoughtful  men,  in-  affirms  that  "  no  unofiicial  house  in  Scotland 
different  to  party,  as  an  organ  of  the  highest  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literary  and  po- 
order  for  the  able  and  fearless  discussion  of  litical  opinion."    His  expressive  and  variable 
every  matter  worthy  of  inquiry.    One  portion  features,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
of  the  public  charged  it  with  scandalous  sever-  an  artist  to  paint  his  portrait,  his  courtesy  and 
ity;  others  expre^ed  their  pleasure  at  seeing  love  of  children,  and  his  shrill  voice,  impressive 
the  laws  of  the  republic  of  letters  enforced  even  when  scarcely  raised  above  a  whisper,  were 
with  unaccustomed  rigor.    A  first  and  a  second  among  its  attractions.   His  reputation  at  the  bar 
impression  of  750  copies  were  rapidly  exhaust-  increased  with  his  aucceas  as  a  reviewer.    Ho 
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fofle  to  thd  bis^be^  emiiM&ee  aa  a  pleader,  was  ereth'fbrooiirtftTor,  andvasmadeaoUeitorto 
elected  in  1821  lord  rector  of  the  imiveraitj  of  the  dnke  of  York,  Sept.  14, 1677,  and  kxughted. 
Glasgow,  and  in  1829  dean  of  the  ftonlty  of  This  startled  his  associates,  bnt  he  insistea  th«t 
advocates,  waai^^pointed  lord  advocate  in  1880,  the  office  was  strictly  professional  in  its  char- 
entered  the  hoQseof  oommoDs  in  1881,  and  was  aoter,  and  in  1678  men  of  both  parties  nnited 
elevated  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  1884.  He  took  to  elect  him  recorder  of  London.  He  then  went 
part  in  the  reform  debates  in  pariiament,  hot  boldly  oyer  to  the  court  party,  and  for  the  rest 
did  not  maintain  in  that  aremt  the  reputation  d  his  life  so  acted  as  to  oeserre  the  title  of  tiM 
for  eloqaence  which  he  eqjoyed  at  the  bar.  Am  worst  tool  ever  nsed  for  the  destruction  of  free- 
a  judge  he  was  a  model  of  courtesy  and  patience,  d<Hn  by  the  house  of  Stuart  In  the  days  of 
and  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  his  decisions  the  popish  plot  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  the  vi  vacitv  aud  deamess  of  his  statements,  against  the  accused  parties,  acting  both  as  judge 
He  was  most  highly  esteemed  in  private  life,  and  as  counsel,  in  different  courts;  and  it  was 
and  as  a  brilliant  convener,  abonnoin^  in  wit,  by  his  advice  that  the  government  placed  itself 
fancy,  and  amiabili^.  All  his  writings  dis-  at  the  head  of  the  patrons  of  the  plot,  where* 
play  a  n^id,  versatile,  and  delicate  rather  than  by  its  inventors  were  prevented  from  turning 
prctfound  intellect.  "  With  littie  imagination,'*  it  to  the  profit  they  had  expected.  He  was 
says  Talfourd,  *4ittle  genuine  wit,  and  no  dear  af»pointed  chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  made 
viewof  any  great  and  central  prindplesof  criti-  king^s  serffeant,  m  April,  1680,  and  created  a 
dsra,  he  has  contnved  to  dazzle,  to  astonish,  baronet  fie  oSSended  the  house  of  conunons^ 
and  occasionally  to  delight  multitudes  of  read*  and  was  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The  office 
era,  and,  at  one  period,  to  hold  the  temporanr  of  recorder  he  fgve  up  Dec.  2,  1680.  Whai 
fate  of  authors  at  his  wOl.  Without  deep  feel-  the  Oxford  parliament  was  dissolved,  in  1681, 
ing,  which  few  can  understand,  he  has  a  quick  and  Charles  IL  resolved  to  destroy  the  whigs, 
sensibility,  with  which  all  sympathixe ;  witnout  Jeffreys  became  the  most  efficient  agent  of 
a  command  of  images,  he  has  a  glittering  radi*  government  He  labored  agmnsC  the  city  of 
auce  of  words  whidi  the  most  superfici^  may  London,  which  had  been  hu  first  patron,  and 
admire;  neither  too  hard-hearted  always  to  re-  helped  to  extinguish  its  liberties.  He  was  of 
fbse  his  admiration,  nor  too  Idndly  to  auppress  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  trial  of  Lord  Kua» 
a  sneer,  he  has  been  enabled  to  appear  moat  sell,  and  bore  himself  so  vUlanousiy  that  he  was 
witty,  most  wise,  and  most  doquent  to  those  made  chief  justice  of  England,  in  order  that  he 
who  have  chosen  him  for  their  oracle."  His  might  effect  the  destruction  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
biogriq)hy  was  written  by  Lord  Cookbum,  witli  He  was  deeply  concerned  in  several  other  mur- 
a  selection  from  his  correspondence  (Edinburgh,  ders  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the  assaults  on 
1852 ;  reprinted  in  Philadelphia).  the  municipal  corporations.  He  presided  at 
JEFFREYS,  GxoBo%  lord,  an  En^ish  judge,  the  trial  of  Oates^  and  at  that  of  Baxter.  On 
born  in  Acton,  Denbighshire  (Wales),  in  1648,  May  15,  1685,  James  XL  made  him  a  peer,  by 
died  in  the  tower  W  London,  April  19,  1689.  the  tiUe  of  Baron  JeSrejn  of  Wem.  He  was 
His  fjEunily  was  good,  though  not  rich.  He  was  the  second  chief  justice  ennobled  in  England, 
educated  at  Shrewsbury,  at  St  PauFs  school,  Hubert  de  Burgh  being  the  first  In  the  sum- 
London,  and  at  Westminster  sdiool,  under  Dr.  mer  of  that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
Busby ;  and  he  early  gave  indication  of  high  of  a  special  commission  to  try  persons  accused 
talents.  His  feither  was  unable  to  send  him  to  of  having  taken  part  in  Monmouth's  rebdlion, 
the  university,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  in  the  counties  composing  the  western  circuit 
Inner  Temple,  May  19, 1668.  Of  his  boyhood  Of  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  820  were 
and  youth  but  littie  is  known,  and  that  is  not  hanged,  and  841  ordered  to  be  transported  and 
to  his  credit  He  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.  sold  .into  the  slavery  of  the  tropics.  Others 
22,  1668,  having,  18  months  before,  married  were  most  barbarously  punished  with  scouiy- 
Mary  Nesham,  daughter  of  a  dergyman,  under  lugs,  imprisonment,  dec.  Jeffireys  boasted  thai 
circumstances  of  a  romantic  character.  On  the  he  had  banged  more  traitors  than  all  his  pr»- 
death  of  this  lady,  in  1678,  he  married  Anne>.  decessors  since  the  conquest  His  cruelty  was 
widow  of  Sir  John  Jones,  who  had  been  lora  all  the  more  offensive  because  he  traded  in  par- 
mayor  of  London.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid,  dons,  and  in  that  wav  rich  offenders  escaped. 
but  his  practice  was  in  the  Old  Bailey  and  other  That  his  aim  was  to  please  James  H.  admits  of 
Ix>ndon  courts,  always  beneath  the  other  tribu-  no  doubt,  thou^^  in  after  days  the  king  declared 
nals  in  conduct,  and  in  that  age  scarcely  better  that  Jeffireys  exceeded  his  inatructions,  while 
than  dens  of  torture  and  murder.  In  such  a  the  judge  asserted  that  he  gave  offence  by  being 
school  tiie  natural  ferocity  of  his  temperament  too  merdfhl.  The  king  called  his  judge^s  do- 
was  r(^>idly  devdof^d,  and  he  soon  exhibited  ings  ^  the  chief  justice^s  campaign  in  the  west" 
that  brutdity  which  has  won  him  infamy  He  rewarded  Jeffreys  by  making  him  lord  high 
throughout  the  civilixed  world.  So  quickly  did  chancellor  of  England,  Sept  28,  1685,  which 
Le  rise,  that  in  March,  1671,  he  became  com-  office  he  held  until  the  downfall  of  the  Stuarts, 


by  affecting  to    he  was  firmly  met, 
be  a  patriot  and  a  Puritan;  but  he  intrigued  se-    wept    The  court  of  hi^  commission  having 
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been  reTived,  JeHnjn  vas  appofaited  its  preA-  and  Jiutiee.''    In  aptte  of  these  eologiei,  few 
dent,  and  took  part  in  its  worst  acts.    It  was  persons  will  dissent  from  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
by  his  advice  that  the  T  bishops  were  imprisoned  Jnstice  Foster,  that  he  was  ^the  Terj  worst 
and  tried.    In  1668  the  nniversity  of  Oxford  re-  Jndge  that  ever  disgraced  Westminster  halJ.'' 
fbsed  to  elect  him  thehr  chancellor.    There  was  Though  Jeffreys  was  the  father  of  13  children^ 
not  one  of  the  deeds  of  folly  and  crime  that  his  flunily  beoame  extinct  at  an  early  day,  and 
caused  the  overthrow  of  James  11.  to  which  his  tiUedisappeared  from  the  peerage  in  1703. 
Jeflfreys  was  not  a  party ;  and  when  the  king       J£FFRI£S,  John,  an  American  phjraician, 
was  frightened  into  a  change  of  policy,  Jeffireys  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  6, 174i,  died  there, 
became  his  agent  for  good  parposes.  He  carried  Sept.  16, 1819.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
back  its  charter  to  the  city  of  London,  and  was  college  in  1768,  and  sobs^oently  studied  mod- 
hooted  by  the  people.  When  the  king  fled  from  icine,  and  was  admitted  to  practice.    With  a 
London,  he  took  the  great  seal  from  Jeflfreys,  *  view  to  a  more  thorough  professional  edncation, 
and  threw  it  into  the  Thames.    The  ex-chan-  he  attended  the  medicMl  schools  of  London,  and 
oellor  disguised  himaell^  and  made  arrangements  in  1769  rec^ved  from  the  university  of  Aber- 
to  sail  for  Hamburg.    He  might  have  escaped,  deen  the  degree  of  M.D.     Betuminff  shortly 
had  he  not  returned  to  land  for  the  indulgence  after  to  Borton,  he  entered  upon  n  lucrative 
of  drunkenness,  which  led  to  his  being  recog-  practice,   which  continued  until  the  evacua- 
nised  and  seised.    The  mob  wished  to  tear  him  Uon  of  the  town  by  the  British  troops,  whom 
in  pieces,  but  the  authorities  succeeded  in  plac-  he  accompanied  to  Hali&x.    After  serving  as 
ing  him  in  the  tower,  Bee  19, 1688.    There'he  surgeon-general  of  the  troops  in  Hidifiuc,  he 
remained  for  upward  of  4  months,  when  he  died  was  appointed  in  1779  surgeon  m«or  of  the 
of  the  stone,  having  much  aggravated  his  disease  forces  in  America,  and  was  present  for  a  short 
by  his  indulgence  in  drinking.    Even  to  the  last  time  with  the  army  in  Savannah.    In  the  sue- 
he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  his  ceeding  year  he  established  himself  in  London 
conduct  on  the  western  drcnit  was  bad,  and,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  so 
tried  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  it  was  not  so  much  success  that  he  declined  the  offer  of  the 
heinous  as  it  appears  to  us.    He  was  the  worst  lucrative  post  of  surgeon-general  to  the  forces 
man  of  a  hard  and  ferocious  age,  and  differed  in  India.    He  also  occupied  himself  much  with 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  many  of  his  con-  scientific  studies,  and  in  the  prosecntion  of  his 
temporaries.    Suffering  constantiy  from  disease  experiments  in  atmospheric  temperature  nnder- 
peculiariv  trying  to  the  mind,  and  an  habitual  took,  Jan.  7,  1785,  a  remarkable  voyage  in  a 
drunkard,  his  actions  were  the  consequence  of  balloon  from  Dover  cli&  across  tiie  British 
infirmities  and  failings;  and  the  chief  fault  was  channel,  landing  in  the  forest  of  Guiennes  in 
to  be  found  in  the  kings  who  placed  him  in  posi-  France.    This  was  the  first  succesefo]  attempt  at 
tions  where  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  aSrostaticm  on  an  extended  scale,  and  J>r.  J^ 
otherwise  than  as  a  beast  of  prey.  It  is  asserted  fries  in  consequence  received  nnj  attentions 
that  James  11.  was  so  well  pleased  with  him,  from  the  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Paris 
that  if  the  revolution  had  not  occurred  he  was  and  from  various  eminent  personages.    He  snb- 
to  have  received  promotion  in  the  peerage,  by  sequentiy  read  an  account  of  his  experiments 
the  titie  of  earl  of  Flint    Lord  Campbell  savs  before  the  r^ral  society  of  London.    In  1789  he 
that  ^*  as  a  civil  judge  he  was  by  no  means  with-  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  practised  his  pro- 
out  high  qualifications ;  and  in  the  absence  of  fesnon  until  the  dose  of  his  life.    He  hnd  a 
nny  motive  to  do  wrong,  he  was  willing  to  do  taste  tor  anatomy,  and  announced  n  courw  of 
right ;"  and  that  *^  when  quite  sober  he  was  par-  lectures  in  Boston  on  the  subject    Such,  how- 
ticularly  good  as  a  nisi  prius  judge.*^     Lord  ever,  was  the  prejudice  against  the  practice  of 
Macanlay,  who  has  dealt  with  his  memory  with  dissecting,  that  on  the  evening  of  Uie  second 
almost  as  much  severity  as  Jeffreys  dealt  with  lecture  a  mob  broke  into  his  anatomical  room, 
the  western  whigs,  says:  *'His  enemies  could  and  bore  away  the  subject,  the  body  of  an  exe- 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  some  of  the  qualities  cuted  felon  presented  to  him  by  tlie  governor, 
of  a  great  jndge.    His  legal  knowledge,  indeed,  The  course  tnus  interrupted  was  never  resamed, 
was  merely  such  as  he  hw^  picked  up  In  practice  and  the  single  lecture  aelivered  by  Dr.  Jeffries 
of  no  very  high  kind.    But  he  had  one  of  those  is  sud  to  have  been  the  first  public  one  on  anat- 
happily  constituted  intellects  which,  across  laby-  omy  given  in  New  England, 
rintns  of  sophistry,  and  through  masses  of  im-       JEHOVAH,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Sn- 
material  flacts,  go  straight  to  the  true  point"  preme  Being.   Both  the  pronunciation  nnd  ety- 
His  biographer,  Mr.  Woolrych.  who  has  done  molo^cal  derivation  of  this  name  are  matters 
all  that  can  be  done  to  place  nim  well  before  of  critical  controverqr*    The  Jews  of  later  pe- 
men,  says:  " His  bright  sterling  talents  must  be  riods  from  religious  awe  abstained  from  {uro- 
acknowledged ;  that  intuitive  perception  which'  nouncing  it,  and,  wherever  it  occurred  in  read- 
led  him  to  penetrate  in  a  moment  the  thin  veil  ing,  sulwtitnted  the  word  Adonai  (my  Lord) ; 
of  hypocrisy,  and  show  things  as  they  were,  and  it  ii  now  generally  believed  that  the  sub- 
most  have  its  meed.    Like  Thurlow,  he  had  the  linear  yowel  signs  attached  to  the  Hebrew  tetm- 
especial  gift  of  fastening  on  the  true  genius  of  grammaton  Jhvh  belong   to  the   substitoted 
the  cause,  eliciting  its  nice  point,  and  forming  a  word.    Many  l>elieve  Jahveh  to  be  the  original 
prompt  decision  on  the  right  bases  of  equity  proimnciation>    The  name  is  derived  by  sonae 
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modern  critios  from  names  of  Egyptian  divini-  that,  in  ad^tlon  to  the  great  works  whioh  will 
ties,  supposed  to  have  been  nationalised  by  endear  his  name  to  remote  generations,  his  pri- 
^  Moses ;  by  others  it  is  compared  with  the  Jove  vate,  his  almost  secret  chiffities  have  divided 
of  the  Romans.  Its  resemblance  to  two  other  the  weekly  bread  to  thoosaads  of  his  fellow 
'  Hebrew  words  for  the  Divini^fJah  and  Ehveh,  oreatares.  The  characteristic  of  his  mnnifi* 
L  in  part  strengthens  and  in  part  weakens  these  cence  has  been  enlightened  nsefolness.  Bis 
suppositions.  What  is  certain  is  the  connection  wealth  has  been  achieved  by  sagadty,  Indnstry, 
t  of  the  word,  whether  original  or  not,  with  the  and  the  pmpest  good  fiiith ;  it  has  not  been  lav- 
r  Hebrew  root  AoooA  or  ha/yakf  to  be.  and  its  ished  with*mere  ostentations  and  lU-eonsidered 
r  meaning  throttgboQt  the  Scriptores  **  the  Being"  profosion.  In  the  long  list  of  hispabHo  bene- 
or  **  the  Evcdasting.'^  factions^  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  exhibit 
JEJEEBHOT,  6iB  Jaxsbtjkb,  a  pnblio-spir-  a  wise  discrimination,  and  amply  deserve  the 
ited  Parsee  merchant  of  Bombay,  bom  in  that  title  of  good  sense.  Some  have  natnrally  been 
city,  Jnly  16, 1788,  died  there,  April  14, 1859.  devoted  to  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  like  almost  all  the  members  of  that  ancient  fluth  in  which  he  was 
1  Parsee  merchants  he  was  the  architect  of  his  himself  bom  and  nnrtnred,  hot  the  greater  por- 
own  fortune.  In  early  life  he  made  several  tion  have  solely  contemplated  the  common  good 
voyages  to  Ohina.  In  one  of  these  the  ship  in  of  all."  His  statue,  that  of  the  first  native  In- 
which  he  sailed  was  captured  by  the  French,  dian  placed  bv  the  side  of  the  monuments  of 
and  he  was  carried  to  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope,  Elphinstone,  Malcolm,  and  Forbes,  was  set  up 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  Oalcutta.  He  thus  in  the  town  hall  of  Bombay,  and  exposed  to  pal^* 
lost  his  property,  and  on  several  other  occa-  lie  view,  Aug.  1, 18A9«  He  was  advanced  to 
sions  met  with  losses  and  vicissitudes ;  bat  by  the  dignity  of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
his  resolution  and  business  abilities  he  afterward  by  letters  patent  of  Aug.  6,  1867.  His  wife, 
became  the  first  merchant  of  India,  and  died  Awabaee  Fran^Jee,  the  daughter  of  a  Parsee 
wortli  $4,000,000.  As  early  as  1823  he  gave  a  merchant,  bore  her  husband  8  sons,  the  eldest 
proof  of  remarkable  munificence  in  releasing  of  whom,  Onrset^ee  Jamse^ee,-  born  Oct.  9, 
the  debtors  confined  in  jail  by  paying  their  1811.  succeeded  him  in  the  baronetcy,  while  he 
debts.  From  that  time  to  his  death  his  benefi-  and  his  brothers  continue  the  extensive  mer- 
cence  never  slackened,  and  comprised  all  dasses  cantile  establiriiment  of  their  father, 
and  creeds,  his  donations  to  public  objects  being  JELLAOHIOH  DS  BUZIM,  Joskfs,  baron, 
estimated  at  about  $1,600,000.  In  1842  he  was  ban  of  Croatia,  61avonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  gen- 
knighted  by  the  queen  of  England,  and  in  1848  era!  in  the  Austrian  army,  born  in  Peterwardein, 
a  gold  medal  bearing  the  image  of  Victoria  set  MUitary  Frontier,  Oct  Id,  1801,  died  in  Agram, 
in  diamonds  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Brit*  May  19,  1869.  He  was  well  educated  in  boy- 
ish government,  '*  in  honor  of  his  munificence  hood  by  his  mother.  Having  been  presented 
and  patriotism."  Among  his  noblest  charities  in  his  yonth  to  the  emperor  Francis,  he  attract- 
is  the  great  hospital  in  Bombay  which  bears  his  ed  his  mijesty's  attention  by  his  quick  and 
name,  and  which  was  opened  in  1846.  Con-  bold  wit,  and  was,  as  a  favor,  placed  in  the 
nected  with  it,  and  also  endowed  by  him,  is  the  military  academy,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of 
Grant  medical  college,  which  confers  on  India  18  to  enter  as  sub-lieutenant  the  dragoon  regi- 
the  benefit  of  a  skilled  bo^  of  native  medical  ment  of  his  great-unjle,  Baron  Eiiesevich  of 

Eractitioners.    In  various  parts  of  the  country  Baint  Helena,  vice-ban  of  Croatia.    Having  been 

e  built  comfortable  dhurumMUaa,  or  phices  of  appointed  in  1880  lieutenant  of  a  firontier  regi- 

refbge,  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.    An  ment  of  Hulans,  he  passed  4  years  in  Italy,  and 

establishment  at  Bombay  for  the  education  and  was  afterward  employed  in  suppressing  banda 

support  of  poor  Parsee  children  was  endowed  of  Bosnian  robbers  who  made  inounions  mto 

by  him  at  an  expense  of  1^0,000.    In  one  gift  Croatia.    After  8  years  of  this  wild  life,  he  be- 

he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  $160,000.  came  in  1887  mijor  in  the  archduke  Ernest's 

beside  the  schools  which  bear  his  name,  and  regiment,  and  adjutant  to  Connt  Lilienberg,  gov- 

also  contributed  $60,000  for  a  school  of  design,  emor  of  Dalmatia.  •  In  1842  he  was  apfwinted 

He  established  benevolent  institutions  not  only  colon^d  with  full  command  of  the  first  Banat 

in  Bombay,  but  in  Surat,  in  Nowsaree,  in  the  border  regiment    While  engaged  in  military 

^            Baroda  territories,  where  his  parents  lived,  and  life  he  hsid  carefully  studied  the  political  ele- 

in  many  otiier  place&    The  causeway  which  ments  of  his  own  -country  and  of  Austria.    A 

unites  the  idands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  the  revival  of  national  spirit  had  lately  shown  itself 

water  works  at  Poonah,  the  bridges  at  Earia,  among  the  Masyars  as  well  as  in  the  Slavio 

^            Parta,  and  Bartha,  and  many  other  public  works,  countries  of  8.  E.  Europe,  the  whole  of  these 

>            of  which  he  was  the  founder,  attest  how  greatly  latter  beinff  kept  in  excitement  by  Russian  in« 

he  contributed  to  ihe  prosperity  of  the  presi-  flnence  and  PansUvic  agitation.    Croatia  was 

dency  of  Bombay.    In  June,  1866,  at  a  public  united  with  Hungary,  but  its  people  saw  with 

^            meeting  organized  by  the  native  population  of  anger  the  rising  power  of  the  latter.    When 

that  city,  and  supported  by  the  Europeans  of  all  Hungary  in  1848  rose  for  freedom,  Jellachich 

classes,  a  statue  was  voted  to  him ;  and  Lord  lost  no  time  in  persnadinff  his  countrymen  that 

Elphinstone,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  said  on  fidelity  to  the  Austrian  nue  was  the  only  means 

'           that  occasion:  *'It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  of  defending  themaelves against Hnnganan  ag- 
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gveakm.    AoomadttoewMBatoneeaentto'VI-  gelatSne.  The«ftolo#tiie0iigarin&eilN*m«ri8 
eoDft  to  protest  fideUtj,  and  raqoort  £or  J^]]»>  to  give  ibe  jnioe  a  more  gm^noue  oonsistenoe, 
obidi  the  title  of  ban.    The  ooati  gi«ated  tlie  an  agreeaUe  Mveetaen,  imd  render  it  kee  Hi^e 
nqnett,  and  Jellaohieh  beeame  ban,  adding  to  to  dumge.    Isinglass  is  aliio  sometimes  need  t4> 
this  the  tiUe  of  vriTjr  ooondller  and  general  oom*  increase  the  stiffhess  of  the  jelij.    The  prodnet 
niander-in*^i^  of  the  distriets  of  the  Banat,  differs  from  anhnd  Jelly  (see  GxLAmis)  in 
Wafasdia,  md  Oaristadt.    Bat  man  j  Oroats  saw  oontaininff  no  nitrogen,  and  it  ie  not  esteemed 
with  diaeontent  this  edition  to  Anstrian  power,  partioolariy  mitritloas ;  bnt  it  forms  •  pleasant 
ttid  it  beeame  necessary  fbr  the  ban  to  oonirm  article  of  diet^  and  to  tiie.sidc  a  ooc^ing  snd 
bis  authority  by  strood^  means^  in  some  instances  gratefbl  refreshment.    Jams  are  alao  pree^rres 
in  fact  by  the  strong  hand,  as  be  is  said  in  break-  of  fmit  with  sugar.    They  differ  from  Jellies  in 
ing  np  a  political  meeting  of  mdeonteats  to  hare  containing  liie  palp  and  sometimes  seeds  as  well 
k]M>eked  down  with  his  fist  one  whom  he  found  as  the  joice.     The  insolnble  and  indigestible 
hanudguing  nndnst  him.    He  had  consolidated  ligneous  matters  of  the  fitiits  render  them  less 
the  sonthern  Blsric  tribes,  and  was  endeaToring  suitable  for  the  sid^  but  in  a  healthy  state  of  the 
to  join  to  their  interests  those  of  the  Oecbs  of  system  these  matters  no  doabt  promote  the  ao- 
Bohemia.  The  Hungarian  cabinet  now  demand-  tion  of  the  bowela  by  their  mechanical  stimnfaaL 
edof  the  flovemment  that  the  ban  diould  Se  Yegetablejdly  consists  chiefly  of  the  acid  called 
deprired  of  his  titles.    The  court  began  to  play  pectic,  which  is  produced  by  tiie  change  eflfeoted 
ft  donbie  game,  wishing  on  the  one  hana  to  upon  the  chemical  principle  pectine  of  Bncm* 
flatter  HoMary,  and  on  the  other  to  retain  the  not,  so  named  by  Aim  from  the  Greek  fn^Kror, 
afcdof  theCAtNitians.    Jelkkdiioh  was  nominally  coiyaled,  in  reference  to  its  property  of  gelat- 
degraded  and  ordered  to  relinquish  holding  a  inizing.    Pectio  acid  is  almost  insolnble  in  cold 
d^  and  then  appear  and  account  fbr  his  con-  water,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it 
dnot    Without  piling  attention  to  the  com-  ooagulates  on  cooling.    Long  continued  boiling, 
mand,  he  went  to  Innspmck  after  holding  the  bowcTcr,  deprives  it  of  this  quality,  and  the 
cttet  and  having  hinuw  consecrated  ban  l^  the  product  is  mudlagtnous.    Hence  in  making  cor- 
bislK^    He  now  visited  the  arohdnke  Charles  rant  or  other  J^y,  the  boiling  ia  not  extended 
and  the  ardiduchess  Sophia,  by  whom  he  was  beyond  80  minotea.    Sufficient  sugar  must  be 
heartily  wdoomed,  nothing  bang  said  of  the  used  to  absorb  the  watw,  so  that  longer  boiling 
degradation  or  attaint  of  treason.     At  Inns-  than  this  is  not  required  to  evaporalo  it. 
pruok,  before  the  emperor  and  imperial  frunilr,       JELLY  FISH,  the  popular  name  d  the  acft- 
^*this  dariisng  rebel,"  as  the  arohwjhess  Sophia  lephan  class  of  radiatea  animals,  or  mteAum, 
termed  him,  delivered  a  looff  oration,  dedaring  induding  the  <M^er8  nph&nM^hgrtB,  dmtpk^rm^ 
the  readiness  of  himself  and  people  to  die  for  and  etmupk^rm.    The  body  is  traDflpareot  and 
Austria.    This  was  the  heaviest  blow  struck  at  Jelly-like,  disk-shaped,  with  tiie  uMNith  down- 
Hungary,  and  the  ban  returned  in  triumph.  He  ward  and  in  the  centre  of  the  sneiosed  oavi^, 
now  crossed  the  Drave  and  advanced  against  the  frvm  which  hang  down  appendages  varying  in 
Hungarians  as  far  as  Stuhlweissenburg,  but  Was  number,  length,  and  purpose,    m  the  eemnne 
Apdled,  fled  toward  the  Austrian  frontier,  acd  medusss,  €d  wldoh  the  sun  fish  (oiirMta),  «o 
jomed  the  forces  of  Windischgritz,  who  was  common  on  our  beaches  after  storms  orfloftting 
besieging  Vienna,  then  in  tl^  hands  of  the  in-  in  our  watera  in  the  summer,  is  agood  example, 
snrgents.    He  oontribntea  to  the  defeat  of  the  the  body  is  so  laigely  made  np  of  water  that  on 
Hungariana  at  the  battle  of  Swechat  (Oct  80),  drying  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  film  of  mem- 
as  well  aa  to  the  conquest  of  Vienna.    He  now  brane ;  they  would  haidly  be  seen  in  the  wat«r, 
cooperated  with  Windisohffr&ts  ia  the  invasion  were  it  not  fat  their  beantiftd  oolora.     The 
of  Hungary^  snrprised  and  dispersed  the  retreat-  digestivo  cavity  is  more  complex  thim  in  the 
ing  army  or  Percael  at  Moor  (Deo.  29),  and  took  polyps,  being  excavated  in  the  aubet«iee  of  the 
ptft  in  the  indecisive  campaign  of  Feb.  1849.  body  with  bran^es  ramilQruig  in  various  diree- 
ButinthefollowingApTil,tneHuDgarianscom«  tions;  the  stomach  seems  to  perfbrm  the  <^toe 
manded  by  GOigev  defeated  the  Austro-Oroat  d  a  heart,  distributing  the  products  of  diges- 
army  under  the  chief  command  of  Windisoh*  tion  over  the.  system,  and  the  ibod,  arriving  at 
grfttx ;  and  on  July  14  the  ban,  who  subsequent*  the  periphery,  escapes  by  aa  muky  openinga  as 
ly  operated  in  the  south  of  Hungiuy,  waa  com-  there  are  travernng  tubes;  on  the  free  margin 
pletely  beaten  at  £is  Hegyes.  -  W  lule  reoigan-  are  generally  numerous  minute  tentadea,  form- 
uing  hja  troops,  Haynau  and  Paskevitch  finally  ing  beautiAiUy  delicate  appendages,  whidi  ah- 
subduea  the  Magyars.    During  this  campaign  sorb  water  into  the  marginal  eansl  in  oontaot 
Jellachich  was  in  fact  more  distinguished  for  with  the  food ;  diaeetion  is  rapidly  performed ; 
policy  and  tact  than  military  talent    In  1868  the  ciicidalion  of  the  digested  materudsb  irreg* 
he  commanded  an  army  of  observation  on  the  ular,  sometimes  in  onedirettion  and  aometimcs 
borders  of  Bosnia.    His  OediehU^  or  ^  Poans^^'  in  another.    The  bunches  of  colored  eggs  gen- 
were  published  at  Vienna  in  I860,  and  bis  sol-  orally  hang  outside  the  tentacles  whkh  surrmmd 
dier  songs  are  popular  in  the  annv.  the  mouth;  in  some,  red  spedm  between  the 
JELLY,  the  iaioe  of  certain  fruits  or  vege-  tentacles  have  •been  oonjeotared  to  be  eyes, 
table  roots  boiled  down  with  about  its  own  The  common  jelly  fi^es  move  hj  the  alternate 
weight  of  sugar,  or  a  preparalioa  of  anknal  oontraotiona  and  dilatations  of  ihe  geUktinoun 
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diak;  oditn,  like  the  Portuoete  suuHtf-wtt  maeML  ttadgr,  frcxn tiidr straetore,  noda  of  re- 
(pAytoZta),  hftve  a  laige  Teakue  which  fopportB  prodoetion,  and  relations  to  otiier  animals.  For 
%Le  whole  oommanity  at  the  sar&oe  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  jear  the  eggs  remain 
ocean,  motkm  bemg  effected  hy  the  nwnerona  toipid,  then  a  polyp-like  regetation  arises,  with 
eontractile  tentades  and  the  contractions  of  the  bods  which  flower-like  become  rapidly  develop* 
air  bladder  (t^kanophcrm) ;  others  (the  eUno-'  ed  into  more  highly  oiganiied  ms  lelly  fidies ; 
jpfttfftf  or  berotd  medusfle)  move  by  means  of  these  animal  flowers,  as  they  have  been  called, 
vertical  series  of  swimming  appendages  resem*  are  so  sensitive  that  they  are  instantly  killed  by 
bling  the  fins  of  a  crab.  This  class  presents  a  change  fh>m  salt  to  fresh  water.  They  are 
the  carioas  phenomena  of  alternate  generation,  very  voracious,  feeding  npon  minate  flshes,  cms  • 
iUustrated  by  Steenstrop,  Sara,  and  others,  no*  taeeans,  almost  any  smati  marine  oreatareS)  de- 
ticed  also  in  other  classes  of  the  animal  king*  caying  animal  or  vegetable  matters,  and  even 
dom,  especially  the  helmintbs  or  entozoa.  ^  The  their  own  spedes;  they  move  with  the  rapidity 
Mulanttj  common  in  pools  left  by  tlie  tide,  a  and  elegance  of  birds  of  prey,  seoaring  theb 
hvdroid  growing  in  tofts  like  small  shrubs,  hangs  victioM  with  predsion  by  means  of  their  nettle* 
like  a  flower  from  a  slender  tnbe,  with  the  armed  tentades,  and  peribrming  these  acts  in  a 
month  surrounded  by  tentades,  each  animal  manner  which  wonld  hardly  be  expected  in  a 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  transparent  mass  of  Jelly.  A  nervous  system  is 
each  mouth  receiving  nntriment  for  the  whole ;  present;  and  the  form  is  in  many  capable  of 
the  young  oi  this  hydroid  do  not  resemble  the  remaikable  changes.  For  details  on  their  struo* 
parent,  but  are  little,  ddicate,  tranalnoent  Jdly  tnre,  see  Forbes's  work  on  ihe  British  ni&ed* 
fishes,  like  tiny  cups  from  which  hang  down  4  eved  medoste ;  two  papers  bv  Prof.  Agasda,  in 
long  threads,  and  a  proboscis  at  whose  end  is  the  *^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
the  mouth;  beside  the  buds  whidi  branch  out  Arts  and  Sdenoes.'^  vol.  iv.  part  2, 1860;  and 
from  the  parent  are  hanging  bundles  of  little  vol.  iii.  of  Agasrix's  "  Oontribntions  to  the  Nat- 
spheres  from  which  the  JeUy  fishes  are  pro-  nral  History  of  the  United  States"  (4to.,  Boston, 
duoed ;  along  the  proboscis  of  the  floating  cup  1800).  The  well  known  phosphorescence  of  the 
are  other  spheres  or  eggs,  from  which  are  pro-  ocean  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  light  emit- 
duced  little  pear-shaped  bodies,  which  become  ted  by  jdly  fishes,  shining  like  globes  of  fire, 
attached  ana  grow  into  the  first  mentioned  qwrklinff  like  stars,  or  difiloslng  a  pale  luminous* 
branching  hydroid.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ness ;  this  is  most  remarkable  when  the  water  ia 
the  grandBhud  resembles  the  grandparent,  and  agitated  by  a  vessd's  ked,  and  on  the  coast  line 
the  hydroid  is  reproduced  through  a  generatioa  or  amid  breakers,  where  these  creatures  often 
of  jelly  fishes  into  a  hydroid  again;  if  the  first  serve  to  mark  the  coarse  of  the  mariner.  The 
be  a  eorffne.  the  Jelly  fish  wodd  be  a  ioma*  number  of  these  jelly  fidies,  often  very  minute, 
The  name  of  jellyfish  is  here  appUed  like  those  ia  beyond  cdedation  or  expression,  especially 
of  star  fish,  shell  fish,  Ac,  merdy  implying  tliai  in  northern  waters,  where  they  form  the  food 
it  dwells  in  the  water,  without  bdng  in  any  of  the  small  cmstaoeansand  other  animds  npon 
way  connected  with  vertebrate  fishes.  Some  which  the  right  whdes  fbed,  and  are  dso  them- 
emall  dngle  hydrdds,  not  more  than  ^  inch  high,  selves  devoured  in  immense  numbers  by  these 
produce  some  of  the  largest  Jdly  fishes ;  as  the  huge  cetaceans. 

one  which  by  subdivision  into  saucer-like  con-  JEMMAPES,  or  Obmappi,  a  village  of  Bel- 
tractions  forms  the  ephyra,  with  a  margind  gmm^  in  the  province  of  Hainant,  dtnated  on 
fringe  of  tentacles.  In  our  common  white  sun  the  nver  Hdue  and  on  the  cand  from  Mons  to 
fish,  the  4  creecentic  rosy  figures,  forming  a  Oond^,  8  m.  W.  from  Mons ;  pop.  4,670.  It  la 
cross  by  their  union  in  the  centre,  are  aocumn-  noted  for  a  battle,  Nov.  6,  1798,  between  the 
lations  of  eg».  Some  of  the  jelly  fishes  in  our  French  under  Dumouriez  and  the  Anstrians  un- 
waters  formed  from  these  sdf-dividing  hydroids  der  the  archduke  Albert.  The  republican  fiMPoes 
are  as  lai^  as  the  largest  wash  tub,  with  tent»>  numb^^  about  40,000 ;  the  Austrian  army 
des  extending  20  or  ^  feet ;  these  are  of  a  deep  was  equally  strong,  but  it  was  so  posted  that 
olaret  color,  and  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  only  its  centre,  consisting  of  18,000  men,  conM 
the  stinging  or  nettling  property  which  has  given  be  brought  into  action.  These  troops  were 
the  sdentific  name  to  the  class.  In  the  Porto-  intrenohed,  however,  between  Jemmapes  and 
guese  man-of-war,  some  of  the  community  move  Mons,  and  their  position  was  defended  by  14  re- 
the  whole  establishment,  some  secure  prey  with  doubto,  mounting  nearly  100  pieces  of  artillery, 
r  their  lasso  ceUs  and  eat  and  digest  for  the  fam*  The  battle  began  at  daybreak  with  an  attack  by 
t  ily,  and  some  produce  the  buds  from  which  the  a  French  column  under  Oen.  Beum<mville,  who 
:  young  jelly  fishes  arise ;  and  none  of  these  take  succeeded  after  a  violent  struggle  in  turning 
r  up  or  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  others,  the  Austrian  fiank  and  canTing  the  redoubts 
In  the  same  way  the  hydroid  eanuMmtdaria  on  the  left  of  the  line,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
produces  the  jelly  fish  Uaitopiu,  wiUi  its  edge  meot  Dunjooriez  led  his  centre  agdnst  the  vil- 
Deautifnlly  fringed.  Some  very  handsome  jelly  lege  of  Jemmapes.  Here  they  were  thrown 
fishes  do  not  originate  from  any  hydroid,  but  into  oonfndon  by  some  squadrons  of  the  im- 
reptodnoQ  themsdves  in  the  nsusi  way  by  epn^  perid  horse,  but  the  heroism  of  a  vdet  of 
the  children  resembling  the  parent  These  mi-  Dumoories  named  Baptiste,  and  of  the  young 
oate  and  transparent  creatures  are  woitiiy  of  duke  of  Ohartres  (dterward  King  Louis  Phi- 
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lippeX  rallied  the  ditooaififeed  troq^  and  dro^e  ling,  And  Bagel  irare  all  oonneeted  wHfa  Jena. 

Uie  AustriaDs  from  the  field.  I>Qmouries  mean-  ScfaiUar's  favorite  reaort  while  piofesaor  ctf  his- 

while  bastened  to  the  right,  where  BeamoiH  tory  there  was  the  garden  in  which  tlie  ohsep- 

yUle^B  column  was  beginning  to  waver,  and  in-  TaUny  now  stands.    Among  tlie  other  eminent 

spired  the  soldiers  with  such  enthosiasm  that^  scholars  and  poets  who  have  held  office  in  the 

shonting  the  Marseillaise^  they  mshed  upon  the  university  were  Yoss  and  the  brothers  Sohlegel ; 

redoubts  and  completed  the  victory.    The  Aus-  among  natnralistB,  Oken ;  in  chemistry,  ^tt- 

trian  loss  was  about  6,000,  the  French  6,000 ;  ling  and  Ddb^einer;  iu  theology,  Danov,  Gries- 

but  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  the  first  reg-  bach,  Eichhom,  and  Panlus ;  in  jurisprudence, 

ular  engagement  won  by  the  republican  forces,  Feuerbach,  Thibant,  ^^    In  the  middle  of  the 

were  very  important  to  both  psjrties.    Most  of  18th  century  the  attendance  of  students  fino- 

the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  surrendered  to  the  tuated  between  S^OOO  and  8,000;  at  the  end  of 

victors  without  opposiUoD,  and  when  Belgium  that  century  there  were  still  about  1,000.    Xhs 

was  subsequently  annexed  to  the  French  em-  student  asBociations  (BurseheMckt^ften)  and  po- 

pire  Jemmapes  gave  its  name  to  a  province  litical  agitations  in  1816-'10,  as  well  as  the  fiict 

H)omprising  nearly  the  whole  of  HainauU  that  the  student  Sand  happened  to  be  at  Jena 

JENA,  a  German  town,  situated  on  the  Saale,  shortly  before  his  assassination  of  Kotzebue,  and 

in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saze- Weimar-Eisenach,  the  competition  oi  the  new  universStiea,  greatly 

partly  surrounded  by  steep  barren  mountains,  injured  the  prosperity  of  Jena,  and  the  attend- 

and  consisting  of  the  town  proper,  through  ance  has  since  declined  to  about  500,  althoi^sh 

which  flows  the  little  river  Leutra,  and  several  the  different  duchies  which  support  it  have  in- 

suburbs;  pop.  about  6,000.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  creased  in  their  solicitude  for  its  wdfare.    The 

supreme  court  for  the  grand  dachy,  and  for  sev-  number  of  professors  is  now  about  50,  among 

era!  neighboring  duchies,  and  contains  a  ducal  whom  are  many  men  of  great  learning,  as 

palace,  3  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholio  Droysen,  Grimm,  Ease,  Wadcenroder,  &c    The 

ohurch,  8  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  4eo.    The  first  litecaiy  periodical  in  Germany  was  eslab- 

countryaround  Jena  is  so  beautiful  that  Charles  lished  in  *Jena  in  1785.    After  its  removal  to 

Y.  is  said  to  have  placed  it  in  that  respect  next  Halle,  it  was  followed  from  1804  to  1842  by  the 

to  Florence.    The  foundation  of  its  celebrated  Jenamke  Literotwneitung^  and  ance  by  the 

university  was  laid  by  the  elector  John  Frederic  Nmie  Jtnaucke  LUenUuneUungy  published  by 

the  Generous  in  1547,  when  as  a  prisoner  of  Brockhaas  in  Leipsic  with  the  cooperation  ii 

Charles  V.  he  was  removed  to  Jena,  where  he  the  facolty.    Jena  has  several  other  private  ed- 

was  to  meet  with  hb  three  sons.    The  univer-  ucational  institntions»  a  musical  union,  and  a 

sity  of  Wittenberg  having  been  wrested  from  society  for  the  study  of  Thuringisn  history  and 

him,  his  object  was  to  establish  in  its  stead  a  arohsaology  founded  in  1852. — ^A  memorable 

seat  of  learning  at  Jena  which  should  become  a  battle  was  fought  near  Jena,  Oct  14^  1806, 

nursery  of  science  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  between  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army  and 

reformation.    Among  the  first  professors  who  the  French.    Napoleon^s  victory  at  Jena,  says 

lectnred  at  Jena  were  Stigd  tbe  philologist,  Schlosser,  destroyed  one  hiUf  of  the  PrusBisn 

Btriegel  the  theologian,  and  SchrOter  the  physi-  army,  while  Davoust  gained  a  much  more  gio- 

dan.    The  latter  prevdled  upon  Ferdinand  I.  rious  victory  over   i&   other  at  Auerstidt. 

to  give  his  ssnction  to  the  institution  (Aug.  15,  Thb  double  defeat  brought  about  the  complete 

1557) ;  it  was  inaugurated  Feb.  2, 1558,  and  the  humiliation  of  Prussia. 

800th  anniversary  was  celebrated  Aug.  15-17,  JENNER,  Edwabd,  an  English  physician  and 

1858,  on  which  occssion  a  statue  of  the  found-  surgeon,  celebrated  for  his  di»oovery  of  vaooina- 

er  John  Frederic  was  placed  iu  the  market  tion,  bom  in  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire,  May  17, 

square.    In  connection  with  the  university  are  1749,  died  there,  Jan.  20i,  1828.    He  was  the  8d 

a  philological  and  theological  seminary,  a  cli-  s(m  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar  of  Berke- 

niqne,  an  anatomical  theatre,  an  obstetric  and  ley,  and,  having  evinced  a  taste  f6r  the  sludy 

pharmaceutical  establishment,  an  institution  for  of  natuial  history  and  medicine,  he  was  appren- 

natural  and  mathematical  sciences,  one  for  agri-  ticed  at  the  age  of  14,  in  accordance  with  the 

cultural  science,  and  another  founded  in  1849  practice  of  the  time,  to  a  surgeon  in  Sudbury, 

for  political  science,  a  botanical  garden,  an  oh-  near  Bristol,  with  whom  he  remmned  7  years. 

servatory,  a  museum  of  miner^ogy,  natural  At  the  age  of  21  he  went  to  London  and  became 

curiosities,  arclisdology,  and  oriental  coins,  and  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter,  then  rising  into  emi- 

a  library  with  150,000  vols,  (removed  in  1858  nence  as  a  surgeon  and  physiologist,  with  wlkom 

to  a  new  and  stately  building).    Jena  holds  a  he  remained  2  years,  and  between  whom  and 

high  position  in  German  literature,  particu-  himself  a  lasting  friendship  was  established.    la 

larly  in  philosophy.    Reinhold,  Wieland^s  son*  the  interval  he  was  employed,  at  the  reoosn- 

in-law,  a  disciple  of  Kant,  was  called  in  1787  mendation  of  Sir  JosM^h  Banks,  to  arrange  the 

to  Jena,  where  he  opened  his  lectures  on  the  specimens  of  natural  nistory  brought  baok  by 

new  philosophy,  whidi  were  attended  by  an  uapt  Cook  from  his  first  voyage  of  diaoovery  ; 

unprecedented  concourse  of  students.     From  ana  so  sati^actorily  did  he  discharge  this  du^ 

that  time  this  university  became  the  source  that  he  received  the  appointment  d[  naturalist 

whence  philosophy,  esthetics,  and  biblical  crit-  to  the  expedition  which  sailed  in  1772.    Pre- 

i^_  flowed  over  all  Gennany.    Fichte,  Schel-  ferringthe  profession  for.  which  he  had  been 
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apeetally  edncsM^  he  dedined  thh  oifer,  tm  well  he  pnrMied  l^e  subject  with  great  pstlenoe  and 
as  others  equally  flattering  and  IneratiYe  Bobe^  sagacity  for  many  years,  in  the  coarse  of  which 
qnently  made  to  lum,  and  in  1778  returned  to  he  made  a  thorough  stady  of  the  various  forms 
Mrkeley,  where  be  established  hthisdf  in  prao-  of  varioloid  eruptions  and  their  distinffuishing 
tice  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  In  1792  he  characteristics.  It  was  not  until  after  frequent 
procured  from  the  Bcottish  university  of  St  experiments  that  he  ascertained  that  only  one 
Andrew's  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  thenceforth  form  of  the  eruption  on  the  cow's  udder  had  the 
devoted  himself  exdunvely  to  the  practice  of  property  of  protecting  from  the  small  pox,  and 
medicine.  In  the  intervals  of  his  professional  such  was  his  faith  in  his  discovery  that  several 
labors  he  occupied  himself  widi  various  scienti-  of  these  experiments  were  made  upon  his  own 
fie  researches,  and  derived  mudi  pleasure  from  son,  a  boy  under  6  years  of  age.  During  all 
music,  literature,  and  the  recreations  of  sodety.  this  time  he  made  no  secret  of  the  investigations 
The  versatility  of  his  genius  is  seen  in  his  cor-  he  was  conducting,  but  met  with  little  sympa- 
respondence  with  John  Hunter,  whose  commu-  thy  or  encouragement  from  his  professional 
nications  to  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions"  brethren ;  and  so  distasteful  did  his  speculations 
gave  frequent  evidence  of  his  pupil's  researches  prove  to  the  members  of  one  of  the  medical 
into  the  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  sodeties  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  was  for- 
kingdoms.  His  paper  on  the  cuckoo  communi-  bidden  to  indulge  in  them  at  their  regular  meet- 
catod  to  Hunter,  and  by  him  published  in  the  ings  under  penuty  of  expulsion.  Having  satis- 
'^  Transactions,"  was  conddered  a  masterly  per-  fied  himself  of  the  efficacy  of  inoculation  with 
focmance,  on  account  of  the  many  new  &cts  the  vims  of  the  cow  pox  to  prevent  the  small 
with  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  bird  which  it  pox,  he  next  ascertained  with  equal  certainty 
disdosc^,  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  author's  that  the  former  disease  could  be  communicated 
election  to  the  fellowship  of  the  royal  society,  from  one  human  being  to  another,  without  hav- 
Gtoology,  pharmaceutical  and  agricultural  chem-  ing  recourse  to  the  originid  vaccine  matter.  He 
itftry,  and  various  organic  diseases  of  the  human  was  the  more  willing  to  accept  this  oondusion, 
body,  also  afforded  him  subjects  for  investiga-  from  the  fact  that  freouently  for  years  together 
tion,  and  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  im-  the  disease  disappearea  from  the  catUe ;  so  that 
portant  original  papers  to  two  medicd  dubs  unless  the  virus  could  be  communicated  directly 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  pro-  from  one  individual  to  another,  the  difficulty, 
fessional  information  and  of  cultivating  friendly  not  to  say  the  imposdbility,  of  obtaining  it  from 
intercourse.  Amid  these  diverse  occupations  the  cow's  udder,  would  greatly  impair  the  vslue 
he  steadily  developed  the  idea  of  the  great  dis-  of  his  discovery.  On  May  14,  1796,  an  anni- 
covery  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  asso-  versary  still  cdebrated  in  several  parts  of  £u* 
dated.  As  early  as  during  his  apprenticeship  rope,  he  vaccinated  James  Phipps^  a  boy  8  years 
at  Sudbury  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  of  age,  with  virus  taken  from  a  pustule  on  the 
the  subject  of  a  preventive  of  smdl  pox,  by  hana  of  a  milkmaid,  who  had  been  infected  by 
hearing  a  young  countrywoman,  who  had  come  her  master's  cow.  On  July  1  the  boy  was  in- 
to his  master's  surgery  for  advice,  say  that  she  oculated  for  the  small  pox,  and,  as  Jenner  had 
could  not  take  that  disease  because  she  had  predicted,  without  the  slightest  effect;  and  he 
already  had  the  cow  pox.  Upon  inquiry  he  lived  to  be  inoculated  20  times  for  the  small 
ascertdned  that  in  Gloucestershire  persons  en-  pox,  with  the  same  result  in  each  case.  For 
gaged  in  milking  cows  frequently  had  the  cow  two  years  afterward  he  continued  his  experi- 
pox,  a  mild  disorder  of  the  eruptive  kind  ap-  ments  in  this  direction,  and  in  1798  went  to 
pearing  on  the  udder  of  the  animd,  and  com-  London  to  communicate  the  process  to  the  pro- 
municated  in  a  similar  form  to  their  hands ;  that  fesdon,  and  to  endeavor  to  procure  its  general 
it  had  never  been  known  to  prove  fatd  when  adoption.  His  reception  was  disheartening  in 
thus  communicated ;  and  that  the  bdief  was  the  extreme.  Not  only  did  the  doctors  refuse 
common  amongtheagricultnnd  classes  that  who-  to  make  trial  of  the  process,  but  the  discoverer 
ever  had  taken  the  disease  was  secure  agdnst  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  ^^bestidizo"  his 
the  infection  of  smdl  pox.  Far  from  treating  species  by  introducing  into  their  system  diseased 
this  popular  notaon  as  a  vulgar  error,  founded  matter  from  a  cow's  udder ;  vaccination  was 
upon  superstition  or  credulity,  he  immediately  denounced  from  the  pulpit  as  ^^  diabolical ;"  and 
commenced  a  serious  examination  of  it,  and  was  the  most  monstrous  statements  respecting  its 
soon  led  to  conjecture  that  cow  pox,  as  the  effects  upon  the  human  system  were  disserai- 
milder  disease,  might  advantageously  supersede  nated  and  believed.  At  the  end  of  8  months  he 
the  inoculated  smdl  pox,  which  had  be^i  intro-  returned  to  Berkdey ;  but,  undisoouraged  by  the 
duced  about  60  years  previous ;  and  that  as  the  popular  prejudice  against  vaccination,  he  pub- 
latter  is  rendered  less  virulent  by  inoculation,  hsbed  in  the  same  year  his  **  Inquiry  into  the 
80  the  former,  introduced  in  the  same  way,  Onuses  and  Effects  of  the  Yariolffi  Vacdnsd,"  in 
might  be  milder  than  the  casud  compldnt,  and  which  he  gave  the  details  of  16  cases  of  the 
»•  yet  retain  its  protecting  power.  Upon  going  to  casual  and  7  of  the  inoculated  disease.  In  this 
London  in  1770  he  communicated  this  conjee-  work  he  also  expressed  *  the  opinion  that  the 
tare  to  Hunter,  who  made  nublic  mention  of  it  disease  in  the  horse's  bed  known  as  the  grease 
in  his  lectures,  but  advised  his  pupil  "  no|b  to  was  identicd  with  the  cow  pox.  The  "  Inquiry" 
think,  but  try."    Upon  returning  to  Berlceley  did  not  fiiU  to  challenge  attention,  as  the  ftcts 
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detoribM  in  itwcre  iaccatrov^rtlble;  bat  the  fheefl^  mid  force  of  real  {MMporto.    HUnnosfr 
fxst  impnlse  toward  the  adoptioD  of  the  new  pfomlneat  moral  eharaetariitic  was  hk  benevo* 
praetioe  was  given  by  the  saeeesBftil  raocination  lenoe,  idiich  was  the  chief  incentiTe  to  his  dis- 
of  several  persons  in  London  by  Mr,  CUne,  a  eoTery,  and  ^hich  pre^ded  qrer  every  prenri- 
aorgeon,  with  whom  Jenner  on  his  retnm  to  nent  act  of  his  Vtfy,    In  none  of  them  was  it 
Berkeley  had  left  some  Tacdne  lynmh ;  and  so  more  oonspicnons  tium  in  his  volimtary  promnl- 
andden  was  the  reaotion  in  favor  of  tfenner,  that  gation  of  the  method  and  the  advantages  of 
in  less  than  a  year  after  his  d^mitnre  fhmi  vaccination^  which  he  mi(^t  have  made  the 
London  a  manifesto  expressive  of  confidence  in  source  of  large  prafesstonal  emolument  had  his 
his  discovery  was  signed  by  78  of  the  most  emi*  philanthropy  been  less  aotive.    In  all  the  relar 
nent  practitioners  of  the  metropolis.  .  Several  •  tions  of  life  he  manifested  a  sSneere  and  naoaten* 
of  his  medical  brethren  even  nndertook  to  rob  tations  piety,  a  geniid  temper,  mnch  warmth  of 
him  of  the  merit  of  his  discovery ;  and  one  of  affiMtion,  and*  a  diarm  of  manner  and  eonveraa- 
these,  a  Dr.  Pearson)  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  tion  which  made  him  the  delight  of  the  eodal 
Woodville,  physician  to  the  small  pox  hospital,  circle.    His  inteUectnal  powers  are  abmidantly 
broaght  vaccination  into  temporary  disrepute  shown  in  the  acoonnt  of  his  great  discovery,  of 
by  using  and distriboting  matter  firom  penons  which  Ouvier  has  said:  *' If  vaccination  were 
who  had  been  inoculatea  with  small  pox  a  few  the  only  discovery  of  the  epoch,  it  woold  serve 
days  after  vaccination,  and  before  the  vacdne  to  render  it  illustrious  for  ever.^'    Two  attempts 
matter  had  taken  a  sufficient  hold.     Jeon^  have  been  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  him  by 
promptly  exposed  this  mistake  in  his  "  Ck>ntin-  public  subser^on,  the  former  of  whioh  par- 
nation  of  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the  tiaUy  succeeded.    On  the  latter  occasion  the 
Varioln  Y acdnie"  (l^*^    I"  1800-'l  the  ''  In-  wannest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  United 
quiry'*  was  translated  into  the  principal  conti-  States.    His  statue  was  placed  in  TratUgar 
nental  languages,  and  within  the  next  6  years  square,  London,  in  1858.    His  life  by  Dr.  J^n 
flattering  testimonilds  from  crowned  heads  and  Baron,  with  his  correspondence,  was  published 
scientific  bodies  poured  in  npon  him  in  abun-  in  1827-'88  (£  vols.  8vo.). 
dance,  and  his  discovery  was  hailed  as  an  in-       JENNINGS,  a  S.  £.  ca  of  Lid.,  drained  hy 
oalculable  benefit  to  the  human  race.    In  1802,  tributaries  of  Muscatatuck  river;  area,  875  eq. 
not  without  considerable  opposition,  a  parlia*  m. ;  pq).in  1850, 12,096.    The  surface  is  diver- 
mentary  grant  of  £10,000  was  voted  to  him ;  sified,  and  the  soQ  is  moderately  fertile.    The 
and  so  encouraging  did  his  prospects  appear  productions  in  1850  were  516,058  bushels  of 
that  in  1803  he  took  a  house  in  London,  with  a  Indian  com,  62,848  of  wheat,  78,274  of  oats, 
view  of  commencing  practice  there.    He  was  and  5,701  tons  of  hay.    There  were  16  grist 
however  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  re^  mills,  27  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  ofiice,  80 
turned  in  the  succeedingyear  to  Berkeley,  where  churches,  and  1,857  pupils  attending  psbllo 
he  continued  as  before  to  vaccinate  gratuitously  schools.    The  Madison  and  Indisnap^is  and 
all  poor  persons  who  applied  to  him  on  stated  Ohio  and  Mississippi  railroads  interteci  each 
days.    In  1808  the  royal  Jennerian  society  for  ot^er  at  Vernon,  the  capitaL 
the  encouragement  of  vaccination  was  estab*       JENNINGS,  Wiluah,  an   £ngli&  miser, 
lished,  with  himself  as  president,  but  was  sub-  born  in  1701,  died  in  17iKr.    He  was  of  a  re- 
sequendy  by  his  advice  merged  in  the  national  spectable  femily,  his  father  having  been  a& 
vaccine  establishment,  which  still  exists.    Som-  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
adequate  had  been  the  parliamentary  grant  to  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  William  III.,  who 
compensate  him  for  his  ontiays  and  sacrifices  in  officiated  as  godfather  at  the  baptism  of  the  son. 
the  prosecution  of  his  discovery,  that  in  1807  In  early  life  William  Jennings  was  a  page  to 
a  fuither  grant  of  £20,000  was  voted  him,  and  George  L,  but  upon  attaining  his  majority  be 
he  subsequently  received  between  £7,000  and  retir^  to  a  magnificent  country  seat  in  Suffolk 
£8,000  fi-om  India.    Tbe  latter  years  of  his  life  which  had  been  left  nnfinished  by  his  fiather, 
were  passed  in  Berkeley  in  professional  pmrsuits  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia  life, 
and  scientific  researches ;  and  he  also  labored  un-  He  never  attempted  to  complete  the  bnilding, 
remittingly  and  successftiUy  to  diffuse  the  bless-  but  lived  in  apartments  on  the  basement  floor 
ings  of  his  discovery  over  the  civilized  world,  in  a  style  of  penury  rivalling  that  of  hia  nelgh- 
His  death  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  bor  John  Elwes,  equally  celebrated  for  hia  par- 
attack  of  apoplexy.     Few  nersons  have  been  simony.    The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted 
more  willingly  or  universally  recognized   as  to  the  aoeumnlation  of  money,  and  at  his  death 
benefactors  of  ttieir  kind ;  and  so  potent  was  he  possassed  in  real  and  personal  pr<^>eHy  jsp^ 
the  infinence  of  his  name,  that  on  several  occa-  ward  of  £1,000,000.    Like  Elwes  he  alao  fte^ 
sions  bis  personal  application  to  the  emperor  qnented  Brookes^  and  other  gambling  clube  in 
Napoleon  was  efficacious  to  procure  the  release  London,  but  less  for  the  purpose  of  play  than  to 
of  English  prisoners,  when  diplomatic  negotia-  lend  money  to  the  unlucky,  fkom  whom  he  ex«- 
tions  would  probably  have  Med.    In  the  same  torted  an  enormous  interest ;  and  so  iMty&table 
manner  he  interceded   successfully  with  the  did  this  business  prove  that,  nntil  he  was  inc*- 
SfMrnish  and  Austrian  governments.    It  is  even  paoitated  by  bodily  infirmities  fW>m  pnrsmnp 
said  that  certificates  signed  by  him  in  the  hands  it,  ly  was  fluently  in  the  habit  of  qf>«idiD^ 
of  Engliahmen  travelling  on  the  continent  had  the  fashionable  season  in  Lcmdon.    He  cBed  a 
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Imohilof,  Idtviag  a  will  totiod  but  not  etson^  ken  •inches long.    la  extemil  conibrmation 

ed ;  and  tk«  disposition  of  Ids  immense  proper^,  it  somewhat  Tosembles  the  kangaroo,  having 

now  said  to  amount  to  £3,000,000,  has  anriur  an  elongated  body  thickest  behind,  th^  poste- 

the  last  60  jean  formed  a  fhiitfiu  snblect  of  rior  limbs  very  mnoh  laiger  than  the  anterior; 

inquiry  to  persons  in  England  and  the  United  the  neok  is  very  short,  and  the  6  lower  verte- 

States  olaiming  to  be  his  legal  heirs.  br»  are  fluently  foond  nnited  together ;  the 

JENYNS,  SoAio,  an  English  aothor,  bom  metatarsus  consists  of  a  single  bone ;  there  are 

in  London  in  1704,  died  there,  Dea  18^  1787*  6  toes  on  the  short  ibre  ftet,  and  8  on  the  pos- 

He  finished  his  education  at  Oambiidge.    His  tenor,  armed  with  obtuse  claws;  the  tail  is 

flnt  production  was  a  poem  on  the  **  Art  of  long,  with  hain  set  in  two  rows,  and  tufted  at 

Danomg,"  which  appeared  in  1780.    ¥nm  that  the  end;  it  is  not,  however,  thick  at  the  base, 

period  he   oeeasionally  indulged  in   literary  as  in  the  kangaroo,  though  it  is  used  to  sustain 

oomposition,  until  in  1743  he  was  returned  to  the  body  in  tbe  act  of  leapmg,  its  usual  mode 

parliament  as  member  for  Oambridgeriiire.    In  of  progression.    The  body  is  about  as  laroe  as 

1765  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commisdon-  arat^s,  of  a  fawn  color  above  and  white  baow, 

en  of  the  board  cuf  trade  and  plantations.    In  the  black  tuft  of  the  tail  white-tipped.    From 

1767  he  published  his  ^'  Free  Inquiry  into  the  its  generic  name,  which  signifies  two-fboted,  it 

Katnre  and  Origin  of  Evil,*'  which  elicited  has  been  supposed  that  the  jerboa  walks  entire- 

from  I>r.  Johnson,  in  the  *^  Dterary  MagasiDe,"  ly  on  the  hind  foet ;  but  the  animal  walks  upon  4 

one  of  his  severest  criticisms.    In  1787  he  is-  feet,  resorting  to  its  prodigious  leaps  only  when 

sued  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Thoughts  on  the  alarmed ;  when  about  to  spring,  it  raises  itself 

Onuses  and  Oonsequenoes  of  the  Present  Hig^  on  the  end  of  the  hind  feet,  with  the  support 

Price  of  Provbions  ;*"  and  in  1776  the  most  im-  of  the  tiul,  the  fore  feet  close  to  the  breast ;  the 

pcMtant  of  all  his  works,  *^  A  View  of  the  Inter-  body  comes  down  on  the  fore  feet,  but  is  ele- 

nal  Evidence  of  the  Ohristian  Religion,''  in  vatedag^  so  quickly  that  it  i^pean  constantly 

which  he  avowed  his  early  scepticism  and  re-  in  the  air.    All  the  species  are  daviculated,  and 

oent  conversion.    As  a  prose  writer  Jenyns  was  carry  their  fbod  to  the  mouth  with  the  fore 

remarkable  for  the  purity  and  grace  of  his  style,  paws ;  they  pass  the  winter  in  burrows  in  a 

His  poems  found  admission  into  the  later  edi*  state  of  lethargy;  they  are  difficult  to  keep Vi 

tions  of  Johnson's^  Poets."   A  complete  edition  captivity,  even  in  their  own  climates;  the  fe- 

of  his  works  waa  published  in  1790  (4  vols,  males  are  generally  the  largpest,  and  have  6  or  a 

8vo.,  Loudon).  young.  The  Egyptian  species  lives  in  troops  in 

JEPHTELAH,  the  9th  Judge  of  Israel,  natural  northern  Africa,  most  abundantly  in  the  sandy 

son  of  Oilead,  was  alter  the  death  of  his  iliither  regions  and  ruined  places  of  Egypt :  it  extends 

exiled  by  his  half  brothers,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  as  in  north  as  the  Oaspian  ses;^  and  into  Syria 

of  Tob.    There  he  gained  renown  fbr  his  ex-  and  Arabia ;  it  is  restless  and  tmiid,  and  can  be 

ploits  as  a  leader  of  a  band  ci  border  rovers,  and  taken  only  by  surprise.    The  Arabians  take  Jer- 

was  at  length  chosen  by  his  countrymen  the  boas  alive  in  their  burrows;  their  fiesh  is  eaten 

Gileadites  to  be  their  commander  in  a  defensive  by  the  Egvptians,  and  their  soft  and  shinuig  for 

war  against  the  Ammonites.    He,  however,  is  valued  by  them ;  their  food  Is  ezdnsively  ve- 

chose  to  attack  tiie  enemy  in  their  <^wn  country.  getaUe,  and  they  are  said  never  to  drink.    The 

Before  he  took  the  field,  he  made  an  oath  that  !>•  9agiUa  (Gmel.)i  found  between  the  Don  and 

if  he  were  victorious  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  Volga,  is  by  some  considered  a  varied  of  the 

Lord  whatsoever  should  first  come  forth  from  common  species.    The  largest  species  is  the 

his  house  to  meet  him  on  his  return.    He  con*  mrtetm  jaculut  (Wagn.),  about  9  inches  long, 

qnered  the  AnnnoniteS)  and,  havinff  returned,  found  in  the  steppes  between  the  Donetz  and  tlie 

his  daughter,  an  only  child,  issued  fh>m  his  Don  andinthe(Mmea;  thisistheaUH2aa^/ka 

honse  to  greet  him  with  timbnls  and  with  of  the  Mongols.    It  has  one  more  upper  molar 

dances.    It  is  stated  that  at  her  own  request  on  each  side,  and  all  are  rather  more  complex 

^'  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow,"  but  in  structure ;  the  hind  feet  are  6-toed,  the  2  lat- 

some  oommentaton  suppose  that  he  only  con-  era!  ones  small,  and  the  tail  and  can  are  longer, 

secrated  her  to  perpetuid  virginity.    Jei^thah  Tlie  fhr  is  soft,  yellowish  fkwn  varied  with  gray- 

ruled  Israel  for  6  years.    The  sacrifice  of  his  ish  brown  above ;  the  under  parts,  interior  of 

daughter  is  the  subject  of  oratorios  by  Handel  limbs,  end  of  nose,  and  crescent  on  the  nates 

(1761)  and  Beinthaler  (1866).  are  wlute.    The  general  appearance  and  habits 

JERBOA,  the  principal  old  world  represen-  are  as  in  the  common  species;  they  beciMne 
tative  of  the  rodent  sub-famOy  dipoimm^  char-  lethaigic  both  under  dight  cold  and  great  heat ; 
octeriaed  by  greatly  developed  hind  legs  for  the  fooA  consists  of  succulent  plimts,  roots, 
taking  long  leaps,  diminutive  fore  legs,  long  fruits,  insecti^  and,  it  is  said,  of  small  birds  and 
hairy  tail,  and  large  infra-orbital  fonmen.  The  of  each  other;  they  dig  very  rapidly  into  Uie 
beet  known  ipeeies  is  the  Et^yptian  Jerboa  idiipiuM  earth,  and  live  in  burrows  with  many  openings ; 
jBgypiw$>ilXf^%.y  The  incison  are  slender  and  their  swiftness  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
sharp,  the  upper  ones  arooved,  S  above  and  %  take  them  even  on  honeback ;  theirflesh  is^dso 
below ;  the  mdan,  ill,  are  com^ex,finmi8hed  esteemed  as  food.  Other  qtedes  are  found  in 
with  roots;  the  head  m  large,  with  prominent  the  steppes  around  the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  E. 
eyes,  moderate  pointed  earB^  and  siikeik  whia*  ceast  of  the  Oaapian.-~To  this  family  also  be- 
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long  other  Jamidng  rodents,  often  ea&ed  Jerboea  where  he  wrote  eome  of  his  predictions,  wldeh 
Among  them  ia  the  Jmnping  hare  of  S.  Afirioa  were  reed  to  the  aaoembled  people  by  Benidi, 
(pedetei  Cafer^  IlHg.),  wuh  molars  \z\  without  bnt  bnmed  by  King  J^oiakim.-  After  the  cap- 
roots,  long  ears,  0  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  4  tare  of  Jenualem  by  Kebnchadnenar  he  was 
on  the  hind,  with  long  daws;  the  posterior  spared  by  the  conqueror  in  consideration  of  his 
limbs  and  tail  are  long,  the  latter  tinted.  It  having  advocated  Tolontary  sabmission  to  the 
moves  by  great  leaps,  and  sleeps  by  day ;  it  is  rale  of  Babylon,  and  he  went  first  to  Miqish, 
as  large  as  a  rabbity  of  a  &wn  color,  with  the  and  afterwu^  to  Egypt  There  are  varioos  tra- 
end  of  the  tail  black.  In  North  America  is  the  diUons  concerning  his  last  years  and  his  death, 
jomping  mouse  (Jaeului  SudBonitUy  Zimm.X  A  grotto  is  still  pointed  oat  at  Jerosalem  where 
about  10  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  more  he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  IjuneatatloDS, 
than  half;  the  color  is  red-brown,  darker  on  and  his  grave  Ib  shown  at  Gairo.  His  ertant 
the  back,  the  sides  and  under  parts  white.  It  writings,  all  of  which  are  of  a  plaintive  charac- 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Uie  Great  Slave  lake,  ter,  embrace  the  book  containing  his  prc^hedea, 
The  molars  are  ti} ;  ttte  hand  has  4  fingers  wiUi  and.  according  to  general  belief  the  metrical 
a  rudimentary  tnumb,  hind  feet  6-toed,  hind  legs  book  of  Lamentations.  An  elegy  on  the  death 
and  tail  very  long,  the  latter  thinly  haired ;  the  of  King  Jonah,  ascribed  to  him,  is  lost.  Among 
upper  incisors  grooved  longitudinally  in  fW>nt.  the  more  recent  commentators  on  Jeremiah 
For  full  details  on  this  genus,  see  voL  viii,  of  are  Hitzig  (Leipsic,  1841),  Urobreit  (Heidelberg 
the  reports  of  the  Pacific  railroad  survey.  1848),  atfd  Neumann  (Leipsic,  1856).    There  is 

JERDAN,  WiLUAic,  a  British  journalist,  bom  an  English  translation  and  commentary  by  Btty- 

at  Kelso,  Bozbuighshire,  Scotland,  Apnl  16,  ney  (Oxford,  1784 ;  new  ed.,  Edinbm^,  1810), 

1782.    He  acquird  a  tolerable  education  at  va-  and  by  Prof.  G.  R.  Noyes,  D.D.  (Boston,  1887). 

rious  public  and  private  schools,  and,  after  being  JEREMIE,  Sib  John,  an  English  calonisl 

unsuccessfully  engaged  as  a  merchant's  derk  Judge,  bom  in  Guernsey,  Aug.  19,  1795,  died 

and  as  a  student  of  law,  succeeded  in  1806  in  u  Fort  Lsgo,  Sierra  Leone,  April  23,  1841. 

getting  employment  in  the  staff  of  the**  Aurora'^  Having  completed  his  education  at  Dijon  in 

newspaper.    During  the  next  12  years  he  was  France,  he  studied  law,  and  connneooed  its 

actively  employed  by  a  number  of  metropolitan  practice  in  hb  native  island.    In  Oct.  1824,  he 

and  provincial  jourads,  and  for  several  years  was  appointed  chief  Justice  of  St.  Loda,  West 

edited  the  **Sun."    In  July,  1817,  6  months  Indies,  and  in  1882  was  made  proeurenr  and 

after  the  establishment  by  Mr.  Golbnra  of  the  advocate-general  of  Mauritius.    The  inhabitants 

^  Literary  Gazette,'*  Mr.  Jordan  became  its  ed-  of  the  colony,  having  been  aocostomed  to  see 

itor,  and  ultimately  sole  proprietor,  a  position  the  oflSce  filled  by  a  member  of  their  own  com- 

which  he  occupied  until  1850,  when  pecuniary  mnnity,  were  so  hostile  to  him,  that  the  govenuN- 

embarrassments  led  to  his  withdrawal.    Under  ordered  him  to  leave  the  island  and  retora  to 

his  control  the  '•*'  Gazette'*  acauired  a  repntati<m  England.    But  on  his  arrival  in  London  the 

for  the  impartiality  and  intelligence  of  its  liter-  home  government  sent  him  back  with  a  force 

ary  criticisms.   After  his  retirement  he  received  adequate  to  uphold  his  anthoHty,  and  he  main- 

from  the  administration  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  tained  his  position  there,  in  defence  of  puhlio 

a  pension  d  £100  in  acknowledgment  of  his  opinion,  till  ^885.    In  1836  he  was  promoted 

literary  services,  and  a  large  subscription  was  to  the  rank  of  puisne  Judge  of  the  enpreme 

raised  for  him.    He  is  the  author  of  the  biog*  court  of  Ceylon,  which  office  he  held  for  4  yean; 

raphies  in  Fisher's  ^  National  Portrait  Gallery,''  He  had  been  in  ^arly  life  an  opponent  of  negro 

and  in  1852-'3  published  his  "Autobiography,"  emancipation,  bnt  his  observation  of  slavery  in 

in  4  vols.,  an  interesting  record  of  his  literary,  the  West  Indies  had  made  him  a  JDealoos  ah(di- 

political,  and  social  reminiscences  during  a  pe-  tionist;  and  in  1840,  from  a  desire  to  aid  in 

riod  of  nearly  50  years.    Mr.  Jerdan  was  instra-  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  AfricanS|  he 

mental  in  developing  the  poetical  genius  and  became  governor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  ita  do- 

critital  abilities  of  Miss  Lanoon,  for  many  years  pendencies,  receiving  at  the  same  time  the  honor 

his  collaborator  in  the  "  Literary  Gazette.*^  of  knighthood.    He  was  the  author  of  ^  Four 

JEREMIAH  (raised  up  by  God),  the  2d  of  Eesays  on  Colonial  Slavery"  (London,  1881). 

the  great  Hebrew  prophc^  son  of  Hilkiab,  one  JERICHAU,  A.,  a  Danidi  sculptor,  bom  in 

of  the  priests  of  Anathoth,  prophesied  under  Oop^hagen  In  1815.    After  a  partial  ednea- 

the  reigns  of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Je-  tion  in  his  art  at  home,  he  repairad  in  1839  to 

hoiaoliin,  and  2«edekiah,  and  after  the  conquest  Rome,  where  he  received  the  instmctions  of  his 

of  Jerasalem  by  the  Babylonians,  from  aoout  countryman  Thorwaldsen,  and  where  he  now 

628  to  570  B.  0.    He  was  but  a  youth  when  he  remdes.    His  chief  works  are  the  *'  Marriage  of 

received  the  divine  appointment  in  his  native  Alexander  and  Roxana/'  a  bass-relief  ia  one  of 

city.    The  persecutions  of  his  townsmen  drove  the  royal  palaces  in  Copenhagen  ;  a  colossal 

him  to  Jerasalem,  where,  in  spite  of  opposition  group  of  Hercules  and  Hebe;  a  fine  etatne  in 

and  imprisonment,  he  remained  trae  to  his  mis-  marble  of  Penelope ;  **  A  Hunter  devoured  by 

sion,  keeping  firmly  in  view  the  religious  and  a  Lioness  whose  Whelps  he  has  stolen;"   axA 

political  rectitude  of  the  state.  After  the  death  an  ^^  Ascension."    He  belongs  to  the  dasaical 

of  Josiah  he  was  assailed  by  priests  and  proph-  school,  and  aims  at  puri^  of  fiorm  and  fm^oe  of 

ets,  and  saved  his  life  only  to  be caat  into  prison,  ejyression.— His  wife,  KuBAaam  (BkxmAsn)^ 
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bmm  in  Witnaw,  PolaDfl,  in  1880,  a  popil  of  the  JEBOIIE,  a  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Latin 

academy  at  DQMeldorf^  has  gained  oonaideral>le  ohnroh,  born  in  Stridomum,  on  the  confines  of 

eminence  as  a  painter  of  genre.  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  about  843,  died  Sept. 

JERIOHO,  a  flonrishiDg  commeroial  city  of  80,  420.     He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  Ohris- 

anoient  Palestine,  in  the  yale  of  the  Jordan*  on  tian  parents,  who  gave  him  a  good  edncation. 

the  W.  side  of  that  river,  near  its  entrance  into  Abont  868  he  went  to  Borne,  and  studied  for 

the  Dead  sea.    It  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  several  years  under  the  grammarian  and  oem- 

richest  cities  of  Canaan,  surrounded  by  groves  mentator  Donatus  and  the  rhetwician  Yictori- 

of  palms  and  balsam  trees.    It  was  conquered  nus,  displaying  great  aptitude  for  learning.    He 

ana  destroyed  by  Joshua  on  hb  entrance  into  received  Imptism  here,  but  his  thoughts  were 

the  promised  land,  and  a  curse  pronounced  upon  bent  more  upon  secular  than  religious  aims, 

whomsoever  should  rebuild  it^  its  territory  be*  He  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  a  while,  and  then 

ing  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Bei^amin.    It  was  sought  to  improve  his  mind  by  travel,  visiting 

however  restored,  became  the  centre  of  the  the  chief  cities  of  Oaul,  nasang^  it  has  been 

trade  between  Arabia  and  Palestine,  was  foi^  supposed,  into  Britain,  ana  studying  for  some 

tified  by  King  Ahab,  and  became  the  seat  of  time  at  Aquileia.     At  Treves,  about  870,  he 

a  school  of  prophets,    liark  Antony  presented  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  God^  and  took 

its  plain  of  palm  trees  to  Oleopatnu    It  was  a  vow  of  perpetual  continence.    Wishing  for  a 

embellished  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  built  there  complete  retirement  in  some  distant  country,  he 

one  of  his  residences ;  under  Vespasian  it  was  attached  himself  after  his  return  to  Bome  to  the 

destroyed,  and  under  Hadrian  rebuilt;  it  was  eastern  priest Evagrius,  and  in  companv  with8 

overthrown  during  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  other  persons  of  similar  dispositions,  followed 

revived  under  the  Saracens,  and  completely  de-  him  to  Antioch^  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 

stroyed  during  the  crusades.     The  village  of  Apollinaris,  who  had  not  tiien  promulgated  his 

Bicha,  which  occnnies  its  site,  consists  omy  of  heresy.  From  Antioch  he  withdrew  in  872  to  a 

a  few  huts  and  a  Saracenic  tower.  desert  on  the  borders  of  Byria  and  Arabia,  where 

JERICHO,  Rose  of  (anaeUUioa  Sieroehun^  he  spent  4  years  in  the  exercises  of  a  cenobitical 
tiiui^  Linn.),  a  climbing  shrnb,  with  a  fragrant,  life,  dividing  his  time  between  the  severest  prao- 
aingularly  shaped,  greenbh  yellow  blossom.  Ao-  tices  of  self-mortiflcation  and  the  study  of  He- 
cording  to  a  l<^nd,  it  grew  in  the  desert  in  brew  and  the  classics.  Two  of  his  companions 
the  places  which  the  Virgin  Mary  touched  on  died  here;  Heliodorus,  the  third,  returned  to  the 
her  flight  into  Egypt  When  dried,  its  leaves  West ;  and  Jerome  himself^  broaen  in  health  by 
and  blossoms  fold  together  upward,  but  open  his  penances,  returned  to  Antioch  in  876.  Pan- 
again  when  placed  in  water,  and  this  process  linns,  Meletiua,  and  Vitalis  each  claimed  to  be 
can  be  many  times  repeated;  whence  its  g^  bishop  of  this  see.  Jerome,  having  consulted 
nerio  name,  from  Gr.  apaarartt^  resurrection.  It  Pope  Damasus,  acknowledged  the  first^  and  was 
is  &bled  to  blossom  only  on  the  great  tetivak,  oraained  priest  by  him  in  the  following  year, 
especially  on  Christmas,  It  is  indigenous  in  Distressed  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was  probably  brought  Arians  and  Sabellians,  he  \dt  Antioch  for  Pal- 
to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  estine,  vidting  all  the  holy  places,  but  making 

JEROBOAM  I.,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Bethlehem  his  usual  residence.    About  880  he 

Israel,  son  of  Nebat,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  studied  the 

became  king  in  975,  died  in  (M^  B.  0.    He  was  Holy  Scriptures  under  St.  Gregory  ¥azianaen. 

selected  by  Solomon  to  be  a  superintendent  of  In  881  be  returned  to  Palestine,  and  the  same 

the  public  works  which  he  was  carrying  on  at  year  accompanied  Paulinus  and  St  Epiphaniua 

Jerusalem.     Informed  by  the  prophet  Ahyah  to  the  council  held  at  Bome  concerning  the 

that  be  was  to  rule  the  10  tribes  which  should  schism  of  Antioch.    He  remained  at  Bome  as 

revolt  from  the  house  of  David,  he  immediately  secretary  to  Pope  Damasus,  and  at  the  same 

engaged  in  plots  aaainst  Solomon,  and  fled  to  time  directed  the  studies  and  devotions  of  a 

the  court  of  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  to  escape  number  of  noble  ladies.    His  severity  in  re- 


Shechem  and  whose  demands  were  r^ected,  886.    He  visited  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alez- 

and  was  then  elected  bv  10  of  the  tribes  to  andria  in  i^pt,  and  finally  retired  to  Bethle* 

reign  over  them,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Is-  hem,  where  St  Paula,  who  had  followed  him 

i*ael,  Jndah  apd  Benjamin  alone  remainiuff  to  from  Bome,  bails  for  him  a  monastery,  and  put 

Behoboam.    He  resided  at  Shechem,  which  he  nnder  his  charge  a  community  of  nuns  which 

fortified,  built  temples  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  where  she  had  also  founded.    St  Jerome  added  to  his 

golden  calves  were  made  the  sjrmbols  of  the  Di-  monastery  an  asylum  for  the  entertainment  of 

vinity,  to  which  his  subjects  mi^t  resort  rather  pilgrims.  In  417,  after  the  council  of  Dioepolis, 

than  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  generallv  succeasfid  the  Pelagians  sent  to  Bethlehem  troops  of  armed 

ill  his  wars  against  Judah,  though  he  was  de-  men,  who  killed  a  deacon,  assaulted  the  monks 

feated  in  a  great  battie  by  Abyah,    The  leading  and  nuns,  and  reduced  the  convents  to  ashes, 

aim  of  his  government  was  to  raise  a  barrier  Jerome  barely  escaped  by  flight — The  writings 

against  any  reunion  of  the  tribes^  of  St  Jerome  comprise  a  *^  Dialogue  against  the 
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LQcifdrianfl;'^  a  work  agrinst  Hehridios  "On  eondael  were  ftiAitthed  him.     An  eqniroeil 
the  Perpetual  Yirginity  of  the  Bleesed  Yiigin  anewer  being  given,  ho  prepared  to  retam  to 
Mary  :^'  2  books  on  virginity  against  Jovinian ;  Prague,  but  was  arrested  by  order  of  die  prince 
an  ^^Apology  to  Pammachius,"  and  a  reply  to  of  Bnlzbaeh,  and  deKv«^  over  by  him  to  the 
Vigilantiufl,  both  on  the  same  subjeet;  a  oon^  eonnoll,  May  28,  1415.    He  was  several  times 
troverqr  on  Origenism,  with  his  friend  Rnfinus,  brought  to  trial,  bnt  his  learning  and  wdl  prae- 
who  had  translated  some  of  Origen's  worlcs;  iised  power  of  debate  enabled  him  to  answer 
and  2  books  against  Pelagianism.    The  dispute  all  arguments  urged  against  him.    Bnt  on  his 
on  the  doctrines  of  Origen  led  to  a  quarrel  with  third  examination,  -Sept.  11, 1415,  he  made  a 
Bufinn&  bnt  the  two  friends  were  afterward  re-  qualified  recantation  ot  his  views  as  to  the  sao- 
conciled.    St  Jerome  owes  his  eminence  among  rament    After  being  imprisoned  for  several 
the  fsiihen  of  the  church  ehieflv  to  his  Latin  months,  he  was 'again  brought  before  the  ooun- 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  the  basis  eil.  May  26,  1416,  and  solemnly  retracted  his 
of  the  present  Vulgate.    (See  Bim^  vol.  iiL  late  admission  of  error.    This  hastened  his  oon- 
p.  282.)    ''  Nothing)''  says  Alban  Butler,  ^^  has  demnation,  and  on  May  80  he  was  burned  at  the 
rendered  St.  Jerome  so  famous  as  his  critical  la-  stake,  meeting  his  £ite  with  courage.    His  life 
bors  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  this  the  church  has  been  written  by  Heller  (Tab&gen,  1885), 
acknowledges  hnn  to  have  been  nused  by  God  and  by  Becker  (Ndrdlingen,  1858). 
tiirough  a  special  providence,  and  particularly       JERROLD,  Doitotjls  Wiuiau,  an  English 
assistM  ttom  above,  aud  she  styles  him  the  anthor,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  8,  18()k8,  died  there, 
greatest  of  all  her  doctors  in  expounding  the  June  8,  185^.    His  father  was  manager  d  a 
divine  oracles."    The  nrincipal  editic^  of  St  theatre  in  Sheemess^  Kent,  but  Jerrold  himself 
Jerome's  works  are  tiie  eaitio  prineep9  (foL,  manifested  from  boyhood  a  dislike  fbr  the  stage, 
Borne,  1467),  containing  only  a  fsw  minor  trea-  and  bang  attracted  to  the  sea,  obtained  in  181 S 
tises  and  letters;  the  Traetatus  et  BpUtola  (2  a  commisrion  as  midshipman.    The  hard  life  in 
vols,  fol.,  Rome,  1468) ;  an  edition  by  Erasmus  the  service,  and  the  position  of  ^  something  be- 
(9  vols,  fol.,  Basel,  1516),  the  first  complete  col-  tween  a  gentleman  and  a  footboy,"  did  not  volt 
lection ;  that  of  the  Benedictines  (6  vols.,  Paris,  him ;  and  when  paid  off,  Oct  21,  1815,  he  did 
1693-1706) ;  and  the  excellent  edition  of  Yal*  not  attempt  to  reenter  the  navy.    His  fttfaer 
larsi  (11  vols,  fol.,  Verona,  1784-^42).  had  been  mined  as  manager,  and  the  family 
JEROME  OF  PSAOus,  a  Bohemian  reli^ons  went  to  London,  where  in  1816  the  boy  wns 
reformer,  bom  in  Prague  about  1378,  burned  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
at  Constance,  May  80, 1416.    His  family  name  to  study  and  reading.    His  first  literary  effort 
was  Faulfisch.    After  graduating  at  Prague  he  was  a  comedy,  "  More  Frightened  than  Hurt," 
visited  the  uhiversities  of  Oologne,  Heidelberg,  written  when  only  15  years  old ;  it  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  at  whidi  last  be  is  said  to  a  London  theatre,  where  it  remained  imread  for 
have  imbibed  liber^  doctrines  while  copying  two  years,  bnt  met  with  great  success  when 
the  works  of  Wydiffe.    Returning  to  Paris,  he  brou^t  out  at  Sadler's  Wdls  in  1821.    During 
distinguidied  himself  by  preaching  boldly  in  fa-  this  time  he  published  some  lyrics  in  *^  Arl^ss^a 
vor  of  ref(Hins  in  the  church,  defending  his  views  Magazine,"  became  intimate  wlUi  Laman  B\an- 
with  great  ability  in  a  disputation  held  with  diard,  his  fellow  workman,  and  appears  to  have 
(Person,  ohanoellor  of  the  university.    His  ex-  ateadQy  qualified  himself  fbr  the  duties  of  jonr- 
tensive  learning,  and  especially  his  aoquidntance  nalism.    Having  had  an  order  to  see  the  new 
with  scholastic  logic,  gained  for  him  a  high  opera  of  Ber  IrriKhHUej  Jerrc^d,  much  excited 
reputation,  and  vast  audiences  wherever  he  by  its  wild,  romantic  spirit,  passed  the  night  in 
lectured.    He  was  employed  by  Ladislas  II.  of  writing  a  criticism  on  it,  and  in  the  morning 
Poland  to  organize  the  university  of  Oraoow,  dropped  it  into  the  editor's  box  of  Ihe  nevrs- 
and  received  marks  of  honor  and  respect  trook  paper  ("  The  Monitor")  fbr  whidi  he  worked  as 
several  monarchs.    About  1402  Jerome  began  prlater.    It  attracted  mueh  attention,  and  when 
to  secretly  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  Wydiffe  Jerrold  announced  himself  as  its  anthor  he  was 
in  Bohemiai  and  in  1408  he  openly  identified  at  once  engaged  as  a  writer  for  the  paper.     The 
his  views  with  those  of  Huss.    In  the  poUtioal  success  of  his  comedy  procured  him  or^ra  for 
and  religions  tumult  which  followed  the  first  muoh  dramatio  work,  and  the  year  1625  fonnd 
debates  and  interdicts  of  Uiis  time,  Jerome  dis-  him  married  and  writing  fbr  a  weekly  salary 
tingnished  himself  bv  bold  and  sometimes  rash  flnrces,  show  pieces,  and  squibs  of  every  kind  ibr 
attacks  on  the  diurch,  which  soon  involved  him  the  Oobaqi^  theatre.    In  1829,  having  quarrelled 
indiffloultie&  At  Vienna  he  was  imprisoned,  and  with  the  manager  of  this  establishment,  on  ao- 
only  released  through  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  count  of  a  play,  **  Black-£yed  Susan,"  Just  writ- 
Bohemian  firiends.    When  Huss  was  imprisoned  ten,  as  usual  to  order,  Jerrold  left  his  sitnatioa, 
in  Constance  in  1415,  Jerome  went  thither  in  and  went  with  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Elliston  at  the 
.accordance  with  a  previous  promise  to  defend  Surrey  theatre.    IthadamnofoverfiOOnigfats, 
him  before  the  council.    On  arriving  he  was  and  brought  in  many  thousands  for  the  man- 
alarmed  at  the  ramor  tibat  Huss  would  only  be  ^r,  though  the  author  only  received  about 
tried  to  be  executed,  and  he  accordingly  fied  to  J^O,    The  reputation  which  he  aeqnired  was, 
Uberiingen,  whence  he  intimated  his  willing^  however,  a  partial  equivalent  for  tbe  money 
ness  to  appear  before  the  oonnoil  if  a  safe-  which  he  should  have  had.    Inl880theeiieee6B 
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of  a  new  play,  '^Tlie  DmWs  Daoai,^  at  the  S.  is  in  general  bold  and  predpiioos.  The  smv 
Adelphi  theatre,  introduced  him  to  Druiy  Lane,  laoe  is  an  alteniation  of  wooded  hills  and  fertile 
where  he  prodaoed  ^*  The  Bride  of  Ladgate^^  Tailejs,  The  highlands  in  the  N.  consist  chiefly 
and  ^^  Tbe  Rent  Daj ;"  the  latter,  founded  npon  of  granite,  and  the  reddish  white  sienitic  granite 
two  pictures  by  Wilkie,  was  also  strikingly  snc-  which  forms  the  clifEs  on  the  N.  coast  is  qnar- 
cessful.  At  tills  time  Jerrold  began  to  number  ried  extensively  for  eiq[>ortation.  In  the  8. 
among  his  intimate^  many  eminent  writers,  one  schist  is  found  overlying  the  granite  formation, 
of  whom  was  William  Godwin.  From  1881  to  The  island  contains  neither  limestone,  chidk 
1886  he  wrote  ^  Nell  Gwynne,'^  ^^The  House-  marl,  nor  gravel.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
keeper,"  *^The  Weddhig  Gtown,"  and  ^^Beau  healthfhl.  Agriculture  is  still  in  a  very  defeo- 
Naui,"  all  of  which  were  successful.  In  1886  tive  state,  in  consequence  of  the  minute  subdi- 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  Strand  vision  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  capitaL  The 
theatre,  with  his  brother-in-law,  but  ultimately  only  manure  used  is  orate,  a  species  of  sea  weed, 
failed  in  the  speculation,  and  returned  to  liter-  which  is  gathered  at  certun  seasons,  and  ap- 
ary  pursuits.  He  had  already  produced  many  plied  to  the  soil  either  in  its  natural  state  or  «f- 
striking  pieces  in  different  maaaxines,  **  stories  ter  being  burned.  An  excellent  breed  of  cows, 
chiefly  with  the  silken  thread  of  philosophy  small  sturdy  horses,  sheep  chiefly  of  the  Bouth- 
woven  through  tiiem."  Those  contributed  to  down  stock,  and  a  few  varieties  of  feathered 
'^  Blackwood  ^^  and  the  **New  Monthly"  were  game  are  the  most  important  animal  produo* 
republished  in  a  volume  under  the  titie  of  **  Men  tions.  Nearly  all  forest  trees  common  to  tl^ 
of  Gbaraoter."  Jerrold  was  in  Paris  when  latitude  are  found  to  thrive;  wheat,  potatoes, 
**  Punch"  was  started,  in  1841,  but  on  returning  parsnips,  and  lucem  are  cultivated,  and  much 
he  became  one  of  its  most  popular  contributors,  attenaon  is  devoted  to  apple  orchards,  for  which 
His  **•  Q,"  papers,  **  Story  of  a  Feather,"  and  the  tbb  soil  and  climate  are  particulary  &vorable ; 
^Caudle  lectures,"  made  his  name  widely  as  many  as  80,000  hhds.  or  cider  have  been  made 
known.  In  1848  he  started  the  **  Illuminated  in  good  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
Magazine,"  discontinued  after  two  years,  and  ducts  of  Jersey  is  its  Ohanmontelle  pears,  a  sin- 
followed  by  his  *^  Shilling  Magaain&"  which  gle  one  of  which  f^uentiy  weighs  a  pound, 
was  also  a  failure.  More  snccessfm  was  his  The  most  important  manu&otures  are  shoes  and 
connection  with  "  Lloyd's  Weekly  Newspaper,"  hosiery ;  ships  are  also  built  The  chief  exports 
which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  reached  a  are  cattle,  potatoes,  and  oysters,  great  quantities 
circulation  of  182,000  copies.  Few  men  of  of  which  are  taken  off  the  coast;  the  principal 
letters  were  more  ce1ebrfri;ed  than  Jerrold  for  imports  are  wooUens,  hardware,  soap,  glass, 
witty  conversation  or  satirical  retort,  and  the  earthenware,  and  coal.  The  oyster  trade  em- 
innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  personal  peculiari-  ploys  about  8,000  persons  and  400  or  500  vea- 
ties  and  conversation  caused  him  to  be  better  sels.  The  principal  beds  are  on  the  E.  side  of 
known  to  the  public  as  an  individual  than  the  island,  the  best  being  nearer  to  the  French 
almost  any  other  contemporary  writer.  Not-  coast  than  to  Jersey.  By  tiie  terms  of  a  conven- 
withstanding  the  severity  and  harshness  of  much  tion  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  Aug. 
of  his  repartee,  he  is  said  by  those  who  knew  1889,  the  oyster  fisheries  are  to  be  free  to  boats 
him  best  to  have  been  a  sensitive  man,  of  kind  of  both  nations  except  within  8  m.  of  shore, 
feelings,  fond  of  children,  and  devoted  to  his  Between  the  months  of  February  and  Mav  about 
friends  to  such  a  degree  that  his  most  serious  £5,000  worth  of  oysters  are  sent  from  the  Jer^ 
troubles  arose  from  this  source. — See  the  '^life  sey  beds  to  England,  where  most  of  them  are 
and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold,"  and  **  Doug-  deposited  in  "  parks"  along  the  coast  of  Essex 
las  Jerrold's  Wit  and  Humo^"  both  by  his  son,  and  the  Thames,  to  be  withdrawn  according  to 
William  Blanchard  Jerrold  (London,  1858).  the  demand  of  the  London  market.  The  harbor 
JERSEY,  a  W.  co.  of  111.,  bounded  W.  by  II-  of  Gorey  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  island  is  the 


prairies  and  woodlands,  and  the  soil  is  generally  emor  and  the  bally  of  the  royal  court,  *who  are 

fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were  759,580  appointed  by  the  crown ;  the  12  Judges  of  the 

bushels  of  Indian  corn,  154,127  of  wheat,  96,758  royal  court,  who  are  chosen  for  life  by  the  rate 

of  oats,  and  11,681  lbs.  of  wooL    There  were  payers;   the  rectors  of  parishes,  who  are  ap- 

18  grist  mills,  6  saw  miUs,  1  newspaper  office,  pointed  to  their  livings  by  the  governor ;  and  12 

10  churches,  and  968  pupils  attending  public  constables  (one  from  each  parish),  elected  for  8 

schools.     The  St.  Loui&  Alton,  and  Chicago  years  by  the  inhabitants.    The  vieomte^  or  high 

railroad  passes  through  Jerseyville,  the  capital,  sheriff,  and  the  two  dinoneiateurSj  or  un&r 

JERSEY,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  sheriflGs,  occupy  seats  as  officers  of  the  assembly, 

the  Channel  islands,  lying  in  the  English  chan-  The  crown  olmcers  may  take  part  in  the  Abates, 

nel,  and  belongingto  Great  Britain.    It  is  about  but  not  vote.     The  governor  in  special  cases 

12  m.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  7  m.  wide,  and  may  confirm  or  annul  the  decrees  of  the  states, 

contains  an  area  of  about 40,000  acres;  pop.  in  The  royal  court  is  the  supreme  tribunal  in  civil 

1851,  57,155.    The  coast  is  indented  with  nu-  and  criminal  cases  :  aproal  lies  from  it  to  the 

merous  excellent  harbors,  and  save  toward  the  sovereign  in  oounciL    The  language  of  the  up- 
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per  cksses  is  generally  French,  bnt  the  nuiraes  Erie  raQroad;  the  northern  railro&d,  connect- 
still  speak  a  dialect  of  the  old  Norman  and  pre-  ing  Jersey  Oity  with  Piermont ;  and  the  IJew 
serve  a  nnmber  of  Norman  feudal  customs.  Jersey  central  railroad,  connecting  New  %gk 
Capital,  St.  H61ier.  irith  Eaaton,  Penn.  Jersey  City  is  connemd 
JERSEY  C17%  a  city  of  Hudson  co.,  K  J^  with  New  York  by  a  ferry,  the  boats  of  which 
ritnated  on  tlie  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  its  are  rery  large,  commodioiis,  and  lighted  with 
entrance  into  New  York  bay,  opposite  the  city  gas.  They  piy  between  the  two  (»tiea  every 
of  New  York,  from  which  it  is  about  one  mile  few  minutes  throughout  the  day  and  night.  The 
distant ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,487 ;  in  1854, 20,989 ;  dty  is  divided  into  4  wards,  each  of  which  sends 
in  1860,  about  80,000.  Although  the  peninsuki  4  aldermen  to  the  common  cooncH,  who  are 
upon  which  it  stands  was  granted  by  letters  pa-  elected  every  two  years.  The  principal  bnsl- 
tent  from  Sir  William  Eiefi,  director-general  d  ness  is  manufacturing.  The  omcibles  made  here 
the  Dutch  West  India  company,  in  the  year  are  used  in  the  mints  of  Europe  as  well  as  of 
1638,  it  was  used  for  fanning  purposes  solely  for  this  country.  The  other  manufactures  oonaiat 
more  than  150  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  chiefly  of  flint  glass,  pottery,  soap,  starch,  oe- 
beginninff  of  the  present  century  that  it  began  ment,  locomotives,  machinex7;,  cast  steel,  iron 
to  be  settled.  In  1802  the  whole  population  of  ware,  and  Are  works.  Altlioc^h  not  a  port  of 
the  place,  then  called  Paulus  Hook,  consisted  entry,  beiu^  included  in  the  New  York  custom 
of  18  persons,  occupying  bt(t  one  house  and  out  house  district,  it  is  one  of  the  depots  of  .the 
lyiildings.  Like  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg,  it  Gnuard  steamship  line  between  the  United 
is  an  outgrowth  of  New  York.  In  1804  the  States  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  startiDg 
<*  associates  of  the  Jersey  company^*  were  char-  point  of  the  smaller  steamships  of  this  company, 
tered  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  laid  which  ply  between  New  York,  Haliftx,  and  the 
out  the  whole  of  Paulus  Hook  into  blocks  and  West  India  islands.  It  has  a  considerable  fleet 
streets.  In  1820  *^  the  city  of  Jersey"  was  in-  of  schooners  engaged  in  bay  fishing,  oyster- 
corporated  with  a  board  of  selectmen ;  in  1888  ing,  and  the  southern  coasting  trade.  As  tiie 
it  was  reincorporated  as  '^  Jersey  Oitv,*^  with  a  terminus  of  the  Morris  canal,  it  is  also  an  ezten- 
mayor  (who  is  elected  annually)  and  common  sive  coal  mart,  as  well  as  the  depot  of  the  pig 
council.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  with  broad  iron  made  along  the  banks  of  the  canaL  !1^ 
right-angled  streets  and  spacious  pubUc  grounds,  coal  receipts  In  1868  were  856,297  tons,  and  in 
Many  of  the  private  residences  m  Washington,  1859,  850,881  tcMis.^  It  contains  two  banks  of 
Essex,  and  other  streets  are  eoual  to  any  in  fifth  discount  and  a  savings  bank,  and  supports  two 
avenue.  New  York.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and^  daily  newspapers.  There  are  about  20  churches 
supplied  with  pure  water,  which  is  pumped  up  of  the  various  denominations,  and  a  good  high 
ttom  the  Passaic  river  at  Belleville,  4miles  above  school  and  oommon  schools,  under  the  control 
Newark,  and  conducted  in  pipes  all  over  the  of  a  board  of  education.  In  the  winter  of  1886- 
dty.  The  corporate  limits  of  the  city  indode  '7  the  awful  shipwrecks  of  the  Bristol  aud  Mex- 
an  area  of  about  1,000  acres,  witii  a  water  front  ico  on  the  Lon|^  feland  coast,  in  which  so^many 
of  8,000  feet.  There  are  no  striking  public  build-  lives  were  lost  m  consequence  of  the  inefficienoy 
ings  save  the  spacious  railroad  depot  recently  of  the  New  York  pilots,  caused  congress  to  paaa 
erected.  This  is  one  of  the  most  importtnt  a  law  creating  a  nval  pilot  establishment,  called 
railway  stations  in  the  United  States,  106  freight  the  New  Jersey  pilot  association,  which  has  its 
and  passenger  trains  arriving  and  departing  head-quarters  at  Jersey  City.  The  two  pilot 
daily.  In  and  about  this  edifice  are  the  termini  associations  now  rival  each  other  in  devotion 
of  the  New  Jersey  railroad  and  transportation  to  their  profession,  and  complaints  of  negligenoe 
line,  connecting  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  from  shipmasters  are  very  rare.  The  presoit 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  connecting  New  force  of  the  New  Jersey  assodation  consists  of 
York  with  Hackettstown ;  the  New  York  and  4  boats  and  86  pilots. 
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Jackson  CO.,  Ind 676 

Jackson  CO.,  Ill 676 

Jackson  co..  Mo 676 

Jaekson  oo.,  Iowa 676 

Jackson  CO.,  Minn 676 

Jackson  CO.,  Oregon 676 

Jackson,  Miss 676 


PAOI 

Jackson,  La 676 

Jack8on,Mich 676 

Jackson,  Andrew 6T6 

Jackson,  Charles 688 

Jackson,  James 688 

Jackson,  Patrick  Tracy 668 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas  M.D. . .  689 

Jackson,  Henry  B 691 

Jackson,  James 691 

Jackson,  John 691 

Jackson,  William 693 

Jacksonville 693 

Jacob 693 

Jacob,  John 692 

JaeoMsa,  Purple 698 

JaoobsmLlly 698 

Jacobi,  Friedrich  Helnrich 696 

Jacobi,  Johann  Gooig 694 

Jacobi,  Maximilian..... 696 

Jacobi,  Karl  GusUv  Jakob 696 

Jacobi,  Moritz  Hermann 696 

Jacobins 696 

Jacobites 696 

Jacobs,  Paul  EmU 696 

Jacobns 696 

Jacotot,  J<Meph 696 

Jacquard,  Joseph  Marie 606 

Jacqucmont,  Victor 697 

Jacquerie 697 

Jade  Nephrite 698 

Jaen 698 

Jaflli 698 

Jagiello 698 

Jaguar 698 

Jahn,  Frlcdiich  Lndwig 698 

Jahn,  Johann 699 

Jaitique 699 

Jakob,  Ludwlg  Helnrich  von 699 

Jalap 699 

Jalapa 700 

Jalisco 700 

Jamaica 700 

JamalUca 704 

James  I.,  Scotland 704 

James  It,  Scotland 706 

James  III.,  Scotland 706 

James  IV.,  Scotland 706 

James  Y.,  Scotland 707 

Jomes  YI.,  Scotland 706 

James  II.,  England 709 

James  Frauds  Edward  Stuart 710 

James,  George  Payne  Eainsford. . .  711 

James,  Henry 713 

James,  John  Angell 713 

James,  Bobert 718 

James,  Saint,  the  Elder 718 

James,  Saint,  the  Less 718 

James,  Epistle  of 718 

James  City 718 

James  Biver 718 

Jameson,  Anna 714 

Jameson,  Bobert 714 

Jamesone,  George 715 

Jamestown 716 

Jaml 716 

Jamieson,  John,  D.D 715 

Janes,  Edmund  Stoner,  D.D 715 

Jan  esviUe 716 

Janin,  Jules  Gabriel 716 

Janlna 716 

Janizaries 717 

Jansenius,  ComeUns 717 

Jansenists ^ 718 

Janssens,  Abraham 719 

JanuariuB,  Saint 719 

January. . .  .'^ 719 

Janns  and  Jana 719 

Japan 730 

Japan,  Language  of 781 

Japanning 788 

Japheth.^ 784 

Japura 784 

Jardin,  Karel  dn,  see   D^Jardln, 

KareL 

JoTOslav 786 

Jarves,  James  Jackson 786 

Jarvls,  Abraham,  D.D 786 

Jarvis,    Samuel    Farmar,    D.D., 

LL.D 786 

Jasher,  Book  of 786 

Jasmin,  Jooqnes 786 
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Jogmlne 787 

Juon,  see  Argoiuata. 

Jasper 787 

Jasper  ca,  Ga 78S 

Jasper  CO.,  Miss 788 

Jasper  co.,  Texas 738 

Jasper  co.,  Ind 788 

Jasper  co^  111 788 

Jasper  co.,  Mo 788 

Jasper  co..  Iowa 788 

Jasper,  WllUam 788 

JaasT 789 

Janbertf  Pierre  Ain6dee  fmllien 

Probe : 739 

Jaundice 739 

Jara... 740 

Java,  Language  and  literature  of.  748 

Jazartes 746 

Jaj 745 

Jaf  CO 748 

Jay,  John 746 

Jay,  William 753 

Jay,  William,  D.D 788 

Jayade?a 758 

Jasyges 758 

Jean  de  Montfort,  seeMontfort 
Jean  sans  Penr,  see  Burgundy. 
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Jebail..^ :..< 758 

Jeddo,  see  Yeddo. 

Jcff<:r8on  co.,  N.  Y 754 

Jefferson  co.,  Pcnn 754 

Jeffurson  co.,  Va ,.*....  754 

Jefferson  co.,  Oa 754 

Jeffierson  co.,  Fla 754 

Jefferson  co.,  Ala.  .*. 754 

Jefferson  oo..  Miss 754 

Jefferson  co.,  La 754 

Jefferson  CO.,  Texas 754 

Jefferson  co.,  Ark 754 

Jefferson  oo.,  Tenn 754 

Jefferson  eo.,  Ky 754 

Jefferson  eo.,  Ohio 755 

Jefferson  CO.,  Ind 755 

Jefferson  oo.,  Ill 755 

Jefferson  co..  Mo 755 

Jefferson  co.,  Iowa 755 

Jefferson  co..  Wis 755 

Jefferson  CO.,  W.  T 755 

Jefferson,  Thomas 755 

Jefferson  City 769 

JefforsoDTlUe 769 

Jeffrey,  Francis 769 

Jeff^ys,  George 771 

JeffHeSjJohii 779 
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Jehovah.. 778 

Jelcebhor^Slr  JamseUoe 778 

JeilachicA  de  Buzlm,  Joseph 773 

Jelly 774 

JeUyFish 714 

Jemmapes 775 

Jena 77« 

Jonner,  Edward 776 

Jennings  oo 779 

Jennings,  William 773 

Jenyns,  Soame..: 779 

Jephthah 779 

Jerboa 7  79 

Jordan,  William 760 

Jeremiah 780 

Jcremto,  Sir  John 7S(> 

Jcrichan,  A ISO 

Jerichan,  Elisabeth  (Baumann). . .  780 

Jericho 781 

Jericho,  Bose  of 7S1 

Jeroboam  1 7^1 

Jerome,  Baint 7*»l 

Jerome  of  Prague 7si 

Jerrold,  Dou^as  William 7^i 

Jersey  oo 7>5 

Jersey,  an  island 7^1 

Jersey  City TS4 


